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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

For  a  full  ezpUnation  of  the  Tariotu  sounds  indicated,  see  the  Kbt  to  Pbonunciation  in  Vol.  I. 
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ale,  fate. 

senate,  chaotic. 

glare,  care,  and  as  e  in  there. 

am,  at. 

arm,  father. 

ant,  and  final  a  in  America,  annadA,  etc. 
final,  regal,  pleasant, 
alt,  fall, 
eve. 

elate,  evade, 
end,  pet. 

fern,  ner,  and  as  i  in  air,  etc. 

fluency,  judpoent. 

ice,  quiet. 

quiescent. 

ill,  fit. 

old,  sober. 

obey,  sobriety. 

orb,  nor. 

odd,  forest,  not. 

atom,  carol. 

oil,  boil. 

foodt  fool,  and  as  u  in  rude,  rule, 
house,  mouse, 
use,  mule. 

unite, 
cut,  but. 

full,  put,  or  as  00  in  foot,  book, 
urn,  bum. 
yet,  yield. 

Spanish  Habana,  Cordoba,  where  it  is  like 
English  V  but  made  with  the  tips  alone. 


a,  where  it  is 

then. 


ch  as  in  chair,  cheese. 
D    "  **  Spanish  Almodovw,  pul 

nearly  like  ih  in  Engli 
S    "  "  80,  get. 
o    "  "  German  Landtag  =  cA  in  Ger.  ach,  etc. 
H    "  j  in  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  Spanish  gila;  like 

English  h  in  hue,  but  stronger, 
hw  "  irA  in  which. 

K    "  cA  in  German  ich,  Albrecbt  '=  g  \u  German 
Arensbcrg,  Mecklenburg,  etc. 
"  in  sinker,  longer. 
"  "  sing,  long. 

"  "  French  bon,  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the  Freadi 
Etampes;  here  it  indicates  nasalising  <tf 
the  preceding  vowel. 
"  "  shine,  shut. 
'*  '*  thrust,  thin. 
"  "  then,  this. 

"  z  in  asure,  and  a  in  pleasure. 
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An  i^xMtrophe  [*I  is  sometimes  used  as  in  tft'b'l 
(table),  kaz"m  (chasm),  to  indicate  the  elision  erf 
a  Towel  or  its  reduction  to  a  mere  murmur. 

For  fore^pi  soimds,  the  newest  English  equiva- 
lent is  generally  used.  In  any  case  where  a  special 
symbol,  as  o,  H,  k,  n.  is  used,  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  foreign  sound  indicated  may  substitute  the  Eng- 
lish sound  ordinarily  indicated  by  the  letter.  For 
a  full  description  of  all  aueh  sounds,  see  the  article 
on  Fbonuhciation. 
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JOVANOVid,  yd-vt'n6-vich,JovAR(1833- 
1904).  A  leading  Servian  poet  and 
journalist,  well  known  his  pseudo- 
nym, Zmaj.  He  was  bom  at  Novi  Sad 
( Neuaatz) ,  where  he  became  notaiy 
(1861),  after  studying  law  and  juris- 
prudence at  Pest,  Prague,  and  vienua.  In  1861 
and  1862  he  was  editor  of  Javor  (The  Acorn) ; 
then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  at  Pest,  and, 
after  spending  six  years  there,  practiced  medi- 
cine in  several  cities  and  especially  in  Belgrade, 
from  which  he  moved  to  Vioina.  His  poetical 
work,  both  lyric  and  humorous,  appeared  in 
many  periodicals.  In  1864  he  foiuded  the 
humorous  Zmaj  (The  Dragon),  from  which  he 
took  his  pen  name.  In  1866  his  play  8aran 
appeared.  Six  years  later,  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  he  published  Djuliii 
uveoci  (Faded  Roses).  He  edited  lUuatrovana 
ratna  kronika  (1877-78)  during  the  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Tutkey;  founded  the  humor- 
ous periodical  Starmali  (1878)  and  the  juvenile 
Seven  (1880).  He  was  active  as  trandator 
from  TeUiR,  Bodenstedt,  and  other  poets.  Bach 
of  the  two  editions  of  selections  from  his  poems 
(1880,  1887)  contains  a  biographical  sketch. 

JOVANOVIC,  Stephan,  Babo.v  vos  (1828- 
85).  An  Austrian  general,  bom  at  Pazariste. 
He  entered  the  army  when  he  was  17,  took  part 
in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1848,  and  in  1852 
was  transferred  to  the  military  diplomatic  corps 
and  was  sent  to  Turkey.  He  served  as  consul 
general  in  Bosnia  (1861-65)  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  the  army  (1865)  fought  in  Italy  (1866), 
and  as  brigade  commander  in  the  Dalmatian  up- 
rising of  1869,  and  occupied  various  positions 
until  1877,  In  1878  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  occupying  Herzegovina,  accomplished  it 
in  a  few  days,  and  became  military  governor  of 
the  dependency.  He  put  down  the  revolt  in 
Krivosije  in  1882  and  was  soon  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  Dalmatia  as  civil  governor. 

JOVAirOVIC,  Vlasuob  (1833-  ).  A 
Servian  statesman  and  author.  He  was  born 
at  Shabatz,  and  studied  at  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
His  radical  politics  forced  him  from  his  post  in 
the  Department  of  Finance  and  from  a  journal- 
istic position  at  Belgrade.  He  went  to  Geneva 
for  two  years,  but  became  a  leader  of  the  Young 
Serbian  National  Union  in  1866  and  three  years 
afterward  was  tried  for  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der of  Prince  Michael,  but  was  acquitted.  In 
1872  he  became  a  member  of  the  Skupshtina  and 


in  1876  was  appointed  to  the  Ministry  of  Fi> 
nance.  He  resigned  in  1879,  but  was  reap- 
pointed in  the  following  year.  From  1889  to 
1903  he  was  a  monber  of  the  Council  of  State. 
JovanoviiJ  translated  into  Servian  many  works 
on  economics,  especially  Roscher  and  Mill,  and 
wrote  Lea  Serbes  et  la  miasion  de  la  Serbie  dan$ 
V Europe  d'Orient  (1870)  and  Emancipation  and 
Unity  of  the  Serbian  Nation  (1871). 

JOVE.    See  Jupites. 

JOVETTE.   See  Explosives. 

JOVEIXANOS,  BO'va-lv&'nOa,  Gaspas  Mel- 
CHOB  nE  (1744-1811).  A  Spanish  statesman 
and  author.  He  was  bom  at  GijAn  in  ^turias, 
of  an  ancient  Spanish  family,  and  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  Alcalft. 
In  1767  he  was  made  judge  of  the  criminal  court 
of  Seville,  in  1778  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Court  at  Madrid,  and  in  1780  member  of  the  ' 
Council  of  the  Military  Orders.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Campomanes  (q.v.)  and 
other  prominent  literati  of  Spain,  became  a 
member  of  several  scientific  societies,  and  wrote 
his  celebrated  Informe  aobre  un  proyeoto  de  ley 
agraria  (1787).  His  connection  with  the  ad- 
venturer Cabarrus  brought  about  his  banish- 
ment to  Gij6n  (1790),  where  he  labored  for 
seven  years  to  promote  the  material,  educa* 
tional,  and  social  welfare  of  his  native  provinoe. 
He  was  restored  to  favor  for  a  short  time  and 
made  Minister  of  Justice,  but,  because  of  his 
enmity  to  the  favorite  Godoy,  was  presently  ban- 
ished once  more  to  Gijdn  and  in  1801  cast  into 
prison  in  Majorca,  where  he  ranalned  for  seven 
years.  On  the  French  invasion  he  was  released 
(1808),  and  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  became 
King  he  was  offered  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior. 
Declining  the  office,  he  joined  the  Patriotic 
party,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Central 
Junta,,  and  helped  to  reorganize  the  Cortes. 
Stung  by  the  violent  opposition  and  hatred  he 
met,  Jovellanos  retired  to  Gijfin,  whence,  on  the 
occupation  of  the  town  by  the  French,  he  es- 
caped to  Vega,  where  he  died.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  compositions  in  prose  and 
verse.  Of  the  latter  the  moat  celebrated  are  the 
tragedy  El  Pelayo  and  the  comedy  of  El  delin' 
cvente  honrado.  Jovellanos  was  a  man  of  fine 
spiritual  feeling  and  versatile  genius.  His  fer- 
vent desire  to  restore  his  country  to  its  former 
rank  in  politics  and  literature  inspired  all  his 
actions  and  gained  him  the  love  of  the  best  ele- 
ments in  Spain.   His  Memoriaa  poUUssffS  (1801)^ 
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were  auppreseed  in  Spain,  but  appeared  in  a 
Frmch  translation  in  1825.  Consult  his  Ohraa 
completaa  (7  vols.,  Ma^irid,  1831-32,  and  Barce- 
lona, 1839)  ;  "La  satire  de  Jovellanos  centre  la 
mauvaiae  education  de  la  noblesse,"  edited  by 
A.  Morel-Fatro,  in  Bibliothique  des  utUversit^ 
du  midi,  part  iii  (Bordeaux,  ISOO) ;  and  James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Bibliographic  de  la  litt^' 
ture  eapagnole  (Paris,  1913), 

JOVELLAR  T  SOLEB,  Hfi-ve-Iyar'  e  sft-Ur', 
JoAQufN  (1819-92).  A  Spanish  general  and 
statesman.  Born  at  Palma  de  Majorca  (1819), 
he  finished  his  military  studies  (1838),  passed 
throu^  various  grades  of  service  in  Cuba  ( 1842- 
40)  and  in  Spain  (1849-53);  and  then  accom- 
panied Marshall  O'Donnell  to  Morocco,  where, 
after  being  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Wad-el- 
Ras,  he  was  decorated  upon  the  battlefield  and 
advanced  to  a  colonelcy  (1800).  He  was  pro- 
moted brigadier  general  (1863),  served  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  War  (1864),  was  severely 
wounded  while  leading  his  troops  against  the 
insurgents  in  the  street  fighting  in  Madrid 
(1866),  and  left  the  country  upon  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Bepublic.  Returning  later  in  the 
year,  he  was  sent  by  Castelar  as  Governor  Gen- 
eral to  Cuba.  In  the  first  cabinet  of  Alfonso 
XII  he  was  War  Minister,  and  later  he  was 
again  Governor  General  of  Cuba,  remaining 
there  until  the  Peace  of  ZanjOn  closed  the  10 
years'  insurrection  (June  18,  1878).  Subse- 
quently he  became  captain  general  of  the  army. 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  life  sena- 
tor, and  captain  graieral  of  the  Philippines. 
Decorated  with  many  orders,  he  was  an  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  held  the  following 
grand  crosses:  San  Fernando,  San  Ilermene- 
gildo,  Isabel  la  Cat6lica,  Military  Merit  (both 
the  red  and  the  white) ;  and  the  grand  cordon 
of  San  Benito  de  Avis  in  Portugal. 

JOVXAinJS,  jo'vI-a'nOs,  Flavius  Claudius. 
Roman  Emperor  ( 363-364  a.d.  ) ,  the  son  of 
Varronianus,  a  noted  general  of  the  period.  He 
was  captain  of  the  life  guards  icomes  ordinis 
domesticorum)  of  the  E!mperor  Julian,  attend- 
ing him  in  bis  disastrous  campaign  against  the 
Persians.  Julian  having  fallen  in  battle,  Jovi- 
anus  was  proclaimed  his  successor  by  the  army. 
His  first  task  was  to  save  his  army,  harassed 
by  the  Persians  and  suffering  greatly  for  want 
of  provisions.  He  reached  the  Tigris  in  safety, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  cross,  exposed  as  he 
was  to  attack  from  the  Persian  force.  The 
Persian  King  8apor  proposed  as  terms  of  peace 
that  Uie  Romans  should  surrender  their  con- 

Sinests  west  of  the  Tigris,  together  with  the 
ortrcss  of  Nisibis  and  many  other  strongholds 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  should  bind  themselves  not 
to  aid  the  Armenians,  with  whom  the  Persians 
were  then  at  war.  His  troops  being  in  great 
distress,  Jovianus  submitted  and  marched  west- 
ward. He  surrendered  Nisibis  to  the  Persians; 
its  inhabitants  removed  to  Amida,  which  be- 
came the  chief  Roman  town  in  Mesopotamia. 
On  his  arrival  at  Antioch  he  proclaimed  him- 
self a  Christian  and  rescinded  the  edicts  of 
Julian  against  the  Christians,  granting  pro- 
tection to  such  as  remained  pagans.  He  up- 
held the  Nicene  or  orthodox  crpe<l,  against  the 
Arians,  and  restored  the  bishops  who  had  suf- 
fered at  their  hands.  He  reinstated  Athanasius 
in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  from  wliich  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  Arians.  Acknowledged  by 
the  various  provinces,  he  set  out  from  Antiocn 
for  Constantinople,  stopping  at  Tarsus  to  pay 


funeral  honors  to  Julian's  remains.  Continuing 
his  journey  in  unusually  severe  cold,  of  which 
several  of  his  attendants  died,  he  reached  An- 
cyra,  where  he  assumed  consular  dignity,  and  a 
few  days  after  came  to  Dadastana  in  Galatia. 
The  next  morning  (Feb.  17,  364  a.d.)  he  was 
found  dead  in  hlslied.  Some  attribute  his  deatii 
to  suffocation  from  the  fumes  of  a  charcoal  fire 
in  his  room,  others  to  the  dagger  or  poison  of 
an  assassin.  He  was  33  years  of  age  and  had 
reigned  seven  months.  Valentinian  I  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  by  the  army.  Consult:  Schil- 
ler, Oeachichte  der  romitchen  Kaiserzeit,  vol.  ii 
(Gotha,  1887);  Beeck.  Qeaohichie  des  Unter- 
ganga  der  antiken  Welt,  vol.  iv  (Berlin,  1911) ; 
The  Cambridge  JUediwval  HUtory,  voL  i  (New 
York,  1011). 

JOVHJE.    See  Iovii^b. 

JOVnriAN.  An  Italian  heretic  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  an  opponent  of  mona- 
chism,  of  celibacy,  and  of  the  maceration  of  the 
body  by  fasting,  but  himself  remained  unmar- 
ried. He  held  that  Mary,  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  ceased  to  be  a  virgin;  that  the  blessedness 
of  heaven  does  not  depend  on  the  merit  of  good 
works;  that  a  Christian  cannot  sin  willfully, 
but  will  resist  and  overccone  the  devil.  He  ad- 
vocated his  opinions  first  at  Milan;  but,  Am- 
brose forbidding  their  propagation,  he  went  to 
Rome  about  388.  He  and  those  who  followed 
him  were  condemned  and  excommunicated  in 
councils  held  at  Rome  and  at  Milan  in  390. 
Pope  Siricius  confirmed  the  sentence,  and  the 
Emperor  Honorius  enacted  laws  against  the  Jo- 
vinians.  Their  leader  was  banished  to  the  lonely 
island  of  Boa,  off  the  coast  of  Illyria,  where  he 
died  before  406.  But  his  opinions  spread,  and 
it  was  said  that  several  nuns  in  Rome  married. 
Augustine  came  forth  in  defense  of  the  orthodox 
principles  and  practices  of  the  ascetics,  endeav- 
oring by  argument  to  reconcile  them  with  reason 
and  Scripture,  and  Jerome  followed  in  the  same 
defense.  Underneath  his  heresy  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  healthy  protest  against  asceticism, 
but  all  our  knowledge  of  him  comes  from  Je- 
rome's violent  "Adversus  Jovinianum,"  Nicene 
and  Post-7>,^icene  Fathers,  vol.  vi  (2d  series,  New 
York,  1893).  Consult  Adolf  Hamack,  Biatory 
of  Dogma  (Boston,  1894-1900). 

JCKVrtTS,  Paulus.  An  Italian  humanist  and 
historian.    See  Giovio,  Paolo. 

JOWETT,  jou'et,  Benjamin  (1817-93).  A 
distinguished  English  scholar  and  educator.  He 
was  bom  in  London  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
School  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  before  he  took  his 
degree  in  1839,  and  to  a  tutorship  in  1842, 
which  he  held  imtil  he  became  master  in  1870. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1842  and  priest  in 
1845.  His  religious  views,  originally  evangeli- 
cal, were  disturbed  by  the  excitements  of  the 
Oxford  movement  and  especially  by  daily  inter- 
course with  W.  Q.  Ward,  also  a  fellow  of 
Balliol.  He  was  carried  in  the  direction  of 
Roman  Catholicism  for  a  time,  but  a  reaction 
set  in  which  took  him  far  into  liberal  theology. 
The  publication  in  1856  of  his  edition  of  the 
Epistles  tn  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans,  with  the  accompanying  essays,  raised 
a  storm  of  protest;  and  when  in  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  regius  professorship  of 
Greek,  his  opponents  made  a  strong  manifesta- 
tion against  him  and  succeeded  for  10  years  in 
preventing  him  from  receiving  the  full  income 
of  the  office.   His  essay  on  the  "Interpretation 
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of  Scripture,"  published  in  Essays  and  Reviews 
(I860),  committed  him  still  more  definitely  to 
the  Broad  Church  movement.  His  most  impor- 
tant and  formative  work,  however,  was  done  as 
master  of  Balliol  from  1870  until  hia  death,  and 
as  vice  cliancellor  of  the  university  from  1882 
to  1886;  an  extraordinary  personal  influmce  over 
his  pupils,  many  of  whom  occupied  later  the 
foremost  places  in  English  public  life,  and  a 
broad  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  coll^ 
and  the  university  enabled  him  to  do  much 
towards  shaping  the  life  and  thought  of  his 
generation.  He  never  aspired  to  be  the  leader 
of  a  school  either  in  religion  or  in  philosophy, 
but  in  m^ny  ways,  as  when  he  launched  'T.  H. 
Green  upon  the  study  of  Hegel,  he  affected  the 
movements  of  others.  His  translations  of  Plato, 
Thucydides,  and  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle, 
especially  the  rendering  of  Plato,  are  recognized 
masterpieces  of  Englisli.  The  admirably  written 
IntTodtictions  in  the  translation  of  Plato  did 
much  to  popularize  the  study  of  Plato  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere;  the  notes  and  essays  in 
the  edition  of  the  Republic  of  Plato  harve  schol- 
arly value.  On  Jowett's  classical  scholarship, 
consult  Sandys,  A  History  of  Claaeical  Scholar- 
ship, vol.  iii  (Cambridge,  1908).  Two  volumes 
of  sermona  appeared  in  1890  and  1901  and  of 
theological  essays  in  1806  and  1907.  Consult: 
Ward,  W.  a.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement 
(London,  1889)  ;  Tollemache,  Benjamin  Jowett, 
Master  of  Balliol  (ib.,  1895);  his  Life  and 
Letters,  by  Abbott  and  Campbell  (2  vols.,  ib., 
1897),  and  Letters  (ib.,  1899);  essays  in  A.  C. 
Swinburne,  Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry  (ib., 
1894),  and  Leslie  Stephen,  Studies  of  a  Biog- 
rapher, vol.  ii  (ib.,  1898)  ;  a  biography  by 
Evelyn  Abbott,  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
ntphy,  supp.  vol.  iii  (l^ndon,  1901). 

JOWETT,  John  Henry  (1864-1923).  A 
British-American  clei^man.  Born  at  Halifax, 
England,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1887)  and  at  Oxford  (1887- 
90),  and  was  minister  of  St.  James's  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ( 1 890-95 ) , 
and  afterward,  until  1911,  of  the  Carr's  Lane 
Church,  Birmingham.  In  1910  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Free  Church  Council.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1911  to  be  pastor 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  where,  widely  noted  for  his  preaching,  he 
had  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  the 
country.  Tlie  degree  of  D.t).  was  conferred 
Upon  him  by  Edinburgh  in  1910  and  by  New 
York  University  in  1911.  His  writings  include: 
From  Strength  to  Strength  (1898;  new  ed., 
1909);  Meditations  for  Quiet  Momenta  (1899; 
new  ed.,  1906) ;  Apostolic  Optimism,  and  Other 
Sermona  (1901;  7th  ed.,  1909);  Brooks  by  the 
Traveler's  Way  (1902);  Thirsting  for  the 
Springs  (1902)  ;  The  Passion  for  Souls  (1905) ; 
Epistles  of  St.  Peter  (1905)  ;  The  High  Calling 
(1909):  The  Transfigured  Church  (1910);  The 
Preacher:  His  Life  and  Work  (Yale  Lectures, 
1912);  Things  that  Matter  Mosi  (1913);  My 
Daily  Meditation  (1914). 

.  JOWr,  jouf,  or  DJOWT'.  An  oasis  in  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  between  the  Shammar 
and  the  Syrian  deserts  (Map;  Asia,  P  5  and  6). 
It  has  a  fertile  and  well-watered  soil,  producing 
dates  and  other  southern  fruits.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  40,000.  Tlie  chief  settle- 
ment. El-Djof  or  Djowf-Aniir,  contains  about 
600  dwellin^^s  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
waU.   East  of  El-Djof  lies  Sekakah,  with  about 


600  dwellings  and  fine  gardens.  Jowf  is  also 
the  name  of  a  district  in  southern  Arabia  to 
the  east  of  Yemen. 

JOY,  Chables  Abao  (1823-91).  An  Ameri- 
can chemist,  bom  in  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Union  College  and  at  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  C<uU|^.  He  stiulied  at  the 
nniversities  of  Berlin  and  GOttingen  and  in 
18S2  received  from  the  latter  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
After  further  study  in  Paris  he  returned  to 
America  and  occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry  at 
Union  College  until  1857,  when  he  was  called  to 
a  similar  position  at  Columbia,  where  he  re- 
mained for  20  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
many  scientific  societies,  was  in  1866  made 
president  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History 
(Which  developed  into  the  New  York  Acad.eniy 
of  Sciences) ,  contributed  to  many  periodicals, 
and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Scientifio 
American  and  the  Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

JOT,  Thohas  (1610-78).  An  American  colo- 
nist. He  was  bom  in  Norfolk  Ounty,  England, 
came  to  America  in  1635,  and  settled  in  Boston, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  an  architect  and 
builder.  He  took  part  in  the  "Child  Memorial" 
agitation  of  1846  against  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical system  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  suffer- 
ing fines  and  imprisonment,  along  vrtth  his  asso- 
ciates, he  lived  until  16S7  at  Hingham,  after 
which  he  again  lived  in  Boston.  In  1657,  also, 
he  built  the  town  house  of  Boston,  the  first 
important  public  edifice  in  New  England. 

JOYCE,  Isaac  Wilson  (1836-1905).  An 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop.  He  was 
bom  in  Coleraine  Townsliip,  Ohio,  and  was 
educated  at  Hartsville  College.  He  joined  the 
Northwest  Indiana  conference  of  his  church  in 
1850,  subsequently  being  transferred  to  the 
Cincinnati  conference.  He  was  elected  bishop  in 
1888.  In  1892  he  had  episcopal  supervision  of 
the  work  in  Europe;  in  1896-97,  with  residence 
in  China,  he  supervised  all  the  mission  work  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea ;  and  in  1903  and 
1904  he  made  episcopal  tours  of  Soutli  America. 
He  was  president  of  the  Epworth  league  of  the 
entire  church  from  1900  to  1904.  (Consult  W.  F. 
Sheridan,  Life  of  Isaac  Wilson  Joyce  (New 
York,  1907). 

JOTOE,  Robert  Dwtsb  (1836-83).  An 
Irish-American  poet  and  physician,  born  in  Lim- 
erick County.  He  was  educated  there  and  in 
Dublin,  where  he  went  to  practice,  and  where, 
wliilc  practicing,  he  also  taught  English  litera- 
ture. In  1866  tie  emigrated  to  Boston  and  pub- 
lished afterward  Legends  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland 
(1868),  Fireside  Stories  of  Ireland  (1871),  Bat- 
lads  of  Irish  Chivalry  (1872;  New  York,  1908), 
Blanid  ( 1870 ) ;  but  his  best  poem  is  the  epic 
Deirdr6,  issued  in  the  "No  Name  Series"  (1876). 

JOTEUSE  ENTBfiB,  zhwA'ygz'  ttN'trft'  (Fr., 
Joyous  Entry).  An  ancient  provincial  charter 
of  privileges  of  Brabant,  which  every  duke  from 
the  time  of  Wenceslas,  in  1355,  was  obliged  to 
ratify  before  hia  entrance  into  the  capital. 
John  III.  Duke  of  Brabant,  having  lost  his 
sons,  wished  to  have  his  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band, the  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  inherit  all  his 
property — Bral>ant,  Antwerp,  Limburg,  etc.  The 
nobles  of  Brabant  flnnlly  agreed,  but  secured 
this  charter,  in  1353,  in  return,  guaranteeing  to 
them  a  voice  in  all  important  matters,  freedom 
of  commerce,  and  certain  judicial  rights.  The 
abrogation  of  the  Joyeuse  Entrtfe  by  Joseph  II 
(q.v.)  in  1789  l('d  to  an  uprising  in  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands.   It  was  ratified  ier  the  losfa 
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rented  rooma.  It  now  occupies  a  'Cainpus  of 
23  acres,  with  eight  Bubstantial  buildings  of 
brick  and  stone.  In  the  coll^  proper  there  is 
a  four-year  course,  leading  to  the  d^ree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  It  has  also  a  preparatory 
course,  a  School  of  Education,  and  schools  of 
Bible,  Music,  and  Business.  The  institution 
places  emphasis  on  the  religious  side  of  educa- 
tion and  exercises  a  careful  superrision  over 
its  students.  It  had,  in  1914,  422  students  and 
22  instructors.  The  endowment  in  1914  was 
$186,000,  and  the  college  property  was  valued 
at.  $250,000.  The  library  contained  26,000  vol- 
umes and  4000  pamphlets.  The  president  in 
1914  was  I.  H.  Brumbaugh,  A.M. 

TTTITIATA  BXTEB.  A  river  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna below  the  West  Branch  (Map:  Penn- 
sylvania, F  6).  It  has  its  sources  in  Bedford, 
Blair,  and  Somerset  counties,  the  chief  of  its 
head  streams  being  the  Frankstown  and  the 
Raystown  branches,  both  of  which,  like  the  main 
stream,  flow  through  much  wild  and  beautiful 
country.  Its  course,  which  is  exceedingly  sinu- 
ous, is  generally  northeast  and  then  east  until 
it  enters  the  Susquehanna  at  Duncan's  Island, 
about  13  miles  northwest  of  Harrisburg.  Its 
total  length  is  about  200  milea,  and  its  average 
fall  3>/a  feet  to  the  mile.  Consult  Hoyt  and  An- 
dersrai,  Hydrography  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Drainage  Baein,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  109 
(Washington,  1905). 

XCTNII/rcrS.  a  bishop  of  Africa,  who  flour- 
lished  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  Instituta  Regularia  Divina  Legia  { c.560 ) , 
one  of  the  earliest  introductions  to  the  sacred 
writings.  Junilius  himself  claimed  no  original- 
ity, but  in  the  introduction  to  the  work  stated 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  Its 
contents  to  a  certain  Paulus  of  Persia,  supposed 
to  have  been  Paulus  of  Bassora,  who  afterward 
became  Metropolitan  of  JTiaibis.  In  this  work, 
which  is  generally  called  De  Partibus  Divinee 
Legia,  Junilius  does  not  enumerate  the  Chroni- 
cles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Job,  Judith,  Esther,  or 
the  Maccabees  among  canonical  books.  Consult 
the  edition  by  Kilm  (Freiburg,  1880) ;  Beeker, 
Dae  System  des  Kirohenvaten  JuniUus  {LUbeck, 
1787);  Kilm,  Tkeodor  von  Mopsuestia  und 
JuniliuaAfricanus  (Freiburg,  1880). 

jmrXN',  R^n^n'.  An  inland  department  of 
Peru,  bounded  hy  the  Department  of  Huanuco 
on  the  north,  Cuzco  on  the  east,  Ayacucho  and 
HuancHvelica  on  the  south,  and  Lima  on  the 
west  (Map:  Peru,  B  6).  Area,  23,347  square 
miles.  One  of  the  Andes  ranges  traverses  the 
department  through  the  centre  and  divides  it 
into  two  parts — the  western  being  elevated; 
the  eastern  lower  and  thickly  woc^ed,  known 
as  the  hot  Montafia.  Agriculture  is  in  a  back- 
ward state,  the  chief  products  being  cereals, 
sugar  cane,  and  coffee.  The  mineral  wealth 
consists  of  silver,  copper,  coal,  and  salt,  but 
even  the  rich  deposits  of  silver  which  are  foimd 
in  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  neglected.  A  railroad 
connects  the  southern  part  of  the  province  with 
Lima  on  the  coast,  and  several  extensions  of 
this  line  have  been  projected,  which  will  open 
communication  with  the  eastern  and  northern 
departments.  Pop.  (est.),  304,000.  Capital, 
Cerro  de  Pasco  (q.v.l. 

JUNfN,  or  CHINOHAYCOCHA,  ch«n'chi- 
kVchi.  A  lake  in  the  Department  of  Junin, 
Peru,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  It 
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is  about  37  miles  long  and  7  miles  wide  and  is 
drained  by  the  Mantaro  River.  There  are  sev- 
eral towns  on  its  shores,  and  small  steamboats 

ply  on  it. 

JUUTPEB.  (older  forms  gynypre,  jeneper, 
from  OF.  geneivre,  genoivre.  It.  gineprOy  gittni- 
pero,  from  Lat.  juniperus,  junipvrua,  probably 
for  junonipirus,  Juno's  pear,  from  Juno,  Juno  + 
pints,  pear;  also  explained  as  being  from  ^u- 
iTenM,  young,  ^d  pirust  pear;  hardly  connected 
with  parere,  to  produce),  Juniperus.  A  genus 
of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
Coniferales,  the  largest  order  of  gymnosperms. 
Junipers  number  about  30  species,  which  occur  in 
the  mountains  and  extratropical  r^ions  of  the 
whole  Northern  Hemisphere  and  constitute  the 
largest  ^enus  of  the  tribe  Cupressineee,  a  tribe 
distinguished  among  conifers  by  its  cyclic  (op- 
posite  or  whorled)  leaves.  While  in  the  com- 
mon juniper  {J.  oommuftis)  the  leaves  are 
spreading  needles,  in  many  species  the  leaves 
appear  as  small,  overlapping  green  scales,  at- 
tached to  the  stem  by  one  face  (concrescent) . 
The  stamens  and  carpels  occur  in  different  cones, 
and  the  two  kinds  of  cones  are  usually  upon 
different  plants.  A  peculiarity  of  the  junipers 
is  that  the  smalt  carpellate  (seed-hearing)  cone 
ripras  fleshy,  forming  the  so-called  juniper  berry, 
which  of  course  is  not  a  true  berry.  The  com- 
mon juniper  (Juniperus  communis),  common  to 
northern  high  latitudes,  rarely  exceeds  a  height 
of  30  feet  and  in  general  is  only  a  shrub  from 
2  to  6  feet  high.   The  abundant,  round,  bluish- 


black  currant-like  fruit  takes  two  years  to 
ripen.  On  the  shell  of  the  nuts  are  three  glands, 
which  abound,  especially  before  ripening,  in  an 
essential  oil—oil  of  juniper— present  also  par- 
ticularly in  the  young  wood.  The  wood  is 
yellowish  red,  brownish  in  the  heart,  hard,  and 
fragrant.  When  of  sufficient  size,  it  is  much 
valued  for  turning  and  veneering.  The  dry 
twigs,  roots,  and  berries  are  used  for  fumiga- 
tion. The  berries,  which  have  a  stroI^^  and  pe- 
culiar flavor,  are  much  used  for  flavoring  gin, 
which  derives  its  name  from  them.  They  also 
enter  into  several  medical  preparations,  being 
stimulant,  sudorific,  and  diuretic.  The  bark  of 
juniper  may  be  made  into  ropes,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  roots  are 
wQvoi  into  coarse  baskets.    Oil  of  juniper,  <m 
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which  the  mediciDal  properties  of  the  plant  de- 
pend, haa  a  apecifie  gravity  of  0.830.  It  ia 
obtained  by  distilling  the  unripe  fruit  or  the 
twigs  with  water.  Six  drops  are  a  dose.  Span- 
ish juniper  {Juniperus  oxycedrtu)  grows  in 
arid  situations  in  the  countrieB  around  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  From  its  fruit,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  and  its  wood  is 
procured  an  essential  oil  of  disagreeable  odor, 
called  huile  de  cade,  which  is  used  in  veterinary 
practice,  particularly  as  a  cure  for  scab  in 
sheep.  Virginian  juniper  (Juniperus  virgmi- 
ana),  the  red  cedar,  or  savin,  of  North  Amer- 
ica, is  a  tree,  often  50  to  100  feet  high,  of 
conical  form,  with  horizontal  branches  and  very 
small  leaves.  Its  range  is  from  Lake  Champlain 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  sandy  or  rocky  places. 
It  is  often  planted  in  pleasure  gardens  in  Eu- 
rope. The  berries  are  smalt  and  bright  blue. 
The  heart  wood  is  of  a  beautiful  red  color,  la 
valued  by  turners,  coopers,  etc.,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  for  making  lead  pencils.  The  wood 
is  very  resistant  to  decay  and  on  this  account 
is  in  demand  for  fence  posts.  There  are  often 
found  on  the  branches  gall-like  hypertrophies 
called  cedar  apples,  which  are  induced  by  one 
stage  in  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  causing 
apple  rust.  (See  Apple,  Diaeiiae».)  The  Ber- 
muda cedar  (Junipenu  berntudiona),  a  native 
of  the  Bermudas,  is  a  small  tree,  with  very 
fragrant,  reddish-brown  wood,  which  ia  used  for 
furniture,  pendl  making,  etc.,  and  also  for  lin- 
ing cabinets,  its  odor  preventing  the  attacks  of 
motha  and  other  insects.  The  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains produce  several  species  of  jimiper — trees 
of  considerable  size,  beautiful  appearance,  and 
valuable  wood.  The  Swedish  juniper  of  our 
shrubberies  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  comhion 
juniper.  There  are  a  number  of  other  species  of 
JuniperuB  of  similar  habit  and  use  throughout 
the  world;  also  many  dwarf  species  that  are 
procumbent  or  trailing.  Among  the  larger  tree 
forms  are  Juniperut  ohinmaia,  Jwmperug  ea- 
celaa,  and  Juniperua  recurva  of  Asia,  Junipems 
procera  of  Abyssinia,  and  Juniperua  californica, 
Junipenta  occhlentalig,  and  Juniperva  mexicana 
of  the  western  United  States  and  Mexico. 
There  are  also  numerous  horticultural  varieties 
in  cultivation. 

JUMlPEBO,  Ht^nS^pd-rO,  Miauu.  Joet 
Sebba  (1713-84).  A  Franciscan  missionary  to 
the  Indians  of  California.  He  was  bom  on  the 
island  of  Majorca  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
when  he  became  a  priest  (1730),  he  exchanged 
his  baptismal  name,  Miguel  Jos4  Serra,  for  the 
cltrical  one,  Junfpero.  At  the  age  of  36  he 
sailed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America,  and  from  1750  imtil  1769  he  min- 
istered to  nomadic  tribes  of  aborigines  in  Mex- 
ico. Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Lower  California  Father  Junfpiero  was  ordered 
to  Cake  up  their  relinquished  work,  and  while 
he  was  president  of  the  California  missions 
there  were  founded  tlie  missions  of  San  Diego 
(1769),  San  Carlos  (1770),  San  Antonio  (1771), 
San  Gabriel  (1771).  San  Luis  Obispo  (1772), 
San  Francisco  ( 1776 ) ,  San  Juan  Capistrano 
(1776),  Santa  Clara  (1777),  and  San  Buena- 
ventura (1782).  He  made  many  long  and  toil- 
some wildemesa  journeys  to  other  stations,  but 
his  particular  charge  was  the  San  Carlos  Mis- 
sion at  Monterey,  and  he  had  under  him  16 
missionaries  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  who 
by  1780  had  converted  more  than  3000  Indians, 
instructed  them  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  per- 


suaded them  to  give  up  their  wanderi^us  to 
form  agrieultnral  colonies  around  the  differoit 
missions.  These  in  turn  required  military  sta- 
tions or  presidios  for  their  protection,  and  thus 
the  settlement  of  California  was  begun.  Father 
Junfpero  was  buried  in  his  own  church  at 
Monterey,  now  in  ruins,  and  Father  Palon,  his 
assistant  and  successor,  one  of  the  three  en- 
thusiasts who  came  out  with  him  to  America, 
left  behind  an  interesting  memoir,  called  Vida 
de  JutUpero.  Consult:  O.  W.  James,  Old  Mia- 
aiona  and  Miaaion  Indiana  of  California  (Los 
Angeles,  1895) ;  B.  J.  Clinch,  Califomia  and  f*« 
Missions,  vol.  ii  (San  Francisco,  1904);  Zephy- 
rin  Engelhardt,  Miaaiona  and  Missionaries  of 
Califomia,  vol.  ii,  part  i  (ib.,  1912);  G.  W. 
James,  Old  Franciscan  Miasiona  of  Califomia 
(Boston,  1013). 

JUNIUS,  y5!S'n*-V8,  FrasciscUS,  THE 
YouNaEB  (1589-1677).  A  German  philologist 
and  antiquan^.  He  was  bom  at  Heidelberg, 
the  son  of  Franeisena  Junius  the  theologian. 
The  family  having  removed  to  Leyden  in  IS92, 
he  studied  there  under  his  brother-in-law,  the 
celebrated  philologist  Gerhard  Vosaius.  In  1620 
he  visited  France  and  in  1621  went  to  England, 
where  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  held  that  office  for  30  years,  during 
which  time  he  studied  the  Teutonic  languages. 
His  greatest  work  was  his  Olosaarium  Oothicum 
(1064-66),  in  five  languages,  the  English  por- 
^on  of  which  has  been  issued  separately  as 
Btymologioum  Anglicanum.  He  also  wrote  De 
Pictura  Veterum  (1637),  with  an  English  trans- 
lation by  himself,  and  published  the  first  edition 
of  the  Oothio  Gospels  of  Ulfilaa  (1665),  with  a 
commentary.  He  left  his  valuable  manuscripts 
to  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

JUNTtlS,  jJSSn'yiis,  LETrEEs  of.  A  famous 
series  of  70  letters  signed  "Junius,"  which  ap- 
peared in  a  London  newspaper,  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiaer,  between  Jan.  21,  1760,  and  Jan.  21, 
1772.  The  signature  "Junius"  had  appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  Nov.  21,  1768,  when  Grafton 
and  Camden  were  assailed  for  their  behavior 
towards  Wilkes.  Revised  by  the  author,  the 
Letters  were  reprinted  March  3,  1772,  by  Henry 
S.  Woodfall,  editor  and  printer  of  the  Adver- 
tiser. In  1S12  appeared  a  new  edition,  contain- 
ing 113  additional  letters  variously  signed, 
which  vere  attributed  to  the  author  of  Junius. 
The  first  letter  in  the  first  collected  edition, 
which  treats  of  the  "State  of  the  Nation," 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  subsequent  correspond- 
ence. In  it  the  author  singles  out  several 
leading  members  of  the  ministry  and  boldly 
denounces  their  inefficiency.  No  sooner  did  the 
first  letter  appear  tlian  the  court  party  took 
the  alarm.  An  invisible  and  dreaded  censor  was 
evidently  moving  among  them — one  who  seemed 
cognizant  of  all  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses, 
who  not  only  knew  intimately  the  public  career 
of  ministers,  but  was  fully  informed  regarding 
the  follies  and  the  crimes  of  their  private 
lives.  Sir  W.  Draper,  who  entered  into  con- 
troversy with  this  unknown  adversary,  was  in 
the  end  overmastered.  The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
lord  Mansfield,  and,  chief  of  all,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  writhed  beneath  his  lash.  The  great- 
est sensation  was  created  by  the  "Address  to 
the  King"  (Dec.  19.  1769),  in  which  King 
George  was  reminded  of  the  fate  of  Charles  1. 
Woodfall,  as  printer  and  publisher,  was  prose- 
cuted, but  acquitted  on  a  technicality.  The 
style  of  these  letters,  though  somewhat,  stiff  andj 
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formal,  is  remarkable  for  closeness  of  argument, 
felicitj  of  illuBtration  and  allusion,  and  brilliant 
epigram.  Whoever  Junius  was,  he  had  made  too 
many  enemies  to  be  safe  in  acknowledging  him- 
self. The  lotterB  were  ascribed  in  turn  to 
Burke,  Lord  Shelbume,  Colonel  Barr^,  Lord 
George  Saokrille,  Wilkes,  Horne  Tooke,  Xiord 
Lyttleton,  and  several  others;  but  the  general 
opinion  now  is  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  (q.v.) 
was  the  author.  The  handwriting  of  Junius 
seems  to  be  the  handwriting  of  Francis  slightly 
disguised,  though  experts  are  not  in  full  agree- 
ment on  this  point.  Junius,  as  is  evident  irom 
bis  letters,  knew  the  forms  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  business  of  the  War  OflSce,  attended  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1770,  and  took  notes  of 
speeches,  especially  of  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham;  denounced  the  promotion  of  Anthony 
Chamier  in  the  War  Office  as  unjust  to  Mr. 
Francia,  and  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to 
the  first  Lord  Holland.  All  these  circumstances 
in  the  position  of  Junius  correspond  with  the 
history  of  Francis.  This  and  similar  evidence, 
however,  is  wholly  cireunxstantial.  That  Fran- 
cis wrote  the  Letters  of  Junius  has  never  been 
proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Consult  the 
Letters,  edited  by  J,  Wade,  in  Bohn's  Library 
(London,  1S54);  Chabot  and  Twisleton,  The 
Bandwriting  of  Junius  (ib.,  1870);  G.  H.  R. 
Francis,  Junius  Revealed  (ib.,  1894) ;  The  Fran- 
cis Letters,  edited  hy  Francia  and  Keary  (ib., 
1901). 

JUNK  (Malay  ajong,  jong,  Chin,  chw^an, 
eku'en,  (Atr'an,  Cantonese  ionk,  ship).  A  Chi- 
nese vessel,  often  of  severaj  hundred  tons.  The 
old-type  junks  have  but  one  large  mast  with  or 
without  one  or  more  smaller  ones.  Many  mod- 
ern junks  (and  perhaps  some  old  ones  were  also 
so  fitted)  have  two  masts  of  about  equal  size. 
The  hull  appears  ungainly,  the  stern  being  high 
and  the  bow  low,  and  the  lines  rather  full  above 
water;  but  the  underwater  body  is  often  found 
to  be  very  finely  modeled,  and  the  woodwork  of 
the  hull  strongly  and  beautifully  put  together. 
The  sails  are  made  of  coarse  cloth  or  matting 
and  bent  to  a  vard,  which  is  hoisted  to  the  top 
of  the  mast;  their  height  would  render  it  dim- 
cult  to  make  them  set  flat  with  ropes  only,  so 
that  they  are  stifTened  by  small  bamboo  poles 

{ilaced  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction.  Most 
arge  junks  are  good  sea  boats,  riding  out 
severe  typhoons  in  safety. 

JVIIXBB.  yw'ker,  Wilhelu  (1840-02).  A 
Kussian  explorer  in  4^frica.  He  was  bom  at 
Moscow,  of  German  parents,  and  studied  first 
at  St.  Petersburg,  then  at  GOttingen,  Berlin, 
and  Prague.  In  1860  he  visited  Iceland  and 
first  went  to  Africa  in  1873.  Having  made 
short  excursions  to  Tunis  (1874)  and  Lower 
Egypt  (1875),  he  went,  in  1876,  from  Suakin 
to  Khartum,  sailed  up  the  Blue  Nile,  and  made 
extensive  trips  in  a  western  direction,  returning 
to  Europe  in  1878.  Towards  the  end  of  1879  he 
set  out  on  a  new  expedition  into  the  territories 
of  the  Niam  Niam  and  Mangbattu  to  explore 
the  basins  of  the  Welle  and  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal. 
When  he  was  about  to  return  in  December, 
1883,  after  having  obtained  satisfactory  results, 
his  way  down  the  Nile  was  cut  off  by  tlie  up- 
rising of  the  Mahdi,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  vith  Bmin  Pasha  at  Lado.  He  did  not 
succeed  until  1886  in  reaeliing  Zanzibar,  whence 
by  way  of  Cairo  ho  returned  to  Germany  and 
there  published  the  results  of  his  travels  under 
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the  title  Reisen  in  Afrika,  1^75-86  (3  vols., 
Vienna,  1889-91).  In  1887  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  presented  him  with  a  gold 

medal.   

JTTN'KXN",  Qboboe  (1700-1868).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  educator.  He  was  born 
near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege in  1813,  and  was  pastor  in  the  Associate 
Reformed  church  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and 
after  1822  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  1833 
he  left  the  Germantown  Manual  Labor  Academy, 
of  which  he  had  been  head,  founded  Lafayette 
College,  and  served  as  first  president  of  that 
institution  from  1832  to  1841.  After  three 
years  as  president  of  Miami  he  returned  to 
Lafayette,  and  in  1848  became  president  of 
Washington  College  (now  Washington  and 
Lee).  Although  an  able  defender  of  slavery, 
Junkin  was  strongly  Union  in  his  sentiments 
and  resigned  in  1861.  He  was  a  leader  of  t)ie 
Old  School  Presbyterians.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  able  administration  of  l.afayette  College 
(q.v.),  where  he  spent  more  than  $10,000  of  his 
own  fortune  and  his  wife's  to  pay  current  ex- 
penses. One  of  his  daughters  married  Gen. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson.  He  wrote  Political  Falla- 
cies (New  York,  1863)  and  vevcral  religious 
works.  Consult  the  biography  by  D.  X.  Junkin 
(Philadelphia,  1871). 

JIrNE:SSYLON^  An  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.    See  Salano. 

TUIHO  AND  HE'RA.  The  Roman  and  Greek 
names  of  the  queen  of  heaven  and  wife  of  the 
supreme  divinify.  Though  alike  in  many  re- 
spects, the  two  conceptions  can  best  be  treated 
separately. 

Hera  is,  in  all  particulars,  a  thoroughly  Hel- 
lenic conception,  and  the  theory  of  Semitic 
origin  may  be  dismissed  in  this,  as  in  most 
other  cases;  there  is,  however,  no  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  or  the 
original  nature  of  the  goddess.  While  some 
auniOTities  see  in  her  an  earth  goddess,  or  even 
the  special  earth  goddess  of  Argos,  and  in  lier 
tmion  with  Zeus  a  picture  of  the  union  of  earth 
(or  air:  so  Plato,  wbo  connected  her  name  with 
d-ip,  (lir)  and  heaven,  others,  especially  Roseher, 
regard  her  as  a  moon  goddess,  and  thus  espe- 
cially a  goddess  of  women  (whose  lives  were 
supposed  to  be  specially  infiuenced  by  the 
moon),  and  from  this  relation  developing  into 
the  wife  of  Zeus  and  guardian  of  marri^  life. 
This  latter  school  derives  the  name  from  a  root 
sarv  or  harv,  to  protect  (of.  Lat,  servare),  so 
that  the  original  form  would  be  'Ep/n.  What- 
ever the  original  nature  of  Hera  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  position  she 
occupies  in  the  Greek  religion.  She  is  the  con- 
sort of  Zeus,  for  the  major  part  of  Greece  at 
least.  (See,  however,  Dione,  and  Zctis,  under 
JcpiTEK.)  The  union  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  cele- 
brated widely  in  the  "Sacred  Marriage"  {kpis 
ydpos),  is  tne  prototype  of  human  wedlock. 
This  marriage  is  the  centre  of  Hera's  worship 
in  all  places.  As  the  guardian  of  marriage,  she 
also  assumes  guardianship  over  other  phases  of 
female  life,  and  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
often  as  a  goddess  of  childbirth  (e.g.,  at  the 
births  of  Hercules  and  Eurysthcus),  though  this 
function  was  usually  attributed  to  Eilcithyia 
(q.v.).  The  cow  was  one  of  her  sacred  animalSf 
and  in  later  times  -the  peacock  wag  regarded  as 
her  favorite  bird.  The  cult  of  Hi-ra  was  uni- 
versal throughout  the  Greek  world,  but  was 
especially  prominent  at  a  few  places,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  Aehnan  centres,  ArgM,  Myeenn, 

and  Sparta,  which,  in  Iliad,  Iv,  61  ff.,  she  ealls 
her  favorite  cities.  Argoe  waa  one  of  the  old- 
est and  moBt  famous  centres  of  her  worship. 
The  sanctuary  was  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
city  on  a  spur  of  ttie  ridge  bounding  the  Argive 
plain  and  nearer  Mycenee  than  Argos.  The  old 
temple  was  burnt  in  423  B.C.  A  new  building 
was  at  once  erected,  which  contained  a  gold  and 
ivory  statue  by  Potycleitus.  (See  HebaUH, 
The  Abqivel)  The  prieatesees  of  the  temple 
were  matrons  and  were  held  in  high  honor,  as 
it  was  by  the  years  of  the  prieBtesa  that  the 
Argivea  dated  events.  The  sanctuary  was  ex- 
cavated by  the  American  School  of  Classical- 
Studies  at  Athens  in  1892  and  the  following 
years.  (Consult  Waldstein,  The  Argive  Her  (gum. 
New  York.  1902.)  The  rites  of  Hera  at  this 
place  included  an  Important  festiviJ  which 
seems  to  have  represented  the  sacred  or  mystic 
marriage,  as  did  her  festivals  at  other  temples. 
Next  to  that  of  Argos  was  the  famous  temple 
on  the  island  of  Samos,  of  wMch  one  column 
is  still  standing.  Here  was  a  tradition  of  the 
birth  of  the  goddess,  under  a  sacred  willow, 
and  another  annual  marriage  festival.  She  waa 
ardently  worshiped  also  on  the  Lacinlan  prom- 
ontoiT  near  Crotona  in  Magna  Qnecia.  The 
best-defined  cult  of  Hera  as  a  marriage  goddess 
was  at  Platiea  and  on  the  neighboring  summit 
of  Mount  Cithferon,  where  a  great  festival  was 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  as  it  was 
said  that  Zeus  had  carried  the  maiden  Hera 
from  Eubffla  to  a  cave  on  this  mountain.  In 
literature  Hera  appears  not  only  as  the  matron 
and  noble  queen  of  the  gods,  but  also,  in  fact, 
more  often  as  the  jealous,  proud,  and  somewhat 
shrewish  wife,  bitterly  angered  at  her  husband's 
numerous  infidelities  and  frequently  persecuting 
the  children  of  her  rivals.  (See,  e.g.,  Alcubni; 
DanaK  ;  Bacchus  ;  Hebculbs  ;  lo ;  Lbto; 
Sbmelb.)  These  stories  of  Olympian  quarrels 
do  not  seem  to  have  influenced  the  cult.  The 
most  famous  statue  of  Hera  was  that  by  Poly- 
cleitus  at  Argos,  described  by  Pausanias  (q.v.) ; 
but  no  certain  copies  are  Icnown,  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  representatifws  by  other  great 
artists.  Indeed,  statues  or  busts  of  Hera  are 
comparatively  rare  in  our  museums.  The  god- 
dess is  represented  standing,  fully  draped,  with 
the  sceptre,  and  in  many  cases  with  a  veil.  Of 
busts,  the  oldest  is  the  rude  limestone  head 
from  Olympia.  The  most  celebrated  are  prob- 
ably the  Hera  Parneae  in  Naples,  once  believed 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Polycleitus,  though 
now  recognized  as  belonging  to  an  earlier  period 
and  different  school,  and  the  beautiful  Hera 
Ludovisi,  in  Rome,  a  work  probably  of  the 
fourth  century  b.c.,  though  the  date  is  still 
much  discussed.  In  reliefs,  paintings,  and  es- 
pecially on  vases,  the  type  of  Hera  naturally 
varies  much,  but  in  general  preserves  the  char- 
acter of  the  matron  and  queen. 

Jono'  (regarded  by  many  as  a  shortened 
form  of  lovino:  cf.  lovis,  an  old  name  of  Jupi- 
ter; the  words  come  from  a  root  meaning  to 
shine')  was  throughout  Italy  the  consort  of 
Jupiter  and  the  queen  of  heaven.  The  i^hole 
Worship  of  Juno  shows  the  closest  parallelism 
to  that  of  her  husband.  To  her  the  kalends 
(first)  of  each  month  were  sacred,  and  in  the 
earlier  belief  she  also  controlled  the  thunder- 
bolt This  aspect  of  her  cult  is  shown  in  her 
name,  Regina,  but  it  gradually  passed  into  the 
background,  and  Juno  became  the  goddess  of 


women,  especially  of  wives  and  mothers;  her 
great  festival  as  Lucina  (q.v.),  who  helped  in 
childbirth,  was  the  Matronalia  on  the  first  of 
March — the  day  on  which  at  first,  for  centuries, 
the  Roman  year  began — and  other  prominent 
celebrations  in  her  honor  were  in  the  hands  of 
women.  To  her  women  appealed  for  aid  at 
every  crisis.  On  the  Capitol  she  was  not  only 
honored  in  the  shrine  of  Jupiter,  but  also  had 
her  own  temple  as  Moneta,  where  later  the 
Roman  mint  was  situated.  She  was  worshiped 
also,  especially  at  Lanuvium  (q.v.),  as  Juno 
Sospita,  Juno  the  PreBerver,  giver  of  health 
and  safety,  to  individual  and  to  state.  In  later 
times  Greek  infiuenee  much  affected  the  Roman 
cult,  and  the  cult  of  Juno  approached  more  and 
more  closely  that  of  Hera.  Consult,  in  addition 
to  the  standard  mytliologies,  Overbeck,  Griechi- 
sche  Kututmythologie,  vol.  ii  (Leipzig,- 1873) ; 
Roscher,  Juno  «»d  Hera  (ib.,  1875);  Preller- 
Robert,  Qriechisohe  Mythologie  (Berlin,  1804); 
Farnell,  Culls  of  the  Greek  States,  vol.  i  (Ox- 
ford, 1896);  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (London, 
1899)  ;  Gruppe,  Griechische  Mythologie  und  Re- 
ligionsgeachichte,  vol.  i  (Munich,  1908)  ;  Frazer, 
The  Golden  Bough,  vol.  i  (London,  Ifill)  ;  C.  E. 
Gayley,  The  Clasaie  Myths  in  English  TAtera- 
ture  and  Art  (2d  cd.,  Boston,  1911) ;  Wissowa, 
Religion  und  Kultue  der  Rdmer  (2d  ed.,  Munich, 
1912). 

JTJ  NO  T ,  zhy'nA',  Andoche,  Duke  of 
ABBANTfes  (1771-1813).  A  marshal  of  France. 
He  was  born  Oct.  23,  1771,  at  Bussy-le-Grand, 
in  the  Department  of  C6te-d'0r,  entered  the 
army  as  a  volunteer  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  first  wars  of  the  Republic.  Napoleon's  at- 
tention was  flrst  drawn  to  him  during  the  dege 
of  Toulon.  Junot  accompanied  his  patron  to 
Italy  as  aid-de-camp,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Millesimo  (April  13-14,  1796)  he  distinguished 
himself  so  greatly  that  he  was  chosen  to  carry 
the  captured  colors  back  to  Paris.  He  waa 
later  wounded  in  the  head  at  Lomato,  an  injurj' 
from  tlie  eflteets  of  which  lie  never  completely 
recovered.  In  1708  he  followed  Napoleon  to 
Egypt,  was  there  created  a  brigadier  general, 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  Naz- 
areth, where,  at  the  head  of  300  cavalry,  he 
put  to  flight  an  army  of  several  thousand 
Turks.  Having  been  wounded  in  a  duel,  Junot 
waa  left  in  Egypt  and  on  the  journey  back  to 
France  was  captured  by  the  English.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris,  however,  in  1800,  and  was 
made  a  general  of  division  and  commandant 
of  Paris.  The  latter  post  was  not  filled  by 
Junot  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  After  he  had 
served  at  Arras  for  a  short  time,  he  was  sent, 
in  1804,  as  French  Ambassador  to  Portugal. 
He  left  Lisbon  without  permission,  in  1805,  and 
joined  Napoleon  in  Germany,  distinguishing 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  For  a  short 
time  in  1806  Junot  was  again  commandant  of 
Paris,  but  again  showed  himself  prodigal  and 
extravagant,  and  finally,  in  1807,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  destined 
for  the  invasion  of  Portugal.  His  army,  after 
undergoing  dreadful  privations,  reached  Lisbon 
December  1,  and  Junot  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  Kingdom.  For 
his  brilliant  conduct  at  this  time  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Abrantis  and  appointed  Governor  of 
Portugal,  although  he  waa  entirely  devoid  of 
administrative  talent;  but,  being  defeated  by 
Wellington  at  Vimeiro    (Aug.  21,   1808),  he 
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concluded  a  oonvention  at  Cintra  for  the  evaco- 

ation  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  returned  to 
France,  and  Bubsequently  fought  in  the  Penin- 
sula and  in  Russia.  In  1812  he  had  to  bear 
more  of  the  criticism  for  the  failure  of  the 
campaign  than  he  deserved  and  was  stigmatized 
by  Napoleon  as  deficient  in  energy  and  sent  to 
govern  Illyria.  At  this  time,  however,  it  be- 
came dear  that  hia  mind  waa  deranged,  and 
he  was  brought  back  to  France  and  was  taken 
to  his  father's  house  at  Montbard,  near  Dijon; 
hut  two  hours  after  his  arrival  he  precipitated 
himself  from  a  window  and  fractured  his  thigh 
bone.  Amputation  was  performed;  but  Junot 
frantically  tore  oft  the  bandages,  and  died  a 
week  later,  July  29,  1813.  Although  not  with- 
out brilliant  ^fts  and  charm  of  personality, 
he  was  too  much  of  a  sabreur  to  be  a  success- 
ful general  and  too  irresponsible  to  be  an  ad- 
ministrator. Constdt;  L.  P.  Junot,  Hiatow-e  des 
aalons  de  Paria  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1837);  id.» 
Souvenira  d'une  ambaaaade  et  d'un  aijour  en 
Eapagnc  et  en  Portugal,  de  1B08  A  1811  { 2  vols., 
Brussels,  1838);  Arthur  Chuquet,  "La  folic  de 
Junot,"  in  /ji8(t*«(  de  France,  A  oad^mie  dea 
Sciencea  Moralea  et  Politiguea,  SSancea  et 
Travaux,  vol.  Ixxil  (new  series,  Paris,  1909). 

TUVfOTf  Laube,  Duchess  of  ABBANXfes  (Lau- 
rette  de  Saint-Martin-Permon)  (1784-1838).  A 
French  writer,  the  wife  of  General  Junot,  to 
whom  she  waa  married  in  1790.  She  waa  a 
social  leader  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  I,  her 
salon  being  frequented  by  the  most  prominent 
personages  in  political  and  social  life  in  Paris. 
Her  boundless  extravagance  brought  about  com- 
plete financial  ruin.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  in  1813,  she  devoted  herself  to  his- 
torical writii^,  and  published  Mimoirea,  oh 
aouvmira  historigues  aur  NapolSon,  la  T^tfolu- 
tion,  le  directoire,  le  conaulat,  Vempire,  ei  la 
reatauration  (18  vols.,  1831-^),  which,  with 
all  their  difTuseness,  bear  witnras  to  her  keen 
observation  and  sound  judgment.  Despite  the 
popular  sensation  produced  by  these  and  sev- 
eral other  reminiscent  works,  she  sank  into  mis- 
fortune and  died  in  a  charitable  institution  in 
Paris. 

JTTN'TA,  8p.  pron.  HSihitft  (Sp.,  associa- 
tion). The  name  given  in  Spain  and  the  Span- 
ish-American countries  to  a  body  of  persons 
combined  for  any  political  or  civil  object.  The 
term  was  formerly  applied  more  exclusively  to 
afssemblies  of  representatives  of  the  people  meet- 
ing without  aut)iority  of  the  sovereign,  but  has 
been  extended  to  those  of  the  most  strictly  l^al 
character.   See  ATUNTAikfiENTO. 

JUNTA.   A  family  of  printers.   See  GnmTA, 

Junto.  The  name  used  of  a  small  coterie 
of  eminent  Whig  politicians  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Kussell,  Somers,  Montague,  and 
Wharton,  exerted  great  influence  on  British 
affairs  during  the  time  of  William  III. 

JTTON,  ytSCftn,  Paul  (1872-  ).  A  Rus- 
sian composer,  born  in  Moscow.  In  1888  he  en- 
tered theMoscow  Conservatorr,  where  his  teachers 
were  Hrimaly  (violin)  and  Arensky  and  Taneiev 
(compositioD).  After  an  additional  course  un- 
der Bargiel  at  the  Hochscfaule  in  Berlin  (1894), 
he  won  the  much  coveted  Mendelssohn  scholar- 
ship. In  1806  he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
of  composition  at  the  conservatory  in  Baku, 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  returned  the  following 
year  to  Berlin,  where  he  settled  permanently. 
In  1906  he  became  professor  of  composition  at 
the  Hochschule.   As  a  composer,  he  follows  the 


ideals  of  Brahma  in  his  devotion  to  ahsolote 

as  opposed  to  prc^amme  music  (q.T.).  Lika 
the  great  German  master,  he  cultivates  the 
classical  forms  and  derives  much  of  his  in- 
spiration from  the  folk  music  of  his  native 
land.  What  saves  him  from  being  a  mere 
imitator  of  Brahms  is  his  originality,  strong 
inventive  power,  and  the  decidedly  Slavic  char- 
acter of  his  music.  His  compositions  include  a 
symphony  in  A,  serenade,  phantasy,  suite,  and 
several  smaller  pieces  for  orchestra;  a  violin 
concerto;  piano  pieces;  songs.  His  chamber 
music,  in  which  field  he  probably  surpasses  all 
his  contemporaries,  is  remarkable  not  only  for 
its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  also  for  the  variety 
of  instruments  employed.  He  is  author  of  an 
excellent  Pmktiaohe  Harmonielekre  (1901)  and 
the  translator  into  German  of  Modeste  Tschai- 
kowaky's  biography  of  Peter  Tschaikowsky. 

JTTPATI  (jS^pA-tS')  PAliU  (South  Ameri- 
can Indian),  Raphia  vinifera.  A  palm  which 
grows  on  rich,  alluvial,  tide-flooded  lands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  stem  is  seldom 
more  than  6  or  8  feet  high;  but  the  leaves, 
which  are  pinnate,  with  leaflets  about  4  feet 
long,  are  often  50  to  60  feet  long,  rise  vertically 
from  the  summit  of  the  stem,  bend  out  on  every 
side  in  graceful  curves,  forming  a  magnificent 
plume,  and  are  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  The  leafstalks,  which  are  often 
12  or  16  feet  long  below  the  first  leaflets,  and 
4  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  are  perfectly  straight 
and  cylindrical.    When  dried,  the  thin,  hard, 

flossy  outer  covering  is  used  for  laths  and  win- 
ow  blinds.  The  interior  part  is  soft  enough 
to  be  uaed  instead  of  cork.  One  of  Its  forms  is 
the  lotne  palm  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and 
eastern  South  America.  This  ia  a  tree  of 
moderate  height  witii  leaves  6  to  8  feet  In 
length.  From  the  trunk  of  this  tree  an  intoxi- 
cating beverage  ia  derived.  According  to  report 
it  forms  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
vegetation  in  the  region  in  which  it  grows.  Its 
leaves  are  made  into  hats,  cloth,  and  cordage; 
its  leafstalks  are  used  in  building  houses, 
fences,  etc.,  and  from  the  crown  of  young  leaves 
palm  wine  is  obtained.  From  this  species  and 
from  Raphia  ruffla  or  Raphia  pedunoulata  is 
obtained  an  important  very  strong  fibre  called 
raffia,  which  is  largely  used  in  nurseries  and 
greenhouses  for  tying  up  plants.  The  fibre  has 
been  successfully  woven  into  artistic  mattings 
for  decorative  uses,  as  well  as  cloth,  which  is 
the  almost  universal  clothing  of  the  natives. 
See  Plate  of  Palms. 

JTT'PITBB  (Lat.  Jupiter,  Juppiter,  OLat 
Joupiter,  Gk.  Zeba  Har^fi,  Zeua  Pat6r,  Skt.  Dj/iua 
Pitar,  FatJier  Jove;  cf.  Lat.  Diovia  Pater,  Die*- 
piter.  The  name  Jupiter  is  derived  from  Lat. 
Jovia,  OLat.  Jovoa,  Gk.  ZnSr,  Zeua,  Zeus,  Skt. 
dj/ffu?,  sky  (connected  with  AS.  TUv,  Olcel.  Tifr, 
OHG.  Zlo,  and  with  Eng.  Tuea-day,  and  ulti- 
mately with  Lat.  deua,  Olr.  dia,  Lith.  dStva,  Skt. 
deva,  god),  and  Lat.  pater,  Qk.  warnp,  pater, 
Skt.  pitar,  OHG.  fater,  Ger.  Tater,  Goth,  /odor, 
AS.  ftxder,  Eng.  father).  The  chief  god  of  Latin 
mythology,  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the 
Gre^  Zeus.  The  namra  are  etymologically  the 
same,  and  the  equivalents  are  found  also  among 
the  other  Indo-European  nations,  though  among 
none  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  tney  desig- 
nate the  chief  divinity.  The  word  dyHua  moans 
'sky'  (Vdi-  or  div-,  shine),  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  divinity  thus  named  is 
the  god  of  the  light  and  the  heaven§i^  whence 
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come  the  fructifyiog  Bhowere  and  also  the  de- 
Btntctive  etortDB  and  deadly  lightning.  The  fact 
that  the  etymology  of  the  name  was  early  and 
wholly  lost  to  the  consciousncBB  of  both  Greeks 
and  Romans  aided  in  the  complete  personiflca- 
tion  of  Zens  or  Jupiter,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
later  philosophic  speculative  poetry  that 
we  And  the  identification  of  the  supreme  god 
with  the  cBtker  or  pure  upper  air,  and  even  then 
the  context  is  apt  to  point  to  pantheism. 

Oreek.  Aa  usual,  the  Romans  borrowed  much 
from  the  Greeks  in  their  later  conception  of 
Jupiter,  and  it  will  be  best  to  treat  first  of 
Zeus  as  he  appears  in  Greek  mythology.  From 
the  beginning  of  our  reoorda  Zeus  appears  as  the 
supreme  god,  established  as  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, whom  all  the  other  gods  obey,  for  he  is 
stronger  than  all  of  them.  He  wields  the 
titunderbolt,  which  in  even  the  earliest  art  is 
his  almost  inseparable  attribute.  Of  the  origin 
of  this  supremacy  nothing  is  known.  It  may 
come  from  the  natural  idea  of  the  god  of  the 
tkj  and  lig^t,  or  it  may  be  due  to  ^e  awe  be- 
fore the  power  of  the  thunderbolt,  which  would 
secure  to  its  wielder  irresistible  might.  With 
Zens  were  also  associated  the  eagle,  the  oak  (at 
Dodona),  and  the  wolf  (on  Mount  Lycseus:  see 
below.  According  to  another  view,  however, 
AvKalot,  the  epithet  of  Zeus  in  this  worship, 
comes  rather  from  a  root  meaning  'light';  in 
this  view  Jupiter  is  again  a  god  of  light,  and  the 
wolf  is  by  accident  connected  with  his  worship). 
To  Zeus  in  Homer  also  belongs  the  agis  (q.v.), 
brandishing  which  he  causes  confusion  and  terror 
to  fall  npon  his  enemies.  Closely  connected  with 
the  idea  of  Zeus  as  god  of  the  lightning  and 
thunder  is  his  function  as  a  rain  ^>d.  As  the 
supreme  god,  Zeus  was  the  protector  of  suppli- 
ants and  the  puniaher  of  perjurers.  Though 
Zeus  nowhere  actively  takes  part  in  battle  except 
against  such  enemies  of  the  gods  as  the  Titans, 
l^hon,  or  the  Giants,  he  waa  honor«i  by  the 
erection  after  a  victory  of  a  trophy  which  was 
dedicated  to  him.  He  was  also  a  prophetic  god, 
perhaps  from  the  use  of  lightning  in  auguries, 
revealing  the  future  in  many  ways,  as  by  birds 
and  dreams,  or  at  his  oracles.  Naturally  in  the 
developed  Hellenic  civilization  other  functions 
are  especially  assigned  to  Zeus,  and  he  often 
appears  as  the  guardian  of  leagues  or  of  public 
assemblies.  Zeus  waa  of  course  worshiped 
throughout  Greece,  and  with  a  wide  varietar  of 
local  observances,  but  there  are  a  few  places 
where  his  cult  received  especial  prominence  and 
obtained  far  more  than  a  focal  importance.  Do- 
dona (q.v.)  waa  the  seat  of  a  very  early  wor- 
ship, called  by  the  Greeks  Pela^an,  where 
Zeus  waa  associated  with  Bione  instead  of  Hera, 
and  gave  oracular  responaes  to  those  who  asked 
advice,  either  by  the  rustling  leaves  of  the  oaks, 
or  by  casting  lots,  or  by  otlwr  more  complicated 
methods.  The  great  centre  of  Zeus  worship  in 
Greece  was,  of  course,  Olympia  (q.v.),  where 
from  very  early  times  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  cult  of  Hera  and  possibly  of  Zeus  also,  though 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  latter  was  introdurad 
from  Thessaly,  where  the'  home  of  Zeus  was 
placed  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Olympus.  Here 
also  was  an  oracle,  which,  however,  never  at- 
tained special  eminence.  The  important  feature 
of  this  cult  was  the  celebration,  eve^  four  years, 
of  the  great  Olympian  games.  (See  Oltufic 
Gahbs.)  Primitive  rites  and  even  human  sacri- 
fices appear  in  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Zeus  on  Mount  Lyccus  in  Arcadia,  where  were 


was  no  temple  or  image,  but  only  two  eagles  on 
pillars  facing  the  east  in  an  inelosure  on  the 
summit  of  tiie  mountain  which  it  was  forbidden 
to  enter.  Here  a  boy  was  sacrificed  by  a  priest, 
who,  after  tasting  of  the  victim,  fled  and  waa 
believed  to  be  transformed  for  nine  years  into  a 
wolf.  The  rite  seema  to  have  been  performed 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Similar 
rites  existed  on  Mount  Ithome  in  Messenia,  and 
at  Halys  in  Phthiotis  and  Orchomenus  in  Bceotia 
in  connection  with  the  cult  of  Zeus  Lapliystius. 
There  are  even  traces  of  such  savage  customs  in 
the  Zeus  cults  of  Athena,  where  the  god  seems  to 
have  been  worshiped  both  as  a  beneficent  and  as 
a  cruel  deity.  (For  anotiier  Athenian  ceremony 
in  honor  of  Zeus,  see  Dipolia.)  His  great 
temple,  begun  by  Pisistratus  in  honor  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  was  to  the  southeast  of  the 
Acropolis,  near  the  Ilissus.  Paaaing  from  Greece 
proper,  we  find  in  Crete  a  very  extensive  worship 
of  Zeus  which  showa  many  traita  pointing  to 
early  connection  with  Asia  Minor,  especially 
Caria,  and  the  worship  of  Rhea-Cybele  or  Cy- 
bele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods.  Here  the  god 
was  born  of  Rhea,  and  here  concealed  from  bis 
jealous  father,  Cronus,  in  a  cave  (either  the 
Dictfean  or  Idsean ) ,  where  he  was  suckled  by  the 
goat  Amalthea,  while  the  armed  Curetes  (the 
regular  attendants  of  Rhea)  danced  and  clashed 
their  shields  to  drown  his  infant  cries.  (See 
CXJXETES;  CoBTBANTEB.)  Here,  too,  not  far  from 
CnoBUB,  wag  shown  the  grave  of  Zeus.  Much 
here  recalls  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  ob- 
viously contains  a  ^ditiionic  element.  In  general, 
the  god  was  honored  on  lofty  mountains,  as  is  to 
be  expected  from  his  nature  as  a  god  of  the  sky 
and  also  of  lightning,  for  it  is  around  the  moun- 
tain tops  that  the  storm  clouds  gather.  The 
stories  of  the  birth  of  Zeus,  which  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  appear  even  in  Heaiod,  who 
also  telle  of  the  overthrow  of  Cronus  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  dynasty  by  Zeus,  who, 
after  hard  strunles  with  the  Titans  and  the 
Giants,  secures  his  supremacy.  In  general,  the 
myths  about  Zeus  are  concerned  chiefly  with  his 
numerous  love  affairs,  either  with  goddesses  or 
with  mortals.  (See  Alcmene;  DanaB;  Elkc- 
TBA;  lo;  Lefo;  Semelb.)  In  some  of  these  we 
doubtless  have  reminiscences  of  the  association  in 
worship  of  different  goddesses  with  the  supreme 
god,  before  the  unification  of  religious  views  had 
established  Hera  aa  his  legitimate  consort.  A 
large  number,  however,  are  due  to  the  desire  to 
trace  the  descent  of  the  heroes  and  noble  families 
to  the  great  god.  ^oyty^i  (Zeus-descended)  is  a 
common  Homeric  epithet  of  the  Acheean  princes. 
In  art  Zeua  was  usually  represented  as  bearded 
and  of  majestic  presence.  The  artistic  type  was 
largely  determined  by  the  great  gold  and  ivory 
statue  by  Phidias  in  the  temple  at  Olympia,  of 
which  we  can  form  but  a  slight  notion  from  the 
late  coins  of  Elis  and  the  description  of  Pausa- 
nias.  A  fine  example  of  the  later  type  is  the 
well-known  Zeus  Otricoli  in  the  Vatican.  Con- 
sult: Overbeck,  Oriechiache  Kumtmtfthologie 
und  Atlas  (Leipzig,  1871  et  seq.)  ;  Preller-Rob- 
ert,  OriecMacke  Mythologie  (Berlin,  1887);  and 
other  works  cited  under  Greek  Religion. 

Roman.  Jupiter,  under  various  forms  of  the 
name,  was  worshiped  throughout  all  Italy,  and 
his  position  as  god  of  the  heavena  is  made 
even  plainer  by  the  epithet  LuostitM  (brlnger  of 
light),  in  the  hymn  of  the  Satii,  and  the 
standing  phrase  «u&  Jove  (under  tJie  open  sky). 
This  aspect  of  the  god  is  obvious  in  the  earlier 
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forms  of  his  worship  at  Rome.  He  was  wor- 
shiped as  god  of  the  lightning  under  the  titles 
Jupiter  Elicius  and  Jupiter  Fulgur.  The  Ides, 
or  da^  of  the  full  moon,  were  sacred  to  Jupiter, 
and  m  his  honor  was  celebrated  the  festival 
Connected  vith  the  vintage,  apparently  because 
the  wine  was  especially  dependent  on  tne  god  of 
heaven  for  its  increase.  His  chief  sanctuary  tn 
Home  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol,  where 
the  god  was  worshiped  with  Juno  and  Minerva, 
as  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  and  near  by  was 
an  earlier  chapel,  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by 
Romulus  to  Jupiter  Feretriua,  or  god  to  whom 
spoils  of  war  were  brought,  which  contained 
only  a  piece  of  flint  as  a  sacred  symbol,  prob- 
ably of  the  thunderbolt,  whence  the  god  was  also 
called  Jupiter  Lapis.  The  same  development  of 
the  all-seeing  and  all-powerful  god  of  the 
heavens  to  1»  the  protector  and  guardian  of 
human  rights  and  Buppliants  which  occurred  in 
Greece  can  also  be  traced  to  Rome,  where  Jupiter 
was  also  the  guardian  of  oatha,  and  the  protector 
of  international  relations,  wherefore  the  Fetiales 
are  especially  connected  with  his  cult.  Here 
also  we  find  Jupiter  a  god  of  battles,  whose 
thunderbolts  might  be  drawn  down  upon  the 
enemy,  and  to  whom  the  general  who  had  slain 
the  hostile  leader  dedicated  the  apolia  opima. 
Jupiter  also  revealed  the  future  by  signs,  and  on 
one  of  the  summits  of  his  sacred  hill,  the  Capi- 
tol, the  augurs  had  their  station.  That  Jupiter 
was  widely  worshiped  in  the  country  ae  giver  of 
fair  weather  and  sender  of  the  rain  and  storm 
is  natural,  but  in  the  Roman  state  his  chief  im- 
portance lies  in  the  political  cult  at  the  Capitol, 
which  came  to  be  the  religious  centre  of  Roman 
rule.  Closely  connected  with  this  was  the  wor- 
ship of  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the  Alban  Mountain, 
where  was  a  very  ancient  sanctuary,  apparently 
once  the  religious  centre  of  the  Latin  League. 

Bibliography.  Preller-Jordan,  Bomische  My- 
thologie  (Berlin.  1881);  article  "Jupiter"  in 
RoBcher,  Lexicon  der  griechischen  und  rSmiaehen 
Mytholopie,  vol.  ii  (Leipzig,  1890-07);  Preller- 
Robert,  Oriechische  Mythologie  (Berlin,  1894) ; 
Famell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  vol.  i  (Ox- 
ford, 1898)  ;  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (I^ondon, 
1899);  Coolc,  "Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  the  Oak,"  in 
the  Classical  Review,  vols,  xvii,  xviii  ( ib., 
1903-04 ) ;  Gruppe,  Oriechische  Mythologie,  vol. 
ii  (Munich,  1906) ;  Frazer,  Oolden  Bough,  vol.  i 


JTTPITER.  The  largest  planet  in  the  solar 
system,  having  a  mass  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  the  combined  masses  of  all  the  other 
planets.  Its  orbit  is  about  five  and  two-tenths 
limeH  as  far  from  the  sun  as  that  of  the  earth, 
or  at  a  mean  distance  of  483,300,000  miles,  and 
its  eccentricity  is  0.048,  the  planet's  greatest 
and  least  distances  from  the  solar  centre  vary- 
ing between  462,000,000  and  504.000,000  miles. 
The  planet's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  wlien 
in  opposition  is  about  390,000,000  miles,  and 
it  moves  around  the  sun  in  11  years  and  314.92 
days,  so  that  the  interval  between  its  returns  to 
opposition  has  a  mean  value  of  399  days,  and  ita 
orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  about  1°  18'  29". 
The  mean  diameter  is  about  86,600  miles,  with 
a  polar  compression  of  about  one-seventeenth, 
thus  exceeding  the  earth  in  volume  a  little  over 
1279  times.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  planet  is  the  heilt  or  stratified  ^angeable 
band  crossing  the  disk  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  The  belt  varies 
greatly,  being  at  times  narrow,  while  sometimes 
almost  the  whole  disk  is  covered.  Months  will 
sometimes  pass  without  any  remarkable  change 
in  the  telescopic  appearance  of  Jupiter's  sur- 
face, and  then  suddenly  considerable  alterations 
will  take  place  in  a  few  hours,  tn  addition  to 
these  changeable  bands,  more  permanent  spots 
sometimes  appear.  The  "Great  Red  Spot,"  first 
seen  in  1878,  is  the  most  important  of  these.  It 
is  still  visible.  But  the  rotation  period  of  the 
planet  cannot  be  fixed  very  accurately  from  ob- 
servatims  of  the  spots,  because  none  of  thent 
retains  its  positltm  with  sufficient  permanenoe. 
The  rotation  is  known,  however,  to  take  place  in 
about  9  hours  66  minutes.  There  can  be  no 
doulit  Imt  that  atoBospheric  currents  on  Ju- 
piter materially  affect  his  appearance  in  our 
telescopes. 

The  inclination  of  Jupiter's  equator  to  the 
plane  of  his  orbit  is  3°  5',  which  would  fix  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  within  narrow  limits, 
were  the  planet  existing  under  circumstances 
resembling  those  of  the  earth;  but  as  the  tem- 
perature of  Jupiter  is  above  redness  (how  far 
above  is  not  known),  the  sun's  rays,  at  his  im- 
mense distance,  can  hardly  be  t^en  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  surface  beat. 

Jupiter  has  oght  satellites  or  mooiu,  as 
follows: 
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(2d  ed.,  London,  1911);  C.  E.  Gayley,  CloMio 
Myths  in  English  Literature  and  Art  (2d  ed,, 
Boston,  1911);  A.  W.  Cook,  Zeus,  God  of  the 
Bright  8hy  (London,  1914);  and  the  article 
"luppiter,"  in  Liibker,  Reallewikon  des  klasai- 
schen  Altertums  (8th  ed.,  Leipzig.  1914).  For 
Jupiter  as  a  rain  god,  Jupiter  Pluvius,  consult 
Blorgan,  "Rain-Oods  and  Rain-Charms,"  in 
Tranaactioiu  of  American  Philological  Aaaocia^ 
tuMt  vol.  xxxii  (Hartford,  1901).  See  Jupiteb 
CAnroLzinJS;  JurrrEB  Statob. 


On  account  of  the  sH^t  inclination  of  Jupiter's 
equator  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  fact  that  the 
planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  first  five  satellites 
vary  little  from  the  plane  of  the  equator,  all  of 
them  except  Callisto  suffer  an  eclipse  at  every 
revolution.  The  eclipses  of  the  four  Galilean 
satellites  are  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  velocity  of  light,  which  was  first  estimated 
hy  means  of  observations  of  them  hy  the  Danish 
astronomer  Roemer  (q.T.)  in  1675.  Another 
most  interesting  phenomeiUHL  of  the  satellites  is 
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that  oi  thdr  "Bhadow  transits."  When  a  satel- 
lite passes  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  a  shadow 
faUa  upon  the  planet.  This  shadow  is  analo- 
gous to  that  cast  on  the  earth  by  our  moon  in 
total  solar  eclipses,  (See  Eclipse.)  To  an 
observer  at  the  telescope  these  satellite  shadows 
appear  as  tiny  dark  dots  moving  across  Jnniter'B 
diMc.  The  satellites  themselves  can  also  t>e  ob- 
served (though  with  difficulty)  projected  against 
the  disk  of  the  planet  and  ^«nslting  across. 
The  satellites  are  also  at  times  hiddai  or  oc- 
culted behind  the  disk.  See  AsTBonour;  Plan- 
ets-, Solar  Systoc. 

JUPITEB  CAP'ITOLI'NTJS  (Lat,  Jupiter 
of  the  Capitol ) ,  Temple  of.  The  national 
shrine  of  ancient  Rome,  on  the  Capitol,  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  built,  according  to  the  common  ao- 
eount,  by  Tarqutnius  Superbus  and  conse- 
crated in  509  B.C.  It  stood  on  Monte  Ga- 
prino,  the  more  southerly  of  the  two  sum- 
mits forming  the  Capitoline  Hill,  on  a  raised 
platform  on  the  middle  of  a  sacred  Bite,  and 
could  be  approached  only  from  one  side,  the 
other  aides  being  formed  by  cliffs.  The  surface 
of  the  hill  was  leveled  in  the  fourth  century 
B.a  by  great  walls  rising  from  the  plain  and 
covered  witli  inscriptions  in  honor  of  the  god. 
The  temple  was  a  low  Etruscan  structure,  with 
a  periphery  of  800  feet,  and  with  a  triple  row  of 
columns  in  front,  and  a  cella  with  three  divi- 
sions, sacred  to  Jupiter,  Judo,  and  Minerva. 
Above  the  pediment  was  a  terra-cotta  quadriga. 
The  building  was  burned  in  83  B.C.,  and  was  re- 
constructed by  Sulla  and  Julius  Ctesar.  It  was 
again  restor^  under  Augustus  in  9  B.C.,  under 
^^spasian  in  74  ajk,  and  under  Domitisji  in 
82  A.D.  It  was  plundered  In  466  by  the  Vandals, 
robbed  of  its  statues  and  gilded  bronze  tiles, 
and  gradually  became  a  quarry  for  other  atruc- 
tuEcs.  Fragments  were  discovered  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  other  architectural  remains 
whyih  had  rolled  down  the  hill  were  recovered. 
Consult  R.  Lanciani,  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome 
(Boston.  1803),  and  S.  B.  Plainer.  The  Topog- 
raphy and  Monummtt  of  Anotent  Rome  (2d  ed., 
ib.,  1911). 

JTTPITEit    liATIA'BlS.      See  JcfTTEB; 

Latiitm. 

JTTPITEB  OF  OTBICOLI.  See  Zbus 
OF  Otbicoli. 

JUFITEB  SEBA^IS}  Tgufle  of  (so 
called).  This  building,  situated  at  Pozsuoli, 
near  Naples,  is  really  not  a  temple  at  all,  but 
the  poblio  market  ot  Pomioli.  a  quadrangular 
structure  built  around  a  court.  Only  three  of 
the  origint^  48  pillars  exist.  They  rise  out  of 
the  water,  the  pavement  of  the  temple  being  at 

E resent  submerged ;  but  they  t>ear  evidence  of 
aving  been  at  one  time  submerged  to  half  their 
height  which  is  42  feet.  The  shafts  of  the 
pillars  as  high  as  12  feet  are  quite  smooth;  for 
the  next  nine  feet  they  are  pitted  by  the  boring 
action  of  moUusks,  still  active  in  the  neighbor- 
ing rocks.  The  water  must  have  covered  iSxia 
portion  of  the  pillars,  and,  while  the  moUnsks 
Were  busy,  the  lower  12  feet  must  have  been 
protected  from  their  ravages  by  being  buried  in 
mud.  The  alternate  raising  and  lowering  of  the 
ground  level  is  evidently  due  to  volcanic  action, 
but  the  changes  of  level  have  been  so  gradual 
that  the  pillars  have  not  been  moved  from  their 
original  position. 
XirpiTSB   STATOB    (Lat.,   Jupiter  the 


Stayer  [of  flight]},  Tekple  of.  A  temple  at 
Rome  vowed  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  should 
Jupiter  st^  the  flight  of  the  Romans  from  the 
Sabines  ( Livy,  i,  12 ) .  In  payment  of  this 
vow  a  Corinthian  temple  was  built  (206  B.O.) 
by  M.  Atiliua  Regulus.  The  best  evidence  places 
it  near  the  Sacred  Way,  east  of  the  Arch  of 
ntuB.  Its  side  is  occupied  hy  ruins  of  a  tower 
of  the  Frangipani.  Consult  R.  Lanciani,  The 
Jtuina  and  Slaoauationt  of  Aneient  Rome  (Bos- 
ton, 1807). 

JTJ'RA,  JV.  pron.  zhij'rft'.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  west  frontier  of  Switzerland.  Be- 
ginning in  southeast  France  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Rhone  at  Saint-Genix,  it  extends  north- 
ward, forming  the  west  bank  of  the  river  till  it 
reaches  the  Swiss  frontier  near  Geneva.  From 
that  point  it  follows  the  boundary  line  in  a 
long  curve  towards  the  northeast,  finally  pass- 
ing wholly  into  Switzerland,  and  terminating 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rhine  west  of  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Aar  (Map:  Switzerland,  A  2). 
The  range  thus  defined  is  the  Jura  proper,  but 
many  geographers  continue  the  name  north  of 
the  Rhine  and  south  of  the  Rhone,  regarding 
these  rivers  as  simply  making  two  breaks  in  an 
otherwise  continuous  chain.  South  of  the  Rhone 
the  diain  is  Icnown  as  the  Jura  Alps  and  merges 
with  the  Alps  of  Dauphin^  and  other  branches 
of  the  western  Alps.  iN^orth  of  the  Rhine  an  ir- 
regular chain  extends  east  of  the  Schwarzwald 
through  WOrttemberg  and  Bavaria  as  far  as  the 
Main  River.  This  chain,  called  the  German,  or 
Swabian  and  Franconian,  Jura,  is  similar  to 
the  Jura  proper  in  the  character  of  its  rock  for- 
mations, out  difl'erent  in  its  structure,  being 
formed  entirely  by  faulting. 

The  Jura  Mountains  proper  consist  of  a  se- 
ries of  parallel  folds  in  the  strata,  forming  to- 
gether a  plateau  nearly  200  miles  long  and  20 
to  36  miles  wide.  These  folded  ridges  have  in 
many  places  suflTered  transverse  fractures,  which 
in  the  form  of  steep  gorges,  known  as  cluses,  add 
greatly  to  the  picturesque  character  of  the  land- 
scape. The  general  height  of  the  range  is  3000 
to  5000  feet.  It  is  highest  near  the  south  end, 
west  of  Lake  Geneva,  where  the  Crfite  de  la 
Neige  has  an  altitude  of  665S  feet.  Other  prom- 
inent summits  are  the  Reculet,  5643  feet;  the 
Dole,  5507  feet;  and  Mont  Tendre,  5512  feet. 
The  east  slope  falls  abruptly  towards  the  lacus- 
trine basin  forming  the  plain  of  Switzerland  and 
occupied  by  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Neuchfttel, 
Bienne,  and  Morat;  westward  and  northward 
the  slope*  is  more  gradiuil  towards  the  SaOne 
valley. 

The  Jura  Mountains  consist  entirely  of  sedi- 
mentary strata  composed  of  fossiliferous  sand- 
stone and  limestone  of  Mesozoic  age.  This  group 
of  rocks  has  given  the  name  Jurassic  system  to 
one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  geological  scale, 
and  in  physiography  it  is  rect^nized  as  a  type 
of  simple  folding.  Glacial  bowlders  are  scattered 
over  the  slopra  of  the  Jura  in  countless  numbers. 

The  climate  of  the  Jura  is  relatively  severe, 
and  large  masses  of  snow  remain  on  the  summits 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  slopes  are 
largely  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  agricul- 
ture IS  chiefly  confined  to  the  valley  bottoms. 
Tlie  principal  mineral  products  of  the  mountains 
are  lithographic  stones,  gypsum,  and  salt. 

JUBA.  An  eastern  frontier  flfcpartment  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Department 
of  Ain  and  on  the  east  by  Switzerland  (Map: 
France,  N.,  L  6).    Area,  1952  squar«  miles. 
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Pop.,  1911,  252,713.  Of  its  surface,  two-thirds  is 
covered  by  the  Jura  Mountains,  which  reach 
their  greatest  altitude  in  the  departmoit  in  Noir- 
mont,  6085  feet;  the  remunder  is  a  low  plain 
about  7  miles  wide  skirting  the  west  border. 
The  chief  timber  is  in  the  Forest  of  Chaux.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Ain,  the  Doubs,  the  Loue,  the 
Valouze,  and  the  Bieone.  The  soil  on  the 
mountains  is  thin  and  stony,  but  yields  abun- 
dant grass;  on  the  plain  it  is  rich  and  produces 
wheat,  oats,  maize,  barley,  rape,  and  potatoes. 
The  wines  of  Arbois,  of  Policy,  of  Etoile,  and 
of  Salins  have  some  reputation.  The  working 
of  rock  salt  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  in- 
dustry; coal  and  iron  are  mined;  and  marble, 
alabaster,  and  lithographic  stone  are  quarried. 
Gruytre  and  Septmoncel  cheeses  are  extensively 
made,  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  timber  from 
the  forests  of  Chaux,  Serre,  and  MoiBdons. 
Capital,  Lons-le-Saunier. 

JUBA  MOUNTAINS.    Bee  JuBA. 

JUBABA,  zh!R»-r&'rft,  or  ABBAU,  ftr'rou. 
An  Indian  name  of  the  great  turtle  of  the  Ama- 
zon ( Podocnemis  expariaa) ,  the  gathering  of 
whose  flesh  and  eggs  is  important  to  the  natives 
of  the  entire  Amazon  basin.    See  Tubtle. 

JUBAS'SIC  SYSTEM.  A  division  of  the 
geologic  column  following  the  Triassic  and  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Cretaceous.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  Jura  Mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, where  there  is  a  great  development  of  the 
rocks  of  this  system.  A  fullness  of  detail  is 
observable  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but  in 
America  the  Jurassic  strata  are  of  small  extent, 
and  in  places  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them 
from  the  Triassic,  for  which  reason  the  term  Jura- 
Triaa  is  employed  on  the  maps  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  main  subdivisions 
of  the  Jurassic  system  as  developed  in  Europe 
are  as  follows:  (a)  Lias,  or  Lower  Jura;  (b) 
Lower  Oolite,  or  Middle  Jura;  Ic)  Middle  Ottlite. 
and  id)  Upper  OOlite,  or  Upper  Jura.  Strata  of 
undoubted  Jurassic  age  are  not  known  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  although 
some  geologists  have  considered  that  the  upper 
beds  of  the  Trias  are  referable  to  this  system, 
while  other  authorities  would  class  the  Potomac 
beds  as  Jurassic.  A  great  area  of  probable  Ju- 
rassic sandstone,  but  lacking  fossils,  was  de- 
posited in  an  interior  sea  in  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  In  California 
and  Or(»on  there  are  Liassic  beds,  while  marine 
Upper  Jarassic  strata  occur  in  northern  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana.  Upper  Jurassic  slates 
of  great  thickness  and  interbedded  with  volcanic 
tuffs  are  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 
fornia and  in  British  Columbia.  In  Europe 
there  is  an  abundance  of  Jurassic  rocks,  which 
were  d^oeited  in  depreasicoiB  of  post-Triassic 
time,  lliose  of  the  Lias  or  Lower  Jura  cover 
large  areas  of  southern  and  central  Europe  and 
also  extend  in  a  band  across  Great  Britain. 
They  are  generally  lacking,  however,  in  northern 
Russia.  In  the  Lower  OiiUte  much  additional 
land  was  submerged,  and  the  deposits  cover  cen- 
tral and  northern  Russia,  Siberia,  and  the  Indian 
peninsula. 

The  Jurassic  rocks  abound  in  fosaila  in  some 
areas,  notably  Europe,  where  in  England  alone 
over  4000  species  have  been  found.  The  plant 
life  of  the  Jurassic  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Triassic.  Arinong  the  more  important  forms 
were  ferns,  equiseta,  cycads,  and  conifers.  It 
was  in  this  era  that  the  cycads  attained  their 
maximum  development,  and  tree  ferns  grew  In 
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great  profusion.  Foramlnifera  are  fonnd  lo 
countless  numbers  in  some  of  the  limestones, 
as  were  also  the  siliceous  cases  of  radiolarians 
and  sponges.  Corals  were  numerous,  and  sea 
urchins  and  crinoids  swarmed.  There  were 
many  delicate  forms  of  life  such  as  crustaceans, 
limuloids,  and  insects  of  several  orders  which 
required  special  conditions  for  their  perfect 
preservation.  These  are  found  in  abundance  in 
the  homogeneous  fine-grained  lithographic  lime- 
stones of  Solenfaofen,  Bavaria.  Brachiopods 
still  existed  in  the  Jurassic,  and  lamellibranchs 
of  the  oyster  type  were  very  common.  The  ceph- 
alopoda were  another  class  which  culminated  in 
this  era,  and  included  both  nautlloids  and  am- 
monoids  among  the  coiled  forms  and  belemnites 
in  the  straight  shells.  Among  the  fishes  there 
was  an  advance  over  those  of  Triassic  times. 
In  the  class  of  teleostomes  the  ganoids  continued 
to  predominate,  and  many  were  covered  with 
thick,  shining  scales.  Amphibia  are  known  to 
have  existed,  but  the  reptiles  were  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Jurassic  fauna  and  so  abounded 
that  the  period  is  sometimes  called  the  "age  of 
reptiles."  Among  them  were  turtles,  lizards 
{the  first  true  ones  known),  and  ichthyosauri- 
ans,  or  marine  reptiles,  the  European  represent- 
ative being  lehthyoBOunts  (q.v.)  and  the 
American  one  Biiptanodon  (q.v.).  Another  ma- 
rine group  was  represented  by  Plesiosaurus, 
which  differed  from  lohtkjfosaurua  in  having  a 
much  longer  body  and  neck  and  larger  paddles. 
The  dinosaurians  assumed  prodigious  propor- 
tions, but  were  of  variable  shape  and  sixe.  They 
included  such  genera  as  Megaloaaurus,  Cetio- 
eaurua,  Ceratoaavrut,  Btegoaauras,  and  Dip- 
lodocus.  The  form  A  tlantoaaurus  reached  a 
length  of  100  feet.  The  Pterosauria  were  flying 
reptiles,  having  a  spread  of  wings  of  about  3 
feet.  They  are  found  in  the  Solenhofen  slates, 
together  with  a  more  curious  fossil,  the  archat- 
opleryx  <q.v.).  The  latter  represents  the  earli- 
est bird  known. 

The  Jurassic  was  a  time  of  great  geograplvcal 
change  in  North  America.  During  this  era  the 
Appalachians  were  subjected  to  extensive  ero- 
sion. A  gulf  spread  northward  from  the  south- 
em  Unitwl  States  over  the  great  basin  region, 
and  a  similar  sea  existed  in  Canada  east  of  the 
Cordilleras.  At  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  there 
was  a  period  of  mountain  making  along  what  is 
now  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Sierra  Nevadas  were 
uplifted  and  probably  also  the  coast  ranges. 

The  economic  products  of  the  Jurassic  are  few 
in  the  United  States.  The  most  important  are 
the  gold-bearing  veins  found  in  the  Jurasuc 
slates  of  California  and  known  collectively  as 
the  mother  lode.  Beds  of  fire  clay  and  potter's 
clay  are  also  found.  Practically  the  entire  sup- 
ply of  limestone  used  for  litiiographie  work  is 
obtained  from  Jurassic  deposits  near  Solenhofen 
in  Bavaria.  This  is  a  limestone  of  remarkably 
fine  grain  and  extremely  even  texture,  whose 
equal  has  thus  far  been  found  at  but  very  few 
localities.  Consult:  White,  "On  the  Fresh- 
Water  Invertebrates  of  the  North  American 
Jurassic,"  in  United  Statea  Geological  Survey, 
Bulletin  A'o.  Z9  (Washington,  1886);  Oeikie, 
Teat-Book  of  Geology  (London,  1003);  Cham- 
berlin  and  Salisbury,  Geologjf,  vol.  iii  (New 
York,  1907).  See  GeolooV;  Liasbic  Sbbies; 
OGUTE.   

JTTBJIL,  n^rei',  or  XUBEL,  HS6-reK.  One 
of  several  species  of  horse  mackerels  (q.v.)  of 
the  family  Carangidie,  common  in  the  warmer 
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■MS  and  particularly  about  the  West  Indies. 
Southward  the  name  belongs  principally  to  <7a- 
ranm  laUu  (see  Plate  of  Hobse  Ma.ckebei.), 
called  in  Florida  horee-eyed  jack,  but  northerly 
it  is  applied  more  frequently  to  the  ;^ellow  mack- 
erel (Caranm  chri/sos),  or  hardtail.  All  are 
excellent  food  fishes  snd  of  handsome  appear- 
ance. On  the  Pacific  coast  this  name,  as  well 
as  horse  mackerel,  is  applied  to  the  .related 
eaurde  (see  Saubel)  of  ttie  genus  Trachitrus. 
Jt}llOEN8BlTBG,  Babon  Ciodt.   See  Clodt- 

Jt'BQENSBURO,  PbTEB  KaBLOTITCH,  BaBON. 

JtTBI,  zho<?-r^.  1.  A  tribe  of  Arawakan 
stock  (q.v.)  between  the  lower  Putumayo  (lea) 
and  Japurfi  rivers,  northern  affluents  of  the  So- 
limOes  or  Amazon,  in  northwestern  Brazil.  Some 
of  them  are  also  settled  on  the  Negro.  They 
were  formerly  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the 
reffion,  but  are  now  nearly  extinct.  Their 
tribal  mark  is  a  tattooed  circle  aroimd  the 
mouth.  Women  tattoo  "on  both  cheeks.  They 
are  expert  in  the  use  of  the  blowgiin  and  canoe, 
and  build  circular  huts  of  poles  with  dome- 
diapcd  roofs  of  palm  leaves.  In  language  and 
general  customs  they  closely  resemble  their 
neighbors  the  PassS  (q.v.).  2.  An  unimportant 
subtribe  of  the  Lule  (q.v.),  <Hi  the  Rio  Salado, 
in  northern  Argentina. 

JXTBIEN  DE  LA  GBAVlfllE,  zhu'r«-&N' 
de  \k  gr&'vyar',  Jean  Pieebe  Edmond  (1812-92). 
A  French  admiral  and  historian,  born  at  Brest. 
He  was  the  sou  of  Pierre  Roch  Jurien  de  la 
Gravifere  (1772-1840,  created  vice  admiral  in 
1831).  Captain  of  a  corvette  in  1841,  he  became 
captain  of  a  ship  in  1850  and  durins  the  Cri- 
mean War  was  created  rear  admirA  (1856). 
Charged  with  the  expedition  to  Mexico  (1861), 
he  arranged  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain  the 
Treaty  of  Soledad  (1862),  and  although  Napo- 
leon III  refused  to  keep  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
he  did  not  blame  his  vice  admiral,  who  was  made 
aid-de-camp  and  given  command  of  *the  Medi- 
terranean fleet  (1868-70).  It  was  he  who  man- 
aged the  flight  of  the  Empress  in  1870.  In  1871 
he  was  made  director  of  charts  in  the  Naval 
Office  and  in  1888  was  elected  to  the  Academy. 
His  works,  which  treat  of  naval  subjects,  include : 
Voyage  en  Chine  pendant  les  amUes  1847-50 
(1854;  often  reprinted)  ;  (hierrea  tnaritimea  sous 
]a  R^pubUque  et  aoiis  V Empire  {1847} ;  Les  cam- 
pagnes  d" Alexandre  (1883-84);  Lea  gloiree  ma- 
ritimes  de  la  France  (1888)  ;  L'Amiral  Boussin 
(1889) ;  Lea  Anglais  et  les  Hollandais  dana  les 
mere  polaires  et  dans  lea  mers  des  Indes  ( 1890) ; 
Ijc  siige  de  La  Bockelle  (1891) ;  La  fiotille  de 
I'Euphrate  (1892);  Lea  gveux  de  mer  (3d 
ed.,  1892).  In  1866  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1876  he  reoelTed 
the  grand  croes  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

JUBIEU,  zhu'r^-iK,  Pikbbe  (1637-1713).  A 
French  Protestant  theologian,  the  son  of  a  min- 
ister at  Mer,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor,  after 
having  visited  Holland  and  England.  In  1674 
be  became  professor  of  theology  and  Hdbrew  at 
the  Academy  -  of  Sedan,  which  institution  was 
broken  up  by  the  Jesuits  in  1681.  Exposed  to 
persecution  for  his  writing,  he  fled  to  Holland 
and  was  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Rot- 
terdam until  his  death.  He  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered as  a  bitter  and  rancorous  controversialist. 
His  zeal  and  the  self-assertion  which  marked 
the  expression  of  his  views  led  him  into  wordy 
battles  with  theologians  so  prominent  as  Bayle, 
Basnage  de  Beauval,  Bossuet,  and  Grotius,  some 
Vol.  XIII.— 4 


«f  whnn  were  Protestants.    His  TolumiiioaB 

writings  are  now  esteemed  as  little  more  than 
curiosities  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  that  are  of  lasting  value. 
Among  these  are  Hiatoire  du  Calvinisme  et  celle 
du  Papisms  (1682)  and  Histoire  critique  des 
dogmes  et  des  cultes  (1704). 

JU'BISCON'SITLT  (Lat.  juris,  gen.  sing,  of 
jtu,  right,  law,  and  oonsulere,  to  consult).  The 
term  juris  consuttus,  and  also  the  terms  juriS' 
peritus  and  juriaprudcns,  were  employed  l^  the 
Romans  to  describe  a  man  learned  in  the  law,  a 
jurist.  In  the  Republican  period  the  Roman 
jurists  were  men  of  good  family,  and  usually  of 
independent  fortune,  who  gave  legal  advice  gra- 
tuitously, as  a  method  of  recommending  them- 
selves to  the  people  and  obtaining  elective  office. 
In  the  case  of  the  more  eminent  of  these  their 
decisions  or  responses  came  to  be  regarded  as 
authoritative  on  questions  of  law  and  vere  reg- 
ularly followed  by  the  judges.  In  the  Imperial 
period  a  ri^t  of  responding  (/us  reapondendi) 
■was  granted  by  the  emperors  to  some  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists,  and  the  judges  were  di- 
rected to  follow  the  responses  of  such  patented 
jurists  unless  conflicting  decisions  were  sub- 
mitted. As  the  right  of  responding  was  usu- 
ally accorded  to  all  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
auditory  (the  highest  court  of  appeal) ,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  innovation  was  to  force  the 
lower  courts  to  follow  the  decisions  of  the  audi- 
tory. The  writings  of  the  Imperial  jurists  were 
sutetantially  digests  of  the  case  law  of  the  late 
Republic  and  early  Empire,  and  from  these  writ- 
ings the  Digest  of  Justinian  was  compiled.  (Sec 
Muirhead,  Hiatorical  Introduction  to  the  Private 
Law  of  Rome.)  In  modem  times  the  word 
"jurisconsult"  is  used  on  the  Continent  (but 
rarely  in  England  or  In  the  United  States)  as 
equivalent  to  jurist.    See  Civil  Law;  Jubis- 

PBUDENCE;  LaWYFB. 

JTTIlISDICnON  (Lat.  juriadiotio,  juris 
diotio,  administration  of  law,  from  juris,  gen. 
sing,  of  jus,  right,  law,  and  dictio,  statement, 
from  dioere,  to  say).  The  authority  of  a  court 
or  judicial  officer  to  hear  and  determine  a  cause 
of  action,  or  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  to  ex- 
ercise judicial  power  in  relation  to,  other  matters 
requiring  such  supervision  and  attention. 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  court — -the  persons  over 
whom  it  may  exercise  its  powers,  the  district 
or  territory  in  which  its  process  runs,  the  class 
of  cases  which  it  is  competent  to  entertain,  and 
the  remedies  which  it  may  administer — is  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  this,  like 
the  taw  administered  by  the  court,  may  be  com- 
mon or  customary  taw  or  may  depend  on  stat- 
ute. The  principal  English  courts  are  or,  until 
the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Acts  (1873-1877) 
were,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  customary 
courts,  their  jurisdiction  having  gro^vn  up  im- 
perceptibly in  the  long  period  during  which  they 
'  exercised  their  functions.  The  courts  of  Amer- 
ica, on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  invariably  of 
statutory  origin,  and  their  jurisdiction  is  de- 
termined hy  the  constitutional  or  statutory  pro- 
visions creating  them  and  defining  their  powers. 
The  jurisdiction  of  a  statutory  court  is  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
such  Uws  or  reasonably  to  be  implied  therefrom. 
For  example,  if  a  court  is  created  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  hearing  criminal  cases,  it  can- 
not asaimie  jurisdiction  over  civil  causes,  as  they 
are  by  implication  «cluded.  There  is  some 
controrersy  as  to  whether  a  court  has  inherent 
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powers.  This  arises  largely  from  a  confusion 
of  terms  rather  than  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  source  of  authority  of  judicial  tribunals. 
A  court  is  often  vested  with  general  jurisdiction 
over  a  eertiun  class  of  oises,  and  it  is  univer- 
sally conceded  that  it  has  such  powers  as  are 
inoidental  and  requisite  to  the  execution  of  the 
relief  it  is  authorized  to  administer.  For  ex- 
ample,  if  a  court  is  created  to  act  as  a  "court 
of  equity,"  and  nothing  further  is  prescribed 
as  to  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  it  can  do 
any  act  which  a  court  having  equitable  juris- 
diction can  do  under  the  practice  then  commonly 
accepted.  Its  powers  in  such  a  caae  are  not 
enumerated,  but  they  are  incidental  to  the  gen- 
eral authority  given.  Therefore  judicial  tribu- 
nals have  no  inhermt  powers  outside  of  the 
jurisdiction  expressly  vested  in  them,  but  have 
what  may  be  described  as  powers  incidental  to  the 
execution  of  their  prescribed  judicial  functions. 

To  render  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  complete 
in  a  given  case,  it  must  have  control  or  author- 
ity over  the  general  subject  matter  of  the  cause 
of  action  and  of  the  person  or  property  in- 
volved. The  phrase  "BUbject  matter"  inclndee 
the  general  subject,  or  legal  clasBiflcaticoi  of 
rights  and  remedies,  under  which  the  parties 
claim.  Jurisdiction  may  be  in  personam  or  in 
rem,  i.e.,  over  the  person  or  over  the  thing 
involved. 

The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  court  can 
in  no  case  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state 
or  nation  creating  it.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  a  court  has  jurisdictum  of  any  person  who 
comes  within  its  prescribed  territorial  limits 
BO  that  its  process  may  be  served  upon  him,  even 
thou^  he  be  a  nonresident  or  an  alien.  Sc«ne 
states  provide  that  their  courts  may  take  juris- 
diction of  certain  actions,  even  though  the  de- 
fendant be  without  the  state,  and  prescribe  a 
method  of  service  by  publication  of  the  process 
in  newspapers,  etc.;  but  this  does  not  give  per- 
sonal jurisdiction,  and  a  judgment  r^dered 
in  such  an  action  only  affects  such  proper^  as 
the  defendant  may  have  within  the  state.  Most 
questions  affecting  real  property  must  be  deter* 
mined  within  the  jurisdiction  where  the  prop- 
erty is  situated.  However,  a  court  of  equity 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  owner 
of  real  estate  situated  in  a  foreign  state  may 
compel  him  to  convey  it  if  he  has  contracted  to 
do  so,  thus  affecting  the  ownership  of  pn^>ert7 
outside  its  jurisdiction.  Crimes  are  of  such  a 
local  nature  that  a  fore^  court  has  no  juris- 
diction to  try  a  culprit  captured  outside  the 
state  in  which  the  crime  was  committed.  Or- 
dinary debts  arising  out  of  contract  may  1>e 
sued  upon  in  the  courts  of  any  state  having 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  parties. 

Usually  the  judicial  system  of  a  state  is  ao 
regulated  that  ita  varioua  oourte  do  not  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction;  bnt  when  this  does 
occur,  the  court  first  assuming  cognizance  of* 
an  action  is  permitted  to  proceed  with  it  to  a 
final  determination,  and  the  fact  that  an  action 
is  pending  in  one  court  is  a  defense  if  the  same 
cause  is  sued  on  in  another.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  in  the  administration  of 
national  laws  is  superior  to  that  of  the  state 
courts,  and  where  they  conflict  the  United  States 
courts  will  stay  proceedings  in  the  state  courta, 
as  in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

The  effect  of  lack  of  jurisdietim  of  a  court 
over  a  cause  of  action  is  to  render  a  jud^ent 
obtained  tbereia  absolutely  void.    Objee^  to 


this  defect  may  be  taken  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  and  a  judgment  so  rendered  may 
be  ignored  or  disregarded  by  the  parties  af- 
fected thereby.  Thus,  a  decree  of  divorce  granted 
hy  a  court  without  jurisdiction  leaves  the  par- 
ties married,  as  before,  and  imposes  no  duty  on 
ol^er  courts,  of  the  same  or  of  other  statra,  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  divorce  so  granted. 

The  term  "jurisdiction"  is  also  commonly  em- 
ployed in  England  and  the  United  States  to  de- 
scribe the  district,  state,  or  country  within 
which  a  tribunal  or  a  judicial  system  exercises 
ita  powers.  Thus,  in  the  United  States  we  speak 
of  a  foreign  country  or  even  a  sister  state  as 
"a  foreign  jurisdiction"  or  "a  different  jurisdic- 
tion," etc. 

See  CotTBT;  Venue;  Conflict  of  Laws;  In- 
junction; Decbee;  etc.  Consult  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  JusisfbudenCE;  Contlict 
OF  Laws. 

JUBISFBUDENCE  (Lat.  juriaprudentia, 
juris  prudentia,  knowledge  of  the  law,  from  juria, 
gen.  sing,  of  jus,  law,  and  prud^tia,  knowledge, 
from  providere,  to  foresee,  from  pro,  before  4* 
videre,  to  see).  1.  In  aJicient  Rome,  the  word 
"jurisprudoice"  was  used  in  a  sense  very  close 
to  its  e^mological  meaning.  Those  men  who 
were  so  skilled  in  the  law  {juris  periti)  that 
they  could  foresee  its  development,  declaring 
what  the  rule  would  be  in  a  novel  or  otherwise 
doubtful  case,  were  termed  juris  pntdentes;  and 
the  body  of  law  built  up  by  their  concurrent 
and  constant  interpretation  was  juris  prudentia- 
In  the  Republican  period  tbese  law  finders  owed 
their  authority  to  the  general  recognition  of 
their  knowledge  and  ability  (hence  juris  con- 
aulti)  and  not  to  any  official  position.  From 
the  time  of  Augustus  they  were  designated  by 
the  Emperor,  by  bestowal  of  the  jua  reapondendi; 
in  the  following  period  they  were  drawn  more 
and  more  into  the  direct  adminfstration  of  jus- 
tice; an<^  at  the  close  of  the  second  century 
neariy  all  the  juris  prudentes  were  judges  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  Republican 
and  the  Imperial  period  alike,  however,  the  juris 
prudentes  de\'eloped  the  law  by  interpretation, 
and  the  juria  prudentia  was  practically  what 
English-speaking  peoples  call  "case  law."  (See 
Civil  Law.)  Both  in  France  and  in  Spain  the 
word  "jurisprudence"  (jurisprudence,  juriapru- 
dcncia)  is  still  commonly  employed  in  this  sense. 
Absbraictly  it  means  the  judicial  Interpretation 
of  the  law;  in  the  concrete  it  often  designates 
a  collection  of  decisions,  or,  as  we  say,  ''re- 
ports." In  Enfj^ish,  also,  the  word  is  sometimes 
used  in  this  sense,  as  when  we  speak  of  "equity 
juriaprudence." 

2.  More  commonly,  however,  especially  in 
modem  times,  English -speaking  peoples  use  the 
word  "jurisprudence"  to  describB  what  was  often 
called  at  an  earlier  period  the  philosophy  of  law, 
and  what  continental  writers  now  call  the  the- 
ory or  tiie  science  of  the  law.  An  English 
treatise  on  jurisprudence,  or  on  the  science  or 
principles  of  law,  undertakes  to  determine  what 
law  is,  i.e.,  what  are  the  essential  elements  in 
our  conception  of  law;  what  relation  law  bears 
to  the  cognate  social  sciences,  politics,  ethics, 
econc^ics,  etc. ;  how  law  originates  ( popular 
customs,  judicial  usage,  legislation),  and  how  it 
ceases  to  exist  (desuetude,  change  of  usage,  abro- 
gation, or  repeal) ;  how  it  is  applied  (with  ref- 
erence to  persons,  time,  and  place),  and  how  ft 
is  enforced  (sanctions).  Jurisprudence  also  an- 
al^sep  and  defines  the  principal  conceptims  with 
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which  law  operateo,  e^.,  l^al  rdatimi,  ri^U, 
and  dutiw.  It  may  uadeTtak*  to  eUaAty  law 
and  to  construct  a  eyetem  or  framework  in  whkh 
every  rule  of  modem  law  (or  perhaps  of  all 
law,  past  and  present)  shall  find  an  appropriate 
place.  It  may — although  it  more  rarely  does — 
attempt  to  classify  all  ihe  relations  whidi  the 
law  recognizes  or  creates  and  which  it  regulates 
or  orders,  e.g.,  the  relations  of  state  and  goveni- 
ment  to  other  forms  of  association  and  to  the 
individual,  and  the  relations  of  private  associa- 
tions and  of  individuals  to  each  other.  It  may 
— although  it  still  more  rarelv  does — analyze 
the  fundamental  ooneeptiima  of  the  family,  of 
property,  and  of  succession.  Such  detailed  in- 
vestigations must  ordinarily  be  sought  in  special 
treatises.  English  writers  on  jurisprudence  usu- 
ally confine  themselves  to  what  the  Germans 
call  "the  general  part"  of  l^al  theory. 

Anotho*  limitation  observable  in  wotIu  (hi 
jurisprudence  is  that  they  deal  chiefly  with  pri- 
vate law,  i.e.,  with  the  law  which  the  courts 
administer  in  civil  proceedings.  It  is  sometimes 
affirmed  (as  by  Pollock)  that  public  or  political 
law  lies  outside  of  the  proper  field  of  jurispru- 
dence and  in  the  field  of  political  science.  When 
this  is  not  affirmed,  it  is  nevertheless  noticeaUe 
that  the  attention  of  writers  on  juriaprudenoe 
is  mainly  directed  towards  private  law,  that 
their  definitions  frequently  ignore  the  public- 
kiw  point  of  view,  and  that  their  categories  are 
private-law  categories.  Thus,  Austin,  tries  to 
force  aU  public  law  into  the  law  of  fictitious 
and  abnormal  persons. 

The  principal  modem  tchoola  of  juriaprudence 
are  the  natural-law  school,  the  analytical  school, 
the  historical  school,  and  Uie  comparative  school. 
The  differences  between  the  first  three  are  mainly 
to  be  found  in  tiimr  views  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  law  and  its  relation  to  ethics. 

To  the  natural-law  jurist  law  is  antecedent  to 
the  state;  to  the  analytical  jurist  it  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  state;  to  the  historical  jurist  state 
and  law  are  social  products,  developing  side  by 
side,  each  influencing  the  other.  To  the  natural- 
law  jurist  law  is  cognizable  by  pure  reason;  to 
the  analytical  jurist  it  is  the  command  of  the 
sovereign;  to  the  historical  jurist  it  is  the  for- 
mulated wisdcm  of  the  race.  To  the  natural- 
law  jurist  law  is  applied  etiiics,  and,  in  the  ex- 
treme form  of  the  theory,  that  which  is  not 
right  is  not  law.  To  the  analytical  jurist  a  law 
which  commands  what  is  ethically  wrong  or 
forbids  what  is  ethically  right  is  not  the  less 
a  law  if  it  proceeds  from  the  political  sovereign. 
The  historical  jurists  accept  in  this  respect  ibe 
position  taken  by  the  analytical  school;  but  th^ 
point  out  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  lawmaker  to 
act  otherwise  than  in  accord  with  the  ooatem- 
porary  sense  of  right,  and  that  laws  which  run 
counter  to  that  sense  are  not  likely  to  be  en- 
forced. Historical  jurisprudence  differs  from  an- 
alytical jurisprudence  chiefly  in  emphasizing  the 
great  part  played  by  social  custom  in  develop- 
ing and  establishing  law.  To  the  analytical 
jurists  customary  law,  including  judicial  cus- 
tom, is  an  anomaly.  They  do  not  like  it;  they 
try  to  explain  it  away;  they  would  fain  abolish 
it  by  covering  the  whole  field  of  social  relations 
with  written  codes.  The  natural-law  school  has 
its  roots  in  the  Htoic  philosophy  and  the  Roman 
jurisprudence;  it  was  increasingly  dominant  in 
Kiirope  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  ( For  the  principal 
forms  of  the  theory  and  the  chief  writers,  see 


Katcsai.  Law.)  It  has  now  few  adherents; 
the  largest  number,  pr<^bly,  are  in  the  United 
States. 

The  theory  of  the  analytical  school  was  first 
sharply  formulated  by  Hobbes  in  bis  Leifiathan, 
but  it'became  dominant  in  the  English-speaking 
world  mainly  through  the  writings  of  Austin. 
The  term  "analyticar'  is  purely  English ;  but  the 
views  of  this  school  neither  originated  in,  nor 
are  tiiey  confined  to,  England.  The  tendency 
to  exalt  the  funoti<m  of  the  legislator  appeared 
on  the  Cfntinent  at  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  was  associated  with  the  efforts  of  the  na- 
tional states,  as  they  developed  increasing  ad- 
ministrative unity,  to  get  rid  of  the  chaos  of 
varying  provincial  and  local  customs  which  had 
taken  form  during  the  Middle  Ages — an  ^nd 
which  could  be  attained  only  by  national  legis- 
lation, and  which  has  been  fully  attained  only 
by  the  adoption  of  national  oodes.  See  Code. 

The  historical  school  dates  from  the  nineteenth 
century.  Cujaciua  in  the  sixteenth  century  gave 
a  powerful  impulse  to  the  historical  study  of 
law,  and  Montesquieu  and  Burke  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  represented  the  same  reaction 
against  natural-law  ideas  which  Savigny  repre- 
sented in  the  nineteenth,  but  the  last-named 
jurist  first  clearly  defined  the  principles  of  his- 
torical jurisprudence  in  1814.  Tlie  historical 
method  was  naturalized  in  the  English-speaking 
world  chiefiy  by  the  writings  of  Henry  Sumner 
Maine.  The  substitution  of  historical  investiga- 
tion for  a  priori  reasoning  has  been  so  fruitful  of 
results  that  few  European  jurists  at  the  present 
time  would  admit  that  they  were  not  adherents 
of  this  school. 

There  is  no  antagonism  between  it  and  the 
eomparative  school.  This  latest  sdiool,  or  ten- 
dency, represents  only  a  widening  of  the  field  of 
investigation.  Not  only  is  each  national  law  to 
be  stuped  historically,  but  the  various  national 
iystems  are  to  be  compared  at  similar  stages  of 
development.  As  a  result  of  this  process,  not 
only  may  the  normal  course  of  legal  development 
be  discovered,  but  that  which  is  universal  and 
human  may  be  separated  from  that  which  is 
particular  to  a  single  nation  or  to  a  special 
stage  of  development;  and  then,  as  Jhcring 
ho^d,  it  Rtay  eventually  become  possible  to 
write  a  history  of  the  law  of  the  world.  Thus 
far  chief  attention  has  been  given  to  early  law. 
Some  of  the  best-known  workers  in  this  field  are 
Maine,  Holmes,  Maitland,  Ames,  Pollock,  Fustel 
de  Coulanges,  Jhering,  Kohler,  and  Poet.  ■ 

The  comparative  work  of  l^al  historians  has 
been  extensively  supplemented  by  that  of  eth- 
nologists, and  especially  interening  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  in  early  family  law.  (See 
Mabbiaqe.)  The  tendency  to  hasty  generaliza- 
tion which  inevitably  appears  in  all  new  lines 
of  research  is  being  checked.  In  particular  it 
is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  customs  of 
savages  at  the  present  day  do  not  always  throw 
light  upon  the  institutions  of  preliistoric  Europe; 
backward  peoples,  as  Maitland  observes,  have 

Srobably  failed  to  find  the  right  road.  While 
ttle  comparative  work  has  thus  far  been  done 
in  what  may  be  called  the  middle  periods  of 
legal  development,  much  is  being  done  in  the 
field  of  modern  legislation.  The  French  Soci€t4 
de  Legislation  Comparfie  has  for  many  years 
published  monthly  bulletins  and  annual  com- 
pilations of  French  and  foreign  legislation;  the 
British  Society  of  Comparative  L^slation  pays 
especial  attention  in  its  Journal  to  the  move- 
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sent  of  l^slation  in  the  BritUta  colcuies  and 
dependenoiee;  while  the  German  Vereinigung 
fQr  Tereleicbende  RechtswissenBchaft  is  devot- 
ing itself  more  extensively  to  studies  in  early 
law  and  in  comparative  historical  jurisprudence. 

3.  A  loose  use  of  the  word  "juriBprudence," 
which  haa  nothing  in  common  with  the  mean- 
ings above  discussed,  makes  it  practically  equiv* 
aleot  to  law.  Thus,  writers  speak  of  medicidi 
jurisprudence,  meaning  simplv  those  parts  of 
the  law  which  are  most  closely  connected  with 
medicine,  and  in  the  discussion  and  development 
of  which  the  collaboration  of  lawyers  and  medi- 
cal men  is  highly  advantageous.  It  would  be 
equally  legitimate  to  speA  of  mining  juris- 
prudence. 

Bibliography.  The  following  list  contains 
tke  more  recent  general  treatises  In  many  of 
which  full  information  will  be  found  concerning 
the  older  literature.  It  includes,  also,  some  of 
the  more  recent  special  works  of  value.  En^ish 
works;  Austin,  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence  (4th 
ed.,  London,  1873) ;  Lorimer,  Institutes  of  Law: 
A  Treatise  of  the  Principles  of  Jurisprudence 
(2d  ed.,  Edinbur^,  1880) ;  Holmes,  The  Common 
Law  (Boston,  1881)  ;  Clark,  Practical  Juri^pru- 
dmee  (Cambridge,  1883) ;  Lightwood,  A^oture  of 
Positive  Law  (London,  1883);  Markby,  Ele- 
ments of  Law  (3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1885) ;  Maine, 
Aneient  Law  (11th  ed.,  London,  1887);  Hastie, 
Outlines  of  Jurisprudence  (Edinburgh,  1888) ; 
Pollock,  First  Book  of  Jurisprudence  (London, 
1896)  -,  Holland,  Elements  of  Jurisprudence  (9th 
ed..  New  York,  1900);  James  Bryce,  Studies  in 
Bistory  and  Jurisprudence  (Oxford,  1901);  H. 
Taylor,  Science  of  Jurisprudence  (New  York, 
1908) ;  T.  E.  Holland,  Elements  of  Jurispru- 
dence (11th  ed..  Oxford,  1610) ;  Maitland,  Cot- 
iected  Papers  (Cambridge,  1911);  P.  de  Tour* 
toulon.  Philosophy  in  the  Development  of  Law 
(Boston,  1913)  ;  I.  Vanni,  Positive  Philosophy 
of  Law  (ib.,  1913).  French  works:  Fnstel  de 
Coulanges,  La  cit6  antique  (9th  ed.,  Paris, 
1881 ) ;  Fouillee,  L'IdSe  modeme  du  droit  (2d  ed., 
ib.,  1883);  Beaussire,  Principes  da  droit  (ib., 
1888 ) ;  F.  Orban,  Cours  d' encyclopedic  du  droit 
(Li£ge,  1895) ;  Boistel,  Ooura  de  pMlosophie  du 
droit  ( Paris,  1899 ) .  German  works :  Gold- 
schmidt,  Vebergriffe  der  historisohen  Schule 
(Berlin,  1886)  ;  Jhering,  Der  Kampf  urns  Rechi 
(10th  ed.,  Vienna,  1891);  Arndts,  JurisHsche 
Encyclopadie  ( 9th  ed,,  by  Grilbcr,  Stuttgart, 
1895);  Jhering,  Der  Zweck  im  Recht  (3d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1899) ;  G.  Maas,  Bibliographic  der 
deutschen  desetzgehung  unii  Rechtawissenachaft 
(Berlin.  1906).  For  a  furtiier  special  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Natubai,  Law. 

JUBVA,  zhSS'n^-B  or  HSfl'ry-a.  A  tributary 
of  the  Amazon.  It  rises  in  the  Andes  Cono- 
mamas  in  Peru,  flows  norUieast  through  a  thinly 
populated  and  little  known  forest  region  of  west 
Brazil,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  about  1200 
miles  joins  the  Amazon  near  the  town  of  Fonte- 
boa,  in  long.  66*  \V.  (Map:  Brazil,  D  6).  It 
is  navigable  for  one-third  of  its  course  and  re- 
ceives numerous  tributaries,  many  of  them  unex- 
plored. During  high  water  almost  the  whole 
of  its  valley  is  flooded. 

JUiftT  (OF.  juree,  sworn,  jury,  from  ML. 
jurata,  sworn  body  of  men,  from  Lat.  juratus, 
p.p.  of  jurare,  to  swear,  from  jus,  right,  law). 
A  body  of  laymen  who  are  constituted  the  judges 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts  in  dispute  between  the 
parties  to  the  trial  of  an  action  at  common  law. 
llie  exact  origin  of  the  jury  system  is  not  known 
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with  certainty,  various  writers  having  attributed 

it  to  different  European  peoples  which  at  an 
early  period  developed  methods  of  trial  not  un- 
like the  early  jury  trials  in  England.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  jury  in  England  was  derived 
directly  from  the  Norman-  institution  of  recog- 
niticHi  by  sworn  inquest,  which  was  substituted 
by  the  Norman  conquerors  for  the  method  of 
trial  by  battle.  The  Curia  Regie,  or  King's 
Court,  might  direct  the  sheriff  to  select  four 
kni^ts  <n  the  county,  by  whom  12  knights 
were  selected  to  serve  as  recognitors.'  whose 
duty  it  was,  after  being  duly  sworn,  to  inquire 
as  to  various  matters  of  interest  to  the  new 
rulers  of  England  which  might  be  subject  of 
public  inquiry — as,  e.g.,  matters  affecting  taxa- 
tion of  a  subject.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  (11S4-8B)  it  had  become  customary 
for  Buiton  in  certain  eases  affecting  the  title 
to  real  estate  to  apply  to  the  Curia  Kogis  for 
the  Biunmoning  of  recognitors  to  ascertain  either 
from  their  own  knowledge  or  upon  inquiry  from 
others  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  issue,  and  their 
verdicts,  if  unanimous,  were  accepted  as  con- 
clusive. It  was  natural  that  other  questions  of 
fact  arising  in  Uie  King's  Court  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  gradual 
traiisformation  of  the  recognitors  into  the  com- 
mon-law jury  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  originally  the  jurymen 
were  not  only  judges  of  fact,  but  they  were 
witnesses  oftentimes  selected  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  customs  and  the  people  of  the 
locality,  and  possibly  of  the  suitors  themselves. 
I>uring  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  however,  we  find 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law  restrict- 
ing the  jury  to  the  performance  of  its  function 
as  a  juoge  of  fact  up<m  tiie  evidence  submitted 
to  it,  which  is  the  ringle  function  of  the  jury 
in  modem  practice. 

Hie  limitation  upon  and  the  manner  of  the 
exercise  of  the  jury's  function  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  tracing  the  successive  steps  in  the  trial 
of  an  action,  either  civil  or  criminal,  at  com- 
mon law  before  a  jury.  This  jury  is  commonly 
called  a  petit  jury,  c^so  a  common  or  traverse 
jury.  The  first  step  towards  summoning  a  jurv 
is  the  issuing  of  a  writ  or  precept  of  a  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  jury  trials  directed  to 
the  sheriff  and  called  at  common  law  a  venire 
facias  (from  the  language  of  the  writ,  meaning 
'cause  to  come'),  commanding  him  to  summon 
citizens  residing  in  the  county  to  attend  at  a 
term  of  court  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as 
jurors.  The  jurors  thus  summoned  are  then 
said  to  be  empaneled  (from  the  sheriff's  panel, 
or  parchment,  containing  the  list  of  jurymen). 
At  the  trial  the  selection  of  the  juir  is  made 
subject  to  tJie  direction  of  the  presiding  judge. 
The  names  of  the  jurymen  are  drawn  hy  lot  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  as  their  names  are 
called  the  jurymen  take  their  seats  in  the  jury 
box  until  12  are  thus  chosen.  The  parties  to 
the  action  or  their  attorneys  may  then  exercise 
their  right  to  eliminate  undesirable  meml>ers 
from  the  jury  by  means  of  challenge.  (See 
Challenge.)  Either  party  is  at  liberty  to  ex- 
amine the  jurors  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  cause  for  challenge  in  any  particu- 
lar case  exists.  After  a  satisfactory  jury  has 
been  drawn,  the  jury  is  sworn,  and  the  trial  is 
b^un.  (See  Tbial.)  The  attorney  for  the 
prosecution  in  a  criminal  ease,  or  for  the  plain- 
tiff or  for  whichever  party  has  the  affirmative 
in  a  civil  action,  then  opens  the  c&ae^bj  a  bri^ 
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address  to  the  jury,  outlming  the  facts  whloh 
he  intoids  to  prove.  He  tiien  calls  his  wit- 
nesses, who  are  examined  by  him  and  croBs-exam- 
ined  by  opposing  counsel.  The  attorney  for  the 
defendant  then  calls  his  witnesses,  who  are  ex- 
amined and  croBs-examined  in  like  manner.  In 
general,  during  the  progress  of  a  trial,  all  ques- 
tions of  law  are  to  be  determined  by  the  court 
and  questions  of  fact  by  the  jury.  The  limits 
of  the  inquiry  aa  to  facts  are  determined  hy  the 
pleadings  (q.v.)  and  the  rules  of  eridnice  (q.v.). 
Whetiier  evidence  is  properly  admissible  or  not 
is  a  question  for  the  court,  but  the  weight  and 
credibility  of  the  evidence  admitted  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  jury.  The  court,  however, 
may  decide  a  question  of  fact  witbout  sending 
the  question  to  the  jury,  if  there  is  no  conflict 
of  evidence  on  the  point.  The  court  may  also 
interpret  written  instruments  received  in  evi- 
dence without  the  aid  of  the  jury.  After  all 
the  evidence  has  been  given^  If  a  case  is  made 
for  the  jury  ( i.e.,  if  there  is  conflicting  evidence 
or  a  doubtful  queytion  of  fact),  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  "sums  up"  (i.e.,  addresses  the 
jury,  reviewing  the  evidence  in  the  case  and 
commenting  upon  it  in  a  manner  favorable  to 
his  side  of  the  case) ;  he  is  followed  in  like 
manner  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  or  prosecu- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be.  The  judge  then 
makes  his  charge  to  the  jury.  The  coarse  is 
a  ftatement  of  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  it  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  jury  to  render  a  correct 
verdict.  If  properly  given,  it  leaves  all  question 
of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury,  thus  fre- 
quently requiring  nice  discrimination  cm  the  part 
of  the  presiding  judge.  The  jury  then  retires 
from  the  courtroom  and  is  locked  into  a  room 
until  an  ^reement  as  to  the  verdict  is  reached, 
or  until  the  presiding  judge  deems  it  improbable 
l^at  an  agreement  will  be  reached.  In  case  no 
agreement  is  reached,  a  new  trial  may  be  had. 
All  the  12  members  of  a  jury  must  agree  upon 
a  verdict,  which  in  a  civil  trial  may  be  "for  the 
plaintifT'  or  "for  the  defendant,"  and  in  a  crimi- 
nal trial  "guilty"  or  "not  guilty."  The  verdict 
of  a  jury  is  decisive  and  cannot  be  disturbed 
unless  rendered  contrary  to  law  or  against  the 
weiriit  of  evidence,  in  which  case  it  may  be  set 
aside  by  the  presiding  judge,  or  the  judgment 
rendered  thereon  may  be  set  aside  on  appeal. 
When  the  jurors  return  a  verdict  which  is  ob- 
viously opposed  to  the  principles  of  right  and 
justice,  it  is  now  sometimes  called  a  false  ver- 
diet,  alteough  that  expression  is  really  contra- 
dictory, since  verdict  means  literally,  as  it  for- 
merly did  practically,  a  "true  dictum,"  or  say- 
ing. See  VEBOicr. 
In  certain  cases,  where  there  Is  no  serious  dis- 

{lUte  of  fact,  but  the  question  involved  is  one  of 
BW,  the  jury  is  allowed,  on  consent  of  the  par- 
ties or  direction  of  the  court,  to  And  a  special 
verdict  which  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  This  special  verdict  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  and  decided  by  the  court. 

Special  juries  (i.e.,  juries  specially  selected 
in  order  to  secure  jurymen  of  more  than  com- 
mon intelligence)  were  known  at  common  law 
and  were  expressly  authorized  by  the  statute 
3  Geo.  n,  c.  25.  Statutes  in  many  of  our 
States  now  provide  for  the  selection  of  special 
juries  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  great  importance 
or  difficulty.    See  Grand  Jury. 

Consult:  Stublis,  Constitutional  History  of 
England  (Oxford,  1878-83) ;  Lesser,  Biatorical 


Dev^opment  of  the  Jury  System  (18S8); 
Forsyth,  Triai  hy  Jury;  Thayer,  Pr^iminary 
Treatise  on  Evidence  at  the  Common  Law  (Bos- 
ton, 1898) ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of 
English  Law  (ib.,  1899);  G.  J.  Ewards,  Grand 
Jury  Considered  from  an  Historical,  Political, 
and  Legal  Standpoint  (Philadelphia,  1906); 
T.  F.  Hamilton  (comp.),  Handbook  for  Grand 
Juron  (Albaiqr,  1906);  Frederick  Sackett,  In- 
struetions  to  Jmries  (3  vols.,  Chicago,  1908); 
A.  0.  Train,  The  Jury  System :  Defects  and  Pro- 
posed Remedies  {Philadelphia,  1910). 

JTTBT.  A  contrivance  designed  temporarily 
to  replace  the  regular  fitting  of  a  ship  which 
has  been  lost  or  received  such  serious  injury  as 
to  be  useless;  as,  jury  mast,  jury  rig,  jury  rud- 
der, jury  anchor,  etc. 

rOB  ACrCBBSCBN'DL  See  JoisT  Tbi^- 
AitoT;  Suwrnroasinp. 

7US  OENTIUK,  jlis  jftn'shl-tlm  {hat,  law 
of  nationsy.  By  the  Romans  the  term  was  used 
to  designate  universal  law  and  included  all  those 
rules  which  were  observed  by  all  the  nations 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.  This  body 
of  law  included  not  only  what  we  should  caU 
rules  of  international  law,  such  as  the  inviola- 
bility of  envoys,  but  also  rules  of  commercial 
law,  such  as  the  rule  that  sale  and  delivery 
transfers  ownership.  For  the  relation  of  y«w 
gentimn  to  the  Roman  national  law,  see  Civil 
Law. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  jus  gentium  acquired  the 
narrower  meaning  of  Uie  body  of  rules  observed 
by  independent  states  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  i.e.,  international  law  (q.v.). 

TtrS  NATU^X,  or  NATUBA^E  (Lat., 
law  of  nature).  Literally,  the  law  of  nature 
or  natural  law.  By  the  Romans  this  term  was 
sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  jus  gentium, 
since  the  rules  observed  by  all  nations  were  pre- 
sumably natural  rules.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  hSwever,  they  frequently 
used  the  term  in  a  purely  ethical  sense  and  con- 
trasted natural  law,  in  the  sense  of  natural 
right  or  justice,  with  those  rules  which,  although 
universally  observed,  seemed  to  them  wrong  and 
unreasonable.    See  Natubal  Law. 

TUB  PBJTLffl  NOCnS  (Lat.,  right  of  the 
flrat  night).  A  term  used  in  anthropological 
and  jurisUo  literature  to  indicate  the  privilege 
granted  by  law  or  custom  to  other  persons  than 
the  bridegroom  of  cohabiting  with  the  bride  on 
the  first  night  or  nights  after  marriage.  For 
the  l^alized  form  of  this  institution  as  it  has 
been  alleged  to  have  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages 
in  Scotland,  Prance,  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence.  The  legend 
that  the  feudal  lord  in  these  places  exercised 
such  a  right  over  the  newly  married  bride  of  his 
villein  'is  now  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and  to  have 
been  an  incorrect  inference  from  the  undoubted 
license  of  the  feudal  lord  and  from  the  legal 
requirement  of  a  fee  from  the  villein  on  mar- 
riage, which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
the  attempt  at  commutation  of  the  jus  prim(B 
nootis.  The  idea  has  been  called  a  "learned 
superstition"  and  arose  partly,  perhaps,  from 
the  ecclesiastical  droit  du  seigneur  or  right  of 
the  lord  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Carthage 
(397  A.D.),  enjoining  continence  in  the  newly 
married  couple  for  the  first  night  and  later 
the  first  three  nights  after  marriage.  In  the 
anthropological  field  there  is  evidence  of  a  con- 
siderable extension  among  savage  and^primitive 
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tribes  of  the  cuatom  of  allowing  intercourBe  with 
the  bride  to  one  or  more  mMnbera  ot  the  tribe 
of  more  or  less  exalted  position.  Among  Bome 
groups  of  Eskimos  and  Indians,  as  well  as 
auiong  certain  Central  American  tribes,  this 
privilege  was  accorded  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
or  to  the  high  priest  or  the  priests,  and  in  some 
cases  where  marriage  by  capture  was  in  vogue, 
even  to  those  who  assisted  the  husband  in  the 
capture  of  the  bride,  as  a  sort  of  reward  for 
services  rendered,  and  in  otlier  cases  to  all  of 
the  guests  on  the  wedding  night,  on  somewhat 
the  same  principles  of  hospitality  as  govern  the 
offer  of  wives  in  primitive  tribes  to  the  transient 
guest.  These  customs  have  been  considered  by 
some  writers,  notably  Sir  John  LuUxtck,  as 
remnants  of  earlier  group  marriage;  but  this 
view  is  contested  by  Westermarck  and  others, 
wlio  hold  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect 
it  with  group  marriage,  itself  a  doubtful  hy- 
poUiesis.  Consult:  De  Labessade,  Le  droit  du 
seigneur  (Paris,  1878);  K.  J.  L.  Schmidt,  Jus 
Pritmg  2foctia:  tine  geaohichiliche  Untersuchung 
(Freiburg,  1881);  E.  Westermarck,  History  of 
Human  Mt^riage  (London,  1908). 

TUB  BXLt<yTM  (Lat,  right  of  a  widow). 
In  Scots  law,  the  right  of  a  widow  to  a  share 
in  the  movable  or  personal  property  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  This  is  a  vested  or  absolute 
right  and  cannot  be  defeated  by  the  husband's 
wilt;  hence  the  movable  estate  of  husband  and 
wife  is  called  goods  in  communion,  because,  on 
the  death  of  the  husband,  there  is  a  division 
of  audi  goods  between  the  widow,  the  children, 
and  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased.  If  the  deceased 
husband  leaves  children,  the  goods  in  communion 
are  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  the  widow.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  surviving  children  or  grandchildren, 
then  the  goods  are  divided  into  two  equal  shares, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  widow.  When  the 
husband  dies  insolvent,  the  wife  cannot  claim 
her  jua  retiettB  in  preference  to  the  creditors. 
Though  the  widow  has  this  right  to  her  jus 
relicta  at  common  law,  yet  if  she  entered  into 
an  antenuptial  contract  by  virtue  of  which  she 
accepted  an  equivalent  provision,  her  right  may 
be  defeated,  provided  the  contract  expressly 
state4  the  one  to  be  in  substitution  for  the 
other.  In  England  there  is  no  such  absolute 
right  of  a  widow  to  a  share  of  a  husband's  goods, 
unless  he  died  intestate,  in  which  case  she  gets 
a  similar  share  of  the  personal  estate  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  of  distributions.  As  to  the  cor- 
responding rif^t  of  the  wife  in  England  and 
America  to  the  real  property  of  her  husband, 
see  Doweh;  JoiNTUBE. 

JUSSEBAJn),  zhv's'-r&N',  Jban  Adrien  An- 
TOIXE  Jules  (1855-  ).  A  French  diplomat 
and  scholar,  born  at  Lyons  and  educated  in  the 
universities  of  Lyons  and  Paris.  Entering  the 
diplomatic  service  at  21,  he  held  a  variety  of 
posts — was  Councilor  of  Embassy  at  London 
(1887-90),  Minister  to  Denmark  (1898-1902), 
and  then  Ambassador  at  Washington,  where  he 
became  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  He  was 
made  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
a  corresponding  fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
His  works,  some  of  which  deal  with  English 
literary  subjects,  include;  Le  thidtre  en  Angle- 
terre  depuis  la,  conqu4te  jusqu'aua  pridiceaseura 
inun^ats  de  Shakespeare  (1878) ;  Lea  Anglais 
au  moyen  dge  (1884),  whidi  was  crowned  by 
the  Academjr  and  bimslated  into  English  by 
Luqr  T.  Smith  as  English  Wayfaring  Life  in 


the  Middle  Ages  (1889);  Le  roman  anglais 
(1886);  I/e  roman  au  temps  de  Shakespeare 
(1888;  Eng.  trans,  by  Miss  E.  Lee,  1890);  in 
English,  A  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Charles  II  (1892);  L'^pop6e  mystique  de  WU- 
Uam  Langland  (189:i);  Histoire  litt^raire  du 
peuple  anglais  des  origines  A  to  renaissance  (3 
vols.,  180S-1909) ;  Lea  sports  et  jeux  d'exercioe 
dans  I'ancienne  France  (1901);  Ronsard,  in 
series,  Grands  Ecrivaina  de  la  France  (1913). 

JUSSIEU,  zhy'sft-S'.  The  name  of  a  family 
which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has 
numbered  among  its  members  some  of  ttie  first 
botanists  of  their  age. — Antoine  oe  Jussieu 
(1686-1758)  was  born  in  Lyons.  He  succeeded 
Toumefort  in  1708  as  professor  at  the  Jardin 
du  Roi  and  published  varions  works  on  anat- 
omy, zoology,  and  botany,  among  them  an  Ap- 
pendix to  Toumefort  (Lyons,  1719).  He  made 
several  journevs  to  foreign  countries  to  collect 
plants,  on  which  occasions'  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  younger  brother  Bernard,  who  cooperated 
with  him  as  his  assistant. — B^nard  de  Jlissieu 
(1699-1776)  was  born  in  Lyons,  He  obtained 
tiie  degree  of  M.D.  at  Mont^lier  in  1720  and 
at  Pans  in  1726,  succeeded  S.  Vaillent  as  dem- 
onstrator of  botany  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  in 
1722,  and  published  curious  works  on  zoOlogy 
and  botany  which  at  the  time  were  considered 
valuable.  In  a  brief  manuscript,  which  he  for- 
warded to  Linnsus  during  his  incumbency  as 
superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  the  Pe£it- 
Tiianon,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed  in 
1769,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  natural 
method  of  plant  clasaiflcatlon  which  was  more 
fully  elaborated  by  his  nephew  Antoine  Laurent. 
— Joseph  de  Jussieu  (1704-79),  brother  of  An- 
toine and  Bernard,  was  educated  for  medicine, 
but  became  a  learned  botanist  and  noted  engi- 
neer. In  1735  he  acc(Hnpanied  an  expedition  to 
Peru  and  stayed  in  South  America  collecting 
natural- history  specimens  until  1771,  when  he 
returned  to  France  having  lost  the  greater  part 
of  his  collection.  He  introduced  the  heliotrope 
into  France. — Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu 
(1747-1836)  was  born  in  Lyons  and  richly  de- 
served the  heritage  left  to  him  by  his  learned 
and  disinterested  relatives.  At  the  age  of  17 
he  began  bis  botanical  studies  under  his  uncle 
Bernard,  and  four  years  later  was  nominated 
demonstrator  and  assistant  to  Lemonnir,  the 
professor  of  botany  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  He 
at  once  began  to  reform  the  arrangement  of  the 
gardens  and  collectitHis  of  plants  under  his 
charge  and  to  apply  to  them  his  own  and  his 
uncle's  ideas  in  r^ard  to  the  natural  method. 
For  30  years  he  continued  to  develop  his  novel 
views,  and  when  his  Genera  Plantarum,  which 
he  began  in  177S,  was  finally  completed  in  1789, 
the  natural  ^stem  was  finalljr  established  as  the 
true  basis  of  botanical  classification.  In  1793 
he  became  professor  of  botany  in  the  newly  or- 
ganized Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  he  continued 
to  teach  till  1826,  when  blindness  compelled  him 
to  resign  hia  chair  to  his  son  Adrien.  During 
his  tenure  of  office  he  founded  the  library  of  the 
museum,  which  is  one  of  tlie  best  in  Europe. 
His  papers  in  the  Annates  du  Muslim  (from 
1804  to  1820)  and  his  articles  in  the  Diction- 
naire  dea  sciences  naturelles  rank  among  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
botany  and  embody  alt  the  result  of  his  own  in- 
vestigations.— Adbien  de  Jussieu  (1797-1863) 
was  born  in  Paris.  For  the  degree  of  M.A. 
which  he  obtained  in  1824  he  presented  a 
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oir  of  tlie  Ehipborbiaceie  which  atb«eted  wide 

atteotioD  and  was  followed  by  equally  important 
monographs  upon  the  Rutacex,  Meliaceffi,  and 
Malpighiaceot.  His  Embryo  of  the  Monoootyle- 
dona  (1844)  was  to  have  been  followed  1^  a 
series  of  papers  on  similar  subjects,  but  ill 
health  cfonpelled  him  to  relinquish  this  project. 
He  was  also  prevented  by  the  same  cause  from 
extending  his  Coura  6l^entaire  de  botanique 
(1848)  into  a  complete  and  general  treatise. 
This  was  translated  into  other  European  lan- 
guages. In  1831  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
.Academy  and  shortly  before  his  death  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  presidency  of  that  body.  He  con- 
tributed many  valuable  papers  to  the  Annales 
du  Jfjw^m,  the  Comptes  Rendu8,  and  the  IMo- 
tionnaire  universel  d'hintoirc  naturelle  and  other 
publications  on  natural  sciences.  His  influence 
as  a  lecturer  was  of  great  importance. 

JUSSIEU,  LAUBKNT  PiBBBE  DE  (1792-1866). 
A  French  educational  writer  and  moralist, 
nephew  of  Antoine  Laurent  Jussieu.  Among  his 
writings  the  most  popular  is  Simon  de  A'antua, 
ou  le  marchand  /orain  ( 1818).  It  passed  through 
more  than  30  editions  and  was  translated  into 
nearly  a  dozen  languages.  For  a  work  of  simi- 
lar description,  entitled  (Euvres  postkumet  de 
Bimon  de  Nantua  (1829),  he  received  the  Mon- 
tyon  prize.  From  1839  to  1842  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

JUSTE,  zhvst,  TH^oDOia  (1818-88).  A  Bel- 
gian historian,  bom  in  Brussels.  He  was  very 
successful  in  arousing  interest  in  Belgian  his- 
tory ond  in  promoting,  aa  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  national  method  of  instruc- 
tion. Among  his  numerous  works,  very  unequal 
in  merit,  may  Iw  mentioned:  Uistoire  de  Bel- 
gique  (.1840) ;  PricU  de  I'hiatoire  modeme  eon- 
8id^r4e '  dans  see  rapporte  avec  la  Belgique 
( 1845 ) :  Precis  de  I'histoire  du  moyen  Age  ( 1847- 
49 ) ;  Biatoire  du  congi  ia  national  de  Belgique, 
ou  de  la  fondation  de  la  monarchie  beige  ( 18S0) ; 
Biatoire  de  la  revolution  dea  Faya-Baa  soua  Phi- 
lippe II  (1855-63) ;  Le  soulivement  de  la  Hol- 
lande  en  JH13  et  Ut  fondation  du  royaume  dee 
Payaltaa  (1870);  La  revolution  beige  de  18S0 
(1872) ;  Ouillaume  le  Tacitume,  etc.  (1873) ;  La 
r4cotution  de  juillet,  1830  (1883) ;  and  the  bio- 
graph  iral  work.  Lea  fondateure  de  la  monarchie 
beige  (27  vols.,  186.5-81). 

JUSTI,  yys'tA,  Peboisano  (1837-1907).  A 
German  Orientalist.  He  was  bom  at  Marburg, 
educat4>d  there  and  at  GJittingen.  In  1861  he  be- 
came decent,  and  in  1865  professor  of  compara- 
tive philology,  at  Marburg.  He  wrote:  Veber 
die  Zuaammenaetzung  der  Namen  in  den  indoger- 
maniechen  Sprachen  (1861);  Handhuch  der 
Zendeprache  (1864);  an  edititm  of  the  Bwn^ 
heach  (1868);  Oeeehichte  dea  alten  PersteiM 
(1879) ;  Dictionnaire  kurde-franoaie  ( 1879) ; 
Kurdiache  Orammatik  (1880);  Oeachichte  der 
orientalischen  Viilker  im  Altertum  (1884); 
Iranischea  Jfamenbuch  (1895) ;  ffeaaiaohes 
Trachtenbuch  (1900) ;  and  the  monograph,  "Ge- 
schichte  Irans  von  den  aitesten  Zeiten  bis  zum 
Ausgang  der  Sassanideu,"  in  the  Orundriaa  der 
tFOfiMcften  Philologie,  vol.  ii. 

JtrSTICE  (OF.,  Fr.  jtutioe,  from  Lat.  jua- 
titia,  jTistioe,  from  juatua,  just,  frrnn  jua,  right, 
law).  One  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  an- 
cients, and  the  name  for  a  principal  aspect  of 
social  and  moral  duty  in  all  ages.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  justice  by  examining  moral 
and  legal  judgments  current  in  civilized  commu- 
nities, we  find  such  instances  as  the  following: 


JUSTICE 

it  is  onjust  to  deprire  a  man  of  his  personal 

liberty,  his  property,  or  any  other  thing  by  law 
belonging  to  him;  justice  therefore  requires  us 
to  respMt  each  one's  rights  before  the  law. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  call  the  law  itself  un- 
just, in  which  ease  we  may  sympathize  even 
with  disobedience  to  it.  It  is  then  supposed 
that  there  is  some  higher  law  that  should  have 
preferenee — as,  e.g.,  l£e  moral  law.  Thus,  it  is 
ooncaiTed  most  men  at  the  present  day  to  be 
unjust  to  hold  human  beings  in  slavery,  even 
tfaou^  slavery  may  be  countenanced  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  is,  however,  only  when  the  law 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  j^wth  of  public 
opinion  on  moral  questions  that  an  institution 
like  slavery  can  be  sanctioned  by  the  law  and 
yet  condemned  as  unjust  by  the  most  intelligent 
members  of  society.  Other  differences  between 
legal  and  moral  justice  arise  from  the  limita- 
tions of  the  law,  which  cannot  expediently  under- 
take to  regulate  all  the  details  of  human  life. 
Only  those  acts  which  it  is  for  the  welfare  of 
society  to  enforce  by  external  sanction  may  prop- 
erly come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law ;  hence 
there  are  necessarily  many  kinds  of  conduct 
which  are  morally  unjust,  and  yet  which  are  not 
recognized  by  law  as  unjust.  Moral  justice  may, 
perhaps,  be  defined  as  allowing  each  man  such 
nreedom  of  action,  security  of  possession,  and 
realization  of  expectations  based  on  custom  as 
are  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  society. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  justice,  if 
by  that  is  meant  any  particular  method  of 
treatment  which  any  man  has  a  right  to  expect 
of  society,  regardless  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lives  and  of  the  character  of  his  life.  Consult: 
Willoughby,  Social  Justice  (New  York,  1900); 
P.  M.  Stawell,  "Modem  C(mception  of  Justice," 
in  InUmatUmal  Journal  of  Ethica,  vol.  xlx 
(London,  1908);  also  authorities  referred  to 
under  Ethics. 

JUSTICE.  In  1^1  language,  justice  is  some- 
times identified  with  law,  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  "administration  of  justice"  or  of  "courts  of 
justice."  Even  in  1^1  discussion,  however,  the 
term  is  constantly  used  in  an  ethical  sense,  as 
when  it  is  said  that  a  decisimi  is  legally  correct 
but  unjust.  To  the  layman  such  an  admission 
is  a  confession  that  the  law  is  wrong  and  should 
be  amended.  This,  however,  is  not  always  true. 
Law  and  justice  cannot  be  brought  into  perfect 
harmony.  It  is  necessary,  above  all  things,  that 
law  be  certain;  that  the  individual  shall  be  able 
to  ascertain  in  advance  the  results  which  the 
law  will  attach  to  hia  acts  or  his  omissions. 
Perfect  justice  demands  that  every  controversy 
be  adjudged  on  its  peculiar  merits;  that  the  in- 
telligence of  each  party,  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  acted,  his  ignorance  or  knowledge,  his 
good  or  iMid  intent,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
other  considerations  be  taJcen  into  account. 
Should  the  law  attempt  to  provide  in  advance 
for  all  these  endless  variations  in  so  complex  an 
organism  as  human  society — an  organism,  more- 
over, which  is  often  in  process  of  change — the 
law  would  become  so  vast  in  its  bulk  and  so 
confused  in  its  provisions  that  it  would  t>e  im- 
possible for  the  keenest  intelligence  and  the 
^eatest  industry  to  master  its  rules;  and  even 
then  it  would  be  incomplete,  since,  as  Orotius 
has  said,  "there  can  be  no  finite  rule  of  an  in- 
finite matter."  Should  the  courts  be  empowered 
to  do  justice  in  the  single  case  without  regard 
to  the  law,  there  would  no  longer  1m;  any  law. 
In  either  case  an  uncertainty,  a  la^k  of  social 
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order,  would  resnlt  which  would  be  a  greater 
evil  than  occasional  or  even  frequent  injustice. 

The  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  found 
m  compromise.  The  law  claasifies  persons,  acts, 
and  relations,  and  it  shapes  its  rules  to  suit  the 
average  person,  the  ordinary  act,  the  normal  re- 
lation. The  classification,  rough  at  first,  be- 
comes increasingly  refined;  but  in  its  hi^est 
developmmt  law  deals,  and  must  deal,  with 
generic  persons  and  eases,  and  not  with  the  real 
individual  or  the  special  case. 

Law  is  not  primarily  a  s^tem  of  justice,  hut 
a  system  of  order.  Courts  were  not  established 
to  do  justice  but  to  terminate  controversy. 
Equity,  as  was  finely  said  by  Aristotle,  corrects 
the  law  where  the  law  is  defective  by  reason  of 
its  universality;  but,  historically,  equity  has 
never  meant  anything  but  a  greater  approxima- 
tion  of  law  and  jusUce.  In  En^and,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said,  it  was  "ordained  to  suppfy  the  law 
and  not  to  subvert  the  law."  Equity  draws  new 
distinctions,  unlcnown  to  the  older  and  cruder 
law;  its  precedents  harden  into  rules;  and  the 
result  is  simply  a  new  body  of  law  with  a  more 
refined  classification  of  the  phmomena  of  social 
life.  Consult  the  authorities  r^erred  to  under 
Jdeispbudence;  Law. 

J17STICE,  Chief.  See  Chief  Justice. 

JUSTICE,  Depabtmeht  or.  One  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  Attorney-General,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  Although  the  office  of  Attorney-General 
was  created  in  1789  and  the  incumbent  of  the 
office  was  from  the  first  a  member  of  the  cabi- 
net, it  was  not  until  1870  that  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  department.  By  the  Act  of 
June  22  of  that  year  the  several  oflicers  of  the 
Federal  government,  of  whom  there  were  some 
half-dozen  or  more,  were  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Attornej'-General,  with  the  hope 
of  bringing  about  greater  uniformity  in  the  con- 
struction and  application  of  the  laws.  The 
Attorney -General  is  the  chief  law  officer  of  the 
government,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
ranks  fourth  in  the  line  of  succesuon  to  the 
presidency.  It  is  his  duty  to  advise  the  Pren* 
dent  on  any  questions  of  law  that  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  the  adminiatrati<Hi,  and  also  to 
gi^-e  his  opinion  when  requested  by  any  of  the 
heads  of  departments  upon  legal  questions  con- 
cerning matters  affecting  their  departments.  The 
opinions  rendered  by  the  Attorney-General  are 
from  time  to  time  published  by  the  government, 
and  next  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  Uiey  are 
regarded  as  authority  on  the  points  covered. 
Tlie  Attorney-General  is  the  Ic^fal  represoitative 
of  the  government  in  all  cases  at  law  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  may  appear  in 
court  in  person  or  direct  which  one  of  the  As- 
sistant Attorney-Generals  shall  appear,  and  may 
employ  special  counsel  to  aid  in  the  conduct  of 
the  cases  io  which  the  government  is  interested. 
He  is  furthermore  charged  with  the  general 
supervision  of  the  United  States  district  attor- 
neys and  marshals,  directs  and  instmotB  them 
in  their  duties,  and  may  employ  special  counsel 
to  aid  the  attorneys  in  the  prosecution  of  cases 
tq  which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  He  ex- 
amines the  titles  to  lands  or  other  property 
which  the  government  intends  to  purchase  for 
forts,  dockyards,  building  sites,  or  other  public 
purposes,  and  makes  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress of  the  business  of  the  department,  includ- 
ing statistical  information  concerning  the  civil 
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and  criminal  cases  tried  before  the  United  States 
courts,  the  number  of  pardons  granted  by  the 
President,  the  amount  of  fines  and  forfeitures 
imposed,  and  such  other  information  bearing 
upon  the  administration  of  justice  as  he  may 
deem  proper.  Other  duties  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  are  the  supervision  of  the  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
the  reocunmendation  of  judicial  appointments, 
the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  marshals, 
attorneys,  and  other  judicial  officers,  the  inves- 
tigation of  applications  for  clemency,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  bankruptcy  law,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  commission  to  revise  and 
codify  the  criminal  and  penal  laws  of  the  United 
States.  In  1868  two  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
erals were  provided  for — one  of  whom  assists  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  other  in  the  Court  of 
Claims.  There  is  also  an  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Interior  Department,  one  for 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  one  in  charge 
of  Indian  depredatitms  claims.  In  1870  the  of- 
fice of  Solicitor-General  was  created,  the  incum- 
bent being  ranked  as  the  second  officer  of  the 
department.  He  conducts  cases  in  the  courts 
at  Washington  and,  in  case  of  a  temporary 
vacancT-  or  absence  of  the  Attom^-General,  acts 
in  his  stead.  The  Act  of  1870  also  transferred 
to  the  new  Department  of  Justice  the  solicitors 
from  the  Interior,  Treasury,  and  Navy  depart- 
ments, and  the  examiner  of  claims  from  the 
State  Department. 

JUSTICE,  LoSD.  In  England,  a  person  in- 
vested with  the  royal  anthorily  for  limited  pur- 
poses and  for  a  limited  time.  From  the  times  of 
the  Norman  and  Plantagcnet  kings  it  has  been 
the  occasioi^al  practice  in  England  for  the  sover- 
eign to  appoint  one  or  more  persons  called  lords 
justices  to  act  as  his  substitutes  in  the  suprnne 
government  during  his  absence  from  the  King- 
dom. Subsequent  to  the  Revolution  these  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  and  the  auUiority  of  Par- 
liament has  sometimes  been  invoked  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  powers.  On  five  occasions  such 
appointment  was  made  by  William  III  when 

going  abroad,  though,  while  his  Queen  was  alive, 
e  lulc^ted  his  authority  to  her  dnrituf  his 
ahsenoe.  The  statutes  12  and  13  Wm.  ITI,  set< 
tling  the  succession  on  the  house  of  Hanover, 
provided  '"that  no  person  who  shall  hereafter 
come  to  the  crown  shall  go  out  of  the  dominions 
of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  without  con- 
sent of  Parliament";  but  this  clause  was  re- 
pealed by  1  Geo.  I,  c.  2,  and  the  first  sovereign 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  during  five  of  his  ab- 
sences in  Germany,  made  an  appointment  of 
lords  justices.  George  IV,  on  his  visit  to  Han- 
over, delegated  his  authority  to  19  guardians, 
of  whom  the  Duke  of  York,  heir  presumptive, 
was  one.  On  none  of  the  absences  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria from  the  Kingdom  was  there  any  del^a- 
tion  of  the  royal  authority;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  the  law  officers  regarded 
it  unnecessary,  in  point  of  law,  to  appoint  lords 
justices — an  opinion  in  which  he  concurred. 
The  practice  of  the  Queen  in  this  respect  was 
followed  by  her  successor,  Edward  VII.  In  case 
of  the  sovereign's  minority  a  regency  has  gen- 
erally been  resorted  to. 

The  powers  of  lords  justices  have  usually  been 
limited  in  the  matter  of  pardoning  and  repriev- 
ing criminals,  the  summoning  or  prorogation  of 
Puliammt,  tiie  diqwsal  of  public  moneys  in  the 
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Treasury,  and  of  Church  preferments  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown.  The  lords  justices  appointed  under 
the  commissions  of  1719  and  1720  were  author* 
ized  to  continue  the  existing  Parliament  by  short 
prorogations  till  otherwise  directed  under  the 
royal  sign  manual,  but  not  to  perform  the  other 
acts  here  specified  without  the  special  aignifica- 
tion  of  the  royal  pleasure,  except  when  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service.  The  power  to  create 
pi>or8  has  only  once  been  del^ated — by  Charles 
I  in  1644;  and  Lord  Herbert,  afterward  Earl  of 
Glamorgan,  in  whose  favor  the  right  was  exer- 
cised, was,  after  the  Restoration,  compelled  to 
ri'sign  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lorda'justices  have  sometimes  been  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  government  .of  Ireland  in  place 
of  a  viceroy;  in  modern  times,  this  has  only 
been  done  during  occasional  absences  of  the  Lord 
Lieut(>nant. 

JUSTICE,  Lord  Chief.  The  title  given  in 
England  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  King's  Bench 
division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  It  was 
formerly  employed  to  designate  the  chief  judges 
of  the  two  great  common-law  tribunals,  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas;  but  the  former  of  these  waa, 
eminence,  known  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ot 
England.  Upon  the  abolition  of  the  Common 
Pleas  division  of  the  High  Court  in  1681,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  Queen's  (now  King's)  Bench 
division  became  the  sole  judicial  officer  to  be 
invested  with  the  dignity  and  title  of  Chief 
Justice. 

JUSTICE  CliEBX,  LoBD.  A  high  judicial 
officer  in  Scotland,  being  the  second  hlfj^est 
judge  in  point  of  rank  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Lord  Justice  General,  the  presiding  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Justiciary.  His  usual  duty  is  to 
sit  as  chief  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Inner 
House,  called  the  second  division  of  the  Court 
of  Session  (q.v.) . 

JUSTICE  QENEBAIi,  Lord.  The  highest 
judicial  oflicer  in  Scotland,  also  called  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Formerly 
the  office  of  Justice  General  was  a  sinecure  and 
not  a  judicial  office;  but  the  title  is  now,  since 
1S31,  associated  with  that  of  the  Lord  President. 
See  CouBT  of  Session.  , 

JUSTICE  OP  THE  PEACE.  In  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  a  minor  official 
having  both  administrative  and  judicial  func- 
tions, the  latter  principally  of  a  criminal  nature. 
In  England  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed 
by  commission  of  the  crown  under  the  great  seal, 
or  by  act  of  Parliament  or  charter,  to  exercise  a 
certain  limited  authority  in  a  county  or 
borough.  The  person  who  practically  appoints 
to  the  office  is  the  T^rd  Chancellor,  who  in  his 
discretion  may  include  in  the  commiesion  any 
person  having  an  estate  of  £100  a  year,  clear  of 
all  rents  and  charges.  All  persons  having  the 
above  qualification  may  be  appointed  justices  of 
the  peace;  but  practicing  attorneys  or  solici- 
tors are  not  eligible  for  counties  in  which  they 
practice.  Traditionally  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace  is  entirely  gratuitous.  But  In  modem 
practice  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  deviate 
from  this  rule  and  to  appoint  in  all  the  cities 
and  many  large  towns  certain  paid  justices, 
called  stipendiary  magistrates,  at  a  fixed  salary. 
In  the  city  of  London  and  certain  other  places 
the  mayor  and  certain  corporators  are  consti- 
tuted 1^  charter  justices  of  the  peace  by  virtue 
of  their  office. 

The  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  is  very 
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ancient.  Previous  to  1327  there  were  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace  in  every  county  chosen  by  the 
freeholders  from  amon^  the  principal  men  of  the 
county  to  perform  similar  duties;  but  by  a 
statute  of  Edward  III  a  change  took  place  in 
the  practice,  and  ever  since  the  election  of  jus- 
tices has  been  exercised  by  the  crown.  Gradu- 
^ly  the  office  grew  more  and  more  important, 
statutes  being  passed  from  time  to  time,  adding 
to  its  duties  and  jurisdiction,  until,  in  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  form 
of  commission  was  revised  and  was  settled  nearly 
in  the  form  which  is  now  used.  The  commission 
is  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  addressed  to  the 
appointee,  by  name,  directing  him  "to  keep  our 

peace  in  our  county  of  ,  and  to  keep  all 

ordinances  and  statutes  for  the  good  of  the 
peace,  and  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of 
the  people,  and  to  chastise  and  punish  all  per- 
sons that  offend  against  the  said  ordinances." 
The  commission  then  authorizes  the  appointee 
to  inquire  "by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men, 
of  all  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  enchant- 
ments, sorceries,  arts,  magic,  trespasses,  fore> 
Btallings,  regratings,  engrossings,  and  extortions 
whatsoever,  and  of  all  crimes  and  offenses,"  etc. 
To  these  extensive  powers  conferred  by  statute 
were  added  the  more  indefinite  functions  which 
long  custom  bad  vested  in  justices  of  the  peace, 
constituting  them  in  large  measure  the  founda- 
tion of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  state.  "The 
whole  Christian  world,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "hath 
not  the  like  office  as  justice  of  the  peace,  if  duly 
executed."  The  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of 
the  peace  in  England  are  now  mainly  governed 
1^  a  series  of  statutes  enacted  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  (38  and  39  Vict,  c.  HA;  45 
and  46  Vict.,  c.  50;  11  and  12  Vict.,  c.  44). 

Although  the  institution  of  justices  of  the 
peace  is  derived  from  England,  the  method  em- 
ployed for  their  creation  differs  in  the  United 
States  from  that  adopted  in  the  former  country 
and  also  differs  in  different  States.  In  some 
instances  they  are  appointed  by  the  executive, 
in  others  elected  by  the  people.  Their  powers 
and  duties  also  vary  in  the  different  States,  but 
in  most  ibey  have  jurisdiction  in  minor  cases, 
both  civil  and  criminal.  The  extent  and  nature 
of  their  powers  are  usually  defined  by  statute. 
The  distinctive  value  of  this  class  of  magistrates 
is  found  in  their  power  to  prevent  breaches  of 
the  peace,  and  to  examine  persons  charged  with 
the  commission  of  crime  or  misdemeanor  and 
hold  to  bail  to  answer  in  the  upper  court,  or 
in  default  of  bail  to  commit  than  to  jail.  In 
this  latter  particular  their  functions  are  some- 
what analogous  to  those  of  a  grand  jury. 

Bibliography.  Archbold,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Parish  Officer  (London,  1842) ;  Stone,  Jua- 
ticea'  Manual  (ib.,  annually)  ;  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries {4th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Chicago,  1899); 
Pollock  and  Mattland,  History  of  English  Lato 
(2d  ed.,  Boston,  1899) ;  Wait,  Law  and  Practice 
in  Civil  Actions  and  Proceedings  in  Justices' 
Courts  (7th  ed.,  Albany,  1902);  0.  A.  Beard, 
Office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  England  (New 
York,  1904)  ;  E.  M.  Haines,  Practical  Treatise 
on  Powers  and  Duties  of  Justices  of  the  Peace 
and  Police  Magistrates  (ItJth  ed.,  Chicago, 
1905)  ;  A.  V.  Honevmnn,  Honeyman's  Justice  of 
the  Peace  (5th  ed.*  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  1912)  ;  E. 
Baylies  (ed,).  Bender's  Justices'  Manual  of  Civil 
and  Criminal  Law  and  Practice  for  Justices  of 
the  Peace  and  Police  Juatieet  in  New  York  (3d 
ed..  New  York,  1913). 
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JUSTICES'  CLESK.  An  officer,  generally 
a  solicitor,  appointed  by  justices  of  the  peace  in 
England  to  assist  them  in  their  duties.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  justices  of  the  peace  are  not 
trained  lawyers  (it  has  been  judicially  declared 
in  England  that  there  is  no  presumption  that 
a  justice  of  the  peace  knows  the  law  of  ih.6 
land),  but  are,  nerertheless,  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister inany  branches  of  the  law  and  to  con- 
Btrue  acts  of  Parliament,  all  of  which  require 
considerable  legal  skill,  the  justices'  clerk  is  a 
person  of  much  local  influence,  and  in  practical 
effect  guides  and  controls  the  justices  in  all 
purely  legal  matters.  The  justices'  clerk  is, 
strictly  speaking,  not  a  public  officer,  but  in  the 
nature  of  an  employee  of  the  -justice.  By  recent 
statutes,  however,  he  has  acquired  a  certain 
official  status  and  is  entitled  to  receive  fees  in 
connection  with  the  business  transacted  by  the 
justice  to  whose  court  he  is  attached.  See  Jus- 
tice OF  THE  Peace. 

JUSTICIABY  (jfls-tlshl-a-rl)  COUBT.  The 
highest  criminal  court  in  Scotland.  It  is  in 
reality  the  criminal  branch  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  Scotland, 
and  not  an  independent  court.  Its  judges  are 
seven  of  the  judges  of  tlie  Court  of  Session — 
viz.,  the  lord  president,  the  lord  justice  clerk, 
and  five  others  appointed  by  royal  patent.  Its 
quorum  confdsta  of  three  judges.  It  exercises 
an  appellate  as  well  as  an  original  jurisdiction 
and  usually  sits  in  Edinburgh.  See  Coubt  of 
Session^    

JUSTIFZ'ABIiE  HOMTCTDE.    See  HoHi- 

CIDE. 

JUSTIFICA'TION  (Lat.  juatificaUo,  from 
justificare,  to  justify,  from  justifunts,  acting 
justly,  fnnn  jmtua,  just  4- /ocere,  to  do).  A 
defense  to  a  civil  or  criminal  action,  admitting 
the  facta  alleged  in  the  complaint  or  indict- 
ment, but  setting  forth  other  facts  tending  to 
show  that  the  defendant  had  a  legal  right  to  do 
the  acts  complained  of,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
cause  of  action  alleged  is  not  sufficient  in  law. 
Facts  constituting  a  legal  justification  may  be 
pleaded  in  answer  to  an  indictment  for  an 
alleged  crime,  as  where  a  person  is  accused  of 
homicide  and  pleads  that  he  committed  the  act 
in  self-defense,  or  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
peace  and  killed  the  deceased  in  a  reasonable 
effort  to  prevent  his  escapK.  Under  the  common- 
law  system  of  pleading  in  civil  actions,  such  a 
plea  is  said  to  be  by  way  of  confession  and 
avoidance.  The  facts  constituting  a  legal  justi- 
fication for  an  act  must  be  fully  set  forth  in  an 
answer  and  not  alleged  as  a  conclusion  of  law. 

Whether  a  plea  of  justification  can  be  sus- 
tained or  not  depends  uprai  the  nature  of  the 
action  and  the  substantive  law  involved.  For 
example,  in  an  action  against  a  street-railroad 
company  for  negligently  running  over  the  plain- 
tiff and  injuring  him,  the  defentSint  cannot  plead 
that  it  had  any  legal  right  to  do  so,  even  if  it 
can  show  that  defendant  was  a  trespasser  upon 
its  tracks.  It  may  however,  plead  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part,  which  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  excuse  rather  than  a  strict  justi- 
fication. Pleas  of  justification  are  most  rammon 
in  actions  for  assault  and  battery,  false  imprison- 
ment, libel,  slander,  and  malicious  prosecution. 

Justification  is  also  employed  to  denote  the 
proof  by  sureties  on  a  bond  or  undertaking  that 
they  possess  f^e  property  qualifications  required 
of  them  by  law.  See  AnswiB;  Deevitbe;  Plu.; 
PUEADIKO. 


JUSTIFICATION.  In  theology,  the  action 
whereby  men  are  { 1 )  freed  from  the  penalty  of 
sin  and  (2)  treated  as  righteous  by  God.  The 
doctrine  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  teaching  of 
Paul,  especially  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  to  the  Galatians.  The  Apostle  begins  the 
former  Epistle  by  exhibiting  the  universality 
of  sin.  All  men,  Jews  as  wdl  as  Greeks,  have 
sinned  and  have  therefore  no  ground  of  accept- 
ance with  God  upon  the  basis  of  righteousness. 
Works,  then,  viewed  as  single  holy  deeds,  per- 
formed in  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  to- 
gether constituting  a  flawless  life,  will  quali^ 
no  one  for  justification  before  the  bar  of  God. 
Hence  God  provides  a  righteousness  of  His  own. 
Repentant' man,  exercising  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
shall  be  forgiven  and  treated  as  if  he  bad 
obeyed  the  law  perfectly  for  Christ's  sake.  He 
shall  be  "declared  righteous."  This  Is  justi- 
fication. 

The  doctrine  was  first  clearly  developed  in  the 
scholastic  period,  especially  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 
It  came  into  prominence  in  the  Reformation  and 
was  carefully  defined  on  both  sides.  The  main 
difference  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
forms  of  the  doctrine  lies  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  second  clause  of  the  definition  aliove.  The 
Catholic  doctrine  is  that  God  makes  man 
righteous,  imparts  to  him  something  of  His  own 
holiness,  in  the  imputation  to  him  of  Christ's 
righteousness.  The  Council  of  Trent  defines  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  thus:  "Justification  is 
not  remission  of  sins  merely,  but  also  the  sane- 
tification  and  renewal  of  the  inward  man, 
through  the  voluntary  reception  of  the  grace 
and  of  the  gifts,  whereby  man  fron-  unjust  be- 
comes just"  (sess.  vi,  chap.  vii).  it  thus  in- 
cludes sanctiflcation  and  ia  "infused"  righteous- 
ness. Hie  common  Protestant  doctrine  was 
that  God  does  not  make  the  justified  righteous, 
but  treats  him  as  if  he  were  righteous — a 
forensic  use.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  is  different  from  sanctiflcation. 
Protestantism  emphasized  justification  "by 
faith,"  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  is  "accounting  and  accepting  their 
[believers']^ persons  as  righteous,  not  for  any- 
thing wrought  in  them  or  done  by  tiiem,  but 
for  Christ's  s^e  alone." 

The  historic  Protestant  doctrine  has  a  second 
element  besides  the  forgiveness  of  the  sinner  em- 
bra  c«i  under  his  justification,  viz.,  the  imputa- 
tion to  him  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  At 
first  this  phrase  meant  only  that  he  was  for- 
given for  Christ's  sake,  or,  technically  speaking, 
tlie  imputation  was  of  the  "passive  obedience" 
of  Christ.  In  the  scholastic  development  of  the 
system  the  imputation  came  to  be  conceived  as 
tliat  of  the  "active  obedience"  <A  Christ,  or  He 
was  said  to  have  obeyed  the  law  for  man,  and 
this  obedience,  imputed  to  man,  made  him 
righteous  before  God. 

Protestant  theology  generally  held  justifica- 
tion by  faith  because  faith  is  the  medium  of 
union  with  Christ,  not  because  it  ia  an  act  of 
obedience  or  a  pledge  of  future  obedience.  God's 
acceptance  is  through  Christ  alone.  There  fol- 
low upon  it  peace,  assurance,  and  holiness  of 
life;  but  these  are  regarded  as  the  results,  not 
the  causes,  of  justificaticm.  Arrainianism  (q.v.), 
however,  considered  tiiat  faith  justified  not  as 
binding  men  to  Christ,  but  as  being  an  im- 
perfect righteousness,  which  God  accepted  in 
the  place  of  a  perfect  righteousness,  because  of 
His  mercy  shown  to  man  through  Christ.  Swe-, 
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deitborg  (q.T.)  bitterly  attacked  justification  Ij 
faith  in  the  interests  of  the  direct  mystic  vision 
{True  Ghriatian  Religion,  §§  181,  389),  bnt  in 
general  Protestants  of  all  schools  have  held  to 
it.  The  Ritschlian  school  (see  Ritbchl)  has 
onphasized  justification  as  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  life.  It  hu  defined  it  as  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sinner,  consciouB  of  his  guilt,  into 
fellowship  with  God,  or  the  free  forgiveneBs  of 
sin.  Consult:  Buchanan,  Doctrine  of  Juetifica- 
tion  (Edinburgh,  1867);  J.  H.  Newman,  Leo- 
turea  on  tke  Doctrine  of  Justification  {3d  ed., 
London,  1874);  Ritschl,  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Justification  and  Reconciliation:  Poaitive  De- 
velopment of  the  Doctrine  (Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 
buigh,  1900)  ;  F.  H.  S.  Denifle,  Luther  und 
Lutka^um  in  der  ersten  Entwieklung  (2d  ed., 
3  vols..  Mains,  1904-09) ;  F.  B.  Westcott,  St. 
Paul  and  Jutttfioation  (New  York,  1913).  See 
Atonement;  Imputation. 

JTrS^IN  (Lat.  Junianus  Juatinua).  A  Ro- 
man historian  of  whom  almost  nothing  ia  known, 
but  he  lived  probably  in  the  third  century  A-d. 
His  work,  Historiarum  PkiUppicarvm  Libri 
XLIV,  IS  merely  a  collection  of  extracts  from 
the  large  work  of  Pompeius  Trogus  (q.v.),  an 
historian  of  the  Augustaa  age,  whose  history 
dealt  with  the  rise  of  Mac^onian  authority. 
Though  Justin  made  his  selections  somewhat  at 
random,  his  work  is  of  considerable  value  to 
us,  as  the  original  has  perished;  it  was  much 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  latest  edition  is 
that  of  Ruehl  (Leipzig,  1886). 

JUSTIN,  Burnamed  The  Mabtte  {c.lOO- 
C.165).  A  Christian  apologist  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, cfunmonly  called  Justin  Martyr.  He  was 
bom  about  100,  in  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  Roman 
city  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sbechem, 
in  Samaria.  His  father,  Fris(;us,  was  a  heathen, 
and  Justin  was  educated  in  the  religion  of  his 
father.  He  became  an  ardent  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  his  age,  beginning  with  the  school 
of  the  Stoics,  but  finally  adhering  to  that  of 
the  Platonists.  According  to  the  story  which  he 
himself  relates,  one  day,  while  wandering  alons 
the  seashore,  he  encountered  a  man  of  mild  and 
venerable  aspect,  who  led  him  to  the  study  of  tiie 
Jewish  prophets  and  the  great  Christian  teacher 
whom  they  foretold.  The  result  was  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  which  probably  took 
place  at  Ephesus  about  135.  After  his  con- 
version he  retained  the  garb  of  a  philosopher, 
but,  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  he  strove  by 
his  writings  and  his  instructions  to  bring  others 
to  tlie  truth  which  he  had  himself  discovered. 
From  his  Jewish  acquaintances  he  got  bis 
knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature.  He  lived  for 
B<nDe  time  in  Rome  and  Is  said  to  have  been 
behmded  about  the  year  165,  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurclius,  because  he  refused  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods.  The  works  of 
Justin,  although  not  very  voluminous,  are  im- 
portant for  knowledge  of  Christianity  in  the 
second  century.  The  books  ascribed  to  him  with 
certainty  arc  two  Apologies  for  tke  Christians — 
the  first  addressed  "to  Antoninus  Pius,"  the 
second  "to  the  Roman  Senate" — and  a  Dialogue 
vith  Tryphon  the  Jew,  which  professes  to  be  the 
record  of  an  actual  discussion  held  at  Ephesus. 
Some  other  extant  works  have  been  ascribed  to 
him,  but  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  several  of 
his  works  cited  by  ancient  authors  have  been 
lost.  The  first  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Robert  Stephens  (Paris,  1551).  The  Benedic- 
tiM  edition  of  Justin,  by  Maran,  appeared  at 


Paris  in  1742,  and  Otto's — the  best — at  Jena  in 
1842-46  (3d  ed.,  6  vols.,  1876-81);  there  is 
an  English  translation  in  the  Ante-yioene 
Fathers,  voL  i  (New  York,  1885).  The  text  of 
the  Apology  is  edited  by  Krfiser  (Tflbiniren, 
1904). 

Bibliography.  C.  Semisch,  Justin  Martyr: 
His  Life,  Writings,  and  Opinions,  translated 
from  the  German  by  J.  E.  Ryland  (£  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1843 ) ;  Purves,  Testimonj/  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr to  Early  Christianity  (New  York,  1889); 
Flemming,  Zur  Beurteilung  des  Christentums 
Juatinus'  des  Martyrers  (Leipzig,  1893);  Bal- 
dus,  Das  Verh&ltnia  Justinus'  des  MSrtyrers  jsu 
unseren  aynoptischen  Evangelien  (MOnstefr, 
1895) ;  Feder,  Justins  des  MSrtyrers  Lehre  von 
Jesus  Ckriatus,  dem  Messias  (Freiburg,  1906); 
C.  Martin.  8t.  Justin,  Martyr  (New  York,  1911). 

JUBl'lK  I,  THE  Eldeb  ( 452-627 ) .  Byzantine 
Emperor  from  518  to  527.  His  parents  were 
GoUis,  but  he  entered  as  a  private  into  the  body- 
guard of  the  Emperor  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
senator  and  commander  of  the  Imperial  guards 
under  AnastasiuB  I.  On  the  death  of  the  latter, 
in  518,  the  army  proclaimed  Justin  Emperor. 
Feeling  that  he  was  unfitted  to  direct  tlie  in<- 
temal  civil  administrationB,  he  wisely  resigned 
this  duty  at  first  to  the  quflestor  Proclus  and 
later  to  his  nephew,  Justinian.  His  decrees 
against  the  Arians  led  to  the  break  between  the 
Catholics  in  Italy  and  Theodoric  (q.v.).  Some 
time  before  his  death  {Aug.  1,  527)  be  adopted 
Justinian  (q.v.).  Consult  J.  B.  Buiy,  Later 
Roman  Empire,  vol.  i  (New  York,  1899). 

JUSTIN  H,  THE  Younger  (  T-678).  Byzan- 
tine Emperor  from  S65  to  578.  He  succeeded 
his  unde,  Justinian  I,  and  had  espoused  Sophia, 
the  niece  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  a  beautiful 
and  able  but  revengeful  woman.  At  first  he 
gave  promise  of  a  mild  rule,  but  soon  his  rule 
became  a  vacillating  one.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  Empress  Sophia,  Narses  (q.v.)  was  dis- 
missed from  the  exarchy  of  Ravenna,  though  the 
Longobards  were  meditating  an  invasion  of 
Italy.  These  barbarians,  on  hearing  of  the  dis- 
grace of  the  one  man  whom  they  dreaded,  in 
668  bnrat  like  an  avslanche  upon  italy.  North- 
em  and  central  Italy  was  soon  in  their  power. 
In  674  Justin,  who  was  subject  to  fits  of  in- 
sanity, decided  to  name  as  successor  Tiberius, 
one  of  his  generals.  He  then  retired  to  private 
life.  Consult  J.  B.  Bury,  Later  Soman  Empire, 
vol.  ii  (New  York,  1899). 

JUSTINIAN  I,  Fj^vius  Amcius  Justin- 
lANUs  (483-565).  Byzantine  Emperor  from 
527  to  566.  He  was  bom  probably  May  11, 
483,  in  the  village  of  Tauresium  in  Illyricum. 
His  name  was  Upranda,  which  he  changed  to 
Justinian.  Although  of  obscure  parent^^,  he 
shared  the  success  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Justin 
I  (q.v.),  being  invited  at  an  early  age  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion. When  his  uncle  was  elevated  to  the  pur- 
ple, in  618,  he  promoted  his  nephew  to  one 
position  after  another,  and  in  527,  by  the  advice 
of  the  Senate,  proclaimed  him  his  colleague  in 
the  Empire.  Justin  survived  the  step  but  a  few 
months,  and  Justinian  was  crowned  as  sole 
Emperor.  His  long  reign  is  the  most  brilliant 
in  the  history  of  the  later  Empire.  Althou^ 
himself  without  taste  or  capacity  for  military 
command,  he  had  the  skill  to  select  able  gen- 
erals, such  as  BelisariuB  and  Narses.  In  his 
first  war — that  with  Persia — he  concluded  a 
treaty  1^  which  a  Icmg-tbreatraed^ciisiB  was. 
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warded  off  temporarily.  But  the  meet  important 
event  of  these  early  years  was  a  conflict  of  the 
so-called  Blue  and  Green  factions  in  the  circug 
in  532,  an  outburst  of  political  discontent, 

which  went  bo  far  as  to  elect  a  rival  Emperor, 
Hypatius.  Justinian  was  struck  with  dismay 
and  made  preparations  for  flight;  but  the  vigor 
and  determination  of  his  Empress,  Theodora 
(q.v.),  arrested  the  revolt.  Belisarius,  with  a 
relentless  hand,  repressed  the  tumult,  30,000 
victims  having,  it  is  said,  fallen  in  a  single  day. 
By  the  arms  of  Beliaarius  the  Vandal  Kingdom 
of  Africa  was  reannexed  to  the  Empire  (533- 
534);  and  the  same  general  and  his  successor, 
Narses,  restored  the  Imperial  authority  in  Rome 
as  well  as  in  northern  Italy  and  a  portion  of 
Spain  (535-554).  The  second  war  with  Persia 
(538-502)  was  ended  by  Justinian's  agreeing 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  The  Slavs  and  Huns 
were  constantly  attacking  the  Empire  on  the 
north  and  ravaging  its  territory,  so  that^  in 
spite  of  his  conquests,  he  left  a  weak  onpire  to 
his  successor.   He  died  Nov.  14,  566. 

Justinian  was  a  great  builder  of  aqueducts, 
fortresses,  churches  (St.  Sophia),  quays,  har- 
bors, and  monasteries.  These,  together  with  the 
sums  needed  for  his  wars,  involved  an  enormous 
expenditure,  and  the  fiscal  administration  of 
Justinian,  in  consequence,  pressed  heavily  on 
the  public  resources  and  on  the  people.  It  is, 
however,  as  a  legislator  that  Justinian  has 
gained  his  greatest  renown.  Immediately  on  his 
accession  he  appointed  a  committee  of  lawyers, 
with  Tribonianua  (q.v.)  as  chairman,  to  collect 
all  previous  legislative  enactments  which  were 
still  in  force  and  to  compile  a  code.  (See  Code.) 
The  authoritative  commentaries  of  the  jurists 
were  next  collected,  digested,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Pandects  (q.v.).  The  code 
was  republished  in  534  with  the  addition  of 
Justinian's  own  Constitutions.  The  third  great 
legal  undertaking  was  the  ocnnpoution  of  a 
systematic  treatise  on  the  laws  for  the  guidance 
of  students  and  lawyers.  This  was  published  a 
month  before  the  Digest,  under  the  title  of 
Institutionea  (i.e.,  Institutes).  It  is  difficult, 
from  the  character  of  bis  acts  and  from  the 
nature  of  our  sources  ( see  Pbocopius  ) ,  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  Justinian.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  his  ability  and  industry,  but  he  was  un- 
scrupulous, vain,  and  easily  influenced.  He  was 
pasuonately  devoted  to  theol<^  and  wrote 
nymns  and  controversia]  works. 

Bibliography.  For  his  attitude  towards  .the 
Church,  consult  Hutton,  Church  of  the  Siath 
Century  (New  York,  1897).  For  his  reign  and 
life:  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i  (London, 
1877)  ;  Thomas  Hodgkin, /iaiy  and  her  Invaders, 
vol.  iv  (Oxford,  1885)  ;  Edward  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Soman  Empire,  vol.  iv,  edited 
by  J.  B.  Bury  ( London,  1901 ) ;  J.  B.  Bury,  Later 
Roman  Empire  (2  vols..  New  York,  1809); 
Charles  Dichl,  Justinien  et  la  civilisation  by- 
zantine  au  aixiime  aiicle  (Paris,  1901) ;  Holmes, 
Age  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  (2  vols.,  London, 
1905-07);  Andrew  Stephenson,  History  of  Ro- 
man Law,  with  a  Commentary  on  the  Institutes 
of  Oaius  and  Justinian  (Boston,  I9I2),  contain- 
ing  a  bibliographv. 

XITSTIN'IANAF'OLIS.    See  Hadbuuetum. 

JUTE  (Bcng.  jat,  from  Skt  jatd,  matted 
hair).  A  fibre  produced  from  two  tropical  spe- 
cies of  Tiliaceie,  the  Corckorus  olitorius  and 
Oorohorua  oapsularis,  two  plants  alike  in  quali- 
ties, though  dightly  different  in  appearance, 


and  sown  indiscriminately.  From  tiie  fibre, 
which  is  the  cheapest  known,  are  produced 
gunny  b^,  gunny  cloth,  and  cordage;  and  fnnn 
the  finer  qualities  carpets,  shirting  coat  linings, 
etc.,  are  made.  It  is  extensively  used  for  mix- 
ing with  silk,  cotton,  flax,  and  Woolen  fabrics, 
but,  owing  to  its  inferiority,  such  use  of  it  is  a 
fraud.  India  produces  practically  the  entire 
world's  supply  of  jute.  The  plants  grow  in  moat 
climates  and  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  rich  allu- 
vial lands,  and  lands  subject  to  salt-water  tidal 
infiuencee,  particularly  favor  its  production.  It 
thrives  in  the  Gulf  States,  but  its  production  in 
America  has  not  been  successful,  owing  to  a 
lack  of  inexpensive  labor  for  its  culture.  It  is 
an  exhausting  crop  for  the  soil.  The  plant,  if 
weeded  once,  requires  no  more  attention  till 
cutting  time.  Its  single  stalk  grows  to  a  height 
of  12  feet  without  branches  or  leaves  till  near 
the  top.  In  India  the  plant  is  cut  while  in 
flower,  about  three  months  after  sowing.  Cut 
close  to  the'  ground,  stripped  of  leaves  and 
branches,  it  is  tied  in  bundles  and  steeped  from 
10  to  20  days  in  water,  to  loosen  the  fibre  by 
rotting  the  outer  bark.  After  steeping,  the 
stalks  are  beaten  till  only  the  fibre  remains. 
This  is  cleaned,  dried,  and  made  into  drums  of 
70  or  80  pounds.  If  for  exportation,  it  is  pressed 
into  bales  of  300  pounds  and  upward.  Fine  jute 
has  a  beautiful  glossy  golden  appearance  and  is 
soft  and  silky  to  the  touch.  Great  importance 
attaches  to  length  and  strength  of  Biae.  See 
Plate  of  FiBBB  Plahts,  under  Hemp. 

Jute  Manufactures.  Jute  is  spun  1^  proc- 
esses similar  to  those  employed  for  flax,  but, 
as  it  is  from  10  to  15  feet  long,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  it  into  three-foot  lengths  before  it  can  be 
heckled.  Tlie  fibre,  which  is  obtained  by  macera- 
tion from  the  inner  bark,  also  requires  to  be 
saturated  with  whale  oil  and  water,  so  as  to 
soften  and  render  it  more  elastic,  preparatory 
to  spinning.  Heckling  is  the  first  of  the  spin- 
ning operations,  and  its  object  is  to  remove  the 
coarser  portions  of  the  jute  and  lay  the  fibres  in 
parallel  order.  The  heckle  is  a  kind  of  comb, 
with  sharp-pointed  steel  teeth  from  I  to  2  inches 
in  length.  Formerly  the  work  was  done  by 
hand,  but  now  heckling  machines  are  used. 
Recently  the  heckling  process  has  been  omitted,  . 
and  the  jute  has  been  spun  directly  without 
heckling  oS  the  tow.  The  heckled  strips  are 
next  taken  to  the  tpreader,  or  first  drawing 
frame,  where  they  are  spread  upon  an  endless 
creeping  sheet,  so  as  to  supply  the  jute  con-  • 
tinuou^y  to  another  part  of  the  machine,  where, 
by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  rollers,  it  is  drawn 
out,  through  combs  of  closely  ranged  steel  pins, 
into  a  continuous  ribbon,  called  a  stiver.  A 
number — aay  14 — of  these  slivera  are  then  taken 
to  {mother  drawing  machine  with  steel  combs 
and  drawn  out  into  cne.  In  like  manner  some 
20  of  thrae  slivers  are  again  drawn  into  one. 
The  first  sliver  from  the  spreader  has  thus,  so 
to  speak,  been  drawn  out  280  times  its  original 
length;  and  by  continuing  this  doubling  and 
drawing,  the  , fibres  become  thoroughly  parallel 
and  equalized.  The  sliver  from  the  last  draw- 
ing frame  is  still  further  drawn  out  and  at  the 
same  time  receives  a  slight  twist  in  the  roving 
frame.  Finally  the  bobbins  of  rove  are  taken 
to  the  spinning  frame,  and  spun  into  yarn  upon 
the  throstle  principle.  See  Spinning. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  flax,  the  jute  tow  from 
the  heckling  process  is  also  spun  into  yarn,  in 
which  case  it  is  first  carded  by  means  of  a 
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breaker  and  flDisher  card,  and  thai  drwm, 
roved,  and  tpun,  as  above  described. 

The  larger  portion  of  jute  fabrics  is  woven 
from  yam  of  the  natural  color;  but  for  some 
purposes  it  is  bleached,  and,  when  used  tar  car- 
pets, it  is  dyed  various  colors.  It  bleaches  nrlth 
difficulty,  but  is  easily  dyed.  Jute  fabrics  are 
not  nearly  so  durable  as  flax,  the  jute  being 
more  brittle  and  more  easily  affected  by  water. 

Jute  has  been  manufactured  on  hand  looms 
by  the  natives  of  India  for  centuries.  They  made 
not  only  the  coarse  fabric  known  as  gunny,  but 
a  fine  material  which  they  used  for  clothing. 
They  ^so  have  made  a  coarse  paper,  by  beating 
the  fibre  into  pulp,  drying  it  in  sheets,  sizing  it 
with  rice  starch,  and  polishing  it  with  a  stone 
or  shell.  Since  1857  there  have  been  a  la^ 
niunber  of  jute  mills  fitted  up  with  modem 
textile  machinery  and  driven  by  steam,  the 
number  in  1899  a^egating  33. 

The  first  mention  of  the  word  "jute"  is  in 
1796,  in  the  manuscript  commercial  index  of  the 
court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
It  is  the  Bengal  name  used  by  the  natives  of 
Cnttaek  and  Balasore,  where  the  first  European 
manufactories  were  established  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  In  1829  the  total  export  from 
Calcutta  was  20  tons,  value  £60.  In  1833  It 
had  increased  sixteenfold,  and  about  1864-65 
the  increased  demand  caused  jute  cultivation 
to  extend  to  other  districts,  the  exportatitm  in 
1879-80  reaching  4,626,710  hundredweight.  In 
1897-98  the  amount  of  raw  jute  exported  was 
15,000,000  hundredweight,  while  the  exports  of 
jute  cloth  had  increased  in  10  years  from  37,< 
000,000  to  307,000,000  yards.  The  number  <rf 
mills  in  Ipdia  increased  from  2S  in  1889  to 
about  59  in  1912,  and  the  number  of  employees 
for  the  same  period  from  about  60,000  to 
202,000.  The  production  of  fibre  increased  from 
1,860,000,000  pounds  in  1880  to  4,212,602,000 
pounds  in  1914.  Of  the  production  in  1909 
India  consumed  48  per  cent,  Great  Britain  14 
per  cent,  Germany  8  per  cent,  and  the  United 
States  about  7  per  cent.  Prior  to  its  rapid  de- 
velopment in  India,  Dundee,  Scotland,  was  tiie 
chief  centre  of  the  jute  industry. 

England,  Bombay,  and  America  originally  di- 
vided the  exports  of  jute,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  North  America  took  the  largest 
share  of  the  gunnies.  (See  Gunnt.)  *Jute  and 
gunnies  are  now  exported  from  Wamg^^l  ^  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Until  1870  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  was  baled  in  gunny  cloth  imported 
from  Calcutta.  Gradually,  however,  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  jute  product  has  been  made  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  census  of  1880 
there  were  only  four  establishments  in  the  United 
States  making  a  specialty  of  this  manufacture. 
In  1909  the  nimiber  had  increased  to  24.  They 
employed  6064  hands,  and  the  value  of  their 
annus!  product  was  $10,796,000.  The  consump- 
tion of  jute  in  the  United  States  in  1909  was 
151,791,000  pounds,  which  represented  a  decrease 
of  over  25  per  cent  for  the  10-year  period.  The 
average  value  of  jute  rose  from  1.7  cents  in 
1890  to  2.4  cents  per  pound  in  1909. 

The  quantity,  value,  and  percentage  increase 
for  the  10-year  period  of  some  of  the  principal 
jute  products  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
in  1909  as  reported  by  the  thirteenth  census 
are  given  in  the  table  in  the  next  column. 

The  importation  of  jute  and  jute  butts  in  1014' 
amounted  to  212,066,000  poun^,  valued  at  $11,- 
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174,028,  and  in  the  same  year  the  acreage 
planted  to  jute  in  India  was  3,358,737,  an  in- 
crease of  437,777  acres  over  1913.  The  esti- 
mated yield  was  10,531,605  bales  of  400  pounds 
each. 


PSODQCTS 

Quantibr 
in  pound* 

Pot 
cent  of 
increoM 

Value 

Per 
oent  of 
increase 

Rop«  

27.749,512 

177.2 

«1,56G.160 

238. 

Twine  other  than 

binder  twiie. . . . 

35.516,217 

2015.2 

2,557.744 

2076.1 

Flu  or  hemp  mixed 

vilh  jul«  

8,907,403 

-31.1 

936,312 

-  15. 

Yama  

02,512,247 

15.2 

4.361,550 

35. 

OsipMi  and  ngg. 

■qiun  yards.... 

-25.3 

549,221 

fiS.0 

The  production  of  gunny  bagging,  into  which 
jute  largely  enters,  amounted  to  69,311,288 
square  yards,  valued  at  $3,507,482.  for  the  same 
year.  The  importation  of  jute  into  the  United 
States  grew  from  70,703  tons  in  1903  to  125,389 
tons  in  1913.  The  importation  of  jute  bags 
grew  from  $2,061,000  value  in  1903  to  $4,268,- 
000  in  1913,  and  of  burlaps  and  other  jute  fab- 
rics from  $14,378,000  to  $37,774,000  in  the  same 
period. 

Jti^TEBBOO,  yv't«r-bOo.  The  capital  of  a 
district  in  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  27  miles 
south  of  Potsdam  (Map:  Germany,  E  2).  The 
fifteenth-century  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
fifteenth-century  Rathaus,  the  ancient  Abbot's 
House,  the  Tetzel  Chapel,  and  the  walls  with 
three  medieval  city  gates  are  notable  features. 
There  are  cloth,  woolen-ware,  and  cigar  manu- 
factures and  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  flax, 
and  wine.  Pop.,  1900,  7407;  1910,  7632.  Two 
miles  southwest  is  the  field  of  Dennewitz,  where 
the  Prussians  under  BiUow  defeated  the  French 
under  Ney  and  Oudinot,  Sept.  6,  1813. 

TCTBS,  jots.  A  Low  German  tribe,  closely 
associated  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  the 
conquest  of  England  in  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
Their  name  suggests  that  of  the  northsm  penin- 
sula of  Dfflunark,  and  it  is  customary  to  trace 
thera  to  that  starting  point.  Moriey  suggests, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Jutland  is  now  occupied 
by  Danes  and  that  men  from  that  peninsula 
settling  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England  in  the 
days  of  the  Angles  were  called  Danes,  not  Jutes. 
Moreover,  towns  in  the  Danish  settlements  have 
the  ending  "by,"  as  Grimsby,  Fotiierby,  Ashby, 
etc.;- but  in  the  Jute  region  of  Kent,  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  is  not  a  place 
that  has  a  name  ending  in  "by." 

Bede  divides  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Eng- 
land into  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  but  Pro- 
oopius  in  the  sixth  century  uses  the  terms 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  Frisians.  Study  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  invaders  of  the  south 
of  En^nd  and  those  of  the  seaboard  of  the 
Scotti^  Lowlands,  the  Jutes  and  Frisians,  were 
the  same  people. 

It  is  omy  a  short  step  fron  Frisians  to  For- 
morians  or  Pomorians,  and  the  Jutes  are  identi- 
fied with  the  Teutonic  rovers  who  from  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  pushed  their  conquests  to 
the  Shetlands,  Orkneys,  and  Hebrides,  landing 
finally  on  the  Irish  coast. 

In  recent  years  the  name  of  Jute  has  come  into 
prominence  through  studies  of  suhracial  types 
persisting  in  the 'actual  populations  of  Europe, 
although  historians  had  well-nigh  lost  si^t  of 
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them  as  dlBtingaiflhed  from  their  An^e  asd 
Saxon  kindred.  Following  traditiouB,  there  have 
been  found  around  Canterbury  in  Kent,  as  well 
as  on  the  lale  of  Wi^t  and  in  south  Hants 
opposite,  men  and  women  with  peculiarities  in 
physiognomy  which  are  thought  to  be  due  to 
the  Jutish  blood.  Special  marks  of  the  Jutish 
features  consiat  in  the  form  of  the  nose  and 
month.  "The  end  of  the  nose  is  rounded  off 
somewhat  sharply,  and  the  septum  descends 
considerably  below  the  line  of  the  noatrils." 
The  lower  lip,  more  particularly,  is  thick  and 
deep.  The  Jutish  profile  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  sculptured  in  the  Assyrian  mar- 
bles. The  population  in  Frieslsnd  was  not 
homogeneous  in  early  times,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Jutes  may  have  migrated  to  south 
England  in  separate  bodies,  at  first,  like  their 
neighbors,  the  Angles.  If  so,  these  separate 
intrusions  would  go  far  to  account  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  people 
in  England. 

Consult  the  Antiquarj/,  toI.  xxix  {London, 
1894),  and  W.  Z.  Blpley,  Raoet  of  Bunpe  (ib., 
191.S). 

JUTOI^ND  (Dan.  Jylland).  A  peninsula  of 
Europe,  having  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  the 
Skager-Rak  on  tiie  north,  and  the  Cattf^t  and 
Baltic  Sea  on  the  east.  It  b^ns  at  the  river 
Eider  and  t^minates  in  the  narrow  sand  spit 
called  Shagen  or  the  Skaw  <BAap:  Denmark,  G 
2).  It  is  divided  into  south  Jntiand  or  Schles- 
wig,  now  a  part  of  Prussia,  and  north  Jutland, 
to  which  the  name  of  Jutland  is  particularly 
applied,  and  which  forms  the  continental  portion 
of  Denmark.  North  Jutland  has  a  maximum 
extension  from  north  to  south  of  186  miles  and 
from  east  to  west  of  lOS  miles.  It  has  an  area 
of  9898  square  miles  and  had  in  1911  a  popula- 
tion of  1,198,467.  The  surface  is  generally  low, 
the  highest  point,  which  is  also  the  highest  in 
Denmark,  being  564  feet  above  eea  level.  It  is 
part  of  a  ridge  of  hills  running  along  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula  from  south  to  north.  The 
west  coast  is  a  continuous  sandy  beach,  behind 
which  are  a  few  low  lagoons  and  outside  of 
which  are  dangerous  bars.  The  landscape  among 
these  dunes  and  heaths  ia  dreary  and  monoto- 
nona,  and  the  temperament  of  the  people  is  dull 
and  melancholic.  During  the  last  few  decades, 
however,  forests  have  been  planted  east  of  the 
dunes,  so  that  now  6  per  cent  of  the  country  Is 
tree-covered,  and  the  heath  lands  are  thus 
slowly  being  reclaimed  for  agriculture.  There 
are  many  bays  and  fiords  on  the  east  coast,  and 
the  peninsula  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams. 
Cattle  raising  and  dairying  are  the  chief  occu- 
pations of  the  people,  and  oats,  barley,  beetroot, 
and  rye  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities. 
There  is  a  railway  line  running  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  with  a  number 
of  east  and  west  brandies.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Schleswig  railway  system.  Jutland  is  said 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times  by 
the  Cimbri  (q.v.)  and  was  Icnown  to  the  an- 
cients as  the  Cimbrie  Peninsula,  or  Chersonesua 
See  JuTca. 

JUTUB'NA,  FoDNTAiK  OF.  A  celebrated 
spring  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome, 
named  afte^  a  nymph  of  the  water,  beloved  by 
Jupiter.  It  has  been  held  that  the  name  was 
originally  Dinturna  (The  Lasting  Goddess),  or 
goddess  of  the  perennial  spring.  The  spring  iies 
south  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  (See 
OABtOB  4ifD  F(h:xux,  I^icPU  or.)     At  this 
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spring,  in  466  b.c.,  Castor  and  Pollux  appeared 
to  announce  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the 
Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus.  (Con- 
sult Macaulay,  Lay»  of  Ancient  Rome.)  For  an 
account  of  the  remains  of  the  spring,  discov- 
ered in  1901,  consult  Hdlscn -Carter,  The  Roman 
Forum  (Rome,  1006).  Jutuma  had  a  shrine 
also  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  she  was 
worshiped  with  the  Nymphs.  The  worship  of 
Jutuma  was  early  transferred  to  Rome  from 
a  spring  of  the  river  Numicius,  near  Lavinium. 
Vergil  (^neid,  xii)  writes  of  a  nymph  Jutuma, 
sister  of  Turnus  (q.v.).  The  springs  are  now 
covered  by  debris,  but  still  flow  and  discharge 
into  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  Consult  Wissowa, 
Religion  und  KultUM  der  Ramer  (2d  ed.,  Munich, 
1912). 

JTTVABA,  v5lJ-va'rft,  Filippo  (1685-1735). 
An  Italian  arcniteet,  bom  at  Hesuna;  a  pupil 
of  Carlo  Fontana.  At  Turin  he  built  the  church 
of  the  Supei^a,  the  Palazzo  Madonna,  and  other 
works.  The  cupola  of  Allierti's  church  of  San 
Andrea  at  Mantua  is  by  Juvara.  He  died  at 
Madrid,  where  he  built  the  Royal  Palace  (1734) 
for  Philip  V.  His  dir  but  refined  style  marks 
a  reaction  from  the  atravagances  of  the  baroque. 
See  Babocco. 

J VENAL  (Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis). 
A  Roman  satirist,  born  at  the  Volscian  town  of 
Aquinum.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
hut  U  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  a 
boy  in  the  reign  of  Nero  (54-68  a.d.)  ;  that  he 
was  come  to  man's  estate  and  was  practicing 
declamation  in  the  time  of  Domitian  ( 81-96 
A.D.) ;  and  that  he  lived  almost  or  entirely 
through  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (117-138  A.D.). 
He  seons  to  have  enjoyed  a  competence.  He 
practiced  at  Rome  as  an  advocate,  and  there  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  he  visited 
Egypt.  Among  his  friends  were  Martial  and 
Statius  and  peniaps  Quintilian.  Little  is  known 
of  his  personal  history.  An  inscription  has 
been  found  at  Aquinum,  his  birthplace,  which 
mentions  a  Junius  Juvenalis  as  an  ex-tribune  in 
the  army  and  a  chief  officer  of  the  town,  but  it 
ia  not  certain  whether  this  refers  to  Juvenal 
himself  or  to  a  near  relative.  His  fame  rests 
on  bis  16  satires,  still  surviving,  which  occupy 
the  very  first  rank  in  satirical  literature  and 
are  of  the  greatest  value  as  pictures  of  the 
Soman  life  of  the  Empire.  They  were  in  large 
part,  however,  written  long  before  they  were 
published.  Juvenal  and  Horace  respectively 
represent  the  two  schools  into  which  satire  has 
always  been  divided,  and  from  one  or  other  of 
them  every  classical  satirist  of  modem  Europe 
derives  his  descent.  As  Horace  is  the  satirist  of 
ridicule,  so  Juvenal  is  the  satirist  of  indigna- 
tion. Juvenal  is  not  a  man  of  the  world  so 
much  as  a  reformer,  and  he  plays  in  Roman 
literature  a  part  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
prophets  under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  He 
uses  satire  not  as  a  branch  of  ctmiedy,  which 
it  was  to  Horace,  but  as  an  engine  for  attack- 
ing the  brutalities  of  tyranny,  the  corruptions 
of  life  and  taste,  the  crimes,  the  follies,  and 
the  frenzies  of  a  degenerate  state  of  society.  He 
has  great  humor  of  a  scornful,  austere,  but 
singularly  pungent  kind  and  many  noble  flashes 
of  nigh  moral  pfietry.  The  dd  Roman  genius 
— as  distinct  from  the  more  cosmopolitan  kind 
of  talent  formed  by  Greek  culture — is  distinctly 
jiiscemible  in  Juvenal.  He  is  as  national  as  thie 
English  Hogarth,  who  perhaps  ^ves  a  better 
image  of  his  Idnd  and  charact«  of  faculty  tiian 
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anv  other  Engliah  humorist  or  moralist.  Juve- 
nal has  been  better  translated  in  English  litera- 
ture than  almost  any  other  of  the  ancients. 
Dryden  translated  five  of  his  satires.  Dr.  John- 
son paraphrased  two  of  the  most  famous  (the 
third  and  the  tenth)  in  his  London  and  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,  and  the  version  of  the  whole 
of  them  by  Gifford  (1802)  is  full  of  power  and 
character.  A  fine  edition  of  the  Satires  with 
an  e;[haustive  commentary  is  that  of  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor  (2  vols.,  London,  1889).  For  the  text 
alone,  see  the  edition  of  Jahn  <4th  ed.,  Leipzig, 
Teubner,  ISIO).  The  best  working  editions 
with  English  notes  are  those  of  Lewis,  with  a 
good  prose  translation  (Lcmdon,  1882),  Pearson 
uid  Strong  (Oxford,  1892),  Duff  (Cfunbridge, 
1808),  and  Wilson  (New  York,  1903).  An  ad- 
mirable German  edition  is  that  by  FriedtSnder 
(Leipzig,  1895) ;  the  Introduction  deals  care- 
fully with  the  chronology  of  JuTenal's  Satires 
and  with  his  merits  as  a  writer.  For  the  life 
of  Juvenal  and  criticism  of  his  works,  consult: 
the  Introduction  to  the  editions  by  Duff  and 
Wilson;  Ribbeck,  Der  echte  und  der  unechte 
Juvenal  (Berlin,  1865) ;  Martha,  Lea  monMrtee 
Tomains  (Paris,  1865);  Dttrr,  Dae  Leben  Jwoe- 
naU  (Ulm.  1888);  Nettleship,  Lectures  oMd  Ba- 
aaye  (2d  series,  Oxford,  1895);  Boiasier,  La 
religion  romaine,  vol,  ii  (Paris,  1874) ;  id.,  L'Op- 
poaition  aoua  lea  Oiaara  (ib.,  1892) ;  Butler, 
Poat-Augustan  Poetry  (Oxford,  1909). 

JTT'VENA'LIA  (Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  juvenalia, 
youthful ) .  Private  scenic  ^mes,  established  at 
Rome  by  Nero  in  59  A..D.  to 'celebrate  his  reach- 
ing the  manly  age.  The  actors  were  distin- 
guished amateurs,  and  Nero  himself  appeared 
unmasked  as  an  aotor.  Under  the  later  em- 
perors the  games  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  at  the  Palatine  were  also  called  Juvenalia. 
Consult  Smith,  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities,  vol.  i  (3d  ed.,  London,  IS90), 
and  Furneaux'a  note  on  Tacitus,  in  Annals,  vol. 
ii  (Oxford,  1891). 

JTTVEN'CXJS,  Gaits  Vettius  Aquilinus,  or 
AQUlLtus  ( C.290-C.33 1 ) .  An  early  Christian 
poet,  probably  a  Spaniard,  by  birth,  of  good 
family,  and  a  Spaiiish  presbyter.  His  only 
extant  authentic  writing  is  the  Hiatoria  Bvan- 
gelica:  Versus  de  Quattuor  Evangeliois,  written 
in  hexameters,  about  330.  The  version  follows 
chiefly  Matthew  and  seems  to  have  been  made 
from  the  Itala  (q.v. )  for  the  greater  part, 
though  there  are  occasional  signs  of  the  use  of 
the  Greek  original.  The  style  is  pure  and  the 
prosody  almost  classic.  Vergil,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  Lucretius  are  imitated.  The  best  edition  is 
Marold's  (1886).  The  poems  De  LaudiJme  Do- 
mini and  Triumphua  Christi  are  certainly  not 
by  this  Juvencus,  and  the  Liber  in  Oenesin  is 
of  more  than  doubtful  authenticity.  Consult: 
Hanitius,  Ocschichie  der  chriatlich-lateiniachen 
Poeaie  (Stuttgart,  1891)  ;  Hatfield,  A  Study  of 
Juvencus  (1860)  ;  Teuffel,  Geachichte  der  rSmi- 
achen  Literatur,  vol.  iii,  §  403  ( 6th  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1913). 

JUVENILE  COURT.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency 
has  been  a  theme  of  solemn  comment  by  crim- 
inologists, philanthropists,  prison  reformers,  and 
others.  Euborate  reports  have  been  presented 
to  legislatures  and  parliaments.  It  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  addresses  at  prison 
conferences  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
The  result  of  all  this  discussion  gradually  led 
to  some  changes  in  the  law  and  the  attitude  of 


the  authorities  in  dealing  with  juvenile  offend- 
ers. These  changes  represent  the  inception  of 
what  is  now  known  ae  the  Juvenile  Court  move- 
ment. The  credit  for  its  beginnings  belongs  to 
no  state  or  individual.  It  is  a  growth.  It  is  a 
necessity  occasioned  by  new  conditions  of  civili- 
zation, especially  1^  the  growth  of  great  cities. 
These  great  congestions  of  population  furnished 
an  unhealthy  and  unnatural  environment  for 
children. 

The  first  item  of  statutory  law  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject  is  probation.  It  is  the  foundation 
principle  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  counts  for 
more  than  all  of  its  other  items  combined.  The 
credit  for  its  first  application  must  be  assigned 
to  Massachusetts.  The  first  law — passed  in 
1869 — required  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  viut- 
ing  agent,  to  work  not  for  the  child's  punish- 
ment but  for  his  salvation  and  redemption.  For 
example,  before  the  child  could  be  committed  to 
any  jail  or  institution,  notice  had  to  be  given 
to  the  visiting  agent.  He  was  required  to  at- 
tend at  the  hearing.  His  functions  and  duties 
were  those  of  a  probation  officer.  Under  this 
act  the  important  part  of  all  that  is  now  done^ 
in  juvenile  courts  could  have  been  done  and  in 
many  cases  was  done. 

The  next  important  item  of  law  was  that  for- 
bidding the  placing  of  children  in  jails  witli 
older  criminals.  Particularly  between  1830  and 
1850  do  the  reviews  and  prison  reform  reports 
of  England,  and  especially  those  of  some  of  the 
New  England  States,  teem  with  accounts  of 
shocking  depravity  to  which  young  boys  and 
girls  were  subjected  by  indiscriminate  confine- 
ment in  jails  with  older  criminals.  During  the 
haJf  century  preceding  what  became  more  defi- 
nitely known  as  the  Juvenile  Court,  a  number 
of  States  passed  laws  forbidding  the  temporary 
or  permanent  incarceration  of  children  in  the 
saUie  prison  with  adults. 

The  next  item  of  law  was  the  separate  trial 
of  juveniles  from  adults.  The  purpose  was  to 
keep  the  child  as  far  removed  as  practicable 
from  the  experiences  and  proceedings  applica- 
ble to  older  criminals.  Several  States  had 
adopted  such  laws  before  the  advent  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  proper. 

The  next  important  itejn  of  law  was  that 
permitting  an  offending  child  under  16  years  of 
age  to  be  dealt  with  by  what  is  technically 
understood  as  a  chancery  rather  than  a  common- 
law  criminal-court  proceeding.  This  chancery- 
court  pEoceeding  regarded  the  child  as  a  ward 
of  the  State  to  be  corrected  and  redeemed  rather 
than  merdy  punished  and  d^aded.  A  child 
whose  tedinical  offense  was  burglary  or  lar- 
ceny, e.g.,  was  not  charged  with  this  crime  at 
all.  There  was  no  conviction  or  stigma  at- 
tached to  him  on  account  of  the  proceeding,  as 
was  the  case  formerly  when  the  proceeding  was 
conducted  in  a  criminal  court.  He  was  brought 
into  court  as  a  ward  of  the  State  to  be  cor- 
rected. He  was  referred  to  as  a  delinquent 
child,  as  distinguished  from  a  depend«it  child. 
His  delinquency  consisted  in  the  act  that  under 
the  criminal  proceeding  might  constitute  a 
charge  and  result  in  conviction  of  larceny  or 
burglary.  His  delinquency  might  be  a  condition 
for  which  the  child  was  not  to  blame,  as  welt  as 
an  act  for  which  he  was  to  blame.  This  pro- 
cedure was  not  entirely  new.  Some  of  the  Eng- 
lish chancellors  had  pointed  out,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  that  the  state,  in  its  capacity  as 
parena  patrite  Cthe  overparent),  had  the  right 
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to  deal  with  its  children  either  as  wards  to  be 
saved  or  as  criminals  to  be  punished  and  driven 
out  of  society  into  the  confinement  of  prisons. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  recent 
items  added  to  this  system.  A  number  of  States 
have  claimed  the  credit  for  its  first  application. 
The  question  of  credit  is  still  unsettled.  S<Hne 
philanthropists  have  attributed  it  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  on  the  ground  of  an  Act  called 
the  Juvenile  Court  Act,  that  became  effective  in 
June,  1899,  and,  though  applying  to  the  State, 
was  very  little  recognized  outside  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  until  several  years  later,  when  the  law 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  being  popularized 
through  agitation  and  publicity  from  otJier 
sources  as  well  as  from  Chicago.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  law,  however,  will  show  that  it  is 
mostly  a  compilation  of  the  ideas  of  others 
that  had  become  embodied  in  the  statutes  of 
other  States  long  before  ther  were  ever  em- 
braced in  or  applied  through  this  particular 
statute;  as,  e.g.,  probation,  providing  separate 
trials  for  children,  forbidding  their  tncarcera- 
tion  in  jails,  etc.,  as  provided  in  laws  thereto- 
fore existing  in  other  States  before  they  were 
thus  enacted  in  Illinois.  The  Juvenile  Court 
Act  of  June,  1899,  in  Illinois,  among  oUier 
things  provided  that  the  Circuit  Court— a  court 
already  established — could,  in  the  trial  of  juve- 
niles, for  convenience  be  designated  as  the 
Juvenile  Court.  No  new  court  was  created. 
Neither  was  the  act  of  such  a  character  that 
the  same  court  or  the  same  judge  could  try 
adults  for  contributory  delinquency  or  major 
offenses  against  children.  There  was  no  con- 
tributory delinquent  law.  The  court  had  no 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees  against  parents 
or  others  who  often  contributed  to  or  were 
responsible  for  the  offenses  of  children.  This 
was  a  handicap  under  which  that  court  long 
labored.  Cases  against  the  violators  of  laws 
for  the  protection  of  children  still  continued 
to  take  the  long,  tedious  course  throi^h  the 
district  attorney's  oiBce,  the  grand  jury,  and 
the  criminal  division  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
as  much  divorced  from  any  procedure  or  con- 
nection with  the  Juvenile  Court  as  s^arate 
courts  could  be. 

In  the  same  year  (1809)  an  Act  approved 
April  12  in  the  State  of  Colorado  permitted  the 
county  courts — acting  as  courts  of  chancery — to 
proceed  against  and  correct  any  child  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  16  years  and  prescribed  that 
any  child  "who  is  incorrigible,  vicious^  or  im- 
moral in  conduct,  or  who  habitually  wanders 
about  the  streets  and  public  places  during  school 
hour^t  having  no  business  or  lawful  occupation, 
shall  be  deemed  a  juvenile  disorderly  person** 
(i.e.,  a  juvenile  delinquent  person)  Smd  he 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act."  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  elaborate  system  of  laws 
under  which  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver  was 
established. 

The  act  was  just  as  effective  as  that  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  permitting  the  filing  of  peti- 
tions or  complaints  and  placing  the  child  on 
probation.  Neither  act  at  the  time  made  suit- 
able provision  for  paid  probation  officers.  This 
and  other  details  not  covered  by  these  early 
acts  were  eventually  adopted — many  of  them  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  before  they  "came  to  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Both  acta  were  crude,  as  all 
such  laws  are  likely  to  be  in  their  beginnings. 
They  have  since  been  amended  and  reamendt^ ; 
and  many  additional  acta  have  'been  added  since 


1809,  not  only  in  Illinois  and  Colorado  hnt  in 
other  States. 

Next  in  order  in  the  items  of  law  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Contributory  Delinquent  Law. 
This  law  was  first  enacted  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  in  March,  1903.  It  has  since  spread 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  and  many  other  States 
of  the  Union.  Briefly,  it  provided  that  any 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  who  caused, 
encouraged,  or  contributed  to  the  delinquency  of 
a  child  should  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
subject  to  punishment  by  a  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. This  act,  when  properly  used,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  keystone  in  this  great  structure 
of  laws.  It  was  the  first  comprehensive  law 
ever  passed  that  was  designed  to  hold  to  strict 
accountability  not  only  the  parent,  but  all  other 
persons  who  by  conduct  or  example  mi^t  offend 
against  a  child  or  encourage  it  to  do  evil.  The 
law  was  bitterly  fouj^t  by  certain  vice  elements 
and  eventually  had  to  l>e  amended  (in  1907) 
to  sustain  the  rulings  of  all  the  lower  courts  in 
applying  it  to  all  persons  as  well  as  parents. 
But  notwithstanding  these  attacks  it  has  been 
completely  effective  in  Colorado  as  applying  to 
all  persons  since  it  was  passed  in  March,  1603. 
There  are  many  other  detailed  items  of  law  be- 
ing added  to  tJie  system  known  as  the  Juvenile 
Court.  Some  of  them  were  enacted  in  different 
States  before  and  after  the  laws  of  1899  in 
Illinois  and  Colorado  were  passed.  But  those 
mentioned  are  the  most  important.  Tliey  are 
responsible,  as  to  the  law,  for  the  biggest  im- 
petus in  later  years  given  a  movement  that  has 
been  growing  towards  its  present  status  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

Less  reference  has  been  made  in  this  article 
to  the  dependent  child.  It  has  had  much  less 
to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  Statutes  concerning  the  protection  of 
n^lected,  orphan,  or  dependent  children  existed 
in  many  States  long  before  there  was  a  so- 
called  Juvenile  Court  in  any  State.  But  the 
definition  of  dependency  has  been  so  enlarged 
by  the  statutes  in  many  States  since  the  advent 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  that  in  many  cases  a  pro- 
ceeding for  delinquency  may  be  just  as  appro- 
priate as  a  proceeding  for  dependoiOT.  This  is 
primarily  because  the  legal  status  of  the  delin- 

3uent  child  is  very  near  akin  to  that  of  the 
ependent  child.    The  child  in  both  cases  is 
regarded  as  a  ward  of  the  State. 

By  these  laws  the  State  does  not  mean  that  a 
child  under  the  age  fixed  for  delinquency  does 
not  or  cannot  commit  a  crime.  Such  an  attitude 
would  be  absurd.  It  is  repudiated  by  the  State 
in  its  reservation  of  the  right  to  prosecute  for 
crime.  It  simply  means  that  for  very  good  rea- 
sons the  State  takes  a  different  attitude  towards 
the  offender  and  provides  a  different  method  of 
procedure  for  a  different  purpose. 

The  Juvenile  Court  acts  proper  in  most  of  the 
other  States  generally  follow  the  laws  of  Illinois 
and  Colorado.  They  define  delinquency  and  de- 
pendency. This  covers  almost  eveiy  conceivable 
form  of  conduct  that  should  invoke  the  inter- 
position of  the  State  for  the  protection  of  the 
child  or  for  the  exaction  of  greater  responsibil- 
ity from  parents,  or  others.  A  petition  .-is  flied, 
calling  the  court's  attention  to  the  conduct, 
condition,  or  environment  of  the  child.  Or,  as 
under  the  Colorado  laws,  .the  petition  may  be 
originally  filed  against  the  parent  responsible 
for  the  child,  without  any  case  against  the  child 
whatever,  as  is  frequently  done.   £n-«uther  caas 
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a  flunimons  ie  issued  to  the  parent  or  person 
having  custody  of  the  child,  requiring  htm  to 
appear  before  the  court.  The  court  proceeds  to 
dispose  of  the  case  in  a  summary  manner.  Pend- 
ing its  final  disposition,  the  child  may  be  re- 
tained by  the  person  having  its  custody  or 
kept  in  some  suitable  place — generally  a  deten- 
tion home  school  provided  by  the  authorities. 
The  court  is  authorized  to  appoint  probation 
ofGcers,  who  shall  be  present  at  the  proceeding, 
prepared  to  look  after  the  child,  generally  in 
the  home  of  the  parent.  But  this  depends  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  case.  The  officer  maJces 
investigations  and  reports  in  the  interest  of  the 
child  when  the  case  is  heard,  furnishing  such  in- 
formation and  a^atance  as  the  court  may  re- 
quire; after  the  trial  the  probation  officer  takes 
cliai;ge  of  the  child,  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
court.  If  the  child  is  found  to  be  neglected, 
dependent,  or  delinquent,  the  court  may  permit 
it  to  remain  in  its  own  home,  subject  to  the 
visitation  of  a  probation  officer.  If  the  couri, 
finds  that  the  parent  or  guardian  is  unlit  tc 
care  for  it  and  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  tjia 
child,  the  court  may  appoint  some  reputable 
citizen  or  guardian  to  \ook  after  the  child,  or 
place  it  in  a  family  home,  or  commit  it  to  an 
institution  or  school  generally  provided  by  the 
State  for  that  purpose.  The  State  always  re- 
tains its  right  to  prosecute  for  crime,  even  in 
the  caae  of  the  child,  and  the  court  may  in  its 
discretion  permit  such  child  to  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  the  laws  governing  the 
commission  of  crimes.  But  this  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  done.  Most  of  the  Juvenile  Court  laws 
apply  to  children  under  16  years  of  age,  but 
in  recent  years  the  age  limit  is  being  raised  to 
18  years  in  the  case  of  both  boys  and  gMa. 

Within  the  last  two  decades  the  idea  of  the 
juvenile  court  has  taken  firm  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  public,  and  each  succeeding 
year  Qnds  more  and  more  enlightened  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  placed  on  the  statute  books, 
As  a  corollary  of  the  corrective  features  of  the 
court  many  States  have  established  clinics  to 
study  the  physical  and  psychological  character- 
istics of  the  juvenile  offender.  For  example,  the 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  established  in 
1014  works  on  the  principle  that  the  welfare  of 
the  race  requires  that  artificial  restraints  be 
imposed  on  the  undue  multiplication  of  defective 
stocks.  Other  States  provide  schools  for  de- 
linquents. 

Another  phase  of  the  movement  is  the  for- 
mation of  separate  courts  to  try  juvenile  cases. 

most  comprehensive  court  of  this  Idnd  was 
first  established  in  Colorado  in  1907.  This  court 
was  given  absolute  and  unlimited  chancery  juris- 
diction and  as  a  court  of  equity  could  deal  with 
every  phase  of  the  case  concerning  the  child,  the 
parent,  and  any  other  person  offending  against 
the  child.  Buffalo  and  Indianapolis  soon  created 
courts  of  a  similar  nature.  Id  1915  the  chil- 
dren's courts  in  New  York  City  were  completely 
separated  from  all  adult  criminal  courts.  In 
the  same  year  the  Boston'  Juvenile  Court  was 
protected  from  publicity.  Maryland  passed  a 
law  extending  the  juvenile  court  system  to  all 
the  counties  in  the  State.  In  1919  Alabama 
established  a  separate  system  of  juvenile  courts 
as  did  Nebraska.  Thp»e  are  merely  a  few  illus- 
trations of  the  activities  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures, but  they  serve  to  sliow  the  advancement 
of  the  idea  of  the  separation  of  the  juvenile  de- 
linquent from  the  hardened  off'ender.  At  the 
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beginning  of  1921  all  but  two  States  of  the 
Union  had  laws  providing  for  juvenile  or  chil- 
dren's courts,  either  separate  courts  or  branches 
of  other  courts.  The  two  exceptions  were  Maine 
and  Wyoming. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  I^bor  has  made  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  scientific  study  of  the  juve- 
nile court  system.  One  report  published  in  1018 
stated  that  the  survey  of  courts  hearing  chil- 
dren's cases  showed  that  overy  year  175,000 
children's  cases  are  brought  into  court.  Of  these 
60,000  are  tried  in  courts  that  are  not  especially 
adapted  to  them.  The  minimum  requirements  for 
juvenile  courts  according  to  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau include  separate  hearings  for  children,  official 
probation  service,  and  records  of  social  conditions. 

Juvenile  Court  laws  only  legalize  and  enhance 
the  opportunity  to  do  certain  work  for  the  child- 
hood of  the  nation  that  formerly  was  done  by 
haphazard  and  without  anything  like  the  present 
effectiveness.  It  follows,  then,  that  nine-tenths  of 
a  Juvenile  Court  is  its  judge  and  its  ofllicers. 
They  mujt  be  in  entire  sympathy  with  its 
purposes.  Without  Uiat  spirit  properly  directed, 
all  of  these  laws  or  working  tools  are  of  little 
value.  One  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Juvenile  Court  has  been  the 
great  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  dur- 
mg  the  past  decade  in  popularizing  its  spirit, 
spreading  it  among  the  people,  and  indeed  send- 
ing it  round  the  world.  Within  recent  years 
juvenile  courts  in  some  form,  closely  modeled 
after  those  in  America,  have  been  established  in 
England,  France,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Japan.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  civilized 
country  in  which  at  least  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  has  not  manifested  itself.  It  is  a 
spirit  that  had  been  gathering,  as  shown,  during 
the  greater  part  of  a  century,  but  in  the  last 
decade,  esi^ocially  with  the  impetus  of  the  work 
in  Chicago  and  in  Denver,  has  traveled  with 
iiiore  rapid  and  far-reaching  effect  than  in  all 
the  previous  years.  Its  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  prison  reform  for  adults  has  also 
been  incalculable. 

Bibliography.  Homer  Folks,  "Children's 
Courts,"  in  his  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and 
Delinquent  Children  (New  York,  1902);  S.  J. 
Barrowa,  Children's  Courts  in  the  United  States: 
Their  Origin,  Development,  and  Results  (Wash- 
ington, 1904)  ;  S.  K.  Hombeck,  Juvenile  Courts 
(Madison,  Wis.,  1908) ;  H.  H.  Hart  (ed.).  Jure-' 
mle  Court  Latoa  in  the  United  States  (New 
York,  1910)  ;  Breckinridge  and  Abbott,  Deli»- 
guent  Children  and  the  Home  (ib.,  1912)  ;  Flex- 
ner  and  Baldwin,  Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation 
(ib.,  1914);  Reports  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  es- 
pecially for  1918-1021. 

JUVENILE  rOBUS.  Plants  which  exhibit 
forms  in  early  youth  supposed  to  be  similar  to 
adult  forms  in  the  plant's  ancestry.  For  ex- 
ample, the  leaves  which  follow  the  cotyledons  in 
many  plants,  such  as  the  barberry,  uie  locust, 
and  the  acada,  are  radically  different  from  the 
leaves  which  appear  later,  and  it  is  believed  1^ 
many  that  they  represent  a  phylogenetically 
early  type  of  leaf.  Recent  experiments  have 
made  it  very  likely  that  the  round  basal  leaves 
of  Campanula  are  juvenile  leaves,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  various  stimuli  are  able  to 
cause  their  production  at  any  time  in  the  plant's 
life  historjr.  (See  JiUF.)  Juvenile  forms  are 
very  cfuu^icuoui  among  the  conifers.   For  ex- 
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ample,  in  mature  pines  the  needle  leaves  appear 
only  upon  the  epva  shoots,  while  in  seeolings 
they  occur  upon  the  long  shoots.   It  is  among 


UKDUMO  PUANT  OF  TICTOBU  HHU,. 

gbowing  Juv«i|il»  kftvCB. 

the  cypress  forms,  however,  that  the  juvenile 
forms  are  most  notable,  and  a  great  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  in  fixing  these  forms  so  that 
they  may  remain  in  adult  life.  These  relatively 
permanent  juvenile  forms  of  cypress-like  trees 
have  been  known  in  cultivation  for  a  long  time 


SaSDLINQ  PLANT  Or  ACACIA. 

SwwiBK  Juvenile  (and  mippoaedly  ancestral)  baaal  leaves. 
The  Iwlike  Btructurea  iibove  are  atvins  (phyllodee). 

as  Species  of  Retinospora.  For  example,  many 
of  the  junipers  {often  wrongly  called  cedars) 
show  at  adiUt  life  the  characteristic  small  scale- 


like leaves,  but  in  the  juvenile  stage  they  de- 
velop spreading  needle  leaves.  It  is  possible 
to  retain  this  habit  of  spreading  needles  in  the 
adult  life  of  a  plant.  From  what  is  known 
of  the  history  of  gymnosperms,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  juvenile  stages  represent  the  adult 
condition  of  the  ancestral  forms. 

JUVKNILE  OFFENDEBS.  Violators  of 
the  criminal  code  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
age  of  full  responsibility.  The  assumption 
underlying  most  penal  codes  is  that  responsi- 
bility develops  gradually.  Children  below  a  cer- 
tain age — 10  years  in  some  countries,  as  in 
England,  12  years  in  Germany — are  not  held  ac- 
countable for  criminal  acts,  nor  subject  to  pun- 
ishment by  the  state.  Of  children  above  this 
minimum  age  and  under  a  maximum  age  (16  in 
most  American  States,  but  in  a6me  18;  18  in 
Germany),  only  thme  are  subject  to  punishment 
who  are  able  to  understand  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  their  acts.  Whether  such  under- 
standing is  present  or  not  is  a  subject  for  the 
court  to  determine  in  the  particular  case.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  a  tendency  in  most  modern  states 
to  discard  the  principle  of  punishment  altogether 
in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders  and  to  substi- 
tute therefor  the  principle  of  reformation. 
Hence  the  most  enlightened  practice  requires 
their  detention  in  institutions  separate  from 
those  designed  for  the  punishment  of  adult 
malefactors;  separate  courts,  proceeding  upon 
special  rules  (see  Jdvekile  Court);  and  the 
employment  of  incarceration  in  institutions  only 
when  reformation  under  a  probation  system  ap- 
pears improbable.  Such  enlightened  practice  is, 
however,  far  from  general  use  in  any  eountry. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1910, 
there  were,  on  Jan.  1  of  that  year,  24.974  juve- 
nile offenders  in  reformatories  as  compared  with 
111,498  prisoners  assumed  to  be  Of  full  responsi- 
bility. Of  the  juvenile  off^ders.  19,062  were 
males,  5912  females;  21,044  were  white,  of 
whom  19,368  were  native  horn;  3855  were  ne- 
gro, and  75  of  other  colored  races.  The  offenses 
for  which  juvenile  offenders  were  convicted  in- 
cluded 14  cases  of  grave  homicide,  45  cases  of 
lesser  homicide,  321  major  assaults,  208  rob- 
beries, 2039  burglaries,  6420  larcenies,  and  1285 
sexual  offenses.  In  12,958,  or  over  one-half,  of 
the  cases  the  census  returns  do  not  specify  tlie 
character  of  the  offense.  The  sentences  im- 
posed in  16,839  cases  were  for  the  period  of 
minority;  in  6404  cases,  for  an  indeterminate 
period. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  juvenile  crime  is 
oo  the  increase  in  most  modem  states,  but  the 
statistics  of  such  crime  are  so  defective,  and 
the  classification  of  offenders  undergoing  such 
rapid  change,  that  it  is  difGcult  to  establish 
sctentifically  the  tendencies  operative  in  this 
field.  On  the  basis  of  the  excellent  criminal 
statistics  of  the  German  Empire,  Dr.  Aachaffen- 
burg  has  compiled  the  following  table: 

CONTICTIONS  ANNUALLY  PER  100,000 

Adults  Minors 

1882-88  1097  56i 

1887-91  1120  618 

1892-96  1281  707 

1897-1901  1298  733 

1902-06  1321  736 

Prom  this  table  it  appears  that  while  crime 
among  adults  increased  20.4  per  cent  relatively 
to  the  adult  population,  crime  among  minors 
increased  30.5  per  cent. 
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The  Qenama  statiatios  agree  with  the  .Ameri- 
CBn  in  making  thefts  and  lanenles  the  princi- 
pal crimes  of  minors.  Petit  lareoiy  was  the 
ground  of  convicUon  in  207  per  100,000  minors 
in  the  population  in  1882,  and  311  in  1006. 
Aggravated  assault  and  battery  increased  in  the 
same  period  from  48  to  107. 

The  following  table  for  the  German  Empire  in 
1901  indicates  the  frequency  of  various  offenses 
at  different  ages. 

OFFENSES  PER  100,000  PERSONS 


orwTunm 

12-14 
years 

14-18 
yean 

18  yean 
and  over 

40a.2 

919.1 

1301.7 

Petit  Iweeny  

230.4 

329.4 

208.4 

47.8 

66.0 

28.2 

14.7 

19.7 

19.7 

Frmud  

9.7 

41.3 

7a8 

Simple  aoaatilt  and  b&tteiy. . . 

a.7 

2fi.l 

79.1 

Ad^vfttod  asMult  and  bat- 

24.9 

167.2 

274.5 

30.2 

57.2 

48.3 

2.6 

28.2 

165.5 

Anon   

2.1 

2.6 

6.9 

The  table  indicates  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  children  14  to  18  years  of  age  are  guilty  of 
petit  and  grand  larceny,  of  malicious  mischief, 
and  of  arson  than  of  the  adult  populatioii. 

The  causee  of  the  probable  increase  in  juve- 
nile offenses  are  complex.  The  factor  of  chief 
importance  appears  to  be  the  increasing  concen- 
tration of  population  in  the  cities,  where  pov- 
erty is  more  severe  and  parental  contnd  is  less 
adequate  than  in  country  districts.  Intensive 
investigations  in  various  modem  cities  have 
shown  a  close  relation  between  juvenile  crime 
and  abnormal  parental  conditions.  Thus  Misses 
Breckinridge  and  Abbott  found  that  of  14,183 
delinquent  children  brought  to  court  in  Chicago 
between  July  1,  1899,  and  June  30,  1909,  4841, 
or  34.1  per  cent,  came  irom  families  that  were 
abnormal,  Le.,  with  one  parent  or  both  dead  or 
parents  separated  or  divorced,  etc.  The  same 
investigatora  made  a  careful  inquity  into  the 
economic  condition  of  the  families  from  which 
came  584  delinquent  boys  and  157  delinquent 
giris.  It  was  found  that  38.2  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  68.8  per  cent  of  the  girls  came  from 
families  that  were  in  extreme  poverty;  an  addi- 
tional 37.9  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  21  per  cent 
of  the  girts  came  from  homes  that  were  normally 
self-sufficing,  though  poor.  Although  compre- 
hensive investigations  of  the  relation  between 
poverty  and  juvenile  delinquency  have  not  been 
made,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  poverty  is  a 
chief  cause  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

A  further  cause  of  delinquency,  not  yet  ade- 
quately investigated,  is  congenital  menta]  or 
moral  defect.  The  application  of  the  Binet  test 
(see  Mental  Tests)  to  inmates  of  reforma- 


toriea  and  to  children  brought  before  the  courts 
has  shown  that  a  considerable  proportion,  not 
classifiable  as  mental  defectives  according  to 
metiiods  formerly  employed,  should  none  the  less 
be  classed  as  such.  For  such  offenders  it  would 
appear  that  existing  reformatory  methods  are 
inadequate. 

Bibliography.  Morrison,  Juvenile  Offenders 
(New  York,  1897)  ;  Henderson,  Dependants,  De- 
feotwe»,  Delinquenta  (Boston,  1901)  ;  Folks, 
Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Defective  Chil- 
dren (New  York,  1901);  Joly,  L'Enfance  cou- 
pable  (Paris,  1904);  Henderson,  Modem  Meth- 
ods in  Charity  (New  York,  1904) ;  Baernreither, 
JugendfUraorge  und  Btrafrecht  (Leipzig,  1905); 
Breckinridge  and  Abbott,  The  Delinquent  Child 
and  the  Borne  (New  York,  1912);  Aschaffen- 
hurg.  Grime  and  its  Repression  (Boston,  1913) ; 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners  and  Juvenile 
Delinquents  (Washington,  1914).  See  Ckime; 
Dbqenebact;  Juveivii:^  Coubt  ;  REPoauAXOBiEs ; 
Penology. 

JtrVEirZLB!  IUBF0BUATZ02T.  See  JuvE- 
KILE  Ofkendebb;  Pbnolooy;  Juvenile  Coubt. 

JUVEN'TAS  (Lat.,  youth).  In  Roman 
mythology,  the  goddess  of  young  men,  whose 
shrine  waa  in  the  cella  of  Minerva  m  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitol.  When  a  Roman  youth 
became  of  age,  he  brought  an  offering  to  Jupiter 
on  the  Capitol  and  paid  a  small  tax  to  Juventas. 
Later  (c.218  B.a)  the  Greek  Hebe  was  intro- 
duced to  Rome  under  this  name,  and  it  was  to 
her  that  the  temple  of  Juventas,  near  the 
Circus  Maximus,  was  dedicated  (101  b.c.). 
When  she  was  identified  with  Hebe,  her  worship 
become  closely  associated  with  that  of  Hercules, 
who  had  married  Hebe.  Consult  Wissowa,  Re- 
ligion und  Kultua  der  Rdmer  (2d  ed.,  Munich, 
1912). 

JTTVER/NA.    See  Hibernia. 

JTTX'ON,  William  (1582-1663).  An  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  England.  He  was  bom  at  Chichester,  gradu- 
ated at  St.  John's  CoU^,  Oxford,  in  1603,  and 
wax  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  in 
1609,  and  rector  of  Somerton  in  1615.  In  1621 
he  became  president  of  St  John's  CoU^  and  in 
1626  vice  chancellor.  In  1627  he  was  made 
dean  of  Worcester,  in  1632  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
in  1633  Bishop  of  London,  and  in  1635  Lord 
High  Treasurer.  He  was  patronized  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  in  whose  views  and  policies  he 
generally  shared  withont  loss  of  popularly.  In 
the  Civil  War  he  adhered  to  Charles  I  and  was 
his  constant  and  valued  adviser.  He  attended 
the  King  at  his  trial  and  execution,  was  deprived 
of  his  bishopric  after  the  death  of  Charles,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  reveal  what  the 
King  had  intrusted  to  him.  After  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Juxon  was  prominent  in  the  restoration 
of  St.  Paul's.  Consult  Marah,  Memoirs  of  Arch- 
Jiiaon  and  his  Timea  (Oxford,  1869). 
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KThe  eleventh  letter  in  the  Engliah 
alpliabet.  Its  form  is  derived 
frum  the  Phcenician  and  the 
early  Greek  K,  from  which  latter 
there  has  been  little  variation. 
It  was  called  in  Phoenician  kaph, 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  hoUow  of 
a  hand.  This  name  came  into  Greek  as  kappa. 
K  was  very  little  used  in  Latin,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  C  (q.v.),  which  had  the  same  sound 
as  K.  Accordingly,  in  the  languages  derived 
from  Latin  c  was  used  to  represent  the  hard 
Jt-Bound,  but  in  those  languages  which  came 
under  Greek  influence  the  k  was  retained.  See 
under  C. 

Phonetic  Character.  English  ft  is  a  voice- 
less half-guttural  explosive  made  by  a  closure 
part  way  between  the  bade  of  the  tongue  and 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  between  the  hard  and 
soft  palate,  tending  rather  towards  the  front 
than  the  back  of  the  mouth  in  present  English 
pronunciation.  Its  sound  is  to  a  great  extent 
expressed  in  modern  English  spelling  by  o,  and 
frequently  aiso  by  ck,  ch,  q.  At  present  k  is 
silent  initially  before  n,  as  knight,  knock.  As 
to  origin,  initial  English  k  comes  from  loan 
words  from  the  Greek  or  other  non-Lattn  sources, 
as  kinetic,  khedive,  kangaroo.  After  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  the  phonetic  value  of  c  was 
uncertain,  as  the  Norman  element  brought  in 
the  8-sound  of  c.  This  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  k 
for  the  hard  sound  of  c,  particularly  before  e 
and  i,  where  the  value  of  c  was  the  least  settled. 
Owing  to  historical  survivals,  k  is  frequently 
found  also  in  words  of  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  or 
Northern  Ei^glish  origin,  as  keg,  kilt,  kirk, 
kipper. 

As  a  Symbol.   Tn  diemistry  K  =  potas»iim 

{kalium).  K  stands  for  knight;  K.B.,  Bright 
of  the  Bath;  K.G.,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

X  2.  A  symbol  sometimes  applied  to  Mount 
Godwin- Austen  ( q.v. ) . 

KA,  ka.  According  to  the  common  belief  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,,  every  man,  king,  and 
god  possessed  after  death  a  ka,  or  genius,  a  sort 
of  second  self,  the  centre  of  individual  Hfe  in 
the  world  beyond.  Hence  "to  go  to  one's  ka"  or 
"to  join  one's  ka"  was  synonymous  with  "to 
die."  This  ka  animates  the  statue  of  the  de- 
ceased and  receives  mortuary  offerings,  E^ery 
king  was  thought  to  possess  a  ka  on  earth  by 
virtue  of  his  divine  nature,  this  ka  being  repre- 
sented as  present  with  him  from  his  conception 
and  as  his  protecting  spirit  or  guardian  angel. 
In  rare  cases  it  appears  that  this  special  privi- 
lege was  extended  to  other  human  beings  while 


still  in  this  life,  an  apotheosis  being  probably 
the  cause.  The  expression  "to  go  with  one's 
ka"  seems  to  have  been  used  only  concerning 
the  King-  In  all  cases  the  ka  existed  during  the 
man's  lifetime,  but  in  the  spirit  world,  and  not 
as  a  part  of  his  personality  in  this  life;  tlie 
term  for  the  spiritual  part  of  his  being,  the 
soul,  was  ba.  •  It  is  this  ha  that  flies  away  like  a 
bird  man  at  death.  Tliere  is  no  other  word  for 
"soul"  than  ba  in  Egyptian.  The  plural  of  ka 
seems  to  be  used  to  designate  "vital  forces." 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  representing 
ka,  the  two  uplifted  arms,  it  may  signify  pro- 
tection, or  blessing. 

Bibliography.  Steindorff,  "Der  Ka  und  die 
Grabstatuen,"  in  Zeitschrift  filr  aegyptische 
Sprache,  vol.  xlviii  (Leipzig,  1011) ;  Btssing,  in 
Koniglich  bayerische  AkadenUe,  Bitzungtbe- 
richte  (Munich,  1911);  Erman.  in  Kdnigtich 
prcuaaische  Akademie,  Sttzungsherichte  (Ber- 
lin, 1911);  J.  H.  Breasted,  Development  of 
Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt  (New 
York,  1912) ;  Gaston  Maspero,  in  Memnon, 
vol.  vi  (Stuttgart,  1912) ;  Moret,  in  Revue  de 
I'histoire  dea  religions  ( Paris,  1013);  Sottas, 
in  Sphinx,  vol.  xvii  {Leipnig,  1913). 

XAABA,  iA'hk  (Ar.  ka'bah,  square  house  or 
chamber).  The  cube-shaped  stone  building  in 
the  centre  of  the  mosque  of  Mecca,  dating  from 
pre-Ialamie  times  and  taken  over  by  Mohammed 
into  the  new  faith.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
name  originally  designated  the  square  stele 
representing  the  god  Hubal,  who  was  wor- 
shiped there.  According  to  Epiphanius,  the 
name  of  the  virgin  mother  of  the  god  Dusares 
at  Petra  was  Xaa^ov,  and  at  Tabala  in  Yemen 
the  name  originally  designated  the  white  flint 
stone  with  a  crown  sculptured  on  it  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  sanctuary  (Yemenite  Kaaba). 
The  Kaaba  has  the  shape  of  an  irregular  cube 
about  40  feet  long,  33  feet  wide,  and  60  feet 
high.  Its  comers  are  oriented.  In  the  north- 
east corner,  about  6  feet  frum  the  ground,  is 
set  the  famous  Black  Stone  which  gives  the 
Kaaba  its  sanctity.  The  stone,  probably  of 
meteoric  origin,  is  an  irr^ular  oval  about  7 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  a  number  of 
broken  pieces  kept  together  by  cement.  It  is 
held  in  extreme  veneration  by  Mohammedans 
and  is  touched  and  kissed  by  them  in  the  seven 
circuits  made  around  the  building  during  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  Hajj  (q.v.).  In 
the  southeast  comer  a  stone  of  lighter  color  is 
also  set,  but  this  is  not  venerated  as  is  the  Black 
Stone.  Not  far  from  the  latter,  6  or  7  feet 
above  the  ground,  in  the  nortii  side  of  the 
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building,  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  Kaaba, 
which  is  reached  by  movable  Btaircases,  one  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  present 
very  ornate  ones  were  the  gift  of  a  pious  Indian 
Moslem.  This  door  is  opened  three  times  a 
year — once  for  men,  a  second  time  for  women, 
and  B  third  time  to  permit  the  inside  to  be 
cleaned.  On  the  northwest  side  is  a  semicircular 
space  surrounded  by  a  wall,  called  al-Bijr  or 
al-Hatitn.  Inside  the  Kaaba  there  was  orig- 
inally a  dry  well,  above  which  was  the  square 
statno  of  the  god.  There  is  also  said  to  nave 
been  a  dove  made  of  aloewood.  To  judge  from 
the  account  of  the  Persian  travder  Nasiri 
Khusra  in  103S,  the  interior  was  once  highly 
ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and  costly  marbles. 
There  remain  to-day  tfae  beautiful  pavement  of 
massive  marble,  the  Arabic  inscriptions  which 
xun  along  the  walls,  and  the  lamps  of  massive 
gold  suspended  from  the  oeiling.  Though 
changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
building  is  substantially  what  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Prophet.  The  flat  roof  dates  from 
his  time.  When  Mecca  was  besi^ed  by  tfae 
Ommiads,  fire  almost  destroyed  the  bnilding, 
and  it  was  restored  to  ita  original  form  by 
Hajjaj.  In  1611  the  widls  threatened  to  fall  in, 
and  a  girdle  of  gilded  copper  was  put  around 
them.  In  1630  one  of  the  many  floods  which 
from  time  to  time  devastate  the  valley  in 
which  the  Kaaba  stands  greatly  injured  the 
building,  and  the  whole  was  rebuilt,  but  with 
the  original  stones.  The  first  caliphs  covered 
the  building  with  costly  Egyptian  hangings, 
then  with  red,  yellow,  green,  or  white  silk.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  Caliph 
was  accustomed  to  send  three  new  coverings  a 
year.  Up  to  1516  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  sent 
such  a  covering  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
Since  the  Osmanii  rule  the  cover  is  made  of 
thick  black  brocade  and  is  sent  every  year  from 
Cairo  at  the  same  time  as  tlie  mafimal,  or  cov- 
ered Utter,  the  emblem  of  royalty.  The  cover 
has  a  golden  legend,  made  up  of  extracts  from 
the  Konu,  embroidered  around  its  irtiole  sur- 
face 33  feet  from  the  bottom.  A  special  founda- 
tion provides  the  money  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  ceremony  of  sending  it  out  is  connected  with 
much  pomp. 

The  Kaaba  stands  within  a  space  called  the 
Mosque,  or  the  Haram  (Holy  Place).  This 
was  orifnnally  quite  small,  the  houses  of  the 
city  reaching  right  up  to  it.  This  space  was 
enlarged  by  successive  caliphs;  sl-Mahdi  (775- 
781)  built  colonnades  around  the  Haram  and 
roofed  them  with  teakwood  ecilli^.  Minarets 
were  added  from  time  to  time,  the  seventh  being 
(it  is  said)  the  gift  of  the  Snltan  Ahmet  I, 
who  was  only  on  this  condition  permitted  to 
erect  a  sixth  minaret  on  his  own  moeqne  at 
Constantinople.  The  space  immediately  around 
the  Kaaba  was  surrounded  by  posts  supporting 
cords  upon  which  lamps  were  nnng.  The  mosque 
was  rebuilt  by  Sultan  Selim  II  (1666-74),  who 
substituted  the  present  pointed  cupolas  for  the 
teakwood  ceilings  of  the  colonnades.  This 
mosque,  which  is  very  much  more  imposing  than 
the  simple  arrangement  at  Mohammed's  tine, 
is  unequal  in  the  length  of  its  sides  and  the 
angles  of  its  eornera.  The  floor  sinks  from 
cast,  north,  and  south  to  the  middle ;  seven 
causeways  run  out  from  the  inner  circle  of  the 
Kaaba  to  the  colonnades.  Part  of  tfae  space  and 
ttie  flooring  of  the  colonnades  are  of  marble. 
There  is  a  building  containing  the  sacred  well* 
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Zemzem,  the  only  well  in  Mecca.  Northwest  Of 
this  and  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Kaaba  is 
the  Ma^im  Ibrahim,  a  holy  stone  of  heathen 
times,  originally  kept  in  the  Kaaba,  then  in  a 
stone  receptacle  under  the  Kaaba*,  and  now  in 
a  box  under  the  cupola  of  the  building.  It  is 
used  by  the  imam  (leader  in  prayer)  of  ths 
Shaflites.  Other  malMims  were  intraduce<f  dur- 
ing  the  twdfth  century.  The  mimbar  (pulpit) 
was  introduced  under  the  Ommiad  caliphs;  the 
present  one  was  the  gift  of  Sultan  Suleiman  II 
(1549). 

Many  legeuda  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  E^ba  and  the  Black  Stone  are 
current  among  the  Moslems.  Mohammed  him- 
self (Koran,  sura  xxii,  119)  connected  the 
building  of  tbe  first  structure  with  the  patri- 
arch Abraham.  Other  legends  refer  this  build- 
ing to  Adam,  who  is  said  to  have  fashioned  it 
after  ita  prototype  in  heaven.  The  Black  Stone 
is  said  to  have  been  white  originally,  but  to  have 
turned  black,  either  through  the  sins  of  men 
or  the  millions  of  kisses  which  have  been  im- 
printed upon  it. 

Bibliograpliy.  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia 
(London,  1829) ;  Burton,  Persotuil  Narrative  of 
a  Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinah  and  Mecca  ( ib., 
1855);  WUstenfeld,  Die  Chroniken  der  Stadt 
Mekka  (Leipzig,  1861 )  ;  Snouck-Hurgronje, 
Mekka  (The  Hague,  1888-8(»)  :  Salih  Soubhi. 
P4lerinage  A  la  Mecque  et  A  MMine  (Cairo, 
1894)  ;  Wellhausen,  Skizzen  vnd  Vorarbeiten, 
vol.  iii  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1897);  Grimme,  Mo- 
hammed (Munich,  1904) ;  Huart,  Hittmre  des 
Arabes  (Paris,  1912). 

SAAB  IBN  ZUHAIB,  kab  iVn  ttSfbir  (Ar. 
Ka'b).  An  Arabian  poet  of  tiie  seventh  cen- 
tury, a  contemporary  of  Mohammed.  His 
father,  Zuhair  ibn  Abi  Sulma  Rabia  al-Musani, 
was  also  a  poet  and  author  of  one  of  the  seven 
poems  of  the  Muallakat,  the  great  collection  of 
pre-lslamic  Arabic  poetry.  All  the  other  mem- 
bers of  KaaVa  family  (the  Muzainah)  became 
converts  to  Islam,  and  when  his  brother  Bujair 
adopted  the  new  faith,  Kaab  indited  a  bitter 
and  sarcastic  poem  which  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  Prophet,  and  Kaab  was  outlawed.  By 
means  of  a  clever  stratagem,  however,  he  gained 
access  to  Mohammed  and  recited  a  famous 
eulogy,  called,  from  the  first  two  words,  Bilnat 
Su'fld  ( Su'fid — a  woman's  name — fled ) ,  Mo- 
hammed was  pleased  and  gave  the  poet  his  own 
mantle.  Kaab  is  reported  to  have  died  soon 
after.  The  two  poems  referred  to  are  translated 
by  Brockelmann  in  his  (popular)  Qeachichte 
der  arabisohen  Litteratur,  pp.  52,  53  (Leipzig, 
lOOI);  the  second  also  by  Gabrieli.  Al-Budafln 
(Florence,  1901).  The  best  editions  of  the 
BOnat  Su'Sd  are  those  of  I.  Guidi  ( Leipzig, 
1871-74)  and  NSldcke,  in  his  Delectus  Vetcrum 
Carminum  Arabirorum  (Berlin,  1890). 

SAALUND,  kglvnd,  Hans  Viijielu  (1818- 
85).  A  Danisn  poet,  born  at  Copenhagen.  He 
studied  sculpture  and  painting,  but  the  en- 
tliusiasm  with  which  his  verses  were  received  on 
the  return  of  Thorvaldsen  (1838)  made  him 
decide  to  take  up  literature  as  a  profession. 
His  poems,  Kong  Half  dan  den  Starke  (1840) 
and  Valkyrien  Qondul  (1842),  were  successful 
but  not  profitable,  and  the  same  was  true  of  his 
other  works  until  the  publication  of  Et  Foraar 
(2868  ;  6th  ed.,  1886),  a  collection  of  his  best 
old  and  new  poems.  In  1875  his  drama  Ful«ta 
appeared  and  in  1877  another  collection  erf 
poe^,  Bn  Eftervaar  (4th  cd..  1880).  A  post- 
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humous  volume  of  verse  was  printed  in  1885. 
Besides  these  he  wrote  Fabler  og  bUmdede  Digte 
(1844)  and  Fabler  for  Bdm  (1846),  a  book 
for  youn^  .children,  illustrated  by  Lundbye. 
Conault  Nielsen,  Bane  VilhHm  Eaaluttd  (1886). 

KAAliUND,  kft^VQd,  Psteb  Ebashus  Ebis- 
HAN  (1844-  ).  A  Danish  philologist,  bom 
at  SOUested  in  Laaland.  He  studied  Mortbem 
philology  and  the  old  Norse  sagas  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  took  his  doctorate  in  1679.  As  a 
result  of  travel  in  Iceland  (1872-74)  he  wrote 
Bistoriak-topografiak  Beskrivelse  af  Island  (2 
vols.,  1877-82),  an  able  and  reliable  work,  im- 
portant for  the  study  of  the  sagas  and  of  Icdknd. 
In  1883  he  became  librarian  in  the  Amamag- 
nsean  Ckillcction  of  Manuscripts  in  Copenhagen. 
Of  this  collection  be  published  an  accurate  and 
exhaustive  catalogue  (2  vols.,  1888-04).  He 
also  publislied  a  catalogue  t»f  the  Icelandic 
manUBcripta  in  the  Royal  Library,  edited  many 
sagas,  and  Palaoorafisk  Atlas  (3  vols.,  1903- 
07 ) ,  giving  examples  of  old  Danish,  Norw^an, 
and  Icelandio  manuscripts. 

TTAAIffA,  k^mft.  The  true  South  African 
hartbeest  (q>v.),  also  a  small  South  African 
fox.   See  Caama. 

KA.ABTA,  kar'tA.  A  territory  of  west  Africa 
in  Senegal  (q.v.),  situated  between  the  parallel 
of  16°  N.  and  the  Senegal  River  and  crossed 
by  the  meridian  of  10°  W.  Its  area  is  21,042 
square  miles.  The  country  is  mostly  level,  and 
very  fertile  in  the  eastern  part.  The  natives 
raise  maize,  rice,  and  nuts.  Pop.  (est.),  300,- 
000,  consisting  of  Soninkis  and  Bambaras.  Hb» 
former,  the  original  rulers  of  the  country,  were 
conquered  by  the  latter.  The  region  was  an- 
nexed to  Segu  in  1855.  In  1891  it  was  taken 
by  the  French.  The  chief  trading  town  is  Nioro, 
in  the  north.  Kuniakari  (pop.,  5000)  is  the 
capital. 

EABAIiASSOU,  ka'bA-ias'sS5  (South  Ameri- 
can name).  The  largest  of  armadillos  {Pfiodon 
gigaa).  It  inhabits  Brazil  and  is  3  feet  in 
length,  with  a  tail  20  inches  lon^.  It  has  power- 
ful claws,  which  enable  it  to  dig  deep  burrows, 
and  it  is  accused  of  exhuming  buried  corpses 
and  hence  is  regarded  with  general  aversion. 
It  feeds  upon  carrion  and  termites.  See 
Abmadillo. 

KABAXE  VITD  LIEBE,  kk-htle  vnt  l§^e 
(G«r.,  Intrigue  and  Love).  An  early  drama  by 
Schiller  (1784). 

KABABDET,  or  EABEBTAI,  k&-b«r'tl.  A 
remnant  of  the  Circassians,  living  in  the  west- 
ern and  central  Caucasus;  height,  1.684  meters 
or  1.697  meters  for  the  highlanders;  ratio  of 
head  width  to  head  length,  83.7.  There  are 
about  30,000  of  tiiem,  and  their  speech  forms 
one  of  the  independent  linguistic  families  of 
this  region.  In  religion  they  are  chiefly 
Mohammetkins. 

XABASSOir.  kt-UeTftSS,  or  0ABA8S0V 
(South  American  name).  An  armadillo  of  the 
genus  Xenurus,  characterized  by  the  existence 
of  12  or  13  movable  plates  between  the  ends  of 
the  body  and  by  the  extraordinary  length  of 
the  tirst  two  digits.  Two  species  exist  in  tropi- 
cal South  America,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Jenurits  unicinctus.  Both  burrow  with  great 
facilitv.  See  Armadillo. 

KABBATiAH.  kKb^iA-la.    See  Cabbala. 

EAB  IBST  ZITBAIB.   See  Eaab  iBir  ZCHAIB. 

KABIITDA.    See  Cabinda. 
.  KABUX,  kk-hoSV,  or  CABVL.    The  capital 
at  A^haniston  and  of  the  prorince  of  the  same 


name,  in  lat.  34°  32'  N.  and  long.  89'  14'  E., 
near  the  point  where  the  Kabul  River,  here 
crossed  by  three  bridges,  ceases  to  be  fordable 
( Map :  Afghanistan,  N  5).  Elevated  about  0900 
'feet>  and  overtopped  within  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  by  pinnacles  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  aboat 
14,000  feet  higher  than  itself,  Kabul  has  severe 
winters,  and  temperate  summers  ranging  from 
75°  to  80°  P.  On  the  southeast,  crowning  a 
bill  160  feet  high,  the  Bala  Hissar,  a  dismantled 
citadel,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Ameer, 
dominates  the  city.  The  streets  are  badly 
paved,  and  the  houses,  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
only  two  or  three  stories  high,  are  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  and  wood  and  have  flat  roofs;  but 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  improvezaents  in 
roads,  etc.,  especially  during  the  reign  of  Abd- 
ur-Rahman,  exhibit  a  decided  advance  towards 
modem  civilization.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  are  extensive  machine  shops,  including  a 
plant  for  electric  light,  and  a  rifle  and  cartridge 
factory.  This  arsenal  is  connected  by  rail  with 
a  marble  quarry,  about  10  miles  distant^  The 
^ter  supply  of  the  city  is  abundant  and  gen- 
erally good.  A  considerable  domestic  trade  is 
carried  on,  and  European  goods  are  largely 
imported.  Kabul  is  the  centre  of  a  prolific 
fruit-growing  district,  especially  not«d  for  its 
melons  and  grapes.  The  inhabitants  are  Mo- 
hammedans of  tiie  Sunnite  sect.  They  are  not 
very  dark  in  color,  are  strong,  well  built,  and 
have  a  Jewish  cast  of  countenance.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  common  people  is  the  Pushtu 
dialect,  but  the  higher  classes  speak  the  Persian 
language.  The  city  is  regarded  as  a  very  im- 
portant strategic  point;  it  commands  impor- 
tant passes  from  the  north  through  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  from  the  west  through  Kandahar. 
In  the  days  of  the  Sultan  Baber,  Kabul  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire  (1604-10).  The 
tomb  of  this  Sultan,  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
city,  is  among  its  most  important  monuments. 
Kabul  has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  momen- 
tous evttits  in  Anglo-Indian  history.  In  1839 
it  was  taken  by  the  British;  in  1841  it  was 
lost,  owing  to  an  outbreak  which  led  to  the 
maasaore  at  the  beginning  of  1842  of  about  4000 
soldiers  and  12,000  followers;  and  finally,  after 
being  recovered  by  General  Pollock  in  the  same 
year,  it  was  abandmed,  its  bazars  and  public 
buildings  having  previously  been  burned  to  the 
ground.  From  1866  to  1868  Kabul  was  the 
principal  scene  of  action  in  the  civil  war  be- 
tween the  rival  sons  of  Dost  Mohammed,  one 
of  whom,  Afzul,  occupied  the  city  for  a  time 
and  proclaimed  himself  Ameer  of  Kabul.  The 
rightful  Ameer,  Shere  Ali,  finally  regained  pos- 
session of  the  city  in  1868,  and  it  became  again 
the  capital  of  Afghanistan.  In  1879  it  wit- 
nessed the  massacre  of  Major  Cavagnari,  the 
British  Resident,  and  hia  staff.  This  resulted  in 
Sir  Frederick  (afterward  Lord)  Roberts's  cam- 
paign, the  victory  of  Charasaib,  and  the  British 
occupation  of  Kabul  for  a  year.  Pop.  (est.), 
160,000.  Consult  Bumes,  Oabool  (Philadelphia. 
1843),  and  Holdich,  The  Indian  Borderland 
< London,  1901). 

KABUL.  A  river  of  Afghanistan,  rising  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Paghman  Mountains — a  spur 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  or  Indian  Caucasus — in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country   (Map:  Af- 

?hani8tan,  0  0).  Its  source  is  8400  feet  above 
he  level  of  the  sea;  and  after  an  easterly  course 
of  270  miles,  with  numerous  rapids  through 
steep  and  narrow  defiles,  through  the  Khyber 
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UountaiDH  and  acrosa  the  District  of  Peshawar, 
it  empties  into  the  Indus,  opposite  Attock,  in 
the  Punjab.  The  point  of  connuence  marks  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Indus,  while  the 
tributary  is  navigable  from  Jelalabad  down  for 
boats  or  rafta  and  is  considerably  used  for 
commerce.  By  means  of  the  two  streams  there 
exists  an  avaUable  communication  of  about  1000 
miles  between  the  Khyber  Mountains  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  Kabul  flows  past  the  cities 
of  Kabul,  where  it  is  frequently  exhausted  in 
summer  for  irrigation,  aod  Jelalabad. 

KABVLES,  k^-bUz'  (Ar.  gahilat,  pi.,  qaba'iL, 
tribes).  The  Arabic  name  for  "tribe,"  "union  of 
several  huts,"  commonly  applied  to  the  Hamitic 
Berbers,  numbering  about  half  a  million  and  in- 
habiting the  table-lands  of  Algeria.  In  a  nar- 
row sense  Kabylia  is  restricted  to  a  tract  in 
Algeria  divided  by  the  Sahel  River  into  Great 
Eabylia  on  the  west,  with  the  mountains  rising 
7500  feet,  and  Little  Kabylia  on  the  eafct,  wit£ 
cUffs  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Kabylea, 
though  in  speech  Hamitic,  strongly  resemble 
South  Europeans,  being  black-haired  and  In'own- 
eyed;  the  color  of  the  skin  is  white,  except  for 
the  parts  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  are  brown. 
There  is,  however,  a  generous  sprinkling  of  blue- 
^ed  blond  individuaJb  suggesting  Scotchmen  or 
North  Qermans.  This  blond  element  has  been 
nETongly  connected  with  the  Vandals,  since  its 
presoice  is  vouched  for  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Lissauer  advances  the  theory  that  an  autoch- 
thonous Hamitic  population  was  first  ousted  by 
South  Europeans  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
who  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered  people 
and  beoiune  the  ancestors  of  moat  of  the  Kabylea 
of  to-day;  and  that  there  followed  another  pre- 
historic invasion  by  North  Europeans,  who  as- 
similated with  the  Kabyles,  but  preserved  their 
racial  purity.  The  Kabyles  are  ta  medium  hei^t 
(1.677  meters,  or  66  inches)  and  long-headed, 
with  an  index  of  76.4. 

The  Kabyles  are  an  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial people.  They  use  the  wooden  plow  and 
thresh  their  grain  with  the  tribulum,  or  harrow 
with  stone  teeth.  They  are  good  workers  in 
iron,  brass,  and  leather,  and  the  women  are 
skillful  in  basketry  textiles.  No  machinery  of 
any  kind  exists  aimong  them.  Kabyle  pottery 
is  all  made  by  women  without  the  use  of  the 
wheeL  The  forms  are  plates,  bottles  of  plain 
or  quaint  designs,  teapot  forms,  pitchers,  am- 
phone,  etc.  The  colors  are  ^cru,  red,  terra  cotta, 
and  black.  Their  ornamentation  is  made  up  of 
ao  infinite  number  of  patterns,  in  whicli  dots, 
bent  lines,  hecKures,  and  geometrical  forms  are 
mingled;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  l^radary 
designs.   Fresh  interest  is  awakened  In  Elabyle 

Sittery  by  its  resemblance  to  the.  ware  found  in 
Id  Ehir^pean  sites,  and  especially  on  the  Greek 
islands. 

The  Kabyle  village  ia  similar  in  structure  and 
motives  to  those  of  the  Pueblo  Indiana,  but  of  a 
higher  grade.  The  notion  of  terrace  building, 
which  unites  habitation  and  defense,  is  promj- 
nent.  In  the  mtwe  prosperous  aettlementa  the 
houaes  cover  a  hill  rising  so  steeply  that  the 
lower  houses  are  commanded  from  above,  the 
crest  forming  a  citadel.  The  tile  roofs,  heavy 
wooden  framework,  squared  walls,  added  stories, 
and  decorated  porches,  with  some  evidences  of 
architectural  proportion  and  ornament,  are  marks 
of  higher  culture,  but  structurally  the  houses 
are  defective.  The  interior  of  the  Kabyle  house 
(13  X  15  feet)  is  divided  by  a  partition  wall 
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into  two  rooms,  one  of  them  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  other.   In  the  hieher  room  the  family 

eat,  live,  and  sleep.  The  lower  is  a  stable  for 
domestic  animals  and  is  ventilated  into  the 
living  room.  Granaries  of  burnt  clay  are  built 
over  the  stables.  The  walls  are  whitewashed, 
mats  serve  for  beds,  and  the  Are  is  in  a  pit, 
round  which  are  stones  to  siqiport  the  cook- 
ingpota. 

•  The  family  is  patriarchal,  and  mtmogamy  is 
the  uniTersal  ciutom.  The  women  and  girls  go 
about  unveiled  and  are  said  to  enjoy  much 
greater  freedom  than  their  sex  among  the 
Arabs.  But  their  life  is  a  hard  one,  and  they 
are  old  ^d  wrinkled  at  30.  The  families  are 
organized  into  1000  or  more  septs  living  in  sep- 
arate villages.  The  tribes,  which  form  larger 
units  of  nations  and  confederacies,  are  ruled  by 
Amine,  who  are  commanders  in  chief  in  war  and 
civil  rulers  in  peace.  They  are  not  despotic^ 
however,  since  their  acts  are  subject  to  the  re- 
vision of  a  council.  Beneath  the  civil  rule  is 
felt  the  influence  of  secret  societies,  which  are 
all-powerful  in  elections  and  policies. 

The  religion  ia  a  somewhat  modified  Moham- 
medanism. Each  village  possesses  one  or  more 
mosques  resembling  enlarged  dwellings,  not 
always  adorned  with  minarets.  The  imam 
(q.v.)  has  care  of  the  religious  services  and  tiie 
instruction  of  the  young.  He  is  treated  with 
great  respect,  consulted  in  important  affairs, 
and  is  often  the  arbitrator  in  family  disputes. 

Since  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria  and 
the  existence  of  good  government  and  demand 
for  labor,  the  Kabyles  are  coming  down  from 
their  seclusion  and  securing  employment  on  the 
public  works  and  in  the  cities. 

Consult:  Hanoteau  and  Letourneux.  La 
Kabylie  et  lea  ooutumea  kabylea  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1893) ;  Raadall-Maclver  and  Wilkin,  Libyan 
Ifotea  (London,  1901);  Bertholon  and  Chantre, 
Recherokee  anthropologiquea  dans  la  Berb4rie 
orientate  (Lyons,  1013) ;  Lissauer,  "The  Kabylea 
of  North  Africa,"  in  A  nnual  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  (1911);  Van  Lcnnep, 
Etudes  ^Ethnographie  Alg4rienne  (Paris,  1911- 
12) ;  Stuhlmann,  Bin  kulturgeachichtlicher  Aug- 
fiug  in  den  Auret  (Hamburg^  1812) .  See 
Libyans. 

EACHH,  ktlch.  An  inlet  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
See  CuTCii,  GiTLF  of. 

K&.CHH.  A  principality  of  British  India. 
Pee  CuTCH. 

KACHH  GUNDAVA,  gfln-dfi'vi.  See  Cutch 

GuNttAVA. 

EACZEOWSEI.  k&ch-kOf'skj^.  ZTOurnr 
(1826-96).  A  Polish  writer  of  historical  and 
social  romances,  born  at  Bereznia,  Galicia,  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Lembcrg.  With 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  emerged  into  public 
life,  and  in  1861  the  publication  of  his  news- 
paper Qloa  led  to  a  short  imprisonment,  followed 
by  a  lengthy  sojourn  in  Paris.  He  afterward  re- 
turned to  Vienna  and  fully  occupied  himself 
with  literary  pursuits.  His  numerous  novels, 
marked  by  charming  style  and  fldetify  to  his- 
tory, include  Bitica  o  Horonzanken  (r852), 
Le  tombeau  de  Nieoxuii  (1858),  and  Le  porte- 
feuiUe  de  Nieozuja  (1883).  They  belong  to  a 
cycle,  the  central  figure  of  which  is  Count  Neczuj, 
a  personification  of  the  old  Polish  aristocracy 
as  viewed  by  the  author.  Another  group  of 
novels,  dealing  with  the  events  which  led  to  the 
revolution  of  1848,  includes  Dzitcozona  (The 
Strange  Woman,  186S),  Bajronista  (ByroniBtj 
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1 865 ) ,  and  Wnuczen  ta  ( Grandsona,  1 868 ) , 
which  is  considered  Kaczkowski's  majterpiece. 
Anuncyata  (1858).  Sodalis  Mariatuu  (1858), 
and  he  Comte  Rak  are  among  the  best  known 
of  his  other  novels. 

EADAFA,  or  OITDSAPAH,  kttd'd&-p».  The 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  Madras, 
British  India,  situated  near  the  south  bank  of 
the  Penner,  181  miles  northwest  of  Madras 
(Map:  India,  D  6).  The  site  is  low  and  hot' 
(average  summer  temperature  100*  F.)-  There 
is  trade  in  cotton,  cotton  cloth,  and  indigo. 
Pop.,  1901,  16,432;  1911,  17,807. 

EASELBUfiO,  ka'del-bvrs.  Gustat  (1851- 
).  An  Austrian  dramatist  and  actor,  bom 
at  Budapest.  He  made  his  d£hut  in  Vienna  at 
17;  played  at  Berlin  from  1871  to  1883,  with 
the  exception  of  two  seasons ;  toured  In  the 
United  States;  and  from  1884  to  1894  was 
engaged  at  the  German  Theatre  In  Berlin.  Soon 
afterward  he  left  the  stage  and  became  mana- 
ger of  the  Volksthcatcr  in  Vienna.  Later  ha 
removed  to  Berlin.  He  wrote  many  come£ea 
and  farces,  including  LiebesdiplomateHy  Endlich 
aUein,  Schutzengel,  and  Im  weisaen  Rdml  (with 
Blumenthal),  translated  into  English  as  The 
White  Horse  Tavern  and  played  with  great  suc- 
cess in  New  York.  He  also  translated  plays 
from  the  English.  In  1800  appeared  Drama- 
tiache  Werke  von  Franz  von  SchSnthan  und 
Ouutav  ICadelbiirg  (4  vols.).  * 

SADEN,  kft'den,  Wou»emab  (1838-1907).  A 
German  folklorist  and  writer  on  travel,  bom 
in  Dresden.  He  became  a  teacher,  was  bead  of 
the  German  School  at  Xaples  (1867-73),  and 
was  professor  of  German  in  the  Lyceum  and 
at  the  Gymnasium  of  that  city  (1876-82).  He 
is  best  known  for  his  descriptions  of  Italy : 
Wandertage  in  Italien  (1874);  Vnter  den  OH- 
venbiiumcn,  folklore  from  southern  Italy  ( 1880) ; 
Skizzcn  und  Kttlturbilder  aus  Italien  (2d  ed., 
1888):  Pompejanische  Novellen  (1882);  Die 
Riviera  (2d  ed.,  1891),  with  Nestel;  Italieniache 
Ojf^tfiguren  (1801) ;  Auf  Capri  (1900) ;  and  of 
Switzerland :  Die  Qotthardbahn  und  ihr  Oebiet 
i  3d  cd.,  1880 )  and  DurcHt  Schveeizerland 
(1805).  His  further  work  in  folklore  includes 
Volkstumliches  aus  SUditalien  (1806-97),  Sagen 
der  Quichua-IndiaiKr  (1895),  and  Sagen  der 
Quarani-fndianer  (1895). 

KAa}ESH  BAS'NEA.  A  city  where  Israel 
is  said  to  have  encamped  before  entering  the  prom- 
ised land  (Deut.  1.  2,  19,  ii.  14,  iz.  23;  Num.  xxii. 
8,  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  x.  4!,  xiv.  6,  xv.  S).  Hence 
Moses  sent  forth  the  spies,  according  to  Num. 
xx.\ii.  8.  It  is  unquestionably  identical  with  the 
Kadeeh  where  Miriam  died  and  whence  Moses 
Fcnt  messengerB  to  the  King  of  Edom,  according 
to  Num.  x\.  1  ff.  The  importance  of  this  place 
has  been  strongly  emphasisied  by  Wellhausen  and 
Eduard  Meyer.  Kadesh  Baraea  may  have  been 
the  centre  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  its  Yahwe 
cult  for  some  time  after  tbe  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos  from  Egypt  and  the  Hebrews  from 
Goshen.  Like  the  brother  tribe,  Simeon,  settled 
north  of  it,  I^vi  was  probably  overthrown  by 
the  Jerahmeelites.  When  these  entered  into 
alliance  with  David  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah,  Kadesh  Bamea  was  counted 
as  its  southeraraost  city,  the  boundary  running 
south  of  it,  evidently  along  tbe  Wadi  el-Kades. 
It  is  probably  referred  to  in  Judith  v.  14,  and 
according  to  William  of  Tyre  and  the  Oetta  Dei 

£er  Francos  Amalric  I  went  "even  to  Kadesh 
iaraea  which  is  .in  tbe  desert"  (c.ll67  aj>.). 


Ain  Kades,  already  visited  by  Rowlands  in  1848, 
was  identified  as  Kadesh  Bamea  by  Trumbull 
In  1881,  and  his  enthusiastic  and  highly  imag- 
inary description  led  to  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  Identification.  Ain  Kaaes  is  situated  in  lat. 
30'  S7'  30"  N.  and  long.  34'  31'  65"  E.  Schmidt, 
however,  who  visited  the  place  in  1905,  thinks 
that  Ain  Kuderat,  northwest  of  Ain  Kades, 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  ancient  Kadcsb 
Barnea,  as  it  is  the  Ain  par  excellence  in  this 
region,  an  ample  stream  flows  forth  from  it, 
and  there  are  near  it  an  impressive  tell  and 
ruins  of  ancient  structures.  He  interprets 
Kadesh  aa  'devotee'  and  understands  Bamea  as 
the  Amorltish  name  of  a  man  meaning  'Hadad 
waves.*  Consult :  Trumbull,  Kadesh  Bamea 
(New  York,  1881) ;  Lagrange,  in  Revue  Biblique 
Internationale  (Paris,  1806);  Eduard  Meyer, 
Die'lsraeliten  und  ihre  Hach^rstamme  (Halle, 
1906)  ;,N.  Schmidt,  "Kadesh  Bamea,"  in  Jour- 
nal of  Biblical  Literature  (Boston,  1910) ;  Well- 
hausen, Israelitische  und  jUdische  Qeschichte 
(7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1914). 

KADI,  ka'd«.  See  Cadi. 

KADIAK,  kad  y&k'.   See  Kodiak. 

KADTAK  BEAB.   See  Bear. 

EAIVUONTTES  (Heb.  Kadmdnt,  easterner). 
A  people  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  19.  ITicy  are 
the  inoabitants  of  the  land  called  Kedem,  and 
are  themselves  described  aa  Bene  Kedem,  or 
"children  of  Kedem."  In  the  story  of  Sinuhe, 
which  comes  from  the  twelfth  dynasty  (c.2300 
B.C.),  the  hero  flees  to  Kedem,  where  he  spends 
a  year  and  a  half.  It  is  evidently  located  eaat 
of  the  Arabah  (q.v.)  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Num- 
bers xxiil.  7  suggests  that  tbe  "mountains  of 
Kedem"  are  synonymous  with  Edom,  as  we 
should  undoubtedly  read  instead  of  Aram,  Ac- 
cording to  Gen.  XXIX.  1  Jacob  went  to  the  land  of 
the  Bene  Kedem.  Tradition  understood  this  as 
a  journey  to  tbe  Aramteans,  and  it  Is  altogether 
probable  that  the  Kadmonitea,  living  in  the 
Syrian  desert  and  in  the  mountains  of  Seir, 
were  Aramseans.  Consult  Ednard  Meyer,  Die 
Jsraeliten  und  ihre  NachharatSmme  ( Halle, 
1006). 

KAEGI,  kfigl,  Adolf  (1849-  ).  A  Swiss 
philologist,  bom  at  Bauma.  He  was  educated 
at  Leipzig  and  TQbingen.  In  1877  he  became 
professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  of  classical  and  Indo- 
Germanic  philology  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Zurich 
and  in  1883  at  the  university.  His  writings,  be- 
sides tbe  historical  work,  Kritische  Oeaehichte 
des  spartaatiechen  Staatea  von  500  big  ^Sl  vor 
Chriato  (1873),  and  his  attempts  to  simplify 
tbe  study  of  Greek  in  his  Oriechiaehe  Si^utgram- 
matik  (4th  ed.,  1895;  0th  ed.,  1914),  and  Orieoh- 
ischea  Uebungsbuch  (1893-95),  are  mainly  in 
the  field  of  Sanskrit  philolo^:  Siebeneig  Ltcder 
dea  Rigveda  ubersetzt  (1875),  in  collaboratlfm 
with  Geldner  and  Roth;  Der  Rigveda  (2d  ed., 
1881) ;  Die  Jfeunzahl  bei  den  Oatariem  (1801). 
He  also  wrote  Alter  und  Herkunft  dea  germa- 
niachen  Oottesurteila  (1^7).  His  short  Oreek 
Grammar  for  Schools  reached  its  twenty-fourth 
edition  in  1914.  He  prepared  also  editions  9-11 
of  Autenrieth's  dictionary  to  Homer  (1001-08), 
and  editions  10-13  of  Benseler's  Oriechiachea 
Schulwdrterbuch  (1896-1911). 

KAEUPFER,  k«mp'f@r,  Enqblbebt  a65I- 
1716).  A  German  traveler.  He  was  born  at 
Ivcrago,  Westphalia,  studied  medicine  and  nat- 
ural science  at  K^nigsberg,  and  in  1683  visited 
Persia  as  secretarv  to  the  Swedish  Ambassador. 
While  in  Persia,  he  made  the  flrst  modem  sei- 
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entiflc  excursion  to  the  Baku  pettiumla.  Hav- 
ing raoeived  an  appointment  aa  surgeon  to  the 
Dutch  Bast  India  Conpany  in  its  naval  sarioe, 
he  accompanied  the  fleet  to  the  East  Indies  and 
Japan.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1693  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  volumi- 
nouB  notes  for  a  comprdiensiTe  history  and  de- 
scription of  Japan  and  Siam.  Hie  Uittory  of 
t/opoM  first  appeared  in  an  English  translation 
made  from  his  German  manuscript  (London, 
1727).  then  in  French  (The  Hague,  1720),  next 
in  Dutch  (Amsterdam,  1733),  end  last  in  Qes- 
man  (Lemgo,  1777).  A  new  edititm  in  English 
was  published  in  1906.  The  greater  part  of  his 
writmgs  is  preserved,  still  in  manuscript,  in  the 
British  Musenm. 

KAP,  kSf.   See  CaF. 

KAFFAj  ksrf&.  One  of  the  tributary  states 
of  Abyssinia,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part 
(Map:  Egypt,  D  6).  Area  about  5000  square 
miles.  It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys, 
and  is  drained  by  the  Omo  River.  Dense  forests 
cover  the  hill  slopes.  Some  sections  are  well 
cultivated,  the  coffee  plant  being  indigenous  and 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  country. 
The  natives  belong  to  the  Oalla  race  and  profess 
a  corrupt  kind  of  Christianity.  Capital,  Ander- 
acha.  iCaffa  was  subjugated  to  Abyssinia  in 
1S95.  Bonga  and  Jimma  are  the  most  important 
cities.    

EA7FA,  CAFFA,  or  Feudosia.  A  seaport 
town  and  watering  resort  in  the  government  of 
Taurida,  Bussia,  on  Kaffa  Bay,  Indenting  the 
southeast  shore  of  the  Crimean  Peninsula,  62 
miles  east  of  Simferopol  (Map:  Eussia,  E  6).  It 
is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  to  Danjkoi,  con- 
necting with  the  Russian  railway  system.  The 
town,  surrounded  by  vineyards,  noted  for  the 
quality  of  their  grapes,  is  fortified  by  walls  and 
a  citadel;  has  a  Russian  cathedral,  a  museum 
of  antiquities  housed  in  a  former  mosque,  and 
remains  of  the  palace  of  the  former  Crimean 
khans.  Tlie  most  remarkable  building  in  the 
city  is  the  fortress-like  Armenian  church  built 
by  emigrants  from  Ani  in  1327.  There  are  also 
Lutheran  and  Soman  Catholic  churches  and  a 
mosque.  It  has  a  commodious  and  sheltered 
harbor  with  ample  wharfage,  oyster  fisheries, 
and  domestic  manufactures  of  carpets,  nigs, 
soap,  and  caviar.  Since  1894  Kalfa  has  become 
the  chief  commercial  port  of  the  Crimea.  Theo- 
dosia  or  Feodosia  was  a  thriving  Milesian  col- 
ray  and  the  granary  of  ancient  Oreece;  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  became  a  trading  port  of 
the  Genoese,  known  as  Kaffa.  It  was  captured 
by  the  Turks  in  1475  and  by  the  Russians  in 
1774.   Pop.,  1807,  27,238;  1912,  37,961. 

KAFTRA'BIA,  kfif-frft^rt-i.  A  name  given 
to  the  part  of  the  Province  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  lying  east  of  the  Kei  River.  It  was  for- 
merly an  mdependent  native  kingdom  of  South 
Africa,  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  (see  Capb 
or  CkMD  Hope)  in  1876,  ana  is  now  incorporated 
as  East  Griqualand,  Transkei,  Pondi^and,  and 
Tambuland.  Area,  about  22,000  square  miles. 
Pop.,  1911 .  ^4,644.   Grain  and  cattle  are  raised. 

KAPIB  (k&f'$r)  BBSAD.  A  name  given  to 
several  South  African  species  of  Encephalartos, 
of  Jie  natural  order  Cycadaceee,  which,  like  many 
others  of  that  order,  have  much  starch  in  their 
Btema  and  afford  food  to  the  natives.  They  are 
also  called  bread  trees.   See  Zakia. 

KAFI&  OOBlf.  A  variety  of  nonsaccharine 
■orghum.    See  Axdbofoqon;   Somhiw,  Htm- 


KAPZBISTAN,  kft'fe-z^stan'  (Pers.,  land  of 
the  infidels).  An  eaatem  province  of  AltAania- 
tan,  south  of  Badaksban  and  west  of  the  Chitral^ 
between  about  34"  SO'  and  36°  N..  and  70°  and 
71°  (Map:  Afghanistan,  OS).   The  area 

is  supposed  to  be  approximately  5000  square 
miles.  On  the  north  is  the  Hindu  Kush.  The 
country,  conspicuously  mountainous  and  rug- 
ged, is  notable  for  its  narrow  valleys  and  ele- 
vated passes.  The  climate  is  hot  in  summer 
and  in  winter  most  rigorous.  Along  the  valleys 
cereals  and  fruit  are  cultivated,  especially 
grapes,  from  which  a  wine  of  great  local  repute  ' 
is  manufactured;  the  chief  occupations,  however, 
are  pastoral,  and  there  are  large  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goat*.  Until  1886  little  was  known 
of  this  r^on,  inhabited  by  various  pagan 
tribes,  who  maintained  a  wild  independence. 
It  was  subdued  in  1895  and  annexed  to  Afghan- 
istan by  the  Ameer  Abd-ur-Rahman,  who  for(%d 
Mohammedanism  upon  the  people.  The  Kafirs, 
whoae  nunriwr  is  unknown,  £ffer  from  their 
neighbors  in  feature,  complexion,  and  customs. 
They  are  independent  and  warlike,  being  fre- 
quently at  war  with  one  another,  and  their 
aimnle  patriarchalism  is  comparable  with  the 
earliest-known  governmental  institutions  in 
Europe.  Most  of  them  are  probal>ly  descended 
from  eastern  Afghan  tribes  who  in  the  tenth 
century  fled  l)efore  Mohammedan  invasion  to 
this  nuged  r^on.  The  inbabitanta  who  pre- 
ceded them  are  probably  represented  in  the  mod- 
ern population,  particularly  by  the  Presun 
tribe.  Besides  the  Presungalis,  the  present  in- 
habitants may  in  general  be  divided  into  the 
Siah-Posh  (the  most  nnnierous)  and  the  Wal- 
galis.  The  language  of  the  Siah-Posh,  with  many 
dialects  is  Prakritic;  the  Preaun  and  Wai  lan- 
guages, which  are  virtually  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans— and  the  Presun  perhaps  is  unknowable, 
so  great  appears  to  be  its  diflSeulty— ^ave  no 
nmilarity  to  each  other  or  to  the  unguage  of 
the  Siab-Posh.  N^one  of  these  languages  has  a 
written  literature.  The  Kafirs  are  a  har<^,  ac- 
tive people,  but  immoral,  covetous,  jealous,  and 
of  generally  low  culture.  The  women,  practi- 
cally without  rights  and  held  in  small  respect 
by  their  masters,  do  most  of  the  labor.  Some 
have  seen  in  the  Kafirs,  unnecessarily,  a  targe 
Greek  admixture  Probably  the  majority  of  the 
people,  demite  the  oaforcement  upon  them  of 
Islam,  retain  in  secret  the  old  degraded  pagan- 
ism. Consult  Robertson,  Eafira  of  the  Hindu- 
Kwh   (London,  1896). 

KAPIBS,  kfif^rz.  Tribes  of  negroes,  belong- 
ing to  the  great  Bantu  family  inhabiting  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Africa.  They  are  tall 
(1.716  meters),  slim,  and  well  built;  skin  of 
various  shades  of  dark  brown;  hair  thick,  harsh, 
and  woolly;  nose  broad  and  flat;  Hps  thick; 
strong  skin  odor.  Skull  capacity,  1453  cubic 
centimeters!  cephalic  index,  or  ratio  of  head 
width  to  head  length,  72.5.  Under  the  general 
title  are  included  the  Ama-Xosas,  of  West  Kafir- 
land;  Ama-Tembn  (Tambukies),  of  Tambuland; 
Ama-Mpondo,  of  Pondoland;  Aroa-Baka,  Ama- 
Mpondosi,  and  Ama-Xexibe,  of  East  Griqua- 
land; and  Ama-Fingu,  of  Finguland,  west  of 
Tambuland.  At  one  time  their  dominion  cov- 
ered a  wider  territory  than  at  present,  and 
doubtless  in  their  turn  they  had  driven  out  the 
original  Hottentot  and  Bushman  aborigines. 
The  Kafirs  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  breed- 
ers, though  they  raise  millet,  maize,  yams, 
melons,  and  various  v^tables,  whb^with  milk 
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form  their  diet.  They  eat  meat  only  when  fight- 
ing, and  cattle  are  a  medium  of  exchange,  a 
bride  costing  from  10  to  100  head.  Their  houses 
are  cone-shaped  and  are  grouped  in  villages 
called  kraals;  but  the  care  of  their  immense 
herds  demands  much  moving  about.  In  this 
c<mnection  it  is  worthy  of  menticm  that  prind- 
tive  methods  of  irrigation  were  in  vogue.  The 
women  are  the  farmers  and  drudges,  and  their 
industrial  apparatus  is  of  the  rudest  sort.  The 
Kafir  is  essentially  a  warrior.  His  lifelong 
feuda  with  the  Bushmen  and  his  later  wars  with 
*Dutch  and  English  have  developed  in  him  men- 
tal and  physical  qualities  far  above  those  of  the 
true  negroes.  His  weapons  are  the  knobkerrie, 
or  striking  and  throwing  club,  and  asseffais,  or 
lances  for  burling  or  for  thrusting,  and  lie  car- 
ries a  decorated  shield  of  oxhide  almost  as  high 
as  the  wearer.  The  warriors  formerly  wore 
toga-like  cloaks  of  leopard  skins  or  oxhide  and 
paid  great  attention  to  dressing  the  hair.  The 
government  of  the  Kafirs  is  an  absolute  chief- 
taincy, the  tribes  all  being  under  the  hereditary 
sovereign,  or  Inkose,  who  is  father,  i^slator, 
administrator,  chief  justice,  and  commander  in 
chief.  There  is,  besides,  a  supreme  council  of 
chiefs,  over  which  he  presides,  and  their  decisions 
are  the  law  of  the  land.  The  family,  the  clan,  and 
the  tribe  are  each  responsible  for  all  the  actions 
of  their  members.  In  religious  Iieliefs  the  Kafirs 
are  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  most  other 
African  tribes.  This  is  shown,  e.g.,  by  the  dele- 
gation of  a  maiden  daughter  of  the  chief  as  cus- 
todian of  the  sacred  fire,  whose  office  was  to  pu- 
rify the  herds.  Somewhat  elevated  conc^tions 
of  a  future  life  were  entertained  by  the  Kafirs. 
Their  type  of  religion  was  an  advanced  grade 
of  ancestor  worship,  A  dead  chief  was  buried 
in  the  cattle  Icraal  with  an  extended  ceremony 
of  interment  and  mourning.  The  spirit  of  the 
dead  is  supposed  to  return  and  take  part  in 
the  councils  of  the  tribe,  being  represented  by 
a  branch  of  his  clan  tree  in  which  the  spirit  is 
thought  to  be  present.  Consult  Theal,  Hintory 
and  Ethnography  of  South  Afriea  before  ilSS  (3 
vols.,  London,  1907-10). 

KAFTAN,  kWtftn,  Jnuus  (1848-  ).  A 
German  Protestant  theologian,  bom  at  Loit, 
Schleswig.  He  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  Ber- 
lin, and  Kiel;  in  1873  became  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Basel,  and  10  years  afterward  at  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  rector  in  1905-06.  He  is  re- 
garded as  a  representative  of  the  Ritschlian 
school  of  theology.  His  more  important  works 
are:  Die  Predigt  des  EmngeliufM  im  modemen 
Qeiatesleben  (1879) ;  Wesen  der  christlichen  Re- 
ligion (2d  ed.,  1888)  ;  Die  Wahrheit  der  chriat- 
lichen  Religion  (1889;  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh, 
1894)  ;  Braucken  unr  ein  neuea  Dogmat  (3d  cd., 
1893);  Ckristentum  iind  Philoitophie  (3d  ed., 
1896) ;  Ckristentum  und  Nietzschea  Berren- 
moral  (3d  ed.,  1902);  Dogmatik  {6th  ed.. 
1908).   

KAOA,  k&'g&,  or  XASHIT.  A  provinee  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Hondo,  Japan. 
It  now  forms  part  of  the  ken  or  Prefecture  of 
Ishikawa.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Mayeda, 
the  richest  daimyo  in  the  Empire,  whose  in- 
come was  rated  1,027,000  koku  of  rice.  His  cap- 
ital was  Kanazawa,  which  has  a  population 
(1908)  of  110,994.  The  town  is  5  miles  from  the 
sea,  has  broad  clean  streets  and  fine  public  gar- 
dens, and  is  a  place  of  great  industry.  It  has  a 
steam  silk-reeling  factory.  The  special  products 
are  inlaid  bronzes,  and  the  famous  Kaga  por- 


celains, called  by  the  Japanese  Kut€mi-yaki 
(nine-valleys  ware),  from  me  name  of  the  vil- 
lage Kutani,  where,  this  ware  was  first  made 
aluut  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
mark  Kutani-yaki  being  still  rcA&ined,  tnougfa 
much  of  the  Kaga  ware  is  made  in  several  other 
places  in  the  province,  as  at  Enuma  and  Noml, 
as  well  as  in  Kanazawa.  "nils  ware  is  decorated 
in  gold  and  a  soft  russet  red  and  is  very  attrac- 
tive. The  seaport  of  Kanazawa  is  Takama,  and 
there  are  other  important  towns  in  the  prov- 
ince. On  the  southeastern  border  rises  the  su- 
perb Hakuzan  or  Shiroyama,  i.e..  White  Moun- 
tain, with  a  height  of  8921  feet.  The  most  im- 
portant river  of  the  province  is  Tebori-gawa. 

KAGOSHIICA,  kIL'g5-8he^  (Jap.,  Baaket 
Island).  The  chief  city  of  the  Province  of  Sat- 
Buma  in  the  island  of  Kiushu,  Japan,  and  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  ken  or  prefecture  of  the 
same  name,  which  includes  the  provinces  of  Sat- 
suma,  Osumi,  and  Hyuga  (Map:  Japan,  B  8). 
It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  feudal  barons  of 
the  Shimadzu  family,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  the  country.  Kagoshima  lies  on  the  north- 
westerly side  of  a  deep  inlet  of  the  same  name. 
On  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Kagoshima, 
and  directly  in  front  of  the  city,  is  situated  the 
volcano  Takura-jiraa.  It  is  about  4000  feet 
high  and  has  been  active  for  a  long  time.  On 
Jan.  12,  1914,  the  volcano  erupted,  causing  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  city  and  other  near-by 
towns.  The  town  itself  covers  considerable 
groimd,  has  wide,  clean,  well-kept  streets,  in- 
cludes among  its  most  important  industries  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  silk,  pottery,  and  glass, 
and  exports  rice,  tea,  camphor,  and  oedarwood. 
On  the  shore  and  forming  a  kind  of  suburb  is 
Tanoura,  where  the  famous  crackled  Satsuma 
ware — a  kind  of  faience — is  made.  On  Aug.  15, 
1863,  Kagoshima  was  bombarded  and  burned 
by  a  British  B(|uadroQ  as  punishment  for  the 
murder  (by  military  retainers  of  Shimadzu  Sa* 
buro  of  Satsuma)  of  H.  L.  Richardson,  an  Eng- 
lishman, in  September  of  the  preceding  year, 
both  the  Shogun's  government  fuid  the  daimyo 
having  f^led  to  punish  the  murderers  or  give 
any  satisfaction.  It  was  here  also  that  the  great 
Satsuma  Rebellion,  under  Field  Marshal  Saigo 
Takamori,  broke  out  in  1877.  The  city  was 
promptly  taken  by  the  Imperial  troops,  recap- 
tured by  the  insurgents  some  months  later,  and 
finally  captured  by  the  Imperialists  Sept.  24, 
Saigo  and  the  rebel  leaders  being  defeatcKl  witlt 
great  slaughter  and  the  rebellion  crushed.  Pop., 
1898,  53.481;  1908,  63,640. 

.  KAQU,  klK^'goo  (native  name).  A  remarkable 
bird  (RhinochettiB  jubatua)  peculiar  to  the  is- 
land of  New  Caledonia.  It  is  gray  above,  paler 
below,  with  black  markings  on  the  wings  and 
tail.  The  head  carries  a  long  crest,  and  the 
bill  is  bright  red.  It  was  formerly  found  all 
over  the  island,  but  is  now  confined  to  the  more 
imfrequented  parts,  where  it  lives  in  the  moun- 
tainous ravines  and  hides  in  holes  and  under 
stones.  It  is  often  kept  in  captivity  in  the 
East,  in  parks  and  zoological  gardens.  It  is 
nocturnal  and  feeds  on  snails  and  other  mol- 
lufiks,  insects,  and  the  like.  It  resembles  a  rail 
in  its  general  form,  but  is  more  like  a  heron  in 
some  of  its  habits.  In  its  internal  anatomy  it 
shows  so  many  and  such  peculiarities  that  its 
relation  to  other  birds  is  still  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Its  nearest  relatives  would  seem  to  be 
the  sun  bitterns  of  South  America,  with  which 
it  is  usually  associated  in  the  same  order  with 
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oranes.  {See  Newton,  Dictionary  of  Birda,  New 
York  and  London,  1893-96.)  This  resemblance 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that,  like  the  sun  bit- 
tern, the  kagu  in  courtship  or  in  momenta  of  ex- 
citement will  execute  a  variety  of  violent  gestic- 
ulations and  dance  about,  displaying  the  other- 
wise concealed  spottings  on  ita  wing  quills, 
wreading  its  wings  and  tail,  and  even  holding 
ute  tail  or  the  tip  of  a  wing  in  its  bill,  as  if  to 
make  it  more  conspicuous.  Nothing  is  known 
as  to  its  breeding  habits,  nest,  or  eggs  in  a  wild 
state,  kiut  it  has  laid  and  once  reared  young  in 
captivity.  Both  sexes  unite  in  forming  a  rough 
nest  of  twigs  and  leaves,  and  one  or  two  eggs 
are  laid.  Thirty-six  days  are  required  for 
incubation.   See  Plate  of  Bustards. 

KAOtrAN,  k&'gw&n.   See  Cobboo. 

yATTT.TC  lofie^  Paul  (187S-  ).  A  Qer- 
man  Semitic  scholar.  He  was  born  in  Hoheu- 
stein.  East  Prussia;  was  educated  in  Marburg, 
Halle,  and  Berlin;  taught  and  preached  at 
Braila  in  Rumania  (1902-03)  and  in  Cairo 
(1903-^8);  became  privatdocent  at  Halle  in 
1909 ;  was  an  assistant  of  the  German  Evangeli- 
cal ArchKological  Institute  in  Jerusalem  in 
1909-10;  and  then  became  librarian  of  the  Ger- 
mwi  Oriental  Sode^  (Deutsche  Morgenl&nd- 
fsehe  Geseltschaft).  Kahle  published:  Bamari- 
taniach09  Pentateuohtargum  (1898,  1901);  Zur 
0€8ckickte  der  hebrai»chen  Punktation  { 1901 )  ; 
Der  masoretische  Text  dea  tUten  Teatammta 
(1902);  Die  arabiachen  BiheliiberBetzungen 
(1904);  Matoreten  dea  Oatena  (1913);  Aulod- 
Ali-Beduinen  (1913);  BauernerzShlungen  oua 
PalSaiina  (1914). 

EAHLENBBBG,  k&len-birg,- Louis  (1870- 
).  An  American  chemist,  bom  at  Two 
Rivers,  Wis.  He  graduated  in  1892  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  to  which,  after  taking 
his  Ph.D.  at  Leipzig  in  1895,  he  returned  as 
instructor  (1895-97),  later  becoming  assistant 
professor  of  physical  chemistry  (1897),  pro- 
fessor (1900),  and  head  of  the  chemistry  de- 
partment (1907).  He  was  appointed  associate 
editor  of  the  jounuU  of  Phpaical  Ckemiatry 
and  of  the  Jomwtl  de  Chimie  Phyaique  and 
served  as  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy 
(rf  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters  (1906-09)  and 
as  vice  president  of  the  American  Electro-Chem- 
ical Society  (1902-07,  1910-12).  Besides  mon- 
(^raphs  and  articles  dealing  mainly  with  elec- 
trolysis, osmosis,  and  solutions,  he  is  auUior  of 
Laboratory  Exerdaea  in  General  Ckemiatry 
(1907;  3d  ed.,  rev.,  1911);  Outlinea  of  Ckem- 
iatry ( 1909 ) ;  Qualitative  Chemioal  Analysia 
(1011),  with  J.  H.  Walton;  Ohemiatry  and  it» 
Relations  to  Dmly  Life  (1013). 

KXHTiTH,  kfiier,  Mabtin  (1836-1012).  A 
German  Protestant  theott^an,  bom  at  Neu- 
hausen,  near  K^Snigaberg,  a  brother  of  Otto 
Kllhler,  a  general  and  military  historian.  He 
was  educated  at  ESnigsberg,  at  Heidelberg, 
Halle,  and  Ttibingen.  After  four  years  ae  decent 
at  Halle  he  became  professor  at  Bonn  (1864) 
and  in  1867  returned  to  Halte,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis 
and  of  di^fmatica  His  works  include  the  biog- 
raphies of  Tholuck  (1877)  and  Mflller  (1878); 
Daa  Oewiaaen  (1878);  Oalaterhrief  (2d  ed., 
1893);  Die  Wiasenschaft  der  chriatlicken  Lekre 
(Sd  ed.,  1905)  ;  Eebraerbrief  (2d  ed..  1889)  ;  Der 
aogenannte  hiatorische  Jeaua  und  der  geachicht- 
liche  bibliscke  ChristuB  (2d  ed.,  1896);  Der  le- 
bendige  Oott  (3d  ed.,  1906)  ;  Der  aogenannte 
Bfkeaerbrief  dea  Paulua  (1804);  Dogmatiache 


Zeitfragen  (1808;  2d  ed.,  vol.  i,  1906,  vol.  ii, 
1908);  Die  Eerrlichkeit  Jeau  (1901);  Daa 
Kreuz,  Orund  und  Maaa  fUr  die  Theologie 
(1911). 

KAHK,  k^N,  GuBTAVE  (1859-  ).  A 
French  poet,  novelist,  and  critic,  horn  at  Metz. 
He  studied  at  the  Ecole  dea  Chartes  and  at  the 
Ecole  des  Langues  Vivantea  Orientates.  As 
early  as  1880  he  beg^  publishing  articles  in 
reviewa  This  pursuit  was  interrupted  by  a 
visit  to  Africa,  but  in  1886  he  founded  La  Vogue. 
The  same  year,  with  the  collaboration  of  Paul 
Adam  and  Mor4as,  he  founded  Le  Symboliste. 
In  1888,  while  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Revue 
IndSpendante,  he  published  a  number  of  impor- 
tant critical  articles.  In  1897,  with  Catulle 
Mendis,  be  organized  the  matinees  of  poets, 
first  at  the  Odfion  Theatre  then  at  the  Antoine 
and  Sarah  Bemhardt  theatres.  The  object  of 
these  was  to  encourage  the  younger  writers  of 
symbolistic  tendencies.  His  claim  that  he  orig- 
inated vera  libra  has  been  contested.  He  was 
made  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Among 
his  collections  of  poetry  are :  Lee  palais  nomadea 
(1887);  Chansons  d'amant  (1891);  Premiera 
po^ea  (1897),  particularly  important  because 
of  the  prefai».  Novels:  Le  roi  fou  (1805) ;  Lea 
fteura  de  passion  (1900);  L'Amtlt^  amtitneti- 
taf(1902).  ma  8ymboliate»  et  d^eadenta  (190Z) 
throws  much  light  upon  the  wbrks  of  poets  be- 
longing to  that  school. 

EAHN,  Otto  Hesuann  (1867-  ).  An 
American  banker  and  promoter  of  opera.  He 
was  born  at  Mannheim,  Germany,  received  a 
collegiate  education  and  his  training  in  bank- 
ing in  that  country,  and  for  Ave  years  was  con- 
nected with  the  London  branch  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank.  Coming  to  the  United  States  in  1893, 
he  was  then  with  the  banking  house  of  Speycr 
&  Co.  for  two  years,  traveled  in  Europe  in 
180&-06,  and  after  1897  was  a  member  of  tlie 
later  prominent  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Iioeb  & 
Co.  He  was  chosen  a  director  in  various  rail- 
roads and  trust  companies  and  became  widely 
known  for  his  interest  in  operatic  productions, 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  Century  opera  companies,  a 
director  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany. In  December,  1914,  ne  resignea  from  the 
board  bf  the  Century. 

KAHNIS,  ka'n*s,  Kael  Frikdeich  August 
( 1814-88) .  A  German  Lutheran  theologian. 
Bora  at  Greiz,  he  was  educated  at  Halle,  be- 
came a  lecturer  at  Berlin  in  1842  and  assist- 
ant professor  at  Breslau  in  1844,  and  after  1860 
was  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  In  1860  he  became  canon  of  Meissen. 
Altnough  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  Old 
Lutherans,  Eahnis  was  a  liberal  theologian.  His 
works  include:  Die  Lehre  vom  keiligen  Oeiat 
(1847)  ;  Der  innere  Gang  des  deutschen  Protes- 
tanOainua  eeit  Mitte  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderts 
(1854;  3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1874;  Eng.  trans.,  1856) ; 
Die  lutherische  Dogmatik  (3  vols.,  1861-68;  2d 
ed.,  2  vols.,  1874^75),  his  most  important  work. 
Consult  Winter,  Dr.  Karl  Friearieh  Auguat 
Kaknia  (Leipzig,  1896). 

EAHOEA,  kA-bf/kft.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Clark  Co.,  Mo.,  20  miles  west  of  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  on  the  Burlington  Route  (Map:  Missouri, 
El).  It  trades  in  the  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding farming  and  stock-raising  country  and 
has  grain  elevators,  cement-block  factories,  a 
miH£  condensery,  etc.   The  city  owng^the  watw 
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works  and  electric-light  plant.  Pop.,  1900,  1818; 

1910,  1758. 

KAHULAUI.    Si«  Hawaiian  Islands. 

KATANIAN,  kt-a'ni-an  (from  Pera.  Kta,  Av. 
Kavi,  King).  Name  of  an  ancient  Iranian  or 
Persian  dynasty,  partly  legendary,  but  merging 
into  an  historical  line,  which  rulwl  over  Persia 
after  the  Pcslmdian,  or  great  mythical  dynasty 
of  Iran.  The  last  members  of  the  Kaianians 
are  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  later 
Achsemenian  monarchs  and  are  to  be  identified 
with  them,  although  the  Persian  traditkma  con- 
nected with  their  names  and  reigns  are  more 
fanciful  and  imaginative  than  are  the  annals 
of  the  Greeks.  Regarding  the  earliest  Kaianians 
there  ia  much  uncertainty,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
authentic  records,  but  Persian  tradition  ascribes 
the  founding  of  the  Kaianian  line  to  the  stand 
taken  by  the  great  legendary  hero  Rustam,  the 
leader  against  Afrasiab  of  Turan,  when  he 
placed  Kai  Kobad  (Avestan,  Kavi  KavSta)  on 
the  throne  of  Iran  and  established  the  much* 
honored  bouse.  The  designation  Kaianian  is 
due  to  the  title  Kai  prefixed  to  each  name  in  the 
dynasty. 

The  successor  of  Kai  Kobad  was  Kai  Kaus 
(Av.  Kavi  Vsan),  and  he  in  tiu-n  was  followed 
by  Kai  Khosni  or  Khusru  (Av.  Kavi  Huaravah), 
wh<Hn  Persian  tradition,  appar«itly  in  rain, 
seeks  to  identify'  with  Cyrus  the  Oreat.  This 
king's  reign,  like  that  of  the  other  Kaianians, 
but  more  in  length,  is  described  in  the  BhUk 
NAmah  (Book  of  Kings)  by  Firdausi  (q.v.). 
Next  followed  Luhrasp,  and  then  came  his  son 
Guahtasp,  who  has  been  identified,  on  insufficient 
grounds  it  seems,  with  Darius  Hystaspis.  (See 
Dabius.)  In  Gushtasp's  reign  the  prophet 
Zonmater  appeared.  After  Guahtasp  came 
Bahman,  or  Vohuman,  i.e.,  Ardashir  Dirazdast.' 
whose  rule  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus.  (See  Abtaxbbxbs.)  Sim* 
ilar  historical  identifications  are  now  to  be 
made  between  the  Kaianian  Darah  or  Darab  and 
Darius  Nothus,  and  between  Dara  and  Darius 
Codomanus.  (See  Daeics.)  According  to  the 
artificial  chronology  of  the  Pahlavi  Bundahishn 
(vol.  XXX,  nos.  6,  7 ) » the  accession  of  Kai  Kobad, 
or  the  first  Kaianian,  would  be  placed  as  eM>ly 
as  1005  B.C.,  and  the  reign  of  Kai  Vishtasp  would 
extend  over  120  years.  So  we  And  it  in  Fir- 
dausi, Masudi,  and  Albiruni.  A  reign  of  sueh 
extravagant  length  is  apocryphal  and  points 
rather  to  a  dynasty.  The  fall  of  the  Kaianian 
power  came  to  pass  tlirough  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  consequent  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  Empire.  CJonsult :  Dubeux, 
La  Perae  ( Paris,  1881 ) ;  Jackson,  Zoroatter,  the 
Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran  (New  York,  1880) ; 
Justi,  franischea  Namenbuoh  (Marburg,  1895) ; 
id.,  "Gescbichte  Irans,"  in  Qrundriga  der  irant' 
inchen  Philologie,  vol.  ii  ( Strassborg,  180&- 
1904).   See  also  Pebsia,  Hiatorif. 

KArBAB  PLATEATJ.  See  Qb2U  AmaiOAN 
Dkseet.   

KAIBA  BIVSR.    See  Moddeb  Bitsb. 

KAID.    See  Sheep  Louse. 

KAIETUK  (kl'A-tZRST')  FAI.L.  A  waterfall 
in  British  Guiana,  formed  by  the  waters  of  tiie 
Potaro  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Essequibo.  The 
river  plunges  with  a  sheer  descent  of  741  feet 
over  a  hard  ledge  of  rock  370  feet  wide,  whose 
underlying  softer  layers  are  worn  back  into  an 
enormous  black  cavern,  against  which  the  white 
spray  appears  with  wonderful  effect.  The  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  grand  and  picturesque;  Uie 


escarpment  has  been  worn  into  a  huge  amphi- 
theatre, with  rocky  aides  surrounding  the  whirl- 
pool below.   It  was  discovered  In  1870. 

KAXPENG,  kl'feng,  or  KAIFONO.  A 
walled  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Honan  (q.v.),  11  miles  south  of  the  Hoang-ho 
or  Yellow  River  and  about  450  miles  southwest 
of  Peking  (Map:  China.  K  6).  Formerly  known 
as  Pienliang,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  country 
inm  960  to  1120.  It  covers  a  considerable  area; 
its  most  noticeable  feature  is  a  13-story  pagoda 
of  brown  glazed  bride.  It  was  formerly  an  Im- 
portant city,  but  many  misfortunes  have  crip- 
pled it  and  for  a  long  time  it  has  had  little  com- 
merce or  industry.  The  suburbs,  where  the  buai- 
ness  is  mostly  done,  are  large  and  have  a  large 
transit  trade  with  Fancheng  and  other  ports  on 
the  Han  River.  Kaifeng  is  on  a  branch  line  a 
little  east  of  the  Hankow-Peking  Railway,  com- 
pleted in  1006.  Pop.,  about  200,000.  It  has  been 
overwhelmed  14  times  by  flood,  9  times  by  earth- 
quake, 6  times  by  fire,  and  II  times  taken  by 
assault.  In  1642  it  was  inundated  by  its  own 
friends,  having  been  besieged  for  six  months  by 
100,000  rebels.  The  general  who  came  to  its 
relief  conceived  the  idea  of  raising  the  siege  by 
laying  the  surrounding  country  under  water. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  broke  down  the  em- 
bankments by  which  the  Yellow  River  is  kept 
in  its  course  (the  bottom  of  the  river  being 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country),  and, 
while  he  succeeded  in  drowning  the  rebels,  the 
city  was  overwhelmed  and  300,000  of  the  in- 
habitants drowned.  Here  are  found  the  rt-m- 
nants  of  a  colony  of  Jews  who  entered  China 
during  the  Han  dynasty  or  earlier,  and  claim 
descent  from  the  tribe  of  AsUer.  Tliey  were  dis- 
covered in  the  sev«iteenth  centuir  by  the  Jesuit 
miwionary  Matteo  Ricci.  In  1164  they  bad 
built  a  fine  synagf^e,  with  Imperial  permission, 
but  in  the  numerous  disasters  which  have  over- 
taken the  city  this  and  several  otlters  which  had 
followed  were  ruined,  and  now  little  remains 
but  debris  to  mark  its  site.  They  were  visited 
in  1850  by  a  native  Christian  deputation,  sent 
by  the  Bishop  of  Hongkong,  and  Dr.  Mcdburst, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  obtained 
some  of  their  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  transcribed 
two  of  their  historical  tablets  which  still  re- 
mained. When  they  were  visited  later,  the  re- 
maining rolls  of  the  Law  were  purchased.  They 
had  taken  to  eating  pork,  however,  and  they  are 
now  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Chinese 
population.  They  now  have  but  a  confused  rec- 
ollection of  their  ancient  traditions.  The  Chi- 
nese call  them  the  Bine  Mohammedans,  also 
7*100  Kin  Hwug  (^e  sect  which  plucks  out  the 
sinew ) ,  in  allusion  to  a  well-known  Jewish  cus- 
tom. This  strange  colony  is  now  only  a  few 
hundred  in  number,  in  a  poverty-stricken  state. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  rehabilitate  it  and 
rebuild  the  svnagogue. 

KAI  EAtxr  KHAir,  kl  kS't^  sUn.  See 
Mongol  DrNAsriES. 

y ATT. AS,  kt  lKs'.  The  highest  peak  of  the 
Gangri  Mountains  in  Tibet.  It  is  situated  near 
the  Indian  boundary,  between  tlie  sources  of 
the  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  over  22,000  feet.  It  is  held  in  high 
veneration  by  the  Hindus,  who  consider  it 
the  abode  of  the  gods,  and  do  homage  by  walk- 
ing around  the  base,  generally  a  three  weeks* 
journey. 

KAIXASA,  kt-ta''s&.  The  most  important  of 
the  rock -cut  temples  at  EUora,  near^Aurauga: 
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bad,  about  the  tenth  century  A.D.  The  exterior 
of  the  .temple  ie  separated  froin  the  original 
granite  clifT  in  which  it  was  cnt  by  a  broad  pas- 
sage, with  ponds,  obelisks,  cuonnades,  and 
spbinxea.  The  walls  are  covered  with  sculp- 
tures of  colossal  figures.  The  entrance  hall,  137 
1^  88  feet,  witii  several  rows  of  columns,  leads 
to  a  chamber  244  by  147  feet,  containing  tlie 
sanctuary,  cut  from  a  single  block.  The  roof  Is 
■upporte^  by  four  rows  oi  colmnns,  with  colos- 
sal elephants.  The  temple,  with  a  pyramidal 
dome,  measures  101  feet  by  66.  Its  height  va- 
ries from  16  to  90  feet.  On  its  walls  are  sculp- 
tured images  of  all  the  Indian  divinities,  and 
ae^es  from  the  Mahabharata  and  Ramayana. 
Tfie  style  of  its  architecture  is  Dravidian.  Con- 
sult Ferguson  and  Burgess,  Cave  Templet  of 
India  (London,  1880). 

KAn/YABJy  SGDBCOOL.    A  nioknanie  ap- 

flied  to  the  writers  whose  tliemes  are  drawn 
rom  peasant  life  in  Scotland.  The  term  is  taken 
from  the  motto  of  Ian  Maclaren's  Bonnie  Brittr- 
Bu*h,  "There  grows  a  bonnle  brier-trash  in  our 
kailyard." 

KAIMAKAM.  See  Caimaoam. 
EAIN,  John  Joseph  <  1841-1903).  An  Amer- 
ican Koman  Catholic  archbishop.  He  was  bom 
at  Afortinsburg,  Va.  (now  W.  Va.)j  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Charles's  College,  Ellicott  City, 
Md.,  and  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore; 
and  was  ordained  in  1866.  For  several  years 
his  parish  duties  extended  over  eight  counties 
in  West  Virginia  and  four  in  Virginia.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Wheeling  in  1876  and 
was  made  coadjutor  to  ArchbieAop  Kenriek  of 
St.  Louis  in  1891,  administrator  of  the  uch- 
diocese  in  1893,  and  ArcfaUshop  In  1806. 

XAINITB,  kl'nlt.  or  KAINIT,  kl'nit  (from 
Gk.  itaii^,  kainoe,  new).  A  hydrous  magne- 
sium and  potassium  chlorsulphate,  composed  of 
magnesium  sulphate,  potassium  chloride,  and 
water  of  crystallization.  Its  crystals  are  mono- 
clinio  and  have  a  vitreous  lustre.  When  pure, 
the  mineral  is  oolorless,  but  from  impurities  it 
usually  varies  from  white  to  dark  red.  It  is 
easily 'soluble  in  water  and  has  an  astringent 
taste.  It  generally  occurs  in  granular  masses, 
being  chiefly  found  at  Stassfart,  Germany,  and 
in  Galicta.  It  is  useful  hi  the  arts  on  account 
.of  its  potassium  constituent  and  is  extensively 
used  as  a  fertilizer,  impori»  into  the  United 
States  averaging  about  $2,000,000  yearly. 
KAINOZOIC,  kl'n6-zi/Ik.  See  Cenozoic. 
KAINZ,  klnts,  Joseph  (1858-1910).  An 
Austrian  actor,  bom  at  Wieselburg  in  Hungary. 
He  first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  Vienna  in 
1873;  played  three  years  at  the  Court  Theatre 
tt  Munich  (1880-8.1)  ;  and  in  1683  was  engaged 
by  the  German  Theatre  in  Berlin  for  a  period 
of  16  years.  He  returned  to  Vienna  in  1809; 
visited  America  srvtral  times;  played  Romeo; 
Mortimer,  in  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart;  Ferdi- 
nand, in  the  same  author's  Kabale  und  hiehe; 
and  Alccste,  in  Moliire'a  Misanthrope.  Consult 
Qregori,  Joseph  Kainz  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1906). 

ICAIPINa,  kl'pTng'.  A  small  town  in  the 
Province  of  Chili.  China,  lying  80  miles  north- 
east of  Tientsin,  in  lat.  30"  36'  N.  and  long. 
118°  10*  E.  It  is  of  note  only  as  being  the 
wntre  of  a  coal  field,  though  the  coal  is  not  of 
the  best  quality  and  is  u»ed  only  as  a  steam 
eoal.  The  mine's  are  connected  bv  rail  with  Peh- 
tang  on  tlie  Pei-ho.  a  distance  of  40  miles.  This 
was  the  first  real  railway  in  China  and  later 
was  extended  to  Tientsin,  thence  to  Faotingfu, 
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ca{>]tal  of  the  province,  to  Peking,  and  north- 
east to  Shanhaikwan,  where  it  meets  the  Man- 
churian  railways  and  through  them  the  Trans- 
Siberian.  A  rate  war  in  1911  between  the  two 
mining  companies  led  to  an  amalgamation  In 
1912.  The  combined  output  was  3,190,118  tons, 
wHh  ooat  in  sight  of  10.760,000  tons.  Gross 
profits  for  1912-13  were  $2,934,736;  net  profits 
$1,655,748.  Eleven  thousand  persoAs  arc 
employed. 

KAl-PINO,  kl'-ping'.  A  to\vn  of  Manchuria 
in  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  about  30  miles 
southeast  of  the  port  of  Niuchwang  and  on  the 
Port  Arthur  railway.  It  was  taken  by  the  Jap- 
anese under  General  Oku,  July,  1904,  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  (q.v.). 
KAI-FOKO,  kl'pymfi.  See  Kato. 
yfTRAj  la'ri..  The  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Northern  Division,  Bom- 
bay, British  India  (Map:  India,  B  4),  near 
the  confluence  of  the  two  small  rivers  \Vatruk 
and  Seree,  20  miles  southwest  of  Ahmadabad, 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  bastions.  The 
public  buildings  include  a  beautifully  car\'ed 
Jaina  temple,  a  large  Anglican  church,  a  court- 
house of  Doric  architecture,  a  clock  tower,  li- 
brary, and  reading  room.  The  city  existed  in 
the  fifth  century,  while  its  foundation  is  sup- 
pcmed  to  date  from  1400  B.c.  Pop.,  I90I,  10,302; 
1911,  7,309. 

KAISWAXr,  ktr-wHn'  (Ar.  kairuwdn,  from 
Pers.  k&ratc&n,  caravan,  or  resting  place),  A 
town  in  Tunis,  30  miles  southwest  of  Susa  (with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail)  and  about  80 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Tunis.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  treeless  plain,  covered  in  part  by  salt 
marshes,  some  distance  west  of  a  stream  flowing 
Bonth  to  Sedi  el-Heni  Lake  (Map:  Africa.  F 
I).  About  670  Aj>.  the  Mohammedan  General 
"Dkbah,  after  having  conquered  north  Africa, 
selected  a  site  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest, 
then  infested  by  wild  beasts  and  reptiles,  as  the 
location  of  a  military  post.  It  was  to  keep  in 
check  the  Berber  hordes  and  was  selected  far 
from  the  sea  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  attack. 
This  "resting  place"  soon  developed  into  a  city, 
which  the  fertility  of  the  region  made  celebrated 
for  its  olive  groves  and  luxuriant  gardens. 
Fifteen  years  after  its  founding  it  was  besieged 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Borbora  and  fell 
into  their  hands  after  Ukbah  had  been  killed  in 
battle.  It  was  later  recaptured  and  thouRh 
more  than  once  besieged  remained  for  four  cen- 
turies the  "holy  city,"  the  Mecca  of  north  Africa. 
In  the  tenth  century  the  city  was  emtiellisluHl 
by  the  Aghlabttes;  later  it  suffered  consideratdy 
from  the  rivalry  of  Mahdiyyah  and  then  of 
Tunis,  but  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  the  capital 
of  the  Siride  Muizz,  was  still  famous  for  its 
wealth  and  prosperity.  A]>out  the  middle  of 
that  century,  however,  the  Fatimites  of  Egj'pt 
instigated  the  Egyptian  Bedouins  to  invade  this 
part  of  Africa.  Kairwan,  attacked  and  taken, 
was  so  utterly  destroyed  that  it  never  afterward 
regained  its  former  position;  it  continued,  nev- 
ertheless, to  be  the  centre  of  theological  study. 
In  1881  it  was  taken  by  the  French  without 
much  difficulty,  though  much  opposition  had 
l>ecn  expected  ^rom  the  relitnous  zealots.  It  was 
then  newly  fortified  and  made  the  capital  of  a 
"contrAle  civil.'* 

It  is  surrounded  by  n  high  brick  wall,  pierced 
by  five  main  gateways  and  surmounted  by  tow> 
ers :  the  circuit  is  about  3500  yards  and  almost 
forms  a  hexagon.   Until  the  French  occupation 
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acce6B  to  the  cit^  was  difficult  for  non-Moham- 
medans,  but  visitors  at  present  have  little 
trouble  in  entering  even  the  mosques.  There 
are  about  80  ecd^aatical  structures;  numw- 
ouB  tombs  of  saints  and  warriors,  for  the  dead 
are  brought  from,  afar  to  be  buried  tn  the  "holy 
city";  and  about  30  mosques,  of  which  six  are 
important  ones.  The  Ukbah  Moaque,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  827,  is  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  city  and  ia  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  and 
sacred  in  Islam,  beine  considered  one  of  tiie  four 
gates  of  Paradise.  It  contains  about  430  an- 
tique Roman  columns  of  marble,  granite,  and 
porphyry,  with  horseshoe  arches;  the  ceiling  is 
flat,  of  dark  wood;  in  the  centre  of  the  immense 
court,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  colon- 
nade, is  a  marble  fountain  over  the  sacred  well, 
which  is  supposed  to  communicate  with  the 
Zemzem  at  Mecca;  the  mihrab  is  tiled;  the  sanc- 
tuary double,  with  10  arches  in  one  direction 
and  17  in  the  other.  The  chief  manufactures  of 
the  place  are  copper  utensils,  carpets,  morocco 
leather,  oil  of  roses,  saltpetre,  ana  potash;  the 
handsome  bamrs  are  well-  stocked,  and  the  car- 
avan trade  is  of  considerable  importance.  Pop- 
about  25,000. 

KAISABIEH,  ki'sA-re'e.  A  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  situated  in  the  Vilayet  of  Angora,  a 
short  distance  from  Mount  Argseus  and  160 
miles  southeast  of  Angora  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  C  2).  It  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets 
and  is  partly  surrounded  by  walls.  There  are 
a  mosque,  dating  from  1238,  and  extensive 
bazars.  The  chief  ocupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  trade,  for  which  the  city  is  well  adapted  on 
account  of  its  location,  exporting  hides,  carpets, 
fruit,  and  raisins.  Kaisarieh  ia  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  bishop,  an  Armenian  archbishop,  and  a 
lloman  CaUioHc  bishop.  In  the  town  are  a  high 
school,  a  kindergarten,  and  an  American  mission 
doing  medical  and  educational  work.  Pop. 
(est.),  50,000,  of  which  26,000  are  Turks.  Kai- 
saridi  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Csesarea 
in  Cappadocia. 

EAISEB,  kl'zSr  (OHG.  Jceisur,  AS.  cOaere, 
OS.  kfsur,  Goth,  kaisar,  Gk.  Koiaap,  kaiaar,  em- 
peror, from  Lat.  Cwsar,  referring  especially  to 
Gaius  Julius  Ciesar).  The  German  equivalent 
for  Emperor.  Under  the  early  Roman  Empire 
the  acknowledged  heirs  to  the  throne  added  the 
name  C«snr  to  their  own  in  honor  of  the  "divine 
Julius."  Diocletian  (q.v.)  made  it  distinctively 
a  title  and  bestowed  it  on  the  two  associates  and 
successors  of  the  senior  emperors,  or  August!. 
On  the  divi^on  of  the  Roman  Empire  (395  a.d.) 
the  title  was  borne  by  the  emperors  of  the  West 
and  of  the  East.  It  passed  away  in  the  West 
with  the  dethronement  of  the  last  Emperor 
(476  A.D.),  but  was  revived  in  800,  when  Charles 
the  Great  was  crowned  Roman  Emperor  in  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  From  this  time  dates  the  as- 
sociation of  the  Roman  Imperial  title  with  the 
kingship  of  a  "barbarian"  nation,  first  the  Franks 
and  then  after  962  the  Germans.  ( See  Holt 
Roman  Empiee.)  From  Otho  the  Great  to 
Francis  II  the  King  chosen  by  the  German  na- 
tion as  King  of  the  Romans  became  Emperor  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire — at  first  by  consecra- 
tion at  Roms,  but  later  through  the  very  act  of 
election.  It  was  customary,  however,  for  the 
German  King  of  the  Romans  to  be  chosen  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Emperor,  on  whose  death  he 
succeeded  to  the  higher  title.  Charles  V,  whose 
coronation  took  place  at  Bologna  in  1530,  was 
the  last  German  King  to  be  crowned  in  Italy. 
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Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
opinion  was  prevalent  that  there  could  be  but 
one  Christian  Emperor.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  in  1453,  the  Sultan  also 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor;  but  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  recognized  this  rival  title  only 
in  1718.  This  recognition  was  followed  by  the 
assiunption  of  the  title  of  Czar  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1721.  After  the  coronation  of  Napo- 
leon I  as  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  1804,  Fran- 
cis 11  of  Auetria  adopted  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  in  1806  dropped  that  of  Holy 
Roman  Emperor.  In  1851  Napoleon  III  took  up 
the  nretensiCTB  of  Napoleon  I  as  successor  of 
Charles  the  Great.  In  Germany  the  revival  of 
the  title  of  German  Emperor  by  the  Nationalist 
movement  of  the  revolution  of  1848  was  ud* 
successful;  but  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
in  1871  King  William  I  of  Prussia  assumed  the 
title  of  German  Emperor,  which  carries  with  it 
only  a  restricted  Imperial  prerogative  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  older  title  of  Emperor 
of  Germany.  In  1876  the  Queen  of  England  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  and  Binee 
1877  th«  Sultan  of  Turk^  has  called  himself 
Osmanic  Emperor.   See  Oasabisu;  Czab;  Em- 

PEBOB. 

Sibllography.  Julius  Ficker,  Das  deutsche 
Eaiaerreich  (Innsbruck,  1861);  id.,  Deutacheg 
Konigthum  und  Kaiserthum  (ib.,  1862);-  Von 
Sybel,  Die  deutsche  Nation  und  das  Kaiserreick 
(DUsseldtni,  1862);  Kuepper,  Nationider  Oe- 
danke  und  Kaiseridee  (Freiburg,  1898) ;  Ladc- 
mann,  Da^  Kaisertum  (Bern,  1003) ;  Jamea 
Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire  (New  York,  1011). 

KAISEB,  ISABELLE  (1866-1025).  A  Swiaa 
author,  born  in  Beckenried  on  Lsike  Lucerne  and 
educated  at  (3eneva.  She  first  wrote  in  French, 
publishing  the  volumes  of  verae  Ici-bas 
(1888),  Sous  lea  miles  (1890),  Des  aHea! 
(1897),  and  Le'jardin  oloa  (1912) ;  and  the  ro- 
mances Coeur  de  /emme  (1801) ;  jTorct^  (1895), 
which  waB  a  story  of  witchcraft;  S6ro  (1898), 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  on  Lake  Lucerne; 
Notre  pere  qui  Stes  auat  oieu»  .  ,  .  (1899),  a 
sketch  of  urban  poverty;  Vive  le  rot/  (1903), 
a  story  of  the  Vend^;  L' Eclair  dans  Is  voile 
(1907);  Marcienne  de  PluS  (1909).  Her  work 
in  French  received  a  prize  from  the  French 
Academy.  She  also  wrote  in  German — a  novel. 
Wm»  die  Sonne  wttergekt  ( 1901 ) ,  poems  called 
Jfetn  Hers  (1908),  a  romance  Die  FH^dmsu- 
cherin  (19(ffi),  Der  wandemde  See  (1910),  and 
Von  ewiger  Liebe  (1913). 

KAISKRST.  A  TTTBBN,  kI'zers-lou''tSm.  A 
prominent  and  thriving  town  of  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  Germany,  situated  on  the  Wald- 
lauter,  42  miles  by  rail  w^est  of  Mannheim  (Map: 
Germany,  B  4 ) .  It  has  a  fine  new  church  of  St. 
Mar;^,  a  fourteenth-century  Protestant  church, 
hospitals,  an  industrial  museum,  and  a  munlci- 

?al  theatre.  The  most  prominent  church  is  the 
'rotestant.  Its  schools  include  a  Gymnasium, 
manual-training  shops,  an  industrial  school,  ag* 
ricultural  school,  and  a  teachers'  seminary.  The 
principal  industries  comprise  spinning  factories 
(worsted  and  cotton),  one  employing  1600 
hands,  and  manufactories  of  structural  steel, 
sewing,  and  other  machines,  boilers,  car 
wheels,  safes,  blank  books,  illuminating  oik, 
lumber,  bricks,  bells,  furniture,  and  shoes.  There 
are  also  extensive  railway  shops,  ironworks,  and 
quarries.  The  trade  in  lumber  and  fruit  is  ex- 
tensive. The  town  is  of  ancient  ori^.  In 
11S2  Frederick  Barbarossa  built  a  fine  palace 
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here.  It  was  demolished  during  the  Spanish 
War  of  Succession.  Kaiserslautern  became  a  free 
Imperial  citj  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  lost 
its  independence  in  1357,  when  it  passed  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Palatinate.  It  became  French  in 
1801  and  passed  to  Bavaria  in  1816.  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  provisional  govenunent  during 
the  uprising  in  the  Palatinate  in  1849.  Fc^., 
1900,  62,306;  1810,  64,659. 

EAISEBSWEBTH,  kl'ze^8-v€rt^  A  town  in 
the  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  6  miles  from  DUssel- 
dorf.  It  is  chiefly  important  for  the  house  of 
evangelical  deaconesses  established  by  Theodor 
Fliedner  (q.v. )  in  1836  and  now  having  branches 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  It  has  email  manu- 
factures of  silk,  paper  pulp,  aniline  dyes,  bricks, 
and  dairy  stuiTs.   Pop.,  1910,  2804. 

KAISEB  WILHELU  CANAL.    See  Canal. 

EAISEB-'WXLHELMSLAND,  kl^zSr-vlK- 
helms-mnt'.  The  German  portion  of  New  Guinea 
(q.v.).  Area,  70,135  square  miles.  Taken  by 
Australian  forces  Sept.  25,  1014. 

KAJAOTTS,  k&  ya'nvs,  Robsbt  (1866-  ). 
A  Finnish  composer,  born  at  Helsingfors.  In 
1877  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  study- 
ing under  Kichter,  Jadassohn,  and  Heinecke. 
After  graduation,  in  1880,  he  spent  two  more 
years  studying  in  Paris  and  Dresden,  where  his 
first  orchestral  works  were  performed.  In  1886 
he  founded  in  his  native  city  an  orchestral 
association,  which  he  soon  brought  to  such  a 
degree  of  efficiency  that  in  1888  he  was  able  to 

Srodnee  for  the  first  time  in  Finland  Beethoven's 
rintti  Symphony.  Under  his  leadership  the 
association  grew  steadilv,  was  later  incorporated 
as  the  Helsingfors  Philbarmonic  Orchestra,  and' 
is  to-day  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  instrumen- 
talists in  Europe.  In  1897  he  became  director 
of  music  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  serious  Finnish  composers 
to  strive  consciously  for  distinct  national  ex- 
pression. Among  hu  principal  works  are  two 
symphonic  poems,  Aino  and  ISullervo;  two  Fin- 
nish Rhap»6die»i  an  orchestral  suite,  Bommer- 
erinnerungea;  several  cantatas,  'piano  pieces, 
and  songs. 

KAKA,  kaHcft  (Maori  name,  meaning  'parrot,' 
onomatopoetic  in  origin ) .  A  parrot  of  the  New 
Zealand  genua  Nestor,  by  some  regarded  as  a 
family  (Nestoridie).  This  group  contains  large, 
handsome  parrots,  with  beak  greatly  prolonged 
(especially  in  Uie  upper  mandible)  and  com- 
pressed, and  tongue  tipped  with  a  "brush"  of  fine 
hairs.  Two  species  are  extinct — Kestor  produo- 
tu8,  formerly  of  Phillip  Island,  and  Nestor  nor- 
folcensis,  once  numerous  on  Norfolk  Island.  The 
existing  species  are  two — the  kaka  proper  (Nes- 
tor meridionalis)  and  the  kea  (Nestor  nota- 
bilis,  q.v.).  The  kaka  inhabits  both  islands  of 
New  Zealand,  but  recently  has  become  reduced  in 
numbera,  since  it  is  very  unsuspicious  of  harm 
and  is  slow  of  flight.  Its  general  color  is  brown, 
with  a  grayish  cap,  yellow  ear  coverts,  and  a 
tinge  of  red  on  the  rump,  abdomen,  and  under 
surface  of  the  wings.  (See  Plate  of  Pabbots 
AND  PABRAKES'Trs. )  It  inhabits  the  forests  and 
feeds  on  juicy  berries,  nectar  brushed  from  large 
flowers  by  means  of  its  tongue,  and  grubs  ob- 
tained by  stripping  off  bark  or  tearing  to  pieces 
decaying  wood  and  growing  epiphytes.  It  is  so- 
cial and  noisy  and  breeds  in  nollows  of  trees. 
Consult  Buller,  Birds  of  New  Zealand  (2d  ed., 
Ixmdon,  1888). 

KAX'ABEK'A  FALLS.    A  picturesque  cat- 


aract of  the  Kaministiquia  River,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, 14  miles  west  of  Port  Arthur,  situated  near 
its  mouth  on  Lake  Superior.  The  falls  are  ISO 
yards  wide  and  130  feet  in  height. 

KAKAPO,  ka'kA-py  (Maori  name,  meaning 
'night  parrot*),  or  (Wl  Pabbot.  A  nocturnal, 
ground-keeping  parrot  (Stringops  hahropHItu) 
of  New  Zealand,  also  called  "ground"  and 
"night"  parrot.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a  raven, 
green,  marked  with  yellow  and  black,  and  has 
a  quaint  owllike  aspect.  The  kakapo  takes  pos- 
session of  a  hole  as  a  home  and  nesting  place, 
but  also  seems  able  to  dig  a  burrow  for  itself. 
Its  food  is  almost  entirely  vegetable  and  is 
gathered  mainly  on  the  ground.  The  flesh  is 
more  delicate  than  that  of  any  other  parrot. 
Since  white  men  settled  in  New  Zealand,  uiis  in- 
teresting bird  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
northern  island  and  is  rare  in  the  middle  island. 
It  is  the  only  known  bird  having  large  wings 
which  docs  not  use  them  for  flight.  When  it 
does  fly,  its  movements  are  more  like  those  of 
a  flying  squirrel  than  of  a  bird.  The  great  pec- 
toral muscles,  the  ked  of  the  sternum,  and  t^e 
furcula  have  atrophied  and  disappeared.  Con- 
sult Hutton  and  Urummond,  Anmals  of  Vmo 
Zealand  (1905). 

KAKAFUSHI.    See  Himaiata. 

KAKAB,  ka'kar.   See  Muntjac. 

KAKEjka'kfi.    See  Tlinqtt. 

KAKHYENS,  k&k-hr«nz,  KHTEN»  or  KA- 
KAU,  k&-kou'.  The  name  applied  the  Bur- 
mese to  certain  primitive  tribes  of  Uie  moun- 
tains of  Arakan  and  northern  Burma  as  far  as 
the  frontiers  of  Assam  and  Tibet.    See  Chins. 

EAK'EE,  k&k^'  (Sinico- Japanese,  leg  af- 
fection, from  Chin.  Kioh,  leg  +  K'i,  air,  humor). 
A  specific  disease  endemic  in  certain  parts  of 
Japan,  and  believed  to  be  identical  witii  the 
beriberi  of  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Ar- 
chipelago, and  Brazil.  It  was  first  described  in 
1715  by  a  Japanese  p^sician  who  found  it  en- 
demic in  Yeddo  and  Kyoto,  but  rare  in  other 
places.  It  has  spread  since  then  and  is  now 
foimd  in  many  other  looUities,  becoming  at- 
times  epidemic.  It  affects  the  lower  extremities 
and  is  characterized  by  numbness  of  the  skin 
of  the  legs,  loea  or  impairment  of  motive  power, 
the  swelling  of  the  legs,  especially  over  the  shin 
bone,  cramps  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  frequenUy 
dropsy,  and  in  some  cases  it  affects  the  heart 
and  may  then  prove  rapidly  fatal.  The  origin 
and  causes  of  the  disease  are  unknown.  Constat: 
Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese  (London,  1891); 
Anderson  in  The  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan,  vol.  vi  (Yokohama,  1878); 
Baelz  and  Miura,  "Beriberi  oder  Kakke,"  in 
Mense's  Bandbuch  der  Tropenkrankheiteit  ( Leip- 
zig, 1005).    See  Bebibebi. 

EAXODTL.    See  Cacodti., 

KALA  AZAB,  kaOA  i-xBr',  FEBRILE  Tbopical 
Splbnoueoalt.  a  disease  characterized  by  low 
fever  and  sores,  the  spleen  and  many  fluids  con- 
taining small  bodies  with  two  nuclei,  one-third 
the  size  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle  (Leishman- 
Donovan  bodies).  The  disease  is  widespread  in 
India,  especially  in  Assam,  where  it  exists  in  its 
severest  epidemic  form.  It  occurs,  however, 
throughout  the  East,  from  Algiers  to  China. 
Leishman  discovered  the  parasite  in  1900  and 
published  his  observations  in  1903.  Wright,  of 
Boston,  found  the  parasite  in  scrapings  from 
"I>elhi  sore,"  and  in  1005  P,  Manson  suggested 
that  "Oriental  sore"  may  he  the  analogue  of  vac- 
cinia, for  its  fluid  CQUtains  T.£i8lfman  bodies  and 
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tts  ooenrrence  prerents  kala  atar.  "Oriental 
tore,"  found  where  camels  are  numerous,  has 
been  perpetuated  by  the  Jews  of  Bagdad,  who 
have  inoculated  it  for  many  generations.  It  is 
probably  kala  azar  passed  through  camels.  The 
bedbug  is  now  believed  to  carry  and  transmit 
tbe  disease.  The  mortality  rate  is  exceedingly 
high. 

KAZiAJBAOH.   See  Salt  Ranob. 

IT  AT.  A  TAT,  kftMA-f&f.  A  atrongly  fortified 
town  of  Rumania,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  opposite  tbe  Bulgarian  town  of 
Widdin,  155  miles  west-southwest  of  Bucharest 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  D  3).  With  the  Ru- 
manian capital  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It 
figured  prominently  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1828-29,  when  the  RuBsians  lost  here  in 
battle  10,000  men.    Pop.,  7113. 

KATiAHABI  ( kHIA-bU're )  DESERT.  A 
vast  region  in  South  Africa,  forming  parts  of 
the  territories  of  German  Southwest  Africa, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Rhodesia,  and  extending 
to  about  the  parallel  of  lat.  21"  8.  (Map:  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  E  4).  Its  boundariea  and  area 
have  not  been  determined,  but  its  dimensions  arc 
about  400  miles  from  east  to  west  and  600  miles 
from  north  to  south.  It  consists  of  a  large 
basin  or  doiresaion  of  the  great  South  African 
plateau  and  has  a  gcneriu  elevation  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet.  It  has  the  character  of  a 
desert  only  along  the  borders.  The  rains  which 
prevail  there  from  August  to  April,  together 
with  a  copious  supply  of  ground  water,  produce 
a  considerable  vegetation  in  the  interior,  which 
in  places  takes  the  form  of  extensive  for- 
ests of  thorny  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  region  there  are  a  number  of  deep 
basins,  which  ml  up  with  water  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  desert  is  inhabited  only  by  stray 
bands  of  Bushmen  and  Bechuanas,  of  whom  some 
are  known  as  Bakalahari.  The  elephant,  giraffe, 
lion,  leopard,  and  a  few  other  animals  of  the 
tropical  regions  are  found  mostly  in  smalt  num- 
bers and  are  partly  protected  by  law.  The  na- 
tive melon  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  food  sup- 
plies of  the  natives  as  well  as  of  their  cattle. 

KAIiAKAUA,  ka'li-kou'i,  David  (1836-91), 
A  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (q.v.). 

KALAKATA,  kU'lft-mm.  A  seaport,  archi- 

Siscopal  see,  and  capital  of  the  Nomarchy  of 
essenia,  Greece,  on  the  Nedon,  1  mile  from  its 
mouth,  near  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Measenia,  17 
miles  southwest  of  Sparta  by  rail  (Map:  Bal- 
kan Peninsula,  D  6 ) .  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  orange,  fig,  mulberry,  and  olive  groves,  the 
products  of  which  it  exports  in  large  quantities. 
Silk  is  manufactured  and  enort^;  the  prin- 
cipal imports  are  foodstuff.  The  harbor, 
though  it  has  been  improved,  is  still  much  ex- 

Sosed.   The  first  national  assembly  of  Greece  was 
eld  here,  in  1821.    In  1825  it  was  pillaged  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha.   Pop.,  1907,  15,397. 

KALAHAZOO,  kfil'o-mo-z55'.  A  city  and 
the  county  seat  of  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  49 
miles  south  of  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  Kalamazoo 
River,  and  on  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago,  Kal- 
amazoo, and  Saginaw,  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana,  and  three  other  railroads  (Map:  Michi- 
gan, D  6).  It  is  the  seat  of  Kalamazoo  College 
(Baptist),  opened  in  1855,  and  of  the  Western 
Michigan  Normal  School,  founded  in  1904. 
Among  other  noteworthy  features  are  the  Michi- 
gan Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  public  library, 
Nazareth  Academy  (Roman  Catiiolic),  St.  An- 


thony School  for  Feeble-Minded,  Todd  Museum 
of  Art,  Central  High  and  Manual  Training 
School,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  The  prin- 
cipal industries  are  celery  and  peppermint  grow- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  paper,  windmills, 
wagons  and  buggies,  boilers  and  engines,  saw- 
mill machinery,  caskets  and  coffins,  corsets  and 
other  articles  of  women's  wear,  electric  signs, 
fishing  tackle,  heaters,  stoves,  sleds  and  folding 
chairs,  railway  supplies,  society  regalia,  and 
cigars.  The  n^wth  of  the  paper  industry  has 
been  especially  marked.  The  government  ia 
vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  unicameral  council,  an- 
nually elected,  and  subordinate  administrative 
departments,  all  except  the  school  board,  which 
is  chosen  by  popular  election,  being  governed  by 
committees  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  its  water  works  and  elretric- 
Ught  plant.  Settled  about  1829,  Kalamazoo  was 
incorported  as  a  village  in  1843  and  was  char- 
tered as  a  eity  in  1884.  Pop.,  1900,  24.404;  1910, 
39,437;  1914  (U.  R  est.),  45,842;  1920,  48,858. 

KAIiAMAZOO  BIVEB.  A  river  of  Michi- 
gan, which  rises  in  southwestern  Jackson  County, 
near  the  south  boundary  of  the  State,  and,  after 
a  generally  northwesterly  course  of  about  100 
miles,  empties  into  Lake  Michigan  at  Sauga- 
tuck  (I^p:  Michigan,  D  6).  At  its  mouth, 
which  is  an  excellent  harbor  for  vessels  of  100 
tons,  it  is  350  feet  wide  and  10  to  15  feet  deep, 
and  it  is  navigable  for  50-ton  vessels  38  miles 
to  Allegan.  The  river  furnishes  extensive  water 
power.  Tbe  cities  of  Battle  Creek  and  Kalama- 
zoo are  situated  on  its  banks. 

KALAN,  Abbabau.    See  Caldvius,  Abba- 

BAU. 

EAI.Ain>.   See  Caiand. 

KATiANOS^  kft-lUngz'.  A  primitive  Javanese 
people,  of  whom  but  few  survive  and  about  whose 
physical  characters  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed.  Consult  Meyer,  Die  Ka- 
Jangs  auf  Java  (Leipzig,  1877). 

KALAPOOIAN.    See  Kalaputa. 

KALAPUTA,  ka'ia-p?J5'y&,  or  CALLA- 
POOYA.  A  group  of  tribes,  constituting  a 
distinct  stock,  formerly  occupying  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Willamette  River  valley  in  north- 
western, Or^n.  Although  at  one  time  numer- 
ous, fbey  were  never  prominent  in  history, 
being  of  unwarlike  character,  so  that  by  tbe 
constant  inroads  of  the  coast  tribes  and  the 
later  cruelties  of  the  white  pioneers  they  have 
been  almost  exterminated.  Some  small  bands, 
known  officially  as  Lakmiut,  Mary's  River,  San- 
tiam,  and  Yamhill,  are  gathered  upon  Grande 
Ronde  reservation  in  the  same  re^on.  They 
formerly  subsisted  lai^ly  upon  Imlboius  roots 
of  water  plants,  practiced  head  flattening,  but 
not  tattooing,  had  a  mild  system  of  slavery  and 
some  curious  marriage  customs,  the  bride's  rela- 
tives stripping  the  husband  and  all  his  relatives, 
male  and  female,  of  their  clothing  and  appropri- 
ating it  to  themselves.  They  are  now  citizens, 
civilized  and  self-supporting,  raising  grain  and 
hay  and  deriving  a  considerable  income  'rom  the 
safe  of  their  native  basketry,  though  numbering 
but  106.  Consult  Lewis,  Tribes  of  the  Columbia 
Valley  and  the  Coast  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
(Lancaster,  Pa.,  1906). 

KAL ATHABB  AT..   See  Calahorra. 

KAXB,  kaip,  CHABLorrE  VON  (1761-1843).  A 
German  literary  woman,  best  known  as  a  friend 
of  Schiller.  She  was  bom,  a  Marschnlk  von 
Ostheim,  at  Waltersfaausen  and  in  1783  mar- 
ried Heinrich  von  Kalb.    She  mrt  Schiller  at 
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Mannheim  in  1784,  and  in  1787  he  went  on  her 
account  to  Weimar.  At  one  time  the  poet  pro- 
posed to  marry  her;  after  his  marriage  the 
poet  Holderlin,  a  tator  in  her  family  (17^-84), 
succeeded  Schiller  in  her  maternal  affections. 
Afterward  Jean  Paul  became  her  ideal,  and  she 
is  portrayed  as  Linda  in  lug  Titan.  After  much 
misfortune  she  went  in  1820  to  Berlin  and  there, 
totally  blind,  waa  sheltered  by  Princess  Mari- 
anne. Her  memoirs,  under  the  title  Charlotte, 
were  republished  at  Stutt^rt  in  1879,  and  her 
letters  to  Jean  Paul  and  lus  wife  were  edited  by 
Kerrliuh  in  1882,  Consult  her  novel  ComeUa 
(1851),  containing  autobiographical  elemNits, 
edited  by  her  daughter  Edda  (170&-1BT4>; 
Kiipke,  Charlotte  von  Katb  (Berlin,  1862);  es- 
pecially, Klarmann,  Oeachichte  der  Familie  von 
Kali  auf  Kalbsrieth  (Erlangoi,  1902),  and  Ida 
Boy-Ed,  Charlotte  von  Kalb.  Eine  pa^Kolo- 
gisvhe  Studie  (Jena,  1012). 

KALB,  JouANN,  Babon  db  (1721-80).  An 
officer  in  the  American  Bevolution.  He  was  bom 
at  HUttendorf>  Bavaria,  entered  the  Froioh  army 
KB  a  lieutenant  in  1743,  and  became  a  captain 
in  1747  and  a  brigadier  general  in  1761;  In 
1768  he  was  sent  by  France  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  England's  American  colonies  and  in  1777 
accompanied  Lafayette  to  the  United  States 
and  offered  his  services  to  Congress.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  he  received  a  commission  as  major 
general  and  until  the  spring  of  1780  served  in 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  In  April,  1780,  he 
was  sent  to  join  the  Southern  army  as  aeoond 
in  command  to  Gates,  and.  at  tjie  battle  of  Cam- 
den (q.v.)  on  August  16,  was  mortally  wounded, 
dying  three  days  later.  Lafayette  laid  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  a  monument  to  him  at  Camden  in 
1825,  and  a  statue  of  him,  by  Ephraim  Keiper, 
was  unveiled  at  Annapolis  in  1887.  Consnlt 
Kapp,  Leben  des  amerikanischen  Qenerala  Jo- 
hann  Kalb  (Stuttgart,  1862),  an  English  ver- 
sion of  which  was  privately  published  at  New 
York  in  1870,  and  which  is  presented  in  con- 
densed form  in  Greene's  The  Oerman  Element  in 
the  War  of  American  Independence  (New  York, 
1876).  Consult  also  Smith,  jfemoir  of  the  Baron 
Dc  Kalb  (Baltimore,  1858). 

KALBE,  kaiTje.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Saxony,  Prussia,  situated  18  miles  south  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale.  Spin- 
ning and  weaving,  and  manufactures  of  stoves, 
paper,  wool,  and  sugar,  are  carried  <m.  Pop.* 
1900,  12,281;  1910.  12,088. 

KAIiBECE,  kai1>ek,  Max  (1850-1921). 
Pseudonym,  Jeremias  Deutlich.  A  German  dram- 
atist, librettist,  and  critic.  He  was  born  and 
educated  at  Breslau.  After  a  few  years  at 
Munich  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chives in  the  art  museum  of  his  native  city  and 
in  1860  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitwng,  the 
Preaae  (1883),  the  Montags-Revue  (1890),  and 
the  Neuee  Wiener  Tageblatt.  His  earliest  pub- 
lished work  was  in  the  fleld  of  lyric:  Aus  Jfatur 
und  Leben  (2d  ed.,  1872);  Niichte  (2d  ed., 
1880);  and  Aus  alter  und  n'euer  Zeit  (1890). 
More  important  was  his  critical  writing:  Neue 
Beitrage  zur  Biographie  dea  Dichtera  Ounther 
(1879),  on  Wagner's  Nibelungen  (3d  ed.,  1863), 
and  Parsifal  { 1883 ) ;  Wiener  Opemabende 
(1885),  and  Opemabende  (1888).  He  adapted 
for  the  German  stage  Massenet's  Le  Cid  and 
Werther,  Verdi's  OteUo,  and  works  of  Smar^Iia, 
Mancagni,  Smetana,  and  Tschaikowsky ;  and 
wrote  Die  Mnienkdnigin  (1888),  Das  ttiUe  Dorf 
Vol.  XIII.-Hl 


(18<98>,  Nubia  (18M),  and  a  life  of  Brahma 

(1904).   

3CAIiCKBEirTH,  kfilk'roit,  Lbopolr,  Count 
(1855-  ).  A  German  portrait,  genre,  and 
hmdsoape  painter.  Ho  was  bom  in  Diisseldorf, 
son  of  Stanislaus  Ealckreuth  (q.v.),  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Strujs  at  Weimar  ana  of  Benrzur  in 
the  Muiiieh  Academy.  From  1885  to  ISdO  he 
was  a  professor  in  the  Weimar  Art  School,  from 
1806  to  1899  in  the  Karlsruhe  Aoadcmr,  and 
after  1899  in  the  Academy  of  Stuttgart.  Al- 
though his  work  includes  portraitR,  sueh  ua  those 
of  Count  Bhilenburg-Licbenhurg  and  Lieutenant 
Greneral  von  Grolmann,  and  landscapes,  he  is 
chiefly  known  as  a  ;^inter  of  the  German  peas- 
antry. He  paints  with  a  powerful  and  direct  nat- 
uralism, recalling  LeibI  (q.v.),  but  with  a  more 
impressionistic  technique.  Among  his  pictures 
are;  "The  Fish  Auction";  "The  Old  Rait  on  the 
Beach";  "Schloss  Klein-Oels."  National  Gallery. 
Berlin;  "Old  Age,"  Dresden  Gallery;  "Rainbow," 
New  Pinakothek,  Munieh ;  "Thunder-Clouds" 
(1899),  in  the  Karlsruhe  Gallery. 

RALCKBETTTH,  Stanislaus.  Count  (1821- 
94).  A  German  landscape  painter,  born  at  Koz- 
min  (Posen).  From  1840  to  184,'i  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  First  Guards  Regiment,  stationed 
at  Potsdam,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Wegener. 
He  then  resigned  from  the  service,  and  studied 
under  Krause  in  Berlin  and  Schirmcr  at  DUssel- 
dorf.  His  earlier  works  obtained  for  him  from 
Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia  an  appoint- 
ment as  professor,  and  in  1859  he  organized  the 
art  school  which  was  opened  at  Weimar  in  1860, 
remaining  its  director  until  1876.  Subsccjuently 
he  established  himself  at  Kreuznaeh  and  in  1883 
at  Munich.  Extensive  travels,  particularly  in 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  furnished  the  ma- 
terial for  his  numerous  pictures  of  ideali/.ed 
mountain  scenery.  Although  celebrated  in  their 
day  for  nobility  of  form  and  skillful  light  and 
shade  effects,  they  now  seem  hard  and  dry.  They 
prominratty  include:  "Lac  de  Gaulfe"  (1855), 
''Canigai  Valley"  (ISSfi),  "Rosenlaui  Glacier" 
(1878),  all  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin; 
"Lake  in  the  Pyrenees"  (1S58).  KSnigsberg 
Museum.  The  Orangery,  near  Potsdam,  con- 
tains a  series  of  25  landscapes  by  him. 

KAT.li'.  (Scottish  variant  of  cole,  AS.  ciwl, 
Icel.  kal,  OHG.  k6l,  ch6li,  Ger.  Kohl,  cabbage, 
from  Lat.  oaulia,  cabbage,  Gk.  Kav\6s,  kaulos, 
stalk;  connected  with  Lat.  covua,  Gk.  xotXot, 
Xmlofl,  hfrflow),  or  Bobkoole  (Ger.  Kohl).  A 
cultivated  variety  of  BraaHca  oleraeea,  differing 
from  cabbage  in  the  open  heads  of  leaves,  which 
are  used  for  culinary  purposes  and  also  as  food 
for  cattle.  There  are  many  subvarieties.  Most 
of  the  kinds  are  biennial,  like  the  cabbnge,  but 
some  may  be  reckoned  perennial,  as  the  Milan 
kale  ( ohou  de  Milan ) ,  and  are  frequently 
propagated  by  cuttings.  Kale,  is  much  culti- 
vated as  a  winter  vegetable.  The  mode  of 
cultivation  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  cabbage. 
For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Cabbage. 

KALE,  ^A.  A  vegetable  grown  for  its  edible 
dioots.   See  Sea  Kale. 

EALEEOE,  k&-lej^  or  KALIJ.  A  native 
name  given  to  a  group  of  rather  small  pheasants 
inhabiting  the  hills  along  the  southern  front  of 
the  Himalayan  Range  from  Kashmir  to  Bhutan 
and  thence  through  Burma  and  southern  China 
and  south  to  Siam  and  Annam.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  species  of  the  genus  GenrnBua  (or 
Ehtplootmus) ,  characterized  by  medium  size, 
generally  dark  but  ridily  glossy  plumage,  and 
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recumbent  creets,  'with  the  sides  of  tlie  head  the  Ealenda  of  February,"  reckoning  inclu- 
naked.  The  males  have  spurs.  Honfield's  sively,  i.e.,  reckoning  in  both  the  fourteenth  of 
kale^  of  Assam  is  the  darkest  and  moat  ^i-  January  and  the  first  of  February.  January  31 
cal.  The  white-crested  and  black-crested  are  was  termed  pridie  Kalendaa  Februariat  (the 
well-known  forms  in  nortliem  India,  much  pur-  day  before  tiie  Kalends  of  February ) :  January 
sued  by  sportsmen;  and  the  CUneie  ailTer  20  was  called,  hy  the  inclusive  reckoning  ex- 
pheasant  (Oennteut  nycthemerus)  is  the  most  plained  above,  "the  third  day  before  the  Kalends 
striking  in  appearance,  as  its  upper  plumage  is  of  February."  There  was,  in  Roman  reckoning, 
white,  ornamented  with  dark  markings.  It  has  no  "second  day  before  the  Kalends  of  February." 
long  been  reared  in  European  parks.  The  most  Similar  terms  were  employed,  of  course,  in  all 
aberrant  member  is  Swinhoe's  kale^^  {Oennceua  the  other  months. 

sioinhoii)  of  Formosa,  while  the  most  general-  For  the  expression  ad  Kalendaa  Orceoas,  see 

ized  form  is  the  lineated  kaleege   {Oenwmia  Gbebk  Kalekds.    The  Roman  Kalends  and  the 

lineatua)  of  southern  Burma.   The  group  is  of  Ides  were  often  appointed  as  days  for  payment 

especial  interest  as  illustrating  the  rather  rare  of  rent,  interest,  etc.   See  Calbndab.  Consult 

phenomenon  of  feral  hybridization,  this  occur*  Gildersleeve- Lodge,    Latin    Grammar  (Boston, 

ring  in  a  widespread  fashion  in  Burma,  between  1894),  and  Allen  and  Greenough,  Hew  Latim 

the   above-mentioned   Horsfield's   and   Chinese  Grammar  {ib.,  1903). 

silver  and  the  lineated  kaleege.    Consult  Bcebe,  KALEBQIS,  kft-Iftr'g^s,  Demetbids  {1803- 

Zoologica,  vol.  i,  no.  17  (New  York,  1914).   See  67)^^   A  Greek  soldier  and  statesman,  born  on 

Pheasants,  and  Plate  of  Pheasants.  the  island  of  Crete.    He  was  educated  at  St. 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  k4-ll'd6-akdp   (from  Gk.  Petersburg  and  afterward  studied  medicine  in 

KoKit,  kalos,  beautiful  +  tlSos,  eidoa,  form  +  Vienna  and  Paris.    Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 

OKomiw,  akopein,  to  view).    An  optical  instru-  Greek  revolution  in  1821  he  went  to  Greece, 

ment  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1818.  distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of  Independ- 

It  consists   of  a   tube  containing  two  plane  ence,  and  was  taken  prisoner  hv  the  Turks, 

mirrors  placed  lengthwise  along  the  axis  and  He  was  very  active  in  the  revolution  of  1848 

hinged  together  along  one  edge,  ao  as  to  make  and  was  general  and  adjutant  of  King  Otho, 

with  each  other  an  angle  which  is  an  aliquot  but  resigned  in  1845  and  was  forced  to  leave 

part  of  180°.    One  end  is  supplied  with  au  the  country.    He  went  to  London,  where  he 

eyeglass,  and  the  other  is  closed  by  two  glass  remained  until  1848.    Unsuccessful  in  his  at- 

platea,  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  and  tempts  at  stirring  up  another  revolution  in 

between  which  are  placed  little  fragments  of  Greece,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1863.   In  1854  he 

fflass  or  other  colored  objects.   The  eye  looking  was  made  Minioter  of  War  in  the  Mavrworda- 

nto  the  tube  perceives  these  objects  multiplied  tos  ministry,  but  fell  into  disfavor  and  resigned, 

as  many  times  as  the  angle  which  the  reflecting  In  1861  he  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Paris 

planes  make  with  each  other  is  contained  in  and  took  an  important  part  in  the  negotiations 

the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  always  which  obtained  the  Greek  throne  for  George  of 

symmetrically  disposed.    The-  slightest  shaking  Denmark  from  the  Bavarian  dynastv. 

of  the  instrument  produces  new  figures,  and  it  KALE  SULTANTB,  k&-W  syl-ta'ni'-a'.  A 

is  not  only  a  pleasing  toy,  but  has  been  used  to  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.   See  Cuanak  Kalessi. 

suggest  designs  and  patterns  for  carpets,  wall  KALEVALA,  kftlft  vftlft.  See  Finnish  Las- 

papers,  and  other  fabrics.  ouAoa  and  Lttkatubb. 

EALEKD  BBttDEB.    See  Caland.  KAI^VIFOEO,  k&-Ift^«-p«o   (Esthon.,  son 

KAI/XNIMl  (Lat.  kalmda^  abbrev.  A»Z.,  or  ft.,  of  Kalev).   The  representative  ^ic  poem  of  the 

from  calare,  Gk.  KaXctf,  kalein,  to  summon;  con-  Esthonians.    Like  the  Finnish  Kalevala,  this 

netted  with  OHG.  holUn^  Ger.  holen,  AS.  ge-  epic  ia  based  upon  popular  songs,  which  were 

halian.  Eng.  hale;  not  akin  to  Eng.  call).   The  collected  by  Kreutzwald  (1857-59)  in  the  form 

Romans  made  a  threefold  division  of  the  month*  in  which  they  are  now  Icnown.  Unfortunately 

into  Kalends,  Nones  (A'ontE),  and  Ides  (/due),  the  material  used  by  the  editor  was  destroyed. 

The  Kalends  always  fell  upon  the  first  of  the  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of 

month;    in  March,   May,   July,  and   October,  the  poem  is  the  real  product  of  folk  fancy, 

the  Nones  fell  on  the  seventh,  the  Ides  on  the  The  text,  with  German  translation,  is  found  in 

fifteenth;  in  the  renoaining  m<mths,  the  Nones  Kaletpipoeg,  eine  estnisehe  Sage,  translated  by 

came  on  the  fifth,  the  Ides  on  the  thirteenth.  Reinthal   (Dorpat,  1867-61).    Consult  Kirby, 

The  Kalends  were  so  named  because  it  was  an  Jlero  of  Eathonia  and  Other  Studies,  vol.  i 

old  custom  of  the  coll^  of  priests  on  the  first  (London,  1805). 

of  the  month  to  summon  (or  assemble,  oalare)  KALOAN,  kSl-^n'  (Mongol,  barrier),  or  in 

the  people  to  inform  them  of  the  festivals  Chinese  Chang-kia  K'oir,  from  the  name  of  the 

and   sacred   days   to  be  observed  during  the  gate  in  the  Great  Wall  near  by.    A  walled  city 

month;  the  Nones  received  their  name  beiause  in  ttie  Chinese  Province  of  Chili  (or  Pechili), 

they  were  the  ninth  day  before  the  Ides,  reck-  situated  about  130  miles  northwest  of  Peking,  a 

oned  inclusively  (cf.  Lat.  nanus,  ninth).    The  short  distance  south  of  the  Great  WaU;  lat.  40' 

derivation  of  Idug  is  uncertain.    This  three-  50*  N.,  long.  114*  64'  E.;  2810  feet  above  the 

fold   division   also   determined  the   reckoning  level  of  the  sea,  (Map;  China,  K  3).  Lying 

of  the  days,  which  were  not  distinguished  by  on    the    main    route    across    Mongolia  from 

the  ordinal  numbers  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  Peking  to  Kiakhta  in  Siberia,  it  is  a  very 

but  as  follows;  those  between  the  Kalends  and  important  centre  of  the  overland  tea  trade  in 

the  Nones  were  termed  "the  days  before  the  which  many  thousands  of  camels  are  employed. 

Nones";  those  between  the  Nones  and  the  Ides,  Kalgan  is  also  the  point  where  trade  is  diverted 

"the  days  before  the  Ides";  and  the  remainder,  west  to  Bhensi  and  Kansu.    It  is  connected  by 

"the  days  before  the  Kalends"  of  the  next  rail  with  Peking.   It  does  an  immense  business 

montii.   Thus,  since  Uie  Ides  of  January  were  vnth  Vie  Mongols.    Its  chief  product  is  soda, 

on  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  a  Latin  writer  Like  all  great  Irading  cities  of  China,  its 

would  tena  the  next  day  the  "nineteenth  before  suburbs  are  quite  extensive.  Pop.  (est.),  70,0(N^ 
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inelnding  a  number  of  RuBsian  merebants  and 
several  miBsionarieB.  The  vaUey  in  which  it 
stands  is  well  cultivated  and  contains  many 
populous  villages. 

EALGUYBV,  k&l-gD^ySv.  An  island  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.    See  KoLOUlBV. 

KAI.HANA,  k£l^&-n&.  A  Sanskrit  author, 
famous  as  having  written  the  ctironiole  of  the 
kings  of  Kashmir,  known  as  Bujatarangift 
(q.v.). 

KALI,  kll16  (Skt.  kali,  black).  1.  One  of 
the  names  of  Parvati,  especially  in  southern 
India  and  Bengal.  Under  this  title  ^e  is  rep- 
resented aa  of  hideous  aspect,  four-armed,  wi^ 
bloody  and  protruding  teeth  and  tongue,  wear- 
ing a  necklace  of  skmls,  girded  with  a  serpent 
and  standing  on  the  body  of  her  husband  Siva. 
She  has  a  famous  shrine  <Eali  Ghat)  near 
Calcutta.  She  is  worshiped  with  bloody  sacri- 
fices, sometimes  of  human  beings.  Kali  is  the 
gi>d^8s  of  ^idemics,  particularly  of  cholera. 
(See  Thug.)  2.  In  the  story  of  Nala  and 
Damayanti,  the  personification  of  the  die,  who 
caused  Nala  to  lose  all  his  possessions  in  the 
game  of  dice  with  his  brother  Poakara. 

EAI.ICH,  kallsh,  Bebtha  (1874-  ).  An 
American  actress,  born  at  Lemberg  in  Galicia. 
She  studied  singing  at  the  Lemberg  Conserva- 
tory, made  her  dCbut  in  Yiddish  oomic  opera 
in  ISM,  sang  in  Yiddish  at  the  Bucharest  Na- 
tional Theatre  in  1881,  and  first  appeared  in 
New  York  in  1894.  She  first  played  in  English 
at  the  American  Theatre  in  1906  in  the  title 
rdle  of  Fedora.  Subsequently  she  starred  in 
Monna  Yatma  U90S) ;  The  Kreuizer  Sonata 
(190«);  Bapho  and  Pkaon  (1907);  The  Witch 
(1810);  A  Woman  of  To-Day  (1910);  The 
Lijfht  of  at.  Agnea  (1912);  Baeha  (1913). 

gaT.VnAg*,  kSa«-dIL's&.  The  name  of  the 
greatest  dramatic  and  lyric  poet  of  India  and 
one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  the  worid.  He  is 
best  known  to  Western  fame  as  author  of  the 
beautiful  play  8aISuntalS,  but  he  is  entitled  to 
lasting  renown  also  through  his  other  poetical 
works.  The  precise  date  at  which  he  lived  is 
subject  to  much  discussion.  Hindu  tradition 
places  him  as  early  as  the  first  century  b.c.,  bub 
most  Occidentals  have  found  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  he  lived  as  late  as  the  sixth  century 
AJi.,  althou^  the  tendency  at  present  is  to 
place  him  earli^  than  this  rather  later  date, 
but  not  BO  early  as  the  traditional  date.  The 
whole  <|uestion  is  connected  with  the  era  of 
King  Vikrama,  or  Vikramaditya,  in  whose  time 
he  flourished  and  at  whose  court  in  Ujjain  he 
was  one  of  the  "nine  gems."  Legends  regarding 
Kalidasa  are  still  preserved  at  this  ancient 
eity,  which  was  once  a  famous  capital  and 
literary  centre  in  King  Vikrama's  Augustan 
age.   See  Vikraua;  Ujjain. 

As  a  dramatist,  Kalidasa  was  the  author  of 
three  plays.  The  most  famous  of  these,  Sakun- 
talA  (R^ognition  of  Sakuntala  by  the  Ring), 
aroused  the  interest  of  literary  Europe  and  an 
enthusiastic  pan^jfyric  from  Goethe  when  it  was 
first  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1789. 
The  second  play,  yikremorvaff,  is  a  dramatic 
and  romantic  episode  of  the  rescue  of  a  nymph 
by  the  heroic  king  with  whom  she  falls  deeply 
in  love.  Less  important  is  the  third  drama, 
USlavikll  and  Agnimitra,  the  incident  of  a 
king's  love  for  a  dancing  girl  who  turns  out  to 
be  a  princess  in  disguise.  Kalidasa's  lyrical 
mastei^i^e  is  the  MUgha-dUta  (Cloud  Mes- 
senger), in  which  a  cloud  is  made  the  envoy  of 


an  absent  lover  to  bis  distant  sweetheart.  The 
BHu-tamhOra  is  a  poem  on  the  changes  of  the 
Indian  year.  Two  artificial  poems  were  also 
composed  by  this  gifted  Sanskrit  poet:  the 
EumHra-aambkava  (Birth  of  the  War  God),  in 
18  cantos,  and  the  Rt^huvamia  ( Line  of 
Ra^u),  in  praise  of  the  lineage  of  the  great 
hero  Rama,  Prince  of  India.  (See  the  arUcles 
under  these  titles.)  There  are  also  some  other 
poetical  compositions  ascribed  to  Kalidasa,  but 
they  are  probably  not  genuine  or  are  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity. 

The  literary  merit  of  Kalidasa's  work  is  un- 
questioned. His  artistic  form  is  masterful;  his 
fancy  is  rich  and  luxuriant,  and  his  feelings 
true  and  tender. 

Bi1»llogTaph7.  For  details  regarding  Kali- 
dasa'a  date  and  life,  consult:  Bhao  Dajt,  "On 
the  Sanskrit  Poet,  KSlid&sa,"  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety  (Bombay,  1860) ;  Huth,  Das  Zeitalter  dea 
Kalidasa  (Berlin,  1802)  ;  Beviratne,  Life  of 
KaHdaa  (Colombo,  1901);  Beckh,  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Temtkritik  von  KSlidSsas  Meghadiita  (Ber- 
lin, 1907)  ;  Ray,  "Age  of  Kalidasa,"  in  Journal 
of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  iv  ( Calcutta, 
1008).  Editions  and  translations  of  Ejilidasa 
axe  numerous;  consult  the  list  given  for  the 
dramas  by  Schuyler,  Bibliography  of  the  Sath 
akrit  Drama  (New  York,  1906).  More  recent 
editions  are:  Foulker,  Kaliddsa:  A  Complete 
Collection  of  the  Various  Readings  of  the  Madras 
Manuscripts  ( 4  vols.,  Madras,  1904-07 ) ;  Pansl- 
kar,  EumOrasambha^,  with  the  commentary  of 
Mallinfith  and  SItfir&m  (5tb  ed.,  Bombay, 
1808) ;  Gappeller,  Sakuntala,  kurzcre  Textform 
mit  Anmerkungen  (Leipzig,  1900);  Hultzsch, 
Meghadiuta,  with  the  commentary  of  Valla- 
bhadeva  (London,  19II).  The  Sakuntala  alone 
has  been  rendered  into  more  than  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent modern  languages.  Among  the  English 
versions  may  be  mentioned  those  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  Sctoountala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring  (Calcutta, 
1789;  London,  1790,  1870);  Monier-Williams, 
Sakunttda,  or  the  Lost  Ring  (6th  ed.,  London, 
1890);  Edgren,  Bhakuntala,  or  the  Recovered 
Ring  (New  Yoric,  1894).  For  a  good  bibU- 
ography  of  Kalidasa's  lyric  and  narrative 
poems,  with  a  discussion  of  his  date,  see  Mae- 
donell,  Histoiy  of  SoMshrit  Littmiture  (London, 
1813). 

KALIDE,  ka-l^'de,  Thbodob  (1801-63).  A 
German  sculptor,  bom  at  KOnigshUtte,  Silesia. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Schadow  and  afterward  of 
Rauch.  His  groups  of  figures  and  animals  com- 
bined are  the  most  successful  of  his  works; 
they  include  "Child  and  Swan"  ( for  the  Schloss- 
garten  in  Cbarlottenburg),  and  his  masterpiece 
"Bacchante  on  a  Panther,"  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Berlin.  He  also  carved  the  "Dying  Lion" 
on  the  Schamhorst  Monument  in  Berlin. 

KALIJ.    See  Kaleeoe. 

KAT.TT.AK  (k«L-lgn&)  AND  DIMNAH, 
^m'ni.    See  BroPAi. 

KAT.INGA,  k9-lln^g&.  A  powerful  head- 
hunting tribe  inhabiting  the  Kalinga  subprov- 
ince  of  northern  Luzon.  A  part  of  the  tribe 
has  been  Christianized  and  now  closely  resembles 
4ts  neighbors  in  the  Cagayan  valley.  Another 
part  is  still  almost  unknown,  and  its  members 
have  been,  until  recent  years,  tree  dwellers. 
Excellent  work  in  iron  is  done  in  some  of  the 
villages,  while  a  crude  agriculture  is  practiced 
throughout  the  belt.  In  physical  type,  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  beliefs  tbey,-..^eem  more 
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vloBely  related  to  the  Tinguiaa  people  of  the 
Abra  than  to  the  Igorot,  who  live  to  the  south. 
See  Philippine  Islands. 

KAIJlfNIKOV,  kA-lInl-kor,  Wassili  Seb- 
OEiviCH  (1866-1901).  A  RusBian  oompOBer, 
born  at  Voina  (Government  of  Orlov).  From 
1884  to  1802  he  attended  the  musio  school  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Koscow,  where  he 
studied  under  Ilyinsky  and  Blaramberg.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  1893-94  he  officiated  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Moscow.  Symp- 
toms of  consumption  caused  him  to  resign  and 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  Crimea,  where  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition.  His 
untimely  death  at  Yalta,  on  Jan.  11,  1901 
(O.  8.,  Dec.  20,  1900),  deprived  Russia  of  one 
of  her  most  ^fted  and  promising  composers. 
His  works  comprise  two  symphonies,  in  A  and  O 
minor;  two  symphonic  poems.  The  NymphB, 
Cedar  and  Palm;  two  intermezzi;  a  mite  for 
orcliestra;  incidental  music  to  A.  Tolstoy's  Tbot 
Boris;  Ruaaalka,  a  ballad  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra;  a  prologue  to  the  unfinished  opera 
1812;  a  string  quartet,  piano  pieces,  son^ 

SALISOH,  kailah,  David  (1820-72).  A 
German  humorous  poet  He  was  bom  at  Btw< 
lau,  became  a  collaborator  on  Oettinger's 
Charivari  at  Iieipzi^  in  1846,  and  in  1848  as- 
sisted in  the  founding  of  Kladderadatschi  the 
famous  political  comic  journal  of  Berlin.  His 
farces  are  very  popular  in  Germany,  and  a 
collection  of  his  songa  has  been  published  in 
the  Berliner  Leierkasten  (1857;  n.  s.,  1863). 
Consult  Ring,  David  Kaliach  (Berlin,  1873). 

KALISCH,  Ibidob  (1816-86).  An  American 
Jewish  ^^abbi,  leader  of  the  radical  and  refotm«d 
party.  He  was  born  at  Krot<»chin,  Prusaia, 
studied  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Prague,  and  in 
1849  came  to  the  United  States.  He  worked  in 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, 
Leavenworth,  Newark,  and  Nashville,  and  spent 
his  last  years  in  Newark  (1872-86).  Kalisch 
attained  prominence  in  theological  circles  by  hia 
Wegtceiaer  fur  rationelle  Forachungen  in  den 
bibligchen  8chrifte»  (1863),  by  his  crttieinn  of 
Leeser's  English  version  of  the  Bible,  and  by  his 
attack  on  Jeioiah  Belief  in  a  Pergonal  Meaaiak. 
He  was  active  as  a  translator,  publishing 
A'oiftan    the    Wise    ( 1869) ,    Sepher  Yezirah 

(1877)  ,  Munz's  History  of  Philosophy  among 
the  Jews  (1881),  and  Ha-Tapnach,  from  a  He- 
brew version  of  a  pseudo-Aristotelian  tract;  as 
a  Talmudie  lexicographer;  and  as  a  poet  in 
German  and  Hebrew.  Of  his  poems,  the  best 
known  is  Schlachtgeaang  der  DeuUchmy  written 
in  his  student  days. 

KAIiISCH,  Mabcus  (1828-85).  An  English 
biblical  critic,  born  at  Treptow  in  Pomerania 
and  educated  in  Berlin  and  at  Halle.  He  left 
Germany  in  1849  because  of  his  sympathy  with 
the  rising  of  the  previous  year,  went  to  Eng- 
land, became  secretary  to  Rabbi  N.  M.  Adler 
and  tutor  to  the  Rothschild  family.  His  great 
work  was  the  uncompleted  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  including  Exodua  (18&5),  Qeiteaia 
(1858),  Leviticus  (1867-72).  He  also  published 
a  Hebrew  Grammar  (1862-63);  German  poems 
under  the  title  Leben  und  Kunst  (1868); 
Biblical  Studies:  I,  Balaam  (1877);  II,  Jonak 

(1878)  ;  and  a  work  entitled  Path  and  Goal 
(1880),  in  which  he  attempted  to  bring  together 
characteristic  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  repre- 
rentativps  of  different  religions. 

KAUSH,  kitlish  (Pol.  KaJisx).  The  west- 
eromost  Government  of  Russian  Poland,  cover- 


ing an  area  of  4377  square  miles  (Map:  Russia, 
A  4).  It  is  almost  entirely  flat  and  is  watered 
chiefly  by  the  Warta  and  the  Prosna.  The 
climate  is  moderate  and  healthful,  and  the  soil 
fertile  and  on  the  whole  well  cultivated.  Agri- 
culture, is  the  main  occupation.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  are  unimportant.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  liquors,  sugar,  textiles, 
paper,  etc.  Pop.,  1897,  844,368;  1912,  1,246,200, 
of  whom  about  80  per  cent  were  Poles,  about  8 
per  cent  Germans,  and  the  remainder  Jews  and 
Russians.    Capital,  Kalish  (q.v.). 

EAUSH.  Capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  in  Russian  Poland,  situated  in  the 
low  yet  picturesque  valley  of  the  Prosna,  near 
the  Prussian  frontier,  149  miles  west-southwest 
of  Warsaw  (Map:  Russia,  A  4).  The  grand 
monument  erected  by  Nicholas  I  in  1841  in 
conunemoration  of  the  alliance  of  Alexander  I 
and  Frederick  William  III  concluded  there  in 
1813,  and  many  valuable  works  of  medisival 
sacred  art  in  some  of  its  Roman  CnthoHc 
churches,  are  the  interesting  features  of  Kalish. 
Distilling,  milling,  tallow  melting,  weaving  of 
cloth,  sugar  refining,  and  the  production  of 
woolens,  leather,  and  tobacco  are  its  principal 
industries.  There  are  several  annual  markets. 
Pop.,  1904;  46,706;  1912,  62,562,  chiefly  Polra' 
and  Jews.  Kalish  is  one  of  the  oldest  Polish 
towns.  In  1706  the  Swedes  were  defeated  here 
by  the  Poles  and  Russians.  Kalish  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  of  1914.  It  was  used  by 
th^  as  a  base  for  the  later  attack  on  Lodz 
(q.v.),  during  which  it  was  the  scene  of  some 
very  severe  skirmishing.   See  Wab  m  Europe. 

KAl/ISPEL,  or  PSiND  IVOBEIIiZiE,  jriln 
dfi'rA'y'.  A  Salishan  tribe,  formerly  holding  the 
territory  along  Pend  d'Oreille  lake  and  river  in 
Idaho  and  Washington.  They  formerly  crossed 
the  mountains  annually  to  hunt  the  bufl'alo  in 
the  plains.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit 
missionB  established  among  them  about  1844  by 
Father  De  Smet,  they  advanced  rapidly  in 
industry  and  eivillzaticai.  The  greater  portion 
are  now  confederated  with  the  Flatfaeods  and 
Kutenai  upon  the  Flathead  reservation  in  Mon- 
tana, while  a  few  others  are  roving  in  north- 
western Washington,  the  total  population  of 
the  tribe  being  564.    See  Salishan  Stock. 

KAI/ISPELL.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Flathead  Co.,  Mont.,  120  miles  north  of 
Missoula,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  and 
on  Flathead  Lake  (Map:  Montana,  B  1).  It 
is  sitoated  in  a  region  noted  for  its  great 
natural  scenic  beauty,  and  contains  a  Carne^o 
library,  a  Government  Weather  Bureau  Station, 
and  a  hospital.  The  city  has  spent  considerable 
money  in  building  boulevards  to  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  37  miles  distant,  and  automobile 
roads  around  the  lake.  The  chief  industries 
of  Kalispell  are  farming,  horticulture,  lumber- 
ing, and  mining.  The  water  works  arc  owned 
by  the  municipality.  Pop.,  1000,  2526;  1910, 
6549.   

KAXJTTTOA,  fca'lfr.yJWgft  (Skt.,  age  of 
strife).  In  Hindu  chronology,  the  fourth  or  last 
of  the  periods  contained  'in  a  mahayuga  or 
great  yuga.  (See  Yuqa. )  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  Iron  agp  of  classical  mythologj-.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Indian  belief,  of  432,000 
solar-sidereal  years  and  began  Feb.  18,  3102  n.r. 
The  relation  of  the  four  yugas  being  marked  by 
a  successive  physical  and  moral  degeneration  of 
created  beings,  the  kaliyuga  is  the  worst  of  all. 
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The  Hindu,  followers  of  the  Tantras  interpret 
the  kaliyuga  as  the  age  of  ELali  (q.v-)>  the 
terrible  consort  of  Siva. 

KAXiK,  kftlk.  A  town  in  the  Rhine  Province, 
Prussia,  on  tlie  Rhine,^  opposite  Cologne,  with 
which  it  "is  connected  by  street  railway.  It  has 
a  pilgrimage  church,  a  Oymnasium,  and  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  boilers,  electrical  ap- 
paratus, chemicals,  porcelain,  steel  plates,  and 
agricultural  implements.  Fop.,  1900,  20,606; 
1905,  26,478.  Kalk  was  a  part  of  Deutz  until 
1867,  when  it  became  a  separate  community.  In 
1881  it  was  made  a  city  and  was  taken  into 
Cologne  in  1910. 

TTAT.irATt,  kailc&r,  Chbibtian  Andbeas  Her- 
man (1802-86).  A  Danish  theologian.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  was  born  in 
Stockholm,  but  accepted  Christianity  in  1823 
and  became  a  Danish  pastor  and  autiior  of 
many  books,  of  which  the  following  on  missions 
may  be  mentioned  in  German  translation:  Die 
enangeliachen  MisaUmsbeBtrebungen  in  unseren 
Tagen  (1867);  Oeschickte  der  rSmisch-katho- 
liacken  Mission  (1867);  Oeackichte  der  christ- 
lichen  Mission  unter  den  Heiden  (2  vols.,  1879- 
81).  He  also  wrote  on  linguistic  and  biblical 
subjects  and  took  part  in  the  revision  of  the 
Old  Testament  section  of  the  Danish  Bible. 

KAItKAB,  or  CALCAR,  Jan  Stepkan  von 
(1409-1646-50).  A  German  painter  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  was  bom  at  Kalcar  in  the 
Duchy  of  Cleves.  Fleeing  to  Venice  with  the 
dai^hter  of  a  Dordrecht  landlord,  he  was  there, 
in  1636-37,  the  pupil  of  Titian,  whose  manner 
he  adopted  so  thoroughly  that  his  works  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  his  master's.  Subse- 
quently he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Vasari,  who  bestows  high  praise 
on  him,  and  where  he  died.  His  rare  portraits, 
very  delicate  in  feeling,  excellent  in  drawing, 
and  colored  in  a  clear,  warm,  and  somewhat 
reddish  tone,  thoroughly  justify  the  favorable 
testimony  of  Vasari.  The  best  authenticated 
example  is  the  Cologne  Councilor  Melchior  von 
Brauwiller,  in  the  Louvre.  Other  examples  are 
in  the  Berlin  Museum;  the  Pitti  Gallery,  Flor- 
ence (two  ascribed  to  Morone)  ;  the  National 
Gallery,  London ;  and  at  Padua,  Durinf  his 
Teaidence  in  Venice  Jan  Stepban  designed  the 
admirable  illustrations  for  the  famous  work  of 
Vesalius,  De  Humani  Corporis  Fahrica  (1543). 

KAT.TTAS,  kamz,  or  KEAXEEAS.  A 
people  dwelling  in  northeastern  Mongolia,  form- 
ing one  section  of  the  eastern  Mongols.  They 
number  some  250,000  and  according  to  Haddo'n 
are  typical  nomads  of  the  steppes.  Consult 
Haddon,  The  Hacea  of  Man  and  their  Distribu- 
tion (London,  1910). 

EALEBBENITEB.,  k&lk'bren-ner,  Fbiedbicu 
WiLHBLu  Michael  (1788-1840).  A  German 
pianist,  bom  while  his  mother  journeyed  from 
Casael  to  Berlin.  He  was  taught  music  by  his 
father,  a  composer  of  contemporary  popularity, 
and  later  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  he  won  first  prizes  in  1801.  At  Vienna  he 
studied  under  dementi  and  Albrechtaberger.  He 
made  many  successful  concert  tours  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  England,  living  in  London  from  1814  to 
1823,  after  which  he  Mttled  in  Paris.  In  the 
latter  city  he  became  a  partner  in  the  Pleyel 
piano  factory.  Katkhrenner  was  a  pianist  of 
exceptional  technique,  but  his  interpretations 
lacked  depth  and  emotional  power.  As  a  pio- 
neer in  the  modern  methods  of  using  the  pedals, 
in  the  independent  development  of  the  fingers 


and  wrists,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  the  left 
hand,  he  was  of  lasting  importance.  He  com- 
posed many  pianoforte  pieces,  of  which  the  only 
ones  of  modern  value  are  liis  itudes. 

KAIiKOWSKY,  k&l-kOf'skfe,  Ebnst  (1851- 
).  A  German  minerali^ist,  born  at  Tilsit 
and  educated  at  Leipzig.  He  traveled  widely, 
studying  geology  and  mineralogy,  in  1880  be- 
came professor  at  Jena  and  director  of  the 
mineraiogical  museum,  and  in  1894  professor  in 
the  Dresden  School  of  Technology  (in  1898 
also  director  of  the  royal  mineral<^ical  mu- 
seum). He  wrote  Die  Oneiaformation  des 
Eulengebirgea  (1878),  Elements  der  Lithologie 
(1SS6),  and  many  valuable  contributions  on'^ 
mineralogy,  cryBta11<^aphy,  and  geology. 

EAIXAT,  kflim,  Benjamin  von  ( 1839- 
1903).  An  Ai]Btix>-Hungari8n  statesman.  Dur- 
ing his  youth  he  made  an  extensive  trip  throi^h 
the  Near  Bast  and  became  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  existing  there. 
From  1869  to  1875  he  was  Consul  General  at 
Belgrade  and  soon  urged  a  vigorous  Oriental 
policy  for  Austria  and  the  Slavic  countries.  He 
was  departmental  chief  in  the  Foreign  Ministry 
in  1879,  acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Haymerle 
and  the  appointment  of  Ealnoky,  and  in  1882 
became  Minister  of  Finance  and  charged  with 
the  reconstruction'  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
after  their  occupation.   This  office  he  filled  with 

S'eat  ability  till  his  death,  a  period  of  21  years, 
e  wrote  a  History  of  the  Serba  (1877;  in 
German,  1878)  and  on  Russia's  policy  in  the 
East'  (1878  and  in  German  the  same  year). 

EAIiU,  kftlm,  Pehb  (1716-79).  A  Swedish 
botanist  and  traveler,  born  in  Angermanland 
and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Abo  and 
Upsala.  A  friend  of  Linnaeus,  who  recommended 
him  to  the  Swedish  government,  in  1748  he  was 
sent  to  North  America  for  the  purpose  of  making 
investigations  in  natural  history.  He  remained 
abroad  three  years  and  on  his  return  to  Sweden 
published  an  account  of  his  travels  under  the 
title  En  resa  til  Norra  Amerika  (3  vols.,  1753- 
61;  new  ed.,  4  vols.,  1904  et  sea.).  Translated 
into  English  by  J.  R.  Forster,  tnis  appeared  as 
Travels  into  North  America  (3  vols.,  1770-71; 
2d  ed.,  1772).  It  was  also  published  in  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Dutch.  In  17S2  Kalm  became 
professor  at  Abo.  The  g^us  Kalmia,  indigenous 
to  North  America,  was  named  for  him. 

kAlmAN,  kai'man.     A  king  of  Hungary. 
See  KoLOMAN. 

KALWAB,  kKl'mar,  or  CALltAB.  The  cap- 
ital of  Kalmar  L&n,  Sweden,  situated  on  the 
Kalmar  Sound,  opposite  the  island  of  Oland, 
and  about  200  miles  south-southwest  of  Stock- 
holm (Map:  Sweden,  F  8).  It  is  built  partly 
on  the  mainland  and  partly  on  two  small 
islands.  It  has  a  public  park  and  several  fine 
promenades  and  is  regularly  built.  The  most 
notable  building  is  tie  seventeenth-century 
cathedral,  built  by  Nicodemus  Tessin  in  the 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance;  on  a  peninsula 
outside  the  city  stands  the  famous  Kalmar 
Castle,  a  square  building  with  five  towers,  the 
chamber  of  King  Eric  XIV,  and  an  historical 
museum.  It  dates  from  the  twelfth  century, 
was  considered  the  strongest  fortification  in 
Scandinavia  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  important  historic  incidents. 
Kalmar  has  a  seminary  and  a  school  of  naviga- 
tion and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Industrially 
it  has  progressed  slowly,  the  principal  articlfls 
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of  manufacture   being  matches,   tobacco,  and 

paper,  but  it  hae  a  good  harbor,  with  shipyardB, 
and  a  lively  foreign  and  coastal  trade.  Pop., 
1901,  12,715;  1911,  15,796.  Kalmar  is  a  very 
old  town  and  figured  in  the  wars  between  the 
Danes  and  Swedes.  In  1397  the  treaty,  brought 
about  by  Queen  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Waldemar  III,  establishing  the  Kalmar  Union, 
by  which  the  crowns  of  Denmark,  Korway,  and 
Sweden  were  to  remain  united  under  one  sover- 
eign, was  concluded  here. 

KALMIA,  kf)l'mI-&  (Neo-Lat.,  named  in  honor 
of  Pehr  Kalm).  A  genus  of  North  American 
plants  of  the  family  Kricaoese,  consisting  mostly 
of  evergreen  shrubs,  generally  with  corymbs  of 
beautiful  red,  pink,  or  white  flowers,  the  corollas 
of  which  resemble  a  wide  shallow  bell.  They 
delight  in  a  peat  soil.  Kalmia  latifolia,  the 
mountain  laurel  or  calico  bush,  ranges  from 
New  Brunswick  to  Louisiana,  occupying  large 
tracts  on  the  All^hany  Mountoins.  It  grows  K> 
the  height  of  30  feet,  and  the  wood  ia  very  hard. 
The  leaves  are  poisonous  to  many  anlmiUs,  and 
the  hooey  of  the  flowers  poaseBsea  noxious 
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properties.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves,  it  is 
claimed,  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  cu- 
taneous diseases.  Kalmia  anguatifolia,  sheep 
laurel,  sheepkill,  lambkiU,  or  wicky,  is  a  com- 
mon species  from  Newfoundland  to  Georgia.  Its 
leaves  are  narrower  and  are  pale  or  whitish 
underneath,  its  flowera  smaller  and  more  crim- 
son than  those  of  the  previous  species.  It  pos- 
sesses the  same  properties  as  the  foregoing. 
Kalmia  hirauta,  a  dwarf  species,  occurs  in  the 
pine  barrpns  from  North  Carolina  to  Missouri. 
There  are  about  six  species  in  North  America 
and  one  in  Cuba.    See  Plate  of  Flowkbs, 

KAL^TTGKS,  or  CALUXTCKS  (Russ.  Kal- 
mick,   Tatar   Khalimak,   renegade).     A  west- 


ern branch  of  the  Mongol  race,  inhabiting  chiefly 
the  eastern  part  of  Tibet  around  Koko-nor  and 
East  Turkestan,  the  western  part  of  the  Russian 
(Government  of  Astrakhan,  and  the  Province  of 
the  Don  Cossacks.  According  to  the  Russian 
census  of  1897  (the  latest)  there  were  in  Russia 
190,648  people  speaking  the  Kalmuck  language. 
The  majority  of  them  were  living  in  south- 
eastern Russia,  viz.,  in  the  Kalmuck  Steppe 
of  the  Government  of  Astrakhan,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Don  and  Tersk,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Government  of  Stavropol.  They  are 
generally  divided  into  four  tribes:  the  Khoshots, 
found  chiefly  around  Koko-nor  and  in  the  Kal- 
muck Steppe  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga, 
in  the  Government  of  Astrakhan;  the  Dzungars, 
once  inhabiting  Sungaria  (named  after  them), 
which  they  left  after  the  conquest  of  that  prov- 
ince by  China  in  the  eighteenth  century;  the 
Dorbota,  found  chiefly  in  the  Kalmuck  Stq>pe 
and  the  Province  of  the  Don  Cossacks;  and  the 
Torgots,  formerly  the  chief  Kalmuck  tribe  in 
Russia,  of  wbichj  however,  only  a  small  portion 
has  remained,  the  majority  having  returned  to 
Chinese  territory  in  1771.  In  his  pure  state  the 
Kalmuck  is  short  of  stature  but  stocky,  with  a 
large  head  covered  with  straight  black  hair,  a 
flat  round  face  with  narrow,  slanting  eyes, 
high  cheek  bones,  and  a  flat  nose  with  round 
nostrils.  The  complexion  is  swarthy,  and  the 
chin  is  covered  only  with  a  scanty  growtli.  In 
height  the  Kalmucks  average  1.650  meters,  and 
their  cephalic  index,  or  ratio  of  head  width  to 
head  lengtli,  is  86.7.  The  Kalmucks  of  Russia 
are  Buddhists  excepting  a  small  number  of 
Christians  and  Mohammedans.  They  are  no- 
madic in  spite  of  the  numerous  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  government  to  convert  them 
into  agriculturists.  They  live  in  tents  (kibit- 
has),  which  are  grouped  into  aymaka  and  uluses, 
the  former  being  governed  by  elected  and  the 
latter  by  hereditary  chiefs.  Prior  to  the  re- 
forms of  1892  the  lower  classes  were  tributary 
to  the  hereditary  chiefs,  but  in  that  year  all 
class  privileges  were  abolished,  and  the  Kal- 
mucks were  placed  directly  under  the  rule  of 
the  Russian  government,  whose  authority,  how- 
ever, is  manifested  only  in  the  exaction  of  an 
annual  tax  of  six  rubles  per  kibitka.  The  Rus- 
sian government  appoints  a  sama,  who  is  the 
chief  of  the  Russian  Kalmucks  and  has  his 
headquarters  in  Bazar,  a  Kalmuck  city  on  the 
Volga  near  Astrakhan.  The  Kalmucks  of  the 
Province  of  the  Don  Cossacks  are  gradually 
being  assimilated  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
military  obligations  as  the  Cossacks.  The 
Khoshots  first  made  their  appearance  in  Euro- 
pean Russia  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
were  joined  in  the  following  century  by  the 
Torgots  after  their  expulsion  from  Sungaria. 
In  1771  the  Kalmucks  living  east  of  the  Volga 
(mostly  Torgots),  partly  provoked  by  the  op- 
presaive  treatment  of  the  Russian  government 
and  partly  in  the  hope  of  reconquering  Sungaria, 
started  eastward  to  the  number  of  169,000  and 
reached  Sungaria  after  eight  months  of  inde- 
scribable hai^ships,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  over 
one-half  of  their  number.  Finding  Sungaria 
still  occupied  by  Chinese  troops,  they  surren- 
dered to  the  Cliinestr  government  and  were 
established  in  East  Turkestan.  The  language  of 
the  Kalmucks  is  a  branch  of  the  Mongol- 
TJraltaic  family.  The  Kalmucks  possess  written 
laws  and  a  literature  which  consists  chiefly  of 
myths,  poems,  and  historical  nar»tjve.  The, 
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epic  poem  Dahangariade  was  translated  into 
German  hj  Golsbtinski  (St.  Petersbuiig.  1894). 
A  collection  of  folk  tales  was  translated  into 
German  by  TOlg  in  1857  (Leipzig,  1866).  The 
8oci«t6  llnno-Ougrienne  recently  published  a 
French  translation  of  the  KatmUhiache  M&rohm 
by  G.  J.  Ramstedt  (Helsingfore,  1909),  Con- 
sult: Bergman,  Nomadische  Streifereien  itnter 
den  KalmUclcm  (4  vols.,  Riga,  1804-05);  Wen- 
jukow,  Die  rusaiach'^iMaiischen  Qremlander 
(LeipziK.  1876) ;  Howorth,  HiBtory  of  the  Mon- 
gols, ToT.  i  (London,  1876). 

KAliNOKT,  kftl'n6-kl,  GusTAV,  Count  (1832- 
98).  An  Austro-Hungariao  statesman,  bom  at 
LettowitE,  Moravia.  He  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1854  and  was  attached  to  Uie  lega- 
tions at  Munich,  Berlin,  and  London.  In  1871 
he  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Austrian 
Embaesy  at  Rome,  and  from  1874  to  1879  he 
was  Minister  to  Copenhagen.  In  1880  he  was 
made  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  the 
following  year  he  took  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Foreign  AiTairs  of  Aufitria-Hunjnry,  made  va^ 
cant  by  the  death  of  Baron  Haymerle.  His 
policy  was  directed  towards  strengthening  the 
friendly  relations  with  Russia.  In  1882  he  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  Italy  into  the  Triple 
Alliance  (with  Austria  and  Germany)  on  the 
basis  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  three 
countries.  In  1890  the  highest  Italian  order, 
Santisaima  Annunziata,  was  conferred  upon 
him.  He  resigned  bis  post  in  May,  1896,  in 
consequence  of  a  conflict  with  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  Baron  B&nffy,  regarding  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  Hungry  and  was  appointed  member 
for  life  of  the  Upper  House.  Consult  Memoir§ 
of  Francis  Crispi,  vol.  ii  (London,  1912). 

XAZiOCSA,  kOnd-chS.  A  grand  commone  of 
Hungary,  situated  3  miles  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  100  miles  by  rail  south  of  Buda- 
pest (Map:  Hungary,  F  3).  It  has  an  attrac- 
tive cathedral  with  two  large  towers,  an  archi- 
episcopal  palace  with  a  library  of  70,000 
volunws  and  a  herbarium,  a  Gymnasium,  a 
teachers'  seminary,  and  an  astronomic^  ob- 
servatory. Pop.,  1000,  11,380;  1910,  11,738, 
mostly  Magyar  Catholics,  who  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries  on  the  Danube  and  In  the 
breeding  of  cattle. 

KALOG,  kftl'og.  The  great  Alaskan  sculpin 
{MyoxocepJMlua),  1%  to  2%  feet  long.  See 
Sculpin. 

XALONO,  k&lOng  (East  Indian  name).  A 
fruit-eating  bat.   See  Fox  Bat. 

KALOUSEK,  kKl35-eh«k.  Joseph  (1838- 
).  A  Bohemian  historian,  born  at  Wam- 
bci^.  He  was  educated  at  Prague,  where  he 
became  professor  of  Bohemian  history.  His 
works  in  Czech  and  German  deal  mostly  with 
the  liistory  of  Bohemlaa  law,  such  as  Einigg 
Orundlagen  des  bohmiachen  Staatsrechta  ( 1870) ; 
Ceaki  gtAtni  prdvo  (Bohemian  Public  Law, 
1871;  2d  ed.,  1892);  and  a  treatise  on  the 
Bohemian  law  of  inheritance  (1804).  More 
purely  historical  are:  Behandlung  der  Qeachichte 
Premyal  Ottokars  (1874);  Karl  IV  (1878); 
Rcgni  Bohemiw  Mappa  Biatorioalia  f2d  ed., 
1894);  Documenta  et  Regiatra  Civitatia  Alba 
Aqua  (1880).  After  1886  he  was  editor  of  the 
Arekiv  Ccakg,  a  periodical  for  Bohemian  history. 

XALPA,  kfil^  (Skt.,  period  of  time,  ritual, 
from  kalp,  to  be  fitting).  In  Hindu  chrtmology, 
a  day  of  Brahma,  which,  according  to  Indian  be- 
lief, is  a  period  of  4,320,000.000  years  of  mor> 
talfl  and  measures  the  duration  of  the  world. 


KALUGA 

This  kalpa  consists  of  1000  mahayugaa,  or  great 
ages,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  four  yutfos. 
called,  in  chronolwical  order,  Krta,  Treta,  Dva- 
para,  and  Kali.  The  Kali  is  the  shortest  and 
last  yuga  and  comprises  432,000  solar  years; 
the  Dvapara  is  double  in  length,  the  Treta 
triple,  and  the  Kfta  quadruple.  The  golden 
age  was  in  the  Krtayuga,  but  in  succeeding  ages 
a  degeneration  took  place,  until  the  KalTyuga, 
of  which  the  present  time  forms  a  part.  See 
Kalituqa. 

XALPA-S'&TBA,  kaKpA  t^G'trk  (Skt.,  ritual 
manual).  In  Vedie  literature,  the  name  of 
those  Sanskrit  works  which  treat  of  the  cere- 
monial referring  to  the  performance  of  a  Vedic 
sacrifice.  (See  veda  and  SCtba,  where  books  of 
reference  are  mentioned.)  In  Jaina  literature 
it  is  the  name  of  the  most  sacred  religious  work 
of  the  Jainas.  (See  jAimsM.)  The  author 
was  Bhadra  Bahu,  and  the  work  was  composed 
apparently  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  Con- 
sult: Stevenson,  The  Kalpa^Sntra  and  Nova 
Tatva  (London,  1848) ;  Jacobi,  The  Kalpa-aHtra 
of  Bhadrabahu  (Leipzig,  1870);  Weber,  Soared 
Literature  of  the  Jaim,  translated  by  Smyth 
(Bombay,  1893);  Schubring,  Daa  Kalpa-aatra, 
die  alte  Sammlung  jiniatiacher  Monchavor- 
achriften,  containing  introduction,  text,  trans- 
lation, and  glossary  (Leipzig,  1905)  ;  Mac- 
donell,  Hiatory  of  Sanakrit  Literature  (London, 
1913). 

EALFI,  kSKp^.  See  Calfee. 
XAX/aOTSnTE,  or  CAI.CZMINE  (Lat.  ealx, 
limestone).  A  composition  of  sine  white  and 
fflne  sizing  mixed  with  water  and  applied  as  a 
finish  to  the  plastered  ceilings  and  side  walls  of 
rooms.  By  adding  coloring  matter  any  color 
desired  may  be  pfoduced. 

EAIiTAG,  kfil-tfig'.  An  Alaskan  native  vil- 
lage on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  River,  with 
a  population  of  147  in  1910  (Map:  Alaska, 
G  3 ) .  It  is  the  east  end  of  the  Kaltag-Unalaklik 
portage,  the  land  route  from  the  Yukon  vall^ 
to  Nome  and  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

KALTENBOBN-STAOHAU,  kUKtCTi-liAm- 
stao'on,  Haks  Kabl  Gborg  von  (1836-98).  A 
Prussian  general  and  minister,  born  at  Magde- 
burg. He  was  a  member  of  the  topographical 
corps  in  I86I,  fought  in  the  campaigns  against 
Denmark  and  Austria,  and  served  as  major  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  He  was  made  a 
battalion  commander  in  1874  and  a  lieutenant 

Sneral  in  1888.  In  1890  he  succeeded  Verdy  as 
inieter  of  War  and  carried  through  buceess- 
fulty  the  programme  of  two  years*  service  and 
an  increase  of  the  rc^lar  forces  by  70,000. 
He  retired  in  1893. 

KALTENBBUNITEB,  k&Ften-bryn'n^r,  Kari. 
Adau  (1804-67).  An  Austrian  poet,  bom  at 
Fnns.  He  was  long  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment printing  establishment  at  Vienna.  His 
poems  in  dialect  are  his  best  and  include  06- 
derennaiaehe  Lieder  (1846-48).  He  also  wrote 
Dii  drei  Tamten  ( 1 862 ) ,  a  very  successful  drama. 
From  manuscripts  were  published  06  der  Enna 
vnd  Auatria  and  Oeackichten  aua  Oberdaterreich 
(1880).  Consult  Josef  Wihan,  Karl  Adam 
Kaltenbrunner  ala  Mundartlicher  Dichter  (Linz, 
1904). 

EAIiXTQA,  kA-WgA.  A  government  of  Great 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  go%'ernment  of  Moscow 
on  the  north,  Tula  on  the  east,  Orel  on  the 
aoitth.  and  Smolensk  on  the  west.  Area,  11,042 
square  miles  (Map:  Russia,  E  4).  It  has  a 
flat  surface,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  Vf>ldv.  Th*T 
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chief  river  is  the  Oka,  vhich  traverflee  Emliqta 
for  about  200  milea.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
industry  and  bemp  the  chief  agricultural  prod- 
uct. The  output  of  cereals  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  meet  the  domestic  demand.  Kaluga  haa  vast 
forests,  which  are  exploited  to  some  extent. 
There  are  a  number  of  mines  producing  iron 
ore  and  copper;  phosphorite  and  china  clay  are 
also  worked.  The  manufacturing  industries  are 
rapidly  developing.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
paper,  leather,  spirits,  hempseed  and  linseed  oil, 
matches,  and  iron  products.  The  commerce  is 
also  important  and  is  carried  on  to  a  large 
extent  through  the  Oka  River.  Pop.,  1912, 
1,430,400.    Capital,  Kaluga. 

KAliUGA.  Capita]  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Oka,  05  miles  southwest  of  Moscow 
(Map:  Russia,  E  4).  It  has  an  Orthodox 
catliedral,  numerous  diurches,  a  convent,  and  a 
theological  seminary.  There  are  eztmsiye 
manufacturing  establishments  of  leather,  sail- 
cloth, wax  candles,  and  hempseed  and  linseed 
oil.  The  commerce  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance and  is  carried  on  mostly  with  St,  Peters- 
burg and  tlie  Baltic  ports  through  the  Oka, 
the  Volga,  and  the  Neva.  Pop.,  1889,  40,500; 
1905,  51,939;  19U.  54,804.  During  1859-68 
the  town  was  the  residence  of  Shamyl  when  a 
political  prisoner. 

KAUA,  kS/mh.  A  river  of  Russia,  the  prin- 
cipal affluent  of  the  Volga.  It  rises  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Government  of  Vyatka,  flows  at 
first  north,  and  then,  passing  into  the  Govern- 
ment of  Perm,  turns  southwest  and  generally 
maintains  tliat  direction  down  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Volga,  about  40  miles  south  of  Kazan 
(Map:  Russia,  H  3).  Its  total  length  is  1170 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Visherka,  760  miles.  Its  principal  navigable 
tributaries  are  the  Visherka,  Tchussovaya,  and 
Byelaya  from  the  left  and  the  Vyatka  from  the 
right.  In  the  sprin;^  the  Kama  increases  to 
several  times  its  ordinary  width,  flooding  the 
adjacent  country.  The  Kama  is  very  rich  in 
fish,  especially  salmon.  It  is  ice-free  for  over 
200  days  in  the  year.  The  traffic  is  very  ex- 
tensive, the  principal  article  of  trade  being 
timber.  The  Kama  is  connected  by  a  canal  with 
a  tributary  of  the  Dvina,  thus  forming  a  part 
of  the  great  waterway  connecting  the  Caspian 
with  the  White  Sea. 

EAKA,  or  KIJCAdSTA,  kii'ni&-clfi'T&.  The 
Hindu  Cupid,  or  god  of  love.  He  was  the  sob 
of  Brahma,  according  to  some  Sanskrit  legends, 
or  of  Dharma,  Virtue,  according  to  others.  On 
one  occasion  when  trying  to  tempt  Siva,  who 
was  undergoing  extraordinary  acta  of  aaceticism, 
Kilma  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  flashing  ^eam 
from  the  third  eye  of  the  enraged  god.  (See 
Siva.)  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  K&raa 
is  known  as  "the  limbless  god"  in  Hindu  poetry. 
His  wife  Rati  (voluptuousness)  was  so  grieved 
at  his  loss  that  Siva  became  touched  by  her 
sorrow  and  promised  that  Kfima  should  be  bom 
again  as  the  son  of  Krishna  and  Rukmini.  The 
child  was  now  called  Pradyumna,  another  name 
for  Cupid.  K&ma  is  armed  with  a  bow  made 
of  BUgar  cane;  it  is  strung  with  bees,  and  its 
arrows,  flVe  in  number,  are  blossoms  of  flowers 
which  overcome  the  five  senses.  His  banner  is 
decorated  with  a  flsh,  and  he  rides  on  a  parrot 
or  a  sparrow,  the  symbol  of  voluptuousness. 
Consult:  Dowson,  Hindu  Mythology  (London, 
1879);  Wilkiw,  Mindu  Mythology  {iK  1900)  { 


Haodonell,  History  of  Stmskrit  Literature  (ib., 
1913).  .  

KAUAKtTBA,  k&fuA-^o^rt  (Jap.,  sickle 
cache,  or  storehouse) .  A  seacoast  village  iu 
Japan,  12  miles  south  of  Yokohama,  in  a  valley 
inclosed  by  hills,  with  entrances  from  each 
point  of  the  compass  (Map:  Japan,  A  2).  It 
was  founded  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.  Yori- 
tomo,  the  famous  general,  who  became  Shogun 
in  1185,  made  it  his  capital,  and  it  remained 
for  nearly  400  years  the  political  centre  of 
Japan,  the  resid«ice  of  most  of  the  shoguns, 
and  the  scene  of  much  bloodshed  and  unrest. 
Having  so  often  suffered  by  fire  and  civil  war, 
it  has  little  to-day  to  attest  its  bygone  great- 
ness. It  had  ceased  to  be  a  town  of  any  im- 
portance long  before  lyeyasu  conquered  tlie 
Kxvanto  and  flxed  his  residence  at  Veddn 
(Tokyo).  It  is  now  a  place  of  great  resort  for 
its  natural  beauties,  its  still  lai^e  number  of 
famous  relics,  and  its  Shinto  and  Buddhist 
shrines.  One  mile  distant  stands  the  famous 
bronze  image  of  Dai-BuUu  (Great  Buddha),  49 
feet,  7  inches  high,  cast  in  the  year  1252  a.d. 
and  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  tourists, 
both  native  and  foreign. 

KAHAOiA,  k&-man&,  or  SAUEEXA,  k!\- 
me'lii  (Hind,  kamila).  A  medicine  fairly  elfi- 
cient  against  tapeworm.  It  consists  of  the 
orange-colored  powdered  glands  and  hairs  from 
the  capsules  of  JUallotua  philippinensis,  a  small 
tree  of  the  order  EuphorbiaccEP,  which  grows 
wild  in  Ahyssinia,  Australia,  eastern  China, 
southern  Arabia,  and  India, 

KAUAL-tJD-DIN  ISUA'IX  XSFAHANI, 
kit'mftl-yd-den  6B'mii-5l  Ps'fi-hil'ne  (T-1237).  A 
Persian  poet.  He  was  bora  at  Ispahan,  the  son 
of  Jamal-ud-Din  Abd-ur  Razzak,  himself  a 
poet  of  some  merit,  and  was  carefully  educated. 
Not  only  talented,  but  wealthy,  Kamal-ud-Din 
was  noted  for  genercraity  and  public  spirit  until 
his  confidence  was  abused  by  tliose  whose  ■>one- 
factor  he  had  been.  He  became  niisftnthropio, 
and,  assuming  the  garb  of  a  Suh,  u.  /otired  to 
a  hut  in  tlie  suburbs  of  Ispahan.  Here  lie  won 
the  esteem  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
and  when  the  army  of  the  Mongol  Uktai  Kliaii, 
the  son  of  Genghis  Khan,  seized  the  city,  the 
poor  concealed  their  treasures  in  a  well  in  tlie 
courtyard  of  Kamal-ud-Din's  hermitage.  A 
young  Mongol  accidentally  discovt-red  this  fact, 
and,  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  poet  to  give 
yet  more  money,  Kamal-ud-l)in  was  tortured  to 
death,  writing,  according  to  tradition,  a  qua- 
train of  expostulation  ou  his  wall  with  his  own 
blood.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
bow  and  of  other  works,  hut  hia  fame  rests  on 
his  DiwSn  (edited  in  lithograph  at  Bombay), 
which  comprises  eulogies  of  his  patrons,  as 
well  as  ghazals  and  quatrains.  Selected  qua- 
trains have  been  translated  into  English  verse 
by  Gray  and  Mumford  in  their  Bur^red  Love- 
Songs  of  Kamal-vd-Din  of  Ispahan  (New  York, 
1 004 ) .  Consult  Browne,  Literary  History  of 
Persia  (New  York,  1906). 

KAMBALU,  kani-ba'loo,  KAMBAIiUC. 
E  A  N  B  A  L  tr ,    CAjIBALtr,    C  AHBALECH 

(Mongol  Khanbaiigh,  the  Khan's  city).  Vari- 
ous forms  of  the  name  of  the  capital  of  China 
during  the  Mongol  or  Yuen  dynasty,  founded 
^  Kublai  Khan.  It  was  captured  by  Genghis 
Khan  in  121S;  in  1264  it  became  the  residence 
of  Kublai  and  continued  to  be  the  capital  until 

1368,  when  the  Mongols  were  driven  out  by 
Huag-wu  (q.v,).  It  corresponded  jin>  part  toi 
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that  portion  ot  Peking  which  is  known  as  the 
Tatar  City.  It  was  viaited  and  described  by 
ftfarco  Polo  and  other  Europeans  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  was  the  archiepiecopal  seat 
of  Friar  John  of  Monteeorvino.  Consult  Henry 
Vule,  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither  (Hakluyt 
Society,  London,  1866)^  and  Marco  Polo,  T'mveb 
(Kew  York.  1904). 

KAMCHATKA,  k&ni-ch&tnc&.  A  peninsula 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Siberia,  extending  in  a 
southerly  direction  between  Bering  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  from  lat.  51"  N.  to  about  60° 
K.  It  is  about  700  miles  long  and  varies  in 
width  from  70  to  250  miles  (Map:  Asia,  S  3). 
Area,  104,433  square  miles.  The  northern  part 
is  an  Gxtcnsion  of  the  great  northern  lowland 
of  Eurasia,  the  tundra.  The  remainder  of  the 
peninsula  is  chiefly  mountainous — physically  an 
extension  of  the  Stanovoi  Mountains,  but  of 
different  origin.  The  central  ridge  does  not  ex- 
tend through  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula, 
but  only  to  about  lat.  57°  N.  East  of  the 
central  ridge  is  the  volcanic  chain.   The  highest 

foint  of  the  peninsula  is  the  extinct  volcano 
tchinskaya  (16,920  feet).  There  are  known  to 
exist  12  active  volcanoes  in  Kamchatka,  all  east 
of  the  central  ridg?,  and  26  extinct  volcanoes, 
also  mostly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula. 
The  highest  of  the  active  volcanoes,  are  the 
Klutchevskaya  {over  16,000  feet)  and  the  Great 
Shivelyutch  (over  10,000  feet).  The  moiintains 
are  clothed  in  snow,  which  gives  riae  to  glaciers. 
The  southern  part  of  the  central  ridge  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  granites,  syenites,  porphyries, 
and  crystiilline  slates,  while  in  the  north  Ter- 
tiary Bandrttone.  and  volcanic  rocks  are  most 
prominent.  The  volcanic  origin  of  the  penin- 
sula is  also  manifested'  by  tiie  numerous  hot 
springs.  The  rivers  of  Kamchatka  mostly  take 
their  riae  in  the  central  chain  and  flow  either 
into  Bering  Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  An  ex- 
ception ia  presented  by  the  river  Kamchatka 
(325  miles  long),  which  flows  northeast  through 
a  valley  between  the  central  range  and  the  vol- 
canic chain,  and  then  turns  eastward,  emptying 
into  Bering  Sea.  While  the  annual  average 
temperature  is  ven  low,  winters  are  not 
very  severe.  The  cmnate  of  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula  is  perceptibly  colder  than  that  Qf 
the  eastern  part,  the  difference  being  due  to 
the  floating  ice  and  cold  currrats  of  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  The  annual  average  t^pcrature  at 
Petropavlovsk  (on  the  east  coast  in  about  lat. 
fi3°  N.)  is  about  3G°,  ranging  from  about  64° 
in  July  to  18^  in  January.  In  the  valleys  of 
the  interior  thu  range  is  somewhat  greater.  The 
precipitation  is  very  abundant,  and  winter,  lasts 
for  about  nine  months.  Kamchatka,  notwith- 
standing, has  a  rich  flora.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tundras  in  the  north,  the  surface  is 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  both  coniferous 
and  deciduous.  '  The  grasses  are  characterized 
by  unuHual  height.  The  fauna  differs  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  mainland.  The  chief  wild  ani- 
mals include  the  bear,  the  fox,  the  sable,  the 
ermine,  etc.  Along  the  coasts  are  found  the 
fur  seal,  the  walnis,  and  many  varieties  of  fish. 
Of  minerals,  Kamchatka  has  native  copper,  iron, 
and  sulphur — ^none  of  thetn  worked.  The  prin- 
cipal occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishing 
and  hunting,  all  attempts  at  apiculture  having 
practically  failed  on  account  of  the  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions.  Fish  is  the  staple  of  the 
peninKula.  The  commerce  is  controlled  by  a 
trading  company,  and  most  of  the  imports  come 


from  the  United  States.  Barter  trade  prevails 
almost  exclusively  outside  of  Petropavlovsk,  the 
capital.  The  population,  7270  in  1900,  ia  com- 
posed of  Kamchadales,  Koryaks,  Tchuktchis, 
and  Russians.  The  Kamchadales  arc  found  in 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
They  arc  about-  4000  in  number  and  speak  a 
language  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  stand- 
ing almost  by  itself.  Physically  they  belong  to 
the  Siberian  section  of  the  Mongolian  race  and 
are  small-statured  but  strongly  built.  The  Kam- 
chadales are  fishermen  and  hunters.  Of  the  ap- 
pearance, manners,  and  morals  of  the  Kamcha- 
dales, the  earlier  writers  have  transmitted  no 
very  pleasing  record;  but  Erman  (1833,  1871) 
and  Kennan  (1870,  1870)  praise  their  hospital- 
ity, honesty,  and  good  behavior.  Their  musical 
and  dramatic  talent  was  noted  by  Steller  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their 
native  religion  was  a  well-marked  shamanism. 
The  Kamchadales  are  becoming  more  and  more 
Russianized,  and  the  religion  of  most  of  them 
is  now  nominally  the  Orthodox.  Like  many 
other  Siberian  peoples,  they  are  by  no  means  so 
near  disappearance  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  Koryaks  and  the  Tchuktchis  arc  found 
chiefly  north  of  S7'  and  still  profess  shamanism 
to  some  extent.  The  Russians  are  found  in  Pe- 
tropavlovsk, which  has  the  beat  rnadstead  of 
the  peninsula,  Verkhne-Kamchatsk  and  Nizhne- 
Kamchatric,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kamchatka 
River,  and  a  few  other  settlements.  The  Rus- 
sians first  came  into  Kamchatka  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  founded  a  number 
of  settlements  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century.  Consult:  Petermanns  Mitteilungen 
(Gotha,  1891);  De  Benyovsky,  Mfmoin  and 
Traveltf  tran^tcd  by  Kicholson  (Xcw  York, 
1893) ;  Hamilton,  '^Kamchatka,"  in  Scottith  Geo- 
graphical Magazine,  vol.  xv  (Edinburgh,  1899), 
with  bibliography;  R.  J.  Bush,  Reindeer,  Doga, 
and  !i7towaho€8  (New  York,  1871);  George 
Kennan,  Tent  Life  in  Siberia  (ib.,  1910).  See 
KOBTAKS;  Lamth'S;  Tchuktchi. 

KAME.  The  name  given  to  low  hills  com- 
posed of  glacial  sands  and  gravels  arranged  in 
stratified  order.  Karnes  frequently  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  terminal  moraines  that  mark  the  • 
retreat  of  the  continental  ice  sheets  of  the  Pleis- 
tocene period.  They  were  formed  probably  by 
.the  streams  which  issued  from  the  edge  of  the 
ice  and  which  deposited  their  burden  of  mud 
and  sand  along  the  ice  front.  The  subsequent 
retreat  of  the  glacier  has  left  them  aa  more  or 
less  isolated  hills  and  ridges  whicli  range  from 
a  few  feet  to  100  feet  above  the  neighboring 
surface.    See  Dairr;  Glacial  Period. 

XAKEHAKERA,  kft-mfi'h&-m&^.  The 
name  of  several  kings  of  th'e  Hawaiian  Islands. 
— Kamehamcha  I,  called  Nui  (the  Great) 
(1736-1819),  was  the  first  King  of  all  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  For  the  details  of  his  reign, 
see  Hawauan  Islands. — KAMEiiAMEnA  II, 
called  LiHOLiHO  (1797-1824),  has  also  been 
fully  treated  under  Hawaiian  Islands, — 
Kameuameha  III,  called  Kauikeaoiju  (1813- 
54),  succeeded  his  brother  Kamehamcha  in  1824. 
While  under  the  influence  of  William  Richards 
(q.v.>  he  issued  in  1S40  the  first  written  Ha- 
waiian constitution,  which  was  replaced  in  1852 
by  a  more  perfect  instrument.  Kamehamehn 
III  was  repeatedly  involved  in  difficulties  with 
foreign  countries.  The  British  Consul,  Richard 
Charlton,  labored  persistently  to  secure  the  an- 
nexation of  the  islands  by  his  country,  but  ulti- 
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mately  was  diflavowed  by  Great  Britain.  France 
also  threatened  the  country,  so  that  in  1851  the 
King  placed  his  kingdom  provisionally  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States. — Kame- 
HAMEiiA  IV,  called  Alexander  Liholiiio  (1834- 
63),  ascended  the  throne  i»  1855.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  beloved  of  his  dynasty.  The  country 
suffered  during  his  reign  on  account  of  the  im- 
possibility of  concluding  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States.  During  his  reign  the 
English  language  was  introduced  in  place  of 
Hawaiian  in  the  public  Bchoola. — Kaueraueha 
y,  called  Lot  (1830-72),  was  the  last  of  his 
dynasty.  He  was  reactionary  and  in  1864  pro- 
mulgated a  constitution  of  his  own.  See  Ha- 
waiian ISUANDS. 

y  A,"wrRH  A  "M"F.TT  A ,  ORDER  OF.  An  Hawaiian 
order  with  three  classeB,  in  honor  of  Kame- 
hameha  I,  founded  in  1864  by  Kamehameha  V. 
Its  insignia  are  a  white  enameled  cross  with  gold 
rays  surmoimted  by  a  crown.  The  devioe  is  B 
Eookanaka  (Be  a  man). 

KAMEKE,  k&'me-ke,  Arnold  Kabl  Georq 
VON  (1817-93).  A  Prussian  general.  He  was 
bom  at  Pasewalk,  entered  the  army  in  1834,  and 
was  Prussian  attache  at  Vienna  from  1856  to 
1858.  He  became  colonel  in  1861,  major  general 
soon  after,  and  was  chief  of  staff  to  the  Second 
Army  Corps  in  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1866. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  fought  as 
lieutemint  general  in  command  of  the  Four- 
teenth Infantry  Division  at  Spicfaem  and  Grave- 
lotte,  captured  a  number  of  fortresses,  sucb  as 
MontmMy  and  M^zi^res,  and  had  charge  of  the 
engineering  operations  around  Paris.  The  for- 
mer fort  of  Woippy  near  Metz  was  named  after 
him.  From  1873  to  1883  he  was  Minister  of 
War. 

KAICEN,  kB^en.  A  town  of  Germany.  See 

Cauen. 

KAKENETZ-PODOLSE,  kA-me-ny^ts'  pfr- 
dfilsk'.  Capital  of  tlie  Russian  Government  of 
Podolia,  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Smotritcb,  an  affluent  of  the  Dniester,  235  miles 
northwest  of  Odessa  (Map:  Russia,  C  6).  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  elevation. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  an  Orthodox  and  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  built  in  1361. 
is  surmounted  by  a  minaret  added  1^  the  THirks, 
<vho  used  the  edifice  as  a  mosque  from  1672  to 
1690.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  the  once 
strongly  fortified  castle,  surrounded  with  mas- 
sive castellated  walls.  The  fortifications  were 
razed  in  1813.  There  are  two  theatres,  an  Or- 
thodox and  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  semi- 
nary, a  monastery,  and  two  convents.  The  com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  insignificant.  Pop., 
1912,  49,611,  of  whom  nearly  50  per  cent  were 
Jews.  Kamenetz-Podolsk  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  of  Poland.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  Turks.  In  1795,  after  the  third  partition  of 
Poland,  the  town  became  Russian. 

EAKENZ,  ka'ments.  A  town  of  the  King- 
dom of  Saxony,  Germany,  situated  on  the  Black 
Flstcr,  21  miiea  northeast  of  Dresden  (Abp: 
Germany,  F  3).  It  has  four  fine  churches,  in- 
cluding one  Wendish,  a  town  hall  with  a  library 
and  collection  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  a 
hospital  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Leasing, 
who  was  bom  here  in  1729.  There  is  also  a 
cloth-makers'  school.  The  chief  products  of 
Kamcnz  are  clofh,  hsts,  printing  machinery,  ce- 


ment, pottery,  and  glassware.   Pop.,  1000.  0726; 
1010,  11,533. 
KAMEBUN,  ka'me-rash',  or  CAHEBOON. 

A  German  protectorate  on  the  west  coast  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  bounded  by  I.ake  Chad  on  the  north, 
French  Congo  on  the  east,  French  Congo  and  the 
Spanish  Rio  Mufii  on  the  south,  and  the  Bight  of 
Biafra  and  Nigeria  on  the  west  (Map:  Congo, 
Belgian,  B  1).  Area  305,000  square  miles.  The 
narrow  coastal  plain,  about  200  miles  long,  is 
flat,  partly  swampy  in  the  southern  part  In 
the  north  the  land  rises  to  13,000  feet  in  the 
volcanic  mountain  group  of  Kamerun.  Between 
the  coast  r^on  and  the  hinterland  extends  an 
elevated  region  from  90  to  125  miles  in  width, 
covered  with  impassable  forests.  The  hinter- 
land, or  interior,  which  has  not  l>een  fully  ex- 
plored, is  a  vast  grass-covered  plateau  ranging 
in  altitude  from  2000  to  4000  feet  and  assuming 
a  more  mountainous  character  in  the  north  to- 
wards Adamawa  (q.T.),  where  it  attains  an 
altitude  of  stane  0800  feet.  The  country  is 
watered  by  many  rivers  flowing  to  the  coast  and, 
as  a  rule,  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids.  The 
chief  of  these  rivers  include  the  Sanaea,  drain- 
ing the  central  part  of  the  country,  and  entering 
the  ocean  south  of  Duala;  the  Kamerun,  which 
flows  through  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
same  name  and  is  joined  at  its  mouth  by  the 
Mungo  and  a  number  of  other  streams;  the 
Njong,  south  of  the  Sanaga;  and  the  Djah,  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  colony.  Along  the 
coast  lowland  much  rain,  mostly  in  two  seasons 
corresponding  to  our  winter  and  summer,  and 
a  high  temperature  make  a  disagreeable  climate, 
especially  for  the  foreigner.  The  rain  diminishes 
to  the  north,  and  the  temperature,  because  of 
the  altitude,  is  moderated,  so  that  safer  condi- 
tions of  liTing  exist. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  especially 
towards  Adamawa,  are  well  advanced  in  agri- 
culture. They  cultivate  large  farms  of  com, 
tobacco,  manioc,  yams,  etc.  'fiie  European  plan- 
tations are  confined  to  the  coast  region  and 
produce  chiefly  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  rice. 
Only  the  first  two  products  are  raised  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  export.  In  1912  there  were 
about  40,000  acres  in  plantations,  of  which  about 
26,000  acres  were  under  cacao.  The  development 
of  the  colony  has  so  far  been  very  slow,  although 
in  natural  resources  Kamerun  ranks  prol«Uy 
first  among  German  colonial  possessions.  One 
reason  for  this  slow  advancement  is  found  in  the 
lack  of  labor,  and  in  the  fact  that  German  au- 
thority is  hardly  recognized  beyond  the  coast 
region.  The  natives,  who  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  furnish  the  necessary  labor, 
are  reluctant  to  work  on  German  plantations, 
on  account  of  the  cruelty  manifested  by  indi- 
vidual planters.  Another  and  more  important 
reason  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  hinurland, 
the  most  intelligent  in  the  colony,  are  still 
tributary  to  the  Emir  of  Yola,  and  their  trade 
goes  mostly  to  British  Nigeria.  The  military 
forces  maintained  at  present  in  the  colony  are 
not  sufficient  to  establish  German  authority  in 
the  interior,  and  communication  between  the 
coast  region  and  the  interior  is  maintained  only 
through  the  natives.  In  spite  of  these  unfavor- 
able circumstances  the  trade  of  the  colony  is 
growing,  although,  as  in  most  German  colonies, 
the  imports  are  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  exports.  The  chief  exports  are  rubber,  palm 
oil  and  kernels,  ivory,  cocoa,  cola  nuts,  and 
totmcco.  The  imports  consist  largely  of  textiles. 
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food  products,  hardware,  beverages,  instruments, 
machinery',  etc.  The  exports  rose  from  $882,017 
in  1896-97  to  $.'),500,000  in  1«12,  while  the 
imports  increased  during  the  same  period  from 
$1,40,3,190  to  $8,100,000.  The  chief  seaport  is 
the  city  of  Duala,  formerly  known  as  Kfunerun. 
The  shipping  amounted  in  1912  to  1,733,000  tou, 
orer  one-half  of  which  was  carried  in  German 
vessels. 

The  colony  is  under  the  administration  of  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  crown  and  assiste<l 
by  a  council  of  three  representative  merchants. 
There  are  four  districts — Duala,  Victoria,  Edea, 
and  Kribi.  The  seat  of  the  government  was  re- 
moved, in  April,  1001,  from  Duala  to  Buea. 
The  military  force  of  the  colony  comsiats  of  1100 
colored  troops  and  100  whites.  The  revenue, 
diiefly  from  customs,  is  about  $3,700,000,  to  which 
the  German  government  adds  about  $1,500,000 
annually.  Besides  Duala  and  Buea,  the  chief 
settlements  in  the  coast  region  are  Victoria 
and  Rio  del  Rey.  The  total  length  of  railway 
in  1912  was  150  miles.  Duala  is  connected 
by  cable  with  Bonny  in  Nigeria  and  thus  with 
Kurope.  Tlie  population  of  the  colony  is  esti* 
mated  at  3,650,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  r^ou  and  forest  regions '  belong  to  the 
Bantu  (-q.v.)  race  and  consist  of  a  number  of 
triljos,  among  which  the  Dualla  are  prominent. 
The  Dualla  are  engaged  in  trade  and  agricul- 
ture and  do  some  wood  carving.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  are  Sudanese,  intermingled 
with  Fulah. 

In  July,  1884,  several  German  merchants  by 
treaty  witii  the  native  chiefs  of  Dualleland  ob- 
tained possession  of  that  region,  which  they 
transferred  in  the  same  year  to  the  German 
government.  The  boundary  lines  were  fixed  by 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  in  1885,  1886,  and 
1893,  and  with  France  in  1885,  1894,  1901,  1902, 
1908,  and  1911.  Scandals  in  connection  with 
maladministration  and  the  oppression  of  natives 
were  brought  to  light  in  1006.  Kamerun  was 
invaded  by  a  British  expeditionary  fwce  during 
tiie  European  War  of  1914,  and  several  small 
towns  were  captured.    See  Wab  in  Europe. 

Bibliography.  Various  articles  in  the  Qlobm 
(Brunswick,  1879  et  seq.) ;  Allan,  The  Land  of 
Duallas;  Life  in  the  Cameroona  (Newcastle, 
1885)  ;  Reichenow,  Die  deuteche  Kolonie  Kame- 
run {2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1885);  Buchner,  Kamerun 
(Leipzig,  1887)  ;  Schwarz,  Kamerun  (2d  ed.,  ib., 
1888 ) ;  Htibler,  Zur  Klimatologie  von  Kamerun 
(Munich,  1896);  Dcmiinik,  Kamerun  (Berlin, 
1901). 

EAMEBXm,  k&'me-r(ran^  or  CAUEBOON. 

A  mountain  group  of  Africa,  considered  to  he 
the  highest  elevation  on  the  west  coast  of  that 
continent  (Map:  Congo,  Belgian,  A  2).  Tt  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  German  Pro- 
tectorate of  Kamerun,  in  lat.  4°  to  4°  28'  N.  and 
long.  9"  to  9°  30'  E.,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
about  760  square  miles.  The  mountains  are  of 
volcanic  formation  and  reach,  in  their  hi^^est 
peak,  Albertspitze  or  Fako,  an  altitude  of  13,370 
feet,  where  snow  appears.  The  extinct  volcanoes 
number  about  28.  The  lowest  slopes  are  in- 
habited and  are  oovered  with  dense  forests  of 
palms  and  other  trees. 

KASfES,  Henry  TTome,  Ix)rd.    See  Houe. 

TCATffTCHX,  kii-me'chu.    See  Scbeahcb. 

EAXZMUBA.  ka'm«-mur/r&,  HiKONOJO, 
Babon  (1848-1916).  A  Japanese  admiral,  bom 
in  ^itsuma.  He  'commanded  a  cruiser  in  tiie 
Cbino-Japanese  War  of  1894-06,  became  vice 


admiral  in  1903,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  received  command  of  the 
second  Japanese  squadron.  On  Aug.  14,  1904, 
he  engaged  the  Russian  Vladivostok  cruiser 
squadron  off  Ulsan  in  Korea,  sank  the  Rurik, 
and  o(»npelled  the  other  two  vessels  to  retreat 
to  VladiTOBt<dc  (See  RoBSO-jAFAintn  Wab.) 
For  his  services  he  was  made  Baron  and  was 
decorated  with  the  Graad  Cordon  of  the  Rising 
Sun  and  the  First  Class  of  the  Golden  Kite, 
later  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  full  admiral 

(1910),  commanded  the  first  squadron,  and  in 
1911  was  made  Supreme  Military  Councilor. 

KAUINISTIQUIA,  kji'ml-nls-tl-ke^fi.  A 
Canadian  river,  rising  southwest  of  Lake  Nipi- 
gon,  Ontario,  flowing  south  and  east  into 
Thunder  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  at  Fort  William 

(Map:  Ontario,  H  8).  On  its  course  occur  the 
Kakabeka  Falls  (q.v.).  The  Kaministiquia  and 
its  tributaries  formed  routes  from  -the  north- 
west by  which  Indians  brought  their  fun  to  the 
traders. 

EAM'LOOFS  (confluenoe).  An  incorporated 
city  and  the  coital  of  Yale  District,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  situated  at  the  confluenoe  of 
the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Thompson 
River,  250  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Vancouver, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (Map:  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  D  4).  It  was  founded  by  the 
Northwest  Pur  Company  in  1811;  it  was  incor- 
porated in  1892  and  is  the  distributing  centre 
of  a  large  grazing,  mining,  hunting,  and  sport- 
ing district.  It  has  lumber  mills,  a  cigar  fac- 
tory, brewery,  bottling  plant,  brickyard,  cold- 
storage  plant,  railroad  uid  machine  shops,  mu- 
nicipal water  works,  a  fire  department,  park, 
and  electric-lighting  plant.  It  also  contains  the 
district  courthouse  and  jail,  the  land  and  rc^s- 
try  offices  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  gov- 
ernments, a  Roman  Catholic  convent,  an  old 
men's  home,  and  a  hospital,  and  is  a  favorite 
healtJi  resort.  Points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity 
are  Kamloops  Lake,  an  Indian  village  at  the 
base  of  Patu's  Peak  (3570  feet),  and  mineral 
Bpriogs.    Pop.,  1011,  3772. 

EAHLOOFS  TB0T7T.  A  variety  of  the 
steelhead  (Salmo  gairdneri,  var.  kamlw>p%) 
found  in  Thompson  River,  Okanagan  and  Koote- 
nay  lakes,  and  other  waters  of  southern-central 
British  Columbia.    See  Sthexhead. 

KAJIfMEBSEE.    See  Attebsbb. 

y  A  TUTPAITEBTHAL.    See  Cai£panebthal. 

SAUPEN,  kam'pen.  A  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Province  of  Overyssel,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Yssel,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Netherlanda 
Central  Railroad  (Map:  Netherlands,  D  2). 
The  old  fortifications  have  been  converted  Into 
pleasant  walks,  only  the  ancient  gateways,  one 
of  them  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  be- 
ing retained.  The  fourteenth -century  churcli  of 
St.  Nicholas  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  three 
best  examples  of  medisval  architecture  in  Hol- 
land. The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  6t.  Mary, 
built  in  the  fourteoitii  century,  and  the  tnwn 
hall,  restored  in  154.3,  with  library  and  art 
collection,  are  also  notable.  Among  the  educa- 
tional institutions  are  a  Dutch  Reformed  theo- 
logical seminary,  a  Gymnasium,  a  school  of  de- 
sign, and  a  military  school.  The  town  manu- 
factures machinery,  harness,  paper,  and  bricks, 
engages  in  shipbuilding,  and  has  a  good  trade 
in  dairy  products.  Steamers  run  dafly  to  Am- 
sterdam, Deventer,  Enkhnizen,  and  Zvolle.  Ihe 
town  owns  Kampen  Island,  the  revenue  from 
which  practically  paya  all  expenses  of  go^'era- 
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meat  aaA  relieves  the  petmle  of  tuee.  Kampen 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  with 

a  flourishing  commerce,  which  declined  when 
sand  filled  up  the  mouth  of  the  Yasel.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  river 
has  been  kept  open  by  means  of  jetties,  and 
the  town  is  again  prospering.  Pop.,  1900, 
19,664;  1010,  19,745. 

EAUPEN,  kOm^'pen,  Nikolaas  Godfbied 
TAN  (1776-1830).  A  Dntch  seholar  said  his- 
torian. He  was  bom  in  Haarlem,  was  reared  in 
Germany,  made  an  extensive  study  of  languages 
and  literature,  and  was  for  a  time  connected 
with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Leidncke  Oourant. 
In  1816  be  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
German  language  in  the  University  of  Leyden, 
and  in  1829  professor  of  the  Dutch  language 
and  literature  in  the  Amsterdam  Atheneum. 
He  published :  Oeackiedenia  van  de  franae^e 
heerahappi}  in  Eurvpa  (181S-23) ;  Beknopte  ge- 
achiedenis  der  letteren  en  wetenschappen  in  de 
Jfedertanden,  ens.  (lS2l-2d);  GescAinleiHS  der 
J<federlanders  huiten  Europa  (1831-33);  and 
other  worlcs.  Conault  the  Inography  by  Mflller 
(1840). 

KA3IIPP,  kttmpf.  Arthub  (1864-  ).  A 
German  portrait,  historical,  and  genre  painter. 
He  was  born  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  and  studied 
under  Janssen  at  the  Dtlsseldorf  Academy.  At 
first  regarded  as  the  suceessor  of  Menzel  in  the 
fleld  of  historical  painting,  Kampf  quickly  de- 
veloped strong  individuality  and  turned  to  mod- 
ern life  for  his  material.  His  color  is  harmo- 
nious, but  subordinate  to  his  draftsmanship, 
which  in  power  and  sureness  is  his  best  quality. 
Banking  as  one  of  the  foremost  portrait  painters 
in  Germany,  be  is  especially  known  by  nis  por- 
traits of  Emperor  William  II,  a  fine  specimen 
of  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  in  1900.  Among  his  his- 
torical compositions  are:  "Blessing  the  Volun- 
teers of  1813,"  Karlsruhe  Gallery;  "Frederick 
the  Great  Speaking  to  his  Generals,"  DUsaeldorf 
Gallery;  "A  People's  Sacrifice,  1813,"  Leipzig 
Museum.  His  other  works  include  "Two  Sis- 
ters," Ravpnfi  Gallery,  Berlin,  and  "Benevo- 
lence," both  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum in  1909;  "Before  the  Chapel  of  Kevelaer," 
Dresden  Gallery;  "Bridge  Building";  mural 
paintings  in  the  County  Hall  (Kreishaus)  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  in  the  New  Boyal  Library 
at  Berlin.  Professor  Kampf  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Berlin  Academy  and  received  great 
gold  medals  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Barcelona. 
EAlffFF  UM  BOH,  kSmpf  ym  rOm,  EiN 

(Ger.,  A  Struggle  for  Rome).    The  best-known 
novel  by  Felix  Dabn  (1876). 
EAUFHAUSSN^    kamp^ou'zen,  Adolf 

(1829-1909).  A  Gennan  Protestant  theologian, 
bom  at  Solingen  and  educated  at  Bonn.  In 
186fi,  as  private  secretary  to  Bunsen,  he  assisted 
him  in  his  great  Bibelwerk.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  privatdocent  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1863 
he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  He 
was  especially  prominent  in  the  revision  of 
Luther's  version  of  the  Bible  and  wrote:  Daa 
Lied  Moaea  (1862) ;  Die  Hagiographen  dea  alien 
Bundea  abersetst  (1868) ;  Das  Such  Daniel  und 
ate  neuere  Qeachichtaforschung  (1893) ;  Die  be- 
rioktigte  Lutherbibel  (1894);  Daa  VerhUltnis 
dm  Menaehenopfers  imr  iaraelitiachen  Religion 

( 1896 ) ;  The  Book  of  Daniel,  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  text  (1896). 

KAHPTU^CON  (from  Gk  Ka/nrrSt,  kamp- 
t08,  flexible  -t-  oSXof,  ouloa,  thick).   A  kind  of 


floorcloth,  made  of  india  rubber  and  cork.  Pow- 
dered cork  is  braced  and  kneaded  up  with  the 

caoutchouc  and  then  made  into  sheets  by  passing 
through  cylinder  rollers  heated  with  steam. 

TTAHTPrgj  k&mts,  Karl  Albbeciit  CnRTs- 
TOPH  HEmRlcn  von  (1769-1849).  A  German 
statesman,  bom  at  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg.  He 
bc^an  his  public  life  in  the  service  of  his  native 
state,  but  in  1804  accepted  a  position  aa  asso- 
ciate judge  at  the  court  of  Wetzlar.  and  thence- 
forth continued  in  the  service  of  Prussia.  He 
became  widely  known  through  the  burning  of  his 
Code  of  Police  Lato  by  the  students  at  the  Wart- 
burg  Festival  in  1817,  and  in  1820  he  made  him- 
self universally  disliked  by  the  German  Liberals 
because  of  his  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  reaction- 
ary policy  of  Prussia  which  followed  the  murder 
of  Kotzebue.  From  1832  to  1838  he  was  Minis- 
ter of  Jiutice.  His  writings  include:  Kodeji 
der  Gendarmerie  (1815);  a  number  of  works 
on  Mecklenburg  and  Prussian  law,  including 
Civilreoht  der  Herzogt&mer  Mecklenburg  (1805)  ; 
Aktenmassige  Daratellung  der  preuasiaoken  Ge- 
aetzrevision  (1842) ;  Zusammenatellung  der  drei 
EntttfUrfe  dea  preuaaischen  Strafgeaetsbucht 
(1846). 

KAMTCHATKA.    See  Kauohatka. 

KANADA,  ko-nU'da  (Skt.,  atom  eater,  front 
kana,  atom  +  ad,  to  eat).  A  celebrated  thinker 
of  ancient  India,  founder  of  the  atomic  school, 
or  Valseshika  (from  vi^eaha,  particularity)  sys- 
tem of  Hindu  philosophy.  His  name  seems 
originally  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  aa 
a  nickname,  but,  if  so,  it  has  supplanted  his  real 
name.  Besides  this  he  was  also  dubbed  Atom 
Devourer,  KaQa-bhaksha,  Kaoa-blmj.  Accord- 
ing to  some  he  was  identical  with  the  sage 
Kadvapa,  as  holding  the  individuality  of  sin^e 
snirits  aa  distinct  from  the  Supreme  Spirit. 
Consult  Macdonell,  History  of  Sanskrit  Lttera- 
ture  (London,  1913).   See  Vaiseshiea. 

KAKAGAWA,  kft'n&-ga'w&  (Jap.,  golden 
stream).  A  prefectural  town  of  Japan,  on  the 
Bay  of  Tokyo,  near  Yokohama  (Map:  Japan, 
F  6).  It  is  on  the  Tokaido,  or  East  Sea  Road, 
which  connects  Tokyo  with  Kyoto,  and  also  on 
the  railway.  Pop.,  about  16,000.  Its  only  im- 
portance is  the  fact  that  it  was  the  oHicial  site 
of  the  treaty  port;  but,  being  on  the  great  high- 
way along  which  the  great  daimyoa  and  thpir 
numerous  armed  retainers  were  daily  passing 
(foreigqers  were  unnecessarily  exposed  to  their 
hostility  and  constant  attacks),  the  Japanese 
government  was  much  pleased  when  the  foreign 
community  moved  ''across  the  Strand"  to  iCoko- 
hama. 

KANAXA,  kfin'a-k&  or  ki-niik'a  (Hawaiian, 
man).  A  term  used  at  first  by  the  white  sailors 
and  traders  to  designate  the  natives  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  later  on  all  Polynesian 
slaves,  contract  laborers,  etc.  Some  ethnolo- 
gists (e.g.,  Peschel  in  1874)  employed  the  term 
to  denote  the  Hawaiians,  others  (e.g..  Quatre- 
fages  and  Topinard  in  1870-78)  spoke  of  the 
"Kanaka  or  Polynesian  race,"  using  it  in  the 
widest  sense.  It  is  now  in  colloquial  use  in  the 
sense  of  Polynesians  generally ;  it  is  rarely  used 
in  the  Pacific  islands  except  in  the  French  pos- 
sessions, where  canacque  ta  the  common  desig- 
nation of  all  the  islanders  regardless  of  race. 

KANANTTB,  ka'aft-nOSr',  or  OANNANOBE. 
A  municipal  seaport  and  military  station  of  the 
Malabar  District,  Madras,  British  India,  58 
miles  north  of  Calicut  (Map:  India,  C  7).  The 
town  stands  at  the  head  of  a  bay  with  an  an- 
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oherage  2  miles  from  the  shore.  Once  a  great 
mart,  Kananur  has  lost  much  of  its  importance- 
It  manufactures  cotton  textiles.  Besides  pepper, 
grain,  and  Umber,  the  neighborhood  produces 
inmienBe  quantities  of  coconuts,  vhich  are 
largely  exported  northward.  Kananur  has  been 
a  British  possession  since  1783,  whoi  it  was 
taken  from  Tippu  Sultan.  Pop.,  1901,  27,811; 
IQU,  28,957. 

KANASESE,  k&n'k-rezf.  The  southwestern 
section  of  the  Bravidian  peoples  of  southern 
HtBdustan.  They  number  some  10,000,000  and 
inhabit  the  tableland  of  Mysore  a  part  of  south- 
ern Bombay,  and  the  Kojiara  country  on  the 
southeast  coast  north  of  the  Malayalim.  They 
are  one  of  the  civilized  Dravidian  peoples,  pos- 
sesaing  an  alphabet  derived  from  the  ancient 
Hindu  and  a  written  literature,  some  of  whose 
chief  works  go  back  to  the  twelfth  century. 
Their  language,  like  the  Tamil  and  Telugu,  is  a 
member  of  the  Dravidian  group  of  tongues,  and 
it  serves  as  the  vernacular  of  over  10,000,000 
persons.   See  Da^vinUNB. 

Bibliography.  There  are  several  Kanarese 
poetical  anthol^es;  one  was  published  by  Kit- 
tel  (Mangalore,  1874).  A  sketch  of  the  Kana- 
rese literature  will  be  found  in  the  introduction 
to  the  grammar  of  the  language  iasued  by  Rice, 
Ifdga  Varfnmd'9  Eamdtaka  Bhdska-BhUaha^a 
(Bangalore,  1884).  Consult  also:  B.  L.  Rice, 
"Early  Kannade  Authors,"  in  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety Journal,  vol.  xv  (n.  s.,  London,  1883)  ;  A. 
S.  Mud-Bhatkal,  Modem  Canareae  Orammar  Ex- 
plained HI  Engliah  (Karwar,  1899) ;  Ferdinand 
Kittel,  Orammar  of  the  Kannada  Language  in 
English  (ib.,  1903)  ;  British  Museum,  Depart- 
ment of  Oriental  Printed  Books  and  Manu- 
scripts, Catalogue  of  the  Kannada,  Badaga,  and 
Kurg  Books,  compiled  by  L.  D.  Barnett  (ib., 
1910).  For  s  lexicon,  consult  Ferdinand  Kittel, 
Kannara- English  Dictionary  (Mangalore,  1894), 
and  J.  Bucher,  K&nnara-English  8chool  Diction* 
ary  (ib.,  189B). 

irauAttTQ  k&-n&'rl8.  KoHSTAnriNE  (1790- 
1877).  A  native  of  the  island  of  Ipsara,  in  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  distinguished  for  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  Qreek  War  of  Independence.  In 
June,  1822,  he  blew  up  the  Turkish  admiral's 
ship  in  the  Strait  of  Chios  to  avenge  the  cruel- 
ties which  the  Turks  had  perpetrated  on  the 
Greeks  of  that  island.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  bnmed  the  Turkic  admiral's  ship  in 
the  harbor  of  Tenedos.  His  native  island  of 
Ipsara  havii^  been  ravaged,  be  took  revenge 
(August,  1824)  by  burning  a  large  Turkish 
frigate  and  some  transport  ships  which  were 
carrying  troops  to  Samoa,  and  thereby  saved 
Samos  from  the  calamity  which  Chios  and  Ip- 
sara had  undergone.  In  1825  he  formed  the  bold 
design  of  burning  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  har- 
bor of  Alexandria,  where  it  lay  ready  to  carry 
fooops  to  the  Pelt^nnesuB,  and  only  an  unfa- 
vorable wind  prevented  his  success.  In  1827  he 
represented  his  island  in  the  National  Lef^sla- 
ture  and  later  was  appointed  to  important  com- 
mands by  Capo  d'latria.  In  1848  he  was  Minin- 
ter  of  Marine  and  president  of  the  cabinet,  took 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1862,  and  held  office 
repeatedly  under  the  new  King,  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  his  last  official  position  t>eing  that 
of  president  of  the  cabinet  and  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine from  Jnne,  1877.  till  his  death,  on 
September  15.   

XAHAUJ,  ki-nou/.  or  KUNNOJ.  An  an- 
eintt  eify  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  per- 


gunnah  of  the  same  name,  in  the  District  of 
Farrukhabad,  65  miles  north-northwest  of  Luck- 
now,  on  the  Kali  Nadi,  about  5  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Ganges.  At  present  the  place 
is  little  more  than  an  expanse  of  ruins  covering 
a  sonicircle  at  least  4  miles  In  diameter.  The 
few  poor  people  now  in  the  city  live  in  mud 
huts  built  up  against  the  old  walla.  The  pres- 
ent town  is  about  1  mile  long  and  %  mile  broad, 
with  a  ruined  fort  of  no  great  antiquity.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  are  two  handsome 
Mohammedan  mausoleums,  erected  in  honor  of 
Bala  Pir  and  his  son  about  1650,  Kanauj  (for- 
merly Kfinyakubja)  was  formerly  one  of  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  Indian  cities, 
and  Lower  Bengal  is  said  to  have  been  Hindu- 
ized  as  early  aa  the  ninth  century  B.c.  by  five 
Brahmana  from  this  place,  from  whom  all  the 
Bxahmana  in  the  Lower  Provinces  now  claim  to 
trace  their  descent.  Until  about  the  twelfth 
century  a.d.  it  continued  to  be  the  chief  city 
of  India,  despite  its  capture  both  by  Mahmud 
of  Ghami  and  Muhammad  of  Ghuri.  In  1193 
it  was  attacked  by  Muizz-ud-Din  Muhammad 
ibn  Sam,  Sultan  of  Delhi,  and  of  the  house  of 
Ghuri,  who  defeated  the  King  of  Kanauj  and 
overthrew  his  monarchy.  After  this  the  history 
of  the  place  consists  only  of  a  succession  of 
disasters. 

KANAWHA  (k&-naV&)  BIVEB.  A  large 
river  of  West  Virginia.  Its  bead  stream,  the 
New  River,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three 
streams  in  Ashe  County,  nortliwestem  North 
Carolina,  whence  it  flows  north-northeast  and 
th^  northwest  through  the  western  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Alleghanies  (Map;  West  Virginia,  C  3). 
After  receiving  Gautey  River  in  Fayette  Co., 
W.  Va.,  it  takes  the  name  of  Kanawha  (for- 
merly Great  Kanawha),  flows  for  about  100 
miles  throu^  a  picturesque  region  abounding 
in  coal,  salt,  and  iron,  and  joins  the  Ohio  River 
at  Point  Pleasant,  after  a  total  course  of  about 
400  miles.  Its  drainage  area  is  20,211  square 
miles.  By  means  of  a  system  of  movable  and 
fixed  dams,  b^un  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
in  1821  and  continued  since  1873  by  the  United 
States  government,  at  a  cost,  up  to  1913,  of 
about  $5,600,000,  slack-water  navigation  has 
been  made  possible  throughout  its  course. 

EANAZAWA,  k&'na-K&'w&.  The  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Kaga  (q.v.),  Japan. 

XANBAI.tr.   See  Kambai:,u. 

XAK'CHIL  (East  Indian  name).  The  small- 
est  of  the  deerlets  or  chevrotains  (q.v.)  of  the 
family  Tragulidte,  which  inhabits  the  Malayan 
Islands,  and  especially  Java,  whence  its  name 
(Tragulus  javanicua).  It  is  less  than  a  foot 
high,  and  is  gray,  becoming  reddish  on  the  sides  -, 
the  underparts  white,  with  a  dark  stripe  running 
up  the  breast  It  lives  in  the  thickets  of  the 
jungle  or  rooky  places.  During  the  day  it  is  in 
hiding  and  displays  such  astuteness  generally 
that  the  Malays  have  a  saying,  "cunning  aa  a 
kaochil." 

KAN'DAHAB",  or  OANSAHAB.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  Af^an- 
istan,  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
country,  about  300  miles  southwest  of  Kabul 
(Map:  Afghanistan,  M  7).  This,  the  largest 
city  of  Afghanistan,  lies  at  an  altitude  of  nearly 
3500  feet.  It  is  well  built,  with  stoiight  and 
wide  streets  and  fine  buildings,  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall  with  bastions  and  a  citadel.  It  has 
a  good  water  supply.   There  are  more  than  17S 
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mosques  and  1000  bazars.  The  chief  products 
are  silk  and  felt.  The  exports  are  wool,  cotton, 
aaaftBtida,  fruit,  silk,  and  horses.  In  the  vicin* 
ity  are  situated  numerous  gardens  yielding  lai^ 
quantities  of  fruit.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with 
British  India.  Pop.  (est.),  30,000.  Kuidahar 
is  supposed  to  Iiave  been  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  For  13  centuries  little  is  known  of 
the  place.  Down  to  1747,  when  the  native  rule 
was  permanently  established,  Kandahar,  with 
brief  and  precarious  intervals  of  independence, 
was  held  in  turn  by  Tartary,  India,  and  Persia. 
Kandahar  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1839, 
and  after  the  fatal  retreat  of  the  army  fronf 
Kabul  in  1842  it  was  saccessfully  defended 
General  Nott.  It  was  again  entered  by  the 
British  in  1879.  In  the  following-  year  it  was 
beueged  by  Ayub  Khan.  General  Roberta  per- 
formed a  memorable  march  from  Kabul  and  re- 
lieved the  town,  which  he  entered  on  Aug.  31, 
IS80.  On  the  following  day  he  dispersed  the 
army  of  Ayub  Khan. 

KANSAW,  kan'd&-T!R^.  One  of  the  Fiji 
Islands  (q.v.). 

KANST^  kanMd.  A  fortified  town  in  the 
centre  of  Ceylon  and  former  capital  of  the 
island,  situated  82  miles  by  rail  northeast  of 
Colombo  (Map:  India,  D  8).  It  lies  around  an 
artiflcial  lake  on  the  top  of  a  hilt  and  contains 
many  ancient  monuments,  including  the  palaco 
of  the  former  King  of  Kandj,  a  building  of 
large  dimensions  and  a  fine  sample  of  native 
architecture,  now  partially  occupicKl  by  the  gov- 
ernment. There  are  a  number  of  ancient  tem- 
ples, among  which  the  fineat'iB  the  DtUadd  Md- 
lagdtca  (the  Temple  of  the  Tooth),  named  so 
on  account  of  the  supposed  tooth  of  Buddha 
which  it  contains.  Thi&  temple  also  deserves 
attention  for  its  ancient  manuscripts,  written 
chiefly  in  Pali  and  Sanskrit.  A  number  of 
splendid  modern  buildings  have  been  erected, 
including  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Commemoration 
Building.  In  the  vicinity  are  situated  the  fa- 
mous  ^tanical  gardens  of  Peradenia.  Pop.. 
1001,  26,510;  1911,  30,148.  Consult:  Cave,  Th0 
Ruined  Citiea  of  Oeylon  (London,  1000);  G.  J. 
A.  Skeen,  Guide  to  Kandy,  v>ith  Maps:  A  Band- 
hook  of  Information  (Colombo,  1003)  ;  T.  B. 
P^rnatella,  "Sumptuary  Laws  and  Social  Eti- 
quette of  the  Kandavans,"  in  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Ceylon  Branch,  Journal,  vol.  xxi  (ib., 
1009). 

KANE.  A  borough  in  McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  94 
miles  by  rail  east  by  south  of  Erie,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Kane 
and  Elk  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  D  3). 
It  is  a  resort,  attractive  for  its  elevated  site 
(2210  feet),  healthful  climate,  and  good  hunting 
and  fishing.  It  contains  the  Kane  Summit  Hos- 
pital. Kane  has  large  glassworks,  bottle  works, 
lumber  mills,  and  manufactures  of  brush  han- 
dles, saws,  cutlery,  screen  doors  and  windows, 
etc.,  and  is  situated  in  a  region  rich  in  oil  and 
natural  gas.    Pop.,  1000,  5206;  1010,  6626. 

KANE,  Elisha  Kent  (1820-57).  An  Amer- 
ican Arctic  explorer.  He  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, received  an  academic  training  in  that  city, 
entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  later 
pursued  a  course  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  1842.  In  July, 
1843,  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  navy  and  sailed  for  China 
on  t^e  Brandytoine  with  Caleb  Cushing,  United 
States  Minister.  At  Peking  he  acted  as  Iwation 
surgeon,  and  after  an  expedition  to  the  Phillp- 


pine  Islands  practiced  privately  in  China.  He 
served  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  1846-47 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  Mexican  War,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself.  In  May,  1860,  he  sailed  for 
the  Arctic  Ocean  with  the  first  expedition  sent 
out  by  Henry  Grinnell  (q.v.),  of  New  York, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  E.  J.  De  Haven, 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  (q.v.).  The  two 
ships,  the  Advance  and  the  Rescue,  in  company 
with  eight  English  ships  searched  the  region 
around  Lancaster  Sound.  On  their  return  tlie 
Advance  and  Reecue  were  beset  in  the  middle 
of  Wdlington  Channel.  They  drifted  1060  miles, 
into  Baffin  Bay,  and  after  eight  months  extri- 
cating thenuielTes  from  the  ice,  returned  to  New 
York  in  September,  1851.  With  the  idea  that 
great  results  might  be  accomplished  by  a  polar 
expedition  scientifically  planned,  Kane  began 
to  interest  others.  Henry  Grinnell  and  George 
Peabody  came  to  his  aid,  and  on  May  30, 
1853,  he  sailed  northward  in  command  of  the 
Advance,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes  as 
surgeon.  Kane  sailed  with  a  double  object — to 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin  and  to  extend 
northward  the  discoveries  of  Inglefleld  (q.v.). 
He  proceeded  directly  up  Smith  Sound  to  lat. 
78*  43'  N.,  and  he  wintered  in  Van  Rensselaer 
harbor,  from  which  point  he  and  Dr.  Hayes 
conducted  sledge  expeditions,  as  a  result  of 
which  much  geographical  knowledge  was  ob- 
tained. One  of  these  sledge  journeys  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  famous  Humboldt  glacier  (79° 
12'  N.).  In  Jnne,  1854,  another  party  reached 
Cape  Constitution,  in  lat.  80"  35'  N.,  from  which 
<q>en  water  was  seen.  In  May,  1855,  the  Advanoo 
was  abandoned,  and  the  party  after  a  boat  jour- 
ney of  1200  miles  reached  Upernavik,  whence 
they  returned  to  the  United  States  with  Lieu- 
tenant Harstene,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding  a  squad- 
ron sent  for  Kane's  rescue.  The  expedition 
resulted  in  adding  more  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Arctic  regions  than  any  single  expedition 
previously  undertaken,  and  Dr.  Kane  received 
medals  from  Congress,  the  Royal  Getwraphical 
Society,  and  the  Soci^  de  G^graphie.  He 
published  The  United  States  Orinnell  Expedition 
( 1854)  and  The  Second  GrinneH  Expedition 
(1856).  Consult:  William  Elder,  Biography  of 
Elisha  Kent  Kane  (Philadelphia,  1857);  also 
for  domestic  life,  Margaret  Fox,  Love  Life  of 
Dr.  Kane  (New  York,  1866);  A.  W.  Greely, 
American  Eceplorera  and  Travelers  (ib.,  1804). 

KAJTE,  JOHiT  KlNTzmo  (1795-1858).  An 
American  jurist  and  politician,  bom  in  Albany. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1814,  studied  law,  and 
after  1817  practiced  in  Philadelphia.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  at  first  a  Federalist,  but  soon  bera.me 
a  Democrat,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Jackson, 
and  vigorously  attacked  the  United  States  Bank. 
He  served  on  the  commission  of  1832  to  settle 
French  indemnities.  In  1646  he  was  appointed 
District  Judge  of  Pennsylvania.  Kane  was  an 
able  judge,  but  his  commitment  of  Passmore 
Williamson  for  contempt  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  made  him  very  unpopular.  He  was 
from  1856  until  his  death  president  of  tiie 
American  Philosophical  Society.  He  was  -the 
father  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane  (q.v.). 

KAKE,  Paul  (1810-71).  A  Canadian  artist 
and  traveler.  He  was  born  in  Toronto,  was 
educated  at  Upper  Canada  College,  and  studied 
art  in  the  United  States  (1836-40),  and  after- 
ward in  Rome.  Florence,  and  other  Italian  eitiea. 
He  returned  to  Tormto  in  1845,  and  then  tc«T- 
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eled  extensively  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
and  the  Northwest,  sketching  and  making  notes 
on  the  physical  appearance  and  habits  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  In  1848  he  returned  to  Canftda  with  a 
valuable  collection  of  Indian  curiosities  and 
nearly  400  sketches,  from  which  he  made  many 
oil  paintings.  A  collection  of  the  latter  w&s 
purchased  by  the  Canadian  government  for  the 
Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa,  and  another 
collection  is  in  a  private  gallery  in  Toronto. 
Kane  embodied  many  of  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periences and  studies  in  the  following  books: 
Incident$  of  Travel  on  the  Tforth-West  Coast 
(1865);  Notes  of  a  Sojourn  among  the  Half- 
breeds  and  WaUa-Wiaia  IndUims  (I8S6);  The 
Chinook  Indians  (1867) ;  Wanderings  of  an 
Artist  (1859). 

KANSKO,  ka'nft-kd,  Kentabo,  Viscount 
(1853-  ).  A  Japanese  statesman,  bom  at 
Fuknoka  and  educated  at  Harvard  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  1878.  He  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Japanese  Senate  (1880),  private 
secretary  to  Marguis  Ito,  then  premier  (1885), 
and,  after  traveling  abroad  to  investigate  con- 
stitutional systems.  Chief  Secretary  of  the' 
House  of  Peers  (1890).  In  1891  he  was  sent 
to  Switzerland  as  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Law  Conference.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
Vice  Minister  (1894)  and  Minister  (1898)  of 
Agriculture  and  was  Minister  of  Justice  in  1900- 
01.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia  in 
1904  be  came  to  the  United  States  in  an  unoffi- 
cial capacity  to  arouse  American  sympathy  for 
the  Japanese  cause.  In  this  he  was  eminently 
successful.  To  his  intervention,  as  agent  for 
Marqiiis  Ito,  was  generally  ascribed  the  success- 
ful outcome  of  the  peace  negotiation  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1905.  (See  Russo-Japanese  Wab; 
KouUBA.)  Kaneko  had  been  made  Baron  in 
1890;  after  the  war  he  was  created  Viscoimt, 
was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
First  Class,  and  was  appointed  PHvy  Councilor. 
Harvard  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

XANEU,  ka'nem  or  k4-n5m'.  A  former  vas- 
sal state  of  Wadai,  Sudan,  occupying  the  terri- 
tory along  the  north  and  east  shores  of  Lake 
Chad  (Map:  Africa,  F  3),  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  from  27,000  to  30,000  square  miles.  Pop., 
about  100,000,  consisting  of  Tibbus,  Kanembus, 
Kanuria  and  Arabs.  The  chief  settlements  are 
Mao,  east  of  the  lake,  and  Mgigmi,  at  its  norths 
west  end.  The  State  of  Kanem  was  founded  in 
the  nifith  century,  became  Mohammedan  in  the 
eleventh,  in  the  twelfth  extended  from  the  Niger 
to  the  Kile,  reaching  south  beyond  Lake  Chad. 
It  declined,  and  became  a  dependency  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Bomu  (q.v.).  Kanem  is  now  incor- 
porated with  the  French  Territory  of  Chad, 
founded  in  1900. 

KAN'CIABOO'.  Any  one  of  several  large 
marsupials.  The  name  was  given  by  Captain 
Cook,  the  navigator,  to  a  big  animal  with  a 
small  head  and  fore  limbs,  but  very  large  tail 
and  bind  Umbs,  secured  by  him  at  Endearor 
River,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Australia,  in 
July,  1770.  Although  he  distinctly  says  that 
"kanguroo,"  as  he  spelled  it,  was  the  native 
name,  the  word  is  apparently  unknown  to  any  of 
the  now  living  aboriginal  tribes.  It  has,  how- 
ever, passed  into  all  European  languages  with 
very  little  change.  When  Captain  Cook's  speci- 
mens reached  Europe,  they  were  Arst  described 
as  monster  jerboas,  but  Schreber  recognised  the 
rdationship  to  the  opossums,  and  called  liie 


creature  Didelphya  giganteus.  Very  soon  after- 
ward (1701)  Shaw  created  a  new  genus  for  the 
species  and  named  it  Macropus,  in  allusion  to 
the  very  large  feet,  contrasted  with  the  small 
fore  limbs  (hands),  and  thus  has  arisen  the 
name  Macropus  giganteua,  which  designates  the 
common  gray  kangaroo  of  Australia.  With  the 
settlement  of  that  continent,  and  the  increased 
knowledge  of  its  fauna,  the  name  "kangaroo" 
was  extended  to  all  similar  animals  until  at  the 
present  time  it  is  the  popular  designation  for 
several  score  species  of  mammals  occurring  not 
only  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  but  in  New 
Oiiinea  and  a  number  of  the  smaller  near-by 
islands.  These  species  resemble  one  another  so 
clbsely  in  moat  important  characters  that  they 
are  considered  as  a  subfamily,  the  Macropodina, 
of  the  family  Macropodidee,  the  largest  of  the 
six  families  of  marsupials. 

Structure.  The  distinguishing  anatomical 
features  of  the  kangaroos  are  as  follows:  the 

dental  formula  is  »'  {,  c^^,  p  |,  m  f ,  the 
canine  teeth  being  generally  absent;  the  fore- 
most upper  incisors  are  the  laijiest;  there  are 


DKimnoN  or  a  zahoaboo. 


well-developed  eyelashes;  the  stomach  is  large 
and  sacculated,  like  the  large  intestine,  and 
there  is  a  large  ctecum ;  the  first  toe  is  wanting, 
while  the  second  and  third  are  very  small  and 
included  in  the  skin  of  the  fourth,  which  is  very 
large  and  powerful,  much  larger  than  the  fifth; 
forefeet  with  five  digits;  tail  long,  stout,  and 
hairy;  head  small  with  elongated  miwde;  ears 
long  and  ovate;  pouch  well  developed,  conceal- 
ing the  four  teats. 

Pood  and  Habits.  Kangaroos  are  entirely 
herbivorous  and  seem  to  replace,  in  the  Austra- 
lian r^on,  the  deer  and  antelopes,  which  are 
entirely  wanting  there.  They  are  naturally 
timid  and  inoffensive  and  rely  on  the  keenness 
of  their  sfflises  and  the  rapidity  of  their  fli^t 
for  eseape  from  their  enemies.  They  often  sit 
erect,  supporting  the  body  on  t^e  tripod  formed 
by  the  tail  and  two  hind  limbs.  In  this  position 
they  are  alert  to  see,  hear,  or  smell,  and  when 
alarmed  move  off  quickly  by  successive  leaps, 
the  force  of  which  is  derived  from  the  powerful 
hind  1^8.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  dis- 
tance of  each  leap  rather  exceeds  the  total 
length  of  the  animal,  but  whoi  going  at  full 
sp(^  each  leap  may  be  three  or  four  times  the 
entire  length;  moreover,  the  leaps  may  exceed 
in  height  that  of  the  animal  when  sitting  erect. 
Most  kangaroos  live  in  open  glades  and  upon 
plains,  but  some  of  the  smaller  species  are  forest 
lovers,  and  others  frequent  rocky  places.  When 
hard  pressed  by  dogs,  the  larger  species  defend 
themselves  by  kicking  or  striking  with  the  hind 
foot.  The  powerful  claw  of  the  fourth  toe  will 
cut  a  dog  like  a  knife,  and  one  blow,  fairly  de- 
livered, will  kill  tiie  average  bound.  Kangaroos 
have  been,  and  are  still,  so  etmstantly  hunted 
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that  in  maiiT  districtB  they  are  now  extermi- 
nated. In  other  districts  they  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase.  They  are  hunted  not  only  for  the 
flesh,  which  is  excellent  eating,  and  the  hides, 
which  make  valuable  leather,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  damage  which  they  do  b^  their  peculiar 
method  of  grazing.  The  big  incisor  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  clip  the  grass  or  leaves  like  a  pair  of 
shears.  Thus,  kangaroos  nibble  the  grass  and 
other  plants  mudi  closer  to  the  soil  than  sheep 
or  cattle.  Although  not  exactly  gregarious, 
kangaroos  are  often  seen  in  large  numbers  where 
satisfactory  food  is  abundant.  Under  such  con- 
ditions one  or  more  of  the  old.  ones  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  danger. 

Tlie  number  of  young  produced  at  a  birth  is 
usually  one  or  two,  but  may  be  three.  When 
Itorn,  they  are  very  small  (an  inch  or  less  in 
length),  blind,  naked,  and  entirely  unable  to 
bfclp  themselves.  They  are  taken  by  the  mother, 
with  her  lips,  and  placed  in  the  pouch  on  a  teat 
to  which  they  firmly  cling  with  the  mouth,  the 
windpipe  being  bo  arranged  that  swallowing  and 
breatning  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  The- 
young  do  not  suck  the  milk,  but  it  is  pumped 
down  their  throats  by  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  mother.  In  the  pouch  the  young  remain 
for  weeks  or  even  months,  gradually  increasing 
in  size  and  assuming  the  adult  form.  As  they 
mature,  they  occasionally  leave  the  pouch,  but 
they  keep  near  the  mother  and  return  to  her 
whenever  danger  threatens.  At  this  time  they 
are  frequently  seen  with  the  head  thrust  out  of 
the  pouch  in  which  they  are  being  carried.  In 
captivity  kangaroos  are  gentle  and  timid;  cases 
are  known  where  they  ha\'e  been  frighteiaed  to 
death.  Unlike  the  opossum  and  other  marsu- 
pials the  kangaroo  can  be  taught  circus  and 
other  tricks. 

Species.  The  best-known  species  of  kangaroo 
is  tiie  one  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  the  common  or  gray  kangaroo  {U<tcropua 
giganleua) ,  also  called  boomer,  forester,  and  old 
man.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  species,  an  old 
male,  when  erect  on  his  hind  feet  and  tail, 
standing  7  feet  high,  hut  the  females  are  only 
about  two-tliirds  as  large.  The  color  is  usually 
dull  yellowish  brown,  paler  beneath,  darker  on 
the  tail,  but  the  exact  shade  varies  greatly,  and 
gmerally  the  pelage  has  a  distinctly  grayish 
cast.  The  name  "gray"  kangaroo  distlngutehes 
it  from  an  allied  slightly  larger  form,  tlie  great 
red  kangaroo  {Macropus  rufua),  so  called  be- 
cause the  fur  of  the  neck  of  the  male  is  tinged 
with  a  carmine-like  secretion.  The  latter  species 
also  ditTurs  from  the  common  kangaroo  in  having 
the  muffle  entirely  free  from  hair.  There  are 
numerous  other  species  of  this  same  genus,  of 
which  Macroj^a  &rwn»  deserves  special  mention. 
This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
found  farther  nortli,  thus  nearer  the  equator, 
than  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus, 
its  habitat  being  in  the  Am  Islands  and  Great 
Key,  near  New  Guinea.  The  northernmost  habi- 
tat of  a  Macropua  is  the  island  of  New' Ireland, 
northeast  of  New  Guinea,  where  Macropua 
browni  is  found,  while  in  the  island  of  ^Misol, 
west  of  New  Guinea  and  near  the  equator,  there 
occurs  another  kangaroo  (Z>orcop«M  mtielleri), 
representing  a  Papuan  genus,  charaeterised  by 
small  ears,  large  naked  muffles,  well-developed 
canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  other  pe- 
culiarities of  dentition.  Another  Papuan  genus 
of  great  interest  is  Dendrolagua,  wbioh  indudes 
the  tree  kangaroos  (q.v.).   These  curious  little 
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kangaroos  feed  on  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit,  and 
are  found  only  in  the  forests  of  New  Guinea. 
The  hare  kangaroos,  found  only  on  the  grassy 
plains  of  Australia,  form  the  genus  LagoT' 
cheatea  and  are  small,  long-limbed,  short-tailed 
creatures,  which  make  "forms"  like  those  of  the 
hare.  The, rock  kangaroos  (q.v.)  or  rock  walla- 
bies of  the  genus  Pctrogale  are  also  confined  to 
the  Australian  mainland  and  differ  very  little 
from  the  smaller  species  of  Mat^opua,  but  in- 
habit rocky  regions  and  make  their  retreats  in 
caves  and  holes.  There  are  three  species  of 
kangaroo  in  which  the  tail  terminates  in  a 
homy  point,  the  use  of  whicli  is  still  unknown. 
They  are  designated  the  spur-tailed  kangaroos 
and  constitute  the  genus  Onychogale,  confined 
to  the  Australian  mainland. 

Remains  of  kangaroos  are  found  fossil  in  the 
Pleistocene  strata  of  Australia,  but  they  are 
mostly  referable  either  to  Macropua  or  Petro- 
gale.  Some  of  these  were  larger  than  any  of 
the  now  living  kangaroos.  Ttiree  genera  are 
known  which  have  no  living  representatives,  and 
of  these  Paloroheatea  is  notable  as  the  largest 
known  member  of  the  subfamily.  Consult:  J. 
Gould,  Monograph  of  the  Macropodidw,  or  FatH' 
ily  of  Kangarooa  (London,  1841);  Buoh,  Wan- 
deringa  of  a  !faturali8t  (ib.,  I8(i5)  ;  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  Jourtml,  edited  by  Hooker  (ib.,  1896)  ; 
B.  Haller,  "Ueber  den  Grosshimmantel  des  Ktln- 
guruh  (Makropus  rufus)  eine  ErklUning  fflr 
das  Feblen  des  Balkens,"  in  Heidelberg  Aka- 
demie  derWisscnschafteo.jS'l/zunjrs&ericAf,  JUathe- 
mcUiach-naturwiaaenackaftliche  Klaase  (Heidel- 
berg. 1911). 

KAKQABOO  APPLE  (Solanutn  aviculare). 
A  plant,  native  of  Peru,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  Tasmania;  in  the  two  latter  countries  its 
fruit  is  called  kangaroo  apple  and  is  used  as 
food.  When  unripe,  it  is  acrid  and  produces 
a  burning  aensaticHi  in  the  throat;  but  when 
fully  ripe,  a  condition  indicated  by  the  bursting 
ot  the  skin,  it  is  mealy  and  subacid.  It  is 
eaten  raw,  boiled,  or  baked,  and  is  prized  by  the 
aborigines. 

KANaABOO  BEAJB.    The  koala  (q.v.). 

EANGABOO  QRASS  {Anthiatiria  dliata). 
One  of  the  most  esteemed  fodder  grasses  of  Aus- 
tralia and  cultivated  in  India.  It  attains  a 
heigjit  of  3  feet,  affords  abundant  herbage,  and 
is  much  relished  by  cattle.  The  genus  is  allied 
to  Andropogon.  The  awns  are  long  and  twisted. 
Anthiatiria  gigantea,  Anthistiria  frondoaa,  and 
Anthiatiria  memhranacea  are  other  Australian 
species  to  which  the  name  "kangaroo  grass"  is 
given.  They  are  all  nutritious  grasses  and  are 
considered  valuable  for  pasture. 

KANQABOO  BABBIT.    See  Habe. 

KAHOABOO  BAT.  A  rat  (Perodipua  ordi) 
of  the  arid  soutliwcstern  United  States,  with 
very  long  bind  legs  and  great  leaping  powers. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  large  family  Ueteromyidse 
and  is  related  to  the  jerboas.  The  present 
^ecies  is  yellowish  buff  above,  blackish  on  the 
rump,  sides  of  nose,  spot  behind  each  ear,  band 
across  the  thighs,  and  underparts  white;  tail 
very  long  and  tufted.  Ijength  of  body  alxiut  4^ 
inches.  It  is  an  active,  restless,  nocturnal  little 
creature,  digging^  intricate  burrows,  and  storing 
up  large  quantities  of  sunflower  seeds  and  siou- 
lar  provender  for  winter.  The  name  is  applied 
in  Australia  to  species  of  marsupials  belonging 
to  the  genera  Potoroua,  Caloprymmua,  Bettongia, 
and  /Epypymnua. 

K'ANGh-HI,  kUng'he',  or  X'ANC^HSI,  sh8 
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(laeting  prosperity)  {lflS5-1722).  The  second 
Emperor  of  the  Ta  Taing  (great  pure)  dynasty 
eatabliahed  on  the  throne  of  China  by  the  Manchu 
Tatars,  the  first  having  been  Shun-chih,  his 
father.  Shun-chih  died  in  1661,  and  K'ang-hi's 
reign,  according  to  custom ,  begins  to  he  reckoned 
in  the  following  year.  Being  only  eight  years 
old,  a  regent  was  appointed.  At  14  he  assimied 
the  reins  of  government  and  used  the  power 
vested  in  his  hands  with  prudence,  vigor,  and 
success.  Before  he  was  20,  a  great  rebellion 
broke  out,  led  by  the  Chinese  Wu  San-Kuei,  and 
at  one  time  the  Emperor  had  left  to  him  only 
the  provinces  of  Chili,  Honan,  and  Shantung. 
He  was  finally  successful,  aided  by  the  death  of 
Wu  San-Kuei,  and  also  by  the  powerful  camion 
manufactured  for  the  Imperial  armies  by  the 
Jesuits.  He  extended  his  dominion  to  Khokand, 
Badakhshan,  and  Tibet.  He  simplified  the  ad- 
ministration, increased  the  number  of  provinces 
to  18,  and  consolidated  his  power  in  every  part 
of  his  vast  dominion,  and  thus  became  more 
celebrated  than  almost  any  other  modem  Asi- 
atic monarch.  Personally  he  was  well  disposed 
towards  Christianity  and  has  been  made  known 
to  all  the  world.  The  calendar  was  reformed 
in  1669  by  the  Jesuit  Verbiest,  and  an  Imperial 
census  of  China  in  1701  gave  the  number  of 
inhabitants  as  105,000,000.  He  subdued  many 
tribes,  settled  by  treaty  the  northern  frontier 
between  China  and  Russia  (1679),  had  the  Em- 
pire surveyed  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
encouraged  commerce  with  foreigners,  the  East 
India  Company  having  been  allowed  to  establish 
an  agency  in  IflTT*.  Christianity  was  officially 
recognized  in  1692,  but  in  1698  the  Pope  decided 
against  K*ang-hi,  as  to  whether  Chinese  Chris- 
tians might  continue  ancestor  worship.  This 
angered  K'ang-hi,  and  in  1716  an  edict  ban- 
ished bX\  miBsionaries  who  disagreed  with  him. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  both  literature  and 
art.  Many  large  and  important  works  were 
brought  out  under  his  own  personal  supervision. 
These  included  the  great  Imperial  Dictionary  of 
Chinese  with  a  vocabulary  of  over  40,000  char- 
acters; a  concordance  to  all  literature,  known  as 
the  Pei-Win-Yun-Foo,  in  110  thick  volumes; 
two  great  encycloptedias,  one  of  which,  the  Ku- 
kin  Too  8hu-Taeih'Ching,  printed  from  movable 
copper  type,  is  in  6020  volumes.  Under  his 
patronage  and  encouragement  art  flourished  and 
attained  a  vigor  and  perfection  that  has  never 
been  approached  since.  His  posthumous  or 
temple  name  is  Sking-tau  Jin  Hwang'ti,  Consult 
RAnusat,  Kouvellet  m^nget  asiatiques  (Paris, 
1829),  and  Giles,  China  and  the  MoHohua  (Cam- 
bridge, 1912). 

EANCKKAO.    See  Cancao. 

K'ANO-WA,  k&ng'w&^  K'ANO-WHA,  or 
K'ANO-EOA  (Jap.,  river  flower).  An  island 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han  River  in  Korea 
and  very  important  as  guarding  the  water  ap- 
proach  to  the  capital,  ^ul.  For  ages  it  was 
the  place  of  refnge  for  the  court  dnring  tlie 
many  invasions  of  the  country.  Modem  meth- 
ods of  warfare  have  made  the  island  less  valu- 
able as  a  stronghold.  As  long  as  Korea  was 
independent,  the  arctiives  of  the  government, 
in  duplicate,  were  kept  at  the  island  in  a  forti- 
fied monastery  by  Buddhist  monks  who  were 
subsidized  and  acted  aa  a  sort  of  clerical  militia. 
In  October,  1866,  the  city  of  K'ang-wa  was 
Htonned  and  looted  by  the  French  under  Admiral 
Rose  in  revenge  for  the  execution  some  months 
previously  of  nine  French  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
Vol.  XIII.— 7 
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Seoul.  The  French  marines  attempting  to 
storm  the  monastery,  which  was  defended  by 
5000  Koreans,  were  driven  back  with  great  loss. 
In  1871  Admiral  John  Rodgers,  with  a  United 
States  squadron,  haviw  hu  his  survey  boats 
fired  upon,  landed  a  force  of  759  men  under 
command  of  Winfield  Scott  Schley  (q.v.),  which 
attacked  and  captured  tlie  five  forts.  On  Sept. 
19,  1875,  the  Koreans  fired  upon  some  Japanese 
marines,  mistaking  them  for  French  and  Ameri- 
cans. The  next  day  the  Japanese  stormed  the 
fort,  and  soon  after  Kuroda  (q.v.)  with  a  squad- 
ron of  warships  arrived  off  the  island,  and  with 
Inouye  (q.v.)  secured  the  treaty  by  which  the 
two  nations  entered  into  relations  of  peace  and 
commerce.  The  island  is  rich  in  ancient  monu- 
ments and  very  interesting  to  the  student.  On 
the  headland  above  the  forts  stormed  by  the 
Americans  the  Koreans  have  erected  tablets  to 
the  memory  of  their  compatriots.  Consult: 
Trollope,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Korean  Asi- 
atic Society  (Yokohama,  1901);  Hamilton,  Ko- 
rea (New  York,  1907) ;  W.  E.  Griffis,  Coreo,  the 
Hermit  Nation  (ib.,  1911). 

K'AKO  TU-WEI,  kfing  yOT'-wfi'  (c.l858- 
>.  A  Chinese  scholar  and  reformer,  bom  in 
Canton.  He  became  a  Chin-shih  (doctor  of  lit- 
erature), the  bluest  in  China,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  new  commentary  on  the  Chinese 
classics.  He  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  missionaries  and  made  himself  acquainted 
through  their  books  with  the  history  and  philos- 
ophy of  Western  nations  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  party  of  Reform.  He  had  a  large  follow- 
ing among  students  in  several  provinces,  who 
called  him  the  Modem  Sage*  A  book  he  wrote 
on  modern  Japan  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  Emperor  Kwang-hsU.  He  was  received 
in  audience  and  immediately  became  the  chief 
adviser  to  the  Emperor  and  the  guiding  spirit 
of  the  reform  movement  of  1898.  But  K'ang 
and  the  Emperor  attempted  too  much  in  the  way 
of  reform.  The  plot  to  seize  and  imprison  the 
Emperor  Dowager  Tzu-hsi,  which  was  necessfCry 
for  the  success  of  their  plans,  completely  failed. 
Tzu-hsi  gained  the  ascendancy  and  practically 
deposed  the  Emperor.  A  furious  reaction  set 
in  against  all  reformers,  many  of  whom  were 
imprisoned  or  beheaded.  K'ang,  forewarned  in 
time,  managed  to  escape  and  fled  to  Hongkong, 
Singapore,  and  elsewhere.  While  in  exile,  he 
formed  the  Pao  Huang  Hwei  (empire  reform 
association),  which  aimed  at  reforming  China 
along  modem  lines.  This  association  spread  to 
En^and  and  America,  where  it  was  visited  and 
advised  by  its  founder.  K'ang  played  a  pronu- 
nent  part  in  the  revolution  of  1911  which  over- 
threw  the  Manchus,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
noted  men  of  the  new  China. 

KANITZ,  ka'nlts,  Felix  Philipp  ( 1829- 
1904).  An  Hungarian  ethnologist  and  archae- 
ologist, bom  at  Budapest  and  educated  at  Vi- 
enna. He  traveled  through  Germany,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  af^r  a  trip  to  the  South 
Slavic  countries  gave  himself  up  almost  entirdy 
to  the  art  and  ethnology  of  Albania,  Herze- 
govina, Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  His  more  im- 
portant writings  are:  Die  romiachen  Funde  in 
Serbien  (1861);  fferhiens  byzantiniiche  Monu- 
mente  (1862);  Reise  in  SOdaerbien  und  .Vord- 
bulgarien  (1868);  Serbien  (1868);  Donau-Bul- 
garien  und  der  Balkan  (3d  ed.,  1882) ;  Kateehia- 
mua  der  Ornamentik  (Sth  ed.,  1896);  RSmiaohe 
Studien  in  Serbien  (1892). 

EAJIITZ,  k&'nlts,  Hans  Wilhelu  ALEXan- 
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DTR,  Count  von  (1841-1913).  A  German  poli- 
tician, bora  at  Mednicken.  He  studied  law  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Prussian  Lower  House  in  1885  and  of  the 
German  Reichstag  in  1889.  He  became  best 
known  as  a  defender  of  protective  tariffs  and 
of  agricultural  interests  and  as  the  author  of 
the  Antrag  Kanitz,  a  paternal  measure  enjoin- 
ing on  the  government  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  all  imported  cereals.  Tnis  bill  came  up 
once  in  1894  and  thrice  in  1895  and  was  de- 
feated by  heavy  pluralities.  He  wrote:  Apkoris- 
men  iiber  Qetreidezolle  (1879);  Die  preussi' 
achen  Oetprovinzen  und  die  Zollreform  (1880); 
Die  Festsetzung  von  Mindestpreisen  fUr  das  aua- 
landiscke  Oetreide  {4th  ed.,  1895). 

KAKIZSA,  k</n6-zhd,  Nagt  (big).  A  royal 
free  town  of  Hungary,  situated  on  the  Kanizsa 
River,  in  the  County  of  Zala,  136  miles  by 
rail  southwest  of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary. 
E  3).  It  has  a  Piarist  and  a  Franciscan  clois- 
ter, a  trade  school,  and  a  higher  Gymnasium. 
There  are  a  number  of  important  distilleries. 
The  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products  and  live  stock.  Pop.,  1900, 
23,978;  1910,  26,524,  mostly  Catholic  Magyars. 

KANIZSA,  6  (old).  A  grand  commune  in 
the  County  of  Eftcs-Bodrog,  Hungary,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  about  15  miles 
south-Boutheast  of  Szegedin  (Map:  Hungary, 
G  3).  Tobacco,  wheat,  and  mill^  are  raised 
extensively  in  the  vicinity.  Stock  raising  and 
shipping  are  other  occupations.  Pop.,  1900,  16,* 
532;  1910,  17,018,  mostly  Catholic  Magyars. 

KANKAKEE,  k&u'ki.-ke'.  One  of  the  two 
rivers  whose  junction  in  Grundy  Co.,  111.,  forms 
the  Illinois  River  (Map:  Illinois,  K  3,  and  Indi- 
ana). It  rises  in  English  Lake,  Starke  County, 
north  Indiana,  and  flows  west-southwest  to  near 
the  cit^  of  Kankakee,  111.,  where  it  turns  north- 
west, joining  the  Dee  Plaines  River  (q.v.)  to 
form  the  Illinois.  See  Twenty'Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  State  Qeologist  of  Indiana,  1898, 
pp.  55-65. 

KANKAKEE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Kankakee  Co.,  111.,  on  the  Kankakee  River, 
54  miles  south  of  Chicago,  on  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  the  Chicago,  Indiana,  and  South- 
em  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  J  3).  The  river, 
broad  and  deep  at  this  point,  furnishes  excellent 
water  power,  which  is  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  generating  electricity 
for  city  lighting  and  the  operation  of  street 
railways,  ft  is  spanned  by  a  fine  bridge  at  this 
point.  Some  of  the  most  important  manufac- 
tures are  plows,  busies,  furniture,  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  iron  beds.  There  are  also  carriage 
and  wagon  factories,  grain  elevators,  stone 
quarries,  a  brewery,  household  furnishings  and 
ornament  works,  brick  and  tile  works,  and  es- 
tablishments producing  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  wire,  flour,  mattresses,  cigars, 
hosiery,  pianos,  etc.  Kankakee  has  also  con- 
siderable commercial  importance  as  a  distribut- 
ing centre.  The  Kankakee  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  accommodating  more  than  3000  pa- 
tients, is  situated  here.  Other  fine  structures 
are  the  arcade,  opera  house,  public  library, 
high  school,  county  jail,  courthouse,  St.  Jo- 
seph's Seminary  (founded  in  1860),  emergency 
hospital,  conservatory  of  music,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  Electric  and  Riverview  parks  are  the 
two  principal  pleasure  grounds.  At  Bourbon- 
juA%  Grove,  a  suburb  3  miles  distant,  is  St  Via- 
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tor  College,  founded  in  1868,  with  about  SOO 
students,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Roman 

Catholic  divinity  schools  in  tiie  West.  Settled 
in  1853,  Kankakee  was  incorporated  in  the 
following  year.  The  government,  as  provided 
by  the  charter  of  1892,  revised  in  '1895,  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  chosen  every  two  years,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council,  which  elects  boards  of  healtl) 
and  of  local  improvements  and  the  customary 
administrative  officials.  Pop..  1900,  13.S0S;  1910, 
13,986;  1914  (U.  S.  est.) ,  14,150j  1920,  16,753. 

XANNEOIESSEB,  kUn^Qe-g^'e^r,  Karl 
Frieoeich  Ludwiq  (1781-1861 ) .  A  German 
author,  translator,  and  critic.  He  was  born  at 
Wendemark,  was  educated  at  Halle,  and  taught 
from  1807  to  1843.  He  translated  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  (1808),  the  Divina  Commedia  (5th 
ed.,  1873),  Dante's  lyrics  (2d  ed.,  1842),  and 
many  others,  ranging  from  Horace's  Odea, 
Anacreon,  and  Sappho  to  Chaucer,  Byron,  and 
Scott,  also  the  Ueliand.  He  wrote  lyrics  and 
dramas  and  was  famed  as  an  exegete  of  Goethe, 
a  selection  from  whose  lyrical  verse  he  edited 
(1835)  with  valuable  notes. 

KANO,  kR'od.  The  name  of  a  province  and 
its  capital  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sokoto,  now  a 
part  of  the  British  Northern  Nigeria  in  West 
Africa.  Tlie  district  lies  between  the  Niger  and 
Bomu.  In  1006  the  District  of  Katagum  was 
incorporated  with  the  province.  Area,  about 
31,000  square  miles.  It  is  rich  in  tropical 
fruits  and  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  part  of 
equatorial  Africa.  There  are  about  2,260,000 
inhabitants — Fuians,  Hausas,  and  slaves.  Kano, 
the  capital,  lies  230  miles  east-southeast  of  the 
city  of  Sokoto  (Map:  Africa,  E  3).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  wnlla  40  feet  thick  and  contains  the 
palace  of  the  £mir.  It  is  an  important  trading 
point,  being  visited  by  merishanta  fr(HU  the 
northern  countries  of  Africa  and  even  from 
Arabia.  Here  is  manufactured  most  of  the 
leather  marketed  as  morocco.  A  blue  cotton 
material  made  by  the  natives  is  a  prominent 
article  of  export.  Sandals,  shoes,  weapons, 
grain,  leather  goods,  indigo,  cola  nuts,  saltpetre, 
ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers  are  the  staples  of 
trade.  Pop.,  about  100,000. 
KANFUB.  See  CawnP(»e. 
KANSA,  fcan'sA.  See  Kaw. 
EAN'BAS,  kfin'B&s  (fmn  the  Kansas  Indiaaa, 
called  by  thonselves  Kanze,  a  word  said  to  refer 
to  the  wind;  popularly  known  as  the  Sunflower 
State).  One  of  the  north  central  States  of  the 
United  States.  It  lies  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  between  long.  94°  37'  and  102"  W.; 
its  north  and  soutli  boundaries  are  formed,  re- 
spectively, by  the  fortieth  and  the  thirty-seventh 
parallel.  The  State  is  bounded  on  t^e  north  by 
Nebraska,  on  the  east  by  Missonri,  on  the 
south  by  Oklahtnna,  and  on  the  west  by  Colo- 
rado. It  has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  with 
straight  sides,  except  at  the  northeast  corner, 
which  is  cut  oft  by  the  Missouri  River.  Its 
dimensions  are  408  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
208  miloe  from  north  to  south ;  its  area  is  S2.168 
square  miles;  it  is  thirteenth  in  size  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.    The  capital  is  Topeka. 

Topogniphj.  Kansas  reflects  two  great  re- 
gional inflnoices.  The  first  of  these,  and  the 
greater,  is  t^at  of  the  central  prairies  of  the 
United  States.  The  second  is  that  of  the  frontal 
plain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  surface  rises 
gradually  from  a.n  altitude  of  750  feet  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  to  about  4000  feet  on  the 
west  boundary.    The  average  altitude  i*  about 
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1800  feet,  the  contour  line  for  that  height  cross- 
ing the  State  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  centre. 
The  highest  point  is  in  the  extreme  west,  390Q 
feet.  There  are  no  eminences  rising  more  than 
600  feet  above  the  general  level.  The  surface, 
on  the  whole,  is  a  gently  rolling  prairie,  diversi- 
fied by  low  hills.  Erosion  has  changed  the  con- 
tour considerablj,  many  of  the  rivers  flowing 
throngh  wide  valleys  of  tlieir  own  making.  The 
broad  bottom  lands  of  the  Missouri  in  the  north- 
east comer  are  lined  with  bluffs  more  than  200 
feet  high,  and  similar  bluffs  are  found  along 
many  other  streams,  especially  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  general  land  slope,  prac- 
tically all  the  rivers  of  Kansas,  except  the 
small  secondary  tributaries,  flow  eastward;  and, 
owing  to  the  regular  decline  in  elevation,  the 
drainage  is  so  perfect  that  there  are  no  marshy 
tracts  and  no  lakes  of  any  size.  The  two  prin- 
cipal drainage  systems  are  those  of  the  Kansas 
Kiver  in  the  north  and  the  Arkansas  in  the 
south — the  former  joining  the  l^lissouri  on  the 
northeast  boundary,  the  latter  turning  south- 
eastward and  leaving  the  State  through  the 
south  bounda^.  The  principal  tributary  sys- 
tems of  the  Kansas  are  those  of  its  two  head 
streams — the  Republican  River,  which  enters 
the  State  from  Nebraska,  and  the  Smoky  Hill 
River,  which,  with  its  two  chief  affluents,  the 
Solomon  and  tlie  Saline,  drains  the  whole  north- 
west quarter  of  the  State.  The  larger  tribu- 
taries of  the  Arkansas  are,  within  the  State,  the 
Pawnee,  Little  Arkansas,  Ninnescah,  and  Wal- 
nut. The  southeastern  part  of  the  State  is 
drained  by  the  large  Keodio  River  and  the  Ver- 
digris, which  flow  southward  and  enter  the  Ar- 
kanaaa  in  Oklahoma.  The  forested  area  of  Kan- 
sas is  limited.  The  only  wooded  portions  of  any 
extent  are  in  the  extreme  eastern  part»  although 
most  of  the  river  courses  have  narrow  fringes 
of  trees.  The  most  common  species  of  trees  are 
walnut,  oak,  elm,  cottonwood,  hickory,  honey 
locust,  willow,  white  ash,  sycamore,  and  box 
elder.  Practically  the  whole  area  consisted  orig- 
inally of  grassy  prairies,  which  are  well  adapted 
for  agriculture.  Large  areas  have  beea  planted 
with  trees,  and  forestry  promises  to  bewme  in 
the  future  an  important  industry  through  this 
means. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Kansas  is  continen- 
tal, owing  to  the  location  of  the  State.  The 
rainfall  is  due  to  the  great  areas  of  low 
pressure  which  cross  the  State  from  west  to 
east.  The  air  is  clear,  and  sunny  days  by  far 
predominate.  The  winters  are,  as  a  rule,  mild 
and  dry,  though  cold  waves  occur.  In  summer 
the  temperature  is  often  high  during  the  day, 
but  the  nights  are  invariabfy  cool.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  ranges  from  S2"  in  the 
north  to  68"  in  the  souui.  The  mean  rainfall 
for  the  whole  State  is  26.42  inches,  but  it  ranges 
from  40  inches  in  the  east  to  nearly  20  in  the 
west.  In  the  western  half,  or  at  least  in  the 
western  third,  of  the  State  agriculture  must  be 
varied  somewhat  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
climate,  and  crops  grown  which  are  suitable  to 
the  rainfall.  Some  years  the  rainfeill  is  abun- 
dant for  good  wheat  crops,  as  witnessed  by  a 
production  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre  in  1914. 
One  favorable  circumstance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  rain  falls  in  the  early  summer, 
when  the  crops  are  most  in  need  of  it.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northwest  in 
winter,  south  in  summer,  with  the  total  south 


winds  far  oceeeding  others  in  tine  and  In  nilea 

traveled. 

SoU.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State 
glacial  drift  covers  the  entire  area  and  produces 
a  soil  of  extreme  richness,  similar  to  soils  of  like 
origin  in  Iowa  and  other  glacial-covered  States. 
In  the  western  third  the  soil  covering  has  mi- 
grated eastward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
now  lies  in  places  300  feet  thick.  This  pro- 
vides a  soil  of  wonderful  richness,  not  excelled 
in  the  world. 

In  the  middle  and  southeastern  parts  the  soil 
is  formed  from  decomposition  of  rocks  locally 
found. 

It  forms  a  good,  rich  soil  suitable  for  a  varied 
agriculture. 

The  rich  bottom  lands  are  especially  noted  for 
their  great  fertility  and  lasUng  qualities.  The 
use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  especially  potash, 
has  not  generally  been  needful  in  the  |»st. 

(Geology  and  Uineral  Besources.  The  sur- 
face geology  is  simple,  since  the  strata  lie  gen- 
erally undisturbed  and  nearly  horizontal.  Henoe 
the  outcroppings  of  the  strata  of  the  main  sys- 
tems form  broad  belts,  over  100  miles  wide; 
there  are,  roughly,  only  three  of  these  belts, 
which  cross  the  State  from  north  to  south,  di- 
viding it  approximately  into  three  equal  parts, 
thou^  the  central  belt  is  somewhat  narrower 
than  the  other  two.  The  eastern  belt,  consisting 
of  the  Carboniferous  system,  begins  in  the  ex< 
treme  east  with  narrow  outcroppings  of  the 
lower  coal  measures,  the  oldest  strata  in  the 
State,  but  consisting  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  upper  coal  measures.  This  system  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  layers  of  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, shales,  clay,  etc.,  with  interbedded  seams 
of  coal.  To  the  west  of  the  coal  measures  and 
overlying  them  appears  a  narrow  belt  of  Per- 
mian sandstones,  lunestones,  and  conglomerates 
interlaid  with  red  and  green  clays.  Then  fol- 
lows the  second  or  central  belt,  consisting  in 
the  northern  half  of  Cretaceous  rocks,  laqjely 
of  the  Dakota  and  Niobrara  groups,  and  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  Jura-Trias  system. 
Finally,  the  western  third  of  the  State  is  cov- 
ered by  the  Neocene  or  Upper  Tertiary  system. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Jura-Trias  re^on  in 
the  south-central  part,  the  strata  are  fossilifer- 
ous  and  have  yielded  many  interesting  fossils. 

Thou^  Kansas  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
State  and  devoid  of  mountains,  yet  its  mineral 
deposits  are  of  great  value.  Deposits  of  bitu- 
minous coal  are  found  in  at  least  five  seams  of 
workable  thickness  in  the  eastern  portion  and 
probably  underlie  more  than  half  of  the  State. 
The  natural  gas  which  occurs  in  the  south- 
eastern part  is  utilized  largely  for  fuel  and 
smelting  purposes.  Lead  and  zinc  ores  occur 
in  intimate  association  in  the  limestone  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  in  the  southeast,  where  the 
strata  have  been  tilted.  The  ores  are  chiefly 
galena  and  blende.  In  the  Permian  and  partly 
in  the  uppermost  Carboniferous  strata  running 
north  and  south  through  the  centre  of  the  State 
are  extensive  deposits  of  rock  salt  and  gypsiun. 
The  latter  cover  a  belt  many  miles  wide  and  are 
found  in  massive  beds  15  feet  thick,  interlaid 
with  shale  and  limestone.  Large  deposits  of 
chalk  appear  in  the  Niobrara  formation  of  the 
Cretaceous  aeries,  and  clay  is  found  in  almost 
inexhaustible  quantities  in  numerous  localities. 
Equally  inexhaustible  are  the  building  stones, 
which  are  among  the  most  important  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Kansas.   In  the  eas^rcentraJ 
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region  are  wide  belts  of  limestone  of  various 
shades  somewhat  loosely  textured  and  easily 
wrought,  while  excellent  sandstones  are  yielded 
by  the  Dakota  group  of  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion and  by  a  portion  of  the  Tertiary  seriea  in 
the  west.  I^arge  petroleum  resources  have  been 
found. 

Mining.  The  two  principal  mineral  products 
of  Kansas  are  fuels,  cmil,  petroleum,  ana  natural 
gas,  these  constituting  about  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  minerals  produced.  The  coal -producing 
area  is  entirely  in  the  eastern  part  and  the  two 
leading  counties  in  its  production,  Cherokee  and 
Crawford,  which  have  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  total,  are  in  the  extreme  southeast.  The 
production  of  coal  in  1913  was  7,202,210  tons, 
valued  at  $12,036,292.  In  1926  it  was  4,410,- 
480  tons,  912,635.000.  In  1827  a  total  of  7004 
men  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines.  The 
development  of  the  natural-gas  resources  has 
occurred  mainly  in  the  present  century,  for,  al- 
though some  gas  was  produced  as  early  as  1886, 
it  did  not  assume  any  importance  until  1901, 
when  the  value  amounted  to  about  $660,000. 
The  production  in  192C  was  38,095,000,000  cubic 
feet,  valued  at  $12,547,700,  which  was  less  than 
the  quantity  of  gas  produced  in  1909,  the  year 
of  maximum '  production.  After  1009  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  declined  for  some  years 
at  the  same  ratio  it  had  increased.  The  prin- 
cipal counties  in  the  profluction  of  natural  gas 
are  Montgomery  and  Wilson.  The  oil  fields  of 
Kansas  are  a  part  of  the  Kansas-Oklahoma 
fields,  which  in  turn  form  a  part  of  the  great  mid- 
continent  field.  The  production  of  petroleum 
has  fluctuated  widely  from  time  to  time.  A  peak 
was  reached  in  1004  and  the  production  con- 
tinued to  be  large  in  190S-07.  In  1004  it 
amounted  to  4,250,779  barrels.  In  I9I8  the 
production  increased  to  45,451,017  barrels  and, 
after  a  subsequent  decline,  it  stood  for  1926  at 
41,408,000  barrels,  valued  at  $93,800,000.  The 
production  in  1927  showed  a  slight  decrease. 
Having  been  developed  on  the  supposition  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  gas,  the  course  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cement  and  zinc  industries  has 
somewhat  followed  that  of  the  fuel.  A  year  of 
high  production  of  cement  was  1910,  when  the 
output  of  Portland  cement  amounted  to  6,656,- 
808  barrels,  valued  at  $5,359,408.  The  produc- 
tion of  Portland  cement  in  1926  amounted  to 
6,150,694  barrels,  valued  at  $9,757,699.  A  small 
amount  of  natural  cement  also  is  made.  Clay 
products  are  of  great  importance,  but  these  also 
declined  in  1911-12  on  account  of  the  decreased 
production  of  gas.  In  1920  the  value  of  the  clay 
jtroducts,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  $3,969,040.  The 

firincipal  product  from  the  clay-burning  kilns 
s  vitrified  brick,  in  the  production  of  which 
Kansas  ranks  high.  The  value  of  the  recoverable 
metallic  content  of  zinc  ores  in  1926  was  $18,- 
946,050  and  amounted  to  126,307  tons.  Other 
important  mineral  industries  are  salt  mining  and 
evaporating,  stone  quarrying,  and  the  mining 
and  calcining  of  gypsum.  In  the  production  of 
salt,  Kansas  ranks  fourth,  and  in  zinc  second. 
The  other  important  mineral  products  are  lead, 
lime,  mineral  waters,  pumice,  sand  and  gravel, 
sand-lime  brick,  sulphuric  acid  from  zinc  smelt- 
ing, and  zinc  and  lead  pigments.  The  total 
value  of  mineral  products  in  1926  was  $165,- 
060,612. 

Ajp^culture.  The  principal  soil  is  a  brown 
silty  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
general  farm  crops.   In  the  eastern  half  of 


Kansas,  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  the  ma- 
turing of  all  crops,  the  normal  annual  precipi- 
tation ranging  from  25  to  35  inches.  In  tlie 
western  half,  the  normal  annual  precipitation 
ranges  from  15  to  25  inches  and  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  good  growth  of  grass  on  the  ranges 
and  to  mature  grain  crops  under  intensive  cul- 
tivation. Irrigation  is  practiced  in  the  stream 
valleys  of  the  western  part,  chiefly  along  the 
Arkansas  River  for  75  miles  east  from  the 
Colorado  line. 

Of  the  land  area,  83.6  per  cent  was  in  farmfl 
in  1925.  Out  of  a  total  land  area  of  approxi- 
mately 52,335,360  acres,  the  land  in  farms  con- 
stituted 43,729,129  acres.  The  improved  land  in 
farms  in  1920  was  30,601,000  acres  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  acres  per  farm  274.8.  The  percent- 
age of  land  in  farms  has  risen  from  3.4  in  1860  to 
83.6  in  1925.  The  toUI  value  of  farm  property, 
including  land,  buildings,  implements,  and  nm- 
chinery,  domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees, 
was  $2,504,339,279  in  1925. 

In  average  size,  the  Kansas  farm  increased 
from  171  acres  tn  1860  to  244  acres  in  1910. 
A  decrease  occurred  between  1860  and  1870,  but 
since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  continuous, 
averaging  almost  2,5  acres  per  year.  Of  the 
total  number  of  farms  in  1925  (165,879),  95,- 
878  were  operated  by  owners  and  managers  and 
70,001,  by  tenants.  In  1880,  16.3  per  cent  of 
the  farms  were  operated  by  tenants.  This  pro- 
portion has  shown  continuous  and  rapid  increase 
during  the  following  years  and  in  1909,  about 
37  out  of  every  100  farms  were  thus  operated. 
Of  the  farm  operators  in  1920,  140,859  were 
native  whites  and  17,189  were  foreign-born 
whites.  Germans  were  by  far  the  moat  uiuuer- 
oua  of  the  foreign-born  white  farmers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  pro- 
duction, and  value  of  the  principal  crops  in 
1027  and  1928,  as  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 


Chop 

YSAB 

Pbod.  bu. 

Wbrat 

1928 

10,473,000 

177.8:13,000 

1167.144.000 

1927 

0,946.000 

I11..W.O0O 

130,252,000 

Oorn 

1928 

6,034.000 

179,118.000 

116,427,000 

1927 

0.897.000 

170,910.000 

107,015.000 

H»y 

192S 

2,390.000 

4.640.000  • 

39.023.000 

1027 

2.02r>.000 

5.476.000  • 

43,&24.000 

Oats 

1928 

1.301.000 

37.729,000 

15,846.000 

1927 

1.301.000 

30.374.000 

13.758,000 

GnlnsorRfaam  1928 

1.28-1.000 

28,633,000 

17,466,000 

1927 

1.047,000 

32.487,000 

19,492.000 
3.402,000 

Potatoes 

19SS 

54,000 

7,560,000 

1927 

-  49,000 

5,390.000 

S.380,000 

Buler 

1928 

633,000 

17,061,000 

8,830,000 

1927 

452.000 

S,aBB,000 

3.132,000 

*toiu 

Of  the  several  hay  and  forage  crops,  wild, 
salt,  or  prairie  passes  rank  first  in  acreage, 
representing  in  this  respect  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  total  for  all  hay  and  forage  crops.  Alfalfa 
comes  next,  with  alwut  one-fourth  of  the  total 
acreage  of  hay  and  forage. 

Vegetables  form  an  important  agricultural  in- 
dustry. In  1909  the  total  acreage  of  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  was  132,665,  and  their  value 
$6,808,663.  Excluding  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes 
and  yams,  the  acreage  planted  in  vegetables  was 
48,757  and  their  value  $2,964,000.  The  growing 
of  sugar  beets  was  long  conducted  on  a  consider- 
able scale.  The  acreage  planted  to  this  product 
in  1909  was  5851 ;  the  product,  50,736  tons;  and 
the  value,  $256,262.  For  sorghum  sirup,  there 
were  cultivated  in  1928,  2000  acres,  producing 
150,000  gallons  of  sirup,  valued  at  $150,000. 
The  orchard  fruits  grown  in  1928  were  chiefly  the 
apple,  peach,  pear,  and  grape.   Th^^ost  impor- 
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tant  in  quantity  and  value  were  apples;  the  pro- 
duction amounted  to  820,000  buBnels,  valued  at 
$1,148,00.  There  were  produced  also  in  that 
year  34<i5  tons  of  grapes,  valued  at  $191,000. 
Of  small  fruits,  there  were  grown  a  wide  variety 
uf  considerable  aggregate  value.  The  most  im- 
portant of  thrae  in  quantity  and  value  were 
blackberries  and  dewberries  and,  second,  straw- 
berries. 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Products.  Western 
Kansas  ie  an  important  dairying  and  stock- 
raising  region.  The  insufficient  rainfall  renders 
the  cultivation  of  cereals  uncertain,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  area  is  divided  into  ranges 
for  the  growing  of  cattle.  The  great  number  of 
cattle  used  by  the  slaughtering  plants  in  Kansas 
City  creates  an  enormous  demand,  which  stimu- 
lates to  a  large  extent  the  cattle  industry  in 
the  State.  On  Jan.  I,  I92S,  the  number  and 
value  of  live  stock  were  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  as  follows:  cat- 
tle, all  sorts,  3,068,289,  valued  at  $89,095,215; 
milch  cows,  or  dairy  cows,  380,150;  sheep,  314,- 
804,  valued  at  $2,984,525;  swine,  2.196,569,  valued 
at  $25,312,458;  horses,  931,283,  valued  at  $41,- 
803,127;  mules,  200,163,  valued  at  $16,670,457. 
The  total  number  of  chickens  of  all  kinds  in  1025 
was  21,608,776,  valued  at  $17,160,946.  The  milk 
produced  in  1924  amounted  to  251,968,977  gal- 
lons, from  which  butter  amounting  to  17,292,791 
pounds  was  made  on  farms,  in  addition  to  but- 
ter fat  sold.  The  total  value  of  milk,  cream,  and 
butter  fat  sold  and  butter  and  cheese  made  in 
1924  was  $26,103,314. 

Kannfactures.  Kansas  is  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural State  and  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries have  been  largely  the  outgrowth  of  its  ex- 
tensive agricultural  resources,  while  in  recent 
years  they  have  been  further  stimulated  by  the 
development  of  rich  zinc  and  coal  mines  and  by 
the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas.  In  1909  the  total 
value  of  manufactures  was  $325,104,000.  The 
growth  has  since  been  rapid,  owing  chiefly  to 
slaughtering  and  meat  packins  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  fiour  mills  and  gristmills.  Other  manu- 
facturing industries,  however,  show  considerable 
growth.  In  1909  Kansas  ranked  fourteenth, 
having  advanced  from  thirty-first  place  in  185S. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  population 
is  engaged  in  manufactures.  In  1909  the  value 
of  products  per  capita  was  $192. 

The  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industries 
include  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
establishments  and  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sausage,  but  not  the  numerous  retail 
butcher  AofH,  which  slaughter  a  large  number 
of  animals.  They  include  the  manufacture  of 
many  by-products.  In  1909  the  State  reported 
I2.rper  cent  of  the  total  value  of  slaughtering 
and  meat-packing  products  of  the  United  States 
and  in  this  respect  is  surpassed  only  by  Illinois. 
The  importance  of  the  industry  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1909  it  gave  employment  to  24 
|»er  cent  of  the  average  number  of  wage  earners 
and  reported  products  whose  value  represented 
B0.O  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  of 
all  the  manufacturing  industries. 

The  flour-mill  and  gristmill  industry  is  second 
in  importance.  Kansas  is  one  of  the  leading 
wheat -growing  States  and  ranks  third  in  the 
value  of  flour-mill  and  gristmill  products. 

The  industries  connected  with  the  smelting 
and  refining  of  zinc  since  1889  have  been  due 
largely  to  tne  discovery  of  gas  and  oil  and  also 
of  coal  in  the  same  locality  as  the  ainc  ore.  In 
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1889  there  were  only  four  establishments  de- 
voted to  this  industry,  with  products  valued  at 
$964,000. 

An  industry  deserving  special  mention  is  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  The  development  of  this 
is  due  directly  to  the  discovery  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  natural  gas.  Starting  later  than  1900, 
the  industry  had  grown  so  that  in  1909  the 
State  ranked  eighth  in  the  value  of  its  glass 
products.  Kansas  is  one  of  the  few  States  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  salt  and  in  1909 
ranked  fourth  in  the  value  of  this  product. 
Nearly  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  salt  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  in  1900  Was  produoed 
in  Kansas. 

The  total  number  of  wage  earners  in  1909 
was  44,215,  40,838  male  and  3377  female.  The 
wage  earners  under  16  years  of  age  numbered 
235,  of  whom  196  were  males.  For  nearly  half 
the  wage  earners  in  the  State  in  1909,  tlie  usual 
hours  of  labor  were  60  a  weelt. 

The  most  important  manufacturing  cities  are 
Kansas  City,  Wichita,  Topeka,  ]>avenworth, 
Atchison,  Pittsburg,  Fort  Scott,  and  Lawrence. 
Kansas  City  is  the  leading  manufacturing  city, 
with  products  valued  at  50.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  the  State  in  1909.  Wichita  ranks 
second  and  Topeka,  third. 

The  course  of  manufacturing  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  since  1909  baa  on  the  whole  been  dis- 
tinctly upward  though  the  movement  has  not 
been  consistent  or  continuous.  The  yearly  total 
of  the  manufactured  product  in  1927  was  $681,- 
670,334,  as  compared  with  $325,104,000  for  1909. 
The  yearly  product  as  measured  h^  value  in 
terms  of  money  thus  exhibited  an  increase  to 
more  than  double  in  the  course  of  the  nineteen 
years  covered.  But  of  the-  increase,  much  the 
greater  part  was  covered  by  the  rise  in  the  gen- 
eral price  level,  which  was  much  higher  for  1927 
than  for  1909,  The  physical  increase  in  manu- 
facturing production,  although  not  precisely  as- 
certainable, might  be  estimated  as  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  manufacturing  pro- 
duction of  1909.  The  indication  afforded  by  the 
number  of  the  wage  earners  who  were  employed 
in  the  manufactories  of  the  State  in  the  years 
1909  and  1925  afforded  some  corroboration  of 
this  estimate.  The  manufacturing  wage  earners 
of  1909  numbered  44,215;  those  of  1927  num- 
bered 45,368,  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  in  the  later  year  the  statistics  did 
not  take  account  of  the  very  small  manufacturing 
establishments;  but  the  total  of  the  wage  earners 
employed  in  these  was  reckoned  as  relatively 
not  large.  It  appeared  that  the  number  of  wage 
earners  in  1927  was  not  more  than  ouc-seventh 
or  possibly  one-sixth  greater  than  that  in  1909. 
To  some  extent  power-driven  machinery  had  re- 
placed wage  earuers  in  the  course  of  the  years 
that  intervened.  The  primary  horsepower  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
State  in  1914,  a  year  in  which  the  figure  was  to 
be  presumed  to  be  only  moderately  greater  than 
in  1909,  totaled  178,246 ;  the  corresponding  figure 
for  1925  was  276,874.  There  had  thus  occurred 
an  increase  of  more  than  98,000  primary  horse- 
power from  1014  to  1 925,  an  i ucreane  of  not 
far  from  55  per  cent  in  the  total  of  primary 
horsepower  employed  in  Kansas  manufactories. 
This  rise  was  palpably  greater  than  that  in 
yearly  product,  after  the  latter  had  been  dis- 
counted to  eliminate  the  factor  of  price  increase. 
It  appeared,  consequently,  that  the  labor  element 
in  the  manufactories  of  the  State  received  a 
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lower  proportion  in  1925  than  it  had  received  in 
1900  of  the  value  added  to  goods  by  the  procesaea 
of  inanufacturc.  The  manufacturing  wage  total 
of  1909  was  $26,904,000;  the  total  added  to  mate- 
rial by  manufacture  in  1909  web  $66,220,000. 
The  manufacturing  wage  total  of  1927  waa  $69,- 
025,089;  the  total  of  value  added  to  goods  by 
manufacture  in  1027  was  $163,420,008.  Thus, 
the  ratio  of  wages  to  value  added  by  manufacture 
was,  for  1000,  somewhat  over  40  per  cent;  the 
corresponding  ratio  for  1927  was  38  per  cent. 
Investment  in  power-driven  mechanisms  called 
for  a  larger  capital  return  in  the  later  year, 
such  as  the  figures  indicated. 

Kansas  furnished  in  1927  nearly  1.1  per  cent  of 
the  manufactured  product  of  the  United  States. 
It  had  in  that  year  fully  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  Its  manu- 
factured product  per  capita  of  the  population 
was  consequently  somewhat  less  than  that  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Manufactures  per 
capita  for  1925  came  to  about  $390.  While  the 
State  did  not  rank  quantitatively  as  highly  in- 
dustrialized, it  was  considerably  developed  with 
regard  to  the  variety  of  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Tltcre  were  in  1083  some  30  groups  of 
manufacturing  industries  each  attaining  a  prod- 
uct in  excels  of  $300,000.  The  natural-f^s 
production  of  the  State,  on  which  certain  of  its 
industries  had  been  built  up,  did  not  make  any 
sustained  expansion  after  1920,  and  its  failure  to 
do  80  acted  as  a  ret«training  influence  on  some 
lines  of  manufacturing  development. 

The  most  active  jicriod  of  growth  in  the  manu- 
facturing induatriea  of  the  State,  as  in  those  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  was  that  from 
1014  to  1919,  a  period  in  which  the  demand 
generated  by  the  World  War  intensified  the 
incentives  to  production.  The  number  of  wage 
earners  in  ttie  nianufnctoriea  of  the  State 
mounted  from  41,250  in  1914  to  01,049  in  1919. 
The  yearly  total  of  wages  paid  to  the  wage 
earners  ascended  even  more  sharply,  nearly 
trebling,  from  $25,070,000  for  1014  to  $70,000,- 
000  for  1019.  The  rise  of  tlie  coat  of  materials 
uacd  in  manufacture,  chiefly  the  agricultural 

firoducta  of  the  State,  rose  still  more  shnrplv, 
rom  $201,148,000  for  1014,  to  $750,088,000  tor 
1919,  or  more  than  thrice  the  earlier  figure.  The 
total  value  of  the  manufactured  products  was 
$323,234,000  for  1914  and  $913,067,000  for  1919. 
As  in  virtually  all  figures  affected  by  price 
changes  and  relating  to  this  period,  the  totals 
were  not  proportionate  to  physical  increaae  in 
activity,  their  increase  exceeding  the  latter.  In 
the  period  of  deflation  that  followed,  the  manu- 
factures of  Kansas  suffered  less  severely  than 
did  those  of  many  States.  The  number  of  wage 
earners  fell  to  44,800  in  1921,  a  figure  well  above 
that  for  1914.  The  total  value  of  products  de- 
clined to  $500,235,000  for  1921,  marking  a  sharp 
decline  from  the  total  for  1919,  but  one  largely 
aseribable  to  the  fall  in  prices. 

In  1925  meat  packing  remained  the  chief  manu- 
facturing industry.  Its  products  for  that  year 
aggregated  $248,039,792.  Second  in  magnitude 
was  the  flour-mill  and  gristmill  industry,  which 
in  1925  turned  out  products  to  the  value  of  $135.- 
232.003.  These  two  industries  in  that  year 
furnished  the  bulk  of  the  entire  manufactured 
product  of  the  State.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
remainder  was  attributable  to  the  industries  as- 
sociated with  railroad  repair  work.  Manufactur- 
ing was  in  1026  laTgely  concentrated  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  its  1025  total  being  9286.643,000. 
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Transportation.    Kansas     has  admirable 

transportation  facilities.  The  State  is  so  situ- 
ated geographically  that  it  is  traversed  by 
several  important  railways  which  connect  the 
industrial  centres  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with 
points  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  The  Missouri 
River  on  the  northeast  boundary  is  the  only 
navigable  river.  In  fdrmer  years,  the  State  suf- 
fered greatly  from  a  lack  of  railway  connection 
with  the  Gulf  ports,  but  this  has  been  remedied. 
The  total  mileage  of  railroad  lines  on  Jan.  1, 
1927,  was  9379.  The  longest  mileage  was  that 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  3890.  The 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  had  28C8 
miles  of  track;  the  Cliicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  1491 ;  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
003;  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  684. 
The  Public  Utilities  Commission  has  general 
charge  of  railway  rates.  There  were,  in  1925, 
13  companies  operating  electric  railways  and 
there  were  517  miles  of  single  track  of  such 
railways. 

Banking.  The  Itanking  business  was  greatly 
affected  from  1885  to  1891  by  the  wave  of  specu- 
lation which  swept  over  the  West.  Among  the 
chief  assets  of  the  State  banks  were  heavy  loans 
on  overvalued  real  estate.  These  banks  «'ere  un- 
restricted in  their  activity  by  any  control.  With 
the  panic  of  1893,  there  ensued  a  general  fore- 
closure of  mortgages,  and  dozens  of  banks  sus- 
pended. The  first  comprehensive  banking  law 
was  passed  in  1891,  when  the  ofHce  of  bank  com- 
missioner was  created.  The  banking  law,  as 
further  elaborated  in  1897,  included  stringent 

firovisions  in  regard  to  investments,  overdrafts, 
iability  of  shareholders  and  directors,  and  cash 
reserve.  Tliese  and  other  regulations  have  placed 
the  State  banks  upon  a  solid  foundation  and 
they  share  the  confidence  of  the  people  equally 
with  the  National  banks.  Private  banks  cannot 
operate  uncontrolledt  only  seven  operated  in 
1027  and  they  conformed  to  State  taw.  There  is 
a  law  guaranteeing  bank  deposits,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  encountere<l  difficulty  in  1927- 
There  were,  in  1928,  258  National  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  $18,532,000  and  total  and  individual 
deposits  amounting  to  $216,533,000.  There  were 
898  State  banks.  There  were  in  the  same  year 
eighteen  trust  companies.  The  incorporation  of 
saving  banks  is  authorized  by  the  law,  but 
practically  none  exists,  as  all  commercial  banks 
operate  savings  departments.  Banks  of  all  sorts, 
numbering  1180,  reported  in  June,  1927,  resources 
of  $541,455,000. 

Oovemment.  The  present  constitution  went 
into  operation  on  Jan.  29,  1861.  Amendments 
to  the  constitution  may  be  proposed  in  either 
legislative  House  and  must  receive  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  House. 
They  must  be  then  submitted  to  the  electors  of 
the  State  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  tJie 
electors  voting.  When  more  than  one  amend- 
ment shall  be  submitted  at  the  same  time,  th^ 
shall  be  so  submitted  as  to  enable  the  electors 
to  vote  on  each  amendment  separately;  and  not 
more  than  three  amendments  shall  be  submitted 
at  the  same  election.  Two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislative  con- 
curring, propositions  for  calling  a  constitutional 
convention  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  at 
large,  and,  if  agreed  to  by  a  majority,  the  Legis- 
lature shall  provide  for  the  same  at  the  next 
session. 

Legislative. — ^The  legislative  power  Is  vested 
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in  the  House  of  Bepresentativea  and  the  Senate. 
The  number  of  Representatives  and  Senators  is 
regulated  b^  law,  but  muet  never  exceed  125 
Representatives  and  40  Senators.  The  House  of 
Representatives  conBistB  of  one  member  for  each 
county  in  which  at  least  250  legal  votes  were 
cast  at  the  next  preceding  general  election. 
Sessions  of  the  Legislature  arc  held  once  in  two 
years,  beginning  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Janu- 
ary of  each  aTternato  year,  commencing  with 
tte  sesaion  of  1877.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  elected  for  two  years  and 
members  of  the  Senate,  for  four  years. 

Executive. — The  executive  department  consists 
of  the  (iovernor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary 
of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney  General, 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
hold  office  for  two  years.  The  supreme  executive 
power  of  the  State  Is  vested  in  the  Governor. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  ia  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Judiciary. — The  judicial  power  of  the  State 
is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  district  courts, 
probate  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such 
other  courts  inferior  to  the  supreme  court  as 
may  be  provided  by  law.  The  supreme  court 
consists  of  seven  justices,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
electors  at  large  for  terms  of  six  years  and 
who  are  privileged  to  sit  in  two  divisions.  Three 
justices  constitute  a  quorum  in  each  division, 
and  the  concurrence  of  three  are  necessary  for  a 
decision.  The  justice  who  is  senior  in  a  con- 
tinuous term  of  service  is  chief  justice.  The 
State  is  divided  into  five  judicial  districts,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  elected  a  district  judge. 
He  holds  office  for  four  years.  There  is  in  each 
county  a  probate  court,  the  judge  of  which  holds 
office  for  two  years.  Two  justices  of  the  peace 
are  elected  in  each  township  with  a  term  of 
office  of  two  years.  A  Court  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations, created  in  1920,  with  authority  over  labor 
disputes,  was  found  unconstitutional  in  1025, 
by  the  United  State  Supreme  Court,  with  regard 
to  its  chief  powers. 

Suffrage  and  Elections. — A  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  Nov.  5,  1012,  provided  that 
"the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  abridged  on 
account  of  sex."  Every  person  over  21  years 
of  age  who  ia  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  foreign  birth  who  has  declared  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  is  a  qualified  voter  if  a  resi- 
dent in  the  State  six  months  and  in  the  town- 
ship or  ward  30  days  next  preceding  the  election. 
A  primary  law  passed  in  1008  provided  for  the 
nomination  of  United  States  Senators  and  for 
candidates  to  elective  offices,  either  by  a  pri- 
mary or  by  independent  nominations  as  provided 
by  existing  statutes.  This  law  also  made  pro- 
vision for  the  date  on  which  primaries  shall 
be  held,  these  varjing  with  the  cities  of  the 
different  classes  and  the  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Elections  for  State  officers  arc  held  on 
even-numbered  years  and  for  municipal  officers 
on  odd  years.  A  separate  official  primary  ticket 
for  each  political  party  is  printed  and  provided 
for  use  at  each  voting  precinct.  The  person 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  at  a  pri- 
mary is  a  candidate  of  that  party,  for  any  ofTice 
other  than  that  of  United  States  Senator,  at  the 
next  ensuing  clt>ction.  The  candidates  for 
United  States  Senator  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  greatest  number  of  representa- 
tive and  senatorial  districts  of  the  State  are 


declared  by  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers  the 
nominees  of  their  respective  political  parties 
for  that  office.  The  act  designates  the  composi- 
tion of  the  party  council,  the  day  of  its  meet- 
ings, and  its  duties. 

Local  and  MunUApal  Oovemment. — Cities  are 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  popula- 
tion, viz.,  first  class,  over  15,000;  second  class, 
under  15,000  and  over  2000;  third  class,  not  ex- 
ceeding 2000.  By  law,  the  larger  cities  having 
the  commission  form  of  government  hare  five 
commissioners  and  the  smaller  only  three.  Each 
commissioner  is  under  bond  to  protect  the  city 
from  financial  loss  through  incompetence,  neg- 
lect, or  dishonesty.  The  commission -governed 
cities  have  in  most  cases  the  usual  features  of 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.  Cities  have 
the  power  to  vote  for  a  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and,  at  the  end  of  1014,  40  cities  in  the 
State  had  so  voted.  The  largest  of  these  were 
Coffeyville,  Fort  Scott,  Hutchinson.  Independ- 
ence, Kansas  City,  Lawrence,  Leavenworth,  Par- 
sons, Pittsburg,  Topelta,  and  Wichita  (qq.v,). 

Miscellaneous,  Constitutional,  and  Statutory 
Provisions. — Corporations  can  be  created  only 
under  general  laws,  but  all  such  laws  may  be 
appealed  or  amended.  Contributions  to  politi- 
cal campaigns  by  corporations  are  prohibited, 
and  newspapers  are  prohibited  from  printing 
campaign  literature  unless  over  the  signature  of 
at  least  two  officers  of  the  campaign  committee. 
A  child-labor  law  limits  the  character  of  employ- 
ment for  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  the 
hours  of  woric  for  persona  under  16  years  of  age. 
The  sale  of  cigarettes  was  prohibited  by  a  law  of 
1900,  repealed  in  1027.  In  1011  the  Legislature 
passed  a  workmen*8-compensation  act  and  an  em- 
ployers*-! lability  act  applicable  to  railroad  cor- 
porations. 

The  act  of  desertion  by  a  husband  or  parent  is 
punishable  by  a  maximum  penalty  of  two  years 
of  hard  labor  in  a  reformatory  or  penitentiary. 
A  law  passed  in  1909  modified  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  1880  by  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  any 
Dse  whatever  except  sacramental  purposes.  The 
same  Legislature  enacted  a  law  against  white- 
slave traffic.  A  constitutional  amendment  of 
1024  empowered  the  Legislature  to  tax  mineral 
products,  money,  mortgages,  and  notes  at  special 
rates.  Investment  security  issues,  according  to 
the  "blue  sky"  law  of  1911,  must  pass  ^ate 
scrutiny  to  become  marketable. 

Finance,  A  large  public  debt  was  created 
between  1861  and  1871,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ex- 
traordinary war  expenses  and  also  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  collecting  taxes.  This  debt  in  1865 
amounted  to  $517,000  and  in  1870  to  $1,403,000. 
In  the  latter  year,  a  movement  began  for  the 
reduction  of  expenditures  and  the  increase  of 
taxation,  and  from  that  date  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  State  was  improved.  Beginning  in 
1880,  tlie  State  adopted  the  policy  of  purchasing 
its  bonds  for  the  various  permanent  funds  so 
as  to  reduce  its  net  indebtedness  to  negligible 
proportions  by  1912.  In  1921  was  enacted  and 
ratified  at  the  polls  a  measure  to  provide  a  $25,- 
000,000  soldiers'  bonus.  Resulting  bond  issues 
raised  the  net  debt  to  $25,788,898  on  June  30, 
1926.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  amounted  to 
$46,812,323  and  the  disbursements  to  $43,758,- 
638.*  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1926.  there  was  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of 
$12,032,387.    The  receipts  include   the  direct 
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State  tax,  receipts  on  account  of  paynieiit  of 
bonda  and  interest  due  the  several  State  school 
funds,  fees  of  State  offices,  insurance-fund  re- 
ceipts, fees  of  all  State  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  United  States  aid  to  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  «nd  receipts  from  a 
sales  tax  on  gasoline. 

The  Boldiers'-bonus  bonds,  issued  in  and  after 
1823,  were  outstanding  on  July  1,  1927,  to  the 
total  of  $26,500,000  and  constituted  the  en- 
tirety of  the  State's  bonded  debt.  The  amount 
of  the  issue  had  been  increased  to  this  figure 
when,  after  the  original  authorization,  it  was 
found  in  1923  that  $25,000,000  would  not  suf- 
fice. Before  the  creation  of  this  debt,  which  re- 
lated to  the  exceptional  circumstances  occasioned 
by  the  War,  the  State  had  for  years  pursued  a 
policy  of  avoidance  of  indebtedness  on  any  con- 
siderable Bcale.  While  its  constitution  permitted 
that  debt  be  contracted  up  to  $1,000,000  for  pub- 
lic improvements  and  to  a  higher  total  if  the 
issue  were  previously  submitted  to  popular  vote, 
the  constitution  also  until  1920  forbade  the 
State's  taking  part  in  the  cost  of  road  construc- 
tion; but,  under  an  amendment  of  1920,  it  be- 
came permissible  for  the  State  to  reimburse 
counties  for  road-improvement  costs,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  that  the 
counties  had  incurred. 

Militia.  The  organized  militia  of  the  State 
includes  the  first  brigade  of  infantry,  compris- 
ing first  and  second  infantry,  first  provisional 
company  of  infantry  and  second  provisional 
company  of  infantry,  a  battery  of  field  artillery, 
a  company  of  signal  troops,  and  a  detachment  of 
sanitary  troops.  There  were,  in  1928,  3005  en- 
listed men  and  251  oflScers  enrolled  in  the  militia. 
Males  of  militia  age,  from  18  to  44  years,  in 
1920,  numbered  3fi5,403. 

Population.  The  population  figures  bv  dec- 
ades from  1860  follow:  1860,  107,206;  1870, 
304,399;  1880,  906,096;  1890,  1,428,108;  1900. 
1,470.495;  1910,  1,690,949;  1920,  1,769,257.  The 
estimated  population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  1,835,- 
000.  In  1890  the  State  ranked  tenth  in  popula- 
tion, but  in  1920  had  dropped  to  twenty-fourth. 
The  population  per  square  mile  in  1920  was  21.6. 
By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  population 
consists  of  native-white  persons,  1,598,328  in 
1020.  The  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage  numbered  289,524,  and  the  foreign- 
born  whites,  135,190.  The  largest  number  of 
foreign-born  whites  were  natives  of  Germany, 
23,380.  From  Russia  came  12,050;  from  Sweden, 
10,337;  from  Austria,  5183;  and  from  England, 
7899.  Those  living  in  towns  of  2.'300  or  more 
numtjered  617.D64  in  1920.  The  rural  population 
numbered  1,151,293.  The  population  in  1920 
was  divided  by  sex  into  009,221  males  and  860,- 
036  females.  The  persons  of  voting  age  num- 
bered 1,024,144.  The  smallness  of  the  increase 
in  the  population  in  each  decside  from  1890  is 
due  largely  to  the  emigration  of  settlers  to  what 
was  at  that  time  the  adjoining  territory  of  Okla- 
homa and  to  Indian  Territory.  There  was  a 
large  influx  from  1880  to  1S90  as  a  result  of  the 
"b<x>m"  which  occurred  in  the  entire  trans- 
Missouri  region  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade. 
As  Kansas  is  centrally  situated  and  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  to  be  settled, 
the  population  is  more  representative  of  every 
part  of  the  country  than  that  of  most  of  the  other 
Western  States.  This  condition  was  especially 
accentuated  in  the  early  period  of  fiettlement 
due  to  the  slavery  BtruggIe---botb  the  North  and 


the  South  having  attempted  to  secure  c<»itroI 
of  the  field.  (See  History.)  Owing  to  the  dry- 
ness of  its  soil  and  climate,  the  western  third 
of  the  State  is  very  sparsely  inhabited.  There 
are  no  very  large  centres  of  population  and  the 
percentage  of  urban  population  as  noted  above  is 
conaequentlj  small.  Kansas  City,  Widiita,  and 
Topeka  are  the  only  places  which  in  1920  had  a 
population  of  50,000  or  over.  The  population 
of  Kansas  City  in  1920  was  101,177  and  of 
WichiU,  72,217.  Topeka,  the  capital,  had  a 
population  of  60,022.  The  other  larger  cities 
and  populations  are  Leavenworth,  16,912;  At- 
chison, 12,630;  Hutchinson,  23,298;  Pittsburg, 
18,052 ;  Coffeyville,  13,452 ;  Parsons,  10,028 ; 
Lawrence,  12,450;  Independence,  11,920;  Fort 
Scott,  10,693. 

Education.  The  State  from  its  earliest  set- 
tlement has  been  one  of  the  most  progressive  in 
its  educational  policy.  Although  there  is  a  great 
preponderance  of  rural  population  and  a  con- 
sequently serious  problem  to  meet,  the  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  is  small.  In  1920,  of  a  total 
population  10  years  of  age  or  over,  22,281,  1.6 
per  cent,  were  illiterate.  Only  four  other  States 
— Iowa,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Idaho— had  in 
1920  a  lower  percentage  of  illiteracy.  Among 
native-born  whites,  the  illiterates  in  1920  num- 
bered only  0.6  per  cent  of  a  total  population  10 
years  of  age  or  over.  Among  foreign-born  whites, 
the  percentage  was  10.5  per  cent,  and  among  ne- 
groes, it  was  8.8  per  cent  {in  1900,  22.3  per  cent). 

According  to  the  Federal  school  statistics,  the 
school  population  in  1925-26  (ages  5  to  17)  was 
473,094.  Of  these,  an  average  of  357,041  at- 
tended schools.  Out  of  the  school  population 
of  1910,  388,371  were  native-bom  whites;  99,790, 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage;  10,321,  foreign- 
born  whites;  and  10,047,  negroes.  According  to 
the  report  of  ttie  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  total  school  population  in  1912 
was  510.273.  The  total  enrollment  in  that  year 
was  395,064  and  the  average  daily  attendance, 
298,128.  The  number  of  male  teachers  employed 
in  1025-20  was  3432;  female  teachers  numbered 
15,528.  l^e  average  yearly  salaries  of  teachers 
in  rural  schools  and  in  graded  schools,  combined, 
was  $1114.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
term  was  175  days.  The  total  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  was  $35,603,030,  exclusive  of 
debt  service. 

The  progress  and  development  of  high  schools 
have  been  remarkable.  From  1907  to  1912,  the 
number  of  high  schools  increased  100  per  cent, 
the  enrollment  increased  100  per  cent,  and  the 
teaching  force  increased  120  per  cent.  The 
courses  in  these  high  schools  have  been  broad- 
ened and  liberalized  with  a  view  to  conserving 
the  interests  of  that  great  majority  of  pupils 
whose  formal  training  ends  with  the  high  school. 
There  were,  in  1912,  189  high  schools  maintain- 
ing normal  training  courses  and  96  high  schools 
(uering  courses  in  agriculture  and  domestic 
science.  In  addition  to  this,  many  schools  offer 
commerical  courses.  The  establishment  of  town- 
ship hi^h  schools  has  been  undertaken.  The 
courses  in  these  schools  have  in  view  rural  con- 
ditions and  rural  needs.  In  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  decided  awakening  among  the  people 
of  the  State  as  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  school 
The  Legislature  of  1911  passed  several  important 
measures  looking  to  the  improvement  of  these 
schools.  In  1911,  124  new  rural  school  buildings 
were  erected  and  in  1012,  142.  In  1926  there 
were  174  consolidated  schools,  represeuting  400 
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original  districts  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  in 
many  of  theee  Bchools,  work  of  high-school  grade 
was  conducted. 

There  are  State  normal  schools  at  Emporia, 
Hays,  and  Pittsburg.  The  latter  is  a  manual- 
training  normal  school.  Other  State  institu- 
tions include  the  Unlrersity  of  Kansas  at  Law- 
rence, the  Kansas  State  Agricnltural  CoU^  at 
Manhattan,  School  for  the  Blind  at  Kansas  City, 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Olathe.  These  institu- 
tions are  under  the  control  of  a  State  board  of 
administration  created  by  the  Legislature  of 
1913.  The  private  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion include  Baker  University  at  Baldwin,  Beth- 
any College  at  Lindaborg,  Campbell  College  at 
Holton,  the  Coll^  of  Emporia  at  Emporia, 
Cooper  Colle^  at  Sterling,  Fairmount  Coll^  at 
Wichita,  Friends  University  at  Wichita,  Hi^- 
land  College  at  Highland,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at.Salina,  McPherson  Colle^  at  McPher- 
Bon,  Midland  College  at  Atchison,  Ottawa 
University  at  Ottawa,  Southwestern  College  at 
Winfleld,  Washburn  College  at  TopdEa,  and 
Western  University  at  Quindaro. 

Charitiea  and  Corrections.  Charitable  in- 
stitutions are  under  the  supervision  of  a  State 
board  of  administration,  and  the  penal  institu- 
tions are  controlled  and  supervised  by  a  State 
board  of  corrections.  They  include  the  Top^a 
State  Hospital,  the  Osawatomie  State  Hospital, 
the  Larned  State  Hospital,  the  State  Hospital  for 
Epileptics  at  Parsons,  the  State  Tuberculosis 
Hospital  at  Norton,  the  State  Home  for  Feeble- 
Minded  at  Winfleld,  and  the  State  Orphans 
Home  at  Atchison.  The  penal  institutions  in- 
clude the  State  Penitentiary  at  Lansing,  the 
Industrial  Beformatory  for  Young  Men  at 
Hutchinson,  the  Boys*  Industrial  School  at  To- 
peka,  and  the  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Beloit. 
There  are  two  patriotic  institutions,  the  State 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Fort  Dodge  and  the  Mother 
Bickerdyke  Home  Annex  at  Ellsworth.  There 
are  also  a  large  number  of  private  institutions 
engaged  wholly  or  partly  in  charitable  work,  re- 
ceiving aid  by  appropriation.  These  institutions 
are  all  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  board  of 
administration.  In  1911  a  board  of  penal  in- 
stitutions replaced  the  directors  of  the  peniten- 
tiary and  managers  of  the  Kansas  industrial 
reformatory.  Convicts  of  the  State  are  em. 
ployed  in  building  public  roads,  and  it  is  un- 
lawful for  convicts  to  work  for  private  citizens. 

Beligion.  The  Methodists  are  the  largest  re- 
ligions body  in  the  States  having  more  than  twice 
the  m^bership  of  any  other  Protestant  denom- 
ination. Among  the  large  number  of  other  sects 
represented,  the  most  important  are  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  Lutherans,  Congregationalists,  and 
Friends. 

History,  Among  the  Indian  tribes  who  lived 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  Kansas  were 
the  Shawnees,  the  Osages,  the  Omahas,  and,  of 
later  urrivals,  the  Kickapooe  and  the  Illinois. 
In  1541  a  small  force  of  Spaniards  and  Indians 
under  Coronado  traversed  the  r^on  from  son^- 
west  to  northeast,  but  no  results  followed  this 
expedition.  The  country  remained  imexplored 
till  1719,  when  it  was  visited  by  Frenchmen 
from  Louisiana.  In  1803  the  greater  portion  of 
what  is  now  Kansas  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase;  the  southwestern  section  of  the  State 
was  ceded  by  Texas  to  the  Federal  government 
in  1850.  The  r^on  was.  explored  by  Lewis  uid 
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Clark  in  1804,  Lieutenant  Pike  in  1806-07,  and 
Lieutenant  Long  in  1819.  Fort  Leavenworth 
was  erected  in  1827,  and  four  years  later  the 
Baptists  founded  a  mission  to  the  Shawnees 
near  the  Missouri  River.  Emigrant  trains  on 
the  way  to  California  crossed  the  r^ion  as  early 
as  1844;  and  the  army  of  General  Kearney,  in- 
tended for  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  set  out  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  in  1846.  In  1854  the  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  700.  The  region  formed 
a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri  till  1821,  re- 
maining unorganized  from  that  year  till  1854. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  organize  the  Territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  (see  Kansas-Nebkabka 
Bill),  the  supporters  of  slavery  incorporated  in 
the  act  of  organization  a  declaration  repealipg 
the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  and  leaving 
the  question  of  slavery  to  be  decided  by  the  in- 
habitonts  of  the  Territory  in  framing  their  con- 
stitution. The  Act,  passed  in  May,  1854,  thus 
removed  the  barrier  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
which  had  been  created  by  Congress  34  years 
previously,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  which  dur- 
ing all  that  period  both  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern portions  of  the  Union  had  held  themselves 
to  be  "forever"  bound.  The  plea  by  which  it  was 
Bou^t  to  justify  this  act  was  that  the  Com- 
promise of  1850,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
Congress  as  a  final  settlement  of  all  the  differ- 
ences respecting  slavery  which  then  existed,  op- 
erated as  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  Missouri  re- 
striction. 

Before  the  bill  had  passed  through  Congress, 
immigrants  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and 
from  the  Northern  States  entered  Kansas,  and  , 
the  struggle  for  its  possession  began.  On  June 
10  a  ^roslavenr  meeting  declared  slavery  ex- 
istent in  the  Territory.  In  September  immi- 
grants from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  founded 
I^nvenworth  and  Atchison,  while  colonists  from 
New  England  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  settled  before  the  end  of 
that  year  at  Lawrence,  Topeka,  Osawatomie, 
and  other  towns.  On  October  7  A.  H.  Reeder, 
apiwint^  Federal  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
arrived  in  Kansas,  In  the  same  month  a  force 
of  Missourians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  drive  the  antislavery  men  from  Lawrence. 
On  Nov.  29,  1854,  at  an  election  held  for  the 
choice  of  a  Territorial  delegate  to  Congress, 
armed  bodies  of  men  from  Missouri  took  posses- 
sion of  the  polls  and  cast  1700  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  2843.  On  March  30,  1855,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  elect  a  Territorial  Le^slature,  and 
again  the  Missourians  appeared  in  large  num- 
bers and  elected  proslavery  delegates  from  every 
district.  The  number  of  proslavery  votes  was 
6427  out  of  a  total  of  6218,  though  it  was  well 
known  that  the  number  of  legal  voters  in  the 
Territory  was  less  than  3000.  Governor  Reeder 
set  aside  the  returns  from  six  of  thb  districts 
and  ordered  new  elections,  which  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Free  State  delegates.  The  first  Terri- 
torial Legislature  assembled  at  Pawnee,  July  2, 
1856.  The  Proslavery  party  had  a  majority  in 
this  body  and  expelled  the  members  who  had 
been  chosen  at  the  second  election  ordered  by 
the  Governor.  The  statutes  of  Missouri  were 
adopted  in  the  main.  Acts  were  passed  making 
it  a  capital  offense  to  assist  slaves  in  escaping 
either  to  or  from  the  Territory,  and  felony  to 
circulate  antislavery  publications  or  to  deny 
the  right  to  hold  slaves;  also  requiring  all  voters 
to  swear  to  support  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In 
July  Govonor  Reeder  br<^e  off  all  relations 
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with  the  Legislature  anfl  became  an  active  par- 
tisan of  the  Free  State  party.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, on  July  31,  by  Wilson  Shaanon,  who 
in  turn  gave  way  to  John  W.  Geary  in  Septem- 
ber, 1850.  The  Free  State  men,  meanwhile* 
refused  to  acknowledge  ttie  legality  of  the  Terri- 
torial government,  and  initiated  a  movement  for 
establishing  a  State  government  without  an  en- 
abling act  on  the  part  of  Congross.  A  conven- 
tion of  Free  State  men  met  at  Topeka,  Oct.  23, 

1855,  and  adopted  a  State  constitution  prohibit- 
ing slavery  after  July  4,  1857,  but  excluding 
n^oes  from  the  State.  An  election  was  held 
December  15,  and  the  constitution  was  accepted. 
The  Proslavery  party,  however,  abfltained  from 
participation.  An  election  for  State  cdBcera  and 
a  Legislature  under  this  constitution  was  held 
Jan.  15,  1S56,  and  Charles  Robinson  was  chosen 
Grovemor.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Free  State 
party  to  avoid  armed  hostilities  with  the  pro- 
slavery  government  of  the  Territory,  so  as  not 
to  come  into  conflict  with  the  United  States 
authorities.  The  attempt,  however,  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial sheriff  to  seize  a  prisoner  at  Lawrence 
resulted  in  his  being  shot.  The  leaders  of  the 
Free  State  men  were  thereupon  indicted  for 
treason  and  imprisoned,  and  on  May  21  a  mob 
of  proslavery  men  sacked  the  town  of  Lawrence. 
The  massacre  of  five  men  on  Pottawatomie 
Creek  by  John  Brown  and  his  sons,  on  May  23, 

1856,  marked  the  beginning  of  civil  war,  which 
continued  through  the  month  of  June  till  the 
United  States  troops  suppressed  &e  combatants. 
On  July  4,  1856,  the  Free  State  Le^slature  met 
at  Topeka,  but  was  dispersed  hy  the  Federal 
forces.  A  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  to  convene  at  Topeka,  Jan.  6,  1857, 
led  to  the  arrest  of  ite  members.  Gov.  Robert 
J.  Walker,  who  had  replaced  Governor  Geaiy 
in  March,  1857,  succeeded  in  making  terms  with 
the  Free  State  men,  who  abandoned  the  Topeka 
constitution  and  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tion for  a  Territorial  L^slature  in  October, 
1867.  The  Free  State  party  triumphed  at  the 
polls;  but  the  Proslavery  party  had  in  the  mean- 
while summoned  a  convention  which,  on  Nov.  7, 

1857,  adopted  the  Lecompton  Constitution  (q.v.), 
guaranteeing  the  possession  of  all  slave  prop- 
erty already  in  Kansas,  and  submitted  to  the 
electors  (December  21)  that  clause  only  which 
legalized  slavery  for  all  time.  The  provision 
was  accepted  bjr  the  Proslavery  party,  the  Free 
State  men  decbning  to  vote;  but  when  the  Le- 
compton Constitution  as  a  whole  was  submitted 
to  the  people,  Jan.  4,  1858,  it  was  decisively  re- 
jected and  defeated  indirectly,  for  the  second 
time,  on  August  2,  at  an  election  ordered  by 
Congress  on  the  so-called  English  Bill,  a  com- 
promise measure.  Immigration  from  the  North 
in  the  meanwhile  had  made  the  Free  State  men 
overwhelmingly  prep<Hiderant.  In  the  same  elec* 
tion  in  whi^  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was 
rejected  for  tiie  first  time,  they  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  Territorial  government.  On  Jidy 
5,  1859,  a  constitutionaf  convention  met  at 
Wyandotte  and  adopted  a  constitution  prohibit- 
ing slavery  ( July  27 ) .  This  was  ratified  October 
4  by  a  vote  of  10,421  to  5530.  On  November  8 
delegates  to  Congress  and  members  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  were  chosen,  and  on  Jan.  29, 
1861,  Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

In  the  Civil  War  Kansas  sent  into  the  Add  a 
larger  number  of  soldiers,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  than  any  other  Stete.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  State  lay  exposed  to  the  inctirsitnu 


of  Confederates  from  Missouri.  On  Aug.  21, 
1S63,  Quantrell's  guerrillas  raided  the  town  of 
Lawrence  and  killed  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  Tlie  cessatim  of  war  was  followed 
immediately  by  a  great  infiux  of  immigrants. 
Railway  development  began  in  1868,  and  by  1872 
there  were  more  than  2000  miles  of  railway 
track  in  operation.  Between  1878  and  1880 
widespread  excitement  and  dissatisfaction  among 
the  negroes  of  the  South  led  to  the  migration 
of  40,000  of  their  number  to  Kansas.  Prohibi- 
tion became  an  important  question  in  politics 
after  1880;  the  movement  encountered  greet  op- 
position in  the  b^innin^  but  by  1890  the  prin- 
ciple was  wdl  esteblidied  in  the  Stat^  thou^ 
in  the  large  cities  the  antiliquor  laws  were  not 
zealously  enforced.  The  influence  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  (q.v.)  after  1888  brought  the 
Stete  into  conflict  with  the  railway  companies 
and  led  to  the  passing  of  antitrust  laws  in  1889 
and  1897. 

In  politics  Kansas  has  belonged  for  the  most 

fart  to  the  Republicans,  who  failed  to  carry  the 
tato  in  only  Uiree  elections  from  the  Civil  War 
to  1896.  In  1882  the  Democrate  won  on  an  anti- 
prohibition  platform,  and  in  1892  and  1896  the 
People's  party  and  Democrate,  in  fusion,  elected 
their  ticket.  In  the  winter  of  1893  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  Populists  each  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize an  independent  l^egislature.  The  dispute 
was  terminated  by  the  intervention  of  the  militia 
and  the  courts.  The  strufQjle  of  independent 
producers  and  the  oil  trast  for  the  possession  of 
the  Kansas  oil  field  led,  in  1604-06,  to  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  prevailing  com- 
mercial conditions.  At  the  same  time  the  Stete 
Legislature  declared  the  Standard  pipe  lines 
common  carriers,  fixed  maximum  railway  charges 
for  transporting  oil,  and  voted  to  esteblish  a 
Stete  oil  refinery,  which  was  later  declared  un- 
constitutional. 

Progressives  found  in  Kansas  prolific  soil,  and 
the  growth  of  this  party  was  faciliteted  by  the 
passage  of  the  new  primary  law  which  went  into 
effect  is  1908.  In  the  primaries  of  that  year 
W.  R.  Stubbs  and  Joseph  L,  Bristow,  Insurgent 
Republican  candidates  for  the  nomination  to  the 
ofiices  of  Governor  and  United  Stetes  Senator 
respectively,  were  successful  by  large  majorities. 
In  the  election  on  Nov.  3,  1908,  Taft  received 
197,298  votes;  Bryan,  161,086;  Debs,  Socialist, 
12,420.  Mr.  Stubbs  was  elected  Governor  a 
plurality  of  nearly  35,000.  A  Republican  Le|ps- 
lature  was  chosen  which  elected  Mr.  Bristow  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  Insurgente  con- 
tinued to  gain  in  strength,  and  in  the  primaries 
of  1910  Governor  Stubbs  was  renominated,  and 
the  results  in  other  olliees  showed  almost  univer- 
sal success  for  this  faction.  They  were  equally 
successful  in  the  election  following,  and  Gover- 
nor Stubbs  was  reelected  a  majority  of  16,000 
votes.  The  election  for  municipal  ofiices  held  in 
1911  was  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  Iai:ge 
number  of  Socialists  chosen.  Tli^  elected  tiie 
mayor  in  Girard  and  a  number  of  officers  in 
Port  Scott.  In  this  year  two  Democrate  were 
chosen  to  succeed  Republican  Rcpresentetives 
who  had  died.  At  the  election  on  Nov.  5,  1912, 
the  Democrats  carried  the  Stete  for  President. 
The  vote  was  as  follows:  Wilson,  143,663:  Roose- 
velt, 120,210;  Taft,  74,845;  Debs,  26,779.  For 
Governor,  Hodges,  Democrat,  received  167.540; 
Capper,  R^ubfican,  167,511;  and  the  Socialist 
candidate,  24,804.  Tlie  Legislature  was  returned 
Democratic.   The  gubernatorial  contest  was  the 
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eloseet  in  the  record  of  the  State,  an  official 
eoant  bang  neceBWir  before  determination  could 
be  reached.  Judge  William  H.  Thompson,  Demo- 
crat, was  chosen  United  States  Senator  by  the 
new  Legislature.  In  1914  the  Republicans  re- 
gained a  large  part  of  their  strer^h.  In  the 
November  election  Arthur  Capper,  Republican, 
defeated  Governor  Hodgea,  while  the  Progressive 
vote  fell  off  nearly  40,000.  Charles  Curtis,  who 
had  defeated  Senator  Bristow  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  the  Senate,  was  elected  for 
the  term  beginning  Mar.  4,  1915.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  Gov^nors  and  the  parties  to 
which  they  belonged: 


Andrew  H.  Recdw  18U-S6 

Wibon  Sluumoo  lSfi&-S0 

JohD  W.  Qoary  ISfiO-fiT 

Robert  J.  Walker  1857-68 

Jantea  W.  Denver  IS68 

Samacl  Madary  lS6S-iO 

Frederiok  P.  Stwtton  1860-61 

STATB. 

Charles  Robinson  RepuUioaii  1861-68 

Thomas  Carney   "   1863-65 

SamuelJ.  Crawford   "  J'   1865-69 

James  M.  Harvey   "   1869-73 

Thomas  A.  Osbom   "   187S-77 

George  T.  Anthony   "   1877-79 

John  P.  8t.  John   "   1879-83 

GeoTKeW.  OUck  Damomt   1883-85 

John  A.  Martin  R«pubU«ut  1886-80 

I^man  U.  Humphrey , ,        *'  1889-93 

Lorenio  D.  Lcwelling.  . PopuUst-Demoorat  1893-95 

Edmund  N.  Morrill ....  RepuUioan  1896-97 

John  W.  Lcedy  Populiat-Demoorat  1897-40 

WUIiam  E.  Stanley. . .  .Rcmubliean  1899-1903 

W.J.Bailey   "   1903-06 

Edward  W.  Hooh   "   1905-00 

Walter  R.  Stubba   "   1909-13 

George  H.  Hodses  Dnnocrat  1913-15 

Arthur  Capper  K^blioan  1015-10 

H.    J.    Allen   "   1919-23 

Jonallinn  M.  DaWs. .  .Democrat   in2n-2r> 

Ben  S.  Panlen  Republican   in2:i-20 

Clyde  U.  lleeJ   "  ive»~ 

Bibliography.    Hutchinson,  Remurcea  and 
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1850  to  18Q0,  coDHult:  Hale,  Kansas  and  Jie- 
hraska  (Boston,  1854) ;  Brewerton,  The  War  in 
Kansas  (New  York,  1856);  Gibson,  Geary  and 
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(Lafayette,  Ind.,  1868) ;  Wilder.  Annals  of  Kan- 
sas (Topeka,  1875);  Tuttle,  A  Centennial  His- 
tory of  the  State  of  Kansas  (Madison,  Wis., 
1876) ;  Andreas,  History  of  Kansas  (Chicago, 
1883) ;  Thayer,  A  History  of  the  Kansas  Cru- 
sade (New  York,  1889);  Kansas  Historical  So- 
ciety, Transactions  (Topeka,  1890  et  seq.); 
Robinson,  The  Kansas  Conflict  ( New  York, 
1892);  £itlng,  The  Struggle  for  Freedom  in 
Kansas  (lb.,  1894);  Kansas:  A  Cyclopadia  of 
Btat»  History  (Chicago,  1911);  C.  R.  Green, 
Early  Days  in  Kansas  (Topeka,  1912);  R.  G. 
Taylor,  Byllabus  of  Kansas  History  (Manhat- 
tan, 1913);  M.  E.  Dobbs,  Kansas  Voters'  Man- 
ual (Wichita,  1913);  also  reports  of  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society,  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  other  State  departments. 


KAJTOAB,  Unitebsitt  op.  A  State  institu- 
tion for  hitler  education  at  Lawrence,  Kans., 
founded  in  1866.  The  student  body  of  the  uni- 
versity has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years. 
In  1895  it  had  about  630  students.  This  num- 
ber had  increased  in  1914  to  over  2400.  It  is 
the  only  institution  in  Kansas  which  concerns 
itself  with  practically  nothing  less  than  higher 
education  of  the  college  or  university  type.  The 
university  was  organized  in  1864  and  opened  in 
1866.  It  has  departments  of  engineering,  music, 
law,  pharmacy,  and  a  preparatory  department. 
There  is  also  a  school  of  medicine.  The  univer- 
sity is  supported  entirely      tlie  State.  Since 

1913  the  university  has  done  a  large  amount  of 
pnblic-sen'ice  work  for  the  State.  It  gives  the 
time  of  one  full  professor  to  the  Public  Utili- 
ties CommiSHion;  the  time  of  one  man  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  in  connection  with  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal;  the  time  of  one 
full  professor  to  the  devdopment  of  State  fish 
hatcheriee;  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  the 
time  of  three  men  in  drug  laboratories,  two  in 
the  food  laboratories,  two  men  in  the  water- 
analysis  laboratory,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  of  one  man  to  pathological  work  for  the 
Htato.  The  university  and  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  form  practically  one  system.  The 
faculty  numbers  about  200.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  about  $160,000  and  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  about  $500,000.  The  library  eon- 
tains  about  85,000  volumes.    The  president  in 

1914  was  Frank  Strong.  LL.D. 

KAKSAS  CITY.  The  largest  city  in  Kan- 
Eas  and  the  county  seat  of  Wyandotte  Coimty, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kansas  River,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  opposite  and 
adjoining  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Map:  Kansas,  H 
4).  It  is  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
roads, and  on  two  interurban  electric  lines 
which  furnish  freight  and  passenger  service  for 
a  large  traffic.  lUe  city  co%-er9  an  area  of  17 
square  miles  and  is  built  on  bluffs,  plateaus,  and 
river  bottoms.  It  is  noted  for  its  large  stock- 
yards, slaughterhouses,  and  meat-packing  plant 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Chicago,  is  the  mtnt 
important  live-stock  market  in  the  United  States. 
It  nas  also  important  grain  and  flour  interests, 
the  railroad  and  mill  elevators  on  the  Kansas 
side  having  a  grain  capacity  of  8,005,000  bushed ; 
and  there  are  railroad-«ar  and  machine  shops 
and  *e^n8ive  manufactories  of  soap,  flour,  bar- 
rels, boxes,  structural  steel,  railroad  iron,  car 
wheels,  scales,  foundry  products,  etc.  The  man- 
ufacturing interests  represent  a  production 
valued  at  $175,000,000  annually,  with  a  capi- 
tal investment  of  $45,000,000,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  some  15,000  persons. 

The  Kansas  River,  from  the  bed  of  which  an 
enormous  amount  of  high-grade  building  sand 
is  produced,  is  spanned  here  by  14  railroad, 
vehicle,  and  atreet-car  bridges.  There  are  20 
parks  and  playgrounds,  comprising  an  area  of 
25C  acres.  Of  these.  City  Park  ts  a  remarkably 
beautiful  natural  park  of  100  acres.  In  the 
business  district,  adjoining  the  well-known  Wy- 
andotte Indian  Cemetery,  is  Huron  Park,  in 
the  cratre  of  which  is  situated  the  Ca.Tnegle 
library.  Thirty  miles  of  boulevards  have  been 
planned.  More  than  one-third  of  these  were 
developed  in  1914,  and  provisions  made  to  carry 
on  the  work  under  a  definite  annual  expendi- 
ture. Kansas  City  is  the  seat  of  the  Kansas 
City  University  (Methodist  EpiscopalX,  opened 
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in  1896,  Western  UniTerdty  ( Moored),  and  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind.  There  are  two 
large  hospitals  and  other  smaller  ones,  three 
fine  high  sclioola,  and  more  than  40  grade  and 
parochial  schools.  The  city's  income  in  1913 
was  $3,430,000,  while  its  payments  amounted 
to  $3,258,000,  the  chief  items  of  expense  being: 
education,  $394,000;  police  department,  $82,- 
000;  fire  department,  $130,000;  and  water^upply 
system,  $74,000.  The  city  owns  the  water  works, 
which  represent  an  inveetm^t  of  $2,000,000, 
and  the  electric-li^ht  plant.  The  municipality 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government  in 
1909.  Kansas  City  was  chartered  in  1886,  when 
the  former  municipalities  of  Armourdale,  Kan- 
eaa  City,  Wyandotte,  and  Armstrong  were  con- 
solidated under  the  present  name.  The  oldest 
of  these  cities  was  Wyandotte,  settled  by  the 
Wyandotte  Indians  in  1843.  White  settlers 
came  soon  after,  and  in  1858  it  received  a  town 
charter.  The  following  year  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  city.  The  place  was  the  scene  of  consider- 
able agitation  durin^  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
trouble,  the  convention  which  drew  up  the  Kan- 
sas constitution  having  met  here  in  July,  1859. 
I'op.,  1800,  38,316;  1900,  51,418;  1910,  82,331, 
including  10,344  persons  of  foreign  birth  and 
9286  negroes;  1914,  04,271;  1920,  101.177. 

KANSAS  CITY.  An  important  railroad 
centre  in  Jackson  Co.,  Mo.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Missouri  and  Kantian  rivers,  on  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas boundary  line,  235  miles  direct 
and  280  miles  by  rail  sveat  by  nortli  of  St.  Louis, 
on  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  Fe,  Burlington  Route,  Chicago  Great 
Western,  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  Elansas  City 
Southern,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  Missouri 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Wabash  railroads  (Map;  Missouri, 
B  2 ) .  Within  the  city  these  roads  form  the 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway  Company,  which 
operates  a  Belt  Line  some  30  miles  in  length 
and  which  furnishes  intercommunication  among 
than.  The  company  is  just  completing  a  com- 
prehensive avstem  of  freight  and  passenger  ter- 
minals  which  will  cost  upward  of  $50,000,000. 
A  part  of  the  plan  includes  the  new  Union 
Station,  to  be  used  in  common  by  all  of  the 
roads  and  which  will  cost  $6,500,000.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  xinion  stations  in  Amer- 
ica. T^vo  other  roads — the  Kansas  City,  Mexico, 
and  Orient  and  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and 
Gulf — are  built  to  within  a  short  distance  of, 
and  are  planned  to  enter,  the  cily.  To  fadli- 
tate  railroad  transit  three  great  bridges  have 
been  constructed  across  the  Missouri  River,  and 
another  one  has  been  authorized  (1914)  by 
Congress.  Kailroad  facilities  are  supplemented 
by  transportation  on  the  Missouri  River  from 
Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  by  the  Kansas  City- 
Missouri  River  Navigation  Company.  This  com- 
pany is  owned  by  the  citizens  at  large,  its  cash 
capital  of  $1,200,000  having  been  raised  by 
popular  subscription.  It  operates  a  regular 
service  of  stefuners  and  steel  nonsinkable  fire- 
proof barges  and  provides  water  transportation 
to  the  sea  via  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  New  Orleans.  The  street-railway  sys- 
tem consists  of  281  miles  of  tracks,  and  univer- 
aal  transfers  are  given.  Kansas  City  is  rapidly 
growing  as  an  intcrurban  railway  centre,  there 
heiog  8  lines  in  operation,  with  180  miles  of 
tracks,  and  numerous  lines  proposed. 

Kansas  City  is  picturesquely  situated  on 


three  elerationa.  The  manufacturing  and  whole- 
sale districts  are,  in  the  main,  on  the  first  and 
are  separated  from  the  central  business  or  re- 
tail district,  which  is  on  the  next  elevation,  by 
high  bluffs,  the  two  elevations  being  connected 
by  tunnels  and  ornamental  viaducts.  The  resi- 
dent sections  are  on  the  third  and  highest  ele- 
vation. The  bluffs  admit  of  splendid  landscape 
treatment  and  are  mostly  a  part  of  the  park 
and  boulevard  system,  the  famous  Cliff  Drives 
running  along  them.  Out  of  the  total  street 
mileage  (600)  there  are  400  miles  of  paved 
streets,  the  paving  being  largely  of  asphalt, 
brick,  and  macadam.  Among  the  notable  public 
structures  are  the  Union  Station,  United  States 
Custom  House,  City  Hall,  Court  House,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Live  Stock  Exchange  (which 
is  the  largest  building  devoted  exclusively  to 
live-stock  offices  in  the  world),  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
General  Hospital,  and  high  schools  (of  which 
latter  there  are  six).  There  is  also  a  XJnited 
States  Weather  Bureau  Station. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  public  schools  is 
supplemented  by  institutions  for  special  train- 
ing in  medicine,  nursing,  osteopathy,  law,  en- 
^neering,  dentistir,  music,  business,  dressmak- 
ing, and  industrial  sciences.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  parochial  schools  and  academies  of  high 
standing  and  niunerous  private  and  preparatory 
schools.  The  University  of  Missouri,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  William  Jewell  College,  Park 
College,  and  Baker  University  are  within  a 
few  hours'  ride.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
operates  a  municipal  farm,  where  men  who  are 
putty  offenders  work  out  their  fines  in  the  open 
air  and  where  farming,  truck  gardening,  quarry- 
ing, and  building  construction  are  taught.  The 
board  also  operates  a  woman's  reformatory  and 
welfare  loan  agency,  maintains  a  housing  com- 
mission and  a  free  legal-aid  bureau,  and  has 
general  oversight  of  charities  and  corrections 
and  public  dance  halls.  The  Juvenile  Court  (a 
division  of  the  Circuit  Court)  maintains  a  boys' 
hotel,  a  girls'  industrial  home,  and  a  farm  for 
bojB  (all  of  tiieae  for  neglected  or  abandoned 
children)  and  administers  a  widows'  p^ion 
fund  provided  by  the  (»unty.  Hie  Jewish  Edu- 
cational Institute,  the  Helping  Hand  Institute, 
and  the  Institutional  Churdi  are  effective  aids 
specializing  in  social  welfare  work.  Kansas 
City's  park  and  boulevard  system  is  extensive. 
Fifty  miles  of  parked  boulevards  connect  2600 
acres  of  public  parks  within  the  city  limits, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Swope  Park,  containing 
1331  acres.  There  are  a  number  ot  public  amuse- 
ment parks. 

In  Kansas  City  is  located  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  District  No.  10,  which  includes 
the  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, one-half  of  New  Mexico,  one-half  of  Okla- 
homa, and  one-fourth  of  Missouri.  Bank  clear- 
ings for  1914  were  $3,015,810,567,  an  increase 
of  174  per  cent  in  10  years.  In  monthly  clear- 
ings it  has  ranked,  during  recent  years,  between 
fifth  and  sixth  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  distributing  point  for  a  vast  agricultural 
region  to  the  west  and  south,  Kansas  Ci^  con- 
trols lai^  wholesale  interests,  its  jobbing  trade 
being  veiy  extensive.  In  grain,  live  stock,  and 
meat  padting  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  its  sister 
city  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  are  closely  allied,  tbe 
two  cities  forming  practicallv  one  industrial 
and  commercitd  community  witn  the  same  street- 
car syst^n,  the  same  telephone  service  and  the 
same  frei|^t  and  passenger  terminal.  Kantaa 
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City  is  the  largest  winter-wheat  market  in  the 
world  and  the  second  market  (primary)  in  re- 
ceipts of  gmeral  grain  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  elevator  capacity  for  over  16.000,000  bpshels 
of  grain.  It  is  the  largest  market  and  dtstrib- 
utlog  point  for  hay  in  the  world.  Flour  milling 
is  extensive,  the  output  for  1914  being  2,178,800 
barrels.  The  total  value  of  live  stock  marketed 
in  1914  was  $208,000,000.  and  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts from  packing  houses  in  1014  aggregated 
$178,000,000.  The  shipments  of  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  during  1014  amounted  to  $50,000,- 
000.  Kansas  City  ranks  first  as  a  mule  market. 
It  ranks  first  in  the  sale  of  yellow-pine  lumber 
and  third  as  a  general  lumber  market,  this  busi- 
ness amounting  to  $40,000,000  a  year.  Its  coal 
business  is  ertensive  and  amounts  to  $28,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  its  lime  and  cement  business  to 
$13,500,000  a  year.  Greater  Kansas  City  has 
approximately  1200  factories,  with  a  cash  in- 
vestment of  $100,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
products  of  these  factories  in  1914  was  $319,- 
000,000,  and  the  employees  numbered  40,000. 
The  greater  city  ranks  tenth  in  the  value  of 
maniifactured  output  and  is  rapidly  growing  as 
a  manufacturing  centre. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
biennially,  a  bicameral  council,  and  administra- 
tive departments  as  follows:  board  of  park  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  mayor;  board  of 
public  works,  board  of  public  welfare,  and  chief 
and  assistant  chief  of  the  fire  department,  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  subject  to  the  cons^t 
of  the  council;  board  of  police -conunisaioners, 
consisting  of  the  mayor,  ex  offldo,  and  two  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State; 
a  school  board,  chosen  by  popular  election.  The 
city  spent  in  1914,  in  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, $3,910,549,  the  main  items  of  expenditure 
being  $483,877  for  the  fire  department,  $476,847 
for  the  police  department,  $1,206,869  for  the 
water  works,  $186,483  for  street  cleaning,  $217,- 
243  for  street  lighting,  $320,357  for  health  con- 
servation. $110,993  for  parka  and  gardens,  $140,- 
968  for  charity  and  corrections.  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  was  spent  for  schools,  including 
new  buildings,  $2,856,954.  The  net  public  debt 
Jan.  1,  1915,  was  $4,158,000,  and  the  assessed 
value  of  all  taxable  property  was  $180,844,810. 
The  water-works  system  baa  ixwt  to  date  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  at  Kansas  City 
was  made  about  1820  by  a  small  company  of 
French  fur  traders,  headed  by  Francois  Chou- 
teau. In  1838  the  town  was  laid  out,  and  in 
1860  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  Town 
of  Kansas.  This  name  was  changed  to  Kansas 
City  in  1880.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that 
Kansas  City  took  its  name  from  the  State  of 
Kansas,  but  that  is  an  error.  The  earliest 
settlement  was  called  simply  Kansas,  originally 
spelled  Kanzas,  for  the  Kanzas  Indians,  who 
were  called  by  the  French  fur  traders  Kahns. 
All  of  the  territory  to  the  west  was,  at  that 
time,  known  as  the  Nebraska  Territory,  and  the 
name  Kansas  applying  to  the  State  came  con- 
siderably later  and  probably  from  the  same 
source  as  the  name  of  the  city.  The  first  post 
office  was  established  in  1845,  the  first  telegraph 
entered  the  city  Dec.  20.  1858,  and  the  first 
newspaper,  the  Kansas  Ledger,  was  printed  in 
1851.  Ground  for  the  first  railroad  in  Kansas 
City  was  broken  July  26,  1860.  This  was  called 
the  Pacific  Railway,  which  afterward  became 
the  Missouri  Pacific.   The  first  passenger  toain 


from  the  east  entered  Kansas  Ci^  over  this 
road  on  Sept.  25,  1866.  Construction  for  the 
first  railroad  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver  was 
started  at  Kansas  City  on  Aug.  10,  1863.  by 
tiie  Kansas  Pacific  Kailroad  Company,  now 
known  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
and  the  first  passenger  train  went  out  of  lian- 
SBS  City  for  a  short  distance  over  this  road  on 
Nov.  28,  1864.  Pop.,  1860,  4418;  1870,  32,260; 
1880,  55,785;  1890,  132,716;  1900,  163,752: 
1910,  248,381;  1914,  281,911;  1920.  324,410.  Of 
the  population,  61.8  per  cent  are  white  of  native 
parents,  18.3  per  cent  white  with  foreign  or 
mixed  parents,  and  9.5  per  cent  negro. 

■H^ATffgAg  INDIANS.  A  Stouaa  .tribe.  See 
Kaw. 

EANSAS-NEBBASEA  BILL.  In  American 
history,  a  bill  passed  in  1854  by  the  United 
States  Congress  for  the  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Upon  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  in  1821, 
the  vast  region  lying  between  that  State  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  was  left  unorganized. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  for  this 
purpose  in  the  House  in  December,  1844,  and 
bills  in  the  Senate  in  March,  1848,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  but  no  action  was  taken  by  either 
House.  Finally,  in  February,  1853,  a  bill  for 
the  organization  of  the  "Territory  of  Nebraska" 
passed  the  House,  but  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate.  On  Jan.  4,  1864,  Douglas,  chairman 
ot  the  Smate  Committee  on  Territories,  reported 
from  that  committee  a  new  bill,  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  report.  The  bill  contained  the 
provisions  usually  embodied  in  bills  for  Terri- 
torial organization,  and  in  addition  prescribed 
that  the  Territory  or  any  portion  thereof,  when 
admitted  as  a  State  or  States,  "shall  be  received 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as 
their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of 
their  admission."  Tlie  rnwrt,  however,  went 
further  and  maintained  that  the  compromise 
measures  of  1860  had  established  principles 
which  should  govern  all  future  legislation  on 
similar  subjects,  and  in  particular  had  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  "all  questions  pertain- 
ing to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  in  the 
Dew  States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing 
therein,  by  their  appropriate  representatives, 
to  be  chosen  by  them  for  that  purpose."  This, 
the  so-called  principle  of  "popular  sovereignty," 
would,  if  strictly  applied,  obviously  have  nulli- 
fied the  essentia!  part  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820  (q.v.),  which  directly  prohibited 
slavery  north  of  lat.  36°  30'.  On  January  23 
Douglas  introduced  a  new  bill,  embodying  an 
amendment  which  had  been  proposed  by  Senator 
Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  16th.  This  new 
bill  provided  that  the  Territory  was  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts  to  be  called  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  and  stated  specifically  that  the  slav- 
ery restriction  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
"being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the 
States  and  Territories,  as  recognized  by  the 
I^islation  of  1850,  commonly  called  the  com- 
promise measures,  is  hereby  declared  inoperaUve 
and  void,  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any 
Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom, 
but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  r^ulate  their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States."    The  bill  occasioned  a 
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prolonged  aod  acrimonious  debate,  centring 
upon  the  abrogation  of  the  slavery  restriction 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  bnt  flnally  passed 
the  Senate  on  March  3  by  a  vote  of  37  to  14, 
despite  the  vigorous  oppoaition  of  such  men  as 
Sumner,  Chase,  Everett,  Wade,  Bell,  and  Sew- 
ard. After  a  long  debate  the  bill,  slightly 
amended,  passed  the  House,  on  May  8,  by  a  vote 
of  113  to  100.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
amendments  on  the  night  of  May  22,  and  the 
bill  became  a  law,  by  President  Pierce's  signa- 
ture, on  May  30.  The  combined  Territories, 
thus  organized,  comprised  a  r^ion  which  now 
constitutes  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  part  of 
Colorado — a  total  area  of  nearly  500,000  stjuare 
miles. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  is  chiefly  signifl* 
cant  in  American  history  from  its  having 
caused  a  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the 
North  and  the  South  over  the  slavery  question* 
which  had  been  regarded  as  settled,  for  many 
years  at  least,  by  the  compromise  measures  of 
1820  and  1850.  It  stirred  the  passions  of  the 
people  of  both  sections,  gave  rise  to  bitter  and 
protracted  controversies  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  and  doubtless  considerably  hastened 
a  resort  to  arms.  The  historian  Rhodes  has 
given  the  following  entimate  of  the  results  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill:  "It  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  tiie  scope  and  consequences  of  the  Kansaa- 
Nehraska  Act  it  was  the  most  momentous  meas- 
ure that  passed  Congress  from  the  day  that 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  first  met  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  It  sealed  the 
doom  of  the  Whig  party;  it  caused  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  on  the  principle 
of  no  extension  of  slavery;  it  roused  Lincoln 
and  gave  a  bent  to  his  great  political  ambition. 
It  made  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  a  dead  letter 
at  the  North;  it  caused  the  Germans  to  become 
Republicans;  it  lost  the  Democrat  their  hold 
on  New  England;  it  made  the  Northwest  Re- 
publican; it  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  party."  Consult:  A.  B.  Hart,  Documents 
Relating  to  the  Kanaas-'N ebratka  Act,  18Sk 
(New  York,  1894);  Rhodes,  Bistory  of  ike 
United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
vol.  i  (ib.,  1890);  Von  Hoist,  Constitutional 
and  PotitiaU  History  of  tke  United  Btates,  vol. 
iv  (Chicago,  1899) ;  Smith,  Parties  and  Slavery, 
in  the  "American  Nation  Series"  (New  York, 
1906);  Burgess,  The  Middle  Period  1817-1858, 
in  the  "American  History  Scries"  (ib,,  1908). 
The  text  of  the  bill  may  be  found  in  tiie  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  x. 

EAITSAS  BITSB.  A  river  of  Kansas, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Smoky  Hill 
and  Republican  rivers  in  Geary  County,  whence 
it  flows  generally  eastward  and  empties  into 
the  Missouri  River  at  Kansas  Ci^  (Map: 
Bjinsas,  F  4).  The  basin  comprises  the  richest 
portion  of  the  State;  most  of  it  is  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  produces  a  lai^e  variety 
of  crops.  The  river's  banks  are  sandy,  and 
the  channel  generally  is  close  to  one  shore  or 
the  other.  The  principal  tributary  is  the  Blue 
River,  which  rises  in  southeastern  Nebraska, 
flows  southeast  and  south,  and  joins  the  Kansas 
at  Manhattan.  Other  tributaries  are  the  Solo- 
mon and  Saline.  The  total  length  including  the 
Smoky  Hill  branch  (which  heads  in  eastern 
Colorado)    is  about  650  miles. 

KANSAS  STATE  AOBICULTtTBAL  COL- 
IiSOE.    A  coeducational  institution  of  learn- 


ing established  in  1863  at  Manhattan,  Kan&, 
under  the  prorisionfl  of  the  Congreasional  Land 
Grant  Act  of  1882.  The  coUege  owns  748  acrea 
of  land  near  Manhattan,  valued  at  9186,000,  and 
leases  S2Z  acres  in  addition.  The  greater  part 
of  these  grounds  is  used  for  experimental 
work  and  permanent  orchard,  forest,  and  gar- 
den plantations.  The  college  also  has  at  Hays, 
Kans.,  a  branch  agricultural  experiment  station 
with  about  3600  acres  of  land.  It  also  has 
branch  stations  at  Garden  City  and  Colby  with 
320  acres  of  land  each,  and  at  Dodge  City  and 
Tribune  with  160  acres  each,  and  leases  a  num- 
ber of  other  tracts  for  demonstrational  purposes. 
Four-year  college  courses  are  offered  in  agri- 
culture; mechanical,  civil  and  highway,  elec- 
trical, and  agricultural  engineering;  architecture; 
home  economics ;  and  general  science.  These 
courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 
A  four-year  course  in  veterinary  medicine  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine is  given.  A  secondary  school  of  agriculture 
is  maintained  which  offers  three-year  courses 
in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  mechanic 
aris.  Several  short  courses  in  home  economics 
and  agriculture  are  offered.  In  1914  there  were 
190  on  the  hoard  of  instruction;  the  total  at- 
tendance -was  3027,  including  64  graduates, 
1598  in  college  courses,  370  in  the  summer 
school,  and  6fi8  in  the  school  of  agriculture; 
the  endowment  was  $491,740,  and  the  income, 
9871,146;  the  value  of  the  buildings,  $965,074, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  college  property, 
$1,980,000.  The  library  contained  47,400  bound 
volumes  and  25,000  pamphlets.  The  college 
publishes  a  weekly,  the  Kansas  Industrialist^ 
and  several  series  of  bulletins.  The  predd«it 
in  1914  was  Henry  J.  Waters,  LL.D. 

KANSAS  WESLETAN  TTKIVEBSITT. 
An  institution  for  higher  education,  founded  in 
1885  at  Salina,  Kans.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The  institu- 
tion opened  for  students  in  1886.  It  maintains 
a  college  department,  academic,  education,  elo- 
cutionary, and  art  departments,  a  college  of 
music,  and  a  college  of  commerce.  The  colle^re 
of  liberal  arts  offers  classical,  scientific,  phil- 
osophical, and  literary  courses.  The  campus 
comprises  28  acres,  and  the  principal  buildings 
are  the  Administration  Building,  the  Carnegie 
Science  Hall,  the  Ladies'  Dormitory,  and  Roach 
Home,  the  president's  house.  There  are  also 
laboratories,  museums,  and  other  buildings. 
The  productive  endowment  of  the  university  in 
1914  was  about  $105,000.  The  total  enrollment 
in  all  departments  was  about  1400  students, 
and  of  these  about  300  were  in  the  academic 
and  college  departments.  In  1915  a  campaign 
to  raise  an  endowment  of  $500,000  was  in 
progress.  The  library  oontains  about  12,000 
volumes.  The  presidoit  in  1914  was  Rot. 
Robert  P.  Smith. 

KANSTT,  kftn'sBB'.  The  most  westerly  of  the 
northern  tier  of  Chinese  provinces.  It  lies  west 
of  Shensi  (q.v.),  of  which  it  originally  formed 
a  part,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  terri- 
tory Ordoa  Mongols,  and  the  Desert  of  Gobi, 
on  the  south  by  Szechwan,  and  on  the  south- 
west by  Koko-nor  (Map:  China,  H  4).  From 
the  time  of  K'im-lung  (1767)  until  the  Moham- 
medan rebellion  of  1866,  its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended westward  as  far  as  Hi,  and  included  the 
T'ien-shan  Pe-lu,  a  distance  of  about  2200  miles 
from  IiOnchowfu,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Sinoe  the  siqipreBsicm  of  the  rc^Kllum  all  this 
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Central  Asian  territory  has  been  formed  into  a 
new  dominion  Icnown  bb  Sinkiang,  or  the  New 
Frontier,  and  this  new  province  forms  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  Eansu.  Its  area  ib  estimated  to 
be  125,400  square  miles,  and  its  popnlEtitm 
6,000,000. 

It  is  in  the  main  miountalnous,  but  a  few 
fertile  vall^s  are  found  where  good  crops  are 
raised.  From  Lanchowfu  westward  level  ground 
bc^na,  and  the  narrow  belt  which  forms  the 
departments  of  Kanchowfu  and  Suchowfu  is 
very  fertile  and  produces  much  grain.  In  the 
18  miles  from  Suchow  to  the  fortified  gate 
of  the  Great  Wall,  called  Kia-yli  Kwan  (10 
miles  beyond  which  the  wall  comes  to  an  end), 
agriculture  becomes  less  general.  Toi)acco  ia 
the  finest  product  of  the  province,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rich  in  minerals,  and  rivals  ShanBi  in 
both  the  richness  and  the  extent  of  its  coal 
fields.  It  takes  from  the  eastern  provinces  cot- 
ton and  wheat  and  sends  back  tobacco  (its  own 
product),  medicines,  fura,  skins,  wool,  felt, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  mules,  mostly  the  product 
of  Koko-Qor  and  the  Mongol  territory.  Tho 

Erovinoe  derives  its  name  from  the  first  sylla- 
lea  of  Kanehow  and  Snehow.  Its  export  trade 
c<nri8ists  mainly  of  sheep  and  camel  wool,  which 
is  sent  by  way  of  Mongolia  to  the  city  of 
Tientsin  on  the  coast.  A  small  amount  of  for- 
eign goods  comes  into  the  province  by  way  of 
Hankow.  The  opium  poppy  was  formerly  ex- 
tensively grown  and  still  is,  but  the  authorities 
are  taking  strenuous  measures  against  its 
cultivation. 

KAITT,  kRnt,  Iuuardel  (1724-1804).  One 
of  the  ^eatest  and  most  influential  German 
noetaphysicians.  He  was  the  son  of  a  saddler, 
ol  Scottish  descent,  and  was  born  at  K{}nig»- 
berg,  April  22,  1724.  He  studied  philosophy, 
mathematics,  physics,  theolc^,  and  other  sub- 
jects at  the  university  of  his  native  town  and, 
after  spending  nine  years  as  a  private  tutor  in 
several  families,  toolc  his  degree  at  K0nig8t>erg 
in  1765  uid  began  to  deliver  lectures  as  privat- 
doeent  on  logic,  metaphysics,  physicB,  politics, 
and  mathematics;  later  he  added  courses  on 
physical  gec^aphy,  anthropology,  natural  theol- 
ogy,  and  pedagogy,  and  one  year  he  lectured  on 
mineralogy.  In  1762  be  was  ofl'ered  the  chair 
of  poetry  at  KSnigsberg,  but,  tbough  in  some 
need  of  the  salary,  he  wisely  declined  because 
he  was  not  fitted  for  the  place.  The  next  year 
he  obtained  a  position  of  assistant  librarian  on 
a  salary  of  62  thalers,  and,  though  he  had  now 
become  well  known  and  greatly  esteemed  for 
his  Bcbolarship,  he  did  not  obtain  a  professor- 
ship until  1770,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  lo^ic  and  metaphysics,  as  an  inducement 
to  keep  him  in  Kttnigsberg,  now  that  he  had 
received  calls  to  Erlangen  and  Jena.  In  1778 
he  had  a  call  to  Halle,  which  he  declined,  to 
remain  at  KOnigsberg  till  his  death,  Feb.  12, 
1804.  Kant's  private  life  was  uneventful.  He 
was  a  bachelor  and  never  traveled.  He  was  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  veracity  and  honor, 
austere  in  his  principles  of  morality,  though 
kindly  and  courteous  in  manner,  a  bold  and 
fearless  advocate  of  political  liberty,  and  a  firm 
believer  in  human  progress.  He  sympathized 
with  the  American  Colonies  in  their  struggle 
against  England,  and  with  the  French  people 
in  their  revolt  against  monarchical  abuses.  As 
a  lecturer  he  was  popular.  Herder  says  that 
bis  lectures  were  characterized  1^  deq>  thouj^t, 
wit,  and  hnmor.   They  were  said  to  have  been 


much  more  dogmatic  in  tone  than  his  writings 
and  to  have  had  moral  and  religious  edification 
in  mind  as  well  as  the  imparting  of  information. 

In  philosophy  he  developed  slowly.  His  views 
did  not  seem  to  take  anything  like  final  form 
till  he  wrote  his  greatest  work,  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemunft,  which  was  first  published  in  1781. 
By  this  time  he  had  effected  In  philosophy  what 
he  called  a  Copemican  revolution.  "Our  sug- 
gestion," be  writes,  "is  similar  to  that  of 
Copernicus  in  astronomy,  who,  finding  it  im- 

Eoaeihie  to  explain  the  movements  of  the 
eavenly  bodies  on  the  supposition  that  they 
turned  round  the  spectator,  tried  whether  be 
might  not  succeed  better  by  supposing  the  spec- 
tator to  revolve  and  the  stars  to  remain  at  rest. 
Let  ns  make  a  similar  experiment  in  meta- 
physics with  perception.  If  it  were  really  neces- 
sary for  our  perception  to  conform  to  the  nature 
of  the  object,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  know 
anything  of  it  a  priori ;  but  if  the  scnsihle 
object  must  conform  to  the  constitution  of  our 
faculty  of  perception,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  Perception,  however,  can  become  knowl- 
ed^  onlv  if  tt  is  related  in  some  way  to  the 
object  which  it  determines.  Kow  here  again  I 
may  suppose,  either  that  the  conceptions  through 
whkh  I  effect  that  determination  conform  to 
objects,  or  that  objects,  in  other  words  the 
experience  in  which  alone  objects  are  known, 
conform  to  conceptions.  In  the  former  case  I 
fall  into  the  same  perplexity  as  before,  and  fail 
to  explain  how  such  conceptions  can  be  known 
a  priori.  In  the  latter  case  the  outlook  is  more 
hopeful.  For  experience  ia  itself  a  mode  of 
knowledge  which  implies  intelligence,  and  intdi- 
ligence  has  a  rule  of  its  own,  which  must  be 
an  a  priori  condition  of  all  knowledge  of  objects 
presented  to  it.  To  this .  rule,  as  expressed  in 
a  priori  conceptions,  all  objects  of  experience 
must  necessarily  conform,  antl  with  it  they 
must  agree"  (Preface,  trans,  by  Watson).  This 
ptiBaage  shows  that  Kant  started  with  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a  priori  synthetic  knowl- 
edge, i.e.,  as  he  defined  it,  knowledge  of  uni- 
versal and  necessary  truths.  (See  Analytic 
JuDOUENT;  A  Pbiobj.)  His  mathematical 
training  had  taught  him  to  regard  the  truths  of 
mathematics  as  universal  and  necessary,  while 
Hume  had  convinced  him  that  any  merely  dog- 
matic assumption  of  universality  and  necessity 
was  unwarranted.  His  problem  now  was  how 
to  escape  dogmatism  and  yet  justify  the  making 
of  universal  synthetic  propositions,  such  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  This  problem  he  solved 
to  his  satisfaction  by  making  the  world  of  ex- 
perience in  part  a  product  of  the  intelligence 
that  passes  judgments.  Space  and  time  are 
forms  of  perception,  i.e.,  the  frameworks  within  • 
one  of  which,  at  least,  objects  must  he  arranged 
before  they  can  be  perceived.  They  are  condi- 
tions of  the  possibility  of  phenomena.  This 
they  could  not  be  unless  they  were  imposed 
upon  phenomena  by  the  percipient  agent.  But 
not  only  must  objects  be  perceived  in  order  to 
be  known,  they  must  be  conceived  also.  This 
act  of  conception  is  warranted  only  if  objects, 
bpfore  being  presented  in  experience,  are  worked 
into  order  by  the  same  intelligence  that  in 
judgment  'unconditionally  predicates  this  order 
of  them.  The  forma  of  perception  are  space  and 
time;  the  order  produced  by  intellectual  spon- 
taneity is  constituted  by  four  great  principles 
of  synthesiB— quantity,  quality,  relation,  and 
modali^r — and  each  of  these  appears  in  three- 
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fold  form.  Hence  we  have  12  categories  or  pure 
coDceptions  of  the  understanding,  viz.:  (1) 
unity,  (2)  plurality,  and  (3)  totality;  (4) 
reality,  (5)  negation,  and  (6)  limitation;  (7) 
inherence  and  subBistence,  ( 8 )  causality  and 
dependence,  and  (9)  community;  (10)  poesi- 
bility  and  impossibility,  (11)  existence  and 
nonexistence,  and  (12)  necessity  and  contin- 
gency. These  categories  are  discovered  by 
examination  of  the  functions  of  unity  in  judg- 
ment, i,e.,  by  examination  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  the  mind,  in  judging,  predicates  unity 
or  order  of  the  world  of  exjperience.  Now  the 
fundamental  contention  of  Kant  is  that  these 
categories  must  be  principles  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  world  of  experience  if  they 
are  to  be  legitimately  employed  m  the  cognition 
of  that  world.  This  is  the  idealistic  element 
in  his  syetem;  the  world  we  know  is,  in  its 
fonut  a  perceptual  and  intellectual  creation,  the 
work  of  the  mind.  He  calls  this  idealism 
transcendental,  i.e.,  it  relates  only  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  possibility  of  knowledge;  it  is  not 
transcendent,  i.e.,  it  does  not  relate  to  any 
existences  lying  behind  experience  and  there- 
fore beyond  the  reach  of  knowledge.  And  yet, 
though  the  system  is  transcendental  idealism, 
it  is  an  empirical  realism,  i.e.,  it  maintains  jbhat 
the  real  world  of  ewperience  is  a  world  really 
constituted  in  accordance  with  principles  yrhich 
science  discovers.  Thus,  time  is  empiricdlly  real 
because  the  world  we  knoio  is  really  a  time 
world.  But  along  with  this  empiriciJ  realism 
and  transcendental  idealism  there  goes  hand  in 
hand  an  agnosticism  which  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  knowing  anything  whatever  of  another 
world  of  being — the  world  of  things-in-them- 
selves.  These  things-in-themselves  affect  our 
sensibility  and  thus  give  rise  to  sensations, 
which  fall  into  the  forms  of  perception  and  are 
organized  by  the  categories  into  the  world  of 
experience.  But  what  these  things-in-them- 
selves  are  we  can  never  know.  If  reason 
attempts  to  make  any  assertion  with  re^rd  to 
them,  it  falls  into  hopeless  ino^nsistencies  and 
inextricable  confusions,  paralogisms,  and  an- 
tinomies. And  yet  reason  is  ever  striving  to 
go  beyond  experience.  The  world  of  experience 
is  never  complete;  it  is  a  progreaaas  and  a 
regreaaua  ad  inftnitum.  But  reason  craves  com- 
pleteness.  It  has  ideas  which  find  no  embodi- 
ment in  experience,  because  ''they  demand  a 
certain  completeness  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  possible  empirical  knowledge."  But 
neither  may  these  ideas  be  thought  to  find 
embodiment  in  things-in-themselves,  for  in  this 
case  judgment  would  tramw^nd  its  proper  ex- 
periential limits.  They  are  not  empirically  or 
transcendentally  real,  but  neither  are  they 
transcendentally  ideal,  for  they  are  not  condi- 
tions of  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  Thus 
excluded  from  all  these  classes,  Kant  finds  a 
function  for  them  as  regulative  principles  for 
the  conduct  of  the  understanding  in  its  search 
for  knowledge,  telling  us  not  to  be  satisfied  in 
our  attempts  to  reduce  experience  to  order  un- 
less we  should  complete  the  systematization. 
But  complete  it  we  never  can.  The  ideas  are 
warnings  "not  to  r^ard  any  single  determina- 
tion relating  to  the  existence  of  things  as  ulti- 
mate." But  we  may  not  substantiate  the  ideas 
by  claiming  that  the  completeness  unattainable 
in  experience  is  actual  beyond  experience.  This 
would  be  transcendental  subreption,  and  thoi^h 
iwtnral  and  difficult  to  avoid,  it  may  be  under- 


stood to  be  fallacious  when  it  is  seen  that 
thus  a  regulative  principle  is  changed  into  a 
conatiiutive  principle.  There  are  three  such 
ideas — that  of  the  absolute  or  unconditioned 
unity  of  the  thinking  subject,  that  of  the  abso- 
lute unity  of  the  series  of  conditions  of  phenom-* 
ena,  and  that  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
condition  of  all  objects  of  thought  whatever. 
The  last,  when  substantiated  and  individual- 
ized, become  the  transcendental  ideal,  i.e.,  the 
idea  of  a  totality  of  reality  {omnitudo  reafi- 
tatia),  an  ena  realisaimum,  er^a  originarium,  ens 
aummum,  ena  entium,  all  of  which  are  epithets 
given  by  scholastic  theology  to  God.  "By  such 
a  use  of  the  transcendental  idea,  however,  theol- 
ogy oversteps  limits  set  to  it  by  its  very  na- 
ture." All  traditional  proofs  for  the  being  of 
God,  which  Kant  reduces  to  thre^— the  ontolog- 
ical,  the  cosmological,  and  the  physico-theologi- 
cal  proofs  (see  God) — he  criticizes  as  fallacious: 
"The  Supreme  Being  is  for  purely  speculative 
reason  a  mere  ideal,  but  still  a  perfectly  fault- 
leae  ideal,  which  completes  and  crowns  the  whole 
of  human  knowledge.  And  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  there  is  a  moral  theology,  which  is 
able  to  supply  what  is  deficient  in  speculative 
theology,  we  should  then  find  that  transcenden- 
tal t^eoloCT  is  no  longer  problematic,  but  is 
indispensable  in  the  determination  of  the  con- 
ception of  a  Supreme  Being"  (Watson's  trans.). 
In  his  ethical  works  Kant  does  finally  arrive  at 
such  a  moral  theology  as  the  final  postulate  of 
morality. 

His  ethics  is  frequently  called  rigoristic,  i.e., 
it  refuses  to  recognize  the  moral  value  of 
natural  inclinations.  Nothing  is  good  but  the 
good  will,  and  the  good  will  is  the  will  to  do  an 
act  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  duty.- 
"Duty  is  the  obligation  to  act  from  reverence 
for  law."  The  law  is  that  "I  must  act  in  such 
a  way  that  I  can  at  the  same  time  will  that 
my  maxim  should  become  a  universal  law." 
The  obligation  to  obey  this  law  is  uncondi- 
tional. The  moral  imperative  is  categorical. 
There  are  no  ifa  and  buts  in  the  case.  It  does 
not  even  depend  upon  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  human  nature.  It  is  a  necessary  law  for 
all  rational  beings,  and  as  such  a  priori.  "Its 
foundation  is  this,  that  rational  nature  exists  as 
an  end  in  itself."  Man  thus  imposes  upon  him- 
self the  universal  system  of  laws  to  which  he  is 
subject,  and  "he  is  only  under  obligation  to  act 
in  conformity  with  his  own  will."  This  consti- 
tutes the  autonomy  of  the  will.  But  this 
autonomy  is  not  correctly  conceived  unless  cor- 
related with  the  conception  of  a  kingdom  of 
ends,  i.e.,  the  systematic  combination  of  dif- 
ferent rational  beings  through  the  medium  of 
common  laws.  The  autonomy  of  any  will  ia 
thus  not  capricious,  but  rational;  its  rational- 
ity consists  in  its  ordered  and  systematic  con- 
nection with  other  autonomous  wills.  "Moral- 
ity, then,  consists  in'  the  relation  of  all  action 
to  the  system  of  laws  which  alone  makes 
possible  a  kingdom  of  ends."  This  whole  con- 
ception of  the  categorical  imperative  is  possible, 
says  Kant,  only  if  man's  will  is  not  a  mere 
phenomenon  conditioned  by  causal  laws.  Free- 
dom is  thus  a  postulate  of  the  moral  order.  We 
do  not  know  onrselves  to  be  free;  for  knowledge 
is  possible  only  within  the  limit  of  experience. 
But  we  must  think  ourselves  as  free.  "In 
thinking  itself  into  the  intelligible  world,  prac- 
tical reason  does  not  transcend  its  proper  limits, 
as  it  would  do  If  It  tried  to  know  itsdf  directly 
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hy  means  of  perception.  In  bo  thinking  itself, 
reason  merely  conceives  of  itself  n^atively  as 
not  belonging  to  the  world  of  sense."  "There 
is  but  a  single  point  in  which  it  is  positive, 
viz.,  in  the  thought  that  freedom,  though  it  is  a 
n^ative  determination,  is  yet  bound  Up  with  a 
positive  faculty,  and,  indeed,  witih  a  causality 
of  reason  which  is  called  will." 

This  free  causality  of  the  will  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, for  "we  can  explain  nothii^  but  that 
which  we  can  reduce  to  laws,  the  object  of  which 
can  be  presented  in  a  possible  experience." 
"While,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  practical  unconditioned  neces- 
sity of  the  moral  imperative,  it  is  also  true 
that  we  can  comprehend  its  incomprehensibility; 
and  this  is  all  that  can  fairly  be  demanded  of  a 
philosophy  which  seeks  to  reach  the  priociplea 
which  determine  the  limits  of  human  reason." 
But  virtue  or  action  in  accordance  with  duty, 
though  the  supreme,  is  "not  the  whole  or  com^ 
plete  good  which  finite,  rational  beings  desire 
to  obtain.  The  complete  good  includes  happi- 
ness." This  involves  "the  union  of  virtue  and 
happiness  in  the  same  person."  But  "the  con- 
nection of  virtue  and  Imppiness  in  a  system  of 
nature,  which  is  merely  an  object  of  the  senses, 
cannot  be  other  than  contingent,  and  tiierefore 
it  cannot  be  established  in  the  way  required 
in  the  conception  of  the  highest  good."  Such  a 
union  is  possible  only  if  there  is  "perfect  bar- . 
mony  of  the  disposition  with  the  moral  law," 
but  of  this  harmony  "no  rational  being  existing 
in  the  world  of  sense  is  capable  at  any  moment 
of  his  life."  Yet  "such  a  harmony  must  be 
possible,  for  it  is  implied  in  the  command  to 
promote  that  object";  hence  we  must  aasnme 
"an  infinite  progress  towards  perfect  harmony 
with  the  moral  law,"  and  this  involves  im- 
mortality as  a  postulate  of  morality.  But  "ttie 
moral  law  leads  us  to  postulate  not  only  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  existence  of 
God,"  for  there  must  be  a  cause  "able  to  con- 
nect happiness  and  morality  in  exact  harmony 
with  each  other,"  and  God  is  the  only  con- 
ceivable cause  of  this  kind.  Thus,  the  postulates 
of  morality  are  God,  freedom,  and  immortality. 
All  this  reasoning  involves  the  assumption  of 
two  separate  worlds — the  world  of  sense,  of 
phenomena,  and  the  world  of  intelligible  but 
unknowable-  realities.  But  Kant  was  not  eon- 
tent  to  rest  In  this  absolute  separation.  He 
tries  to  bring  these  two  worlds  tc^ther.  The 
beauty  and  the  seeming  purposiveness  of-  nature 
make  it  probable  that  mechanism,  the  principle 
of  the  world  of  experience  as  governed  by  the 
concq>tion  of  cause,  and  teleology,  the  principle 
of  tlie  world  of  intelligible  realities  as  a  king- 
dom of  ends,  are  not  incompatible.  They  may 
be  united  in  a  single  principle,  which,  however, 
because  of  the  limitations  of  our  reason,  we 
cannot  formulate. 

It  now  remaifts  to  say  something  of  Kant's 
place  in  the  develmiment  of  science.  We  have 
iJready  seen  that  Kant's  lectures  were  not  con- 
fined to  philosophy.  Indeed,  his  services  in  the 
theory  of  science  were  probably  as  great  as  in 
the  realm  of  philosophy.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  Kant's  anticipation  of  Laplace  (q.v.) 
in  the  view  that  the  solar  system  has  developed 
from  a  primitive  gaseous  material  with  rotatory 
motion.  Kant  went  further  and  suggested  that 
the  fixed  stars  might  be  systems,  like  the  solar 
syetem.  which  have  arisen  in  the  same  way. 
This  theory  was  worked  out  in  the  Allgemeine 
Vol.  XIII.— 8 


2iaturgemAich1e  vnd  Theorie  dea  Bimmela 
(17SS)  44  years  before  the  appearance  of  the 
M4oanique  oileate  (1799-1825)  of  Laplace. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  by  name 
above,  Kant  wrote  numerous  books  and  essays, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: De  Mundi  Sengibilia  atgue  Intelligibilia 
Forma  et  Prindpiia  (1770);  Prolegomena  zu 
Mmer  jedm  kUnftigen  Metaphj/aih,  die  ala  Wia- 
aeiut^aft  rnird  auftreten  kownen  ( 1783) ;  Orund- 
legung  aur  Metaphyaik  der  Bitten  (1785); 
Metaphyaiache  AnfangagrUnde  der  Natunoiaaen- 
ackajt  (1786) ;  Kritik  der  praktiachen  Temunft 
(1788);  Kritik  der  Vrtheilakraft  (1790)  (these 
last  two  works,  together  with  the  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vemunft,  contain  the  gist  of  Kant's 
whole  philosopny) ;  Die  Religion  innerhalb  der 
Oreneen  der  blotaen  Vemunft  (17S3);  Meta- 
phyaik der  Bittm  (1797).  In  addition  there 
are  works  on  physical  geography,  neural  pa- 
thology, eestheticB,  ethnography,  anthropology, 
history,  criticism,  meteorolc^,  politics,  logic, 
and  pedagogy.  Kant's  complete  works  were 
edited  by  K.  Rosenkranz  and  F.  W.  Schubert 
(12  vols.,  Leipzig,  1838-42),  by  G.  Hartenstein 
( 6  vols.,  ib.,  1867-00 ) ,  and  by  Kirchmann  ( 8  vols., 
Berlin,  1868-73).  A  superb  edition,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  began  to  appear  in  1900  (Ber- 
lin). Among  English  translations  of  Kant's 
works  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reaaon,  translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john  (London,  1854}  and  by  Max  MUller  (2d 
ed.,  ib.,  1896)  ;  Prolegomena  and  Metaphyaioal 
Foundationa  of  Natural  Science,  translated  bv 
E.  B.  Bax  (ib.,  1883,  1909)  ;  Philoaophy  of  Law 
(Edinburgh,  1887)  and  Prindplea  of  PoHtica 
(ib..  1891),  both  translated  by  W.  Hastie; 
Critique  of  Judgment,  translated  by  J.  H.  Ber- 
nard (London,  1892) ;  The  Philoaophy  of  Kant 
aa  Contained  in  Eatraota  prom  hia  otcn  Writ- 
ings, selected  and  translated  by  J.  Watson  ( New 
York,  1894;  new  ed.,  1908);  Critique  of  Prac- 
tical Reaaon,  and  Other  Works  on  the  Theory 
of  EthicB,  translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott  (London, 
1898;  eth  ed.,  1009) ;  Coamogony,  translated  by 
W.  Hastie  (ib..  1900) ;  Dreamt  of  a  Spirit  Seer, 
translated  hy  E.  V.  Ooerwitz  (ib.,  1900)  t  Edu- 
cational Theory  of  Kant,  translated  by  E.  F. 
Bucbner  (Philadelphia,  1904);  Kant'a  Critique 
of  JEathetio  Judgment,  translated,  with  seven 
introductory  essays,  by  J.  C.  Meredith  (Oxford, 
1911) ;  Btemai  Peace,  and  Other  International 
Eaaaya,  translated  by  W.  Hastie  {Boston, 
1914). 

Bibliography.  J.  C.  Fichte,  "Kant's  System 
of  Transcendentalism,"  in  Tiew  Expoaition  of 
the  Botenoe  of  Knowledge  (Mew  York,  1869); 
J.  P.  Mahaffy  and  J.  H.  Bernard,  Kanfa  Criti- 
cal Philoaophy  for  Engliah  Readers  (London, 
1872-74;  new  ed.,  2  vols.,  1880);  R.  Adamson, 
On  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  (Edinburgh,  1879); 
J.  Watson,  Kant  and  hia  English  Critics  (Glas- 
gow, 1881);  J.  H.  Stirling,  Text-Book  to  Kant 
(Edinburgh,  1881);  H.  Vaihinger,  Kommentar 
eu  Kants  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft  (Leipzig, 
vol.  i,  1881;  vol.  ii,  1892) ;  G.  S.  Morris,  Kant's 
Critique  of  Pure  Reaaon  (Chicago,  1882) ; 
E.  Caird,  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant  (New 
York,  1889);  L.  Stflhlin,  Kant,  Lotze,  und 
Ritschl  (Leipzig,  1889)  ;  R.  M.  Wenley,  Outline 
Introductory  to  Kant's  Critique  (New  York, 
1897);  F.  Paulsen,  Immanuel  Kant,  sein  Leben 
und  aeine  Lehre  (Stuttgart,  1898;  Eng.  trans.. 
New  York,   1902);    Kuno  Fischer^wMnonwel 
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Kant  und  aeine  Lehre  (4th  ed.,  Heidelberg, 
1808-99);  G.  Simmel,  Kant  (Leipzig,  1904); 
H.  Sidgwick,  Philosophy  of  Kant  (New  Yorlc, 
1905) ;  C.  B.  Renouvier,  Critique  de  la  doctrine 
de  Kant  ( Paris,  1906 ) ;  Borowski,  /mmomtel 
Kant,  ein  Lebensbild  (Halle,  1907) ;  H.  A. 
Frichard,  KJnt'a  Theory  of  Knotoledge  (New 
York,  1009) ;  R.  M.  Wenley,  Ka»t  and  hia 
PhUoaophical  Revolution  (ib.,  1911)-,  H.  S. 
Chamberlain,  Immanuel  Kant,  a  Study  and  a 
Comparison  with  G oetke,  Leonardo  <Jo  Vinoi, 
Bruno,  Plato,  and  Descartes,  translated  from 
the  German  by  Lord  Redesdale  (ib.,  1914). 
For  bibliography,  consult  Adickea,  "Bibliography 
of  Writings  by  Kant  and  on  Kant  which  have 
appeared  in  Germany  up  to  the  End  of  1887." 
in  the  Philogophi&U  Rmieto  (Boston,  1SB2  et 
seq.).  Kant-Btudien,  a  periodical  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Kant,  has  been  insularly  issued 
since  1897. 

KANTEMIB,  kfin'tye-mer'.  A  noble  family 
of  Moldavia,  three  of  whose  members  attained 
the  dignity  of  Prince  of  that  country.  The 
nioet  celebrated  was  DEUEHtias  Kartsuir 
<1673-1723).  who  became  Prince  in  1710.  He 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the 
Turkish  supremacy.  Peter's  unfortunate  cam* 
paign  beyond  the  Pruth  (1711)  compelled 
Demetrius  to  flee  to  Russia,  where  he  was 
treated  with  tlie  most  distinguiuhed  honor  and 
played  a  part  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
capital.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
St  Petersburg  Academy  and  the  author  of 
several  works  on  Moldavian  and  Turkish  his* 
tory,  among  which  are  Deaariptio  Moldavia, 
Hronicul  Romtno-MoldovlahUor  (incomplete), 
and  Historia  de  Ortu  et  Defectione  Imperii  Tur- 
cici.  His  son  was  the  well-known  Russian  satir- 
ist Antiokh  Kantemir  (q.v. ). 

KANTEMIB,  Antiokh  Dmitbitevitch  ( 1708- 
44 ) .  A  Russian  satirical  poet  and  diplomatist. 
Of  Moldavian  descent,  he  was  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  brought  up  In  Russia,  and  at 
an  early  age  became  an  officer  of  the  Preobra- 
zhenski  Rt^ment,  owing  to  the  special  interest 
Peter  the  Great  took  in  him.  At  the  age  of  23 
he  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain  and 
in  1738  to  France,  where  he  met  Maupertuis, 
Montesqu  ieu,  and  other  writers.  A  man  of 
considerable  erudition  and  wide  culture,  he  was 
a  great  favorite  at  his  diplomatic  posts.  An 
ardent  lover  of  the  classics,  he  made  numerous 
translations  from  Horace,  Juvenal,  Anacreon, 
and  others,  and  himself  wrote  satires,  in  which, 
like  Horace,  he  lashes  the  vices  and  shortcom- 
ings of  contemporary  society,  but  not  in- 
dividuals. His  best-known  satire,  To  my  Intel- 
lect, derides  the  stupidity  of  striving  after  the 
superficial  gloss  of  external  civilization  and 
attacks  the  obscurantists  of  the  day.  With 
Kantemir  begins  the  pseudoclassical  period  of 
Russian  literature,  and  his  labors  in  the  way 
of  versification  have  an  historical  value,  as  his 
verses,  though  a  great  improrement  on  th^r 
predecessors,  still  keep  the  syllabic  metre,  ut- 
terly foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Russian,  which 
knows  no  long  and  short  vowels,  but  stress 
accent  only.  His  works  were  published  in  1762. 
His  Satires  first  appeared  in  a  French  transla- 
tion (London,  1749),  from  which  was  made  the 
German  translation  by  Spilcker  (Berlin,  1752). 
The  best  edition  is  by  Yefremov  ( St.  Petersburg, 
1867 ) ,  with  introduction  by  Stoyunin. 

KAITDBIS,  kA-nS^res.    Sudanese  Negroes 


dominant  in  Bornu  and  Kanem,  Chad  Basin  re- 
gion. Central  Africa.  They  are  slightly  mixed 
with  Hamites  of  the  desert  and  liave  negroid 
features,  while  their  speech  is  modified  by  Tibbn. 
There  are  three  and  a  half  millions  of  them, 
divided  into  many  tribes.  All  these  are  Moham- 
medanized.  They  are  described  as  melancholy, 
dejected,  and  brutal.  With  their  broad  faces, 
wide  nostrils,  and  large  bones,  the  Kanuris 
make  a  far  less  agreeable  impression  than  the 
Hausas,  especially  as  the  women  are  among  the 
ugliest  in  all  Negroland.   See  Sudan,  Ethnology. 

KAOLIANO.    See  Andbopogon. 

KAOLIN,  ka'A-lm  (from  Chin.  Kaoling,  high 
ridge,  the  name  of  a  hill  in  China,  where  tne 
clay  is  found).  A  term  properly  applied  to 
white-burning  residual  clays,  but  incorrectly 
and  loosely  used  by  some  to  include  all  white- 
burning  clays.  Kaolin  proper  is  formed  prima- 
rily by  the  weathering  of  granite,  or  pegmatite; 
less  frequently  from  schist,  feldspathic  quartz- 
ite,  and  even  limestone.  In  all  except  the  last, 
the  chang*  involves  the  decomposition  of  feld- 
spar, resulting  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
formation  of  some  hydrous  aluminium  silicate, 
often  identifiable  as  kaolinite.  Kaolin  is  a  soft 
clay,  of  variable  but  usually  low  plasticity, 
burning  to  a  pure  white  color,  and  of  high 
refractoriness.  The  deposits  usually  are  worked 
by  open  cuts  or  shallow  shafts,  and  the  crude 
clay  is  prepared  for  the  market  by  freeing  it 
of  quartz  and  other  impurities  by  a  washing 
process.  An  analysis  of  washed  kaolin  from 
North  Carolina  shows  the  following  composi- 
tion in  per  cent:  SiO„  45.70;  A1,0,.  40.61; 
FeiOt,  1.39;  CaO,  0.4S;  HgO.  0.09;  Na/>,  K,0, 
2.82  i  HiO,  8.08;  moisture,  0.35.  The  chief  use 
of  kaolin  is  for  the  manufacture  of  white  earth- 
enware and  porcelain  and  also  wall  tile,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  varying  amounts 
of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  hall  clay  (q.v.).  For 
filling  paper  the  kaolin  must  be  white  in  its 
unbumed  condition,  sui^ciently  plastic,  and 
free  from  grit.  In  the  United  States  kaolin  is 
mined  in  several  of  the  Eastern  States,  includ- 
ing Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  The  most  productive  deposits  are 
those  of  Cornwall,  England.  In  1912  the  United 
States  output  of  kaolin  was  25,852  short  tons, 
valued  at  $220,747.  The  production  of  paper 
clay  in  1912  was  119,857  snort  tons,  valued  at 
$522,924,  but  all  of  this  is  not  true  kaolin.  The 
total  imports  into  the  United  States  in  the 
same  year  were  278,276  tons,  valued  at  $1,620,- 
105,  mostly  from  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. Consult  Ries,  Clays,  Ooourrenoe,  Proper- 
ties, and  Uses  (New  York,  1908),  and  id., 
"Origin  of  Kaolin,"  in  Transactions  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society,  vol.  xiii  (Colnmbus, 
Ohio,  1911).   See  Clat. 

KAOLINITE,  kfl'Mln-lt.  A  hydrated  alu- 
minium  silicate  which  forms  the  chief  constit- 
uent of  clay.    See  Clat. 

KAPELLMEISTEB,  k&-p«Fmls-t§r  ( Ger., 
cbapelmaster) .  The  director  of  music  and  choir 
trainer  in  a  royal  or  ducal  palaoe.  The  positioK 
was  regarded  as  one  of  much  honor  and  of  con- 
siderable importance.  To-day  the  name  "kapell- 
meister" is  used  only  as  synonymous  with  con- 
ductor (q.v.). 

KAPILA,  lA'pfi-lA.  An  ancient  Hindu  phi- 
losopher renowned  in  Sanskrit  literature  as  the 
founder  of  the  Sankhya  system  of  rationalistic 
philosophy.  According  to  Buddhistic  legends  be 
must  nave  lived  before  the  time  of  Buddha,  or 
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not  later  tlian  the  middle  of  the  aixth  century 
U.C.  IIiH  name  in  cloeely  associated  with  Kapila- 
vastu,  in  northeastern  India,  where  Buddha  was 
born.  There  seems  to  l>e  no  just  reason  for 
doubting  the  reality  of  Kapila's  existence,  as 
baa  been  done  by  some,  even  though  the  so-called 
86mkkifaaAtra4  be  considered  to  be  of  much 
later  origin  than  hia  time.  His  teach  inc  was 
entirely  dualiatic,  admitting  only  two  tningB, 
both  without  bf^inning  and  end,  the  realm  of 
spirit  and  of  matter.  For  Kapila  as  a  his- 
toric personage,  consult  Garbe,  Sdrnkhya  und 
Yoga  ( Straasburg,  1806),  and  the  edition  of 
Butras  ascribed  to  Kapila,  together  with 
the  commpntary  by  Garbe,  Sdmkhya-pravaoana- 
bkilsya  ( Cambridge,  Mass.,  1895 ) .  Consult 
Macdonell,  Hiatory  of  Sanskrit  Literature  (Lon- 
don, 1913).    See  Sankhta. 

B^APmST,  kH.p'niBt,  VjLSiLn  Yakovi-etitch 
(1758-1823).  A  Ruaaian  poet,  bom  in  Obu- 
khovka.  He  was  a  friend  of  DerKhavin  iq.v.) 
and  a  member  of  the  Russian  Academy.  Besides 
some  unimportant  satires,  odes,  and  epigrams, 
he  wrote  Yabeda  (Pettifoggery),  a  comedy  deal- 
ing with  the  abuses  of  Russian  justice,  written 
in  alexandrines.  The  play  had  an  immediate 
auccess,  and  many  of  its  charaetars  and  lines 
are  proverbial  in  modern  Russia.  It  was  for  a 
short  time  suppressed  Czar  Paul,  and  Kap- 
nist  narrowly  escaped  Siberian  exile. 

KAP'ODI&TBIAS.  President  of  the  Greek 
Republic.    See  Capo  d'  Ibtbia. 

KAPOKS  A  Javanese  fibre  plant.  This  name 
is  applied  to  several  species  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  family  Bombacacec,  formerly  included  in 
the  MalvaceK,  the  most  common  ones  being 
species  of  Ceiha  and  Bombam.  In  Java  Cetba 
pentandra  is  the  most  common  apecies.  In 
Africa  in  addition  to  this  species  several  spedes 
of  Bombcue  yield  kapok.  The  fibre  is  silky,  but 
is  not  adapted  to  spinning.  Its  principal  ubc  Ib 
for  filling  pillows,  cushions,  mattresses,  and 
similar  articles,  the  exports  from  Java  being 
about  40,000  bales  annually.  The  unusual  elas- 
ticity of  the  fibre  prevents  its  permanent  mat- 
ting when  uaed  as  a  filler.   See  Bbiodendbon. 

KAfOSI.ky^d-8bI,Moiinz  (1837-1902).  An 
Austrian  physioian  and  dermatologist,  horn  at 
KaposvSr.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Vienna  (1856-61),  where  he  became  docent  in 
dermatology  and  syphilis  (1866),  and  was  as- 
sociated with  Hebra  in  his  clinic  ( 1866-71 ) 
and  succeeded  him  in  1881  as  its  head.  His 
great  work  in  collaboration  with  Hebra  was 
Bandbuch  der  Bautkrankheiten  (1872-76).  His 
own  works  on  cutaneous  diseases  include:  Die 
Syphilis  der  BoHleimhaut  der  Mund^,  A'aaen- 
und  Rachenhohle  (1866) ;  Die  Syphilis  der 
Baut  und  der  angremenden  Bchleirnhdute 
( 1872-75 )  ;  Pathologie  und  Therapie  der  Baut- 
krankheiten (5th  ed.,  1899);  Pathologie  und 
Therapie  der  Syphilis  (1891);  Bandatlas  der 
Bautkrankheiten  (1898-1000). 

KAPOSVAB,  kypdeh-vttr.  The  capital  of 
Somogy  Coun^,  southwest  Hungary,  28  miles 
northwest  of  FUnfkirchen  (Map:  Austria- Hun- 
gary, E  3).  It  is  a  garrison  town,  is  well 
built,  has  a  Romanesque  cathedral,  a  convent,  a 
state  Gymnasium,  a  county  hall,  and  a  hospital. 
Cement  works,  a  sugar  refinery,  wine  presses, 
brick  kilns,  and  a  tobacco  factory  are  its  chief 
industrial  establishmenta,  white  stock  raising  is 
largely  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is 
an  important  horse  market.  Pop,,  19(M>,  18Jil8: 
1910,  24.124. 


KAPP,  k&p,  Fbiedbich  (1824-84).  A  Ger- 
man-American publicist  and  historian,  born  at 
Hamm,  Westphalia.  He  studied  law  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  and  practiced 
in  the  courts  of  Hamm  and  Unna  until  184S. 
Enga^ns  in  tlie  revolutionary  rising  at  Frank- 
fort in  September  of  that  year,  he  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Paris.  Later  he  went  to 
Geneva  and  in  1850  came  to  New  York,  where 
he  practiced  his  profession  until  his  retnm  to 
Germany  in  1870.  He  acquired  great  influence 
among  the  German-speaking  pec^le  of  New 
York,  became  interested  in  the  slavery  question, 
and  was  a  Republican  presidential  elector  in 
1860.  As  a  result  of  nis  efforts  to  protect 
immigrants,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Emi- 
gration Commissioners  of  New  York  in  1867 
and  wrote  a  book,  ImmigratUm  (1870),  show- 
ing the  economic  value  of  forewn  immigration. 
After  his  return  to  Germany  he  was  in  1872 
elected  a  memtter  of  the  Reichstag  by  the  Na- 
tional-Liberal party.  He  wrote  much  botli  in 
German  and  English,  and  his  books  are  based 
upon  careful  research.  His  works  include:  Die 
Sklavenfrage  in  den  Vcreinigten  Staaten  ( 1854)  ; 
Leben  des  amerikanischen  Generals  F,  W.  von 
Steuben  (18S8;  Eng.  ed..  New  York,  186B) ; 
Oesohiekte  der  Sklaverei  in  den  Vareinigten 
Staaten  (1861) ;  Leben  des  amerikanischen  Oen- 
erala  Johann  Kalb  (1862;  Eng.  ed..  New  York, 
1870);  Oeschichte  der  deutschen  Eintcanderung 
in  Amerika  (1868);  Friedrich  der  Grosse  und 
die  Vereinigten  Staaten  (1871);  Aus  und  fiber 
Amerika:  Brlebnisse  und  Tatsachen  (1876). 
He  also  wrote  on  the  soldier  traffic  by  German 
princes  in  the  American  Revolution. 

KAPP,  GiSBBBX  (1852-1022).  A  German- 
Engliah  dectrician,  born  at  Mauer,  near  Vienna, 
and  educated  at  the  Zurich  Polytechnic.  He 
was  engaged  as  mechanical  engineer  in  Augs- 
burg, Vienna,  and  Pola,  in  1876  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1882  was  made  director  in  the 
Crompton  Works  at  Chelmsford.  In  1894  he 
became  lecturer  on  electrical  engineering  at 
Charlottenburg.  After  1905  he  was  professor 
of  electricity  at  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
England.  In  1886-88  he  was  Telford  medalist, 
and  he  served  as  president  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  and  in  1013  as  president 
of  the  engineering  section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. His  electrical  inventions  include  sev- 
eral measuring  devices.  Kapp  wrote:  Electric 
Transmission  of  Energy  (1886);  Dynamos, 
Alternators,  and  Transformers  (1893);  Trans- 
formatoren  fir  Weohselstrom  und  Drehstrom 
(2d  ed.,  1900) ;  Blektromeahanisohe  Konstruk- 
tionen  (2d  ed.,  1002). 

EAPPEL,  kap'el.  A  village  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  It  is  noted  chiefly  as  the 
place  where  the  reformer  Zwingli  was  killed, 
in  1631,  in  a  battle  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  village  contains  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory.  Pop.,  1900,  697: 
1910,  688. 

EAPTCHAK.   See  Kiptctiak. 
KARA.  k&'r&.    A  short  river  of  north  Rus- 
sia, forming  the  boundary  line  between  Euro- 

fean  and  Asiatic  Russia  (Map:  Russia,  K  1). 
t  falls  into  the  Kara  Sea,  an  inlet  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

KABABACEK,  kft'r&  ba'chek,  Joseph  von 
(1845-  ).  An  Austrian  Orientalist.  He 
was  born  at  Graz  and  became  professor  of 
Oriental  history  and  allied  subjects  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.    Hia  writings  iaclude:  Bei- 
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trdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Mazjaditen  (1874); 
Die  peraische  T^adelmalerei  Susandaohdrd  ( 1881 ) ; 
and  the  books  dealing  with  the  Archduke 
Rainer  Papyrus,  Der  Papyrusfund  von  El 
Faijum  (1882),  Katalog  der  Theodor  Orafachen 
Funde  in  Aegypten  (1883),  and  Ergebnine  aua 
dem  Papyrus  Bmherzog  Bainer  (1889).   

KARACHI,  kfl-iU'chi.  or  ETTRBACHEE. 
An  important  seaport,  the  capital  of  Karachi 
District  and  of  the  Sind  Division,  Bombay 
Presidency,  British  India  (Map:  India,  A  4). 
It  is  situated  in  the  IndJiB  Delta,  60  miles 
southwest  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  a  terminus  of 
the  Northwestern  Railway.  As  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  ( q.v. )  is  barred  by  sand  banks, 
Karachi  is  virtually  the  terminus  of  the  traffic 
of  that  river  and  has  become,  as  predicted  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  "the  gateway  of  Central 
Asia."  Its  spacious  harbor,  covering  237H 
acres,  is  protected  by  extensive  breakwaters. 
The  wharves,  docks,  and  landing  place  are  on 
the  former  island  of  Kiamari,  now  connected 
with  the  city  over  the  Napier  mole,  3  miles 
long.  The  public  buildings  comprise  the  gov^ 
ernment  house,  municipal  offices,  courthouse, 
Bank  of  Bombay,  Bank  of  India,  Sind  College, 
high  school,  Frere  Hall,  Masonic  Hall,  markka, 
a  dispensary  and  hospital.  It  has  a  high  schoot 
for  Mohammedans,  a  convent  school,  and 
an  engineering  school.  The  cantonments  on 
the  east  contain  the  artillery  barracks  and 
arsenal,  and  the  Napier  barracks,  with  1500 
men.  A  good  road  3  miles  long  connects  with 
Clifton,  on  the  south,  which  has  a  pier  and  an 
extensive  sandy  beach,  frequented  by  excursion 
parties  and  noted  for  the  turtle  hunting  it 
affords  during  the  autumn  season.  Seven  steam* 
ship  lines  assist  commerce;  the  city  has  an^ 
nually  export  trade  amounting  to  almost  $50,- 
000,000  and  is  the  third  seaport  of  India. 
Karaclu  has  also  an  active  inland  trade  with 
Kashmir,  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  carpets  and  the 
famous  Sind  silverware.  It  has  three  large 
cotton  compresses,  the  workshops  of  the  North- 
western Railway;  also  extensive  fisheries  and 
oyster  beds.  It  exports  hides,  tallow,  oil,  wool, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tea,  and  imports  metals, 
hardware,  silk,  and  woolen  goods.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  United  States  consular  agent.  The 
city's  growth  and  development  date  from  its 
cession  to  the  British  government  by  the  Talpur 
Amirs  in  1843;  the  previous  fort  and  village 
had  existed  since  1725.  Pop.,  inOI,  116,663; 
1011,  151,003.  The  district  has  an  area  of 
11,970  square  miles;  pop.,  1001,  446,613;  1011. 
621,721.  Consult  Baillie,  Kurrachee,  Paaf, 
Present,  and  Future  (London,  1800),  and  J.  F. 
Bmnton,  "Karachi,"  in  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
Journal,  vol.  l;ii  (London,  1913). 

EASADZIC.    See  Kabajitcu. 

EARAQAN,  k&r'A-gfin  (Russ.  ktavgan).  A 
fox  of  Tartary ;  perhaps  identical  with  the 
corsac  (q.v.). 

XABAOAS8,  ka'rA-gfiB'.  A  people  of  8a- 
moyed  stock  in  the  District  of  Nizhni  Udinsk, 
Government  of  Irkutsk,  Siberia.  They  are  prac- 
tically extinct,  having  but  little  over  200  in 
1888,  although  they  still  distinguished  five  clans. 
Consult  an  account  of  the  Karagass  in  Qlobua 
(Brunswick,  1887);  the  Russian  account  by 
Salesskj  ia  rpsumed  in  the  Archiv  fir  Anthro- 
pologic  (ib..  1901). 

K&BA  OEOBGE.    A  Servian  patriot  See 

CZEBNT  OlOBGE. 


KAKAOSOBaEVTTCH,   Alexander,  See 

AlEXANDEB  KABAOEOBOEVTrCH. 

KABAHISSAS.,  kd-r^'hls-sgr'.  A  city  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.    See  Afiun-Kasa-Hissab. 

KABAISKAXIS,  k&res^&kes,  GEOBOloa 
( 1782-1827 ) .  A  Greek  soldier,  bom  at  Agrapha. 
He  joined  Ali  Pasha,  of  Janina,  but  left  him  in 
his  last  war  with  Turkey  and  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Turks.  In  the  revolution  be  sided  with 
the  Greeks  and  fought  bravely.  He  quarreled 
with  the  provisional  government,  only  to  come 
to  its  aid  after  Missolonghi  (1826).  He  won 
a  great  victory  at  Arachova  and  was  mortally 
wounded  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the  Acropolis 
(1827).  Consult  his  biography  by  Paparrnigo- 
poulos  (Athens,  1877). 

KARAITES,  ka'r&  itB.    Ste  Qaraztbb. 

EABAJAN,  klL'r&-^n,  Theodob  Gboui  von 
(1810-73^.  An  Austrian  philologist,  bom  in 
Vienna,  of  Greek  parentage.  He  studied  in  his 
native  city,  was  employed  in  the  Department  of 
War  and  Finance  from  1829  to  1841.  and  there- 
after in  tlie  Imperial  library,  of  which  be  was 
made  custodian  in  1854.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1849,  its  vice 
president  in  1861,  and  its  president  in  1866. 
In  1850  he  was  given  the  chair  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  at  once 
on  account  of  religion.  Among  bis  many  im- 
portant philological  works,  his  ^itions  of  speci- 
mens from  early  German  literature  deserve  es- 
pecial mention,  notably:  FriihlingKgabe  fur 
Freunde  alterer  Litteratur  (1830)  ;  Michael  Be- 
haims  Buck  von  den  Wiener n  { 1843 ) ;  Deutsche 
Sprachdenkmale  des  tusolften  Jahrhunderta 
(1846);  Zicei  hisher  unbekannte  Bprachdenh- 
male  au8  heidnischer  Zeit  (1858)  ;  Abraham  a 
Sancta  Clara  ( 1867 ) .  Consult  article  by  Vahlen 
in  the  Almanack  der  Wiener  Akademie,  pp.  195- 
2J3  (1874).  ,  , 

KABAJITOH,  or  KABADZIC,  k^t-r^'j^ch, 
VUK  (Wolf)  Stefanovitch  (1787-1864).  The 
founder  of  the  literary  language  of  the  Serbo- 
Croata  and  of  their  litera&re.  He  was  bom 
at  Tr^itch  in  Servia.  His  parents  were,  how- 
ever, Monten^ins.  He  learned  to  read  front 
lettuv  scribbled  on  ghot^;un  paper  with  a  reed 

gen  dipped  in  a  solution  of  gunpowder.  At  17 
e  was  the  "most  learned  lad"  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. At  Karlowitz  (Austria)  he  learned 
Latin,  Old  Church  Slavonic,  and  German.  Three 
years  later  he  returned  to  Servia,  served  as 
scribe  in  the  Belgrade  Council,  was  later  made 
judge,  but  had  to  leave  for  Vienna  in  1813 
after  the  Turks  quelled  the  rising  in  Servia. 
In  Vienna  he  wrote  an  open  le^r  to  Kara 
George,  leader  of  the  unsuccessful  uprising 
On  the  Fall  of  Servia.  Urged  on  by  the 
Slavic  scholar  Kopitar  (q.v.).  Karajitch  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Servian  popular  songs 
in  18 14  ( Mala  proatonarodna  Sloveno-Srbaka 
Pjesmarica,  2d  ed.,  1815)  and  then  A  Qrammar 
Baaed  on  the  Popular  Tongue  (Pismentca  £lr&.<- 
kaga  jezika  po  govoru  prostoga  naroda,  Vienna, 
1814).  In  1818  he  published  his  Servian  Dic- 
tionary Explained  in  German  and  Latin  (new 
enlarged  ed.,  1852),  important  from  both  tJic 
lexicographic  and  the  folkloristic  points  of  view. 
A  revised  edition  of  his  Grammar  was  prefixed 
to  the  Dictionary  and  then  translated  by  Jakob 
Grimm  (q.v.)  in  1824.  In  bis  Qrammar  and 
Dictionary  Karajitch  abandoned  the  Cyrillic 
alphabet  for  the  Latin  with  diacritic  inarks 
borrowed  from  the  Czech  alphabet,  and  a  few 
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new  letters,  and  used  a  strictly  phonetic  eptil' 
ing.  He  also  urged  the  adoption  of  the  pc^ular 
tongue  in  place  of  the  archaic  style  used  by  the 
writers  of  nis  time.  He  visited  Rassia  in  1818, 
made  many  friends  among  the  Russian  scholars, 
and  then  returned  to  Servia  to  establish  the  pri- 
mary schools  on  a  more  rational  basis.  From 
1826  to  1834  he  edited  the  annual  Danica 
(Morning  Star).  In  1829-30  he  codified  Servian 
law  for  Prince  Milosfa,  but  soon  left  Servia, 
owing  to  the  Prince's  despotism.  He  traveled 
in  Dalmatia,  Montmegro,  and  Croatia  until 
1839,  when  he  returned  to  his  fatherland.  The 
rich  material  collected  in  his  wanderings  was 
embodied  in  Popular  Servian  Proverbs  (1835; 
2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1849) ;  Popular  Servian  Songs 
(Srpske  Narodne  Pjesme,  vols,  i-iii,  Leipzig, 
1823 ;  vol.  iv,  Vienna,  1823 ) ,  followed  by  Servian 
Bongs  from  Herzegovina  (1866);  Servian  Folk 
Tales  (Brpske  Narodne  Pripovjetke,  1863) ;  and 
Examplet  of  the  Berbo-Blovenian  Languageg 
(1857).  He  also  wrote  some  historical  works 
{mo9  Oirenivid,  1827)  and  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  Servian  for  the  British  Bible 
Society  (1847).  Many  of  the  songs  collected  by 
Karajitch  bave  tieen  translated  into  German  (l^ 
Talvj,  Gerhard,  and  others). 

TTARATTAT..     See  CabacaLU. 

TTARAKOBAM  ( kft' r&-kyrtlm )  (or  Mus- 
TAGH )  KOVNTAINa  A  range  of  Central  Asia, 
forming  the  estreme  northwestward  extension  of 
the  Himalaya  system  (Map:  India.  CI).  It 
branches  off  from  the  Himalayas  proper  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Indus  and  extends  along 
the  right  bank  of  that  river  through  the  whole 
of  its  northwest  course,  covering  the  northern 
half  of  the  Province  of  Kashmir,  India.  Its 
northwest  termination  is  at  the  Pamir,  where 
it  meets  the  Hindu  Kush.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  lofty  ridges,  and  the  whole  region  is 
very  elevated,  the  valley  bottoms  being  10,000 
to  15,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  numerous 
peaks  include  some  of  the  highest  in  the  world, 
and  from  them  great  glaciers  flow.  Mount  God- 
win-Austen is  28,265  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
there  are  at  least  four  others  with  a  height  above 
25,000  feet.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  connected 
by  lofty  passes,  one  of  which,  the  Karakorum 
Pass,  in  lat.  35»  30'  N.,  long.  77"  60'  B.,  has  an 
altitude  of  18,550  feet. 

BibUoRraphy.  Sir  W.  M.  Conway,  Climbing 
and  Exploration  in  the  Karakoram-Rimatai/as 
(2  vols.,  London,  1892) ;  Oscar  Eckenstein,  The 
Karakorams  and  Kashmir:  An  Account  of  a 
Journey  (ib.,  1896) ;  F.  B.  Workman,  In  the  Ice 
World  of  Himalaya  (ib.,  1901);  id.,  loe-Bound 
Heights  of  the  Mustagh  (New  York,  1908)  ;  id.. 
Call  of  the  Snoicy  Hispar  (London,  1910)  ;  Fi- 
lippo  de  Filippi,  Karakoram  and  Western  Hima- 
laya, 1909:  An  Account  of  the  Expedition  of 
H.  R.  S.  Prince  Luigi  Amadeo  of  Savoy,  Duke  of 
the  Alruszi  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1912). 

EABAKOBTTM,  ka'T&-kyrQm  (Mongol  Kara- 
Kuren,  black  camp).  The  capital  of  the  Mon- 
gol Empire  before  the  establishment  of  the  court 
at  Peking.  It  is  situated  near  the  Orkhon  River 
in  Mongolia,  north  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  not 
far  from  the  present  Urga.  It  was  one  of  the 
principal  camps  of  Genghis  Khan  and  became 
the  official  capital  of  the  Empire  in  1234.  It 
was  visited  by  Marco  Polo,  but  its  situation  was 
unknown  to  Europeans  until  1889,  when  it  was 
diwovered  by  the  Russian  explorer  Yadrintsev. 
Only  the  ruins  now  remain,  spread  over  a  space 
6  miles  in  circumference.   Karakoram  was  con- 


nected by  canals  with  the  Jirmanta  River.  In 
1902  this  r^tm  was  again  vblted  by  C.  W. 
Campbell. 

KABAMAN,  k&'r&  m&n',  or  CABAMAN.  A 

town  of  Karamania,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Asia  Minor  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  B  3).  It 
contains  a  medieval  castle,  two  mosques,  and 
ruins  of  an  old  medresse,  or  college,  showing 
traces  of  remarkable  architectural  beauty.  The 
chief  products  of  the  town  are  coarse  cotton  and 
woolen  stuffs,  and  hides.  It  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Ccmstantinople,  via  Konia,  and  the 
trade  of  the  town  is  progressing  in  consequence, 
the  transit  trade  being  considerable.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  9000.  Karaman  is  the 
ancient  Laranda. 

KABAKANIA,  k&'r&-mK'he-&,  or  CABA- 
SL&NXA.  A  region  in  south  Asia  Minor,  cov- 
ering the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  modem 
Turkish  Vilayet  of  Konieh  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  B  and  C  2).  It  reaches  Lake  Tuz  Tcholli 
in  the  north,  the  Taurus  Mountains  in  the  sou^, 
the  Sultan  Dagh  in  the  west,  and  the  outliers 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  in  the  east.  It  is  an  ele- 
vated plain,  with  a  barren,  sandy  soil  and  a  few 
short  rivers,  which  lose  themselves  in  the  desert 
or  empty  into  the  large  salt  lakes  around  the 
borders  of  the  r^on.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
dry  in  the  summer  and  raw  with  some  rain  in 
the  winter.  In  ancient  times  a  very  rich  dis- 
trict, it  is  now  sparsely  settled  m  nomadic 
tribes  whose  chief  occupation  is  cattle  raising. 
Karamania  was  sabjugated  by  the  Turks  in 
the  fourteenth  and  mteentii  centuries. 

KABAUNASSA,  ka'rftm-n^B&.  A  river  in 
the  Province  of  Bengal,  British  India.  After  a 
course  of  about  150  miles  it  enters  the  Ganges 
from  the  right.  It  is  subject  to  floods  and  has 
been  known  to  rise  25  feet  in  a  night.  The  river 
is  repugnant  to  all  caste  Hindus,  who  have  to 
be  carried  over  without  being  touched  by  the 
water,  and  its  name  signifies  "the  destroyer  of 
religious  merit." 

KABA  inrSTAFHA,  ka'r&  mys'tA-fa  ( T- 
1683).  A  grand  vizier  of  Turkey.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  fipahi  and  was  educated  by  Mohammed 
Kiuprili.  After  the  death  of  Ahmed  Kiuprili  in 
1676,  Mohammed  IV  made  Kara  Muatapha 
Grand  Vizier.  He  proved  to  be  incapable  and 
was  defeated  repeatedly  in  the  various  wars. 
He  is  especially  remembered  for  his  siege  of 
Vienna  in  1683,  where,  in  order  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  share  the  prospective  booty  with  his 
soldiers,  he  delayed  the  assault  so  Ipng  that 
John  Sobieski  of  Poland  arrived  on  the  scene  in 
time,  and  together  with  the  German  princes  in- 
flicted a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  Turks.  The 
Sultan  finally  ordered  "Kxra.  Hustapha  to  be 
strangled. 

KABAMZIN,  ka'rftm-z6n',  Nikolai  MIkhail- 
ovrrcH  (1766-1826).  A  Russian  historian  and 
novelist,  bom  near  Simbirsk  on  the  Volga.  His 
father,  an  officer  of  Tatar  descent,  sent  him  to 
Moscow,  where  he  learned  French  and  German 
as  well  as  a  little  English  and  Italian.  In  1781 
he  entered  the  army,  but  left  it  two  years  later 
to  take  up  literature  as  a  profession.  He  worked 
with  Novikov  (q.v. )  during  1785-88  and  went 
abroad  in  1789.  The  18  months  he  spent  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England 
were  described  in  Iiis  Letters  of  a  Rwiman  Trav- 
eler (1790-92,  in  the  Moscow  Journal,  of  which 
he  was  editor:  published  separately  in  17ft7-1801 
in  6  vols.).  These  letters,  which  produced  at 
the  time  a  great  impression,  were^ffiedde^  oiil 
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Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey  and  introduced  to 

Russia  a  new  literary  style.  In  the  same  period- 
ical appeared  also  his  first  novels,  of  which  Poor 
Liza  (1702)  is  the  most  important.  Among  the 
others  Natalya,  the  Boyai^s  Daughter  (1792) 
and  Martha  the  Viceregent  (1793)  were  over- 
Bentimental  tales  dealing  with  a  sort  of  Arca- 
dian shepherds  under  Russian  names;  yet  their 
success  was  great.  When  the  publication  of 
the  Moscow  Journal  had  to  be  discontinued 
owing  to  relentless  censorship,  Karamzin  pub- 
lished the  Pantheon  of  Foreign  Literature  and 
the  Pantheon  of  Russian  Literature,  two  collec- 
tions of  masterpiecea.  In  1803,  after  publishing 
various  periodicals,  he  was  appointed  hiBtori- 
ographer,  with  a  salary  of  2000  rubles  per  year, 
and  all  archives  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 
He  then  busied  himself  with  his  History  of 
Russia.  The  first  ei^ht  volumes  appeared  in 
1818,  and  the  whole  edition  of  3000  was  sold  out 
in  25  days.  The  four  later  volumes  (the  last, 
unfinished,  comes  down  to  1611)  were  published 
in  1818-29.  Its  chief  thesis  was  that  Russia 
flourished  when  autocracy  prevailed  and  was 
weak  when  autocratic  power  was  on  the  decline. 
The  importance  of  this  work  lies  in  the  notes 
copied  from  documents  now  lost  and  in  its  artis- 
tic presentation  of  the  suhject  matter.  Karam- 
zin's  chief  service  ia  Russian  literature  is  his 
untiring  and  successful  labors  to  establish  a 
literary  language  on  the  baais  of  colloquial 
usage,  thus  freeing  it  from  the  Latinisms  and 
Germanisms  introduced  by  the  poet  Lomonosov 
(q.v.)  and  from  Old  Church  Slavic  influence. 
As  a  historian,  he  was  merely  a  popularizer  who 
presented  in  good  literary  form  the  conclusions 
warranted  by  the  researches  of  others. 

The  best  (5th)  edition  of  Karamzin's  works 
is  that  of  1845.  In  French  appeared  Biatoire  de 
I'empire  rufise  (11  vols.,  1819-26),  Lettres  d'un 
voyageur  russe  ( 1867 ) ,  Voyage  en  France 
(1885),  and  others;  while  his  Russian  history 
was  also  translated  into  German,  Italian,  and 
other  languages.  Consult  an  excellent  study  of 
Karamzin  by  Y.  K.  Grot,  in  his  Works,  vol.  iii 
(St.  Petersburg,  1866),  and  S.  I.  Ponomarev, 
"Material  for  a  Bibliograp^  of  the  Writings 
of-  Nikolai  Mikhailovitch  Karamzin,"  in  St 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences,  Sbomik,  vol. 
xxxii  (St.  PettTsburg,  1883),  both  in  Russian. 

EABANKAWA,  ktl'rfin-kS'w&.  An  extinct 
tribe  of  Indiana  formerly  occupying  the  vicinity 
of  Matagorda  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  From 
the  few  remains  of  their  language  they  appear 
to  have  constituted  a  distinct  stock.  They  are 
first  definitely  mentioned  by  the  French  ex- 
plorer Joutel,  in  1687.  Shortly  afterward,  in 
coneeqiioncH*  of  the  seizure  of  some  of  their 
canoes  by  the  French,  they  attacked  Fort  St. 
Louis  apd  kilted  or  carried  off  every  person  of 
the  small  garrison.  At  this  time  they  are  said 
to  have  been  cannibals.  The  greater  portion  re- 
mained uncompromisingly  hostile  to  all  white 
men  as  well  as  to  moat  of  the  surrounding  tribes, 
with  the  result  that  their  number  rapidly 
dwindled.  In  1805  they  were  still  estimated  at 
500  men.  In  1SI8,  300  Karankawa  warriors  at- 
tacked and  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  200  of 
Lafitte's  pirates  and  were  only  repelled  with 
the  aid  of  artillery.  Before  the  close  of  the 
Texan  War  of  Independence  they  had  been 
nearly  wiped  out  by  the  American  settlers. 

About  the  year  1843  the  small  remnant,  some 
SO  in  number,  removed  to  Mexico,  whence  they 
were  opelled  a  few  years  later,  on  account  of 


continued  depredations,  making  their  camp  near 
Hidalgo,  Tex.,  where  the  last  of  them  were  ex- 
terminated by  Mexican  ranchers  in  1858. 

The  Karankawa  appear  to  have  been  utter  and 
irredeemable  savages,  but  withal  possessing  a 
rare  courage  and  magnificent  physique.  The 
men  wore  only  a  breechclotfa,  the  women  a  deer- 
skin skirt,  and  both  sexes  tattooed  the  face. 
Their  hooses  were  mere  shelters  of  poles,  over 
whidi  skins  were  fastened  on  the  windward  side. 
They  subsisted  on  game,  wild  fruits,  and  fish. 
They  made  some  pottery  and  had  a  festival  at 
which  they  drank  the  "black  drink"  from  the 
yaupon  while  dancing  to  the  sound  of  fiute, 
rattle,  and  notched  stick.  Consult  A.  S. 
Gatschet,  "The  Karankawa  Indians,"  in  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  Arclueology  and  Ethnology, 
Papers,  vol.  ii  (Cambric^,  1001). 

K&BA  (k&'rk)  SEA.  The  portion  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  inclosed  between  the  island  of  Nova 
Zembla  and  the  Russo-Siberian  mainland.  It  is 
roughly  oval  in  shape,  about  1000  miles  long 
and  400  miles  broad,  and  opens  into  the  main 
ocean  in  the  northeast  (Map:  Arctic  Region, 
G  2).  It  communicates  with  the  ocean  in  the 
west  by  the  narrow  Matochlio  Strait  and  in 
the  southwest  by  the  Yugor  and  Kara  straits 
on  either  side  of  Vaigach  Island.  Shallow  in 
the  northeast,  it  reaches  a  depth  of  800  feet  near 
and  in  the  Kara  Strait,  where  navigation  is 
endangered  by  ice  and  fogs.  The  principal  in- 
lets of  the  sea  are  Kara  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Obi,  which  inclose  the  Yalmal  Peninsula.  It 
was  known  to  the  Russians  from  very  early 
days  and  was  first  visited  by  ships  from  west 
Europe  in  1580,  when  Pet  and  Jackman  pushed 
through  Kara  Strait.  In  recent  years  Russia 
has  endeavored,  by  surveys  of  Kara  Sea  and 
study  of  its  ice  conditions,  to  use  it  as  a  reliable 
sea  route  from  Europe  to  the  great  Siberian 
rivers.  The  pioneer  work  for  thi«  purpose  was 
done  by  Captain  Wiggins.  Consult  Henry  John- 
son, Life  and  Voyages  of  Joseph  Wiggins  (New 
York,  1907). 

KABASU-BAZAB,  kA-r&'s5o-bi\-zar'.  A  town 
in  the  Crimea,  Russia,  situated  28  miles  east- 
northeast  of  Simferopol  (Map:  Rnssia,  D  6). 
It  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and  with  its 
numerous  khans  and  minarets  presents  a  decid- 
edly Oriental  appearance.  In  the  vicinity  are 
situated  many  gardens,  and  the  town  is  one  of 
the  principal  centres  of  the  fruit  trade  in  the 
Crimea;  tallow,  wool,  and  hides  are  also  con- 
siderable articles  of  trade.  Pop.,  1807,  12,961 ; 
1012,  13,.526,  consisting  mainly  of  Tatars,  Ar- 
menians, Greeks,  and  Karaite  Jews. 

KARATCHEV,  k^rft-chSf.  The  capital  of 
a  district  in  the  Government  of  Orel,  Russia, 
situated  about  56  miles  west-northwtwt  of  Orel 
(Map:  Russia,  E  4).  It  contains  a  number  of 
oil  presses  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain,  hemp, 
and  oil.   It  dates  from  1146.   Pop,,  1912,  21.300. 

EABATEOIH',  kli'rft-tA-gen'.  A  mountain 
district  in  Central  Asia,  forming  the  northeast 
Province  of  Bokhara  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  0  3). 
It  stretches  with  an  area  of  4100  square  miles 
along  the  south  slope  of  the  Hissar  and  Alal, 
the  southwest  extension  of  the  Tian-Shan  Moun- 
tains, and  along  the  valley  of  the  Waksh  or 
Kizil-su  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Amu  Darya. 
The  mountains  here  rise  to  a  beifrht  of  18.000 
feet,  and  the  climate  is  cnntinentnl,  warm  in 
summer  and  severe  in  winter.  Tlie  slopes  and 
▼alleys  are  best  suited  for  cattle  raising,  but 
agriculture  Is  also  carried  on.    Wheat,  com, 
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hemp,  snd  cotton,  melons,  and  other  fruits'  are 
produced.  The  inhabitants  number  about  100,- 
000,  chiefly  Tajiks  in  the  settlcmentB,  with  a 
number  of  nomad  Kirphiz  in  the  country.  The 
capital  is  Harm,  or  Garin,  on  t)ie  Kizil-su.  Ka- 
rategin  was  an  independent  khanate  until  1877, 
when  it  waa  incorporated  with  Bokhara,  whick 
is  under  the  suzerainty  of  Russia. 

KAlbATKEODOBI,  kk'TA'WMt'r^,  Aixx- 
ARDKB,  Pasha  (1833-1906).  A  Turkish  statea- 
man.  He  was  bom  at  Constantinople  and  waa 
the  son  of  a  physician  and  philologist,  Stephen 
Earatheodori.  After  studying  in  Paris,  he  en* 
tered  the  diplomatic  service, of  Turkey.  In  1876 
and  1877  he  was  employed  as  councilor  by  Saf- 
vet  Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign  AfFaira.  In  1878 
he  took  part  in  the  preliminary  negotiations 
over  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Porte  to  the  Conf^ess  of  Berlin.  On  his  re- 
turn (November,  1878)  he  waa  appointed  Oov- 
ernor  General  of  Crete,  and  in  December  he  be- 
came Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  first 
Christian  to  fill  that  post.  He  resigned  in  1879, 
was  nominated  Prince  of  Samoa  1885-95,  and 
in  1895  -96  was  Governor-General  of  Crete,  but 
had  to  resign  because  of  the  uprising  which 
be^n  in  the  latter  year.    See  Cbetb. 

KABAT7LI,  k&-rou1&  A  native  state  of 
India.    See  Kerauu. 

KABAVELOFP,  ka'rft-valdf,  PirrKO  (1840- 
1003).  A  Bulgarian  statesman,  bom  at  Kalo- 
fer.  He  was  educated  at  Moscow,  where  he 
taught  for  several  years.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  Bulgaria  (1878),  he  was  appointed  Vice  Gov- 
ernor of  Vidin.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
politics  at  the  head  of  the  Liberals,  and  in  1880 
became  Minister  of  Finance  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  head  of  the  cabinet.  When  the  coBsti- 
tution,  framed  in  1879  by  a  national  assembly 
of  which  he  was  vice  president,  was  overthrown 
by  the  coup  d'etat  of  1881,  he  left  Bulgaria  and 
did  not  return  until  1883.  He  was  again  Pre- 
mier (1884-86)  and  on  the  forcible  abdication 
of  Alexander  was  appointed  member  of  the  re- 
gency. He  was  in  favor  of  a  union  with  Ru- 
mania. On  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  (1*87), 
his  power  waned,  and  in  July,  1892,  he  waa  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  impriBonment  for  conspir- 
acy, but  he  was  oardoned  three  years  afterward 
and  was  electea  to  the  National  Assembly 
(Sobranje).  Once  more  he  became  Premier  in 
1901,  but,  forced  out  in  1002  by  an  attack  on 
his  financial  policy,  then  retired. 

KABAWAIiA,  ka'r&-wal&,  or  CABAWILA 
(East  Indian  name).  A  viperine  snake  of  south- 
westera  India  and  Ceylon  ( Hypnale  nepa  or 
AnkiBfrodtm  hypnale),  closely  allied  to  the 
American  copperhead.  It  is  of  small  size,  rarely 
exceeding  20  inches  in  length,  and  has  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  uptumed  muEzle  covered  with 
scales.  The  poison  acta  slowly  and  yields  to 
remedies  quickly  applied.  See  Viper,  and  Plate 
of  PoBEioN  Venomous  Serpents  with  Snakk. 

KABCZAG,  kOrt'sftg.  A  town  of  the  County 
of  Josz-Nagy  Kun-Szolnok,  Hungary,  35  miles 
southwest  of  Dehreczin,  on  the  Szolnok-Qross- 
wardein  State  Railroad  (Map:  Austria-Hun- 
gary,  0  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  judicial  district, 
with  mudt  fanning  and  truck  raising.  In  the 
neighboring  awatnps  large  quantities  of  tortoises 
are  caught,  the  shells  of  which  are  used  in  do- 
mestic manufacture.  Pop.,  1900,  20,896;  1910, 
22,996.  mostly  Reformed  Magyars. 

KABBOIANS.   A  Finnish  tribe  of  east  Fin- 


land proper  and  Busaia,  chiefly  in  the  provinces 
of  Olonetz,  Archangel,  and  Tver;  height  1.680 
meters  in  Finland  and  1.842  meters  in  Russia. 
They  are  brachy<iephalic,  of  fjood  figure,  and 
have  regular  features,  with  light  curly  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  At  present  they  number  upward  of 
1,000,000.  .  The  Karelians  represent  the  most 
advanced  type  of  Finns,  being  warlike,  active, 
thrifty,  and  honest.  They  are  famiers,  but  the 
country  is  sterile,  and  famines  are  frequent. 
The  national  epic  of  Finland,  called  Knlevfua,  is 
a  collection  of  Karelian  folk  songs.  Poetry  and 
music  are  cultivated,  and  the  poetical  language 
is  smooth,  with  a  copious  vocabulary.  See  Fin- 
nish Language  and  Litebatube. 

KAB£NINA,  Anna.    See  Anna  Kabi^nina. 

KABEITS,  kft'renz.  A  people  related  by  phys- 
ical characteristics,  as  well  aa  by  lanj^age,  to 
the  Burmese,  but  of  a  more  primitive  type. 
Th^  inhabit  the  mountainous  regions  of  Ara- 
kan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim  and  large  districts  in 
Upper  Burma,  numbering  altogether  more  than 
1.000,000,  of  whom  about  a  quarter  are  said  to 
be  Christians  (the  result  of  American  niiseions). 
Their  earlier  habitat  is  said  to  have  been  Yun- 
nan, whence  they  followed  the  Mons  into  Burma. 
The  Karens  are  capable  of  considerable  civiliza- 
tion and  possess  many  estimable  qualities.  The 
heathen  Karens  are  nature  worshipers.  Where 
not  influenced  by  the  Burmese,  etc.,  the  Karens 
seem  to  have  been  monogamous.  "There  is  in- 
creasing literature  In  Karen  since  the  reduction 
of  the  language  of  the  Christian  communities 
to  writing  by  the  missionaries.  In  1847-50 
Wade  published  in  Karen  a  four-volume  Thesau- 
rus of  Karen  Knotoledge,  comprising  Legends, 
Traditions,  Customs,  Superstitions,  Demcnology, 
etc.  Besides  Mason,  Civilizing  Mountain  Men 
(London,  1802),  and  other  early  works,  may  be 
mentioned  Macmahon.  Karens  of  the  Qgldcn 
Chersonese  (London,  1876)  ;  Colquhoun,  Among 
the  Shans  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Smeaton,  The  Loyal  Ka- 
rens of  Burma  (ib.,  1887).    See  Indo-Chinese. 

KABIEAIi,  kji'r6'k&r.  A  province  of  French 
India,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  on  the  estuary 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Kaveri,  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  District  of  Tanjore,  Ma- 
dras (Map:  India,  D  7).  Area,  52  square  miles. 
Karikal,  the  chief  town,  la  150  miles  south  of 
Madras,  is  well  built,  and  carries  on  a  consider- 
able export  and  import  trade  with  Ceylon  and 
Europe.  It  has  a  poorly  protected  harbor.  Pop. 
(town),  1912,  19,505.  The  colony  was  ceded  to 
tlio  French  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  in  1749. 
Having  subsequently  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  it  was  restored  at  the  general  pac- 
ification of  1814,  on  condition  that  it  should 
not  contain  a  fortification  nor  have  a  garrison, 
unices  for  purposes  of  police.  Its  government  is 
situated  at  Pondicherry,  the  capitel  of  French 
India.  Pop.  (of  possession),  1901,  56,595;  1912, 
60,872. 

KABIMATA,  ka'r$-m8't4.    See  CABUtAxA. 

KABL,  Tom  (1846-1916).  An  American 
operatic  tenor.  He  was  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
studied  singing  in  England  under  Henry  Phil- 
lips and  in  Italy  under  Sangiovanni  and  Tri- 
vulzi,  made  his  d4but  at  Milan,  and  for  many 
years  sang  in  Italian  opera.  In  1871  he  came 
to  America  with  Paremt-Rosa  for  a  season  In 
English  opera.  In  1887,  with  William  H.  Mae- 
Donald  and  Henry  Clay  Bamabee,  lie  formed 
a  light-opera  company  known  as  the  Boatonians, 
which  for  many  years  was  famona  throughout 
the  United  States,  especially  for  its^^lbctt  an<1i 
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Sullivan  productions.  It  was  in  DeKoven's 
Robin  Hood,  however,  that  Ejirl  was  at  his  best. 
In  this  piece  George  B.  Frothingham,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Bostonians,  had  eung 
the  part  of  Friar  Tuck  5601  times  before  his 
death  in  1915.  Karl  retired  from  the  operatic 
stage  in  1896,  but  continued  to  sing  in  concert 
and  gave  vocal  instruction.  For  a  time  after 
1890  ae  was  director  of  the  Operatic  School  con- 
nected with  the  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  New  York.  Later  he  settled  and 
taught  in  Rochester,  where  he  also  directed  ama- 
teur light-opera  productions. 

KABLI,  ktlr^e.  A  renowned  Buddhiatic  rock 
temple,  the  largest  and,  perhaps,  the  finest  in 
India,  at  the  village  of  the  same  name,  26  miles 
southeast  of  Bombay,  on  the  road  to  Potma.  The 
entrance  is  in  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  860 
feet  in  height  at  an  elevation  of  about  2400  feet 
above  sea  level.  Before  the  vestibule  stands  a 
great  column  surmounted  by  four  lions.  The 
broad  entrance  leads  to  a  hall  12G  feet  lon^, 
451/2  feet  broad,  and  46  feet  high,  with  a  semi- 
circular roof.  The  chamber  is  divided  by  two 
rows  of  16  columns  into  a  nave  and  two  side 
aisles.  A  dagobtt,  or  shrine,  stands  out  at  the 
end  of  the  nave.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
are  richly  decorated  and  have  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  bell  surmounted  by  two  elephants,  each 
supporting  two  figures.  Smaller  caves  at  the 
sides  were  probably  the  dwelling  places  of  monks 
or  hermits. 

EABL1NOS.  A  dynasty  of  Franki^  kings. 
See  Caroling  I  AX  s. 

KABT.MANN.    See  Cabiauan. 

XABLOWZCai,  kfir^A-vlch.  MiEZYBLAT  (1876- 
1009).  A  talented  Polish  composer,  born  at 
Wiazniewo  (Lithuania).  From  1890  to  1R95 
he  studied  with  private  teachers  in  Warsaw  and 
from  1895  to  1900  with  IT.  Urban  in  Berlin 
(composition).  In  1804  he  became  director  of 
the  Music  Society  of  Warsaw,  but  resigned  after 
two  years,  settling  in  Zakopane  (Galicia)  and 
devoting  his  entire  time  to  composition. 
Through  his  early  death — he  was  buried  under  an 
avalanche — Poland  lost  a  composer  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent.  Indeed^  he  must  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  histoir 
of  Polish  music.  He  wrote  a  symphony  in  E 
minor;  the  symphonic  poems  Returning  Waves, 
Three  Old,  Old  Songs  (a  symphonic  trilogy), 
Stanislav  and  Anna  of  Osioiecim,  Sad  News,  a 
Lithuanian  rhapsody;  a  concerto  for  violin;  a 
serenade  for  string  orchestra;  a  sonata  and  a 
prelude  and  double  fugue  for  piano.  He  also 
published  a  number  of  newly  discovered  letters 
of,  and  documents  relating  to,  Chopin  (in  Pol- 
ish and  French). 

KABLOWITZ,  kar^fi-vlts  (Hung.  KarUcea, 
Croat,  Karlovcc).  A  town  of  the  County  of 
Syrniien,  Croatia- Slavonia,  Hungary,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  8  miles  south-south- 
east from  Peterwardein  (Map:  Hungary,  F  4). 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Greek  Ori- 
ental church  and  has  a  Greek  cathedral,  the 
Archbishop's  palace,  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
a  theological  seminary,  a  higher  Grmnaslnni, 
and  a  lyceum.  It  is  the  convention  place  of  Hie 
Servian  congress  of  churches.  Its  red  wine  and 
plum  brandy  are  well  known  and  it  has  fisheries 
and  raises  many  swine.  Its  historical  fame  is 
due  to  the  treaty  concluded  here  with  the  Sul- 
tan in  16!)9,  by  which  Austria  was  awarded  the 
territory  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  as 
well  as  Transvlvania.  Russia  came  into  the  poa- 


session  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  region,  Poland  re- 
gained Eamenetz,  and  Venice  obtained  the  Morea 
and  a  part  of  Dalmatia.  Pop.,  1900,  5fi43;  1910. 
6342,  mostly  Croats  and  Serbs. 

KABLSBAD,  ktlrls1)&t,  or  CASLSBAD. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  watering  places  of 
Europe,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Bohemia,  on  both  banks  of  the  Tepl,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Eger.  It  is  1165  feet  above  the 
sea  and  116  miles  by  rail  west-northwest  of 
Prague  (Map:  Austria,  C  1).  It  lies  in  a  nar- 
row valley,  inclosed  by  wooded  heights.  It  is 
a  picturesque,  well-laid-out  town,  with  a  num- 
ber of  fine  streets,  a.magnificent  park,  a  splendid 
French  Renaissance  Kurhaus,  two  theatres, 
churches  of  different  denominations,  and  sev- 
eral elegant  caf£s.  The  town  has  good  schools, 
a  museum,  and  monuments  to  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  The  Spmdel  colonnade  is  a  striking 
iron  and  glass  structure,  while  the  MUhlbrunnen 
colonnade,  with  its  103  monolithic  columns,  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  classical  style.  The  min- 
eral springs  for  which  Karlsbad  is  famous  are 
19  in  number  and  range  in  temperature  from 
165'  F.  to  47°  F.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
is  the  Sprudel  (165°),  located  on  the  rif;^t  bank 
of  the  TcpL  The  waters  of  Karlsbad  are  clear, 
odorless,  radioactive,  and  salty  and  are  chiefly 
used  for  drinking  purposes,  but  there  are  some 
bathing  establishments,  including  mud  baths. 
The  chief  ingredients  are  sulphate  of  soda,  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  common  salt;  the  waters  are 
efficacious  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  rheumatism, 
gout,  etc.,  and  are  exported  extensively.  The 
springs  issue  from  a  hard  rock  and  form  a  kind 
of  crust  known  as  Sprudelstein  or  Sprudelschale, 
which  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  various  use- 
ful articles  and  ornaments.  The  salt  obtained 
from  the  water  is  shipped  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties, as  are  also  Sprudel  soap  and  Sprudel  pas- 
tilles. About  2,500,000  bottles  of  mineral  water 
and  80  tons  of  Sprudel  salts  are  exported  annu- 
ally. Karlsbad  is  essentially  a  faRhionablc  re- 
sort. It  is  visited  annually  by  over  68,000  guests. 
There  are  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  class 
ware,  liquors,  needlework,  and  various  products 
asBO<Aated  with  agriculture.  Pop.,  1900,  14,640; 
1910,  17,446. 

Local  legend  ascribes  the  diacoverv  of  the  hot 
springs  of  Karlsbad  to  Charles  in  1347,  but 
their  curative  properties  were  known  long  be- 
fore. The  waters  healed  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Cr4cy,  and  he  built  a  hunting  seat 
here,  bestowing  many  privileges  upon  the  town. 
The  waters  of  Karlsbad  were  used  only  for  bath- 
ing until  about  1520.  The  first  Kurhaus  was 
built  in  1711.  In  1707  the  town  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  free  royal  city.  In  1819  a  confer- 
ence arranged  by  the  German  states  was  held 
at  Karlsbad,  resulting  in  the  issue  of  the  Carls- 
bad Decrees  (q.v.). 

Bibliography.  Fleckles.  Der  Karlshader  Kar- 
gaat  (2d  ed.,  Karlsbad.  1880)  ;  Cartellieri,  Karls- 
bad ala  Kvrort  (ib.,  1888):  id.,  Karitbad,  die 
Stadt  und  ihre  Umgebung  (ib.,  1888)  ;  Fricden- 
thal.  Der  Kurort  Karlsbad  topographiitch  und 
mediziniach  (Vienna,  1S9S);  Oswald,  Karlsbad 
und  f/msre6iini7(?n(  12th  ed.,  Berlin,  1890) ;  Sohnfe, 
Earljfbad  ala  Terrainkurort  (Karlsbad.  1000): 
Ludwig  Sipoecz,  Carlabad :  Ita  Spj-ings  and 
Spring-Products  (7th  ed.,  ib..  1904);  F.  R.  von 
Oentl,  Guide  to  Carlsbad,  translated  from  the 
German  hv  H,  S.  Lancrridtre  (Vienna,  IflOOl. 

KABLSBUBO.  kflrls'byrK  (IIuok^.  QyuUfe- 
hSrvdr).    A  royal  free  city  of  the  County  of 
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Unter  Weiszenburg,  Tranaylvania,  Hungary,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Maroa,  50  miles  south  of 
Klaueenljurg,  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-rais- 
ing country  (Map:  Hungary,  H  3).  There  ia  a 
fine  Gothic  cathedral  dating  from  1443,  an  ar- 
chaeological museum,  an  episcopal  palace,  a 
seminary,  and  an  episcopal  Gymnasium.  The 
district  is  noted  for  excellent  wines.  Elarlsburg 
is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apulum.  F^.> 
1900.  11,507;  1910,  11,616,  nearly  all  Magyars 
and  Rumans. 

KARLSHAMN,  kSrls^&m.  A  seaport  of  the 
JJln  of  Blekinge,  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  30  miles 
west  of  Karlskrona  (Map:  Sweden,' E  8).  It 
has  extensive  docks,  a  nautical  school,  large  dis- 
tilleries and  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  leather, 
and  is  an  export  centre  for  granite,  lumber, 
charcoal,  and  fish.  It  was  founded  in  1664. 
Pop.,  1001,  7100;  1911,  7209. 

ElABLSEBONA,  kllrls-kr3<rn&,  or  CABLS- 
CBONA.  The  naval  headqiurters  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  the  Llln  of  Blekinge,  situated 
near  the  five  small  islands  in  the  Baltic,  238 
miles  south-.southwost  of  Stockholm  (Map : 
Sweden,  E  8 ) .  Its  streets,  although  in  many 
places  steep,  are  wide  and  straight;  it  has  aev- 
oral  parks  and  promenades,  fine  granite  docks, 
and  a  large,  deep  harbor.  Among  its  educa- 
tional institutions  are  a  high  school,  a  deaf-mute 
institute,  and  a  nautical  college  with  a  fine 
building  after  the  Florentine  Renaissance.  The 
manufactories  consist  of  anchor  works,  tobacco, 
cloth,  hat,  and  match  factories,  and  the  trade  t>f 
the  city  ia  large.  The  harbor  is  provided  with 
arsenals  and  shipyards;  the  navy  yard  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  in  Europe  and  is  de- 
fended by  strong  fortifications.  The  town  im- 
ports t^ile  fabrics,  oil,  tobacco,  sugar,  food- 
stuffs, and  coal,  and  exports  various  sorts  of 
lumber,  also  fish,  whortleberries,  paving  stones, 
pig  iron,  and  sheet  iron.  The  water  supply  is 
drawn  four  miles  through  an  aqueduct  from  the 
mainland.  Pop.,  1901,  23,955;  1911,  27,434. 
Karlskrona  was  founded  by  Charles  XI  in  1680. 

KABLSBUHE,  k&rls'rCo'e.  The  capital  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  situated  5 
miles  east  of  the  Rhine  and  39  miles  by  rail 
north-northwest  of  Stuttgart  (Map:  Germany, 
C  4).  The  older  part  of  the  city  is  laid  out 
in  the  form  of  an  open  fan,  the  streets  radiat- 
ing from  the  palace  as  a  centre.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  well  paved  and  adorned  with  many 
excellent  monuments.  The  principal  square  is 
the  Schlossplatz,  with  six  fountains  and  Schwan- 
thaler's  statue  of  Grand  Duke  Karl  Friedrich. 
The  finest  street  is  the  Kaiseratrasse,  72  feet 
wide  and  about  1%  miles  long.  Karlsruhe  has 
played  a  distinct  and  important  rOle  in  the  evo- 
lution of  modern  German  architecture.  The 
city  has  six  Evangelical  and  four  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches,  an  Old  Catholic  church,  and  two 
r^nagogues.  Of  the  religious  buildings,  the  most 
interesting  are  the  Evangelical  town  church 
fl817),  containing  the  ducal  tombs;  the  Roman 
Catholic  town  church  (1808),  built  in  the  style 
of  the  Pantheon ;  the  Early  Gothic  Roman  Cath- 
olic Liebfrauenkirche  (1891);  the  Evangelical 
Chrlstuskirohe  (1900) :  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bemharduskirche  ( 1901 ) .  The  palace  ( 1751- 
76)  is  in  the  French  Mansard  style  and  has  an 
octagonal  tower  14^  feet  high.  The  eastern 
wing  contains  the  Zilhringen  Museum  and  the 
dueal  stables.  At  the  western  end,  and  con- 
nected with  the  palace  by  an  arcade,  is  the  Court 
Theatre,  built  in  Romanesque  style  in  1851-63. 


The  new  palace  of  the  Crown  Prince  is  conspicu- 
ous. The  educational  institutions  of  Karlsruhe 
are  comprehensive  and  excellent.  They  include 
in  part  a  technical  high  school,  school  of  for- 
estry (the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Ger- 
many), a  Gymnasium,  three  seminaries  for 
teachers,  an  engineering  school,  a  school  of  ar- 
chitecture, a  conservatory  of  music,  and  an  art 
school  with  a  museum.  The  Karlsruhe  School 
of  Art  was  founded  in  1853  and  has  been  Influ* 
ential  in  Germany.  The  Hall  of  Art  contains 
an  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  mod- 
ern paintings,  engravings,  and  frescoes.  The 
United  Grand  Ducal  Collections  comprise,  be- 
sides their  historic  library  of  190,000  volumes, 
ethnological,  zoological,  geological,  mineralogi- 
cal,  and  antiquarian  specimens.  Karlsruhe  is 
the  seat  of  numerous  scientific,  artistic,  and  in- 
dustrial organizations,  benevolent  institutions, 
and  the  higher  administrative  institutions  of 
the  grand  duchy,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Duke. 

The  manufacturing  industries  have  attained 
considerable  importance  since  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War.  Karlsruhe  manufactures  locomo- 
tives, machinery,  wagons,  siphons,  stoneware, 
plated  goods,  paper,  stoves,  arms,  etc.  The  large 
trade  of  the  town  is  fadlitated  by  a  canal  sys- 
tem. Pop.,  1871,  36,582;  1880,  49,301;  1890 
(with  Mahlburg,  annexed  in  1886),  73,684; 
1900,  97.185  (of  whom,  50,630  Evangelical,  43,- 
063  Roman  Catholic,  and  2576  Jewish);  1910, 
134,313.  The  rapid  increase  is  due  to  the  growth 
of  trade  and  manufactures.  Karlsruhe  is  the 
result  of  princely  ill  humor.  Margrave  Karl 
Wilhelm,  displeased  with  his  residence  at  Dur- 
lach,  built  a  hunting  seat  in  the  Hardtwald  in 
1715,  where  the  palace  of  Karlsruhe  now  stands. 
After  a  few  years  it  became  the  residence  town. 
In  1848  and  1849  the  town  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
grand  duchy.  Consult  Weech,  Karlsruhe,  Oe- 
achichte  der  Btadt  und  ihrer  Vencaltung  (3 
vols.,  Karlsruhe,  1893-1901). 

KARLSTAD,  karl'stid,  or  CABLSTAD 
(Swed.,  city  of  Charles).  An  episcopal  city, 
capital  of  the  Swedish  lAn  of  Vcrmland,  situ- 
ated on  the  island  of  Tingvalla,  at  the  north 
end  of  T^c  Venern,  164  miles  west  of  Stockholm 
(Map:  Sweden,  E  7).  The  surrounding  country 
is  called  the  Swedish  Switzerland.  It  is'  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  two  large  bridgea, 
is  well  built,  has  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  cathe- 
dral, and  manufactures  iron,  machinery,  to- 
bacco, and  matches,  and  also  exports  wooden 
ware  and  iron.  Pop.,  1903,  13,579;  1911,  17,102. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1584  and  rebuilt  after 
the  fire  of  1866.  A  conference  between  Sweden 
and  Norway  was  held  here  in  1905  to  decide  on 
the  discontinuance  of  the  union  between  these 
countries. 

KABLSTADT.     A  German  reformer.  See 
07  ab  lst  a  dt 

KABLSTADT.  or  CABLSTADT  (Hung. 
Kirolyvdros) .  A  royal  free  city  with  municipal 
rights  in  the  County  of  Agram,  Croatia,  and 
Slavonia,  Hungary,  32  miles  southwest  of  Agram, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Kulpa  and  three  small 
rivers  (Map:  Hungary,  D  4).  Karlstadt  is 
strongly  fortified  and  has  an  old  castle,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  a  large  armory,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  Oriental  bishop.  It  also  has  a 
higher  Gymnasium  and  a  military  school  and 
has  a  distillery  and  a  turbine  rolling  mill.  Pop. 
(district),  1900,  14,941;  1910,  16,112.^ 
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EASL  THEODOB,  t&'6-ddr  (1839-1009).  A 
Bavarian  Duke  and  ophthalmologist,  born  at 
Possenhofen.  He  attained  the  rank  of  general  in 
the  Bavarian  army,  but  later  turned  to  medicine 
and  graduated  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich. By  a  special  decree  of  the  German  Impe- 
rial Chancery  be  was  permitted  to  practice  medi- 
cine and,  BpecializiDg  in  diseaaea  of  -the  eye, 
became  one  of  the  most  famous  of  European 
ophthalmoiogibta  and  was  author  of  several 
treatises.  One  of  hia  sisters  was  the  Empress 
of  Austria,  wife  of  Francis  Joseph.  He  was 
married  first  to  Princess  Sophie  of  Saxony  and 
after  her  death  to  Princess  Maria  Josna  of 
BragauKH. 

KAELUK,  kur-lvk'.    See  Kodiak. 

KARMA,  kar^ma  (Skt.  karman,  deed,  act, 
from  Arar,  to  do) .  Designation  of  the  Hindu  doc- 
trine of  moral  retribution  and  reward  accom- 
plished through  a  series  of  rebirths.  All  states 
and  conditions  in  this  life  are  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  actions  done  in  a  previous  existence; 
everj'  deed  or  action  ( karman )  done  in  the 
preaent  life  determines  our  fate  in  the  reincar- 
nation that  is  to  follow.  Human  life  is  but 
the  working  out  of  karman;  upon  this  all  de- 
pends. Tliis  was  in  early  times  the  doctrine  of 
the  Brahraans  and  of  the  Buddhists,  and  it  has 
remained  a  typical  feature  and  characteristic 
trait  in  the  faith  and  philosophic  thought  of 
India. 

Biblio^aphy.  Hopkins,  Religiona  of  India 
(Benton,  isgs) ;  Warren,  Buddhism  in  Trans- 
lations (Camlirid;(e,  Mass.,  1806)  ;  Rhys  Davids, 
Buddhism:  Its  History  and  Literature  (New 
York,  1896)  ;  Max  Miiller,  Star  Systems  of  Indian 
Philosophy  (ib.,  1899);  Johnston,  Karma  (ib., 
1900) :  Hopkins,  "Modifications  of  the  Karma 
Doctrine,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  (London,  1906-07).  See  MirraMPST- 
CHOSIS. 

KABUABSCH,  kfiKmlirsh,  Kabl  (1803-79). 
A  Gierman  technologist,  liom  in  Vienna.  He 
studied  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  his  na- 
tive city  and  in  1821  became  an  assistant  there. 
Id  1830  he  was  called  to  Hanover  to  establish 
and  direct  a  polytechnic  school  which  was  opened 
the  next  year.    He  retired  in  1875.    Amonig  his 

¥ubIications  are  Handbuch  der  mechaniachen 
echnologie  (6th  ed.,  ed.  by  Fischer  and  MUller, 
1887-07),  and,  in  collaboration  with  Heeren, 
the  Techniaches  Worterhuch  (3d  ed.,  ed.  by  Kick 
and  Gintl.  11  vols.,  1874-02). 

KABUA^HIANS.  See  Mohauhedan  Sects. 
KABJffd,  kar'mS,  or  CABUti.  A  low-lying 
island  of  Norway,  eituated  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Buknfjord,  in  the  North  Sea,  16  miles 
north-northeast  of  Stavanger  ( Map :  Norway, 
G  7).  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  strait,  has  a  length  of  21  miles,  a  breadth 
of  5,  and  an  area  of  68  square  miles.  It  is 
qursely  inhabited.  The  largest  settlements  are 
Skudcneshavn  and  Koperrik,  with  populations 
of  1204  and  1447  respectively,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  engaged  chiefly  in  fishing  for  herring. 
The  population  of  the  island  in  1910  was  11,996. 

KABNAK,  kSr'n&k.  A  village  of  Upper 
Kgypt,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  about 
lat.  25°  50'  N.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
half  of  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes,  and  close  to 
it  tie  the  ruins  of  a  group  of  temples  which, 
with  their  walled  inclosures  and  the  avenues  of 
sphinxes  connecting  them,  extend  over  a  space 
of  nearly  a  mile.   The  most  important  uf  these 


temples,  that  of  the  god  Ammon  of  Thebes,  was 
founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  dy- 
nasty, probably  upon  the  site  of  an  older  struc- 
ture. The  original  Sanctuary  was  erected  by 
Usertesen  I.  After  him  other  rulers — Thothmes 
I,  Seti  I,  Thothmes  III,  Amenhotep  III,  Ramses 
I,  II.  and  III— added  to  the  building.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  (q.v.),  when  Thebes 
became  the  capital  of  Egypt,  Ammon  became 
the  chief  god  of  the  land,  and  his  ancient  temple 
acquired  the  dignity  of  a  great  national  sanc- 
tuary. The  Pharaohs  of  the  el^teenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties  lavished  vast  wealth  upon 
it,  enlarging  it  and  adorning  it  with  sculptures 
and  paintings.  Under  Ranis<»  II  it  was  prac- 
tically completed,  though  additions  were  made 
to  it  by  many  subsequent  monarchs  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  stood  within  a  walled 
inclosure,  measuring  about  ISOO  feet  in  either 
direction,  which  also  contained  several  smaller 
temples  and  a  sacred  lake.  An  avenue  of  ram- 
headed  sphinxes  led  from  a  landing  place  on  the 
river  bank  to  the  main  entrance,  a  huge  pylon 
(370  feet  in  breadth  and  142  feet  in  height) 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  A  gateway 
betweeo  the  massive  towers  of  this  pylon  gives 
access  to  the  great  court,  which  measures  27ft 
feet  in  length  and  338  feet  in  breadth.  Within 
the  court  colonnades  run  along  the  walls  on 
either  side,  and  in  the  centre,  in  a  line  with  the 
entrance,  stood  12  colossal  columns  arranged  in 
two  rows,  erected  by  the  Bubastid  kings  of  the 
twenty-second  dynasty.  Six  of  these  columns 
are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  In  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  court,  near  the  entrance, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple  built  by  Seti  II, 
while  to  tiie  right  a  temple  built  by  Ramses  III 
pierces  the  wall  of  the  court  near  its  upper  end 
and  extends  for  some  distance  outside.  A  sec- 
ond pylon  gate,  the  work  of  Ramses  I,  forms  the 
entrance  from  the  court  into  the  great  hypostyle 
hall,  built  by  Seti  I  and  his  son,  Ramses  I'l.  (For 
illustration,  see  Archtfecturk.  )  This  great 
hall,  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  is  171  feet  in  depth  by  838  f«t  in 
breadth,  and  its  roof  was  snpported  by  134  col- 
umns arranged  in  16  rows,  the  two  central  rows 
being  considerably  higher  than  the  rest.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  or  central  portion  of  the  hall 
was  supported  by  the  two  central  rows  of  col- 
umns and  by  square  pillars  resting  upon  the 
adjoining  rows  of  columns  on  either  side,  the 
spaces  between  the  square  pillars  being  left  open 
for  the  admission  of  light  and  air — ^the  earliest 
example  of  a  clearstory.  The  height  of  the  nave 
from  floor  to  roof  was  about  78  feet,  while  that 
of  the  lateral  portions  measured  some  46  feet. 
Both  columns  and  walls  are  richly  decorated  witii 
reliefs  and  inscriptions,  many  of  which  still 
retain  the  brilliant  colors  with  which  they  were 
painted.  The  reliefs  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
walls  represent  the  victories  of  Seti  I  and  Ram- 
ses II  in  their  Syrian  and  Libyan  campaigns. 
Of  special  interest  are  the  representations  of  the 
siege  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  by  Ramses  II, 
and  the  inscriptions  containing  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  by  the  same  monarch  with  the 
Hittites,  and  the  so-called  Epic  of  Pentaur  cel- 
ebrating the  prowess  of  the  King  at  the  battle 
of  Kadesh.  The  text  of  the  former  inscription, 
with  a  translation  and  commentarv,  was  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  W.  M.  MUller,  in  Mittheilungen 
der  Vordcrasiatischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  vii,  part 
V  (Berlin,  1902).  From  the  upper  end  of  the 
hypostyle  ball  a  pylon  gate,  built  by  Amen-phia 
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ni  and  now  in  ruins,  leads  to  an  open  court, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  obelisk  (76  feet 
high)  erected  by  Thothmes  I.  Near  it  lie  the 
fragments  of  a  companion  obelisk  erected  to  the 
aame  monarch.  Beyond  the  obelisks  are  the 
ruins  of  a  pylon  erected  by  Thothmes  I,  and 
bOTond  this  the  remains  of  a  eourt  adorned  .wttit 
eolummi  and  with  roloflaal  statues  of  Osiris.  In 
the  centre  of  this  court  are  two  great  obelisks 
erected  by  Queen  Hatasu.  One  of  them  has 
fallen ;  the  other,  which  still  stands  erect,  meas- 
ures 97  feet  in  height  and  is  the  tallest  Egyp- 
tian obelisk  in  existence.  ( See  Obelisk.  )  From 
this  court  a  pylon  gate,  built  by  Thothmes  I, 
gives  entrance  to  a  similar  court,  and  thence  an- 
other pylon,  the  work  of  Thothmes  III,  leads  to 
a  Teatioule  opening  into  the  sanctuary,  which 
is  adorned  with  reliefs  representing  religious 
subjects  and  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small 
chambers.  To  the  rear  of  the  sanctuary  are  the 
scanty  remainB  of  the  oldest  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, the  temple  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Farther 
back  are  the  hypostyle  hall  of  Thothmes  tll 
and  a  numlier  of  smaller  halls,  corridors,  and 
chambers.  From  the  central  court  containing 
the  obelisks  of  Thothmes  I,  a  snecession  of  courts 
and  pylon  gates  leads  to  an  entrance  in  the 
southern  side  of  the  great  temple  inclosure,  and 
thence  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  leads  to  the  ruined 
temple  of  the  goddess  Mut  and  the  sacred  lake 
behind  it.  In  the  southwestern  comer  of  the 
great  inclosure  is  the  temple  of  the  Th?ban  moon 
god  Chons  (9.V.),  built  by  Ramses  III  and  em- 
bellished by  several  of  his  successors.  A  fine 
pyloD  (60  feet  high)  forms  tiie  entrance,  and 
from  it  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  ran  in  a  southerly 
direction  until  it  intersected  a  similar  avenue 
leading  from  Luxor  (q.v.).  From  the  intersec- 
tion another  avenue  ran  eastward  until  it  met 
the  avenue  leading  from  the  temple  of  Ammon 
to  that  of  his  divine  consort  Mut.  To  the  north 
of  the  inclosure  surrounding  the  great  temple  of 
Ammon  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Theban  war  god  Mont  (q.v.).  Since  1805 
much  work  in  the  way  of  reconstruction  has  been 
done  on  the  great  temple  under  the  direction  of 
tlie  French  Egyptologist  Legrain  (q.v.). 

Bibliography.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Topog- 
raphy of  Tkebe*  (London,  183&)  ;  Lepstue,  Denk- 
miler  (Berlin,  1849-58);  A.  E.  Mariette,  Kar~ 
nak.  Etude  topographique  et  arch^logique 
(Paris,  1875);  Dilmichen,  GesotUchte  dea  alien 
Aegyptens  (Berlin,  1878);  Perrot  and  Ghipiez, 
Bialorjf  of  ■  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Walter  Armstrong .  ( 2  vols., 
New  York,  1885);  G.  C.  C.  Maspcro,  ArcMo- 
logique  ^gyptienne  (Paris,  1887;  Eng.  trans.. 
New  York,  1902);  Legrain  and  Naville,  "L'Aile 
nord  du  pylOne  d'Amenophis  III  ft  Karnak."  in 
Muste  Guimet,  Annalea,  vol.  iii  (Paris.  1902); 
Ludwig  Borchardt,  "Zur  Baugeschichte  des 
Amonstempels  von  Kamak,"  in  Vntertuohungen 
zur  Qeschichta  und  Altertumakunde  Aegyptena, 
ToL  V  (Leipzig,  1905);  W.  M.  Mililer,  Egypto- 
logical Reaearohet  (Washington,  1906-10) ; 
Baedeker,  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  (7th  ed.,  Leip- 
zig, 1914);  A.  E.  P.  Weigall,  Omte  to  Antig- 
uitiea  in  Upper  Egypt  (ib.,  1910).  See  Colored 
Plate  of  Abciiitecture. 

XiLBHTEN.    See  Cabinthia. 

KABOK  (kK'rok)  STOCK.  A  linguistic 
family  of  California  Indians,  sometimes  known 
as  the  Quoratean  stock,  formerly  living  on  the 
Klamath  River  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State.   In  culture  they  are  quite  like  the  Hupa 


(q.v.)  and  Yurok  (q.v.).   Under  the  local  name 
of  Orleans,  they  now  number  776. 

KABOLSTAST.    A  German  reformer.  See 

Carlstadt. 

KABOLT,  Naqt.    See  Naot-KAbolt. 

kAbOLYI,  kft'rWy«,  Counts.  An  Hunga- 
rian family  whose  ancestral  seat,  Nagy-Kltroly, 
is  in  the  County  of  Szatmflr.  They  sprang  from 
the  Kaplyon  family,  which  flourished  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. — Michael  KAbolti  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Baron  in  1609,  and  his  grandson, 
Alexander  (1668-1743),  became  Count  in  1712. 
The  latter  was  a  general  under  Rfik6ezy  during 
his  struggle  against  the  Hapsburgs,  but,  being 
left  in  command  of  the  insurgent  forces  by  Rfi- 
k6czy'8  retirement  into  Poland,  made  peace  with 
the  King  and  was  later  appointed  a  field  mar- 
shal.—Count  Aloyb  (1825-89)  became  in  1866 
and  again  in  1871  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, was  the  second  Austrian  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Berlin  Congress  (1878),  and  was  Ambaasa- 
dor  to  England  ( 1878-88) . 

KABPELES,  klir'pe-les,  GusTAV  (1848-1909). 
An  Austrian  literary  tritie  and  historian,  bom 
of  Jewish  stock  in  Eiwanowitz,  Moravia.  He 
studied  at  Breslau  and,  after  journalistic  ac- 
tivity there,  in  1877  removed  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  associated  with  Spiclhagen  as  editor 
of  Westermann'a  Monatshefte  until  1882.  One 
of  the  foremost  of  Heine  scholars,  Karpeles  was 
the  author  of  an  Avtobiographie,  collected  from 
the  poet's  letters  and  works  (1888),  and  of 
Heine:  Aus  aeinmn  Lehen  und  aua  seiner  Zeit 
(1600).  His  further  writings  include  also: 
Ludwig  Bdme  (1870) ;  NikiOaua  Lenau  (1873) ; 
Friedrich  Spielhagen  (1889);  Ooethe  in  Polen 
(1889)  ;  Graf  MoUke  ala  Redner  (1890).  But 
his  more  valuable  work  is  such  essays  on  Jew. 
ish  literature  as  Die  Frauen  in  der  judiachcr^ 
Litteratur  (1871),  and  the  two  great  histories, 
Oeachichte  der  jUdiachen  Litteratur  (2  vols. 
1886)  and  Allgetheine  Geachickte  der  Litteratur 
(1891;  2d  ed.,  1901).  In  English  he  published 
Jewish  Literature  (1805)  and  A  Sketch  of  Jeu>- 
iah  History  (1897). 

KABPIKSKI,  kar-p*n'8k*,  Frahciszeb 
(1741-1825).  A  Polish  lyric  poet.  He  was  bom 
at  Holoskow,  Galicia,  received  instruction  from 
the  Jesuits  in  Stanislawow,  and  studied  theology 
and  law  in  Lemberg.  In  1783  he  became  secre- 
tary to  Prince  Adam  Ctartoryski  and  afterward 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  King,  Stanislas 
Augustus.  Later  he  retired  to  the  country.  In 
appreciation  of  his  poems  the  King  gave  Kar- 
pinaki  two  estates  in  1794.  The  best  of  his 
works  are  his  el^es,  idyls,  and  songs,  religious 
and  erotic,  of  which  many  are  still  heard  among 
all  classes  throughout  Poland.  His  collected 
works  were  published  by  Dmochowski  in  four 
volumes  (Warsaw,  1804:  new  ed.,  3  vols.,  Cra- 
cow, 1862).  His  autobiography  was  published 
by  MoracEewski  in  Lemberg  (2d  ed.,  1849).  A 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in  Ko- 
lomea  in  1880  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth 
(October  4). 

KABQtTBNAS,  or  KABQUunES.    See  Cab- 

qUIREZ. 

EABB,  kar,  Alphoitsr  (1808-90).  A  Frendi 
novelist,  journalist,  and  satirist.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  Bourbon  and  subsequently 
became  a  teacher  there.  He  became  a  eontribii- 
tor  to  the  Figaro  and  won  his  first  success  in 
an  autobiographical  romance,  Sous  lea  tilleuls 
(1832).    This  vein  was  continued.i.jrith  Vne 
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Jieure  trop  tard  (1833),  TendrecU  soir  (1835), 
and  f^e  chemin  le  plus  court  (1836).  In  1839, 
the  year  that  he  became  editor  of  the  Figaro,  he 
started  a  monthly  satirical  journal,  Lea  Gu^et. 
In  1848  he  founded  Le  Journal.  Among  his  best 
novels  are  Oeneviive  (1838)  and  Fort  en  thitne 
(1863).  In  185S  he  went  to  reside  at  Nice  and 
wrote  some  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of 
his  work.  lie  was  very  much  interested  in  flori- 
culture and  has  given  hie  name  to  several 
flowers,  notably  a  kind  of  dahlia.  Although  he 
ia  nob  a  noveliat  of  the  first  rank,  nevertheless 
his  work,  which  shows  traces  of  romanticism,  Is 
interesting.    

KAIUEtl-EUOAZiTFT.    See  EuCALTpmjs. 

KABBOO,  kfir'rlSS  (from  Hottentot  karusa, 
hard,  arid).  The  t»trreD  table-lands  or  steppes 
in  the  southern  part  of  Cape  Colony,  which  mark 
the  rise  in  elevation  from  the  seacoast  to  the 
level  of  the  interior  plateau  (Map:  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  F  9).  The  Little  Karroo  forms 
the  first  stage,  bordering  the  shore  elope,  and 
is  succeeded  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Kar- 
roo, which  includes  the  area  between  the  Zwarte 
and  Nieuwveld  mountain  ranges,  with  an  aver- 
age  width  of  60  miles.  The  Karroo  region  is 
dry  and  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  with  violent  dust  storms.  It  has  a  parched, 
stony  soil,  but  after  rains  a  luxuriant  v^eta- 
tion  quickly  springs  up  and  gives  the  whole 
country  an  appearance  of  fertility.  A  species 
of  acacia  is  the  only  tree  growing  in  the  region. 
Ostrich  farming  and  grazing  are  practiced  to 
some  extent.   See  Cape  Coio.nt. 

KABBOO  BEDS,  The  name  given  to  a  series 
of  nearly  horizontal  sandstones  and  shales  which 
extend  over  wide  areas  in  the  Transvaal,  Orange 
River,  and  Cape  colonies  of  South  Africa.  The 
beds  contain  interesting  fossil  remains  of  am- 
phibians and  reptiles  and  are  traversed  by  vol- 
canic pipas  that  contain  the  South  African  dia- 
mond deposits.  They  are  in  part  of  Permian 
and  in  larger  part  of  Triasnc  age. 

EABSt  kBrs.  A  province  of  Transcaucasia, 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  governments  of  Kutaia 
and  Tiflis  on  the  northwest  and  north,  Erivan  on 
the  east,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  south  and 
west  (Map:  Russia,  F  6).  Area,  7239  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  extremely  mountainous, 
exceeding  in  its  highest  peaks  10,000  feet.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Kur,  Aras,  Arpa,  and  Olti  rivers. 
In  the  north  ia  Z^ake  Tchaldir.  The  eliniate  is 
very  hot' in  summer  end  very  cold  in  winter. 
The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture,  especially 
the  growing  of  maize,  barley,  and  other  cereals, 
gardening,  and  sheep  and  cattle  raising.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  are  found  depos- 
its of  salt.  Commerce  and  manufactures  are 
little  developed.  Pop.,  1912,  383,300,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Kurds,  Tatars,  and 
Greeks.   Capital,  Kars  (q.v.). 

XABS.  Capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  (q.v.)  in  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  a  first* 
class  frontier  fortress,  situated  about  116  miles 
southweit  of  Tiflis  (Map:  Russia,  F  6).  It  is 
on  a  high  barren  table-land,  which,  however,  is 
well  watered  and  made  productive  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kars.  It  is  a  Mohammedan  holy  city, 
with  a  cheerless  appearance.  The  cathedral  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  built  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  the  citadel  towering  over  the  town, 
are  among  the  principal  features.  There  are 
some  manufactures  of  carpets  and  coarse  cloths 
and  some  transit  trade.  The  town  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Tiflis.    Pop.,  1904,  22,402;  1812, 


35,462.  Kars  is  an  ancient  place.  It  was  the 
capital  of  an  independent  Armenian  principality 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  It  passed 
to  Turkey  in  1646  and  was  fortified  in  1679  by 
the  Sultan  Amnrath  III.  In  1828  it  was  taken 
from  the  Turks  by  the  Russtans  under  Paska- 
vitch.  Kars  was  brilliantly  defended  by  the 
Turks  under  the  English  General  Williams  for 
six  months  in  1855,  but  finally  had  to  surrender 
to  the  Russians.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
of  1877-78  it  was  invested  by  the  Russians,  but 
was  relieved  in  July  by  Mukhtar  Pasha.  Re- 
sided again  in  the  autumn,  it  was  carried  by 
storm  Nov.  18,  1877.  By  the  Berlin  Congress 
of  1878  it  was  ceded  to  Russia.  The  region 
around  Kars  was  the  scene  of  some  very  severe 
fighting  between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  during 
the  great  war  which  broke  out  in  1914.  See 
Wab  is  Eubopr. 

KAK'SA.     The  corsac   (q.v.)   of  Tibet,  so 
called  by  the  Mongols. 

KAB8CHIN,  kar'shfin,  or  KAB80H,  kSrsh, 
Akna  Luke  (1722-91).  A  German  poet,  born 
near  Schwiebus,  Brandenburg,  the  daughter  of 
a  tavern  keeper,  after  whose  death  she  served 
for  three  years  as  a  cowherd  and  daring  that 
time  composed  her  first  verses.  After  an  un- 
happy union  contracted  when  only  17,  she 
married  a  tailor,  Karsch,  a  confirmed  drunkard, 
whom  she  left.  In  1760  she  was  taken  to  Berlin 
by  the  Baron  von  Kottwitz  and  introduced  into 
the  best  society,  where  all  were  delighted  with 
her  readiness  in  improvising.  She  was  taken  up  • 
by  Bamler,  Mendelssohn,  and  Gleim,  and  the 
latter  secured  her  a  publisher  for  her  AuKrleaene 
Oedichte  (Selected  Po^ns,  1764),  which  brought 
her  2000  thalers.  King  Frederick  William  II 
gave  her  a  house.  She  was  a  facile  versifier, 
but  her  productions  have  no  permanent  value. 
Consult  the  biography  by  her  daughter,  Karol 
von  Klencke  (Berlin,  1792),  and  Adolph  Kohut, 
Die  deutscke  Sappho  (Anna  Luiae  Karachin): 
Ikr  Lebenund  Dichten  (Dresden,  1887). 

yABffHT,  V&r'Bhi.  A  town  of  Bokhara,  Asia, 
situated  on  a  small  stream,  03  miles  southeast 
of  Bokhara,  the  capital  (Map:  Asia,  Central, 
L  3).  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  contains 
a  palace  and  a  well-stocked  bazar.  It  has  three 
colleges  and  the  Biki  Mosque.  The  chief  product 
of  the  place  is  cutlery,  which  is  exported  over 
a  large  part  of  Central  Asia.  Karshi  is  a  centre 
of  caravan  routes  and  exports  tobacco  and  pop- 

ries  brou^t  in  from  the  surrounding  country, 
t  is  the  seat  of  a  beg.  Pop.,  estimated  at  26,000, 
mostly  .Uzbegs,  with  a  mixture  of  Tadjiks, 
Hindus,  Afghans,  and  Jews.  The  town,  the  Per- 
sian Nezef,  was  one  of  the  places  of  residence 
of  Tamerlane. 

KABST,  Tas.  A  limestone  plateau  in  south 
Austria  around  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Triest 
and  at  the  base  of  the  Istrian  peninsula,  cover- 
ing portions  of  the  crownlands  of  Camiola, 
Istria,  and  G^rz  and  Gradisca.  Here  are  shown 
more  strikingly  than  anywhere  else  the  peculiar 
formations  which  are  common  to  many  limestone 
regions  and  which  from  the  name  of  this  dis- 
trict have  been  called  Karst  phenomena.  They 
consist  in  the  hollowing  out  of  the  limestone 
plateau  into  deep  pits  and  fantastic  caves  and 
grottoes  by  the  solvent  chemical  action  of  water. 
The  pits  vary  in  diameter  from  a  few  feet  to 
several  miles,  some  of  them  having  forests  and 
agricultural  lands  at  their  bottoms,  especially 
\i^iere  more  recent  sandstones  retain  the  water. 
The  plateau  itself  is  barren  and  very  sparsely 
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watered,  and  the  Btreama  run  either  partly  or 
entirely  underground.  Among  tibe  namerous 
grottoes  those  of  Adelsberg,  in  Camiola,  are  the 
best  known.  The  region  was  /  formerly  well 
wooded,  and  its  denudation  ia  believed  to  have 
been  brou^t  about  by  the  Romans  and  the 
Venetians. 

KABSTBN,    kAr'sten,    Hebhann  <1817- 

1908).  A  German  naturalist.  He  waa  bom  at 
Stralaund  and  studied  at  Rostock  and  Berlin, 
devoting  himself  chiefly  to  botany.  In  1843-47, 
and  again  in  1848-56,  he  was  occupied  with 
journeya  through  the  northern  portirai  of  South 
America.  He  made  a  profound  study  of  palma 
and  of  the  flora  of  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia. After  his  return  he  taught  botany  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  Among  his  more  important 
writings  are  Die  Vegetatioiuorgtme  der  Paimm 
(1847),  Flora  Columbits  (1867-69).  and  Ohm- 
iamua  der  Pflameneelle  (1870). 

KABSTEN,  Kabl  Johann  Bebnhabd  (1782- 
1853).  A  German  mineralogist,  born  at  Btttzow 
(Mecklenburg).  He  studied  law  at  Rostock,  but 
later  applied  himaelf  to  medicine,  and  after  1801 
devoted  all  his  time  to  mining  and  metallurgy. 
He  became  mining  councilor  in  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  at  Berlin  in  1819,  and  the  b^n- 
nings  of  the  important  zinc  industry  of  Sileaia 
are  to  be  traced  to  bis  efforta.  His  works  in- 
clude: Byttem  der  Metallurgie  (8  vols.,  1831- 
32) ;  Archiv  fUr  Bergbau  und  HUttenweaen  (20 
vols.,  1818-31);  Archiv  fiir  Mineralogie,  Chog- 
no»ie,  Bergbau  und  H&ttenkunde  (26  vols., 
1829-54). 

KAHTTKEYA,  kar'tl  kfl'yA.  The  Hindu  god 
of  war,  also  called  Skanda.  In  Sanskrit  l^^nda 
and  Indian  mythology  his  birth  ia  represented 
as  marvelous  and  without  the  direct  Interven- 
tion of  a  woman.  The  seed  of  the  god  Siva  fell 
into  the  fire  and  waa  cast  into  the  Ganges. 
Six  nymphs,  the  Krittikaa  or  Pleiades  (Skt. 
Kfttikas),  conceived  from  this,  and  each  bore 
a  son.  Their  progeny  was  afterward  combined 
into  a  aingle  child  who  had  six  faces  to  receive 
nurture  from  each.  According  to  other  I^^ds 
he  was  the  son  of  Siva  and  Parvati  (<}.v.).  His 
deeds  of  prowess  in  battles  with  the  nanta  were 
great,  so  that  he  became  the  leader  of  the  armies 
of  the  gods.  He  rides  upon  a  peacock.  His 
worship  waa  once  very  popular.  Consult  Dow- 
Bon,  Hindu  Mythology  (London,  1879),  and  Wit- 
kins,  Hindu  Mythology  (tb.,  1900). 

KABTOXTK,  kfir-tSom'.  A  town  of  Sudan. 
See  Ktiabti;m. 

XABTVEItlANS,  k&rt-vsn-anz.  A  name 
used  by  aome  ethnographers  to  designate  the 
Georgian  group  of  peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
name  is  derived  from  their  own  legends,  which 
attribute  the  origin  of  the  Georgians  to  one 
Kartvel,  "fourth  in  descent  from  Noah."  See 
Gkoeoians. 

KAKUN,  kA-ri^'.  A  river  of  west  Persia, 
rising  about  100  mites  west  of  Ispahan.  It 
flowa  westward  through  the  Bakhtiyari  Moun- 
tains, then  southwest,  and  joins  the  Shat  el- 
Arab  (the  combined  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris)  at  Mohammerah.  Since  1888 
the  river  has  been  open  to  foreign  navigation, 
and  there  is  a  line  of  Engllah  steamers  running 
from  Mohammerah  to  Ahwaz  (117  miles).  At 
the  latter  point  the  navigation  is  interrupted 
by  rapida,  and  another  line  of  steamers  ascends 
to  Shuster.  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Khuzi- 
Stan.  It  ia  the  only  navigable  river  of  Persia 
and  an  important  trade  route  to  the  intwior, 


hut  the  height  of  its  banks  renders  it  generalty 
useless  for  irrigation. 

EABWIN,  kllr-vta'.  A  free  city  in  the 
Crownland  of  Silesia,  Austria,  65  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Cracow,  It  has  a  castle  of  the 
counts  of  Larisch,  is  in  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive coal  and  coke  region,  and  brewing,  distil- 
ling, and  saw  milling  are  carried  on.  Fop., 
1900,  14,326;  1910,  16,761. 

KABTOKINESXS,  k&m-»-kl-ne'slB,  or  Cab- 
TOKHtESts.  The  changes  that  occur  in  t^e  nucleus 
of  a  living  cell  during  cell  division.  See  Cell, 
IS  Aniuals. 

KABAN,  k&-dlii'.  A  government  of  Russia. 
See  Kazan. 

KAfiANIiIE,  k&-^n1dk.  A  town  in  Eastern 
Rumelia.  See  Kazanuk. 

KASBIN,  OASBIN,  k&z-ben',  KAZVIN,  or 
KASVIN,  kAz-vfin'.  A  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
District  of  Irak-Ajeml,  92  miles  weat-northwest 
of  Teheran  (Map:  Persia,  C  4).  The  remains  of 
its  former  walls  and  palaces  arc  atill  in  evidence, 
though  badly  shattered  by  earthquakes.  It  has 
extensive  bazars,  tanneries,  and  manufactures 
cotton,  silk,  and  velvet.  It  is  connected  by  roads 
with  Teheran  and  Resht  and  exports  large  quan- 
tities of  raisins,  fish,  and  rice.  Its  population, 
now  estimated  at  about  40,000,  was  much  larger 
in  former  times. 

XASOHAV,  kK'ahou  (Hung.  Kaaaa).  A 
royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  with  municipal 
rights,  and  capital  of  the  County  of  Abauj- 
Toma,  situated  on  the  Hernad,  170  miles  by 
rail  northeast  of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary, 
G  2).  Its  position  amid  vine-clad  mountains, 
and  its  regular  streets,  fine  buildings,  and  ex- 
tended Butmrba,  make  it  one  of  the  most  sightly 
t^tiea  of  Hungary.  Its  chief  attraction  is  its 
fourteenth-century  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth, constructed  from  designs  by  the  French  ar- 
chitect D'Honnecourt.  It  contains  a  splendid 
canopy  65  feet  high,  a  rich  late-Gothic  high  altar 
profusely  adorned  with  48  paintings  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  portals 
covered  with  statuary  in  pure  Gothic.  Other 
interesting  churches  are:  St.  Michael's  (thir- 
teenth century),  the  Dominican  church,  with 
frescoes;  and  the  Protestant  church,  with  a 
lofty  dome.  Among  other  noteworthy  buildings 
are  the  town  hall,  the  administration  buildings 
of  the  county,  the  episcopal  palace,  and  the  old- 
est theatre  in  Hungary.  There  is  also  Sz^chenyi 
Park.  The  educational  institutions  include  a 
royal  law  and  fmriculturat  school,  a  Roman 
Catholic  higher  Gymnasium,  a  seminary  for 
teachers  of  both  sexes,  an  Episcopal  seminary, 
schools  of  music,  drawing,  and  trade,  and  a 
military  school.  The  district  museum  contains 
a  good  collection  of  antiquities  and  a  library  of 
35,000  volumes.  Kaschau  manufactures  paper, 
spirits,  starch,  dextrin,  stoneware,  iron  goods, 
piowder,  parquetry,  bricks,  pottery,  furniture, 
flour,  cabinetwork,  and  tobacco,  and  ia  a  centre 
in  the  trade  l>etween  Galicia  and  Hungary.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric.  Mineral 
springs  abound  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  was 
colonized  by  Germans  and  obtained  municipal 
rlglits  as  early  as  1241.  It  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  east  Hungary  and  was  in 
1849  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  by 
the  Austrians.  Pop.,  1890,  32,165;  1900.  40.102; 
1910,  44,211,  mostly  Roman  Catholic  Magyars. 

KA8HAN,  ka'slifin.  The  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Irak-Ajemi,  Persia, 
situated  on  the  route  between  ^^ahan  and 
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Teheran,  about  120  miles  south  of  the  Imtter 
(Map:  Persia,  D  6).  Surrounded  on  three  sidea 
by  tnountaina,  it  eontainB  a  great  number  of 
mosques,  baths,  caravanserais,  and  a  collie,  and 
is  famous  for  its  melons,  and  figs.  Its  chief 
manufactured  products  are  silk  and  woolen 
goods,  jewelry,  rose  water,  copper  uteDsils, 
brasswork,  and  faience.  Cobalt  la  mined  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  ( est. ) ,  35,000.  It  suffered 
greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  1805. 

KA8HEB.   See  Kmheb. 

KASEOAB,  k&ah'g^.  The  former  capital 
of  the  Chinese  Dependency  of  East  Turkestan* 
situated  on  the  river  Kashgar,  in  lat.  30'  27' 
K.  and  long.  76°  2'  E.,  about  100  miles  north- 
west of  Yarkand  (Map:  Asia,  J  8).  It  con- 
sists of  the  old  town,  lying  on  an  elevation 
overlooking  the  river,  and  the  new  town,  lying 
about  2 1/2  miles  south  of  the  former.  They  are 
both  surrounded  by  mud  walla  and  moats,  and 
the  new  town  is  also  defended  by  a  citadel. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in 
the  new  town,  dating  from  1838,  and  more  or 
less  modern  in  appearance,  Kashgar  is  poorly 
built  and  conaista  largely  of  mud  huts.  It  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  native  schools  and  manu- 
factures gold,  jasper,  and  silver  articles,  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  and  carpets.  The  rivalry  of 
Yarkand  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
commerce  of  Kashgar.  The  chief  artldos  of 
commerce  are  textiles.  The  civil  government  of 
the  refpon  is  in  charge  of  a  Chinese  official,  with 
the  rank  of  Taotai,  who  resides  in  the  old  town. 
The  general  and  his  troops  live  in  the  new 
town.  A  Russian  consulate  is  maintained  here. 
The  population,  estimated  at  60,000  to  70,000, 
is  very  heterogeneous.  Kashgar  is  a  city  of 
great  antiquity  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
mentioned  as  early  as  76  B.a  as  a  place  of 
commercial  importance.  It  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  roads  to  Peking,  India,  and  the 
Russian  Empire.  It  was  ruled  successively  by 
its  own  princes,  the  Mongols,  and  the  Chinese. 
During  the  Dungan  revolt  of  the  Chinese  Mo- 
hammedans, Kashgar,  following  the  example  of 
the  other  cities  of  East  Turkestan,  rose  against 
its  Chinese  rulers  and  became  in  1865  the  capi- 
tal of  the  state  organized  b^  Yakub  Beg.  The 
town  was  regained  by  the  Chinese  in  1877.  Con- 
sult: Lansdell,  Ckinete  Gmtral  Agia  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1804) ;  Sven  Hedin,  Central  ^<fa  md 
Tibet  (2  vols.,  London,  1903) ;  Sir  F.  E.  Young- 
husband,  The  Heart  of  a  Continent  (New  York, 
1904). 

KASHMIR,  kash'mer',  or  CASHKEBE,  of- 
ficially EASHMIIt  AND  JAUHU  (iOm'^). 
A  native  state  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
government  of  India,  situated  mostly  in  the 
Himalayan  mountain  system,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  Empire  (Map:  India,  0  1). 
To  the  north  is  East  Turkestan,  while  on  the 
east  the  country  is  bounded  by  Tibet  and  on  the 
south  and  southwest  by  the  Punjab;  on  the  west 
lies  the  North- West  Frontier  Province  ( the 
British  District  of  Hazara  and  the  native  states 
of  the  Chitral  and  Swat).  The  state,  having  a 
total  estimated  area  of  84,432  square  miles,  in- 
cludes the  provinces  of  Jammu  (wltii  the  jagirs 
of  Bhadarwah  and  Punch),  Kashmir,  Lad^Eh, 
Baltiatan,  and  Gilgit.  The  state  is  traversed 
by  the  western  Himalayas,  running  with  nu- 
merous lateral  ranges  on  either  side  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  upper  Indus,  which  flows  through 
the  centre  of  the  country.  The  greatest  eleva- 
tions are  found  in  the  north,  in  the  Mustagh  or 


Karakoram  Range;  the  Rokaposhi  Mountain 

north  of  Gilgit  is  25,S61  feet  high,  and  Mount 
Godwin- Austen,  in  the  north  of  Baltistan,  Is 
28,265  feet,  being  after  Mount  Krerest  the  high- 
eat  mountain  in  the  world.  Godwin-Austen  is 
one  of  the  great  peaks  round  the  Baltoro  gla- 
cier; two  of  the  others  are  higher  than  the 
Rakaposhi  Mountain,-  viz.,  Gasherbrum  (28,100 
feet)  and  Masherbrum  (25,660  feet).  Near  the 
south  bank  of  the  Indus,  west  of  Baltistan,  is 
the  great  peak  Nanga  Parbat  (26,182  feet). 
The  Talley%of  Kashmir  are  celebrated  for  their 
scenery,  Deldom  falling  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  to  much  less  than  6000  feet. 
So  mountainous  is  the  country  that  by  far  tlie 
larger  portion  is  uninhabited ;  it  is  prcmable  that 
in  not  more  than  14,000  square  miles  of  the 
total  area  of  84,432  square  miles  is  there  per- 
manent habitation;  of  this  area,  upward  of  5000 

Xare  miles  are  in  the  Jammu  Province  and 
lit  8000  square  miles  in  the  Kashmir  Prov- 
ince. The  climate  is  dry  and  in  winter  severe; 
at  Srinagar  (elevation  5204  feet)  the  average 
January  temperature  is  33.2*  P.  and  at  Leh 
(11,503  feet)  19.1°  F.,  while  the  average  July 
temperature  is  74.3°  F.  at  the  former  and  63.3° 
F.  at  the  latter  place;  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall at  Srinagar  is  about  27  inches  and  at 
Leh  only  sligntly  more  than  3  inchies.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  country  is  the  cele- 
brated valley  of  Kashmir  (in  Kashmir  Prov- 
ince), surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which 
culminate  some  50  miles  north  of  the  valley  in 
Nanga  Parbat.  The  valley  is  traversed  by  the 
Jhelum  River'  (the  Hydaspes  of  the  ancient 
Greek  historians),  and  its  comparatively  level 
floor,  averaging  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  about 
84  miles  long  and  20  to  25  miles  wide.  Srina- 
gar, the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  about 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  on  the  Jhelum. 
There  is  little  agriculture  practiced  outside  of 
the  Jammu  I^ovince  and  the  valley  of  Kashmir; 
here  the  Boil,  when  irrigated,  yields  good  crops 
of  cereals,  especially  rice,  and  fruit  and  v^e- 
tablus.  Some  of  the  mountain  slopes  afford  good 
pasturage  for  cattle  and  goats.  Not  much  has 
been  done  towards  discovering  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  state;  coal  has  been  found  in 
the  Udbampur  District  of  Jammu  and  at  Sof  in 
the  south  of  the  Kashmir  Province.  Manufac- 
turing is  confined  largely  to  Srinagar,  which 
formerly  was  famous  for  ita  Kashmir  shawls. 
Silk  weaving  and  carpet  making  are  importont; 
other  industries  are  wood  carving,  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  cloth,  and  work  in  iron,  aih'er, 
and  copper.  By  far  the  largest  import  is  piece 
goods;  others  are  sugar,  iron,  tea,  and  tobacco. 
The  largest  export  is  ghee ;  others  of  some  mag- 
nitude are  hides  and  skins,  woolen  cloth,  fruits, 
and  drugs. 

The  Kashmiris  are  by  language  of  Aryan 
stock.  Physically  they  are  of  the  white  race, 
although  in  some  re^ons  much  mixed  with  Mon- 
golian blood,  especially  in  the  outlying  terri- 
tories of  Ladakh,  Baltistan,  etc.  Kashmiri  is 
the  vernacular  of  about  34  per  cent  of  tlie  popu- 
lation, Punjabi  30  per  cent,  and  Dogri  15  per 
cent;  there  is  a  great  variety  of  languages  used 
in  different  parts  of  the  state  by  comparatively 
small  numbers.  The  Baltis,  Ladakhis,  etc.,  seem 
to  be  a  smaller  and  less  strongly  developed  race 
than  the  Kashmiris  proper,  who  have  an  ad- 
mixture of  Sikh  blood.  The  population  of  the 
state  in  ISOl  was  returned  at  2,905,678,  showing 
an  hierease  of  14.2  per  cent  over  1891,  but  a 
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part  of  this  increaso  was  due  to  a  more  tfaor- 
ougli  enumeration;  in  1911,  3,158,126,  the  in- 
crease over  IdOl  beinfif  8.7  per  cent.  In  1011, 
males  numbered  1,674,367  and  females  1,483,769. 
A  great  raajori^  of  the  inhabitants  are  cUiasi- 
fled  as  Mohammedan,  but  the  influence  of  Hin- 
duisin,  as  well  as  belie'f  in  witchcraft  and  BOr- 
ceiy,  is  still  strong  among  them.  The  1011 
census  returned  the  Mohammedans  at  2,398,320 ; 
Hindus  (who  are  chiefly  in  Jammn),  690,390; 
Buddhists.  36,612;  Sikhs,  31,553;  Christians, 
97S.  Srinagar  (q.v.)  had  122,618  Inhabitants  in 
1001  and  126,344  in  1911;  the  town  of  Jammu, 
in  1901,  36,130.  The  state  has  suffered  much 
from  earth^uaiie,  famine,  cholera,  and  (espe- 
cially in  Snaagar)  Are,  but  in  recent  years  the 
people  have  mjofei  a  marked  and  increasing 
prosperity. 

Kadimir  was  an  independent  monarchy  until 
16SC,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Akbar  and 
annexed  to  the  Mogul  Empire.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Afghans  in  1752  and  ann^ed  by  the 
Sikhi  in  1819.  In  1846  the  Sikh  Maharaja, 
Oulab   Singh,   placed   himself  under  British 

S rotection,  in  return  for  which  he  was  con-  . 
rmed  in  the  possession  of  the  country.  Gulab 
Singh  made  several  extensions  of  territory, 
which  practically  surrounded  the  Kashmir  of 
1846.  He  died  ia  1857  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ranbir  Singh,  who  died  in  1885.  Under 
Partab  Singh  (bom  1850)  several  important 
changes  were  inaugurated  in  1889.  The  old  land 
system  was  swept. away  and  restrictive  monop- 
olies abolished.  A  period  of  prospodty  and  na- 
tional T^neration  was  immediately  entered 
upon,  and  since  then  pn^^ress  has  been  contin- 
ually made.  There  is  a  British  political  agent 
at  Srinagar. 

Kashmir  has  exerted  considerable  cultural  in- 
fluence upon  Tibet  and  not  a  little  physical  in- 
fluence also.  Kashmiri  folk  literature  is  rich  in 
tales  and  proverbs,  many  of  which  have  been 
published  in  Knowles,  DiotioHary  of  Kaahmiri 
f'roverbt  and  Sayings  (I;ondon,  1886)',  and  Folh- 
Tales  from  Kaahmir  (ib.,  1888).  Ethnological 
and  anthropological  information  of  value  will  bo 
fonnd  in  the  following  works:  Bellew,  Kashmir 
and  Kashgar  (London,  1875);  Frederic  Drew, 
The  Jummoo-and  Kashmir  Districts:  A  Geo- 
graphical  Account  (ib.,  1875);  William  Wake- 
field, The  Happv  Valley:  Sketches  of  Kashmir 
and  the  KashmiriB  (ib.,  1870) ;  Kwgs  of  Kdah' 
mtra:  being  a  translation  of  the  SanaJerita  work 
Jt6jalaranggint  of  KaMana  pandita  by  J.  C. 
Dutt  (Calcutta,  1879);  Hellwald,  Centralasien 
(2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1880);  Oscar  Eckenstein,  The 
Karakorams  and  Kashmir:  An  Account  of  a 
Journey  (ib.,  1896);  Duke,  Kashmir  Handbook 
(ib.,  1903);  P.  Pirie,  Kashmir:  The  Land  of 
Streams  and  Solitudes  (New  York,  1909);  F. 
M.  J.  Bruee,  Kashmir  (ib.,  1911);  Sir  F.  E. 
Younghusband,  Kashmir  (London,  10II);  F.  A. 
Orierson,  Manual  of  the  KHshmiri  Language, 
oompriaing  Orammar,  Phrase-Book,  and  Vocabu- 
laries (2  vols..  Oxford,  1911);  E,  F.  Neve,  Be- 
yond the  Pir  Panjalt  Life  among  the  Mountains 
and  Valleys  of  Kaaiimir  (London,  1912);  Ar- 
thur Neve,  Thirty  Years  in  Kashmir  (ib.,  1913). 

KASHMISI,  kfish-me^rfi.  The  language  of 
the  J\ryan  population  of  Kashmir,  in  northern 
India.  It  is  descended  from  the  Middle  Indian 
vernaculars  and  is  thus  ultimately  related  to 
the  Sanskrit,  although  many  Arabic  and  Per- 
uan  words  have  been  imported  into  it.  The 
language  has  no  written  literature  of  -native 


origin,  but  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular.  The  script  in  which 
it  is  written  is  generally  Perflian;  but  the  older 
Sharada  alphabet,  derived  from  the  Devanagari, 
is  sometimes  used,  eniecially  Ity  the  Hindu  I^uA- 
miris.  For  further  information,  consult:  Elms- 
lie,  Kashmiri-English  and  English-Kashmiri  Vo- 
cabulary (London,  1872);  Wade,  Orammar  of 
the  Kashmiri  Language  (ib.,  1888);  Orierson, 
Manual  of  the  KAshnOri  Language  (Oxford, 
1911). 

KASHCWOO.    See  Mabiposan  Stock. 

KASHU,  k&-6h(^.  A  province  of  Japan.  See 
Kaga.   

KASIKUMTTEB,  kft'sA-ksa-mCOks'.  One  of 
the  Leaghian  peoples  of  central  Daghestan  in  the 
eastern  Caucasus.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Kumuks,  or  Kiimyks,  to  the 
north  of  them,  who  are,  linguistically  at  least, 
of  Turkish  stock.  The  Kasikumuks  call  them- 
selves Lak;  the  Avars  term  them  Tumal.  Their 
language  has  been  studied  by  Von  Uslar  and 
Schiefner.  An  account  of  the  Kasikumuks  will 
be  found  in  Erckert,  Der  Kaukastts  und  seine 
Volker  (Leipzig,  1887). 

KASKASKIA,  k&s-kfis^-fc.  An  Alsonquian 
tribe  of  the  Illinois  confederacy,  formeriy  living 
upon  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  southern 
Illtnoia.  Although  of  considerable  importance 
at  the  first  occupation  of  the  country,  they  de- 
creased so  rapidly  that  before  the  organization 
of  the  Territory  they  had  been  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful.  In  1832  the  survivors,  with  the 
Peoria,  removed  to  Kansas,  where  in  1854  both 
tribes  were  confederated  with  the  Wea  and 
Piankishaw  from  Indiana.  In  1867  all  four 
tribes  removed  to  the  Quapaw  Agency,  Okla- 
homa.  The  name  ia  said  to  signify  'a  katydid.' 

KASKASEIA.  A  river  of  Illinois,  rising  in 
the  centre  of  Champaign  County  (Map:  Illi- 
nois, E  9 ) .  It  flows  in  a  generally  southwesterly 
direction  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  River, 
near  Chester.  Length,  about  400  miles;  drain- 
age area,  about  6840  square  miles.  It  is  navi- 
gable to  Vandalia,  about  00  miles. 

KASKASKLA.  A  village  in  Randolph  Co., 
111.,  on  the  Mississippi  fiiver.  Pop.,  1920,  150 
(Map:  Illinois,  E  10).  In  1673  Joliet  visited 
the  Kaskaskia  Indians,  then  living  near  the  site 
of  what  is  now  Utica,  III.,  and  in  1675  Marquette 
established  a  mission  among  them.  In  1 700 
both  mission  and  village  were  moved  to  the  site 
of  the  present  Kaskaskia.  It  is  accordingly  the 
oldest  permanent  settlement  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  The  English  gained  possession  of  it  by 
treaty  in  1763  and  in  1772  made  Kaskaskia  the 
capital  of  their  territory  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  On  July  4,  1778,  George  Rogers  Clark 
( q.v. ) ,  with  200  backwoodsmen,  captured  it 
for  Virginia — an  event  which  had  much  to  do 
with  the  cession  of  the  western  territory  to 
the  United  States  in  1783.  For  many  years 
Kaskaskia  was  the  most  important  settlement 
in  the  "Illinois  (!)ountry,"  and  after  the  or- 
ganization of  Illinois  in  1809  was  the  Territorial 
and  State  capital  until  1820,  since  which  time 
it  has  steadily  declint'd.  Originally  it  was  3 
miles  from  the  Mississippi;  but  the  river  gradu- 
ally encroached  and  united  with  the  Okaw  in 
I88I.  The  continusd  widening  of  the  channel 
at  the  north  end  of  the  island  gradually  ate 
away  the  land,  until  moat  of  the  original  town 
site  disappeared.  The  present  village  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  original  town.  Cc^isult  Mason, 
"Kaskaskia  and  its  Paridi  Becorda,"  in  Maga- 
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zine  of  American  Hiatory,  vol.'vi  (New  York, 
18S0),  and  an  article,  "Kaskaskia:  A  Vanished 
Capital,"  in  the  Chautauquan,  vol.  xxx  (Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y.,  1900). 

KASNEB,  kAB'ner,  Edwabd  (1878-  ). 
Ad  American  mathematician,  born  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  educated  at  the  Coll^  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (B.S.,  1898),  at  Columbia 
University  (Ph.D.,  1899),  and  at  the  University 
ofGSttingen  (1900).  At  Columbia  he  was  tutor 
in  mathematics  { 1900-^5 ) ,  instructor  ( 1905- 
08),  adjunct  professor  (1906-10),  and  professor 
after  1910.  He  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
TrmMuctiona  of  the  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  Aetwe  aemeatrielle  de»  matM- 
tnatiquM.  His  publications  indude:  The  In- 
variant Theory  Of  the  Inversion  Oroup  (1900) ; 
Present  ProUema  of  Geometry  (1905);  Differ- 
ential-Oeometric  Aspects  of  Dynamics  (1913). 

KASB  EL-EEBra,  klis'r  el-kft-ber'  (8p.  Alca- 
zar Quivir).   A  town  of  Morocco.   See  Alcazab. 

KASSABA,  kas-s)l'bA.  A  town  in  Asia  Minor. 
See  Cassaba. 

KASRAT.A,  k&s-sfini.  A  town  of  north 
Africa,  situated  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
river  Gash,  at  the  southeast  end  of  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  near  the  AWssinian  frontier 
(Map:  Africa,  H  3).  The  soil  is  very  fertile; 
white  durra  is  the  chief  crop.  Prior  to  the  up- 
rising of  the  Mahdi  in  1683,  the  town  belonged 
to  Egypt.  Pop.  (est.),  20,000,  mostly  Arabs. 
It  was  almost  completely  ruined  by  the  Mah- 
dists  and  was  taken  by  the  Italians  in  1894. 
In  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Itiiian  conven- 
tion it  was  restored  to  Egypt  in  1897. 

XASSAPA,  kas'sA-pA,  SA^APA,  k&'- 
shyA-pA.    See  Maha-KaStapa. 

KASSEL,  k&^sel.  A  city  of  Pmssia.  See 
Cassex. 

EASSIHOV,  kA-se'mflv.  Capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Government  of  Riazan, 
Russia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka 
(Map:  Russia,  F  4).  It  contains  a  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  principally  tan- 
neries, an  Orthodox  cathedral,  and  a  mosque 
dating  from  the  time  of  Khan  Kasim.  There 
is  considerable  trade,  especially  at  the  July  fair. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  Tatar  Khan  Kasim.  Pop.,  1897,  13,500; 
1912,  16,340. 

K ASCITES.  A  people  whose  kings  for  576 
years  ruled  over  Babylonia  (c.1761-1185  B,c.). 
In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  they  are  called 
Kashshu.  Dclitzsch  regards  this  name  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Cossteans  (Koveaioi)  mentioned 
by  Polybius  (v,  44.  7),  Btrabo  (xi,  13,  6;  xvi, 
1,  18),  Diodorus  (xvii.  111),  and  Arrian  (Anab., 
vii,  15,  1) — a  warlike  people  living  in  the 
Zagros  Mountains  near  the  borders  of  Media, 
against  whom  Alexander  fought;  and  Eduard 
Meyer  is  strongly  of  the  same  opinion.  Oppert 
and  Lehman  identify  the  Kashshu  with  the 
Cissians  {Ktaririot),  mentioned  by  ^schylus 
(Choeph.,  424;  Persai,  17),  '  Herodotus,  and 
others.  The  fact  that  Sennacherib  found  the 
Kashshu  in  the  same  region  where  the  Cossseans 
were  in  the  days  of  Alexander  {Annals,  i,  63-ii, 
7)  distinctly  favors  the  first  view.  Lehmann 
thinks  that  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  con- 
stantly occurring  extension  of  a  territorial 
name;  but  the  probability  is  that  the  Kassites 
are  identical  with  the  Cossieans.  Whether  Gan- 
dash  (1761-45)  came  from  the  home  of  the 
Kasaites  in  the  Zagros  Mountains  or  from  some 
district  in  Babylonia  occupied  by  this  people  at 


the  time,  ia  uncertain.  He  was  the  first  King 
of  the  dynasty.  His  successors — Agum  I  (174S-  • 
23),  Kaahtilirfbh  I  (1723-01),  Ushi  (1701- 
1693),  Abirattash  (1693-70),  Tazzigurmash 
(1A70-6S),  and  Agum  II  (1650-25)— came  more 
and  more  under  t£e  influence  of  Babylonian  cul- 
ture. Agum  II  ( Agumkakrimi )  styles  him- 
self King  of  Kashshu,  Padan,  Alman,  and  Guti. 
He  recovered  from  Khana  in  Mesopotamia  the 
images  of  Marduk  and  Zarpanit  that  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  Hittites  in  1932.  In  the 
Babylonian  list  of  kings  there  is  a  break  after 
Tazzigurmash.  But  from  the  summary  at  the 
bottom  we  know  that  there  were  36  kings  of  this 
dynasty,  reigning  576  years  and  .9  months.  The 
names  of  at  least  six  kings  for  the  period  from 
162jt-e.l500  have  not  yet  been  found.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  Karainduh 
made  a  covoiant  (biritu)  with  Asurrimnisesu 
of  Assyria,  according  to  an  account  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  kingdoms  drawn  up  in 
the  reign  of  Adadnirari  V  (812-783).  There 
may  have  been  two  reigns  between  Karaindash 
and  Kadashmanharbe  I,  who  corresponded  with 
.Amenhotep  UI  (1411-1375).  Kurigalzu  I  also 
was  a  contemporary  of  this  Egyptian  King. 
Bumaburiash  (c.1381-56)  marri«l  a  daughter 
of  Asuniballit  I  of  Assyria,  made  a  treaty  with 
Puzur  Asur,  and  corresponded  with  Amenhotep 
IV  (1375-50)  of  Egypt.  His  son  Karahardash 
was  murdered  by  the  Kasaites,  but  their  leader 
Nazibugash  (1356-55)  was  deposed  by  Asuni- 
ballit II,  who  placed  on  the  throne  Kurigalzu  II 
( 1353-33 ) ,  anotlier  son  of  Bumaburiash.  Kuri- 
galzu II  invaded  Elam  and  captured  the  city  of 
Susa;  he  also  defeated  Adadnirari  II  of  Assyria. 
This  war  with  Assyria  was  continued  by  Kazi- 
maruttash  (1333-07),  who  was  defeated  by 
Adadnirari  II.  Kadashman  Turgu  (1307- 
1290)  was  followed  by  Kadashman  Ellil  (1290- 
84),  who  fought  with  Shalmaneser  I  of  Assyria 
(c.1320-1290),  probably  in  the  last  year  of 
this  King's  reign.  Kadashman  Ellil  also  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  Hittlte  King 
HattusU,  the  contemporary  of  Ramses  II  (1310~ 
1244).  In  the  reigns  of  Kudur  EUU  (1284-76) 
and  Shagarakti  Shuriash  (1276-63)  Tiglath 
Ninib  of  As^ia  made  fierce  attacks  upon 
Babylonia  which  were  repulsed.  But  Kashtali- 
ash  II  (1263-65)  succumbed,  and  seven  of  his 
regnal  years  are  counted  as  belonging  to  Tig- 
lath  Ninib  as  the  first  Assyrian  King  ruling 
over  Babylonia  (c.1262-54).  After  his  murder 
EllilnadinBhum  (125&-64),  Kadaslmianharbe  II 
(1264-63),  Adadshumiddin  (1253-47),  and  par- 
ticularly Adadshumusur  (1247-17)  kept  np  the 
struggle  which  ended  with  victory  for  the  Baby- 
lonians. Melishipak  (1217-02)  pursued  Ninib- 
pileser  to  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Assur.  Mar- 
dukapaliddin  I  (I202-1I89)  maintained  his 
power,  which,  however,  was  now  waning.  The 
last  kings  were  Zamamaiddin  (1189-88)  and 
Ellilnadinahi  (1188-86). 

As  to  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Kassites, 
little  is  known.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
prove  from  their  language  that  th^  were 
Aryans  or  belonged  to  the  same  Asianic  stock  as 
the  Mitanniane  and  Hittites.  But  if  Suriasb  is 
the  Indo-Iranian  sun  god,  he  may  be  a  foreign 
importation ;  and  if  Turgu  is  identical  with 
Tarko,  Tarcbu,  or  Terah,  this  god  seems  to  have 
been  worshiped  by  many  peoples  not  closely 
related.  The  Kassites  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  Elamites;  they  are  clearly  not  Semites; 
and  they  baTe  to  all  appearances  no  relatlMi 
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to  the  SumeriaUB.  There  may  have  been  an 
Aryan  element  in  the  popidation;  and  it  is  not 
impossible,  though  it  cannot  yet  be  proved,  that 
they  belonged  to  a  ^eat  family  of  related  na- 
tions of  which  the  Hittitea  were  the  westernmost 
branch.  The  Hebrews  probably  knew  them  as 
Kttih;  and  the  possible  pronunciation  Kuah 
seems  to  have  caused  a  double  confusion  in  Gen. 
ii.  13  and  x.  8.    See  Babtlonia. 
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(Leipzig,  1888,  1890);  Eduard  Lebmann,  in 
Zeittehrift  fiir  Aasyriologie  (ib.,  1892);  id., 
Zwei  Hauptftrobleme  der  altorientaliBohen  Chro- 
nologie  ( ib.,  1898 ) ;  H.  Windcler,  Oeachichte 
Babj/toniens  and  Aaayriena  (ib.,  1892) ;  id.,  AH- 
orientalische  Forsckungen  (ib.,  1892-1902); 
H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions, 
vol.  i  (Philadelphia,  1893);  G.  Httsing,  "Elam- 
iscbe  Studien,"  in  Mitteilungen  der  Vorderasi- 
atischen  OeselUchaft  (Berlin,  1898)  ;  R.  W. 
Rogers,  A  Uisiory  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
(New  York,  1900);  A.  Scheftelowitz,  in  Zeit- 
tohrift  fur  vergUichende  SprachtciMsenachaft 
(Berlin,  IWH) ;  A.  T.  Clay,  Peraonal  Hamea  from 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  the  Caaaite  Period 
(New  York,  1912) ;  R.  W.  Rogers,  Cuneiform 
Parallels  to  the  Old  Testament  (ib..  1912) ;  Ed- 
uard Meyer.  Oesckichte  des  Altertuma  (3d  ed., 
Stuttgart,  1913). 

KASSNEB,  kits'ner,  Carl  Julius  H.  (1864- 
).  A  German  meteorologist,  born  in  Ber- 
lin and  educated  there  at  the  technical  high 
school  and  the  university.  After  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Royal  Astronomical  Observatory, 
in  1890  he  became  connected  with  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Institute  in  Berlin,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  a  director  in  1909.  He  traveled 
widely  and  was  well  known  as  an  authority  on 
Bulgaria,  which  he  visited  10  times  between 
1900  and  1912.  Kassner  did  much  for  the  teach- 
ing and  popularization  of  meteorology,  devised 
several  meteorological  instruments,  and  pre- 
pared two  meteorological  ^obes  ( 1907 ) .  Among 
his  published  works  are:  Ueber  kreiaUhnliehe 
Zyklonen  (1893);  Daa  Wetter  und  aein  Ein- 
fiuaa  Quf  daa  praktiaohe  Leben  (1908);  Daa 
Reich  der  Wolken  und  Niederachl&ge  (1909); 
Die  meteorologischen  Grundlagen  dea  8t6dtebau8 
(1910). 

KAS^OH,  John  Adah  (1822-1910).  An 
American  legislator  and  diplomat,  born  at  Char- 
lotte, Vt  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1842,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1845,  and  practiced  for  several  years.  In  1867 
he  settled  in  Iowa,  where  he  entered  politics, 
and  in  1860,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  managed  the  Lincoln  cam- 
paign. Thereafter  he  held  a  large  number  of 
offices  and  appointments.  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  in  1861-62,  .he  was  sent  as  commissioner 
to  the  first  International  Postal  Congress  at 
Paris  (1863)  and  in  1867  coneluded  postal 
treaties  with  six  European  nations.  He  served 
in  Conn-esB  (1863-67,  1873-77,  1881-84),  be- 
tween these  terms  was  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
Legislature  and  Minister  to  Austria,  and  in 
1 884-85  was  Ambassador  to  Germany  and 
American  representative  at  the  International 
Congo  Conference  at  Berlin.  In  1893  he  was 
appointed  special  envoy  to  the  Samoan  Inter- 
national Conference  and  in  1897  commissioner 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  xeoiprooity  treaties 
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with  foreign  Powers  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Dingley  Act.  In  1898  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American^Canadian  Joint  High  Commission. 
He  published:  "A  History  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine," in  the  North  American  Revieio  (1881); 
a  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  United  States 
ConatituUon  (1888);  Evolution  of  the  Gonsti- 
tutum  and  History  of  the  Monroe  Dootrime 
(1904). 

KABTAL8EY,  k&s-t&l'ski,  Alexander  Dhi- 
TBiKViTOH  (I8S6-1927).  A  Russian  composer. 
He  was  born  at  Moscow  and  studied  music  in 
its  famous  conservatory;  from  1876  to  1882  with 
Tschaikowsky  and  Taneiev  among  hia  teachers. 
In  1887  he  became  instructor  of  the  piano  in 
the  Synod  School  of  Sacred  Music  and  two 
years  later  assistant  master  of  the  Synod  •Chapel, 
becoming  full  master  in  1901.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing representatives  of  the  newer,  nationalist  ten- 
dencies in  Russian  Church  music,  to  which  his 
own  work  has  given  considerable  impetus,  he 
wrote  the  chorales  The  "Mercy  of  the  WoHd  and 
The  Almighty  God;  Hymna  for  Easter  Eve; 
and  Songs  of  the  Cherubim. 

EASTAUUm,  klU't&-mira'n«.  The  capital 
of  a  vilayet  of  tbe  same  name  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  th^  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  36  miles 
from  the  Black  Sea,  250  miles  east  of  Constan- 
tinople (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  B  2).  On  a 
rocky  hitl  outside  the  town  stands  an  old  castle 
and  in  the  town  are  a  large  number  of  mosques, 
two  Christian  churches,  and  some  industrial  ea- 
tablishmeuts  manufacturing  cotton  and  leather 
gooda  There  is  a  considerable  trade  tn  timbw, 
cereals,  fruit,  and  mohair.  The  city  is  a  centre 
of  Moslem  learning  and  contains  several  theo- 
logical collies  and  a  convent  of  dervisliea.  Kas- 
tamuni  was  once  famous  for  its  copper  ware, 
hut  the  ancient  mines  in  the  vicinity  are  now 
abandoned.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
about  16,000 — Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians. 
It  was  a  town  of  some  importance  in  Byzantine 
times  and  was  taken  by  the  Ottoman  Turlcfi  in 
1393. 

K&STNEB,  k&st'n^r,  Abrahah  Gotthelf 
(1719-1800).  A  German  mathematician  and 
poet,  bom  at  Leipzig.  Ue  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  law  and  afterward  to  philosophy, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  In  1739  he  began 
teaching  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  li^c  in 
the  University  of  Leipzig  and  in*1746  was  made 
professor.  In  1756  he  was  called  to  GUttingen 
as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  geometry. 
His  chief  mathematical  works  are  Anfanga- 
gr&nde  der  Mathematik  (4  vols..  1758-69;  6th 
ed.,  1800);  Vorleaungen  Hber  Mathematik  und 
Phyaik  (1768);  Aatronomische  Abhandlungen  (2 
vols.,  1772-74)  ;  Anfangsgriinde  der  Arithmetik, 
Oeometrie,  ebenen  und  aph&riachen  Trigono- 
metrie  und  Perapecttve  (Gtittingen,  1774)  ;  Oe- 
achichte der  Mathematik  (4  vols.,  1796-1800). 
He  19  best  known  for  hia  Sinngedichte  (1781), 
a  collection  of  witty  and  caustic  epigrams. 

KASTNEB,  ktUt'nSr,  Joiiann  Gbobo  (1810- 
67).  A  German  composer  and  musical  theorist. 
He  was  born  at  Straasburg  and  studied  under 
Maurer  and  Romer.  He  composed  four  operas — 
Gvatav  Waaa  (1832),  Der  Tod  Oacara  (1833), 
Der  Sarazene  { 1834).  Die  Konigin  der  Sarmaten 
(1835) — and  then  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his 
studies  under  Berton  and  Reicha.  There  Kast- 
ner  undertook  recondite  researches,  published 
treatises  on  instrumentation,  vocalization,  etc., 
composed  operas,  end  became  famous  as  a 
teacher.   He  was  founder  and  vice  president  id 
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the  Association  des  Artistes-muaicieHB,  the  re* 
cipient  of  many  honors,  and  Officer  of  the  L^od 
of  Honor.  Manj  of  his  textbooks  were  approved 
by  the  Academy  and  used  in  the  Conservatory, 
among  them  his  treatise  on  inatnunentation 
{1837),  which  remained  the  standard  till  the 
appearance  of  Berlioz'  monumental  work  some 
30  years  later.  Perhaps  his  most  original  work 
was  the  Livres'partitiona,  a  series  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  symphony  cantatas,  whose  various 
subjects  are  described  and  analyzed  in  accom- 
panying essays.  In  addition  to  the  operas  al- 
ready mentioned  he  composed  Beatrice  (1839)  ; 
La  maschera  (1841) ;  the  biblical  opera,  Le  der- 
nier roi  de  Jttda  (concert  performance,  1844), 
which  is  coniridered  his  marterpiece;  and  mnoh 
instrumental  music.  Consult  ~F.  J.  Vitia,  Bio- 
graphie  untverselle  dea  musiciens,  et  biblio- 
graphic  g^nirale  de  la  muaique  (Brussels, 
1837-81),  and  Herman  Ludwig,  Johann  Qeorg 
Kastner,  ein  elsaaaischer  Tondichter,  Theoretiker 
und  Musikforgcher  (3  "vols.,  Leipzig,  1886). 
KASTBI.    See  Castsi. 

KASTBO,  kS-'etrt,  Capitol  of  the  island  of 
Mytilene  (q.v.)  in  the  .^Igean  Sea.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  metropoliton  of  the  Oredc  church,  has 
14  mosques,  seven  churches,  and  a  castle  built 
in  1373  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis. 
Since  the  Balkan  War  the  citv  has  been  occu- 
pied the  Greeks  and  has  a  lively  trade  with 
the  neighboring  islands  and  the  mainland.  The 
city  was  formerly  built  on  an  island,  but  it  is 
now  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Mytilene, 
or  Lesbos,  by  a  causeway  and  has  harbors  on 
both  sides  of  the  island.  Pop.,  1896,  53,000; 
1912,  56,000,  mainly  Moslems. 

EASVnr,  k&z-vSn'.  A  town  of  Persia.  See 
Kasbik. 

KAlhrAFA.   See  Maha-Ka^tapa. 

EATABAGAN,  k&-tft-b&'g&n.  •  An  almost  ex- 
tinct group  of  pagan  Malays  who  inhabit  the 
mountoins  between  Tayabas  and  Ambos  Ca- 
marines  provinces.  They  are  interesting  only  in 
that  they  are  the  last  remnant  of  a  paean  peo- 
ple in  southern  Luzon.   See  Philippine  Islands. 

KATAB^OIiISU  (from  Gk.  KarafioM,  kata- 
bol9,  a  throwing  down,  from  Karo^dXXeti',  A»ta6a£- 
lein,  to  throw  down,  from  irard,  kata,  down  + 
^dX\e»>,  ballein,  to  throw) .  The  chemical  changes 
that  occur  within  an  organism  and  result  in  the 
formation  of  simpler  products  through  the  de- 
composition of  more  complex  ones.  It  is  other* 
wise  known  as  destructive  metobolism  and  ia 
identical  with  digestion,  respiration,  and  fer- 
mentotion.    See  Metadolibu. 

KATAHSnr,  k&  ta'din,  or  XTAABV  (from 
an  Indian  word  meaning  "highest  land"  or  "big 
mountain")-  The  highest  mountoin  in  Maine, 
6200  feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Maine,  C  3).  It 
is  in  Piscataquis  County,  somewhat  north  by  east 
of  the  centre  of  the  State,  in  a  dense  wilderness 
and  difficult  of  access.  Mount  Katohdin  is  of 
granite,  which  is  exposed  in  large  abrupt  walls 
on  the  slopes.  The  summit  is  bare  and  covered 
with  lichens,  and  from  it  a  grand  view  may  be 
obtained  of  ttie  wild  and  rough  country 
around  it. 

KATAK.    See  Cuttack. 

EATAKANA,  kll't&-k&'n&.  See  Japanese 
Languaqe^  

KATAKETJCEI,  kft'ti-kfi-iSlF'ch^  (Jap.,  enemy 
killing).  A  form  of  vendetta  practiced  during 
many  centuries  in  Japan.  It  was  popularly 
thought  proper  to  slay  an  enemy  who  had 
murdered  one's  father  or  lord.    Though  pro- 
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bibited  by  the  government,  it  was  imperatively 
prescribed  by  custom.  To  fail  in  the  duty  of 
toking  vengeance  involved  social  ostracism,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  performance  brought  capi- 
tal punishment  of  the  avenger.  This  subject  is 
the  basis  of  hundreds  of  popular  stories  and 
famous  novels,  the  greatest  of  many  historic 
illustrations  of  the  custom  being  that  of  the 
"Forty-seven  Ronins,"  which  is  a  standard  rep- 
resentotion  In  the  Japanese  theatres.  In  recent 
years  the  newer  school  of  native  moralists  has 
attocked  the  code  of  ethics  under  which  kataki- 
uchi  was  possible.  Under  the  modern  laws  it 
exists  no  longer.  Consult  the  voluminous  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  both  native  and  European; 
in  Japanese,  the  I-ro-ha  Bunko  and  its  sequel, 
the  Yuki  Jfo  Ak4bono;  Mitford,  Tales  of  Old 
Japan  (2d  ed.,  London,  1874);  Dickens,  OhUt- 
ahingura,  or  the  Loyal  League  (New  York,  1876). 

EATAIiliA.  An  Alaskan  seaport  on  Con- 
troller Bay.  Its  population  in  1910  was  188 
(Map:  Alaska,  K  5).  It  is  the  coast  terminus 
of  the  Copper  River  and  Northwestern  Railroad, 
which  connects  with  the  Copper  River  Railroad 
of  195  miles,  extending  from  Cordova  to  Kenni- 
cott,  Nizina  valley.  At  Kennicott  is  the  Kenni- 
cott-Bonanza  copper  mine,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  productive  in  Alaska.  Under  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  April,  1014,  the  United  States 
contemplates  extensions  of  the  .Copper  River 
railway  system  as  follows:  from  Chitina  to 
Fairbanks,  313  miles;  branch  of  38  miles  to  the 
Bering  coal  fields,  via  Lake  Charlotte. 

EAT'AUOB^HISM.     See  Mbtamobphism. 

KATCH,  Rann  of.    See  Cutch,  Gulp  of; 

ISDUB. 

KATE,  ka'te,  Jan  Jacct  Lodewijk  ten 
(1819-89).  A  Dutch  poet,  bom  at  The  Hague. 
He  studied  theology  at  Utrecht,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Van  den  Bergh  the  Elder 
and  of  the  lexicographer  Winkler  Prins,  and 
where  he  wrote  much  poetry.  With  Prins  in 
1842  and  1843  he  wrote  the  satiric  periodical 
Braga,  which  was  entirely  composed  in  verse, 
of  which  he  had  a  wonderful  command,  being  a 
ready  and  fluent  improvisator.  Ten  Kate  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  church  and 
from  1860  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Amster- 
dam. Besides  some  sketches,  of  travel  and  some 
purely  theological  works,  he  wrote  translations 
from  Hebrew,  Psalms  (1872),  and  several  of 
the  minor  prophets ;  from  Luther's  hymns, 
Chamisso's  poetry,  and  from  Schiller  and 
Goethe  {Fauat) ;  from  T«gner  and  Charles  XV; 
from  Andersen  and  Oehl^ischl&ger;  Hugo's 
lyrics;  Tasso's  Qeruaalemme  (1856)  and  Dante's 
Inferno  (1876);  and  Boron's  Oiaour  and  Mil- 
ton's Paradiae  Loat.  His  original  poems,  popu- 
lar at  home  and  frequently  translated  into 
French  and  German,  are  mostly  of  theological 
tenor.  The  best  known  are :  De  Sckepping 
(1866);  De  Planeoten  (1869);  De  Jaargctijden 
(1871);  Palmhladen  en  dichtbloemcn  (1884). 
His  collected  works  appeared  at  Leyden  ( 12 
vols.,  1890-91).  Consult  Jan  ten  Brink,  in  Onze 
Hedendaagscke  letterkun^gen  met  hijachriften 
( Amsterdam,  1 884 ) ,  and  "Werken  van  Jan 
Jacob  Lodewijk  ten  Kate,"  in  Oesckiedenia  der 
Noord-Nederlandache  letteren  in  de  19e  eeuw, 
vol.  ii  (ib.,  1888). 

KATEB,  Henbt  (1777-1836).  An  English 
scientist  who  devoted  liimself  to  the  study  of 
mechanics  and  the  exact  sciences.  He  was  bom 
in  Bristol  and  died  in  London.  At  his  father's 
desire  he  b^an  the  study  of  the  law,  but  in  1704 
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he  relinquished  his  legal  studies  and  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  "^elfth  Kefiment  of  foot, 
then  stationed  in  India.  During  the  following 
^ear  he  was'  engaged  under  Colonel  Lambton  in 
the  surrey  of  India  and  on  his  return,  in  1808, 
became  a  student  in  the  senior  departm«it  of 
the  Koyal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  and 
was  shortly  afterward  promoted  to  a  company 
in  the  Sixty-second  Regiment.  Bis  contribu- 
tions  to  science  are  chiefly  'to  be  found  in  the 
Philogophical  Tramactions,  the  most  important 
of  these  memoirs  being  those  relating  to  his 
determination  of  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  at  the  latitude  of  London  and  those 
which  describe  his  "floating  collimator,"  an 
instrument  for  aiding  the  determination  of  the 
horizontal  or  zenith  points.  For  the  invention 
of  this  instrument  he  reoeived  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  The  re- 
versible pendulum  (q.v.)  which  he  devised 
(1818)  enables  the  physicist  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  simple  pendulum  at  any  point  on 
the  earth's  surface  and  in  a  modified  form  is 
still  in  use.  In  1821-23  he  was  associated  with 
Arago,  Mathieu,  and  Colby  in  making  observa- 
tions to  determine  the  differences  of  longitude 
between  the  Greenwich  and  Paris  obserratoriea. 
His  memoirs  on  the  verification  and  comparison 
of  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  induced  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  employ  him  to  construct  standards 
for  the  weights  and  measures  of  that  country, 
and  for  these  labors  he  received  the  order  of 
l^t.  Anne  and  a  diamond  snuffbox.  His  many 
scientific  pikers  will  be  found  in  the  PlUloaophi- 
eal  TranvioUoHt,  Autronomitohe  NatAnohtm, 
Aatronomioal  Bomeiy  MontJUjf,  and  Asfronofnt- 
cal  Societjf  Mmoirs. ' 

KATH'EBIHE.  In  Shakespeare's  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  the  spirited  daughter  of  Baptista, 
whose  subduing  by  her  husband,  Fetnichlo, 
gives  the  comedy  its  title. 

KATHIAWAR,  ka't^-A-wftr'.  A  peninsula 
on  the  west  coast  of  India,  part  of  the  Province 
of  Gujarat,  Presidency  of  Bombay.  On  the 
northwest  is  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay  on  the  soutfaeaat,  and  the  Arabian  Sea 
on  the  west  and  south  (Map:  India,  B  6). 
Cotton  is  the  chief  staple.  There  are  a  few 
industries,  such  as  the  making  of  gold  and 
silver  thread,  powders,  oils,  and  perfumes. 
Politically  the  r^on  is  divided  among  187 
native  chiefs  under  the  pro^tion  of  the  British 
government.  Area  (of  political  agency),  20,911 
square  miles.  Pop.,  1901,  2.329,196;  1911, 
2,496,057.  Among  the  towns  are  Rajkot, 
Navanagar,  Jnni^^rh,  and  Sonmath.  The 
Portuguese  port  of  Diu  is  on  a  small  island  off 
the  south  coast. 

KATHLEEN  UAVOUBNEEN,  k&th1«n 
mft-v55r^n4n.   A  ballad  by  Louise  M.  Crawford. 

EATIFO,  ka't^-p5.  A  small  venomous  spider 
{Latrodectua  aoelio,  Thorel)  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  generally 
foimd  on  the  beach  under  old  driftwood,  but  in 
Australia  it  is  found  widely  scattered  over  the 
continent  and  always  frequents  dark  shdtered 
qiotB.  It  is  dark-colored,  with  a  bright  red  or 
yellowish  stripe.  The  name  is  Maori  and  may 
be  derived  from  hakati,  to  sting,  and  jm,  night; 
cf.  kakapo,  night  parrot, 

KATTPUNAN  (ka't«-p55-nan')  SOCIETY. 
A  Filipino  secret  society,  organized  some  time 
dctring  the  early  part  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  oppose  Spanish  supremacy 


in  the  archipelago.  It  was  formed  under  the 
'  leadership  of  Andres  Bonafacio,  a  schoolmaster 
or  warehouse  keeper  of  Cavite,  and  its  principal 
object  was  to  expel  all  foreigners  from  the 
Philippines.  The  basis  of  its  organization  and 
discipline  was  military.  Wherever  100  men  can 
be  assembled  there  is  to  be  a  "superior  chief," 
with  rank  of  colonel.  Under  him  are  principal 
chiefs,  partial  chiefs,  captains  {oabessas),  and 
men.  Each  rank  knows  only  those  below  it. 
The  duties  of  the  men  are  fivefold,  viz.,  to  obey 
orders,  to  contribute  provisions  and  clothing, 
to  act  as  spies  against  all  suspected  persons, 
to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  property,  family,  or 
life  for  the  society,  and  to  take  the  field  as 
guerrillas  at  a  moment's  notice.  Each  signs 
an  oath  in  his  own  blood,  swearing  under  most 
revolting  penalties  to  serve  the  society.  All 
other  oaths  are  absolved  by  this,  and  the  native 
leads  a  life  of  fear,  not  knowing  when  the 
knife  may  end  his  career.  The  reckless  daring 
of  the  Filipino  is  largely  due  to  the  terror  in- 
spired by  this  organization.  In  1895-96  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  some  300 
of  the  Katipiijian  leaders  were  arrested.  From 
this  time  the  society  was  in  open  opposition  and 
rebellion  against  tiie  Spanl^  government  and 
later  oppowd  the  United  States.  During  the 
Spanish-American  War  the  Filipinos,  controlled 
and  led  by  Aguinaldo,  a  member,  declared  their 
independence  and  drew  up  a  constitution  at 
Malolos.  When  the  forces  of  the  society,  under 
Aguinaldo,  were  broken  and  defeated,  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  States  assumed  the  character 
of  guerrilla  warfare.  During  this  time  native 
affairs  were  controlled  by  this  society.  Agui- 
naldo proclaimed  that  every  male  Filipino  in 
every  hamlet  and  barrio  should  be  subject  to 
its  regulations.  While  the  society  continued  to 
exist  after  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo  and  the 
pacification  of  the  Philippines,  its  numbers  have 
been  supposed  to  have  decreased  and  its  in< 
fluence  to  have  weakened.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  has  not,  however,  been  demonstra- 
tively established. 

KATKOV,  k&t-kdf,  Mikhail  Nikifobovitcii 
(1818-87).  A  Russian  publicist  of  interna- 
tional reputation.  He  studied  at  Moscow,  at 
ESnigsberg,  and  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  Schelling.  In  1840  he 
published  a  valuable  essay  On  Russian  Popular 
Bongs,  expressing  views  of  an  ardent  liberal 
and  adherent  of  the  party  of  Westerners.  For 
his  dissertation  On  the  Elements  and  Forma  of 
the  Slavo-Ruuian  Tongue  (1845)  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjunct  in  philosophy  at  Moscow,  which 
position  he  held  until  I8S0,  when  lectures  on 
philosophy  were  intrusted  to  professors  of 
theology.  In  1861  he  was  officially  appointed 
editor  of  the  Moscow  Intelligencer,  which  he 
leased  in  1863.  By  this  time  Katkov's  ideas  had 
undergone  a  radical  cliange,  iind  apparently  he 
needed  but  a  pretext  for  an  open  break  with 
his  former  associates.  The  disorders  among 
the  peasants  and  onivenity  stndraits  ia  1861- 
62,  and  especially  the  Polish  revolution  of  1863, 
gave  Katkov  the  chance  of  his  life.  He  accused 
the  Nihilists  Chemyshevsky,  Herzen,  and 
Bakunin  (qq.v.)  as  the  real  originators  of  all 
the  trouble,  and  from  a  liberal  turned  into  a 
reactionary  advocate  of  absolutism  and  unprin- 
cipled and  aimless  nationalism.  His  paper  be- 
came an  exponent  rather  than  a  leader  of  public 
opinion,  harshly  criticizing  the  government  for 
half-hearted  measures  in  suppressing  treason. 
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which  he  saw  everywhere.  Until  his  death  be 
wielded  an  enormous  influence  on  Russian 
politics,  being  the  personal  adviser  of  Alexander 
III.  His  journalistic  papers  have  been  col- 
lected in  25  volumes  (Moscow,  1863-87  ;  2d  ed^ 
1897-08).  Consult  E.  Maschte.  "Mlchail  Niki- 
forowitsch  Katkof,"  in  iPord  und  SUd,  voL  xcIt 
(Breslau,  IDOO). 

EATUAI,  k&t'ml,  Modht.  An  active  vol- 
canic peak  of  7600  feet  elevation,  on  Alaska 
Peninsula,  100  miles  northwest  of  Kodiak 
Island  (Map:  Alaska,  H  6).  It  was  supposed 
to  be  a  dead  volcano  until  its  outbreak  of 
June  6,  1912,  which  was  one  of  the  most  violent 
eruptions  seen  by  man.  At  Kodiak  darkness 
lasted  for  60  hours,  and  the  ash  deposits  aver- 
aged a  foot  deep.  There  were  Bigas  of  its 
renewed  activity  during  the  year  1914. 

KAT'KAin>U'.    See  Khatmandu. 

KATO,  k&'td,  or  KAI-POUO,  kl^pO'md.  An 
Athapascan  tribe,  formerly  living  in  the  Cahto 
valley,  Mendocino  Co.,  Cal.  Though  of  a  differ- 
ent linguistic  family,  their  culture  resembles 
that  of  the  Pomo,  hence  the  name.  Consult 
P.  E.  Goddard,  "Kato  Texts,"  in  Vnitvraity  of 
California  Publicatioiu,  American  Aroha^gy 
and  Ethnology,  vol.  v  (Berkeley,  1D09). 

KATO,  ka'tfl,  Taka-aktka,  Baron  (1859- 
1926).  A  Japanese  diplomat  and  statesman, 
bom  at  Nag(nra.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo,  was  employed  for  a  time  by 
the  Mitsubishi  (steamship)  Kaisha,  and  in 
1888-90  was  private  secretary  to  Count  Okuma, 
then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  in 
the  Finance  Department  in  1891-94  as  director 
of  the  banking  and  taxation  bureaus,  was  Japa- 
nese Envoy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  in  1894- 
99  and  in  1908-13,  and  was  thrice  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs — in  1900-01,  in  January-March, 
1D06,  and  in  January- February,  1013.  In  1904 
he  became  proprietor  of  the  influential  news- 
paper Jfichi-Xichi.   He  was  made  Baron  in  1911. 

EATO,  TouosABUBO  (1869-1923).  A  Japa- 
nese naval  oflicer,  bom  in  Hiroshima.  He  be- 
came a  midshipman  in  1883  and  had  attained 
the  grade  of  captain  in  1899  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  Naval  Academy,  After 
serving  as  sectional  chief  and  construction  super- 
visor, in  1902  he  became  chief  staff  officer  of 
the  standing  squadron.  In  the  war  with  Bussia 
he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  Kamimura  squadron, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  became  a  bureau 
chief.  He  was  promoted  vice  admiral  in  1908 
and  became  commander  of  the  Kure  admiralty 
in  1909.  In  1914  he  commanded  the  JaMinese 
fleet  which  attacked  the  Germans  at  IMng- 
Tao  (q.v.). 

KATONA,  kO'tA-n5,  J6Z8EP  (1792-1830).  An 
Hungarian  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Kecskemfifc, 
His  earlier  efforts  suffered  from  a  too  close 
dependence  upon  German  models,  but  in  his 
masterpiece,  B6nk  Bdn,  he  was  distinctly  na- 
tional and  original.  He  wrote  the  play  in  1816, 
but  it  was  not  performed  until  six  years  after- 
ward, in  Budapest.  It  is  still  a  popular  play 
on  the  Hungarian  stage.  His  poems,  essays, 
and  other  works  were  collected  in  three  volumes 
50  years  after  his  death. 

KATRINE,  kflt'rln.  Loch.  A  lake  in  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  famous  for  its  beautiful  scen- 
ery, which  has  been  immortalized  by  Scott  and 
Wordsworth  (Map:  Scotland,  D  3).  It  is  of 
serpentine  form,  8  miles  long  and  %  of  a  mile 
in  averaee  width,  Ben  Venue  (2393  feet),  Ben 
A'an,  and  the  Trotsachs  are  on  its  banks.  There 


are  several  Islets,  one  of  which,  Ellen's  Isl^  is 
the  central  scene  of  action  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Steamers  ply  on  its  waters,  and  it  is 
annually  visited  by  large  numbers  of  tourists. 
As  the  main  source  of  Glasgow's  water  supply, 
the  water  being  conducted  by  a  tunnel  and 
aqueducts  for  a  distance  of  25  miles,  the  level 
of  the  lake  has  been  raised  so  as  to  flood,  in 
part,  Ellen's  Isle. 

EATSEKA,  k&t's6-nA.  A  town  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Kano,  British  Nigpria,  Central 
Africa,  84  miles  northwest  of  Kano  (Map: 
Africa,  E  3 ) .  It  was  formerly  the  largest  town 
and  capital  of  the  Hausa  territories.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  but  its  buildings  are 
mostly  in  mins.  It  began  to  decline  as  a  result 
of  the  seven  years'  siege  by  the  Fulahs  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  It  came  under  British  con- 
trol in  1003.  Its  population,  once  said  to 
number  100,000,  is  now  estimated  at  7500. 

XATBtr  AWAf  klifsy  a'w&  (c.1820-96).  A 
Japanese  statesman,  born  at  Shidzuoka,  in 
Suruga  Province.  A  diligent  student  in  youth, 
he  made  himself  familiar  with  tlie  literature  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Holland.  He  commanded  a 
company  of  soldiers  in  the  army  set  to  guard 
the  country  at  the  time  of  Perry's  landing  in 
1864.  In  May,  1855,  he  was  sent  with  others  to 
Nagasaki  to  learn  from  the  Dutch  how  to  man- 
age steam  vessels'.  He  made  such  progress  that 
in  1861  be  navigated  the  flrst  Japanese  steam- 
ship across  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  was  active 
in  having  built  the  first  native  man-of-war  on 
foreign  models.  He  advised  against  tlie  Yeddo 
government's  attempting  to  chastise  the  Choshu 
clan,  in  which  disastrous  campaign  the  prestige 
of  the  Toku^wa  family  was  irretrievably 
ruined.  In  the  civil  war  of  1868  his  friendship 
with  Saigo  (q.v.)  probably  saved  Yeddo  from 
being  burned.  His  life  was  several  times  at- 
tempted by  assassins.  He  retired  to  Shidzuoka 
with  his  master,  the  Shogun  K6iki  (q.v.),  but 
he  was  later  called  by  the  Mikado  to  Tokyo  to 
become  Minister  of  the  Navy  Department.  In 
1874  he  opposed  the  project  of  war  with  Korea 
and,  resigning  his  office,  gave  himself  to  study. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  modern  Japanese 
navy, 

EAT80O,  ktlt'sSS-d.  In  Japan,  any  of  vari- 
ous tunnies,  varying  from  1  to  4  feet  in  length, 
which  are  among  the  sea  fish  most  extensively 
taken.  The  dried  flah  of  Japan  are  mainly  of 
this  kind  and  are  called  katsuobushi,  amounting 
in  quantitv  to  about  6,000,000  caties  annuallv. 

KATSTTRA,  klltWrft,  Tabo,  Prince  (1847- 
1913).  A  Japanese  statesman  and  soldier,  born 
in  Choshu.  He  fought  on  the  Imperialist  side 
in  the  War  of  the  Restoration,  was  sent  abroad 
to  study  military  science,  was  Vice  Minister 
of  War  in  1886-^1,  and  led  a  division  in  the 
war  against  China,  for  his  services  being  made 
Viscount.  After  the  war  he  became  Governor- 
General  of  Formosa,  held  the  portfolio  of  War 
in  1898r-1900,  uid  in  June,  1901,  formed  a 
cabinet  which  by  means  of  skillful  tactics  main- 
tained its  position  till  January,  1906,  wh«i 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth 
forced  it  to  resign.  He  was  Prime  Minister 
again  in  1908-11,  also  holding  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  a  third  time,  from 
December,  1912,  to  February,  1913.  For  bring- 
ing about  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  he  was 
made  Count;  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
during  which  he  had  been  Lead  of  the  admioia- 
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tntion,  he  was  created  MarqniB,  and  after  the 
annexation  of  Korea  in  1911  his  title  was  made 
Prince.  In  1012  he  founded  a  new  polltieal 
party  called  Rikkendoahikai. 

KATTE,  kat,  EDwm  Bbitton  (1871-1928). 
An  American  electrical  ei^ineer,  a  aon  of  Walter 
Katte.  Born  at  St.  Loma.  Mo.,  he  graduated 
from  Ck>niell  University  (M.E.)  in  1893;  stud- 
ied and  served  as  apprentice  in  the  H.  K.  Worth- 
ington  shops,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1894-96;  and 
for  two  years  was  assistant  engineer  to  the  Park 
Avenue  Improvement  Ckimmission  of  New  York 
City.  Thereafter  he  was  successively  drafts- 
man, aeeistant  engineer,  mechanical  engineer, 
and  electrical  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  becoming  chief 
engineer  in  1906,  with  full  charge  of  design, 
courtrnction,  and  operation  of  the  electrical 
traction  systems.  In  1914  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

KATTE,  k&t'te,  Haivs  Hebhani7  von  (1704- 
30).  A  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great  while  he 
was  Crown  Prince.  He  disobeyed  the  King's 
order  that  he  should  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  young  Crown  Prince,  who  was  ar> 
dently  attached  to  him,  and  in  whose  plans  to 
escape  he  took  a  part.  But  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  Katte  was  execute^  Frederidc 
being  compelled  to  witness  his  deatii  from  a 
palace  window. 

KATITB,  kfit,  Walter  (1830-1917).  An 
American  civil  engineer,  the  father  of  Edwin 
Britton  Katte.  He  was  bom  and  educated  in 
England,  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1850. 
In  1857  he  was  resident  engineer  of  the  State 
canals  of  Pennsylvania  and  from  thai  time 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  held  respon- 
sible positions  as  an  engineer  of  varions  rail- 
roads. During  1861-62  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Federal  government  in  military  railway, 
engineering.  During  1866-75,  while  connected 
with  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh, he  superintended  the  building  of  the  St. 
Louis  steel  arch  bridge  and  afterward,  until 
his  retirement  in  1809,  was  chief  engineer  of 
several  railroads,  including  tiie  Manhattan 
Elevated  in  New  York  City  and  the  New  York 
Central  system. 

KAyTEQAT.   See  Catteqat. 

EATTEHBtTSCH,  ktlt'cn-bv&h,  FEBDinAND 
(1851-  ).  A  German  Protestant  theologian, 
bom  in  Kettwig  in  the  Rhine  Province.  He 
was  educated  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Halle;  stud- 
ied theology  and  became  docent  at  GOttingen; 
and  from  1878  to  1904  was  professor  at  Gicssen, 
in  1904-06  at  GOttingen,  and  then  at  Halle, 
where  he  was  rector  of  the  universi^  in  1913. 
He  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  history 
of  creeds  and  symbols,  and  his  most  important 
work  is  Daa  apoatoliscke  Symbol  (1894-1900). 
Among  his  other  hooka  are:  Luthera  Lehre  vom 
unfreien  WiUen  (1875) ;  Der  chriatliche  Vnster' 
blichkeitsglaube  (1881);  Ueher  religioaen  Olau- 
hen  im  Sinne  des  Christentums  (1887);  Ver- 
gleichende  Konfesaiotukunde  ( 1892  et  seq. ) ; 
Von  Schlciermacher  zu  Ritachl  (1892  ;  3d  ed., 
1903);  Die  Kirchen  und  Bekten  des  Christen' 
turns  in  der  aegentcart  (1900).  He  contributed 
to  the  HerKOg-Hauck  Real-EncyklopSdie. 

KATTIWUNaraO,  or  CATTTBffTTNDOO 
(East  Indian  name).  A  substance  which  resem- 
bles gutta-percha,  derived  from  the  milky  juice 
of  Euphorbia  trigona,  an  East  Indian  plant.  It 
is  (Obtained  either  as  a  natural  gum,  which  has 


oozed  through  the  bark,  or  more  commonly  fry 
making  incisions  and  collecting  the  juice.  It 
is  used  in  India  as  a  cement  for  knife  handles 
and  for  similar  purposes.  While  fresh,  it  is 
very  elastic,  hut  in  course  of  time  becomes 
resinous  or  brittle. 

KATTOWITZ,  kAtft-Tlts.  A  town  in  the 
Provinoe  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the  Rawa,  106 
miles  southeast  of  Breslau.  It  has  important 
iron  and  sine  works,  has  manufactures  of 
phosphor  bronze,  furniture,  creosoted  block, 
roofing  paper,  bricks,  and  machinery,  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  upper  Silesian  coal  trade.  It 
has  a  railway-repair  shop.  Pop.,  1890,  16,513; 
1900,  31,745;  1910,  43,973.  Kattowitz  was  an 
imimportant  village  until  1807,  when  it  was 
nude  a  oi^.  Its  growth  is  due  to  the  discovery 
of  minerals  near  by. 

KATOIT,  Vk-VS^.  A  cycle  of  20  years,  pecul- 
iar to  the  calendar  of  the  Maya  tribes.  It 
was  subdivided  into  five  parts  of  four  years 
each.  The  years  were  counted  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  calendar  wheel,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  each  katun  cycle  was  noted  by  the 
placing  of  a  commemorative  stone  in  the  wall 
of  the  principal  temple.  Thirteen  of  these 
cycles  made  up  the  aAou  kaiun,  or  great  cycle 
of  260  years.  The  etymology  of  the  term  is 
disputed.  Consult  Joyce,  Mexican  Archaology 
(London,  1914). 

KATITN'OA.  An  important  native  trading 
town  in  British  Sudan.  West  Africa,  situated 
about  80  miles  south  of  Bussa.  Pop.  (est.), 
15,000. 

KATYATANA,  kAt-ya'ytt-no.  A  name  of 
great  celebrity  in  the  literary  history  of  India. 
It  belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  several  person- 
ages renowned  for  their  contributions  to  the 
grammatical  and  ritual  literature  of  the  Brah- 
manical  Hindus;  but  it  is  met  with  also  among 
the  names  of  the  chief  disciples  of  the  Buddha, 
Sakyamiui.  The  most  celebrated  perstmage  of 
this  name,  however,  is  KatySyana,  the  critic  of 
the  great  grammarian  Panini  (q.v.) ;  and  he  is 
most  likely  the  same  as  the  Katyfiyana  to  whose 
name  is  attached  a  ritual  manual,  the  Sraata 
Sutra  of  the  White  Yajur-Veda,  also  the  Sar- 
v3nu-krama^i,  a  sort  of  Vedic  concordance  of 
about  4ft  pages,  and  other  treatises  connected 
with  the  White  Yajur-Veda.  Kfityfiyana  is  well 
known  as  a  grammarian  through  his  critical 
notes  or  supplementary  additions  to  Panini. 
These  are  called  VHrttikSa,  explanations  or  ad- 
ditional rules.  They  treat  of  about  one-third 
of  Panini's  aphorisms,  and  they  are  of  special 
value.  Katyayana's  additions  and  corrections 
were  gathered  up  and  cqnimented  on  in  turn 
by  Patanjali  (q.v.).  The  territory  to  which 
KatyAyana  belonged  was  Deccan,  and  his  date 
appears  to  have  been  the  third  century  b.c.  On 
the  Katyfijnna  Srauta  Sutra,  consiut  Weber, 
White  Yajur-Veda  (London,  1869),  and  Mac- 
donell.  History  of  SansJarit  Literature  (ib., 
1913).  

SA'TTDID.  A  popular  name  for  several 
species  of  long-homed  grasshoppers,  usually  of  a 
pale-green  color.  Those  to  which  this  name 
specifically  applies  are  natives  of  North  America 
and  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  tiie  United 
States.  Their  peculiar  note  is  always  to  be 
heard  during  the  summer  and  perhaps  most 
abundantly  in  the  evening  twilight,  although 
sometimes  in  the  daytime.  The  note  of  one 
species  is  almost  like  a  shrill  articulation  of 
toe  three  syllables,  "ka-ty-did,"  following  each 
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other  in  quick  awMsesBion,  after  which  there  is 
a  pause  oi  two  or  three  minutes.  Modified  wing 
membranes,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  wing 
covers,  can  be  made  to  rub  against  one  another, 
and  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  friction.  It 
is  a  noticeable  fact  that  with  these  insects  the 
day  note  differs  from  the  night  note.  The 
common  species  in  northern  New  England  is 
the  narrow-winged  katydid  (Soudderia  curvf- 
cauda).  The  broad-winged  katydid  is  also  a 
common  northeastern  species  {CyrtopHyllut 
perapicillatus) ,  and  another  species  is  the 
oblong-winged  katydid  [Amblycorypha  ohlongi- 
folia).  The  speciea  commonly  known  as  the 
angidar-winged  katydid  (iftorocentrum  rett- 
nen»«)  is  abundant  throughout  the  more  south- 
ern portions  of  the  United  States,  eirtending  as 
far  north  as  New  Jersey  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
It  hibernates  in  the  egg  stage.  The  eggs  are 
flattened  oval  and  of  a  slate-brown  color  and  are 
laid  in  a  double,  overlapping  row  on  the  twigg 


A  lATTDID. 

The  oommoD  sncvlar-inDged  katydid  (Uienemtrum  nU- 
lUnia),  umI  ita  ena,  ftttMhed  to  the  ed(e  of  •  laaf. 

of  trees,  the  edges  of  leaves,  and  In  other  places. 
Females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  early  fall  and 
continue  to  lay  at  intervals  until  killed  by 
frost,  each  female  laying  from  100  to  150  e^- 
In  the  spring  the  splits  along  its  top  edge, 
and  the  young  katydid,  very  pale  in  color, 
emerges.  In  its  northern  range  this  species  is 
single-brooded,  but  in  the  Southern  States  there 
are  two  generations  annually.  The  ^gs  of  this 
species  are  stung  by  the  curious  chalcldid 
parasite  Etipelmus  mirabilis,  which  has  been 
called  the  "back-rolling  wonder,"  from  the  fact 
that  its  abdomen  ia  frequently  turned  backward 
and  upward  until  it  nearly  reaches  the  head,  the 
hind  wings  being  turned  in  the  same  direction, 
so  that  the  insect  almost  forms  a  ball.  See 
Locust. 

KATZBACH,  kfttsOiBa.  A  small  river  in  the 
Prussian  Province  of  Silesia,  falling  into  the 
Oder  at  Parchwitz.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
battle  fought  on  its  banks  on  Aiig.  26,  1813, 
between  the  French  troops  under  luuvhal  Mac- 
donald  and  the  Prussians  under  BlQcher,  in 
which  the  latter  were  completely  Tictorions. 
Macdonald  was  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the 
Prussians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Katzbach 
when  he  began  to  ford  the  stream.  Bltlcher 
waited  until  half  the  French  army  had  crossed, 
then  swept  down  on  them  with  his  cavalry  and 
two  corps  of  bayonets,  and  hurled  them  into  the 
waters  of  the  Katzbach,  killing  and  wounding 
12,000.  and  taking  18,000  pHsonen^  together 
with  143  cannons  and  2  eagles. 

KATZENSTEG,  k&t'sen-shtaE',  Deb  (Qer., 
The  Cat's  Bridge).  A  novel  by  Hemuuiu  Suder- 


mann  (1880),  eonsidered  one  of  his  best  works 

of  fiction. 

KAUAI,  k&'v-fi'ft.  The  northernmost  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  situated  in  lat.  22*  N.  and 
long.  159"  SC  W.  (Map:  Hawau,  B  1).  It 
is  almost  circular  in  shape,  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  is  composed  chiefly  of  basaltic  rocks.  The 
surface  is  elevated,  reaching  in  the  highest  peak 
of  the  island,  Waialeale,  an  altitude  of  about 
6000  feet;  a  large  part  of  it  is  under  forests. 
The  coasts  are  partly  low  and  sandy  and  partly 
precipitous.  The  island  is  well  watered,  chief 
among  its  streams  being  Hanalei.  In  spite  of 
its  volcanic  origin,  Kauai  has  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  agricultural  land  of  unusual  fertility, 
confined  mainly  to  the  north.  Sugar  is  the 
chief  product,  but  tropical  fruits  are  grown  in 
abundance.  Tlie  chief  harbors  are  Hanalei, 
Koloa,  Waimea,  and  NawUlwili.  Pop.,  1910, 
11,859,  including  the  adjacent  islet  of  Niihau. 
Area,  590  square  miles.   See  Hawaiian  Islands. 

KAUFFHAN,  kAf'man,  Reginau)  Wbioht 
(1877-  ).  An  American  author,  bom  at 
Columbia,  Pa.  After  special  work  at  Harvard 
University  (1896-07),  he  was  a  reporter  and 
^en  an  editorial  and  special  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Presa,  associate  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  ( 1904-07 ) ,  associate 
editor  of  the  Delineator  and  dramatic  critic 
of  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  and  man- 
aging editor  of  Hampton's  Magazine  ( 1909) . 
He  wrote:  The  Things  that  Are  CcBsar's  (1902) ; 
The  Chasm  (1903);  The  Bachelor's  Ovide  to 
Matrimony  ( 1907 ) ;  What  is  SociaUtmf  ( 1910) ; 
The  House  of  Bondage  (1910) ;  The  Sentence  of 
Silence  (1912;  new  ed.,  1914);  The  Spider's 
Web  (1913)  ;  Jim  (1914). 

KAUFFKAJTIT,  kouf'm&n,  Anqelioa  (1741- 
1807).  A  Swiss  historical  and  portrait  painter, 
bom  at  Chur,  Switzerland,  Oct.  30,  1741.  She 
was  taught  by  her  father,  Johann  Josef  Kauff- 
inann,  a  painter  of  some  talent.  At  an  early 
age  Angelica  displayed  such  talent  that  ber 
father  took  her  to  Italy.  At  Como,  in  1762, 
she  executed  a  portrait  in  pastel  of  the  Bishi^ 
of  Como,  which  attracted  much  attention.  She 
studied  in  the  galleries  of  Milan  in  1754,  also 
painting  portraits,  among  them  several  of  the 
Duchess  of  Carrara.  In  1757  she  assisted  her 
father  in  the  decoration  of  the  church  at 
Schwarzenberg,  painting  12  full-length  figures 
of  the  Apostles,  and  also  in  decorating  the 
seats  of  the  counts  of  Montfort.  She  then  stud- 
ied in  norUiem  Italy,  especially  at  Florence, 
where  she  remained  seven  montiis,  developing  a 
remarkable  talent  for  music  and  song.  In  1763, 
at  Rome,  she  studied  ancient  art  under  Winckel- 
mann,  who  became  her  fast  friend,  and  whose 
portrait  (now  in  the  StAdel  Museum,  Frank- 
fort) she  painted.  At  this  time  she  made  a 
study  of  historical  and  allegorical  compositions. 

In  1765  her  English  friends  persuaded  her  to 
go  to  England;  after  landing  a  year  studying 
at  Venice,  she  arrived  in  London  in  1766.  She 
was  received  with  great  favor,  her  charm  of 
manner,  as  well  as  her  art,  winning  for  her 
many  friends.  She  was  fitted  by  the  aristocracy 
and  presented  at  court.  Among  her  admirers 
were  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Fuseli,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  She  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1769  and  for 
years  afterward  was  a  prominent  exhibitor  at 
the  Academy.  She  was  also  successful  as  an 
interior  decorator  and  as  an  engraver  and 
etcher.   There  are  31  plates,  with  at  least  200 
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of  her  original  drawings,  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Her  life  was  embittered  by  a  secret 
marriage,  in  1767,  with  an  impostor,  a  supposed 
Swedish  Count  Horn.  The  Pope  annulled  the 
marriage,  and  in  1781  she  married  Antonio 
Zucchi,  a  Venetian  painter,  with  whom  she  re- 
turned to  Italy  the  same  year.  After  acting  aa 
teacher  of  design  to  the  Princess  of  Naples,  she 
settled  at  Rome,  where  her  house  became  the 
centre  of  a  coterie  of  scholars  and  artists,  among 
whom  was  Goethe,  who  has  given  a  trenchant 
characterization  of  her  art.  She  remained  in 
Rome  until  her  death,  Nov.  5,  1S07.  She  was 
honored  by  a  splendid  funeral  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Canova,  and  her  bust  was  placed  in  the 
Pantheon. 

An^lica  Kauffmann  excelled  in  single  figures 
and  in  portraits,  especially  those  of  women. 
Her  historical  paintings  are  poor  in  composi- 
tion; the  figures  are  without  variety  or  passion 
and  lack  virility,  but  they  are  marlced  by  grace 
and  charm  and  are  always  pleasing.  Among 
the  historical  paintings  of  her  early  period 
(before  1781)  are:  "Mother  of  the  Gracchi"; 
"Sacrifice  of  Vessalina";  "Edgar  and  Ethel- 
frida";  "Anna  and  Abra";  "Samma  at  Be- 
nonni*a  Grave."  Especially  good  is  "Psyche  Dry- 
ing Cupid's  Tears."  Her  other  worlts  include 
"Death  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci"  (1781)  ;  "Servius 
Tullius  as  a  Child"  (1784)  ;  "Adieux  of  Ab«lard 
and  Helolse" ;  "Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg" ; 
"Ariadne";  "Abandoned";  the  "Sybil,"  and  the 
well-known  "Vestal  Virgin,"  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery;  "Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria" 
(1799) ;  "Virtue  Directed  by  Prudence  to  With- 
stand the  Solicitations  of  Folly"  (now  in  Phila- 
delphia), painted  with  her  husband.  Among 
her  best  portraits  are  those  of  herself  in  the 
Kational  Gallery  (London),  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum, the  Munich  and  Uffizi  galleries  (Flor- 
ence) :  Raphael  Mengs  and  Lady  Hamilton,  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Consult:  De  Rossi,  Vita  di  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann (Florence,  1810) ;  Wessely,  in  Dohme, 
Kwnai  und  KHmatler  (Leipzig,  1817);  Schram, 
Die  Malerin  AngeHka  Kauffmann  (BrQnn, 
1890)  ;  Gerard,  Angelica  Kauffmann  (London, 
1893);  Engele,  Angelika  Kauffmann  (Bielefeld, 
1892);  "Angelica  Kauffmann,"  in  Jllustrirte 
Zeitunp  (Leipzig,  June,  1903). 

KAUFFMANN,  Pbiedbich  (1863-  ).  A 
Germanic  scholar.  He  was  bom  at  Stuttgart, 
attended  the  universities  at  Tflbingen  and  Frei- 
burg, and  was  professor  suceessively  at  H^le, 
Jena,  and  after  1895  at  Kiel.  Besides  serving 
as  an  editor  of  the  Zeitachrift  fur  deutache 
Philologie  and  aa  a  contributor  to  Paul's  Qrund- 
ri»»  der  germanischen  Philologie,  he  published: 
Deutsche  Orammatik  (3d  ed.,  1!)02)  ;  Qetokichte 
der  achwdbiachen  Mundart  (1890)  ;  Deutacke 
Mythologie  (last  ed.,  1892);  Deutaahe  Metrik 
(1897);  Philipp  Melanchthon  (1897);  Qoethe 
(1890);  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  altger- 
maniachen  Religionageachichte  (vol.  i,  WulfUa, 
1809;  vol.  ii.  Balder,  1902). 

XAUFUANN.  The  correct  name  of  the  Ger- 
man mathematician  Nicolaus  Mercator  (q.v.), 

KAUFMANN,  Alexander  (1817-93).  A 
Gferman  poet,  bom  in  Bonn.  He  studied  law  in 
the  university  of  hie  native  city  and  Berlin, 
but  his  preference  was  always  for  the  literature 
and  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  From  1850  he 
was  archivist  to  the  Prince  of  LOwenstein  in 
Wertheim.  He  published  several  volumes  of 
verse,  whose  frestuiess  and  vigor  soon  made  him 


one  of  the  favorite  poets  of  the  Rhineland.  In 
1867  he  married  the  Nuremberg  poet  Mathilde 
Binder,  who,  under  the  pen  name  of  Amara 
George,  wrote  Bl&ten  der  yacht  (1856)  and 
Indkmermythm  (186tf).  Eaufmann's  works  in- 
clude: O&aariua  von  Seiaterbach  (1862);  Ge- 
dichte  (1852);  JfatiMafflm  (1863);  TJnter  den 
Behen  (1872);  and,  in  collaboration  with  his 
wife,  Mythoterpe  (1858). 

KATTFUANN,  Geobo  Heinbich  (1842- 
).  A  German  historian,  bom  at  MQnden 
and  educated  at  Halle  and  at  G&ttingen,  where 
he  studied  under  Waitz.  From  1865  to  1888 
he  taught  in  the  Gymnasium  of  GOttingen  and 
the  lyceum  of  Strassburg.  He  became  professor 
of  history  at  Mflnster  (1889)  and  then  (1S91) 
at  Breslan,  where  he  was  rector  in  1905-06. 
His  chief  works  are:  Deutsche  Oeackichte  bia 
auf  Karl  den  Oroaaen  (1880-81);  Geschiohte 
der  deutachen  UniveraitUten  (1888-96);  PoH- 
tiache  Oeachichte  Deutachlanda  im  neuneehnten 
Jahrhundert  (1900);  Die  Legende  vom  heiligen 
ungen&hten  Rock  in  Trier  (2d  ed.,  1904).  With 
Bauch  and  Reh  he  edited  Akten  und  Vrkunden 
der  Universttdt  Frankfurt-OM-der-Oder  (1897- 
1903). 

XAUFMANN,  Konstantin  Pkteovitoh 
(1818-82).  A  Russian  general,  bom  near  Ivan- 
gorod.  He  won  distinction  first  as  an  engi- 
neer and  afterward  served  as  chief  of  staflf 
in  Caucasia.  Later  he  served  for  a  time  in  the 
War  Department  and  aided  in  reorganizing 
the  army.  Rising  gradualty  in  rank  and  gov- 
ernmental favor,  be  was  made  Govemor-Qeneral 
of  the  Northwestern  Region  and  commander  of 
the  troops  of  the  Military  Division  of  Vilna  in 
1865  and  of  the  newly  formed  Division  of 
Turkestan  two  years  later.  In  the  latter  posi- 
tion, especially,  he  won  great  distinction  by 
his  success  in  strengthening  and  extending  Rus- 
sian influence  in  Central  Asia.  He  waged  a 
successful  war  against  Bokhara,  took  Samar- 
kand in  1868,  subjugated  the  Khan  of  Khiva  in 
1873,  and  annexed  what  was  left  of  the  old 
Khanate  of  Kbokand. 

XAtmCAKK,  MORTTZ  (1839-1920).  An 
English  clergyman  and  writer  on  social  reform. 
He  was  born  in  Oross-Sachsen,  near  Weinheim, 
Baden,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  From  1877  to  1883  he  was  tutor  at 
St.  Aidan'a,  Birkenhead,  in  1884-92  curate  of 
Erpingham,  after  1892  rector  of  Ingworth,  and 
after  1893  vicar  of  Calthorpe.  In  1899-1900 
he  was  Donnellan  lecturer  to  the  University  of 
Dublin.  He  wrote:  Bocialiam  (1874;  based  on 
SchBffle's  Kapitaliamua  und  Bocialiamua]  ;  Vto- 
piaa,  or  Social  Bchemea  of  Improvement  from 
flir  Thomas  More  to  Karl  Marx  (1879)  ;  Ohria- 
tian  Socialiam  (1888);  Oharlea  Kingaley 
(1892)  ;  Sooialiam  and  Modem  Thought  (1895) ; 
The  Bousing  of  the  Working  Cliuaea  and  of  the 
Poor.  

XATTFICAinf,  SiCHABD  ton  (1850-1008). 
A  German  economist,  bom  in  Colc^i^e.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  universitlefi  of  Bonn,  Heidelbei^,  and 
Berlin,  became  a  teacher  and  a  professor,  and 
for  a  short  time  held  a  position  in  t^e  Finance 
Ministry.  His  numeroiM  publications  include: 
Die  Vertretung  der  wirtachaftlicken  Intereaaen 
in  den  Staaten  Europaa  (1879)  ;  L'Aasociation 
douani^e  de  I'Kurope  centrale  (1879)  ;  Die 
Finanzen  Frankreicha  (1882).  tranalated  into 
French  by  Dulaurier;  Die  Sffentlichen  Ausgaben 
der  groaaeren  europdiachen  hSnder  naeh  ihrer 
Zvseokheati^mung   (3d  ed.,  1803) ;  Die  Kom- 
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munalfinanzen :  GroMbritannian,  Frankreich, 
Preuisen  (2  vols.,  1906).  He  became  known 
also  through  his  archteological  work  and  through 
the  excavations  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt 
suggested  by  him. 

KAUKAUNA,  kf|-kft'n&.  A  city  in  Outa^ 
gamie  Co.,  Wis.,  7  milea  by  rail  east  by  north 
of  Appleton,  on  the  Tox  River,  and  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  (Map : 
Wisconsin,  E  4).  It  has  good  water  power, 
used  by  a  number  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments, which  include,  besides  the  shops  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  a  planing 
mill,  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  sulphate  and 
sulphite  mills,  etc  The  water  works  and  elec- 
tric-light plant  are  owned  by  the  municipality. 
Pop.,  1000,  611S;  1910,  4717. 

KATTLBACHf  koult^o.  A  family  of  distin- 
guished German  painters.  (Its  founder  and 
most  celebrated  member,  Wilhelh  ton  Kaul- 
BACH,  is  treated  in  a  separate  article.) — Fribd- 
BiCH  Kaulbach  (1822-1903),  an  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  born  at  Arolsen,  Waldeck,  was 
a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Wilhelm.  Although  his 
"Coronation  of  Charlemagne"  (1860,  Maximili- 
anenm,  Munich)  proves  his  ability  for  composi- 
tions on  a  large  scale,  he  excelled  chiefly  in 
portraiture  and  was  much  employed  by  royalty. 
Among  liis  best  portraits  are  those  of  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  of  Austria  and  of  the  sculptor 
Elisabeth  Ney  (1860,  Hanover  Museum).  He 
was  appointed  court  painter  and  professor  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Hanover  and  in 
1874  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy. 

Hesmann  Kaulbach   (1840-1009),  a  genre 

Eainter,  was  born  in  Munich,  the  son  of  Wil- 
elm.  He  studied  under  Piloty  and  treats  in- 
teresting subjects,  for  the  greater  part  histori- 
cal genre  scenes,  with  rare  coloristic  charm  and 
minutencHS  of  detail.  Especially  noteworthy 
are:  "Hansel  and  Gretel  with  the  Witch"  (1872, 
Municipal  Gallery,  Riga);  "Last  I>ays  of  Mo- 
zart" (1873,  Municipal  Gallery,  Vienna) ; 
"Sebastian  Bach  Playing  the  Organ  before 
Frederick  the  Great"  ( 1875) ;  "Coronation  of 
St.  Elizabeth"  (1886,  Wiesbaden  Gallery);  "At 
a  Friend's  Grave"  (1888,  New  Pinakothek,  Mu- 
nich).   He  was  made  professor  in  1888. 

Fbiedkicii  August  Kaulbach  (1850-  ), 
a  genre  and  portrait  painter,  was  bom  in 
Munich,  tiie  son  of  Friedrich,  from  whom  he 
derived  his  first  instruction.  He  then  studied 
under  Kreling  and  Raopp  Nuremberg  and 
under  Diez  in  Munich.  The  elegant  treatment 
and  brilliant  coloring  of  his  genre  semes  in 
the  spirit  of  the  German  renaissance  and  other 
historic  periods,  the  style  of  which  he  adopted 
with  an  amazing  facility  and  eclectism,  won  for 
him  speedy  recognition,  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  works  as  "Cavalier  and  Lady's  Maid" 
(1873),  "A  Day  in  May"  (1879,  Dresden  Gal- 
lery), "SchtttzenlisT'  (1881;  a  well-known  tav- 
ern picture),  the  "Luteplayer"  (1882,  Vienna 
Museum),  and  many  others.  After  his  stay  in 
Paris  in  1881  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
portraiture.  Uniting  the  elegance  of  Van 
Dyck  with  the  chic  of  a  modem  Frenchman,  he 
became  the  most  popular  portrait  painter  of 
Munich.  Among  familiar  examples  of  this  later 
work  are  the  portraits  of  his  wife.  Frida  Scotta 
the  violinist  (Frankfort  and  Munich);  bis 
father  and  mother,  Princess  Gisela;  the  Prince 
It^gent  of  Bavaria  (Munich) ;  Emperor  Wil> 


Ham  II  (Cologne) :  Empress  Angnste  Victoria, 
with  daughter;  and  the  American  dancer  Ruth 
St.  Denis.  Of  religious  subjects,  be  painted  an 
"Entombment"  (1892,  Munich).  His  exquisite 
paintings  on  fans  and  his  caricatures  also  de- 
serve special  comment.  From  1886  to  1891  he 
was  director  of  the  Munich  Academy,  succeeding 
Piloty.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  and  was  awarded  the  great  gold  medal 
at  the  Berlin  exhibition  in  1886.  For  his 
biography,  consult  Graul  (Vienna,  1890)  and 
Rosenberg  (Bielefeld,  1900). 

KAULBACH,  Wilhblm  von  (1805-74).  A 
German  historical  painter.  He  was  bora  at 
Arolsen,  Westphalia,  Oct.  15,  1805.  His  first 
lessons  in  design  were  from  his  father,  a  gold- 
smith, and  line  engraver,  and  in  1821-25  he 
studied  at  Dtisseldorf  under  Cornelius  and  Mos- 
ler.  He  followed  Cornelius  to  Munich  in  1826 
and  decorated  the  Odeon  there  with  frescoes  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  in  the  style  of  his  mas- 
ter. In  the  same  style  are  his  frescoes  in  the 
arcades  of  the  court  garden,  with  f^uree  of 
Bavaria  and  her  four  chief  rivers.  Of  quite 
different  character  was  his  "Madl)ouse"  ("Irren- 
hauB,"  1834),  based  on  reminiscences  of  an 
insane  asylum  at  DQssddorf,  which  he  decorated 
with  frescoes — an  intensely  naturalistic  produc- 
tion. His  16  frescoes  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  in  Prince  Maximilian's  palace,  on  the 
other  band,  were  antique  in  style.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  Kaulbach  designed  for  King  Louis 
the  decorations  of  the  KSnigsbau  with  subjects 
from  Klopstock,  Wieland,  and  Goethe.  In  1834 
he  finished  the  cartoon  of  the  "Battle  of  the 
Huns."  His  "Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,"  designed  in  1837-38,  is  a  strange  con- 
glomeration of  history  and  symbolism.  There  is 
a  fine  replica  in  oil  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek. 

In  1847  Kaulbach  succeeded  Cornelius  as 
director  of  the  Munich  Academy.  In  his  designs 
for  frescoes  for  the  exterior  of  the  New  Pina- 
kothek, glorifying  the  development  of  the  arts 
under  Louis  I,  he  introduced  an  element  of 
satire  which  aroused  great  opposition.  His 
decorations  for  the  staircase  of  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum (1847-66)  are  an  apotheosis  of  Uie  evo- 
lution of  human  culture,  in  six  colossal  mural 
paintings,  representing  the  chief  epochs,  "The 
Fall  of  Babel,"  "Greek  Culture,"  "Destruction 
of  Jerusalem,"  "Battle  of  the  Huns,"  "The  Cru- 
saders before  Jerusalem,"  "Age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion." In  1859  he  painted  "Otho  HI  in  the 
Vault  of  Charlemagnfe,"  for  the  Germanic  Mu- 
seum at  Nuremberg.  His  satire  had  already 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  Ultramontane  party, 
and  Kaulbach  retorted  In  1871  with  a  grisaille 
cartoon  in  oil  of  Peter  Arbues.  His  last  works, 
like  the  "Battle  of  Salamis,"  in  the  Maxi- 
milianeura,  Munich,  and  "Nero,"  show  decline. 
During  this  period  he  painted  a  number  of 
portraits,  severe  and  distinguished  in  style, 
among  the  best  of  which  are  one  of  himself, 
in  the  Germanic  Museum,  Nuremberg,  and 
Louis  I  and  Maximilian  II,  in  the  New  Pina- 
kothek. He  was  loaded  with  honors,  German 
and  foreign,  being  made  an  OflScer  of  the  I^egion 
of  Honor  and  corresponding  member  of  the  In- 
stitut  de  France,  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael,  etc.  He  died  of  the 
cholera  at  Munich,  April  7,  1874. 

Kaulbach  is  well  known  as  a  designer  for  en- 
gravings. In  this  work  his  satire  and  skillful 
portrayal  of  character  had  full  play.  He  made 
a  thorough  study  of  Hogarth,  as  is  evident  in 
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his  iUustrmtiona  of  Schiller's  Verbreeher  mu 
verlorener  Ehre  and  Goethe's  Faust.  He  also 
designed  a  "Sbakespeare  Gallerie"  and  a  "Goethe 
Qallerie."  Best  of  all  are  hia  illustrations  of 
Goethe's  Reineke  Fucha,  in  imitation  of  Grand- 
ville's  Scitiea  de  la  vie  dea  animaux. 

Kaulbach's  works  ezpresa  the  historical  knowl- 
edge and  philosophic  thought  of  his  age.  He 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  fine  sense  of 
form  and  a  strong  power  of  characterisation, 
but  under  the  influence  of  the  Coraeilan  school 
his  figures  became  senauous,  and  hie  character- 
ization degenerated  into  satire.  Among  his 
Bitters  were  the  Empreaa  of  Austria,  Frederick 
William  as  Crown  Prince  and  his  three  sons, 
and  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia.  Consult: 
H.  MOller,  Wilhelm  von  Kaulback  (Berlin, 
1893);  Bertha  Riehl,  "Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach," 
in  Die  Kunat  unaerer  Zeit,  vol.  xvi  (Munich, 
1905) ;  and  especially  Fritz  von  Ostini,  "Wil- 
helm TOD  Kaulbach,"  in  EUnatler  Monographien, 
No.  84  (Bielefeld,  1906). 

KAITLBAIbS,  koul'bilrs,  Albxasbbb,  Babon 
(1844-  ).  A  Russian  general  and  explorer, 
brother  of  Nikolai  Kaulbars.  He  was  born  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  there  received  his  military 
education.  In  1869,  having  been  sent  to  Cen- 
tral Asia  on  military  service,  he  climbed  the 
Tian-Shan  Mountains  and  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  headwaters  of  the  Naryn  and  to  «cplore  the 
region  lying  beyond  Lake  Issyk-Kul.  The  re- 
sults of  these  explorations  are  set  forth  in  his 
monograph  "Materials  for  the  Geography  of 
Tian-Shan,"  which  brought  him  the  Russian 
Geographical  Society's  gold  medal.  In  1870  he 
explor^  part  of  the  Russian -Japanese  boundary, 
visiting  China  the  following  year  and  the  Dis- 
triet  of  Kulja  in  1872.  In  1873  he  participated 
in  the  Khivanian  expedition,  exploring  the  delta 
and  old  channels  of  the  Amu-Darya  and  finding 
a  navigable  course  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  that 
river.  The  results  of  these  studies  Kaulbars 
embodied  in  his  valuable  monographs  "The 
Lower  Amu-Darya"  and  "The  Oldest  Channels 
of  Amu-Darya,"  for  which  he  received  another 
gold  medal,  from  the  Imperial  Geopraphical  So- 
ciety. In  1877-78  he  participated  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  and  at  its  dose  was  the  Russian 
delegate  on  the  Balkan  Boundary  Conunissinn. 
Appointed  Bulgarian  Minister  of  War  in  1S82, 
he  was  recall^  the  following  year.  In  1892, 
having  been  ordered  to  organize  a  new  cavalry 
division,  he  was  given  its  command;  in  1900  he 
was  commander  general  in  China  and  early  in 
1904  was  Governor-General  of  the  District  of 
Odessa  and  then  (November)  received  command 
of  the  third,  and  later  of  the  second,  Manchurian 
army.  In  the  battle  of  Mukden  he  commanded 
the  Russian  rights  and  the  turning  of  his  posi- 
tion by  Generals  Oku  and  Nogi  gave  the  Jap- 
anese the  victory.  (See  Rosso- Japanese  Was.) 
After  he  had  resumed  oonunand  in  Odessa,  Kaul- 
bar's  negligence  was  considered  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  1905. 
Some  years  later  he  won  considerable  notoriety 
by  his  undisguised  anti-Semitism  and  protection 
m  the  "Black  Hundred"  organization  (composed 
of  members  of  the  League  of  the  Russian 
People).  This  partiality  grew  to  such  a  scandal 
that  in  1913  he  was  removed  from  bis  respon- 
sible post  at  Odessa. 

KATTIiBABS,  Nikolai,  Babon  (1842-1006). 
A  Russian  soldier,  brother  of  Alexander  Kaul- 
bars. He  was  bom  in  St.  Petersburg  and  after 
studying  military  science  there  and  in  Berlin 


became  a  member  of  the  Russian  general  staff 

in  1868.  He  took  part  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  (1877-78),  represented  his  government 
when  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  occupied  by 
the  Austrians  in  1878,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Montenegrin  Boundary  Commission  in  1879. 
From  1881  to  1886  he  was  military  agent  at 
Vienna  and  in  the  latter  year  was  sent  on  a 
special  diplomatic  mission  to  Bulgaria.  At  the 
international  ge<^raphical  congresses  in  Vienna 
(1681)  and  Paris  (1880.)  he  represented  Russia. 
He  was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
Sixth  Army  Corps  in  1889,  with  headquarters 
at  Warsaw,  and  in  1899  was  attached  to  the 
general  staff  at  St.  Petersburg.  Besides  attract- 
ing attention  by  a  series  of  articles  on  military, 
historical,  and  scientific  subjects — such,  espe- 
cially, as  "AperQU  des  travaux  gfic^praphiques  de 
la  Russie,  1889" — Kaulbars  was  noted  as  a  car- 
tographer, having  been  the  first  to  draw  several 
important  maps. 

KATTLEN,  koulen,  Fbanz  (1827-1907).  A 
German  Roman  Catholic  theologian.  He  was 
bom  at  Dilsseldorf,  was  educated  at  Bonn,  and 
became  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
1850.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  at 
Bonn,  in  1880  professor,  in  1892  papal  domestic 
chaplain,  and  in  1903  a  member  of  the  Papal 
Bible  Commission.  He  publi^ed  Die  Sprachver- 
wjrrunjr  eu  Babel  (1861),  OeacMcMe  der  Vul- 
gata  (1860),  Handbuch  zur  Vulgata  (1870),  Aa- 
ayrien  und  Babylonien  nach  den  neuesten  Eni- 
deckungen  (4th  ed.,  1801),  and  other  works.  He 
also  finished  the  preparation,  begun  by  Hergen- 
rJJther,  of  the  second  edition  of  Wetzer  and 
Welte's  KirchenleaAkon,  oder  Encyklopadie  der 
katholiaohen  Theologie  und  iivrer  HUlfivisaen- 
aehaften  (12  vols.,  Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  1882- 
1901),  the  chief  German  encycloptedia  of  the 
Soipan  Catholic  church. 

koun,  Iluoo  (1863-  ).  A  Ger- 
man composer,  bom  in  Berlin.  He  studied  at 
the  Hochscbule  under  Grabau  and  Schulz  and 
later  at  the  music  school  of  the  Royal  Academy 
under  Kiel.  From  1887  to  1900  he  lived  in  Mil- 
waukee, where .  he  conducted  various  societies. 
In  1000  he  settled  permanently  in  Berlin.  His 
works  include  two  one-act  operas,  Der  Pietiat 
and  Oliver  Brown;  three  symphonies;  the  sym- 
phonic prologue  Maria  Magdalena;  a  symphonic 
poem,  Falataff ;  a  concerto  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra ;  considerable  chamber  music ;  several 
choral  works  with  orchestra;  numerous  pieces 
for  piano;  songs. 

KAITNITZ,  kou'nits,  Wekzei.  Anton  Doui- 
NIE,  Pbinck  (1711-04).  An  Austrian  states- 
man. He  was  born  at  Vienna,  Feb.  2,  1711; 
studied  at  Vienna,  Leipzig,  and  Leyden;  trav- 
eled in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  in  173S 
was  made  an  Imperial  Councilor.  He  was  em- 
ployed on  diplomatic  missions  to  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, and  Turin  in  1741-42,  was  Austrian  Min- 
iater  at  the  court  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  in  1744-45,  and 
in  1746  arranged  with  the  French  the  stipula- 
tions for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops 
from  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  He  took  an  im- 
portant part  as  Imperial  Ambassador  in  1748  in 
the  negotiations  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  which  closed 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  became  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Councit,  in  which  capacity  he  first  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  an  alliance  between  Austria 
and  France  which  established  his  great  diplo- 
matic reputation.   He  was  Ambassadc^  at  Parla^ 
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from  1750  to  1753.  In  1753  he  became  Chan- 
cellor and  Minieter  of  Foreien  AITaira  and  in 
1756  effected  the  Austro-Frencn  coalition  against 
Frederick  the  Great.  (See  Seven  Yeabs'  Was.) 
Throughout  the  lifetime  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
with  a  steady  decrease  of  influence  Imder  her 
sons,  Joseph  II  and  Leopold  II,  he  continued 
at  Uie  head  of  foreijpi  affaiiB.  Though  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  attempts  to  check  the  power  of 
Prussia,  he  well  represented  Austria's  inter- 
ests in  the  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772) 
and  in  1775  acquired  Bukowina  from  the 
Turks.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  re- 
form measures  of  Joseph  II,  having  already 
advocated  in  1758  a  reform  of  the  complicated 
machinery  of  Austrian  administration.  As  a 
statesman,  he  combined  in  an  interesting  way 
the  older  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century  state- 
craft with  more  modem  conceptions,  as,  e.g., 
in  his  ideas  on  taxation  and  in  his  attitude  on 
the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  when  he  advised 
Joseph  II  to  consider  their  ancient  privileges. 
Although  somewhat  eccentric  in  his  personal 
habits  and  much  ridiculed  by  the  Viennese  for 
his  predilection  for  Frendi  ftuhions  and  man* 
ners,  he  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  a  great  admirer  of  French  philos- 
ophy and  literature,  especially  of  Voltaire  and 
the  Encyclopffidists.  He  retired  from  public 
life  when  Francis  II  ascended  the  throne  {1792), 
and  died  June  27,  1794.  Consult:  Hormayer, 
Oesterreickischer  Plutarch  (Vienna,  1823)  ; 
B^r,  Denkschriften  des  Filrstm  Kaunitz  (ib., 
1872 ) ;  Schlitter,  Correspondance  teorite  entre 
le  oomte  Kaunitz  et  le  harm  Ignatz  de  Koch 
(Paris,  1809) ;  id.,  Kaunitz,  PkUipp  Cobenzl  und 
Bpielmann  (Vienna,  1899) ;  A.  von  Ameth,  Bi- 
ographie  des  FUraten  Kaunitz  (ib.,  1899);  and 
the  authorities  cited  under  Joseph  II,  Maria 
Thebesa,    and    Leopold    II.    See  Austbia- 

HUNOABY. 

KAUPEBT,  kou'pgrt,  Gustav  (1819-97).  A 
German  sculptor,  Itorn  at  Cassel.  He  studied  at 
the  School  of  Arts  and  continued  at  the  Munich 
Academy  as  the  pupil  of  Schwanthaler.  During 
his  stay  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  with  a 

fovemment  stipend,  he  received  important  or- 
ers  from  America  and  executed  after  Craw- 
ford's design  all  the  accessory  figures  for  the 
Washington  Monument,  also  the  colossal  statue 
of  America  and  the  figures  on  the  frontispiece  of 
the  Capitol  in  Washington.  Besides  a  number 
of  mythological  and  allegorical  groups  and  stat- 
ues, his  original  creations  include  the  "Sleeping 
Lion"  (1874),  a  monument  to  the  Hessians 
fallen  in  battle,  in  the  Karlsaue  at  Cassel;  a 
marble  group,  in  heroic  size,  of  "Christ  and  the 
Four  Evangelists"  (1887),  in  the  Basilica  at 
Treves;  and  the  statue  of  Emperor  William  I 
(I89I),  in  the  Rdmersaal  at  Frankfort,  where 
he  was  professor  at  the  StOdel  Institute  <1867- 
02). 

KATTBI  GUK.    See  K&ttbi  Pine;  Dahuab. 

XAVBI  (kou'r^)  PINE  (Agathis  auatralia). 
A  beautiful  New  Zealand  coniferous  tree,  which 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  ISO  feet,  and  which 
is  noted  for  its  dark,  dense  foliage.  Althotigh 
kauri  is  often  called  pine,  it  Is  not  a  pine  at 
all.  The  genus  Agatkis  is  associated  with  Arau- 
oaria  in  conHtituting  the  coniferous  tribe  Arau- 
oarineie,  which  differs  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars from  the  tribe  Abietineee,  which  includes 
the  more  common  conifers  of  the  north  temper- 
ate regions,  as  pines,  spruces,  hemloclcs,  etc. 
A  conspicuous  supcrflcial  difference  is  that  ttie 


leaves  of  Agathig  have  broad  blades,  not  needle- 
like,  as  in  the  pines.  The  timber  of  kauri  is  buff, 
close-grained,  durable,  flexible,  very  valuable  for 
masts,  yards,  and  planks,  and  for  nearly  all 
kinds  of  building  and  implements  on  account 
of  its  superiority  to  other  timbers.  It  is  much 
used  for  masts  for  the  British  navy.  The  Fiji 
I^nds,  New  Hebrides,  and  Australia  produce 
other  species,  the  timber  of  which  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  kauri  pine,  altliough  there  are  differ- 
ences in  quality.  They  all  produce  a  resin  called 
kauri  resin,  or  kauri  gum,  and  sometimes  Aus- 
tralian  copal  and  Australian  dammar,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  exported,  chiefly  from  New 
Zealand.  It  is  used  for  making  varnishes.  It  is 
of  a  dull  amber  color  and  is  sometimes  found  in 
pieces  weighing  100  pounds  by  digging  where 
kauri  forests  have  formerly  grown.  When  col- 
lected fresh  from  the  trees,  it  is  whitish.  The 
industry  of  digging  for  kauri  gum  is  a  large 
one,  employing  many  men,  who  go  about  thrust- 
ing a  wire  spear  into  the  ground  till  they  strike 
gum.    See  Dammab. 

KAUTSK7,  kout'ski,  Kabl  Jobann  (1854- 
).  An  Austrian  Socialist,  bom  at  Prague 
and  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  and  University 
of  Vienna.  After  1875  he  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Socialist  press,  residing  at  various  times  in 
Zurich,  Stuttgart,  London,  and,  after  1897,  in 
Berlin.  One  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the 
doctrines  of  Marx  and  Engels,  in  1883  he  founded 
in  Stuttgart  Die  neue  Zeit,  a  Socialist  organ, 
which  he  theretifter  edited.  He  wrote:  Einftuat 
der  Volkavertnehrung  auf  den  Fortackritt  der 
OeaelUtchaft  (1880);  Karl  Mars'  dkonomiJiche 
Lekren  (14th  ed.,  1912);  Daa  Erfurter  Pro- 
gramm  (11th  ed.,  1912;  in  Russian,  1903) ;  Der 
Parlamentariamus  (1893);  Oeachichte  dea  Bth 
zialismus,  part  i  ( 1894 )  ;  Die  Agrarfrage  ( 1890)  ; 
Haridelapolitik  und  Boeialdemokratie  (1901;  2d 
ed.,  1911) ;  Die  ataiale  Revolution  (vol.  i,  9ozial- 
reform  und  soziale  Revolution,  1902;  vol.  ii. 
Am  Tage  nach  der  aozialen  Revolution,  1003; 
3d  ed.,  1911);  Thomaa  More  und  aeine  Dtopie 
{2d  ed.,  1907) ;  Dor  Uraprung  dea  Chriatentuma 
(1908) ;  VorlSufer  dea  neueren  Sozialiamua  (2d 
ed.,  2vols.,  1909) ;  Vermehrung  und  Entwicklung 
in  Natur  und  Oeaellachaft  (1910).  Many  of  his 
writings  have  been  translated  into  English  and 
some  into  French. 

KAUTZ,  kouts,  Albert  '(1839-1907).  An 
American  naval  officer,  bom  at  Georgetown, 
Ohio.  He  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1861.  In  June,  1861,  as  commander  of  a  prize 
brig,  he  was  captured  near  Cape  Hatteras,  but 
was  released  on  parole  and  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  the 
first  exchange  of  prisoners  authorized  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  His  services  in  the  engagements 
on  the  lower  Mississippi  received  commendatory 
notice,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
made  lieutenant  commander.  In  1898  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  and  In 
1901  was  retired. 

KAUTZ,  AtrausT  Valentine  (1828-96).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  at  Ispringen,  Baden.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  and, 
after  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican  War, 
was  appointed  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Military 
Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1852.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  served  against  the  Indians  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  made  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  with 
which  he  served  throuf^  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign of  1802.    He  continued  as  a  cavalry  offi- 
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«er,  participating  with  dlstinetion  in  many  en- 
gagements, and  in  1864  was  placed  in  ctnmnand 
of  the  cavalry  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
James.  He  was  brevetted  major  general  of  vol- 
unteers in  October,  1864,  and  in  1S6S  marched 
into  Richmond  in  command  of  a  division  of  col- 
ored troops.  After  the  war  he  conducted  suc- 
cessful operations  against  the  Indians  on  the 
Kew  Mexican  frontier  until  1874,  when  he  was 
promoted  colonel  of  the  £i|^tii  Infantry.  In 
1875  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Arizona.  He  was  retired  in  1892.  Gen- 
eral Kautz  published :  The  Company  Clerk 
(1863)  ;  Custom*  of  Service  for  Non-Commia- 
*ioned  Officers  and  Soldiers  (1864) ;  Ciutoms  of 
Service  for  Officera  (1866). 

KAITTZ,  J0UD8  (Gtuu)  (I82g-ll>09).  An 
Hungarian  economist  and  statesman,  bom  at 
Raab.  He  was  educated  there,  at  Fest,  and  at 
Leipzig,  and  was  made  instructor  (1859),  and 
then  ( 1863 )  professor,  of  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  Pest.  In  1883  he  became  vice 
governor,  and  in  1892-1900  was  governor,  of  the 
Auatro-Hungarian  Bank.  He  was  made  a  Privy 
Councilor,  served  as  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  (1865-83),  and  after  1886  was  a  life 
member  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  In  1860  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Science.  His  more  important  works  in  Hun- 
garian are  a  system  of  economics  and  finance 
(last  ed.,  1890),  and,  in  German,  Theorie  und 
QewMohte  der  tlationalSletmomile  (2  vols.,  1858- 
60). 

XAUTZSCH,  kouch,  Eim.  Pbiexbioh  (1841- 
1910).  A  German  Hebrew  scholar  and  biblical 
critic,  bom  at  Plauen  (Saxony).  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipzig,  in  whose  theolo^cal  faculty 
he  was  appointed  privatdocent  (1860)  and  pro- 
fessor (1871).  Subsequently  he  held  chairs  at 
Basel  (1872-80)  and  Tttbingen  (1880-88).  In 
1888  he  received  a  professorship  at  Halle.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Society  of  Germany  (1877)  and  from 
1888  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Theologi»che  Stu- 
dien  und  Kriiiken.  He  published  De  Veteria 
Teatamenti  Locis  a  Paulo  Apostolo  AUegatit 
( 1869 ) ;  Grammatik  dee  Biblia(^Aram6iachm 
(1884);  Heilige  Sckrift  des  alien  Teatamente 
(3d  ed.,  1908-10),  with  other  scholars;  Apoib- 
ryphen  und  Paeudepigraphen  des  alten  Testa- 
ments (1900),  with  others.  He  edited:  Hagen- 
hach's  Bncyklop&die  urui  Methodologie  (the  10th 
and  11th  eda.) ;  Gesenius*  SehrSische  Oram- 
matik  (from  the  22d  to  the  28th  ed.,  1909); 
Scholz's  Abriu  der  hebr&iscken  Laut-und  For- 
menlehre  (thoroughly  revised;  8th  ed.,  1899). 

KAVA,  kS'v&.  A  South  Sea  Island  shrub, 
Piper  methygticum,  with  narcotic  properUes, 
and  an  opiate  or  intoxicating  drink  matte  fnnn 
the  root  of  the  plant.   See  Ava. 

EAVANAOH,  k&v'&-n&.  A  prose  romance 
by  Henry  W.  Longfellow  (1849). 

EAVANAOH,  Hubbabo  Hind  (1802-1884). 
An  American  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  He  was  bom  in  Clark  Co.,  Ky., 
and  entered  the  ministry  in  1823.  In  1837  and 
1838  he  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Kentucky.  When  the  Methodist  division 
occurred  in  1844,  he  remained  with  the  Church 
South,  of  which,  in  1854,  he  was  elected  Bi^p. 
The  only  Bishop  of  his  church  within  the  Federal 
lines  during  the  Civil  War,  he  gave  evidence  of 
great  wisdom  in  a  trying  position.  Consult  A. 
N.  Bedford,  Life  and  Timet  of  H.  H.  Kavamagh 
(1884). 


XAVANAOH,  JUUA  (1824-77).  An  Irish 
novelist  She  was  born  at  Thurles,  Tipperary, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Morgan  Peter  Kava- 
nagh,  a  minor  poet  and  philologist.  Her  child- 
hood was  spent  in  France,  where  she  was  edu- 
cated. In  1844  she  took  up  her  residence  in 
London  and  entered  literary  life.  Among  her 
novels  may  be  mentioned:  Hadeleine,  a  Tale  of 
Auvergne  (1848);  Nathalie  (1850);  Grace  liee 
(1865);  Adile  (1857);  SybU's  Second  Love 
(1867) ;  Bessie  (1872)  ;  Two  Lilies  (1877).  Her 
first  work  was  entitled  The  Three  Paths,  a  Btory 
for  Youth  (1848) ;  a  posthumous  work,  Forget- 
Me-Nota,  two  volumes  of  short  tales,  appeared 
in  1878.  Her  novels,  some  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  translations  and  in  American  editions, 
are  notable  for  charm  of  style  and  poetic  feeling. 
Consult  a  W.  Wood's  preface  to  the  1878  edi- 
tion of  Forget-Me-'Nots.  Her  plots  are  usually 
centred  in  France  and,  while  of  no  great  depth, 
are  intelligent  expositions  of  home  life  and  do- 
mestic traits.  She  was  a  prolific  contributor  to 
periodical  literature  and  also  wrote  many  bio- 
graphical sketches.  Chief  among  her  miscel- 
laneous writings  are:  Woman  in  France  during 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (1850);  Women  of 
Christianity  Exemplary  for  Acta  of  Piety  and 
Charity  (1852) ;  A  8umn%er  and  Winter  in  the 
Two  Sicilies  (1858) ;  French  Women  of  Letters 
(1862);  English  Women  of  Letters  (1862). 

KAVELIN,  kft-ve-lfn',  Kosbtantin  Dmi- 
TBIEVITCR  (1818-85).  A  Russian  jurist  and 
writer,  bora  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Moscow  University,  where  he  became 
adjunct  professor  of  civil  law  (1844-48).  after- 
ward taking  the  same  position  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  which  he  left  in  1861  to  teach 
in  the  Military  Law  Academy.  As  law  tutor 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and  afterward  legal 
adviser  to  the  Finance  Minister,  Kavetin  exerted 
considerable  influence  in  obtaining  freedom  for 
the  serfs.  He  made  official  sojourns  in  Prance 
and  Germany,  to  study  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  those  countries,  and  he  wrote  much  upon 
legal  subjects.  His  scientific  and  literary  activ- 
ity was  varied,  including,  besides  history  and 
law,  political  economy,  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, ethics,  psychology,  and  other  subjects. 
His  literary  discussion  of  the  agrarian  question 
influenced  the  development  of  the  radical  re- 
forms of  Alexander  II.  His  complete  works 
were  published  in  four  volumes  in  1859,  but  he 
wrote  afterward  ProbUmes  de  psychologie 
(1872),  La  philoaophie  de  I'i  priori  (1875), 
and  La  question  des  paysans  (1882).  These, 
with  a  biography,  are  included  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  his  works  (1807-1900). 

KAVEBY,  kA'vSr-I,  or  CAUTEBT.  A  river 
of  south  India,  rising  in  Coorg  in  the  Ghats, 
within  30  miles  of  the  west  coast,  at  an  altitude 
of  4000  feet.  It  flows  southeast  throuj;h  Mysore 
and  below  the  famous  stronghold  of  Seringapa- 
tam  forms  the  beautiful  falls  and  rapids  of 
Sivasamudram.  Near  Collegal  it  enters  Madras 
and,  proceeding  past  Bhavani,  Erode,  and  Ka- 
rur,  at  Trichinopoli  and  Srirangam  divides  into 
several  deltaic  channels,  one  of  which  near  the 
centre  continues  as  the  Kavery  eastward  past 
Comhaconum  and  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at 
^rikal,  another,  on  which  are  situated  Tan- 
jore  and  Tiruvalur,  entering  at  Negapatam,  and 
the  principal  and  northernmost  channel,  the 
Coleroon,  92  miles  long,  debouching  at  Porto 
Novo.  The  Kavery  is  navigable  only  downward 
by  small  native  craft.   Its  length  milea 
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The  irrigation  system  of  its  delta,  dating  from 
the  second  century,  is  the  most  ancient  in  India. 

KAVI,  ka'vfi  (Skt.,  wise,  poet).  The  ancient 
sacred  language  of  Java  (c.800-1400  A.D.).  In 
structure  this  language  belongs  to  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  group,  and  its  inflection  is  essen- 
tially Javanese.  (See  Jatanesk  Language.) 
There  are  three  dialects  of  tiie  Javanese — the 
vulgar  tongue,  the  polite  dialect,  and  the  an- 
cient— and  they  are  written  in  alphabets  which 
are  adaptations  of  the  Indian  Devanagari  script. 
The  largest  infusion  of  loan  words  is  from  San- 
sltrit.  In  the  common  language  of  Java  the 
proportion  of  Sanskrit  is  only  1 1  per  cent, 
but  in  the  recondite  it  is  nearly  40  per  cent.  The 
introduction  of  Indian  elements  ia  traced  to  the 
immigration  of  the  Brahmana  from  India  attout 
SOOO  years  ago,  who  brought  with  them  Hindu 
civilization  and  religion,  holds  the  same 

relation  to  Javanese  that  Sanskrit  does  to  the 
modern  languages  of  India.  Much  of  the  litera- 
ture is  based  on  the  Indian  epic  of  the  JtfaM- 
bh&rata,  as,  e.g.,  the  BOrata-yuddha  (partly 
translated  in  Raffles,  History  of  Java,  London, 
1817),  and  the  Arjuna-Yivaha  led.  by  Friederich, 
Batavia,  1850;  and  by  Kern,  The  Hague,  I87I). 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Karl,  with  Hindu- 
ism, was  driven  from  Java  to  the  small  island 
of  Bali. 

Bibliography.  Humboldt,  Ueher  die  Kaun- 
Sprache  ( Berlin,  1836-39) ;  Friederich,  T'oor- 
loopig  Veralag.  van  het  EUand  Bali  (Batavia, 
1849-50);  Stuart,  Katci-Oorkonden  (Leyden, 
1875) ;  Jonker,  En  Oud-javaanech  Wetboek  (ib., 
1885);  Juynboll,  Drie  Boeken  Van  het  Oud-ja- 
vaansche  MahabhUrata  (ib.,  1893).  An  exhaust- 
ive dictionary  of  the  language  has  been  pre- 
pared by  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuiuc  under  the  title 
Katoihalineeach-nederlandsch  woordenboek  (4 
vols.,  Batavia,  1907-12). 

EAWf  ks,  properly  Kansa.  A  Siouan  tribe 
speaking  a  dialect  oi  the  Osage  language,  for- 
merly occupying  several  villages  on  the  tower 
Kansas  River  in  Kansas  and  estimated  about 
a  century  ago  at  1300.  In  1846  they  were  re- 
moved to  a  reservation  west  of  the  Orage  in  the 
present  Oklahoma.  In  1875  they  stUl  numbered 
516,  but  in  1910  there  were  but  238  remaining, 
less  than  half  of  whom  were  full-bloods.  In  for- 
mer custonif)  they  resembled  the  other  biUlTalo- 
hunting  tribes  of  the  plains. 

KAWAnStr,  ki-wfi^-ai55.  A  Shoshonean 
tribe,  living  in  Tehachapi  mountains  in  southern 
California.    See  Shoshonean  Stock. 

KAWAHUKA.  kliV&-moo'r&,  Kageaki,  Vis- 
count (1859-1926).  A  Japanese  soldier,  bom 
in  SatBuma.  He  had  considerable  military  ex* 
perience  in  youth  and  had  an  important  place  in 
the  expeditionary  force  sent  to  Formosa  at  the 
close  of  the  Chino- Japanese  War;  for  his  serv- 
ices he  was  made  Baron.  Through  the  various 
military  grades  he  was  promoted  to  general  in 
1905,  when  he  had  been  of  great  service  in  the 
Rusflo-Japanese  War.  At  the  head  of  the  Army 
of  the  Yahx  be  held  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Japanese  line  in  the  battle  of  Mukden.  (See 
Russo-Japanese  War.)  He  was  afterward  ere' 
ated  Viscount.  In  July,  1906,  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  inspector  generaJ  of  the  army, 
and  be  became  high  military  councilor  and  com- 
mander  of  the  Tokyo  garrison. 

KAWEBAIT,  ka'ver-ou,  Gustav  ( 1847- 
) .  A  German  Protestant  theologian,  born 
at  Bunzlau.  After  study  at  Berlin  he  held  pas- 
torates at  Langbeinersdorf  and  Klemzlg,  from 


1886  to  1892  was  professor  of  practical  theotogj 
at  Kiel,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
to  a  similar  chair  at  Breslau.  In  1883  he  as- 
sisted in  founding  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Study  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Con- 
sistory of  Prussia  at  Berlin  in  1907.  He  pub- 
lished: Johann  Agricola  von  Eialehen  (1881); 
De  Digamia  Episcoporum  (1889);  Reformation 
und  Qegewreforma4\on  (1894;  3d  ed.,  1007), 
constituting  vol.  iii  of  MOller'a  Lehrbuch  der 
Kirchengeachichte ;  Predigten  auf  die  Sonn-  und 
Festtage  dea  Kirohenjahres  (1899);  Paul  G(jr- 
hardt  ( 1907 ) ;  Luther  in  katholiacher  Beleuoh- 
tung  (19U).  He  edited  a  number  of  works,  es- 
pecially treating  of  Luther,  and  became  joint 
editor  with  Enders  of  Briefweohael  Luth&rs 
(vol,  xi,  1907;  vol.  xv,  1913). 

EAWIA,  Ui-we^A,  or  OAHTTTLLA,  kh-v^yk, 
sometimes  improperly  spelt  Coahuila.  A  Sho- 
shonean tribe  centring  about  Cahuilla  creek  and 
valley  in  southwestern  California,  They  are  a 
roving  people  of  considerable  strength  and  ap- 
parently primitive  character;  but,  as  they  have 
never  been  brought  under  treaty  restrictions, 
very  little  is  definitely  known  concerning  them. 
They  number  756.  Consult  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Sho- 
Mhonean  DialectB  of  Oalifomia  (Berkeley,  1907). 

KAT,  John  (1742-1826).  A  Scottish  minia- 
ture painter,  etcher,  and  caricaturist,  born  near 
Dalkeith.  He  worked  as  a  barber  in  Edinburgh 
until  he  was  43  years  old.  Then,  encouraged  by 
the  favor  with  which  his  attempts  at  etching 
were  received,  he  opened  a  print  shop,  where  he 
painted  miniatures  and  sold  his  etchings, 
sketches,  and  caricatures  of  Edinburgh  celeb- 
rities and  quaint  characters.  These  were  col- 
lected by  Hugh  Paton  for  illustration  in  his 
A  Beriet  of  Original  Portraits  and  Caricature 
Etching*  by  the  Late  John  Kay  (2  vols.,  1838; 
with  additional  plates.  1877).  Kay's  portraits 
appeared  at  different  Edinburgh  exhibitions 
(1811-22),  and  some  of  his  drawings  can  still 
be  seen  at  the  Roval  Scottish  Academy. 

KAY,  Joseph  ('1821-78).  An  English  econ- 
omist, born  at  Salford,  Lanca^ire,  brother  of 
Sir  James  Phillips  Kay-Shuttleworth.  He  grad- 
uated from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1845;  M.A.,  1849).  As  a  result  of  his  investi- 
gations of  social  conditions  in  Europe,  made  as 
a  traveling  bachelor  of  the  university  in  1845-  ^ 
49,  he  published  The  Education  of  the  Poor  tn 
England  and  Europe  (1846),  The  Social  Condi- 
tion of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe  (2 
vols.,  1860),  and  The  Condition  and  Education 
of  Poor  Children  i*  English  and  Oerman  Townt 
(1853).  He  also  wrote  on  The  Law  Relating 
to  Shipmaatera  and  Seamen  (2  vols.,  1875)  and 
on  Free  Trade  in  Land  (1870;  9th  ed.,  1885). 
Called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1848, 
he  was  made  queen's  counsel  and  was  elected  a 
bencher  in  1869,  and  from  1862  until  bis  death 
he  served  as  judge  of  the  Salford  Hundred  Court 
of  Record. 

EA7AK,  Wik  (Eskimo  name).  An  Eskimo 
canoe.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  framework,  cov- 
ered over  with  hide,  but  having  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  top  covering  for  the  man  using  it; 
this  hole  is  surmounted  with  a  flap  which  lashes 
around  the  body  of  the  oarsman  and  prevents 
the  entrance  of  water.    Roe  Eskimo. 

KAYE,  kfl,  Sib  John  William  (1814-76). 
An  English  military  historian.  TTc  was  liom 
in  Acton,  near  London,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
lawyer.    After  education  at  Eton  and  Addis- 
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eombe,  he  went  to  India,  and  from  1832  to  1841 
•erred  in  the  Bengal  Artilleiy,  becwning  lieuten- 
ant. He  engaged  in  jounialiBtie  and  literaty 
work  in  India,  and  afterward  in  England  from 
1845  to  1856,  when  he  received  an  appointment 
in  the  home  department  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  next  year  India  came  under  the 
crown  government,  and  he  was  nominated  to 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Indian  Political  and 
Secret  Service  Department,  made  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  leisure  of 
his  ofiScial  life  was  employed  in  the  writins  and 
publication  of  numerous  historical,  biograpnical, 
and  other  works.  His  writings  include:  HUtory 
of  the  War  in  Afghanistan  (2  vols.,  1851;  later 
ed.,  3  vols.,  1874)  ;  Tke  Administration  of  the 
East  India  Companif  (1853) ;  Christianity  in 
India  (1850);  History  of  tke  Sepoy  War  (3 
vols..  1857-58;  5th  ed.,  1881).  revised  and  re- 
published as  Kaye  and  Bialleson's  History  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  (6  vols.,  1800);  Lives  of  Indian 
Officers,  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  CivU 
and  Military  Services  in  India  (2  vols.,  1867; 
new  ed.,  1880);  Essays  of  an  Optimist  (1870). 
He  also  edited  Buckle's  Memoirs  of  the  Services 
of  the  Bengal  Artillery  { 1852 ) ;  Tucker's  Me- 
morials of  India  Oovemment  (1853);  Autobi' 
ography  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  Lady  Com- 
panion to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  (2 
vols.,  1861 ) ;  and,  with  J.  F.  Watscm,  Taylor's 
People  of  India  (1868).  In  1871  he  was  cre- 
ated a  l6iight  Commander  of  tiie  Star  of  India. 
Three  years  later  he  resigned  bis  appointment 
because  of  ill  health. 

KAT-SHUiyTI.BWOETH,  Sm  Jaubs  Phil- 
lips (1804-77).  An  English  educational  re- 
former, founder  of  the  English  national  OTHtem 
of  elementary  education.  A  brother  of  Joseph 
Kay,  he  was  bom  at  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  was 
a  bank  clerk  for  several  years,  and  from  1824 
to  1827  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh.  He 
practiced  at  Manchester,  devoting  himself  to 
sanitary  reforms  and  to  the  advance  of  the  Free 
Trade  movement,  and  becoming  assistant  poor* 
law  commissioner  in  1835.  In  this  way  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  educational  reforms; 
in  1841  he'wrote  a  report  on  the  training  of  the 
poor,  having  established  a  normal  school  at  Bat- 
teraea,  largely  from  his  own  resources,  in  1839. 
His  plan  was  aucceasful,  and  on  it  is  based  the 
English  ^tem  of  popular  education.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee  dur- 
ing the  Lancashire  famine  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Civil  War  and  was  prominent  in  the 
organization  of  the  Liberals  in  his  country.  He 
wrote,  among  several  pamphlets  on  education. 
Pour  Periods  of  Public  EtUtoation  (1862),  and 
two  novels,  Boarsdale  (1800)  and  Ribhleadate 
(1874). 

KAZAN,  or  KASA3T,  kA-ribi'.  A  Bovemment 
of  European  Russia,  bounded  by  the  Government 
of  Vyatka  on  the  north,  Ufa  and  Samara  on  the 
east.  Samara  and  Simbirsk  on  the  south,  and 
Nidini  Novgorod  on  the  west  (Map:  Russia, 
Q  3).  Area,  24,587  square  miles.  The  district 
is  divided  into  three  parts  bv  the  Volga  and  its 
tributary  the  Kama,  In  uie  north  there  are 
swamps  and  heavy  forests ;  in  the  southeast, 
steppes;  in  the  southwest,  somewhat  broken  dis- 
tricto.  During  the  springtime  large  areas  are 
submerged  by  the  rivers.  Kazan  is  also  trav- 
ersed the  Vetluga  and  the  Vyatka.  The  soil 
is  generally  good.  The  minerals  are  not  impor- 
tant :  but  iron,  petroleum,  and  sulphur  are 
worked.    The  forests  occupy  over  30  per  oent 


of  the  area,  and  the  arable  land  about  SO  per 
cent.  The  chief  industry  is  agriealture,  includ- 
ing gardening  and  fruit  raising,  altbou^  cer- 
tain lines  of  house  industries,  especially  in 
wooden  articles,  are  well  developed.  The  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  are  flour  mills, 
distilleries,  soap  factories,  tanneries,  etc.  Kazan 
contains  a  large  number  of  river  ports  on  the 
Volga  and  the  Kama  and  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  Asiatic  Russia.  Pop.,  1912, 
2,702,400,  compoeed  of  Russians,  Tatars,  and 
Tchuvashes.  Most  Qf  the  population  belong  to 
the  Russian  church.  The  Mohammedans  num- 
ber over  600,000,  and  there  are  a  few  thousand 
heathen.  Capital,  Kazan  (q.v.).  Up  to  the 
thirteenth  century  the  present  Government  of 
Kazan  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
northern  Bulgarians.  Conquered  by  the  Tatars 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  formed  in  1438 
into  a  separate  khanate,  which  was,  however, 
overthrown  hy  the  Russians  in  1562. 

KAZAN,  or  KASAN.  Capital  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  of  the  same  name  (q.v.),  situ- 
ated on  the  Kazanka,  195  miles  ea^  of  Nizhni 
Novgorod  (Map;  Russia,  G  3).  At  the  north 
end  of  the  city  is  situated  the  kremlin.  It  con- 
tains the  sixteenth-century  cathedral,  a  mon- 
astery, an  orphan  asylum  as  well  as  an  arsenal, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Governor.  The  town 
proper  is  divided  into  several  quarters,  of  which 
two  are  inhabited  by  Tatars.  The  KaEanski 
convent,  built  in  1S70,  is  a  pilgrimage  centre  on 
account  of  a  copy  of  tiie  ikon  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  Kazan,  a  miraculous  picture,  the  orig- 
inal of  which  is  now  preserved  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  venerated  throughout  Russia.  The  city  con- 
tains a  handsome  monument  of  Alexander  II 
(1895)  and  the  curious  Sujumbeka  Tower,  a 
pyramidal  brick  structure  of  four  tiers,  244  feet 
nigh,  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Moslems  as 
the  reputed  burial  place  of  one  of  their  saints. 
Kazan  possesses  a  large  number  of  churches, 
monasteries,  mosques,  synagogues,  and  monu- 
ments. Among  them  is  a  truncated  pyramid 
built  in  1812-23  to  commemorate  the  capture 
of  the  city  in  1552.  The  UniverBity  of  Kazan, 
founded  in  1804  by  Alexander  I,  has  four  facul- 
ties and  an  attradance  of  1200.  There  are  at- 
tached to  it  an  observatory,  a  botanical  garden, 
an  ethn<^raphical  museum,  and  a  library  of 
235,000  volumes,  including  many  Mongol  and 
Tatar  manuscripts.  There  are  in  Kazan,  besides 
two  theological  seminaries,  a  teachers'  seminary, 
a  military  school,  and  a  theatre. 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  of  consider- 
able importance.  Leather  ( especially  Russian 
leather),  soap,  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  and 
wooden  articles  are  manufactured  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  There  is  also  some  shipbuilding. 
Kazan  is  an  Important  centre  in  the  commerce 
between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  The  city 
possesses  a  stock  exchange  and  electric  rail- 
ways, is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  many 
Mohammedan  dignitaries,  being  the  intellectual 
centre  of  the  Russian  Moslems.  Pop..  1911,  188,- 
100,  including  over  .10,000  Tatars.  The  original 
town  of  Kazan  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  about  30  miles  northeast  of  the  present 
town.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1399 
and  rebuilt  on  the  present  site  by  the  Khan  of 
the  Golden  Horde  in  1437.  It  soon  became  the 
capital  of  the  Tatar  Khanate  of  Kazan.  In 
1552  the  Russians  under  Ivan  tiie  Terrible  took 
the  town  after  a  bloody  siege,  and  its  fall  put 
an  end  to  the  khanate.  ^  * 
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KAZANLIK,  k&-diiia6k.  or  KABAHUK. 
A  town  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  Bulgaria,  situated 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Tunjn,  at  the  base  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains,  and  5  miles  south  of  the 
Shiplca  Pass  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  E  3).  It 
lies  amid  flower  gardens;  its  chief  industr?  is 
the  manufacture  of  oil  of  roses,  for  which  it  is 
famous.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  Eazan- 
lik  was  an  important  centre  of  military  opera- 
tions and  was  occupied  by  the  Russian  forces 
on  Jan.  7,  1678.  Pop..  1900,  10,826;  1010. 
10,S68. 

KAZEK'^E.   See  Cazehbg. 

EAZINCZT,  kdznint-B^,  Feeencz  (1759-1831). 
An  Hungarian  author  and  editor,  whose  writ- 
ings include  plays,  poems,  travel  sketches,  and 
translations  from  various  languages.  He  studied 
law,  but  followed  literature  as  a  profession,  the 
first  in  Hungary  to  do  so,  and  by  earnest  and 
persistent  effort,  producing  original  works  and 
translating  no  ^i^t  amount  from  French,  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  the  classical  languages,  he 
did  much  to  restore  the  Magyar  language  and 
to  oust  Latin,  being  the  leader  of  the  Neologists, 
or  innovatora  of  the  Hungarian  vocabulary.  In 
1794,  having  been  implicated  in  the  political 
conspiracy  or  Abbot  Martinovics,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  and  sentenced  to  deatii,  but  he  obtained 
a  commutation  and  was  imprisonsd  for  six 
years.  After  his  liberation  in  1801  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  contemporary  Hungarian  lit- 
erary  activity.  His  original  works  appeared  in 
1836-45  in  five  volumes.  Kazinczy's  Correspond' 
ence,  published  by  the  Hungarian  Academy,  is 
very  important  for  the  literary  history  of  his 
time. 

KAZVTN,  or  KASVIN.    See  EA8BIN. 

EEA.   An  island  of  the  Cyclades.   See  Zea.. 

KEA,  ka'&  or  kB^k.  The  kea,  or  mountain 
parrot,  is  large,  about  the  size  of  a  raven,  and 
olive  green,  with  the  feathers  edged  with  black, 
and  a  reddish  tinge  beneath  the  winge  and  on 
the  tail  which  ends  in  a  broad  blackish  band. 
It  belongs  to  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand 
alone,  where  it  is  not  found  in  the  forests,  but 
on  the  rocky  mountain  summits.  It  seeks  its 
food  in  brushv  places  and  nests  among  the  crev- 
ices of  the  cliffs.  Originally  largely  insectivo- 
rous,' these  rarrots  have  acquired,  since  the  set- 
tlement of  I^ew  Zealand,  a  camiTX>roUB  taste 
which  has  made  them  a  pest  on  all  the  more  ele- 
vated sheep  pastures.  They  used  to  come  fa- 
miliarly about  the  pens  and  slaughterhouses 
and  became  fond  of  picking  the  heads  and  offal 
thrown  out.  This  liberal  diet  led  to  a  great 
increase  of  parrots.  It  was  next  found  that 
they  attacked  any  sores  the  sheep  might  have, 
and  from  this  Iwrned  to  alight  upon  the  sheep 
and  with  their  pickaxe-like  beaks  tear  down 
through  the  flesh  of  the  loins  until  the  kidneys 
were  reached  and  devoured,  apparently  for  the 
sake  of  their  fat.  In  some  districts  the  loss  of 
sheep  has  been  considerable,  and  in  consequence 
these  parrots  have  been  actively  destroyed.  For 
a  full  account  of  the  birds  and  the  important 
economic  problem  which  they  present,  consult 
Harriner,  The  Kea,  a  New  Zealand  Problem 
(Christchurch,  N.  Z.,  1908). 

KEACH,  kech,  Benjamin  (1640-1704).  An 
English  Baptist  author.  He  was  bom  at  Stoke 
Hammond,  joined  the  Baptists  in  1656,  became 
a  preacher  in  1659,  suffered  imprisonment  for 
his  opinions  in  1664,  removed  to  London  in  1668, 
and  there  died  as  pastor  of  a  large  Baptist 
church.   He  was  noted  as  a  cfmtroversialist,  but 


is  now  of  interest  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  several  all^ries,  two  of  which,  The 
Travels  of  True  Qodlineaa  (1683;  latest  edi- 
tion, with  memorial  by  H.  Malcolm,  London, 
1840)  and  its  companion  The  Progress  of  Sin, 
or  the  Travels  of  Ungodliness  ( 1684 ;  latest  edi- 
tion, London,  1849),  were  very  popular. 

KEAN,  k€n,  Chables  John  (1811-68).  A 
noted  English  actor,  the  second  son  of  Edmund 
Kean  (q.v,).  He  was  bom  at  Waterford,  Ire- 
land, Jan.  18,  1811,  and  educated  at  Eton.  He 
adopted  the  stage  against  his  father's  desire, 
making  his  d^ut  at  Drury  Lane  in  1827  as 
Young  Norval  in  Home's  Douglas,  but  (ailed  to 
capture  the  London  public.  In  the  provinces  and 
in  America,  which  he  first  visited  in  1830,  he 
was  popular  before  he  achieved  a  reputation  in 
London.  The  only  time  when  he  played  with  his 
father  in  London,  it  is  said,  was  at  the  latter's 
last  appearance  in  1833,  when  Charles  was  Xago 
to  his  father's  Othello.  Five  years  before  they 
had  appeared  tt^ether  at  Glasgow  in  Arnold 
Payne's  Brutus.  He  married  in  1842  Miss  Ellen 
Tree,  and  till  his  death  in  1868  they  acted  to- 
gether. His  management  of  the  Princess's  The- 
atre (1850-59)  was  distinguished  for  the  splen- 
dor of  some  of  his  productions,  the  most  studi- 
ous care  being  expended  on  scenery  and  dress. 
Byrtm's  Sardanapalus,  produced  in  1853,  was 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these  "restora- 
tions,*' as  they  were  called.  Kean  was  also  di- 
rector of  the  royal  theatricals.  His  Hamlet 
was  his  greatest  Shakespearean  part.  He  was 
at  his  best  in  such  pieces  as  The  Wife's  Secret, 
The  Corsiean  Brothers,  and  especially  in  Louts 
XI.  One  of  his  latest  undertakings  was  a  tour 
around  the  world  with  his  wife,  upon  which  he 
started  in  1863.  He  died  at  Chelsea,  Jan.  22, 
1868.  Consult:  Cole,  TKe  Life  and  Theatrical 
Times  of  Charles  Kean  (London,  1859);  Cook, 
Hours  w>ith  the  Players,  vol.  ii  (ib.,  1881); 
Hutton,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,"  in  Actors 
and  Actresses  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  edited  by  Matthews  and  Hutton,  vol.  iv 
(New  York,  1886) ;  Marston,  Our  Recent  Actors 
(London,  1890);  Scott,  The  Drama  of  Yester- 
day and  To-Day  (ib.,  1899). 

KEAN,  Edmund  (1787-1833).  A  celebrated 
English  tragedian.  The  focts  of  his  parentage 
are  not  known  with  certainty.  His  mother  was 
a  strolling  actress  named  Ann  Carey,  and  his 
father  is  supposed  to  have  been  E!dmund  Kean, 
an  architect's  clerk,  though  some  accounts  say 
it  was  his  brother  Aaron,  a  stage  carpenter. 
His  childhood  in  London,  where  he  was  bom 
March  17,  1787,  was  for  the  most  part  one  of 
poor  surroundings  and  many  vicissitudes.  Al- 
most fron  babyhood  he  was  brou^t  upon 
stage,  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  as  Cnpid  in  a 
ballet.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  a  recitation 
before  George  III  at  Windsor  Castle.  In  1803 
he  joined  a  strolling  company  and  for  11  years 
continued  his  acting  chiefly  in  provincial  towns. 
In  1808  he  married.  His  appearance  as  Shy- 
lock  at  Drury  Lane  was  made  in  January,  1814, 
and  in  that  season  his  name  and  fortune  were 
assured.  All  London  flocked  to  hear  him;  Has- 
litt,  Hunt,  and  Lamb,  who  were  constantly  in 
the  pit,  were  extravagant  in  their  praise,  and 
Coleridge  said :  "Seeing  him  act  was  like  reading 
Shakespeare  by  flashes  of  lightning."  Yet  it  is 
curious  to  learn  that  he  modified  his  Hamlet  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  in  order  to  do  the 
part  more  "as  David  did."  Kean  made  his  first 
appearanoe  in  the  United  States  in.  1820  and 
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was  received  at  6nt  with  great  enthusiasm,  but 
Utter,  having  with  characteristic  arrogance 
brodEen  an  engagement  in  Boston,  he  was  severely 
emsured  and  soon  returned  to  England,  where 
worse  troubles  awaited  him.  An  action  was 
brought  against  him  in  1825  for  criminal  con- 
versation  with  an  alderman's  wife,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  damages.  In  consequence  of 
this  scandal  he  was  hissed  from  the  stage  in 
Xiondon  and  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  he 
came  again  to  the  United  States,  where  the 
popular  hostility  was  partly  mitigated  onlv  by 
an  apology  for  his  conduct.  At  Quel}ec,  how- 
ever, he  was  much  touched  by  an  election  from 
the  Huron  Indians  as  one  of  their  chiefs.  He 
reappeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  1827,  but  only 
occasionally  rose  to  something  of  hia  old  splen- 
dor. His  health  and  spirits  were  completely 
broken  by  hia  habits  of  intoxication;  he  died 
at  Richmond,  May  15,  1833.  Kean's  disposition 
was  generous,  but  ungovernable.  His  dramatic 
gifts  were  of  a  high  order.  He  had  an  ex- 
pressive face,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  and, 
though  small  of  stature,  was  of  a  most  effective 

gresence,  and  possessed  a  richly  powerful  voice, 
[is  greatest  characters  were  Shylock,  Othello, 
Bicfaard  III,  Hamlet,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 

Bibliography.  Phippen,  Authentic  Memoira 
of  Edmund  Kean  (London,  1814) ;  Proctor 
(Barry  Cornwall),  The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean 
(Boston,  1836)  ;  Hawkins,  The  Life  of  Edmund 
Kean  (liondon,  1869);  I^ewes,  On  Actors  and 
the  Art  of  Acting  (ib.,  1875) ;  Baker,  Our  Old 
Actors  (ib.,  18SI);  Edwin  Booth,  "Edmund 
Kean,"  in  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  edited  by  Matthews  and 
Button,  vol.  iii  (New  York,  1886);  Stirling, 
Old  Drury  Lane  (London,  1887);  MoUoy,  The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Edmund  Kean,  Trage- 
dian, nSl-lSSS  (ib.,  1897). 

KEAN,  Ellen  Tbeb  (1806-80).  An  Enf^ish 
actress,  wife  of  Charles  John  Kean  (q.v.).  She 
made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London,  in  1823  and 
soon  established  a  high  reputation  in  leading 
comedy  parts.  In  1836  she  came  to  America, 
where  she  met  with  great  bucccbs.  After  her 
marriage  in  1842  she  continued  to  act  with  her 
husband,  and  upon  his  death  in  1868  she  retired 
from  the  stage.  She  died  Ai%.  20,  1880.  Con- 
sult Winter,  in  Eminent  Women  of  the  Age 
(Hartford,  Conn.,  1869). 

KEANE,  k§n,  DosiS  (1885-  ).  An 
American  actress,  bom  in  Michigan.  She  was 
educated  at  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Art,  New  York,  and  studied  also  in  Chicago, 
Paris,  and  Borne.  Her  d£but  was  made  at  the 
Oarrick  Theatre,  Kew  York,  in  1008  as  Rose  in 
WhiteKOshing  Julia.  She  starred  with  John 
Drew  in  Delaney  ( 1904 ) ;  played  Rachel  Neve 
in  The  Hypocrites  in  New  York  and  London  in 
1907;  and  subsequently  had  important  rdles  in 
The  Happy  Marriage  (1909),  Arshie  Lupin 
(1909),  Decorating  Clementine  (1910),  Anatol 
(1912),  and  ffomonw  (1913). 

KEANE,  James  John  (1857-  ) .  An 
American  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  He  was 
born  at  Joliet,  111.,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  University,  Minn.,  and  at  the  Grand 
Seminary,  Montreal,  Canada.  Ordained  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  1882,  he  was  then 
assistant  at  8t.  Mary's  Church  and  pastor  of 
St.  Joseph's  Church  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  until 
1885;  served  as  professor  and  bursar  (1886-88) 
and  president  (1888-92)  of  St.  Thomas's  Semi- 


nary, St.  Paul;  and  was  pastor  of  tiie  Church 

of  the  Immaculate  Conception  from  18B2  to 
1902.  In  the  tatter  year  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  In 
1911  he  took  chai^  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

ESANE,  John,  first  Baron  (1781-1844). 
An  Irish  soldier.  He  was  bom  at  Belmont, 
County  Waterford,  Ireland,  and  was  the  son  of 
Sir  John  Keane.  He  entered  the  army  on  a 
captain's  commission  in  1794,  when  but  13  years 
of  age,  and  in  1700  served  as  aid-de-camp  to 
Lord  Cavan  in  the  Egyptian  campaign.  After 
service  in  Gibraltar,  Ireland,  Bermuda,  and  at 
the  taking  of  Martinique  in  1809.  he  commanded 
a  brigade  through  the  Spanish  Peninsular  War 
and  attained  the  rank  of  major  general.  In 
1814  he  was  made  a  major  general  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  expedition  which  landed  at 
Kew  Orleans  and  successfully  resisted  an  Ameri- 
can attack  on  his  position.  On  the  arrival  of 
his  superior  officer.  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  he 
continued  to  serve  as  brigade  commander  and 
was  twice  wounded.  He  was  created  K.C.B.  in 
1815.  From  1823  to  1830  he  was  civil  governor 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
the  West  Indies  and  was  made  lieutenant  gen- 
eral in  1830.  In  1833  he  succeeded  Sir  Colin 
Halkett  as  commander  in  chief  at  Bombay,  and 
in  1830  commanded  the  advance  into  Afghanis- 
tan, the  most  brilliant  exploit  in  which  was  the 
capture  of  the  supposedly  impregnable  fortress 
of  Ghuzoi.  For  this  service  he  was  made  G.C.B. 
and  created  Baron  Keane  of  Ghuzni  and  Cappo- 
quin,  with  a  pension  of  £2000. 

KEANE,  John  Joseph  (1839-1918  ).  An 
American  Boman  Catholic  archbishop.  He  was 
bom  at  Ballyshannon,  County  Dono^l,  Ireland : 
came  to  America  in  1846,  and  graduated  at  St. 
Charles's  Coll^  and  St  Mary's  Seminary,  Bal- 
timore. As  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (1866-78),  he  was  prominent 
in  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union  and 
in  the  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica. During  his  occupancv  of  the  see  of  Rich- 
mond (1878-86)  he  established  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  rector  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  from  1886  to 
1807,  was  elevated  to  archi«)iscapal  dignity  with 
the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Damascus  (1897), 
and  after  three  years  in  Rome  was  transferred 
to  the  see  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  resigned  in 
1911  and  was  appointed  titular  Archbishop  of 
Ciana.  James  John  Keane  succeeded  him  in 
1911.    He  wrote  on  education,  especially  on  the 

?uestion  of  denominational  schools^  a  selection 
rom  his  writings,  edited  by  M.  F.  Egan,  ap- 

B tared  in  1902  as  Onward  and  Upward.  He  was 
udleian  lecturer  at  Harvard  in  1800. 
KEABZTET,  kar'ni.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Buffalo  Co.,  Neb.,  196  miles  west  by 
south  of  Omaha,  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroads 
(Map:  Nebraska,  E  4),  A  canal,  18  miles  long 
and  used  incidentally  for  irrigation,  furnishes 
4600  horse  power  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
city.  The  industrial  establidiments  include 
large  flour  mills,  grain  elevators,  brickworks, 
alfalfa  mills,  a  canning  foctory,  cigar  factories, 
a  foundry  and  machine  shops,  and  other  works. 
The  city  has  also  extensive  grain,  stock,  ice, 
alfalfa,  and  stock-feeding  interests.  Celery  is 
raised  extensively.  Kearney  has  the  State"  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys,  the  Western  State 
Normal  School  (with  an  enrollment^f  1000), .a 
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military  academy,  oormal  iostitate,  public  li- 
brary,. State  hospital  for  tuberculosis,  and  a  fine 
high  school,  city  hall,  courthouse,  government 
building,  and  opera  house.  There  are  also  three 
public  parks,  a  bridge  a  mile  long  across  the 
Platte  River,  and  Lake  Kearney,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  covering  40  acres.  Across  the 
river  are  the  remains  of  old  Fort  Kearny,  main- 
tained by  the  government  during  and  after  the 
California  gold  rush  to  protect  the  overland 
traffic  from  Indian  attacks.  Settled  in  1871, 
Kearney  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  the 
following  year.  The  government  is  administered, 
under  a  charter  of  1901,  by  a  mayor  elected 
every  two  years,  and  a  council,  which  is  elected 
bv  wards.  Tlie  water  works  are  owned  by  the 
city.    Pop.,  1900,  5034;  1910,  6202. 

KEABN£Y,  Denib  (1847-1907).  An  Amer- 
ican labor  agitator,  the  leader  of  the  movement 
known  as  Kearneyism  in  California.  He  was 
bom  in  Oakmont,  Ireland,  went  to  sea  as  a 
cabin  boy  at  the  age  of  11,  and  in  1872  settled 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  obtained  em- 
ployment as  foreman  of  a  gang  of  stevedores  and 
soon  afterward  went  into  the  draying  businesB 
on  his  own  account.  In  1877  he  b^n  to  incite 
the  laboring  men  of  San  Francisco  a^inst  the 
weiJthier  classes  and  soon  gained  almost  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  the  mass  of  them.  Great 
meetings  were  Iield  on  the  Sand  "Lota  near  the 
city,  where  Kearney  ruled  supreme,  soon  at- 
tracting general  atteution  by  his  savage  attacks 
upon  capital,  Chinese  labor,  and  various  alleged 
grievances.  His  influence  rapidly  increased,  un- 
til his  adherents  were  strong  enough  to  pack  a 
constitutional  convention  and  force  the  adoption 
of  a  new  State  constitution  in  1879,  which  was 
largely  in  their  own  interest  and  was  moat  detri- 
mental to  capital  and  vested  interests  generally. 
In  the  summer  of  1 878  Kearney  visited  the 
Eastern  States  and  delivered  incendiary  and  in- 
temperate speeches  in  the  larger  cities.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  winning  many  new  adherents, 
however,  and  returned  to  California,  where  his 
old  following  gradually  drew  away  from  him, 
and  he  himself  soon  relapsed  into  insignificance. 
Consult  the  chapter  "KeameyiBm  in  California," 
in  James  Brvce,  Amerieon  Commontoealih,  toI. 
ii  (New  York,  1910). 

KEABNT.  A  town  in  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  on 
the  Passaic  River  and  on  the  Erie  Railroad  (Map: 
New  Jersey,  D  2),  It  is  a  residential  suburb  of 
Newark  and  New  York  and  has  a  State  soldiers' 
home,  a  Roman  Catholic  protectory,  a  Carnejpe 
library,  and  an  Italian  orphan  asylum.  There 
are  important  manufactures  of  linoleum,  cotton 
and  linen  thread,  roofing  material,  white  metal, 
brass  novelties,  celluloid,  dyestufTs,  fertilizers, 
lamps,  and  buttons.  The  government,  under  a 
charter  of  1895,  is  vested  in  a  town  council, 
which  includes  one  member  elected  at  large  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  who  is  the  mayor.  Kearny 
was  originally  a  part  of  some  land  ceded  by 
Gov.  Philip  Carteret  in  1668  to  Capt.  W.  San- 
ford,  who  called  it  New  Barbados.  The  town- 
ship of  Kearny  was  created  in  1867  and  named 
after  Gen.  Philip  Kearny.  Pop.,  IflOO,  10,896; 
1010,  18,659;  1914,  21,967;  1920,  26,724. 

XEABNY,  Lawbence  (1789-1868).  An 
Americau  naval  officer,  bom  at  Perth  Amboj', 
N.  J.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in 
1807  and  during  the  War  of  1812  took  part  in 
several  daring  exploits.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
facers  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean 6ea  in  1821  to  stamp  out  piracy  in  those 


waters  and  tn  1823  was  one  of  the  commanders 
in  Capt.  David  Porter's  mosquito  fleet,  which 
completed  this  work.  Three  years  later,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Warren,  he  performed  a  similar 
service  for  the  Levant.  He  was  commissioned 
captain  in  1832  and  in  1841  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  East  India  squadron.  Dur- 
ing Ms  stay  on  this  station  he  be^n  n^otia- 
tions  with  the  Chinese  government  which  re- 
sulted in  the  signing  of  a  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States  in  1845.  In 
1843,  while  on  his  return  to  America,  he 
stopped  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  protested 
against  the  provisional  cession  to  Great  Britain 
which  the  King  had  been  coerced  into  signing  by 
Lord  George  Paulet.  He  was  made  a  ctunmo* 
dore,  and  was  retired  in  1867. 

KEABNY,  Philip  (1815-62).  An  American 
soldier,  prominent  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
wars,  the  nephew  of  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at 
Columbia  in  1833,  and  subsequently  studied  law 
under  Peter  A.  Jay.  In  1837  he  entered  the 
United  States  army  as  lieutenant  in  the  First 
Dra^foons,  and  two  years  later  was  one  of  three 
officers  sent  by  the  United  States  government  to 
study  the  French  cavalry  service.  He  spent 
several  months  in  the  cavalry  school  at  Saumur, 
and  then,  having  secured  a  leave  of  absence, 
volunteered  with  the  First  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
and  served  with  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the 
Algerian  War.  Late  in  1840  he  returned  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  then  successively 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Macomb,  general  in  chief 
of  the  United  States  army,  from  1840  to  1841. 
and  to  General  Scott,  the  successor  of  General 
Macomb,  from  1841  to  1844,  and  subsequently 
served  under  his  uncle  in  the  West.  In  April, 
1846,  he  resigned  from  the  army,  but  almost 
immediately  reSnlisted  for  service  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  and  became  captain  of  the  company 
which  was  chosen  as  the  bodyguard  of  General 
Scott.  In  December  of  this  year  he  was  pro- 
moted captain.  He  earned  a  brevet  of  major  at 
Contreras  and  Cburubusco  and  towards  the 
close  of  tiie  latter  engagement  made  a  gallant 
charge  into  Mexico  City,  but  received  a  wound 
which  necessitated  the  amputation  of  an  arm. 
In  1861  he  participated  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Rogue  River  Indians,  but  again  resigned  in 
October  of  this  year  and  spent  several  years  in 
Europe.  In  1859  he  entered  the  French  army 
as  a  volunteer  aid  to  General  Maurier;  served 
in  the  Italian  War,  participating  in  the  battles 
of  Magenta  and  Solferino;.  and  for  his  con- 
spicuous bravery  throughout  the  campaign  he 
received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  in  May,  1861,  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier  general.  He  commanded  for 
some  time  the  First  New  Jersey  Brigade  and  in 
May,  1862,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  cav- 
alry of  the  Array  of  the  Potomac.  He  served 
with  great  efficiency  and  gallantry  throuf^out 
the  Peninsular  campaign,  attracting  particular 
attention  at  the  battles  of  Williamsburg  and 
Seven  Pines,  and  in  July,  1862,  was  commis- 
sioned major  general  of  volunteers.  He  subse- 
quently participated  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run  and  on  Sept.  1,  1862,  was  killed  while 
reconnoitring  at  Chantilly.  Consult:  De  Peys- 
ter,  Personal  and  Military  History  of  Philip 
Kearny  (New  York,  1869);  an  account  1^ 
Kearny  himself  of  his  service  in  Algiers,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Service  with  the  French 
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Troopa  in  Africa  (ib.,  18441) ;  and  his  "Letters 
from  the  Field,"  in  the  Historical  Magazine  (2d 
series,  Mornsania,  N.  Y.,  1870). 

KEABNT^  Stephen  Watts  (1794-I84S). 
An  American  soldier,  born  at  Newark,  II.  J. 
He  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  io  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry  in  1S12  and  was  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish, who  held  him  a  prisoner  for  several  months. 
Id  1846  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general  and 
given  command  of  the  Army  of  the  West,  with 
which  he  conquered  New  Nlexico.  He  then  en- 
tered California,  where  he  found  Stockton  (q.v.) 
and  Fr^ont  (q.v.)  already  in  possession,  hut, 
disregarding  their  claims,  assumed  the  ofiice  of 
Governor  in  1847,  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
given  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish 
a  civil  government  in  the  conquered  country.  He 
held  the  oflice,  however,  only  from  the  1st  of 
March  until  June,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Mex- 
ico, and  in  1848  was  made  Qovemor  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  later  of  Mexico  Cit^,  where  he  con- 
tracted the  fever  of  which  he  died.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1848,  with  the  rank  of 
major  general.  He  wrote  a  Manual  for  the  Ex- 
eroiae  and  Maivxuvring  of  United  iiiates  Dra- 
goons ( 1837)  and  Organic  Law  and  Latca  of  the 
Government  of  the  Territory  of  J/eio  Meeeioo 
(1846). 

KEABSAiBGB,  k^r'sarj,  Mount.  A  moun- 
tain in  Carroll  Co.,  N.  H.,  2943  feet  high,  be- 
Iwiging  to  the  White  ^fountain  group  (Map; 
New  Hampshire,  H  4).  It  was  in  honor  of 
this  mountain  that  the  vessel  was  named  which 
sank  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  in  1864. 
Another  mountain,  situated  in  Merrimac  Co., 
N.  H.,  is  known  by  the  same  name.  The  latter 
was  formerly  known  as  Kyar-Sarga,  which  was 
easily  changed  to  Kearsarge.  Its  Indian  name 
was  Cowissewaacbook. 

KEAJbY,  ke'ri.  Ankib  (1826-79).  An  Eng- 
lish novelist,  born  in  Yorkshire.  She  first  wrote 
tales  for  children,  the  best  of  which  are  Little 
Wanderlin  and  Sidney  Qrey.  Her  more  mature 
novel  writing,  chiefly  concerned  with  domestic 
life,  was  varied  by  the  production  of  two  works, 
Early  Egyptian  History  (1861)  and  The  Na- 
tions Around  (1870),  an  account  of  the  peoples 
bordering  upon  Israel,  which  showed  consider- 
able ability  in  a  different  line.  Among  her  other 
books  are:  The  Heroes  of  Asgard  (1867);  Ja- 
net's Home  (1863)  ;  Clemency  Franklyn  (1866)  ; 
Oldbury  (1869) ;  Castle  Daly  (1875) ;  A  Doubt- 
ing Heart  (1879).  Castle  Daly,  an  Irish  story, 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  her  novels,  is  a 
discriminating  study  of  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  natures. 

KEASBEY,  kilz'bl,  Lindlet  Milleb  (1867- 
).  An  American  economist,  bora  at  New- 
ark, N.  J.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1888, 
took  his  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  in  1890,  and  stud- 
ied also  at  Strassburg.  In  1892  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  in  1804  professor  of 
economics  and  politics  at  Bryn  Mawr,  in  1005 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  where  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  institutional  history  in  1911.  He  wrote  The 
Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Dooirine 
(1896),  various  contributions  to  reviews,  and 
a  trandation  from  Loria,  The  Economic  Founda- 
tions of  Society  (1899). 

KEATONO.  Job:?  M.  (1862-93).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
educated  at  Seton  Hall  College  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  PeDQsylvania,  traveled  extensively  in 
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the  East,  was  lecturer  on  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren at  the  University  of  PennsylTania  for  a 
time,  and  afterward  became  professor  of  the 

principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Wo- 
man's Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  He  ed- 
ited the  Cyclopcedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children 
and  The  Ctimatologist,  and  published :  With 
General  Grant  in  the  East  { 1880)  ;  The  Mother's 
Guide  in  the  Management  and  Feeding  of  In- 
fante ( 1881 ) ;  Maternity,  Infancy,  and  Child- 
hood;  Mother  and  CkUd;  and  several  other 
works. 

KEATS,  Gwendoline  ( pen  name,  Zack  ) 
(?-1910).  An  English  novelist,  born  in  Devon- 
shire. After  publishing  several  short  dialect 
stories  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  she  came  be- 
fore a  wider  public  with  Life  is  Life  (1S98),  a 
series  of  12  tales,  displaying  groat  power  in 
depicting  the  hard  side  of  life.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded in  a  similar  vein  by  On  Trial  (1899). 
which  won  the  prize  of  the  Iiondon  Academy; 
The  White  Cottage  ( 1901 ) ;  Talcs  of  Dunstable 
Weir  (1901);  The  Roman  Road  (1903). 

KEATS,  John  (1795-1821).  An  English 
poet,  bom  in  London,  Oct.  29  or  31,  1795.  When 
about  eight  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  school 
kept  by  John  ClArke  at  Enfield.  Here  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  the  master's  son,  Charles  Cow- 
den  Clarke,  learned  Latin,  possibly  French,  and 
read  eagerly,  e^ecially  in  Greek  mythology. 
The  Greek  Luiguoge,  however,  he  never  learned; 
most  of  his  early  notions  of  Greece  he  got  from 
the  Classical  Dictionary  of  l^mpriere.  His 
father,  a  livery-stable  keeper,  died  in  1804;  and 
his  mother,  who  had  married  William  Rawlings, 
another  stable  keeper,  soon  left  him  and  went  to 
live  with  her  well-to-do  mother  in  Edmonton, 
where  she  died  in  1810.  At  school  Keats  was 
not  a  very  studious  youth ;  but  he  was  admired 
for  his  nobility  of  character  and  his  coura^; 
he  was  quick-tempered,  hut  quick  to  forgive, 
pugnacious,  and  fond  of  sports.  His  personal 
beauty  was  striking.  On  his  mother's  death 
Keats  was  taken  from  school  by  his  guardians 
and  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  a  surgeon  at 
Edmonton.  Of  this  period  we  know  little  save 
that  one  day  a  comrade  read  him  Spenser's 
Epithalamium  and  lent  him  the  Faerie  Queene. 
This  was  a  revelation.  Keats  had  found  his' 
way.  He  was  entranced  by  Spenser's  world  of 
romance  and  forthwith  set  himself  to  writing 
verse  in  imitation  of  his  master.  At  this  time 
he  also  fell  under  the  influence  of  Gray  and 
Moore.  In  1814  he  quarreled  with  the  surgeon 
to  whom  he  had  been  apprenticed  and  went  to 
London,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  for 
which,  however,  he  had  no  real  liking,  at  Guy's 
and  St.  Thomas's  hospitals. 

Keats  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  Shelley,  and  others,  and  in  1817  of  the 
painter  Haj^on,  all  of  whom  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  him.  With  Hunt  he  lived 
for  a  time.  His  first  published  poem,  the  son- 
net beginning  "O  Solitude,  if  I  with  thee  must 
dwell,"  appeared  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Examiner 
(May  6,  1816).  It  was  followed  on  December  1 
by  the  great  sonnet  "On  First  Looking  into 
Chapman's  Homer,"  which  Hunt  accompanied 
with  observations  on  its  author  and  the  new 
sdiotdi  of  poetry.  Four  other  sonnets  speedily 
followed.  In  Mardi,  1817,  appeared  Poems  by 
John  Keats,  dedicated  to  Hunt.  The  volume 
fell  flat,  for  every  one  was  at  that  time  under 
the  Bway  of  Moore,  Scott,  and  Byron.  Keats  at 
once  b^n  Endymion,  which  was  pul^lished  ia 
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1818.  This  year  he  made  a  tour  throng  the 
English  Lake  district  and  Scotland,  where  he 
contracted  the  throat  trouble  which  ultimatdy 
developed  into  consumption.  Just  after  his  re- 
turn to  England  appeared  the  famous  attacks 
on  Endymion  (Blackwood's  Magaeine,  August, 
1818;  and  the  Quarterly  Reoieuf,  dated  April, 
1818,  but  published  in  September).  Whether  or 
not  Keats's  critical  foe  was  Lockhart,  he  had 
fervent  defenders  in  Shelley,  who  in  his  Adonaig 
calls  his  friend's  assailants  assassins,  and  in 
Byron,  who  devoted  to  Keats  a  strophe  in  Don 
Juan.  Keats  continued  to  write,  though  failing 
health  and  his  passion  for  Fanny  Brawne,  a 
girl  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  several 
years  earlier,  were  not  conducive  to  sustained 
work.  In  1820  appeared  his  third  volume, 
Lamia  and  Other  Poem*.  He  died  in  RtHue, 
Feb.  23,  1821,  and  was  buried  there  near  Shelley, 
by  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius.  Keats  did 
not  live  to  produce  much,  as  compared  with  the 
work  of  the  famous  poets  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries. The  affectations  which  marred  his 
first  two  volumes  naturally  led  to  severe  criti- 
cism. The  third  volume  contained  poetry  of 
the  most  exquisite  quality.  There  may  be 
greater  lyric  poetry  than  that  ut  his  odes,  but 
none  is  lovelier.  "On  a  Grecian  Urn,"  "To  a 
Kightingale,"  and  "To  Autumn"  are  above  all 
critical  deduction  or  detraction.  In  "Isabel," 
"The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  and  "La  belle  dame 
sane  Merci"  he  captured  the  very  spirit  of 
medieeval  romance.  His  longer  po^s,  of  an 
excellence  uneven  and  far  from  sustained,  are 
still  noble  creations  of  the  poetic  imagination 
and  rich  in  passages  of  the  rarest  beauty. 
Thanks  to  the  perfection  of  a  group  of  hia 
shorter  poems,  to  the  doithless  phrases  sown 
through  his  work,  and  to  the  magic  of  his 
exquisite  natural  imagery,  he  became  the  poet's 
poet.  His  influence  upon  the  three  generations 
of  poets  that  have  followed  him  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  Shelley.  The  marks  of  it  are  plain 
in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Rossetti,  Swinburne, 
and  Morris,  and  at  moments  even  in  that  of 
Browning.  Since  his  death  his  fame  has  in- 
creased more  and  more,  and  a  high  place  by 
the  side  of  Shelly  is  assured  him. 

Bibliography.  Monckton  Milnea,  Life,  Let- 
ters, and  Literary  Remains  of  Keats  (London, 
1848;  rev.,  1867),  the  standard  biography,  based 
on  materials  gathered  by  the  author  from  Keats's 
friends  and  relatives;  J.  R.  Lowell  (ed.),  Poeti- 
cal Works  of  Keats,  tcith  Life  (Boston,  1864; 
rev.,  1873);  H.  B.  Forman  (ed.),  Works  (4 
vols.,  London,  1883;  rev.,  1889;  1  vol..  New 
York,  1910) ;  H.  E.  Scudder  (ed.).  Works  (Cam- 
bridge ed.,  Boston,  1899) ;  W.  M.  Rossetti  (ed.), 
Poetical  Works  of  Keats,  icitk  a  Memoir  (Lon- 
don, 1887 ) ;  Sidney  Colvin,  Keats,  in  ''English 
Men  of  Letters  Series"  (New  York,  1887);  id. 
(ed.),  Letters  of  Keats  (ib.,  1891);  Hoops, 
Keats'  Jugend  und  Jugendgedichte  (Leipuig, 
1895);  Marie  Gothein,  John  Keats'  Lehen  und 
Werke  (Halle,  1897);  Texte,  Keats  et  le  n6o- 
hell^nisme  dans  la  poisie  europ^enne  (Paris, 
1898) ;  H.  C.  Shelley,  Keats  and  hia  OvnAe  (New 
York,  1902) ;  R.  W.  Johnson,  Keats-Shelley  Me- 
morial in  Rome:  An  International  Project  (ib., 
1904);  A.  E.  Hancock,  John  Keats  (Boston, 
1908)  ;  Lucien  Wolff,  John  Keats,  sa  vie  et  son 
ceuvre  (Paris,  1909);  J.  W.  Mackail,  "Keats," 
in  his  Lectures  on  Poetry  (London,  1911) ;  John 
Keats,  The  Keats  Letters,  Papers,  and  other 
BeUes,  reproduced  in  facsimile,  edited  by  J.  C. 


Williamson  (New  York,  1914).  Keats-Shelly 
Memorial,  Rome,  BuUetina  (Rome,  1910-  ), 
No.  1,  contains  a  bibliography, 

KEB.    See  Ses. 

KEBI*AH.    See  Kiblah. 

KE^IiE,  John  (1792-1866).  An  English 
divine  and  poet.  He  was  born  at  FairfoA  in 
Gloucestershire  and  at  the  age  of  15  won  a 
aeholanhip  at  Corpus  Christi  Coll^^  Oxford. 
After  winning  the  distinction  of  a  double  first, 
be  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel,  which  brought 
him  into  the  most  distinguished  intellectual  so- 
ciety in  the  university.  In  1812  he  also  won 
both  the  English  and  Latin  prize  essays.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1815  and  priest  m  1816. 
Neither  the  prospect  of  emolument  at  Oxford 
nor  the  attractions  of  the  Oriel  common  room, 
of  which  Whately  and  Copleston  were  then  mem- 
bers and  to  which  Arnold,  Newman,  and  Pusey 
were  soon  to  be  added,  could  tempt  him  from  the 
career  he  had  chosen,  that  of  a  parish  priest. 
He  took  duty  in  Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  oc- 
casionally receiving  pupils,  among  whom  were 
Robert  Wilberforce,  Isaac  Williams,  and  Hur- 
rell  Froude.  From  1836,  when  he  accepted  the 
living  of  Hursley,  near  Winchester,  his  life  was 
spent  mostly  in  this  small  country  pariah,  de- 
voted faithfully  to  its  simple  duties,  though  he 
exerted  great  influence  throughout  Englftnd  by 
a  vast  correspondent.  Quiet  and  retiring  as  he 
was,  he  is  yet  considered,  on  Newman's  testi- 
mony, as  the  real  author  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, to  which  he  Is  held  to  have  given  the  im- 
pulse by  his  sermon  on  "National  Apostasy," 
preached  at  Oxford  in  1833.  His  important  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  movement 
were  his  share  in  the  translations  of  the  Library 
of  the  Fathers  and  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Ttmes. 
of  which  he  wrote  seven,  besides  being  ultlmatdy 
associated  in  counsel  with  the  other  authors. 
His  churchmanship  was,  however,  always  marked 
by  a  sober  attachment  to  Anglican  traditions, 
and  he  was  deeply  grieved  by  Newman's  seces- 
sion, in  which  he  never  dreamed  of  following 
him.  His  Christian  churchmanship  was  ex- 
pressed in  The  Christian  Year,  a  volume  of  verse 
which  he  published  antmymously  in  1827  and 
which  had  a  remaricable  success  and  influence, 
not  equaled  by  that  of  his  later  volume,  Lyra 
Innocentium  (1840).  A  Concordance  to  the 
Christian  Year  was  published  in  1871  in  New 
York.  He  was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford 
from  1831  to  1841,  and  his  lectures  were  edited 
by  Francis  (Oxford,  1910).  He  died  at  Bourne- 
mouth. March  29,  1866.  Keble  Coll^  (q.v.) 
was  founded  in  Oxford  University  as  a  memorial 
to  him. 

Bibliography.  J.  T.  Coleridge,  Life  of  John 
Keble  (2d  ed.,  2  vols..  New  York,  1869) ;  C.  M. 
Yonge,  Musings  on  the  Christian  Year  and  Lyra 
Innocentium  (Oxford,  1872);  A.  H.  Japp, 
Ooldcn  Lives:  Biographies  for  the  Day  (Lon- 
don, 1873)  ;  J.  C.  Shairp,  Studies  in  Poetry  and 
Philosophy  (3d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1876);  Walter 
Lock,  Life  of  Keble  (London,  1894) ;  A.  B. 
Donaldson,  Five  Oreat  Oaford  Leaders  (ib., 
1900) ;  Henri  Brtimond,  Ames  religieuses  (Paris, 
1902) ;  J.  H.  Newnuin,  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua 
(New  York,  1905);  E.  F.  Wood,  John  Keble 
(Milwaukee,  1910). 

KEBLE  COLLEGE.  A  collie  of  Oxford 
University.  It  was  founded  in  1870  by  sub- 
scription in  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble, 
vicar  of  Hursley,  sometime  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Oriel  (^11^,  professor  of  poetry  in  the  univer- 
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nty,  and  the  author  of  The  Christian  Tmr.  It 
was  authoriEed  by  a  statute  of  the  imiTenlty, 
passed  in  1871,  regarding  new  foundationB,  and 
was  intended  to  provide  economical  living  for 
students  and  Christian  training  based  on  Church 
of  England  principles.  The  college  is  governed 
hj  a  warden  and  a  council  of  from  0  to  12  mem- 
bers, the  whole  charge  of  education  and  disci- 
pline being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  warden. 
The  establishment  is  large,  conaiating  of  a 
warden,  a  subwarden,  a  bursar,  10  tutors,  a 

{treeentor,  25  scholars  and  exhibitioners,  with, 
n  all,  about  250  undergraduates.  The  build- 
ings, built  of  brick,  a  unique  feature  in  Oxford 
architecture,  are  extensive.  The  chapel  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy,  among  its  treasures  being 
Holman  Hunt's  picture,  the  "Light  of  the 
World."  The  college  presents  to  33  livings, 
most  of  them  of  considerable  importance. 

KEBTiEB,  Ltuak  FRraSBlo  (1863-  ). 
An  American  chemist,  bom  at  Lodi,  Mich.  He 
was  educated  at  the  UniversitT  of  Michigan 
(Ph.C,  1890;  M.S.,  1892),  Jefferson  Medical 
College  (1898),  Temple  University,  Philadel- 
phia (1899-1903),  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity (M.D.,  1906).  He  was  an  instructor  in 
chemistry  at  Iowa  State  College  (1888-89),  at 
Michigan  (1891-92),  and  later  assistant  profes- 
sor of  pharmacology  and  materia  medica  at 
Georgetown  College.  He  served  as  chief  chem- 
ist for  manufacturing  chemists  in  Philadelphia 
from  1892  to  1903  and  was  then  engaged  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  first  as  chief  of  the 
drug  laboratory  and  after  1907  as  chief  of  the 
chemistry  division.  His  scientific  contributions 
and  bulletins  are  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  habit- 
forming  and  other  harmful  drugs. 

KECEUA,  kech'wA.  A  South  American  In- 
dian stock.   See  QuiCHUA. 

EE0SKEM£T,  kechlcfi-mftt.  A  city  In  the 
County  of  Pest,  Hungary,  situated  in  an  agri- 
cultural district  65  miles  by  rail  soutfa-aouth- 
east  of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary,  F  3).  It  Is 
a  scattered  town,  with  a  number  of  churches, 
two  cloisters,  a  city  hall,  and  cavalry  barracks. 
Grain,  tobacco,  and  fruit  (principally  apricots 
and  apples)  are  cultivated,  and  cattle  and  poul- 
try are  raised.  Wine  is  produced,  and  manufac- 
tures of  fiour  and  bricks  are  carried^on.  The 
city  is  well  known  for  its  annual  cattle  fair. 
Educational  institutions  include  a  law  school, 
a  vintner's  school,  and  an  agricultural  school. 
Pop.,  1900,  57,812;  1910,  66,834,  mostly  Roman 
Catholic  Magyars.  The  city  was  badly  damaged 
fay  an  earthquake  in  1911. 

KEDAH,  or  Ki'daii.  A  native  state  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  having 
an  area  of  some  3800  square  miles  (Map: 
Burma,  D  5).  It  is  ruled  by  a  native  sultan, 
but  is  under  British  protection.  The  state  is 
well  administered,  roads  are  being  built,  and  a 
brant^  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  railroad 
system  connects  the  capital,  Alor  Star,  with  the 
outside  world.  Large  quantities  of  rice,  rubber, 
and  tapioca  are  produced.  There  is  an  active 
trade  with  the  Straits  Settiements.  Pop.,  1911, 
245,988. 

KBBAS'S  (ke'dfirz)  TENTS.  An  expres- 
sion denoting  uncongenial  surroundings,  derived 
from  Psalm  cxx.  5. 

EEDOE  (perhapH  connected  with  dialectic 
Swed.  keka,  to  tug).  A  small  anchor.  It  is 
used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  hauling  the 
stem  of  a  ship  to  one  side  or  the  other  or  haul- 


ing a  ship  from  one  part  of  the  harbor  to  an- 
otner.   See  Anohob, 

KEiyZIB,  ROBEIT  Clabk  (1823-1902).  Aa 
American  chemist.  He  was  bom  at  Delhi,  N.  T., 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1847,  and 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  and  was  for  a  time  en- 
gaged in  private  practice  of  medicine.  In  1863 
be  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
Miclugan  Agricultural  Coll^.  As  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  he  paid  special  at- 
tention to  arsenical  wall  papers  and  invented 
an  oil  tester  for  the  detection  of  inferior  and 
dangerous  grades  of  oil.  But  his  most  valuable 
service  was  to  agricultural  chemistry. 

KEE^LE,  Sauuix  Edwabd  (1853-  ). 
An  English  Wesleyan  clergyman,  bom  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  educated.  After  receiving 
his  ministerial  training  at  Didsbury  College,  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
church  in  1876.  In  1908  he  became  a  member 
of  tiie  Legal  Hundred,  and  he  founded  and  served 
as  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Union  for  Social 
Service.  He  is  the  author  of  Indmtrial  Day 
Dreams  (1896);  ChTxatianity  and  our  Wages 
System  (1905)  ;  A.  B.  C.  Annotated  Bibliography 
on  Social  Questions  (1907);  The  Ideal  of  the 
Material  Life  ( 1908 )  ;  A  Legal  Minimum  Wags 
(1912).  He  also  edited  The  Citizen  of  Tomor- 
row (1906) ;  Sooial  Science  and  Service  (1909) ; 
Social  Teaching  of  the  Bible  (1009);  Wound!* 
of  the  World  (1913). 

XEEEE,  I>A?.-IEL  J.  (1855-1920).  An  Amer- 
ican labor  leader.  He  was  bom  at  South  Chi- 
cago, HI.  When  he  was  eight  years  old,  he 
began  work  in  a  shingle  mill,  and  later  he  tie- 
came  a  lumber  handler  and  longshoreman.  In 
1882  he  was  president  of  the  Lumber  Unloaders' 
Association  and  after  1893,  except  for  two  years, 
was  president  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men, Marine,  and  Transport  Workers'  Associa- 
tion. He  served  also  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  first  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  as  a  vice  president  for  a  time 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  in 
1906  as  member  of  the  Industrial  Peace  Com- 
mission, Washington.  From  1908  to  1913  he 
was  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  of 
the  United  States. 

KEWVZR,  George  Alexander  (1836-1912). 
A  Canadian  civil  enf^neer.  He  was  bora  at 
Cornwall,  Ontario,  and  was  educated  at  Upper 
Canada  (College,  Toronto.  He  was  first  employed 
on  surveys  connected  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  and  later  made  the  first  exploration 
for  a  direct  line  of  railway  between  Ottawa  and 
Toronto,  which  is  now  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway  route.  In  1872  he  entered  government 
service,  doing  important  survey  and  civil  engi- 
neering work  in  British  Columbia  until  1886. 
He  constructed  one  of  the  heaviest  sections  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Eraser 
River  caDons  and  afterward  built  the  water 
works  of  the  city  of  Vancouver.  In  1900  he  be- 
came resident  engineer  of  Dominion  Public 
Works  in  British  Columbia.  When  Russian  en- 
gineers examined  the  Caniulian  Pacific  previous 
to  bfwinning  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  th^ 
offered  the  construction  of  the  letter's  terminal 
section  at  Vladivostok  to  a  Canadian  syndicate, 
and  Keefer  was  employed  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  proposed  route  between  Vladivos- 
tok and  the  Amur  River. 

KBEFEB,  Samuel  (1811-96).  AHCanadiani 
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dril  eng^eer.  He  vas  born  at  ThoroM,  Ontario, 
and  after  an  education  for  the  profession  of 
civil  engineer  obtained  government  employment 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  1841-63  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Public  Worke. 
Besides  the  re^lar  work  of  responsible  posi- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, he  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  and  an  official  inspector  of  Canadian 
railways.  He  was  among  tlie  first  to  urge  the 
construction  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  made 
a  sur\'ey  for  that  purpose  in  1852,  and  took  part 
in  building  the  first  suspension  bridge  at  Ni- 
agara Falls,  which  was  completed  in  1869.  For 
this  he  was  awarded  a  diploma  and  gold  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  In  1872  he 
made  a  survey  for  the  Baie  Verte  Canal.  In 
1857  he  became  resident  engineer  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  had  charge  of  the  division 
between  Montreal  and  Kingston.  In  1880  the 
Conservative  government  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  made  him  a  member  of  the  commisuon 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  progress  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  construction 
of  which  was  then  being  pushed.  The  commis- 
sion's report  in  1882  was  so  satisfactory  that 
further  parliamentary  inquiry  was  prevented. 

XEEFEB,  Thomas  Coltsin  ( 1821-1014) . 
A  Canadian  civil  engineer.  He  -was  bom  at 
Thorold,  Ontario,  and  was  educated  at  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto.  He  was  first  employed 
on  the  Erie  Canal  and  afterward  on  the  Welland 
Canal  (1841),  where  he  remained  until  1845, 
when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ottawa 
River  works.  In  1850  he  was  employed  by  the 
government  to  make  a  survey  of  the  rapids  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  to  explore  the  region  be- 
tween the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  headwaters  of 
the  St.  John  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in- 
tercolonial communication  by  canal  or  railway. 
Subsequently  he  made  surveys  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  he  prepared  the  report  and 
plans  which  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  Vic- 
toria Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon- 
treal. He  served  as  a  commissioner  from  Canada 
at  the  international  exhibitions  in  London  in 
1851  and  in  1862  and  in  Paris  in  1878.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  created  C.M.Q-.  In  186^70 
be  published  a  series  of  letters  advocating  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
He  was  appointed  to  determine  upon  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  and  on  this  question 
published  a  monograph  in  1894.  Keefer  brought 
about  the  change  on  Canadian  railways  from  the 
narrow  gauge  to  the  standard  gauge.  In  1887 
he  was  president  of  t)ie  Canadian,  and  in  1888 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers and  in  1898-99  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada.  His  publications  include: 
Philosophy  of  Railicays  (1849);  The  Infiumce 
of  the  Cana/s  of  Canada  on  her  Agriculture 
(1850) ;  Report  on  the  Victoria  Bridge  (1853) ; 
Canadian  Waterways  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Atlantic  (1893). 

KEEL  (Icel.  kjolr,  Dan.  kjol,  Swed.  WI,  keel). 
In  wooden  ships  the  keel  is  a  construction  of 
rectangular  section  made  up  of  timbers  scarfed 
and  bolted  together;  it  is  the  first  part  of  the 
ship  to  be  laid  upon  the  building  blocks,  hCTce 
the  term  "layjng  of  the  keel"  is  synonymoua 
with  beginning  the  actual  construction  of  a 
ship.  It  extends  from  the  sternpoet  (or  nidder- 
poat  in  wood-built  single-screw  steamers)  to  the 
forefoot,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  stem  by  the 


gripe  and  apron.  In  iron  and  steel  steamers 
the  keel  consists  of  the  vertical  keel  plates  and 
the  flat  keel  plates,  the  latter  being  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  keel.  The  vertical  keel  is  in- 
ternal and  in  vessels  having  double  bottoms  ex- 
tends from  the  bottom  plating  or  flat  keel  to 
the  inner  bottom.  Iron  and  steel  sailing  ships 
and  some  steamers  have  external  bar  or  hollow 
keels.  In  all  kinds  of  vessels  the  keel  is  one 
of  the  principal  lon^tudinal  ties  holding  the 
ship  together  and  stiffening  her  in  Uie  direction 
of  her  length.  To  reduce  the  angle  of  roll  in 
modem  men-of-war,  bilge  keels  are  fitted.  These 
consist  of  plating  extending  longitudinally  like 
an  external  keel,  but  at  the  turn  of  the  bilge, 
for  about  three-fiftha  the  length  amidships.  The 
secticm  of  this  keel  is  usually  that  of  a  very 
acute  isosceles  triangle  with  its  base  against 
the  ship's  bottom;  the  aides  consist  of  plating, 
and  the  space  inside  is  ordinarily  filled  with 
wood.  (See  Biloe.)  Instead  of  using  bilge 
keels,  merchant  vessels  are  usually  steadied  by 
keeping  their  righting  moment  (see  Shipbuild- 
ing) fairly  weak  by  means  of  arrangements  of 
cargo  and  water  ballast.  A  false  keel  is  a  fac- 
ing of  timber  spiked  to  the  main  keel  to  pro- 
tect it.  Docking  keels  are  side  keels  occasion- 
ally placed  on  ships  (especially  heavily  armored 
ones)  for  convmience  in  docking.  They  receive 
the  upward  thrust  of  bilge  shores  and  distribute 
it  along  the  bottom  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  bending  in  the  bottom  plating  or  warping  or 
bending  the  frames.  Keel  blocks  are  the  short 
built-up  piles  of  timber  on  which  the  keel  of  a 
ship  rests  in  building  or  when  in  a  dry-dock. 

KEEOiER,  Jambs  Edward  (1857-1900).  An 
American  astronomer,  born  at  La  Salle,  111.,  and 
educated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1881.  He  took  part  in 
the  solar  eclipse  expedition  to  Colorado  (1878) 
and  four  years  afterward  in  the  Mount  Whitney 
expedition.  After  a  year  at  the  All^heny 
(Pa.)  Observatory  he  went  to  Germany  and 
studied  under  Quincke  in  Heidelberg  and  Von 
Helmholtz  in  Berlin.  He  was  appointed  as- 
sistant in  the  Lick  Observatory  in  1886  and  two 
years  later  became  its  astronomer.  In  1898  he 
succeeded  Hotden  as  director  of  the  Lick  Obser- 
vatory after  nine  years  at  the  head  of  the  Al- 
legheny Observatory.  Keeler's  greatest  work 
was  in  spectroscopy,  his  most  notable  achieve- 
ments in  this  field  being  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  wave  length  of  the  fundamental 
green  ray  of  the  nebular  spectrum  and  the 
demonstration,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  of 
the  truth  of  Maxwell's  theory  regarding  the 
meteoric  constitution  of  the  rings  of  Saturn. 
He  wrote  Spectroscopic  Observations  of  Nebula 
(1894)  and  many  contributions  to  the  Astro- 
physical  Journal,  of  which  he  was  coeditor,  and 
to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society. 

EEEXEY,  Leslie  (1836-1900).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  originator  of  the  Keeley  Cure. 
He  was  bom  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  grad- 
uated at  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in 
1863,  and  later  entered  the  Federal  army  as  a 
surgeon.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed 
to  Dwight,  III.,  where  he  b^an  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  Here  in  1880  he  opened  a  sana- 
torium for  persons  addicted  to  the  immoderate 
use  of  alcohol  and  opium.  His  cure  consisted 
of  a  secret  preparation,  which  he  said  contained 
bichloride  of  gold ;  and  such  was  bis  success  that 
he  was  able  to  form  a  company  which,  founded] 
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rimilar  Banatoriiuns  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
ti7.  Dr.  Keeley  claimed  that,  when  his  medi- 
cine was  administered  according  to  bis  direc- 
tions, it  had  no  injurious  effecto  and  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  patients  treated  were  permanently 
cured.  Besides  his  The  Morphine  Eater,  or  From 
Bondage  to  Freedom  (1881),  he  published  nu- 
merous artic1<«  in  the  periodical  press. 

KEELEY,  Mrs.  Mabt  Anne  (IS06  or  1806- 
99).  An  English  comic  actress,  the  wife  of 
R(A>ert  Keeley  (q.v.) .  Boro  in  Ipswich,  she 
made  her  appearance  as  Miss  Goward  ( her 
maiden  name)  in  Dublin  in  1823.  In  1826  she 
went  to  Ix>ndon,  soon  becoming  a  member  of 
the  company  at  Covent  Garden,  with  Mr.  Keeley, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  1829.  Among  the 
parts  in  which  she  won  her  great  popularity 
Were  Nerisaa  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (1830), 
Smike  in  Nicholas  Nicklehy  (1837),  Jack  Shep- 

S;rd  (1838),  Sairey  Gamp  (1844),  and  Betty 
artin  (1855).  In  1836-37  the  Eeeleys  visited 
America  with  great  success.  From  1844  to  1847 
they  managed  the  I^rceum,  where  their  produc- 
tion of  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ran  for  over 
a  year.  The  last  40  years  of  her  life  were  passed 
chiefly  in  retirement.  On  her  ninetieth  birthday 
a  public  reception  was  given  her  at  the  Lyceum. 
She  died  in  London,  March  12,  1899.  Consult: 
Lewes,  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting  (New 
York.  1878);  Scott,  The  Drama  of  Yesterday 
and  To-day  (London,  1890) ;  Goodman,  The 
Keeleys  on  the  Btage  and  off  (ib.,  1895). 

KEELEY,  Robert  (1793*1869).  An  En^ish 
comedian.   He  was  bom  in  London,  where  he  ap- 

K>ared,  after  playing  in  the  provinces,  in  1818. 
□ring  the  following  years  he  became  a  great 
favorite  as  Jemmy  Green  in  Tom  and  Jerry,  Mr. 
Bounceable  In  What  Have  I  Done?  Peter  Pall 
Mall  in  The  Prisoner  of  War,  and  in  many  other 
popular  pieces.  He  was  most  effective  in  the 
character  of  comic  suffering  or  stupidity.  His 
Touchstone  was  excetlent,  and  he  made  an  ad- 
mirttble  Sir  Andrew  Agoechedc  when,  with 
Charles  Kean,  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  1860, 
he  revived  Twelfth  Night.  He  died  in  London. 
Consult  Marston,  Our  Recent  Actors  (London, 
1890),  and  authorities  referred  to  under  Keelet, 
Mrs.  Mary  Anne. 

KEEL^ATJX'HTG.  A  punishment  for- 
merly inflicted  in  the  British  and  Netherlands 
navies  for  certain  very  serious  offenses.  By 
means  of  whips  or  taclues,  usual^  on  the  fore- 
yard  arms,  the  offender  was  hauled  fr<Hn  one  side 
of  the  ship  to  the  other  (or  from  one  yard  to 
the  other)  underneath  the  keel,  being  made  to 
sink  by  weights  attached  to  his  feet. 

KEWLINQ  ISLANDS,  or  Cocoa.  A  group 
of  23  small  coral  islands  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  and  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in 
lat.  12'  4'  to  12'  13'  K.  and  long.  90'  50'  E., 
600  miles  southwest  of  Java  (Mapi  World, 
L  30).  Products  are  coconuts  and  coconut  oil. 
The  ialands  were  discovered  by  Captain  Reeling 
in  1609,  studied  by  Darwin  in  1836  and  Dr.  H.  O. 
Forbes  in  1878.  The  British  acquired  them  in 
1856.  Pop.,  1911,  749,  mostly  Malays.  It  was 
off  these  islands  that  the  German  cruiser  Emden 
was  destroyed  by  the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney 
in  the  European  War  which  started  in  1914. 
See  War  in  EtrBOPE. 

KEELSON,  kdVaon  ( Swed.  kSlsvin,  Dan. 
kjSlsvin,  Norw.  kjolsvill,  keelson,  from  Swed. 
kdl,  Dan.,  Norw.  kjUl,  keel  +  soiH,  Icel.  avill, 
tffU,  AS.  ayll.  Eng.  sill;  influenced  in  Swed., 
Dan.        popular  confusion  with  avin,  Qoth. 


icein,  OHG.,  AS.  tuHn,  Ger.  Sohtoein,  Eng. 
twine).  In  wooden  vessels,  a  construction  of 
timl>er  similar  to  the  keel,  but  resting  on  the 
floor  timbers  directly  above  the  keel  and  bolted 
to  it,  thus  gripping  the  floor  timbers  firmly  in 
place.  Side  keelsons  or  bilge  keelsons  are  smaller  ' 
than  the  main  keelson  and  placed  out  towards 
the  turn  of  the  bilge.  Sister  keelsons  are  side 
keelsons  close  up  to  the  main  keelson  and  bolted 
to  it  as  well  as  to  the  floor-timbers  and  garboard 
strakes. 

KEELY  HOTOB.  A  machine  purporting  to 
furnish  motive  power  at  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  energy.  It  began  to  attract  attention  in  1874 
and  for  several  years  excited  wide  interest.  Its 
inventor,  John  W.  Keely,  a  carpenter  who  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1837  and  died  there 
Nov.  18,  1898,  made  many  startling  claims  and 
predictions  for  the  success  of  liis  motors,  as- 
serting that  they  were  destined  to  revolutionize 
mechanics.  Several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  suliscribed  for  the  stock  of  the  company 
formed  to  control  the  invention,  and,  while  the 
nature  of  the  machine  was  kept  a  carefully 
guarded  secret,  it  was  widely  exploited  and  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Various  exhi- 
bitions were  given,  with  some  remarkable  fea- 
tures; but  the  promised  developments  ne%'er  ap- 
peared, and  after  the  inventor's  death  the  fraud 
was  thoroughly  exposed,  it  being  shown  that  the 
force  was  supplied  by  &  hidden  compressed-air 
apparatus. 

KEEN,  Dora  (1871-  ).  An  American 
teaveler  and  Alpinist,  also  a  social  and  educa- 
tional worker.  She  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
a  daughter  of  the  surgeon  W.  W.  Keen.  After 
graduating  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  1896, 
she  held  various  responsible  civic  positions  in 
Philadelphia,  helping  to  bring  about  important 
reforms.  In  her  travels  she  covered  the  North 
American  continent  from  Alaska  to  Panama, 
both  coasts  of  South  America  and  the  interior 
of  the  southern  portion,  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  Asia  and  northern  Africa;  and  she 
made  numerous  visits  to  Europe.  Her  activity 
as  an  Alpinist  began  with  eight  ascents  of  flrst- 
class  peaks  in  the  Alps  in  1009-10.  In  the  mid- 
summer of  1911  her  inadequately  outfitted  ex- 
pedition, hastily  organized  for  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Blackburn  (16,140  feet)  in  Alaska,  was 
unsuccessful;  but,  returning  early  in  1912,  with 
only  local  prospectors  for  companions,  she  ac- 
complished the  first,  ascent  of  this  sub-Arctic 
peak.  Out  of  33  days  which  the  party  spent 
entirely  on  glaciers,  for  20  they  were  without 
tents,  sleeping  in  snow  caves  at  low  tempera- 
tures; and  for  10  days  they  had  only  candles 
for  fuel.  This  expedition  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  journey  of  300  miles  on  foot  and  by 
open,  camp-built  boat  across  the  Alaskan  wilder- 
ness to  the  Yukon  River;  for  126  miles  the 
route  lay  over  Skolai  Pass,  which  Miss  Keen 
was  the  first  woman  ever  to  cross.  In  1914, 
with  three  men,  she  made  scientific  observations 
of  the  glaciers  of  Harriman  and  Collie  fiords. 
Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  and  made  the 
first  exploration  of  the  Harvard  Glacier,  reach- 
ing its  sources  {6100  feet).  Miss  Keen  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  to  popular  and  geo- 
graphical magazines  and  lectured  on  her  ex- 
periences. She  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  Londcm,  in  1914. 

KEEN,  WnxiAV.  Williams  (1837-  ). 
An  eminent  American  surgeon.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  and  studied  at  Brown  Univer- 
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sitj,  where  he  graduated  in  1850.  After  a 
three  years'  course  in  JefferBon  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  he  served  as  an  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  Federal  army  during  part  of  the  Civil 
War.  For  two  years  he  studied  abroad,  return- 
ing in  1866  to  Philadelphia*  to  practice  and  to 
lecture  on  anatomical  subjects  in  J^erson  Medi- 
cal College.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Philadel- 
phia School  of  Anatomy  during  1866-75,  was 
professor  of  artistic  anatomy  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1876-90,  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1884-89,  and  thereafter,  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1907,  professor  of  surgery  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  A  specialist  in  the  surgery  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  Dr.  Keen  was 
among  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  perform 
successfully  new  and  difficult  operations  in  this 
field.  He  received  honorary  degrees  from  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  and  Brown,  Northwest- 
ern, Toronto,  Edinburgh,  Yale,  St.  Andrews, 
OreifHwald,  and  Upaala  universities,  and  served 
as  president  of  the  American  Sur^^cat  Associa- 
tion  (1898),  the  American  Uedlcal  Association 
(1900),  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  (1903),  and  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  (after  1907).  In  1914,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Surgical  Associa- 
tion, he  was  elected  president  for  the  meeting 
of  1917.  After  1894  he  was  foreign  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Soci6t6  de  Chirurgie  de 
Paris,  the  Soci£t6  Beige  de  Chirurgie,  and  the 
Clinical  Society  of  London;  honorary  fellow  of 
the  Royal  CoU^  of  Surgeons  of  England,  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fttr  Chirurgie,  the  Italian 
Surgical  Society,  the  Palermo  Surgical  Society, 
and  the  Berliner  Medicinische  Gesellschaft;  and 
associate  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  published ;  Clinical  Charts 
of  the  Human  Body  (1870);  Early  History  of 
Practical  Anatomy  (1875);  Surgical  Complica- 
tiona  and  SeguOt  of  Typhoid  Fev«r  (1808); 
Addresses  and  Other  Papers  (1005);  Animal 
Experimentation  and  Medical  Progress  (1914); 
also  an  edition  of  Heath's  Practical  Anatomy 
(1870),  the  American  edition  of  Gray's  Anatomy 
(1887),  the  American  Teat-Book  of  Surgery 
(1899,  1903),  and  Keen's  System  of  Surgery 
(1905-13). 

KEENE.  A  city  and  Uie  county  seat  of 
Cheshire  Co..  N.  H.,  43  miles  (direct)  southwest 
of  Concord,  on  the  Ashuelot  River,  and  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  New  Hamp- 
shire, E  8).  It  is  within  12  miles  of  Monadnock 
Mountain,  is  situated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills,  and  has  broad  and  well-shaded 
streets,  a  State  normal  school,  Elliot  City  Hos- 
pital, and  a  public  library.  The  city  has  also 
a  number  of  parks,  covering  altogether  about 
220  acres.  Eeene  is  noted  for  its  manufactures 
of  woodenware;  it  has  sereral  chair,  furniture, 
pail,  and  tub  factories,  shops  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  a  poUery,  shoe  factory,  woolen 
mill,  glue  works,  toy,  celluloid-comb,  and  wood- 
heel  factories,  a  granite-cutting  plant,  and  door, 
sash,  and  blind  factories.  The  water  works  are 
owned  by  the  municipality.  Pop.,  1900,  9165; 
1»10,  10,068;  1914,  10.451;  1920,  11,210.  Set- 
tled under  the  authority  of  Massachusetts  in 
1734,  Keene  was  known  as  Upper  Ashuelot  until 
it  was  incorporated  in  1753  by  New  Hampshire 
under  its  present  name.  It  was  diartered  as  a 
city  in  1874.  Consult  Hale,  Annate  of  the  Tount 
of  Keene  from  1790  to  1815  (Eeene,N.H.,  IBSl). 


and  Griffin,  Biatorj/  of  the  Toum  of  Keene  (lb., 

1004). 

KEEHE,  Charles  Sauitel  (1823-01).  An 
Ei^Ush  pen-and-ink  humorous  artist,  bom  at 
Homs^.  While  working  in  an  architect's  of- 
fice, for  which  he  had  j^ven  up  his  father's 

Srofession  of  law,  he  spent  all  his  spare  time  in 
oing  water  colors  of  historical  and  nautical 
subjecto,  which  his  mother  sold.  The  architect's 
office  he  soon  forsook  for  wood  engraving,  in 
which  he  served  a  five  years'  apprenticeship.  His 
first  independent  work  was  for  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  but  it  was  Punch  that  made  bis 
reputation  uid  with  which  he  was  closely  con- 
nected from  1851.  After  1872  Keene  waa  much 
helped  by  the  notes  and  sketofaes  of  humorous 
incidento  made  by  his  friend  Joseph  Crawhall. 
For  the  magazine  Once  a  Week,  started  in  1859, 
he  did  illustrations  to  Charles  Reade's  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth  and  George  Meredith's  Evan 
Harrington.  He  stends  first  among  English 
pen-and-ink  artists,  obtaining  his  effecte  with- 
out forcing.  His  etohings,  only  60  in  number 
and  mostly  for  private  circulation,  also  rank 
high.  Consult:  C.  J.  Keene,  Pour  Hundred  Pic- 
tures of  our  People,  sketehes  from  Punc^  (Ixin- 
don,  1888) ;  G.  S.  Layard,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Charles  Keene  ( ib.,  1892 ) ;  The  Work  of  Charles 
Keene,  with  introduction  by  Joseph  Pennell 
(New  York,  1897). 

KEENE,  LAintA  (tl820-73).  The  stage 
name  of  Mary  Moss,  an  actress,  who  was  born  m 
England,  but  who  completed  her  career  in  Amer- 
ica. Her  greatest  suoeess  before  coming  to  this 
country  was  as  Pauline  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons 
(in  London,  1851).  She  left  England  in  1852 
and  went,  by  way  of  the  United  States,  where 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  New  York,  on 
Sept.  20,  1852,  to  Australia.  In  1855  she  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  about  a  year  later  she 
opened  there  a  playhouse  bearing  her  own  name. 
Her  most  celebrated  production  was  Our  Amer- 
ican Cousin,  which  she  brought  out  in  1858,  with 
Joseph  Jefferson  as  Asa  Trenchard  and  E.  A. 
Sothem  as  Lord  Dundreary.  She  afterward 
toured  with  it,  and  it  was  during  one  of  her 
presentations  of  this  play  in  1865  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  waa  assassinated.  Most  of  the  last 
10  years  of  her  career  she  continued  to  direct 
her  traveling  company.  As  a  star,  she  was  very 
successful,  especially  in  melodramatic  pieces. 
Miss  Keene  was  twice  married — to  H.  W.  Tay# 
lor  in  1847  and  to  Jc^n  Lutz  10  years  later. 
She  died  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Nor.  4,  1873.  Con- 
sult Creahan,  The  Life  of  Laura  Keene  (Phila^ 
delphia,  1897). 

KEENER,  John  Chbistian  (1819-1906). 
An  American  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He 
graduated  with  the  first  class  from  Wesleyan 
University  in  1836,  entered  the  Methodist  min- 
istry in  1843,  and  when  the  church  was  divided 
in  1844  rranained  with  the  Church  South.  For 
nearly  20  years  he  was  pastor  of  churches  in 
New  Orleans,  and  from  1866  to  1870  edited  the 
New  Orl&tns  Christian  Advocate.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  Bishop.  He  was  the  author  of  Post 
Oak  Circuit  (1857;  13th  thousand,  1875).  pub- 
lished anonymously.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Jefferson  Devis. 

KEENBil,  William  Albebt  (1856-1913). 
An  American  jurist  and  legal  scholar,  bom  at 
Augusta,  Ga.  He  graduated  from  Emory  Col- 
lege in  1874  and  from  Harvard  Law  Sdiool  in 
1877.   Admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  he  later 
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■cored  &b  jnitlee  of  tlie  Supreme  Conii  of  that 
State.   At  Harvard  he  was  aniatant  profeMor 

of  law  in  1883-88  and  Story  profesBor  in  1888- 
90,  and  at  Columbia  UniverBity  professor  of 
law  in  1890-92,  Kent  professor  from  then  until 
1002,  and  dean  of  the  Law  School  from  1801 
to  1901.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Qtuui-Contracts  (1803),  and  edited  a  selection 
of  cases  on  the  law  of  contracts,  private  corpora- 
tions, and  quasi  contracts,  and  on  equity  juris- 
prudwice. 

KEEP.  In  mediarral  fortification,  the  central 
and  principal  tower  or  building  of  a  castle,  and 
that  to  which  the  garrison  retired,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, when  the  outer  ramparts  had  fallen.  See 

CABTI.E. 

KEEP,  RoHEBT  PoBTEB  (1844-1004).  An 
American  educator  and  author.  He  was  born 
at  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  graduated  from  Yale 
University  in  1865.  After  two  years  as  an  in-' 
struetor  at  Yale,  he  was,  during  1869-71,  United 
States  Consul  at  the  Pirseus,  the  harbor  town  of 
Athens,  Greece.  After  hfs  return  he  engaged  in 
teaching  at  WilHston  Seminary,  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  and  in  1885  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  free  academy  at  Norwich,  Conn.  In  1903 
he  became  principal  of  Miss  Porter's  School  for 
Girls  at  Farmington,  Conn.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  Autenrieth's  Homerio  Dio- 
timary  (1876;  later  eds.);  Stories  from  Be- 
rodotut  (1879)  -,  Euential  Vaes  of  the  Mooda  im 
Greek  and  Latin  (1882);  Homer's  Iliad,  books 
i-vi  (1883);  Greek  Lessons  (1885). 

KEEP,  Wlixu-M  John  (1842-1918).  An 
American  manufacturer  of  stoves  and  of  test- 
ing machines,  bom  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  he 
studied  in  the  college  between  1858  and  1864. 
In  1865  he  graduate  in  civil  engineering  from 
Unitm'Coll^.  He  then  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stoves  and  in  1884  became  superin* 
tendent  of  the  Michigan  Stove  Company.  In 
1885  he  discovered  the  relation  between  shrink- 
age and  the  chemical  composition  of  cast  iron, 
and  to  determine  this  he  devised  the  system  of 
Keep's  Test,  or  Mechanical  Analysis.  He  was 
a  vice  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  1904-06.  He  is  author 
of  Cos*  Iron  (1902). 

KEEPEB  OP  THE  OBEAT  SEAIi.  See 

QBKAT  SK4L. 

KEEWATIN,  ke-wfi'tln.  A  former  district 
of  Canada  lying  immediately  west  of  Hudson 
Bay  and  ^ten^ng  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
By  recent  legislation  the  area  was  distributed 
to  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  4q.v.)  and  On- 
tario ( q.v. )  at  the  south  and  to  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories (q.v.)  at  the  north.  The  name  was  of 
Indian  orufn,  signifying  'northwest  wind.' 

KEBWATIN*  kS-wU'tln.  A  town  In  Kenora 
District,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
130  miles  east  of  Winnipeg  (Map:  Ontario, 
F  8).  There  is  a  park  at  Keewatin  Beach. 
There  are  lumber  and  boat-building  industries. 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing  are  to  be  haA  in  the 
vicinity.  I^e  town  is  a  well-known  summer 
resort.    Pop.,  1901,  11S6;  1911,  1242. 

XEFF,  or  EIr-XEPP,  fil-kef .  A  strongly  for- 
tified town  in  the  nortiiwestem  part  of  Tunis, 
about  125  miles  south-southwest  of  the  city  of 
Tunis.  It  is  an  important  strategic  point  and 
a  commercial  centre,  with  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain  and  olives.  Its  citadel  on  a  rocky 
height  above  the  town  is  occupied  by  a  French 
garriacm.    "The  town  dates  from  a  Phtenician- 


Niimidian  colony  vliich  became  the  Roman  Stooa 
Veneris.  It  contains  a  ruined  temple  of  Venus 
and  several  aneient  Roman  remains  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  geographical  and  archsological  soeiefy. 
Pop.,  6500. 

KEPTB,  or  KEPTTTH,  k«r@r  (Caucasian, 
from  Turk,  kaif,  delight).  A  fermented  bever- 
age made  from  milk  and  similar  to  kumiss 
(q.T.).  It  is  made  in  the  Caucasus  and  has  been 
introduced  into  Europe  and  America,  where  it 
is  prescribed  for  invalids.  In  the  United  States 
cow's  milk  alone  is  commonly  used,  although  a 
mixture  of  milk  and  buttermilk  is  sometimes 
employed.  The  true  kefir  fermentation  is  induced 
by  kefir  grains,  which  are  hard,  yellowish  aggre- 
gations about  the  size  of-a  pea  and  contain  sev- 
eral yeast  cells  and  a  number  of  lactic  acid 
bacilli.  At  the  proper  temperature  the  fer- 
mentation is  completed  in  two  or  three  days. 
Frequent  shaking  prevents  the  rising  of  the 
cream  and  later  tne  formation  of  lumps  of 
curd.  A  part  of  the  milk  sugar  is  broken  up 
into  alcohol,  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  lactic  acid; 
but  the  casdn  is  apparently  not  changed,  as  it 
is  in  the  case  of  kumiss.  Good  kefir  should  be 
effervescent.  It  contains  about  0.75  per  cent 
of  alcohol  and  I  per  cent  of  lactic  acid,  to- 
gether with  the  constituents  of  normal  milk  in 
slightly  diminished  proportions.  Kefir  is  richer 
in  albuminoids  than  kumiss,  contains  less  alco- 
hol, and  is  less  acid.  As  a  ronedy  for  lung 
diseases,  stomach  disorders,  ancemia,  and  glandu- 
lar tuberculosis,  kefir  is  held  in  high  repute  by 
the  Caucasians,  and  its  therapeutical  value  haa 
lately  been  recognized  by  the  medical  prpfessiwi 
also,  especially  in  intestinal  putrefaction,  in 
auto-intoxication,  and  in  stimulating  nutritim 
in  debility. 

EEOOIT'SA,  Laeb.  One  of  the  soH»lIed  Four 
Lakes  (q.v.)  of  Wisconsin. 

KFiTTAlffA,  k6-ha'm&.  See  Cubse  or  Kb- 
HAUA,  The. 

KEI,  kU,  or  KEY  ISIiANDS.  A  group  of 
islands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Baada  Sea, 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  situated  in  lat.  5''-6'' 
8.  and  about  long.  133°  E.  (Map:  East  Indies, 
H  7).  It  is  composed  of  the  islands  of  Great 
Kei  and  Little  Kei  and  a  number  of  islets,  with 
a  total  area  estimated  at  572  square  miles.  With 
the  exception  of  Great  Kei,  which  is  mountain- 
ous and  volcanic,  the  islands  of  the  group  are 
low  and  of  coral  formation.  They  are  all  well 
wooded  and  fertile.  Teakwood  is  found  in 
abundance.  The  group  belongs  to  the  Dutch, 
forming  a  part  of  the  Residency  of  Amboina. 
Pop.  (est.),  23,000,  chiefly  natives  of  New 
Guinea  and  Malaya. 

XEIPEB,  kl'fSr,  Joseph  Wabben  (1836- 
).  An  American  soldier  and  politician, 
bom  in  Clark  Co.,  Ohio.  He  was  educated  at 
Antioch  College  and  in  1856  settled  in  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  where  he  began  to  study  law.  Two 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  gave  up  his  prac- 
tice to  accept  a  commission  as  major  of  the  Third 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  rose  to  the  brevet  rank  of 
major  general  of  volunteers  in  1865.  During 
Lee's  last  campaign  General  Keifer's  troops  were 
among  those  which  compelled  the  surrender  of 
Swell's  corps  at  Sailor's  Creek,  and  General 
Keifer  received  the  surrender  of  Commodore 
Tucker  and  the  Marine  Brigade,  which  numbered 
about  2000  men.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  de- 
clined a  commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-dxth  United  States  Infantey.  He  served 
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in  the  Ohio  State  Senate  in  1868-69,  held  a  num- 
ber of  offices  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, was  choaen  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1876,  and  the  same  year 
was  sent  to  Congress,  of  which  body  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a  member  until  1883.  During  the 
last  two  years  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Lagonda 
(Ohio)  National  Bank.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  he  was  commlsnoned  a 
major  general  of  volunteers  and  for  a  time  com- 
manded the  Seventh  Corps,  encamped  near  Ha- 
vana. He  wrote  Slavery  and  Four  Years  of 
War  (2  vols.,  1900). 

EEiaHLEY,  k&ni.  A  municipal  borough  in 
the  West  Ridii^  of  YotkBhire,  England,  on  the 
Aire,  17  miles  west-northwest  of  Bradford  (Map: 
Kngland,  E  3).  It  has  important  manufactures 
of  worsted,  machines,  tools,  and  paper.  A  me- 
chanics' institute,  opened  in  1870,  contains  a 
flourishing  art  school  and  museum.  The  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal  connects  it  with  Hull.  Its 
growth  is  due  to  its  manufacturing  enterprise 
and  dates  largely  from  its  incorporation  in  1882. 
It  has  three  parks,  a  free  Carnegie  library,  and 
owns  its  water,  gas,  tramways,  artisans'  dwell- 
ings and  other  house  property,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  and  a  cemetery.  It  was  incorporated  In 
1882  with  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  coun- 
cilors.   Pop..  lOCil,  41,564;  1011,  43,487. 

KEIOHTLGT,  k^tH,  Thomas  (1789-1872). 
An  Irish  author,  born  in  County  Kildare.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  settled 
in  London  in  1824.  and  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erary work.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
are:  Fairp  Mythology  (1828;  Bohn's  Library, 
1850) ;  Tales  and  Popular  Fictiont  (1834) ;  My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy  (1831); 
creditable  histories  of  Greece  (I83S).  of  Rome 

(1836)  ,  of  England  (1837-39).  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (1840).  and  of  India  (1846-47);  Life, 
Opinions,  and  Writingn  of  John  Milton  (1855)  ; 
Shake/tpeare  Expositor  (1887);  The  Crusaders 
(1834);   ftecret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages 

( 1837 )  ,  which  was  published  anonymously  and 
against  the  author's  wishes. 

K£IEI,  kflTv*.  or  HrroTSUBABHi,  shtOts'- 
bfish-I  (1837-1002).  A  Japanese  statesman. 
Shogun  of  Japan,  and  "the  last  of  the  Tycoons." 
He  was  the  seventh  son  of  the  famous  Nariaki, 
Daimyo  of  Mito  and  chief  of  the  party  opposed  to 
foreign  intercourse  when  the  Townsend  Harris 
Treaty  of  1858  forced  this  issue  upon  the  Yeddo 
government  and  the  daimyos.  In  his  eleventh 
year  KCiki  was  adopted  into  the  feudal  house  of 
Hitotsubashi  in  Yeado.  and  at  15  took  the  name 
of  Yosbinobu.  or,  as  the  Chinese  characters  rep- 
resenting the  name  are  pronounced.  K^iki. 
When  the  childless  Shogun  lyesada  was  looking 
about  for  an  heir,  the  candidacy  of  Keiki  was 
urged  by  his  father  and  a  large  following  of  the 
daimyos.  because  of  his  abilities,  popularity,  and 
nearness  of  relationship  to  the  Tokugawa  (q.v.) 
or  shogunal  family,  and  because  through  nim 
they  hoped  to  keep  .Tapan  isolated  from  foreign 
contact,  and  thus  uphold  the  dignity  and  sacr^- 
/less  of  the  land;  but  the  Premier  li  (q.v.)  ap- 
pointed ly^mociii,  of  the  house  of  Kii;  but  after 
the  assflfisination  of  li.  Ktiki  was  appointed  the 
young  Shogun's  guardian.  He  arrived  in  Kyoto 
March  1,  1863,  being  expected  to  lead  an  army 
to  expel  the  foreigners  from  the  country,  the 
Emperor  also  making  him  chief  guardian  of  his 
own  person,  at  a  time  when  the  Chosbu  dansmen 


were  about  to  attack  the  city  and  carry  off  the 
Mikado.  K^iki  avoided  factions  and  endeavored 
to  steer  his  way  clear  amid  multiplying  com- 

f>lications.  He  summoned  the  daimyos  to  a  de- 
iberative  assembly  in  Kyoto  to  consider  the 
situation.  When  the  Shogun  ly^mochi  died  of 
kaklce,  Aug.  8,  1868,  the  court  conferred  upon 
Kfitki  the  headship  of  the  Tokugawa  family. 
One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  new  regime 
was  the  T^eal  of  the  old  ordinance  forbidding 
Japanese  to  leave  the  country.  On  the  9th  of 
November,  1867,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Sho- 
gun, a  post  he  liad  l>een  very  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept, but,  leaving  Kyoto  Jan.  3,  1868,  after  the 
coup  d'£tat  (Jan.  3,  1868),  which  changed  the 
whole  system  of  administration  and  placed  a  new 
government  in  power,  subject  to  the  Mikado  only, 
he  was  later  recalled  from  Osaka  by  the  Mikado 
end  the  new  government,  who  assured  him  of 
their  friendship.  With  his  army  he  set  out  on 
January  27,  but  his  troops  were  defeated  at 
Fushimi.  K4iki  fled  to  Yeddo.  first  notifying 
the  foreign  ministers  then  in  Osaka  tliat  lie  was 
no  longer  able  to  give  them  any  protection.  Ar- 
rived at  Yeddo,  he  decided  to  submit  to  the 
Mikado  and  requested  his  supporters  to  do  the 
same.  His  submission  was  accepted,  pardon  was 
granted,  and  he  retired  to  Shidzuolia.  His  pri- 
vate name  was  Ichido.  Consult  R.  W.  Clement, 
"Last  of  the  Shoguns,"  In  Open  Court,  voL 
xxviii  (Chicago,  1914), 

KEIL,  kll,  Heinbich  GoTrrBiED  Theodob 
(1822-94).  A  German  classical  scholar,  horn 
at  Oressow,  near  Wismar.  After  studying  at  the 
universities  of  GOttingen  and  Bonn,  he  spent 
two  years  (1844-46)  in  investigating  the  manu- 
scripts preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Italy.  In 
1859  he  was  made  professor  of  classical  philol- 
ogy at  Erlangen  and  from  1869  until  his  death 
fliled  a  similar  chair  at  the  University  of  Halle. 
He  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  his  remarkable  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Orammatici  Latini  (1856- 
80) ;  of  the  seven  volumes,  five  were  done  by 
Keil,  while  the  two  on  Priscian  were  by  Hertz, 
His  other  well-known  works  are  editions  of  the 
Epistulte  of  Plinp  the  Younger  (1853:  2d  ed., 
1870,  with  index  by  Mommsen)  ;  Varro's  Rerum 
Rusticarum  Libri  Tres,  with  commentary  (1882- 
84) ;  and  Cato's  De  Agri  Cultura  ( 1802'et  seq.). 
Consult  Sandys,  A  History  of  Classical  Scholar' 
ship,  vol.  iii  (Cambridge,  1908). 

KEIL,  JoHAifN  Kabl  Fbiedbich  (1807-88). 
A  Lutheran  theologian,  bora  in  Lauterbach,  near 
Oelanitz,  Saxcmy.  He  was  educated  at  Doroat 
and  Berlin  and  returned  in  1833  to  teach  Old 
and  New  Testament  exegesis  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  former  university,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  retirement  to  Leipzig,  with  a 
pension,  in  1858.  He  was  joint  ediU>r  of  com- 
mentaries upon  various  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (1861-67),  which  exhausted  several  Ger- 
man editions  and  were  also  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. He  had  published  previously;  Der  Tempel 
Salomos  (1839);  Lehrlmch  der  hisioriech-krifi- 
schen  Einleitung  in  die  8ehrifte»  den  altm  Tm- 
tatnenta  (1855);  Handbuch  der  hiblisehen  Ar- 
chSologie  (1858-.'>9). 

KEIH,  kim.  Kabl  Tiikodob  (1825-78).  A 
German  Protestant  theologian.  He  was  born  at 
Stuttgart  and  studied  under  F.  C.  Baur  at  the 
University  of  TQbingen  ( 1843-47),  devoting  him- 
self to  philosophy,  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
hiblical  criticism.  Raving  successively  been  tutor 
at  Ulm  and  at  TUbingen,  vicar  at  Stuttgu*t, 
deacon  and  archdeacon  at  EsaUngen  (1866-50), 
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lie  became  professor  of  historical  theology  at  the 
University  of  Zurich  in  1860  and  at  Gieseen  in 
1873.  He  was  prominent  among  the  liberal  the- 
olt^ians  of  Germany  and  published  several  voI> 
umes  on  the  history  of  the  Keformation  in 
Swabia,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author 
of  the  Oeschichte  Jetu  von  Nanara  (3  vols., 
1867-72),  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  life  of 
Christ  from  a  rationalistic  point  of  view.  An 
English  translation  of  it  was  published  under 
the  title  Jeaua  of  ^iazareth,  and  the  National 
Life  of  Israel  (6  vols.,  1873-82). 

KEIB-HABDIE,  k^r'-har'dT,  James.  Eng- 
lish labor  leader.    See  Hardig. 

EEISEB,  ki'z^r,  Keinhabd  (1674^1739).  A 
German  composer,  born  at  Tenchem,  near  Weis- 
senfels.  He  received  his  early  musical  education 
from  his  father  and  later  perfected  at  the  Tho- 
masschule  and  the  University  of  Leipzig.  His 
first  success,  lamene,  produced  when  he  was  but 
16  years  of  age,  was  followed  one  year  later  by 
the  opera  Basiliua,  which  ratabtisbed  his  repu- 
tation and  led  to  his  removal  to  Hamburg,  then 
the  leading  operatic  centre  of  Germany,  He 
wrote  about  120  operas  during  the  45  years  of 
his  residence  there  and  is  most  remarkable  for 
his  richness  in  melodic  invention.  While  for 
the  vast  majority  of  his  operas  he  used  the 
stereotyped  subjects  dealing  with  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, he  was  the  first  German  to  use  also  popu- 
lar contemporary  subjects  (often  obscene).  In 
1728,  after  his  return  from  Copenhagen,  where 
for  six  years  he  had  acted  as  musical  director 
to  the  King,  he  was  appointed  canon  and  cantor 
of  St.  Catlwrine's  Church,  Hamburg.  His  com- 
poritions  include  oratorios,  cantatas,  passion 
miuic,  and  considerable  secular  and  chamber 
music  

KEITH,  keth.  A  Scottish  historical  house 
which  first  appears  on  record  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  to^  its  name 
from  the  lands  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian,  to 
which  the  office  of  the  King's  marischal  was  at- 
tached. About  1458  Sir  William  Keith  was 
created  Earl  Marischal  and  Lord  Keith.  His 
house  reached  its  highest  power  in  the  person 
of  his  great-great-grandson,  the  fourth  Earl, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  by  marriage 
with  his  kinswoman,  the  coheiress  of  Inverugie, 
nearly  doubled  the  family  domains,  which  now 
included  lands  in  seven  snires.  These  vast  pos- 
sessions passed  to  his  grandson  George,  the 
fifth  Earl,  who  in  15P3  founded  the  Marischal 
College  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  After 
adding  the  lands  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Deer 
to  his  estates,  misfortunes  fell  upon  the  house 
and  within  less  than  a  century  Dunnottar  was 
in  ruins  and  its  lord  a  landless  exile.  At  the 
age  of  22,  Gborob,  the  tenth  and  last  Earl  Mari- 
schal, took  part,  with  his  younger  brother 
James,  in  the  rising  of  1715.  He  was  attainted, 
and  his  estates  were  forfeited;  but  he  himself 
escaped  abroad,  where  he  rose  to  distinction  in 
the  Prussian  service.  His  communication  to 
the  British  government  of  a  political  secret 
which  he  learned  when  Prussian  Ambassador  at 
Uadrid  procured  his  pardon  in  1760.  A  year 
or  two  afterward  he  revisited  Scotland  and 
bought  back  part  of  the  family  estates,  but  re- 
fused the  proffered  restoration  of  the  family 
titles.  He  speedily  returned  to  Prussia  and  died 
there  in  1778  at  the  age  of  86.  His  brother, 
who  had  risen  in  the  Prussian  service  to  the 
rank  of  field  marshal,  fell  at  Hocbkirch  in  1758. 


(See  Keith,  Jahbs.)  Neither  having  any  issue, 
the  direct  male  line  of  the  house  came  to  an 
end.  Consult:  Buchan,  The  Ancient  and  Noble 
Family  of  Keith  (Peterhead,  1820)  ;  Taylor,  The 
Oreat  Hietorio  Families  of  Scotland  (London, 
1887) ;  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  Peerage  of  acotland 
(2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1913). 

KEITH,  Alexander  (1791-1880).  A  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  divine.  He  was  born  at 
Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire,  Nov.  30,  1791;  edu- 
cated in  Aberdeen;  was  a  minister  of  the  Es- 
tablished church  until  the  disruption  in  1843, 
when  he  joined  the  Free  church.  His  principal 
work.  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  Derived  from  the  Literal  Fulfillmenta 
of  Prophecy  (1828),  has  passed  through  40  edi- 
tions and  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
It  was  followed  by  The  Signs  of  the  Times 
(1832);  Dmnonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion  (1838);  The  Land  of  Israel 
(1843);  The  Harmony  of  Prophecy  (1851). 
These  books  represent  a  literal  interpretation 
of  prophecy  now  largely  laid  aside.  With  a 
deputation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  vis- 
ited Palestine  to  make  researches  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  and  publislied  a  Narrative 
of  the  Mission  to  the  Jews  (^841).  This  has 
been  illustrated  by  his  son,  Dr.  Q.  H.  Keith,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  tour 
and  was  the  first  person  to  take  daguerreotype 
views  of  the  Holv  Land.  He  died  at  Buxton, 
England,  Feb.  8,  1880. 

KEITH,  Arthur  (1864-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can geologist.  He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  was  educated  at  Harvard  University  (A.B., 
1885;  A.M..  1886).  In  1886-87  he  was  an  as- 
sistant on  the  Massachusetts  State  Topograph!- 
cal  Survey.  He  served  as  assistant  from  1887 
to  1894,  and  thereafter  as  geologist,  on  the 
United  States  (geological  Survey,  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations,  dealing  particularly 
with  the  structural  and  stratigraphic  geolopy  of 
the  United  States,  are  published  in  various  bul- 
letins and  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

KEITH,  Arthxtr  ( ?-  ).  A  British  an- 
atomist and  anthropologist.  He  was  educated 
at  Aberdeen  University,  at  University  College, 
London,  and  at  Leipzig.  At  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  he  became  museum  conservator  and 
Hunterian  professor.  In  18911-1902  he  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  1012-13  was  president  of  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute,  and  in  1013  was  made 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  most  valu- 
able anatomical  work  was  on  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  heart.  He  was  assistant  editor 
of  Treyes'a  Surgical  and  Applied  Anatomy,  edited 
Hughes's  Practical  Anatomy  (1902),  and  pub- 
lished Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Anthropoid 
Apes  (1896),  Human  Embryology  and  Mor- 
phology (1901),  Ancient  Types  of  Man  (1911), 
and  Man:  A  History  of  the  Human  Body 
(1912). 

KEITH,  Bbnjauin  Franklin  ( 1-1914).  An 
American  theatrical  manager,  born  at  Hillsboro 
Bridge,  N.  H.  Until  1885  he  was  proprietor  of 
a  circus.  He  then  became  part  owner  of  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  in  Boston,  where  he  initiated 
the  continuous-performance  theatre.  Tin  1006, 
with  P.  F.  Proctor,  he  formed  the  Keith  and 
Proctor  Amusement  Company,  which  soon  con- 
trolled many  vaudeville  theatres  througliout  the 
United  States.  He  also  became  president  of  tlie 
United  Booking  Office  of  America. 

KEITH,  Geobqb  (c.l639-I716).    A  Church 
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of  England  divine  and  early  missionary  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  bom  near  Aberdeen,  at  whose  uni- 
versity he  was  educated  for  the  PrAbyterian. 
ministry.  About  16&2,  however,  he  adopted 
Quaker  principles  and  was  associated  with 
George  Fox  and  Robert  Barclay  in  public  de- 
fense of  them.  He  came  to  America  soon  after 
1684  and  for  some  years  preached  and  prac- 
ticed the  same  doctrines.  Gradually  separating 
from  the  Friends,  he  was  denounced  by  William 
Penn  as  an  apostate  and,  after  endeavoring  to 
organize  a  body  of  Christian  (or  Baptist) 
Quakers,  entered  the  Church  of  England  in  1700. 
His  reasons  for  this  step  were  considered  so 
cogent  that  they  were  chosen  for  the  first  publi- 
cation of  the  newly  organized  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  He  was  a  zealoua 
missionary  for  his  new  creed,  traveling  through 
the  Northern  Colonies  (1702-04)  and  baptizing 
hundreds  of  Quakers.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1704  and  was  appointed  rector  of  Edburton 
in  Sussex  in  the  next  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
wide  learning.  In  1706  he  published  A  Journal 
of  Travels  from  Tfew  Hampshire  to  Caratuck,  on 
the  Continent  of  North  America.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  new  method  for  calculating  longi- 
tude, in  Oeography  and  Navigation  Completed 
(1708).  Consult*  R.  Jones,  The  Quakers  w  the 
American  Colonies  (New  York,- 1911). 

KEITH,    GeOBOE    KErTH-KLPHINSTONE,  Vis- 

counT  (1740-1823).  A  British  admiral.  The 
fifth  son  of  the  tenth  Lord  Elphinstone,  he  was 
bom  at  Elphinstone,  Scotland,  Jan.  7,  1746. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  his  boyhood  and  served  in 
the  East  Indies,  China,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  commanded  the  frigate  Perseus  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1775,  in  the  action 
at  Fort  Mifflin  on  the  Delaware  in  1777,  and 
served  on  shore  in  1780  at  the  reduction  of 
Charleston,  being  actively  employed  in  the  in- 
tervals in  intercepting  American  blockade  run- 
ners and  privateers.  Within  the  decade  of  peace 
from  1783  to  17S3  he  sat  in  Parliament,  first  for 
Dumbarton  and  later  for  Stirlingshire.  He 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron  under 
Lord  Hood  at  Toulon  in  1793,  was  made  a  rear 
admiral  in  1794,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
sent  to  operate  against  the  Dutch  colonies.  In 
this  expedition  he  was  successful,  taking  posses- 
sion of  Cape  Colony,  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca, 
and  the  Molucca  Islands  and  finally,  in  August, 
1706,  capturing  the  Dutch  squadron  of  West 
Africa.  For  these  exploits  he  was  elevated  to 
the  Irish  peerage  as  Baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven 
Marischal.  In  1800  he  cooperated  witti  the  Aus- 
trians  in  the  capture  of  Genoa.  From  1803  to 
1807  he  was  commander  in  chief  in  the  North 
Sea  and  in  1815  commanded  the  Channel  fleet 
which  prevented  the  escape  of  Napoleon  I  and 
led  to  his  subsequent  surrender  to  Captain  Mait- 
land  of  the  Bellerophon.  In  1814  he  was  created 
Viscount  Keith  of  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  died  March  10,  1823,  at  Tully- 
atlan,  Perthshire,  ScotJtind.  Consult  Allardyce, 
Memoir  of  the  Honhle.  Q.  K.  Elphinstone,  K.B., 
Viscount  Keith  (London,  1882). 

KEITH,  James  (1696-1758).  A  Scottish 
general,  beat  known  as  AUrshal  Keith.  The 
second  son  of  William,  ninth  Earl  Marischal  of 
Scotland,  and  Lady  Mary  Drummond,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  he  was  born  at  the  castle 
of  Invemgie  in  Aberdeenshire  on  June  14,  1696, 
and  educated  for  the  legal  profession  at  Edin- 
burgh University.  Having  subsequently  decided 
to  pursue  a  military  career,  he  and  his  elder 


brother  George,  Earl  Marischal,  took  part,  on 
the  side  of  the  bouse  of  Stuart,  in  the  msurrec- 
tion  of  1715  and  after  its  suppression  were  at- 
tainted. (See  KsiTH.  the  house  of.)  Having 
effected  his  escape,  Keith  remained  in  France 
for  some  years,  improving  his  knowledge  of  the 
military  profession  and  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  service.  In  1719,  with  his 
brother  and  other  Scottish  noblemen,  he  sailed 
on  board  the  fleet  which  was  fitted  out  by 
Cardinal  Alberoni  and  the  Spanish  court  for 
the  invasion  of  Scotland.  The  Jacobites  were 
defeated  at  Glenshiet  by  the  royal  army,  under 
General  Wi^tnuua,  and  obliged  to  retreat. 
Keith  escapra  to  the  Continent.  He  continued 
in  the  Spanish  service,  but  as  his  expectations 
of  promotion  were  repeatedly  disappointed,  in 
consequence  of  his  firm  attachment  to  his  reli- 
gion, he  applied  for  a  recommendation  to  the 
Russian  government,  which  was  immediately 
given,  and  he  received  from  the  Czar  Peter  II  a 
commission  as  major  general.  He  distii^uished 
himself  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Swedes, 
particularly  at  the  siege  of  Oczakov  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  Aland  Islands,  but,  finding  the 
Russian  ser^'ice  in  various  respects  disagreeable, 
he  entered  tAat  of  Prussia  in  1747.  King  Fred- 
erick knew  his  merits  and  gave  him  the  rank  of 
field  marshal.  From  this  time  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
relied  as  much  on  the  military  genius  of  Keith 
as  he  did  on  the  diplomatic  ability  of  his  brother 
the  Earl  Marischal.  Keith's  talents  became  still 
more  conspicuous  upon  the  brealcing  out  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  He  shared  the  donbtful  for- 
tunes of  the  King  before  Prague  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  great  victory  of  RMsbach  and  at  the 
retreat  from  Olmtltz.  When  the  Austrians  under 
Daun,  and  the  Prussians  under  their  King,  met 
at  Hochkirch  on  Oct.  14,  1758,  Keith  commanded 
the  right  wing.  The  Prussian  army  was  beaten, 
and  Keith,  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by 
numbers  while  endeavoring  to  force  his  way  at 
the  bayonet  point,  was  shot  through  the  heart. 
His  body  was  recognized  by  Count  Lacy,  for- 
merly his  scholar  in  the  art  of  war,  and  was 
buried  at  Hochkirch.  Keith  wrote  a  brief  but 
interesting  fragment  of  a  memoir  of  his  own 
life,  commencing  with  the  year  1714  and  ending 
in  1734,  which  was  printed  in  1843  by  the  SpiT 
ding  Club.  For  his  military  career  after  enter- 
ing the  Prussian  service,  consult  Carlyle,  The 
Life  of  Frederick  the  Great  (New  York,  1858). 

KEITH,  Sib  William  (1680-1749).  A  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
The  son  of  Sir  William  Keith  of  Ludquhaim, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  he  was  bom  near  Peter- 
head. His  youth  was  spent  among  the  exiled 
Stuarts  at  the  court  of  Saint-Germain.  He  was 
appointed  Surveyor-General  of  Customs  in  the 
Southern  Colonies  of  North  America  and  was 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  (1717-26).  Althou^ 
he  established  some  order  in  the  government,  his 
administration  was  in  the  main  that  of  a  self- 
seeking  demagogue.  In  1720  he  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy  of  his  father,  who  had  died  insol- 
vent, and  later  (1728),  becoming  pecuniarily  in- 
volved, left  America  to  avoid  his  creditors.  His 
subsequent  reputation  is  that  of  a  man  intri- 
guing, treacherous,  and  vain.  He  wrote  a  His- 
tory of  Virginia  ( 1738)  and  was  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  papers  that  appeared 
just  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Nov. 
18,  1749,  while  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  London. 
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XEKEWICH,  kfik'wich,  Robebt  Qeobob 
(1854-1014).  An  English  Boldier.  He  entered 
tiie  army  in  1874  and  aerved  in  the  Malay  Peoin' 
sola  (1875-76),  in  the  Nile  expedition  (1884- 
85),  in  Suakin  (1888),  and  in  South  Africa 
(1899-1902).  He  gained  fame  through  his  126- 
day  defense  of  Kimberley,  from  Oct.  15,  1899, 
to  Feb.  15,  1900,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Gen- 
eral French.  Subsequently  he  was  wounded 
during  De  la  Bey's  fierce  attack  on  his  column 
at  Moedwill  (8a>tembeT,  1001),  and  in  April 
of  the  next  year  he  defeated  Commandant  Kemp 
at  Roouval.  During  the  war  he  was  promoted 
to  major  general,  and  later  he  was  retired. 

KEEUL£  von  STBASONTTZ,  kSlc^-lIi 
ffln  shtra'dd-nlta,  Fbiedbich  AnousT  (1829-96). 
A  celebrated  German  chemist,  born  at  Darm- 
stadt. He  studied  at  Gieesen  and  Paris  and  in 
1856  became  privatdocent  at  Heidelberg.  In 
1858  he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Ghent  and  seven  years  later  professor  at  Bonn, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  His  vork 
was  in  organic  chemistry,  the  development  of 
which  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  determined  largely  by  the  valency 
doctrine  introduced  by  Kekul4  ( See  Chbu- 
ISTBT ;  Cabbon  Compounds  ;  Valency. )  His 
brilliant  application  of  the  valency  idea  to 
benzene  and  its  derivatives  led  him  to  the 
establishment  of  the  constitutional  formula  of 
b«izene,  which  has  been  the  guide  light  of  all 
subsequent  investigations  of  this  great  series 
of  compounds,  including  all  the  modem  syn- 
thetic dyestuffs.  His  writings  include  Lehrbuch 
der  organischen  Chemie  (1861-87)  and  Chemie 
der  Benzolderivate  und  der  aromatiachen  Sub- 
stamen  (1867-80).  His  original  contributions 
were  published  mostly  in  the  Annalen  der 
Chemie. 

KEKIJL£  von  STBADONITZ,  Keinhabd 
(1839-1911).  A  German  archjeologiat.  He  was 
bom  at  Darmstadt  and  was  educated  at  Erlan- 
gen,  GOttingen,  and  Berlin.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  Bonn  and  lat»  professor 
at  Berlin.  His  works  include:  Hebe,  eine 
arokdologische  Abhandlung  (1867);  Die  BeUua- 
trade  des  Tempels  der  Athena  Nike  (1869, 
1881)  ;  Die  antiken  Bildwerke  in  Theseion 
(1869)  ;  Die  Qruppe  des  Kiinatlera  Menelaoa  in 
Villa  Ludovisi  (1870);  Ueber  die  Entstehung 
der  Qotterideale  der  griechiachen  Kunst  (1877) ; 
Oriechiache  Thonfiguren  am  Tanagra  (1878); 
Ueb^  den  Kopf  dea  Praxitelischen  Hermet 
( 1881 ) ;  Zur  Deutung  und  Zeithestimvwng  des 
Laokoon  (1883):  Die  antiken  Terrakotten 
( 1880-84)  :  and  the  biography  Daa  Leben  Frie- 
drich  Gottlieb  Welckera  (1880).  He  contributed 
also,  to  various  editions  of  Baedeker's  Oreeoe, 
"A  History  of  Greek  Art." 

EE'LANTAN,  or  Ki'lantan.  A  native 
state  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  having  an  area  of  about  6600  square 
miles.  The  state  is  ruled  by  a  native  Sultan 
under  British  protection.  The  chief  industry  is 
agriculture;  rice,  rubber,  copra,  resin,  and  tap- 
ioca being  the  principal  products.  There  is, 
however,  no  little  mineral  wealth,  and  extensive 
concessions  arc  held  by  British  mining  com- 
panies. Silk  weaving,  boat  building,  and  brick- 
making  are  the  more  prominent  of  the  indus- 
tries. The  port  of  Kehmtan  is  in  regular  ateam- 
ship ,  communication  with  Singapore  and  Siam 
aiul,  by  a  railway  now  (1915)  under  construc- 
tiottj  will  he  joined  to  the  railroad  system  of 
the   Federated   Malay   States.     The  capital, 


Kota  Bharu,  has  a  population  of  about  12,000; 
while  that  of  the  state  is  (1018)  286,760,  mainly 
Moslems. 

TTPrr.AT,  k«-laf .  a  city  of  Baluchistan.  See 

Khelat. 

KELCEY,  kel'sl,  Hebbebt  (Lamb)  (1856- 
).  An  American  actor,  born  in  London, 
England,  His  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was 
at  Brighton  in  Flirtation  (1877),  and  be  first 
appeared  in  London  in  Boie  Bella  (1880).  Later 
he  played  important  rOles  at  Drury  Lane  and 
the  Royalty,  but  in  1882  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  Taken  from  Life  at  Wallack's  Theatre, 
New  York.  Subsequently  he  played  in  Money 
(1883-84),  A  Sheep  in  Wolfa  Clothing  (1884), 
and  Harvest  (I8S6).  From  1SS7  to  1896  he 
was  a  member  of  Daniel  Frohman's  company  at 
the  Lyceum,  starred  with  Effie  Shannon  in 
The  Moth  and  the  Flame  (1898),  and  later 
played*  in  The  Daughters  of  Men  ( 1906 ) , 
Widower^  Houses  (1907),  The  Lady  from 
OftloAoma  (1911),  and  Years  of  Discretion 
(1912). 

TTftTiEH-BfilA,  VAflSr-Wlk  (Albbbt  von 
KtiUEB)  (1820-82).  An  Austrian  violinist  and 
composer.  He  was  born  at  Bartfeld  in  Hungary 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Sechter  at  Vienna,  where  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  Theater  an  der  Wicn.  In  1854  he  was 
appointed  leader  of  Gungl's  celebrated  band  at 
Berlin  and  the  next  year  succeeded  Lanner  at 
^enna.  From  1856  to  1863  he  was  kapell- 
meister of  an  infantry  regiment  in  the  Vienna 
garrison.  He  moved  to  Wiesbaden  in  1867, 
where  he  was  the  conductor  of  the  Kur  Orches- 
tra, which  post  he  resigned  because  of  ill  health 
in  1873.  He  composed  much  popular  dance 
music,  violin  solos,  and  orchestral  music  gen- 
erally. His  overtures  and  compositions  for 
small  orchestra  are  still  popular. 

KELETI,  keKS-t6,  Gustav  Fbiedbich  (1834- 
1002).  An  Hungarian  landscape  painter  and 
writer  on  art,  bom  at  Pressburg.  He  first 
studied  law  at  Pest  and  Vienna  and  became  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Baron  EQtvds,  before 
taking  up  painting  at  the  Munich  Academy 
under  Fischbach,  Voltz,  and  Schleich.  He  de- 
veloped an  independent  style  in  the  spirit  of 
romanticism.  Several  of  his  landscapes  are  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Budapest.  By  his 
writings  he  contributed  much  towards  the  eleva- 
tion of  art  criticism  in  Hungary,  and  under  his 
direction  were  established  in  1871  the  Royal 
Hungarian  School  of  Drawing  and  in  1880  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  of  which  he  became 
the  superintendent.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Hungarian  Academy  in  1874. 

KEI/LAB,  Habbt  (1849-1922).  An  Ameri- 
can prestidigitator,  born  at  Erie,  Pa.  He  as- 
sisted the  "Fakir  of  Ava,"  magician ;  later  was 
business  manager  of  Davenport  Brothers,  spirit 
mediums;  and  with  other  entertainers  traveled 
in  Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  and  Oriental 
countries.  After  1884  he  appeareJ  in  the  lead- 
ing American  cities.  Perhaps  the  best-known 
illusionist  of  his  time,  he  published  A  Magi- 
cian's Tour  up  and  down  and  round  about  the 
Earth  (1886)  and  Kellar'a  Variety  Entertain- 
menta  (1901). 

E^II^LE,  km«,  JuHANN  (1820-1909).  A  Ger- 
man philologist,  born  at  Ragensburgt  and  edu- 
cated at  Munich.  From  1857  to  1809  he  was 
professor  of  the  German  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Prague.  His  work  on 
Otfrid  includes:  OtfHds  von  WeisaenharaEvan;^ 
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gelimbuch  (1856);  Die  Formen  und  Lautlehre 
der  Sprache  Otfrida  (1889)  ;  Chriati  Lehen  und 
Lehre,  besungen  von  Otfrid:  Aua  dem  Altkoch- 
deutachen  abersetzt  (1870);  Glossar  zu  Otfrida 
Evangelimbuch  (1879-81).  His  work  on  Not- 
ker  is  no  less  important;  in  general  it  aims  to 
prove  that  the  writings  bearing  his  name  are 
not  by  a  school  or  group  of  translators,  but  by 
Notker  alone,  and  includes:  Verbum  und  Nomen 
in  Notkera  Boethiua  (1885);  Die  Sankt  Qaller 
deutachen  Sckriften  und  Notker  Labeo  (1888)  ; 
Vnteraiichungen  zur  Veberlieferung,  Veberaet- 
eung,  Grammaiik  der  Paalmen  Ifotkera  (1889). 
Among  his  other  works  the  following  should 
be  mentioned :  Die  Jeauitengpmnaaien  in  Oeater- 
reich  (1873);  Vergleichende  Qrammatik  der 
germanischen  Spracken,  vol.  i  (1863);  Oe- 
ackichte  der  deutachen  Litteratur  von  der  Sltea- 
ten  Zeit  bia  zum  IS.  Jahrhundert  ( 1892) ; 
Veber  die  Quelle  von  Ezzoa  Qeaang  von  den 
IV'undern  Ckriati  (1893) ;  and  his  Speculum 
EccleaicB  (1858). 

XELLEB,  kellgr,  Adexbebt  von  (1812-83). 
A  German  philologist,  born  at  Pleidelsheim  and 
educated  under  Uhland  at  TDbingen,  where, 
after  study  at  Paris,  he  became  privatdocent 
and  assistant  librarian  (1835).  After  travels 
in  Italy  and  research  in  Italian  libraries,  he 
was  professor  and  librarian  at  TDbingen  until 
1850,  when  he  became  president  of  the  Lit- 
terarisehe  Verein  in  Stuttgart.  In  this  office 
much  of  his  work  as  editor  of  German  works 
was  done,  while  his  work  in  Romance  belongs 
to  the  earlier  period.  He  wrote:  Li  romana 
dea  aept  aagea  (1836);  Altframoaiache  Sagcn 
(last  ed.,  1876) ;  a  complete  edition  of  Cervantes 
(1838-42):  Romancero  del  Cxd  (1840);  Zwex 
Fabliaux  (1840);  Dioklctiana  lehen  (1841); 
Li  romana  dou  chevalier  au  Icon  (1841) ;  Qesta 
Romanorum  (1842);  with  Rapp,  a  translation 
of  Shakespeare  (1843-46);  RSmvart  (1844); 
Altdeutachc  Oedichte  (1846) ;  Alte  guts 
Schtcdnke  (last  ed.,  1846);  Lieder  Hcinricha 
von  WUrttemberg  (1849);  Lieder  Ouillema  von 
Burgunden  (1840);  Meiater  Altawerta  Werke 
(1850) ;  Italieniacher  Vovcllenachatz  (1851-62) ; 
Faatnachtsapiele  aua  dem  ftinfzeknten  Jahrhun' 
dert  (1853-58);  Ayrera  Drnmen  (1864-65); 
Das  deutache  ITefdenbuch  (1867);  Hana  Sacha 
(1870-81);  TOngcra  Facetim  (1875);  Vhland 
ala  Dramaiikcr,  mit  Benutsung  seinea  kand- 
ackriftlicken  Nachlaasea  dargestellt  (1877);  Daa 
yibelungenlicd  nack  der  Piariatenhandachrift 
(1880);  Vereeichnia  altdeutscher  Handachriften 
(ed.  by  Rievers,  1890).  Consult  Fischer, 
Jfekrolog  fiir  A.  von  Keller  (Leipzig,  1884), 
and  article  in  the  Allgemeine  deutaohe  Bio- 
graphic, vol.  xvii  (ib.,  1883). 

SELLER,  AXBEBT  VON  (1845-  ).  A 
SwisB-Germnn  historical,  genre,  and  portrait 
painter,  born  at  Gais  (Appenzell).    He  studied 

Ehilosophy  and  law  at  the  University  of  Munich 
efore  taking  up  painting  as  a  pupil  of  lienbach 
and  afterward  of  Ramberg  at  the  academy 
there.  After  traveling  in  Italy,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Netherlands,  he  exhibited  In 
Vierma  (1873)  "An  Audience  with  Louis  XV," 
then  painted  for  a  time  groups  and  female 
figures  in  modern  costume,  and  scenes  from 
antique  life,  with  rich  architectural  surround- 
ings. "A  Roman  Bath"  ( Kiinigsherp  Mu- 
seum) was  followed  by  the  masterly  "Raising 
of  Jairus's  Daughter"   (1886,  Munich),  "Em- 

fress  Faustina  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  at 
tameste,"  "The  Witch's  Sleep"   (1888),  "St 


Julia  on  the  Cross"  (1892).  Among  the  beat 
known  of  his  other  works  are  "Chopin"  (New 
Pi&akothek,  Munich),  "The  Portrait  Fainter" 
(National  Gallery,  Berlin),  "The  Happy  Sis- 
ter," "Judgment  of  PariB,**  and  "The  Cruci- 
fixion/* He  is  an  artist  of  great  ori^nality 
in  his  delicate  and  subtle  color  as  well  as  in  hia 
very  modem  conceptions  of  classic  and  religious 
themes  and  of  portraiture.  One  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  new  Realistic  school,  he  became 
president  of  the  Munich  Secession  Society, 
which  possesses  some  of  his  beet  sketches.  He 
was  awarded  gold  medals  in  Munich  and  Berlin; 
was  named  professor  at  and  honorary  member 
of  the  Munich  Academy;  was  decorated  in  1898 
with  the  order  of  the  Bavarian  Crown,  which 
conferred  upon  him  nobility ;  and  received  many 
other  distinctions.  A  selection  of  his  works,  in 
phot(^ravure,  was  published  in  Munich  in  1899. 
Consult  Rosenhagen,  Albert  von  Keller  (Biele- 
feld, 1912). 

KELLEB,  Abthub  Ignatius  (1867-1924). 
A  leading  American  illustrator  and  painter. 
He  was  bom  in  New  York  and  studied  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  under  Wilmarth 
and  Ward  and  later  in  Munich  under  LoefTts. 
Though  preeminently  an  illustrator,  he  also 
deserves  an  honorable  place  among  contem- 
porary American  painters  for  his  remarkable 
sketches  in  oil  and  for  his  water  colors.  In 
illustrative  work  he  possesses  a  trvQ  spontaneous 
style  and  furnishes  a  conscientious  yet  in- 
dividual interpretation  of  the  author.  He  is 
perhaps  at  hia  beat  in  his  renderings  of  the 
Colonial  era  and  the  Civil  War.  Among  the 
books  illustrated  by  him  are  Herbert's  The  Firat 
American,  Wistcr's  The  Virginian,  Stockton's 
Kate  Bonnet,  Gilbert  Parker's  The  Right  of 
Way,  Bret  Harte's  Storica,  Longfellow's  Hang- 
ing of  the  Crane,  Irving's  Sleepy  Hollow,  and 
Dickens's  A  Christmas  Carol.  His  painting 
"At  Mass"  was  boi^ht  by  the  Munich  Academy; 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light"  received  a  gold  medal  at 
Philadelphia  in  1899,  and  "Washington's  Wed- 
ding Reception"  a  silver  medal  at  Paris  in 
1900.  He  won  the  Evans  water-color  prize  of 
the  American  Watercolor  Society  in  1002  and  a 
gold  medal  at  St.  Louis  in  1004. 

KELLEB,  kfi'iar',  Emile  (1828-1909).  A 
French  politician,  bom  at  Belfort.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  deputy  for  the  Haut-Rhin  District 
and  soon  made  himself  prominent  as  a  leader 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  He  lost  his  seat 
in  1863,  but  was  reelected  in  1860.  He  com- 
manded a  volunteer  corps  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  and  as  a  member  for  Haut-Rhin  again 
in  1871  he  made  a  stirring  speech  against  the 
cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany. 
When  the  treaty  was  signed,  he  left  the  As- 
sembly, with  other  Alsatians,  but  was  back  as 
member  for  Belfort  in  1876  and  again  in  1885. 
His  publications  include:  Eiatoire  de  France 
(9th  ed.,  1894)  ;  L'Encyclique  et  lea  libertia  de 
I'^gliae  gallicane  (1860);  L'Encgdique  et  lea 
principea  de  1789  (1865) ;  Le  gin^ral  de  Lamori- 
ciire  (1873);  Lea  ,congr4gationa  religieuses  en 
France  (1880). 

KELLEB,  k6ll6r,  Febdinand  (1800-81).  A 
Swiss  archaeologist,  born  at  Zurich.  He  studied 
theology  and  natural  sciences  at  Zurich,  Lau- 
sanne, and  Paris.  In  1831  he  was  made  an 
instructor  at  Zurich  and  secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Natural  Research,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  published  various  works  on  naked  rotx  soil 
and  Tent  holes  in  the  Alps.    The  discovery  of 
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tlie  sepulchral  mound  at  BurghQlzIi  led  to  the 
founding  of  an  antiquarian  aocietj  of  which 
Keller  was  president  for  40  years,  and  of  a 
miiseum,  the  growth  of  which  was  largely  due 
to  him.  His  most  important  discovery  was  the 
pile  dwelling  at  Obenneilen,  on  Lake  Zurich, 
in  the  winter  of  1853-64.  Besides  bis  articles 
on  this  subject  in  the  Prooeedinga  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  he  published  Baurita  dea 
KlfMtera  Sankt  Oatlen  vom  Jahr  820  (1844) 
and  an  archteological  map  of  eastern  Switzer- 
land (1874).  Consult  Meyer  von  Knonau, 
Lebenaabrias   von   Ferdinand   Keller  (Zurich, 

1882)  ,  and  Lee,  The  Lake  Dtoellinga  of  Bmtzer- 
land,  and  Other  Parte  of  Europe,  6y  Dr.  F. 
Keller  (2d  ed.,  London,  1878). 

KETJiEB,  Fbidinakd  (1842-  ).  A  Ger- 
man historical,  genre,  and  portrait  painter.  He 
was  born  and  educated  at  Karlsruhe.  In  1857 
he  accompanied  his  father  and  brother  to  Brazil, 
where  he  sketched  diligently  from  nature  in  the 
tropical  forests.  He  returned  to  Karlsruhe  in 
IS&Z,  studied  landscape  painting  under  Schir- 
mer  and  then  figure  painting  under  Canon, 
whereupon  he  spent  four  years  in  Italy,  mostly 
in  Rome.  His  "Death  of  Philip  II"  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  at  the  International  Art  Exhibi- 
tion in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Besides  large  eomposi- 
tions  of  Brazilian  scenery,  and  numerous  por- 
traita,  he  next  produced  "Burning  of  Rome 
under  Nero"  (1873,  medal  Vienna  Exposition) 
and  became  widely  known  through  his  success- 
ful design  for  the  curtain  of  the  New  Theatre 
at  Dresden  (1876).  Then  followed  "Victory  of 
Margrave  Ludwig  Wilhelm  of  Baden  over  the 
Turks  at  Salankamen,  1691"  (1879.  Karlsruhe 
Gallery),  "Hero  Finding  the  Body  of  Leander" 
(1880,  Vienna  Academv),  and  later  "Apotheosis 
of  William  the  Victorious"  (1888,  National 
Gallery,  Berlin).  He  scored  a  great  triumph 
with  a  large  allegorical  composition,  represent- 
ing the  founding  of  Heidelberg  University,  in  a 
"Triumpljal  Progrefls  of  Pallas  Athene  before 
Elector  Ruprecht"  (1886,  in  the  Aula  of  the 
university).  In  later  years  he  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  portraiture,  numbering  among 
his  sitters  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  m 
Baden  and  Emperors  William  I  and  II.  He  was 
appointed  professor  and  in  1881  director  of  the 
School  of  Art  in  Karlsruhe  and  ranks  among 
the  chief  modem  colorists  in  Germany. 

KELLER,  Fbiedrich  Ludwig  von  (1799- 
1860).  A  Swiss-German  jurist,  pupil  of 
Savigny.  He  was  bom  at  Zurich,  studied  juris- 
prudence at  Berlin  and  GSttingen  (1819-22), 
and  on  bis  return  home  (1826)  became  profes* 
■or  of  civil  law,  took  an  active  part  in  Swiss 
politics,  and  soon  became  head  of  the  Liberal 
radicals  of  Zurich.  In  1831  he  was  made  head 
of  the  Swiss  justiciary.  From  1843  to  1847 
he  was  professor  in  the  University  of  Halle  and 
then  went  to  Berlin  as  successor  of  Puchta.  He 
became  a  Conservative  member  of  the  Lower 
House  and  because  of  his  services  to  the  mo- 
narchical party  was  ennobled  and  called  to  the 
Upper  House.  His  principal  works  are  Ueber 
Litiakonteetatum  und  Orteil  (1827)  and  Der 
rSmiacke  Zivilprozesa  und  die  Aktionen  (6th  ed., 

1883)  .  His  Vorteaungen  Ub«r  die  Pandekten 
was  edited  by  Friedberg  (1861)  and  by  Lewis 
(1867). 

KELLER,  GoTTFBlKD  (1819-90).  A  cele- 
brated Swiss-German  novelist  and  poet,  one  of 
the  best  modern  short-story  writers,  remarkable 
for  hia  blending  of  the  humorous  and  the  tragic, 


the  realistic  and  the  romantic.  He  was  bom  in 
Zurich  of  poor  but  excellent  parents.  His 
mother,  widowed  early,  gave  him  the  best  edu- 
cation she  could  in  the  local  schools.  The  boy 
studied  landscape  painting  unsystematically 
with  rather  poor  teachers  in  Zurich,  wasted 
much  time,  and  read  quite  widely  but  carelessly. 
Supported  by  his  mother's  meagre  savings,  be 
continued  his  art  studies  in  Munich  from  1840 
to  1842,  partly  under  the  direction  of  Julius 
Lange,  but  more  often  independently.  Illness, 
poverty,  and  small  success  in  his  chosen  art 
caused  his  return  to  his  native  town.  Here  he 
led  an  aimless  life  from  1842  to  1848,  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Freiligratb  (q.v.),  falling 
in  love  with  Luise  Rieter,  writing  lyrics,  and 
finally  deciding  that  literature  rather  than 
painting  was  his  proper  field.  He  appeared  as 
a  lyric  poet  first  in  1846.  Assisted  by  a  stipend 
from  the  Zurich  department  of  education,  he 
studied  literature,  history,  and  philosophy  at 
Heideiberg  during  the  years  1848  to  1850,  com- 
ing under  the  influence  of  H.  Hettner  (q.v.)  and 
Ludwig  Feuerbach  (q.v.).  The  years  1850-55 
be  spent  in  Berlin  in  straitened  circumstances. 
At  this  time  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Varahagen  ( q.v. )  and  Duncker,  studied  tbt 
drama,  wrote  the  biographical  novel  Der  gr^ne 
Beinrich  (4  vols.,  first  form,  1854-55;  revised 
form,  very  diff"erent.  1879-80;  70th  ed.,  1912), 
some  lyrics,  and  the  first  volume  of  his  collec- 
tion of  short  stories.  Die  heute  von  Seldwyla 
(vol.  i,  1856;  vol.  ii,  1874;  73d  ed.,  1912). 
Berlin  marks  a  turning  point  in  his  career. 
Returning  to  Zurich,  he  was  the  efficient  Secre- 
tary of  the  canton  frotft  1861  to  1876,  but  pro- 
duced only  a  few  Novellen.  His  second  success- 
ful literary  period  extends  from  1876,  when  be 
retired  from  office,  to  his  death  in  1890.  Der 
grUne  Heinrioh,  really  a  series  of  short  stories, 
has  many  faults  as  a  novel  and  w»s  not  well 
received.  When  Keller  did  not  attempt  the 
novel,  but  confined  himself  to  the  short  story 
proper,  he  excelled.  He  was  at  his  best  in  cer- 
tain of  the  Jfovelten,  which  depict  with  wonder- 
ful insight  and  charming  humor  contempora' 
neoufl  Swiss  village  life.  Besides  the  workr 
above  mentioned,  the  most  important  are : 
Sieben  Legenden  (1872;  60th  ed.,  1912);  Zu- 
richer  Novellen  (1878;  72d  ed.,  1912);  Dan 
Sinngedicht  (1882;  60th  ed.,  1912)— all  collec- 
tions of  Novellen,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
Pankrais  der  BchmoUer,  Die  drei  gerechten  Kam- 
maeher,  Romeo  und  Julie  auf  dem  Dorfe,  Daa 
F&knlmn  der  aieben  Aufrechten,  Kleider  maehen 
heute  and  Dieiegen;  Genammelte  Oedichte 
(1883);  Martin  Salander  (1888),  a  novel. 

Bibliography.  Otto  Brahm,  Gottfried  Kel- 
ler; ein  literariacher  Eaaag  (Berlin,  1883): 
J.  Baechtold,  Gottfried  Kellers  Leben,  aeine 
Briefe  und  TagebUcher  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1897);  id., 
Gottfried  Keller— -Bibliographie  (ib.,  1897); 
P.  Baldensperger.  Qottfried  Keller,  aa  vie  et  sea 
oeuvreM  (Paris,  1899);  F.  Leppmann.  Gottfried 
KeUera  OrOner  Heinrieh  (Berlin,  1902) ;  Rudolf 
Fflrat,  Gottfried  Kellera  Martin  Salander  (Leip- 
zig, 1903) ;  Georg  Leyh,  Studien  sur  Technik 
der  ErzShlung  in  den  Novellen  Gottfried  Kellera 
(Ausbach,  1903);  Max  Preitz,  "Gottfried  Kel- 
ler's dramatische  Bestrebungen,"  in  BeitrSge 
eur  deutachen  lAteraturwiaaenaehaft,  No.  12 
(Marburg.  1909)  ;  O.  F.  R.  Loehrke,  Die  kuenat- 
leri»che  Bedeutung  dea  Fremdwortes  bei  Gott- 
fried Keller  (Qreifswald,  1911);  Agnes  Wald- 
hausen,  "Die  Teclinik  der.  Rahmenerzahlung  bei 
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Grottfried  Keller,"  in  Literaturhiatorivshe  Oe- 
selladiaft  itu  Bonn,  vol.  ii  ( N.  Berlin, 
1911). 

KELLEB,  Helen  Asaus  (1880-  ).  An 
American  writer  and  lecturer,  blind  and  deaf 
from  infancy.  Sbe  waa  born  in  TvBOumbia, 
Ala.,  descended  on  her  father's  side  from  Alex- 
ander Spottswood,  a  Colonial  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  connected  with  the  Lees  and  other 
old  Southern  families,  and  through  her  mother 
related  to  the  New  England  families  of  AdamB, 
Hale,  and  Everett.  When  she  was  19  months 
old,  she  was  attacked  hj  scarlet  feveri  which 
left  her  without  the  senses  of  Bight  and  hearing. 
Until  her  eighth  year  no  serious  attempt  waa 
made  to  educate  her.  She  then  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan  (Mrs. 
John  A.  Macy),  who  had  received  her  training 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston',  and  who 
remained  with  Miss  Keller  indefinitely  as  com- 
panion and  teacher.  Miss  Keller's  progresa  was 
remarkable.  When  she  had  learned  to  read  and 
write  and  to  use  the  finger  alphabet,  she  deter- 
mined that  she  would  learn  to  speak.  Under 
tixe  instruction  of  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  New  York,  in  less  than  a 
month  she  was  able  to  talk  intelligibly.  After 
studying  for  some  years  at  the  Wright-Humason 
Scliool  and  at  the  Cambridge  School,  she  entered 
Badcliffe  College  in  1900  and  graduated  in 
1904.  After  her  graduation  she  served  on  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  ior  the  Blind  and 
on  the  committees  of  various  societies  for  the 
blind.  She  became  widely  known  aa  a  lecturer 
and  writer  on  her  own  experiences  and  on  the 
possibilities  of  a  rich  intellectual  life  for  the 
deaf  and  blind.  Her  writings  include,  besides 
an  autobiography:  Optitniam  (1903)  ;  The 
World  J  Live  in  (1908)  ;  The  Song  of  the  Stone 
Walt  (1910);  Out  of  the  Dark  (1913).  Most 
of  these  have  appeared  in  German  translations. 
Consult;  H.  A.  Keller,  Story  of  my  Life,  with 
her  letters,  1887-1901,  and  a  supplementary 
account  of  her  education  {New  York,  1903); 
John  Hitz,  "Helen  Keller,"  in  the  American 
Anthropologist,  vol.  viii  (n.  s.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
1906)  ;  Gfirard  Harry,  Man's  Miracle:  The  Story 
of  Helen  Keller  and  her  European  Sisters,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  (New  York,  1913). 
The  Girl  who  Found  the  BluebirH  <ib..  1914), 
by  Georgette  Leblanc  (Madame  Maeterlinck), 
was  written  after  a  visit  to  Miss  Keller. 

KELLEB,  Otto  (1838-  ).  A  German 
claBsical  scholar,  born  at  Tilbingen  and  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Tilbingen  and  Bonn. 
He  was  professor  at  Freiburg  (1872-76),  at 
Graz  (1876-81),  and  afterward  at  Prague  until 
1909,  when  he  retired.  His  most  important 
work  was  in  collaboration  with  A.  T.  Holder, 
an  edition  of  the  text  of  Horace,  Horatii  Opera 
Reo.  Keller  et  Bolder  (1864r-70;  toL  i,  2d  ed., 
1809),  which  is  the  chief  critical  edition  of 
Horace.  On  this  subject  he  also  published 
Epilegomena  eu  Horaz  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1879- 
80).  Important,  too,  for  the  study  of  Horace 
is  his  Paeudoacronia  Scholia  in  Horatium  Te- 
titstiora,  etc.  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1902-04).  Besides 
these,  he  made  many  contributions  to  learning, 
among  which  the  most  important  are:  Tiere  ties 
klaanaohen  Altertume  in  kulturgeKMi^tUcher 
Beziehung  (Innsbruck,  1887);  Tier-  und  Pflan- 
eenbilder  auf  Miimen  und  Oemtnen  (1889) ; 
Lateinische  Volkaetymologie  (1891);  Lateini- 
ache  Etymologien  (1893);  Orammatische  Auf- 
•dtM   (1895);   Kulturgewhii^tUohes  mu  d«r 


Tieneelt  ( 1004) ;  Die  antike  TierwHt,  vols,  i,  ii 
(1908,  1914). 

KELIJEBICAN,  Wiluaic  Ashbbook  (1800- 
1008).  An  American  botanist,  bom  at  AshviUe, 
Ohio.  He  graduated  at  Cornell  (1874)  and  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  at  Zurich  (1881).  For  five 
years  he  was  natural-science  master  in  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Wisconsin,  then  professor  of 
botany  and  zoology  in  the  Agricultural  CoU^j^e 
of  Kansas,  as  well  as  State  botanist  there;  and 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  flora  of  Kansas. 
From  1801  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
botany  in  Ohio  State  University,  which  pub- 
lished Ms  Catalogue  of  Ohio  Plants  (1890),  the 
fourth  it  had  issued,  with  a  supplement  the 
following  year,  and  also  The  Non-Indigenous 
Flora  of  Ohio  (1900),  which  he  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  his  wife.  He  founded  the 
Journal  of  Mycology  in  1885. 

XELLEBHANN,  kel'«r'm&n^  Fbatiqois 
Chbistofhe,  Dukb  of  Valmt  (1735-1820).  A 
French  general,  bom  near  Rothenburg,  Bavaria. 
In  1752  he  entered  the  French  army,  served 
through  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  in  the  Polish 
expedition  of  1771,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  a  marficbal  de  camp  before  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  He  warmly  espoused  its  cause  in 
1788,  and  in  1792  he  received  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Centre.  Acting  with  Du- 
mouriez,  Kellermann  repelled  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  delivered  France,  in  the  famous 
cannonade  of  Valmy  (Sept.  20,  1702).  He  Uien 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  but  on  allega- 
tion of  treason  against  the  Republic  he  was 
imprisoned  for  a  year  and  only  liberated  by  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  He  afterward  rendered  im- 
portant services  in  Italy,  and  was  created  mar- 
shal of  France  in  1804  and  Duke  of  Valmy  in 
1809.  After  1812  he  commanded  the  reserves  in 
Germany.  In  1814  he  voted  for  the  deposition 
of  Napoleon  and  at  the  Restoration  attached 
himself  to  the  Bourbons.  He  was  created  a 
peer  in  1814  and  in  his  subsequent  political 
activity  voted  with  the  Liberals.  He  died 
Sept.  12,  1820.  Consult  J.  G.  P.  de  Salos, 
Fragments  hiatoriques  aur  M.  le  mar^chal  de 
Kellermann  (Paris,  1807),  and  De  Bolidoux,  Ea- 
quiaae  de  la  carriire  miUtixire  de  F.  C.  Keller- 
mann  (ib.,  1817). 

XELLXBICANV,  FKAHgoza  EnEHNE,  Dure 
OF  Valut  (1770-1835).  A  French  ^en^l.  He 
was  the  son  of  Gen.  Francois  Christophe  Kel- 
lermann (q.T.)  and  was  born  at  Metz,  Aug.  4, 
1770.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
being  attached  to  the  army  of  the  First  Consul. 
In  1706  he  was  Napoleon's  adjutant  general  in 
Italy,  and  in  1797  waa  made  brigadier  general. 
At  Marengo  (q.v.)  in  1800  he  decided  the  day 
by  a  chaise  of  heavy  cavalry  and  was  made  a 
general  of  division  shortly  afterward.  He  again 
distingaished  himself  at  Austerlits  (1805)  and 
after  1807  took  part  in  'the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns. On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  in 
1815,  he  was  in  command  of  the  royal  troops 
sent  to  oppose  him,  but  ended  by  offering  bis 
services  to  the  Emperor.  At  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  bril- 
liant and  successful  cavalry  charge  against  the 
English,  which  would  probably  have  changed 
the  residt  of  the  battle  but  for  the  lack  of 
forces  to  support  the.  move.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  cavalry  leaders  of  the  First 
Empire,  although  his  merits  were  not  always 
recognized  during  his  lifetime.  He  sat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
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wboBe  liberal  opinions  he  shared.  At  his  death, 
which  took  place  June  2,  1836,  be  left  a  coll«c- 
ttOQ  of  memoirs  which,  though  never  published, 
have  been  used  by  hie  son,  ^ancois  Christophe 
Edouard  (1802-68),  in  his  Biatoire  de  la  oom- 
pagnede  ISOO  (Paris,  1854). 

KBLOJBT,  Benjahik  Fbakxuk  (1807-91). 
An  American  soldier,  bom  in  New  Hampton, 
N.  J.  At  the  age  of  19  he  went  to  Wheeling, 
Va.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
enlisted  the  First  West  Virginia  Regiment  for 
the  Federals  and  was  made  its  colonel.  His 
first  service  was  at  Philippi,  where  he  captured 
the  Confederate  camp  equipage  and  was  himself 
badly  wounded.  He  was  maae  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers  in  1861,  was  victorious  at  Romn^ 
and  Blue's  Gap,  and  afterward  commanded  a 
division  of  10,000  men  in  the  Department  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  In  1862  he  was  serving  under 
General  Frfimont,  and  the  following  year  he 
was  in  command  of  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment and  pursued  General  Lee,  while  in  1864 
he  checked  the  enemy  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  New 
Creek  and  Morefleld,  Va.  He  was  brevetted 
major  goieral  of  volunteers  in  1864  and  after 
the  peace  was  appointed  internal-revenue  ctA- 
lector  and  in  1873  examiner  of  pensions. 

KELLEY,  Edoab  Stilluan  (1857-  ). 
An  American  composer,  bom  at  Sparta,  Wis. 
He  studied  with  Merriam,  Clarence  Eddy,  and 
Ledochowski  in  Chicago  (1874-76)  and  after- 
ward at  Stuttgart  with  Seifriz,  Krllger,  Speidel, 
and  Finck,  the  celebrated  organist,  graduating 
from  the  conservatory  in  1880.  Upon  his  return 
he ,  held  several  Church  appointments  and  for 
&  short  period  conducted  a  cconic  c^iera.  Later 
he  taught  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  became 
musical  critic  of  the  San  Francisco  Ewaminer. 
In  1896  he  settled  in  New  York,  teaching  in  ^e 
New  York  College  of  Music  and  lecturing  for 
the  extension  department  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity in  1901-02.  He  contributed  to  leading 
musical  journals  and  magazines.  From  1906 
to  1012  he  lived  in  Berlin.  When  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  he  became  professor  of 
music  at  the  Western  CoI1«^  for  Women  in 
ColnmbuB,  Ohio,  and  professor  of  composition 
at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters.  His  works  include  a  comic 
opera,  Puritania;  two  symphonies;  an  orches- 
tral suite,  Aladdin  {on  Chinese  themes);  a 
piano  quartet;  a  string  quartet;  incidental 
music  to  Ben  Eur,  Prometkeua  Bound,  Mac- 
beth; songs;  piano  pieces.  As  an  antiior,  he 
attracted  attention  throuj^  his  book  Ohopin 
the  Composer  (1913),  a  scholarly  analysis  of 
the  master's  works. 

KEIXEY,  Flobence  (1859-  ).  An 
American  social  worker.  She  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  a  daughter  of  William  Darrah 
Kelle^,  and  graduated  from  Cornell  Univcr- 
sity  va  1882  and  from  the  law  department  of 
Northwestern  University  in  1894.  She  married, 
hut  divorced  her  husband,  and  was  afterward 
known  as  Mrs.  Kelley.  She  served  as  State 
inspector  of  factories  in  Illinois  in  1893-97, 
was  American  editor  of  the  Archiv  fiir  Boxiale- 
getetzgebung  in  1897-98,  and  after  1899  held 
the  general  secretaryship  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League.  She  translated  Frederick 
Engel's  Condition  of  the  Working  Claaa  in  Bng- 
land,  edited  Edmond  Kelly's  Twentieth  Century 
Sociatiam  (1910),  and  is  author  of  Some  Bthi- 
oal  Oaint  through  Legislation  (1905),  The  Fate 


of  Felix  Brand   (1913),  Modern  Industry 
Relation  to  the  Family  (1914). 

KELLEY,  William  DABB.iH  (1814^90).  An 
American  politician,  born  in  Philadelphia. 
Orphaned  young,  lie  was  apprenticed  first  to  a 

Jirinter,  and  then  to  a  jeweler  in  Boston,  where 
rom  1835  to  1840  he  was  engaged  in  business 
for  himself.    He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 

1840,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

1841,  was  elected  prosecutor  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  lS4.'i,  and  from  1846  to  1856 
was  judge  of  the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  Though  he  had  been  for  years  a  Demo- 
crat and  free  trader,  he  joined  the  Republican 
party  in  18S6  and  in  1860  was  sent  as  a  dele 
gate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  which  nominated 
Lincoln.  .  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  soon  became  conspicuous  as 
an  advocate  of  protection  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver.  He  served  in  Congress  until  his 
death.  For  many  years,  as  the  oldest  member 
in  consecutive  service,  he  was  called  the  Father 
of  the  House,  and  by  his  Enthusiastic  and  per- 
sistoit  championship  of  the  Pennsylvania  pig- 
iron  -  interests  he  earned  the  sobriquet  of  Fig* 
Iron  Kellcy.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  and, 
in  addition  to  numerous  political  addresses, 
published:  Reaaona  for  Abandoning  the  Theory 
of  Free  Trade  and  Adopting  the  Principle  of 
Protection  to  American  Industry  (1872);  Let- 
ters on  Industrial  and  Financial  Questions 
(1872);  Letters  from  Europe  (1880)s  The  Old 
and  the  Tfeic  South  (1887). 

KELIiEY,  William  VALEimNB  (1843-  ). 
An  American  Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman 
and  editor,  bom  at  Plainfleld,  N.  J.  He  grad- 
uated from  Wesleyan  University  in  1865  and 
entered  the  ministry  in  1867.  After  serving 
several  important  pastorates  he  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Methodiat  Review  of  New  York  in 
1893.  He  was  a  member  of  the  general  con- 
ferences of  1896,  1900,  1904,  1908,  and  1912; 
became  vice  president  of  the  board  of  missions 
of  hia  church;  and  wrote:  The  Rawing  Ew- 
perience  of  Life  and  Other  Eaaaya  (1907); 
Down  the  Road  and  Other  Essays  (1911) ;  The 
Illumined  Face  (1011);  Olimpaea  of  the  Soul 
of  Gilder  (1911).  ' 

EELLOBEN,  kySKgriin,  Johan  Hekbik 
(1751-95).  A  Swedish  lyric  poet,  born  at 
Floby  Prestgfird,  West  Grothland.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Skara  and  at  the  Abo  University, 
where  he  became  a  privatdocait  in  1774.  He 
afterward  taught  privately  in  a  noble  family  at 
Stockholfn,  where  he  met  GuStavus  III,  and  by 
1778  he  bad  begun  to  write  for  the  Stoek- 
holmspoaten,  of  which  he  afterward  became 
Joint  editor.  His  keen  critiques  and  bis  poems, 
inspired  by  the  prevailing  French  Kstheticism, 
attracted  the  attention  of  this  King,  who  made 
Kellgren  his  librarian  and  private  secretary 
and  in  1780  nominated  him  to  the  Swedish  ■ 
Academy.  Kellgren's  satirical  humor  is  dis- 
played in  his  orij^nal  poems,  Mina  lojen  (My 
Jests)  and  Ljuaeta  fiender  (The  Enemies  of 
Light),  while  he  excelled  all  hia  Swedish  pred- 
ecessors in  such  lyrics  as  A'i/a  akapelsen  (The 
New  Creation)  (1790),  Bigvart  oc^  Hilma,  and 
Till  Kristina  (1702).  His  Samlade  skrifter 
(collected  works)  were  published  in  three  vol- 
umes ( 1796) .  The  influence  of  the  French 
Revolution,  drawing  him  away  from  his  earlier 
models,  is  apparent  in  his  patriotic  song  KaiOat 
den  1  januari  1789. 
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EBI/LICOTT,  William  Ebskine  (1878- 
1919).  An  American  biologist.  Born  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  he  graduated  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  1898  and  studied  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity <Pb.D.,  1004),  where  he  taught  zo&Iogy 

(Barnard  College)  from  1901  to  1906.  In  .ike 
latter  year  he  became  professor  of  biology  at 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  and  in  1908  a  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  Marine  Biolo^- 
cal  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Masa.  His  in- 
vestigations deal  largely  with  vertebrate  mor- 
phology and  embryology,  and  his  publications 
include:  Social  Direction  of  Human  Evolution 

(1911);    Text-Book    of    Qenerd  Embryology 

(1913);    Outlines    of   Chordate  Development 

(191.3). 

EELL'XEB,  Max  (18S1-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican Semitic  scholar,  bom  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
He  graduated  from  Hobart  College  in  1881  and 
from  Harvard  Univeriity  (A.B.)  and  the  Cam* 
bridge  Theological  School  in  1885.  At  the 
latter  institution  he  was  instructor  in  H^rew 
(1887-91),  assistant  professor  (1891-98)  and 
professor  (1898-1907)  of  Old  Testament  lan- 
guage, and  professor  of  the  literature  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  Old  Testament  after  1907. 
His  writings  include:  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah 
(1806)  ;  The  Standard  Inscription  of  Aashuma- 
eirpal  (1895)  ;  The  Assyrian  Monuments  Illus- 
trating the  Sermons  of  Isaiah  (1900)  ;  An  Out- 
line Study  on  the  History  of  the  Hebrews 
(1901);  Outline  Study  on  the  Old  Testo- 
ment  Literature  and  Religion  (1902). 

XEX/LOOO,  Claba  Louisb  (1842-1916).  An 
American  dramatic  soprano,  a  daughter  of 
George  Kellogg,  bom  at  Sumterville,  S.  C.  She 
was  educated  in  New  York,  where  she  made  her 
d^but  in  1801.  Her  principal  American  tours 
took  place  between  1868  and  1872,  after  which 
she  tilled  an  engagement  in  London,  sang  in 
Italian  opera  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1874 
oi^anized  her  own  opera  company  in  English, 
for  which  she  practically  made  her  own  transla- 
tions and  adaptations  of  libretti,  was  her  own 
stage  manager  and  chorus  master,  and  on  occa- 
sion the  vocal  and  dramatic  instructor  of  her 
principals.  She  had  a  wide  repertoire  and  was 
a  thorough  mistress  of  her  art.  She  married 
Carl  Strakosch  in  1887  and  soon  afterward  re- 
tired from  the  stage.  In  1013  she  published  her 
memoirs  imder  the  title  Memoirs  of  an  Amcrt- 
can  Primadonna  (New  York). 

KELLOGG,  Frank  Bilunqs  (18Sd-  ). 
An  American  lawyer.  He  was  born  at  Potsdam, 
a.  Y.,  but  removed  to  Minnesota  in  1865  and 
there  received  a  common-school  education.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1877,  he  served  as  city 
attorney  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  for  three  years, 
and  as  county  attorney  of  Olmstead  County  for 
five  years.  Moving  to  St.  Paul  in  1887,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Senator  G.  K.  Davis 
and  C.  A.  Severance  and  became  general  counsel 
for  various  railroad  and  mining  companies.  He 
was  special  counsel  for  the  United  States  in 
cases  against  the  paper  and  Standard  Oil  trusts 
and  in  the  suit  of  the  government  to  prevent 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  merger, 
and  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the  inve^gation  of  the  Harriman  railroads. 
In  1912  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

KELLOGG,  Geobob  (1812-80).  An  Ameri- 
can inventor.  He  was  born  at  New  Hartford, 
Conn.,  graduated  at  Wesleyan  in  1837,  and  from 
1838  to  1841  was  principal  of  an  academy  at 


Sumterville,  S.  C.  He  was  for  soms  time  a 
manufacturer  in  Birmingham,  Conn.,  and  was 
in  the  United  States  revenue  service  from  1863 
to  1866.  He  established  factories  in  England, 
was  a  patent  expert,  and  patented  a  machine 
for  making  jock  chains  (1844),  a  dovetailing 
machine   (1849),  a  type-distributing  machine 

( 1852 )  ,   and    improved    surgical  instruments 

(1853)  .    He  was  the  father  of  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg. 

KELLOGG,  John  Harvey  ( 1852-  ).  An 
American  hygienist,  bom  at  Tyrone,  Mich.  He 
studied  at  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School, 
graduated  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1876,  and  thereafter  practiced  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  where  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  in  1876.  He 
invented  several  medical  and  surgical  instru- 
ments and  experimented  with  processes  to  im- 
prove cereal  foods.  He  founded  and  became 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Missionary 
College.  Besides  papers  and  articles,  he  wrote: 
The  Art  of  Massage  (1805);  Rational  Hydro- 
therapy (1901;  4th  rev.  ed.,  1910);  The  Home 
Book  of  Modem  Medicine  (1906);  The  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  History,  Organveatian,  Meth- 
ods (1908,  1013);  Life,  its  Myeteriee  and 
Miracles  (1910);  Ifeurastkenia,  or  JServoue 
Exhaustion  ( 1914). 

KELLOGG,  Mabtin  (1828-1003).  An  Amer- 
ican classical  scholar  and  educator,  tKira  at 
Vernon,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1860. 
After  10  years  of  service  in  the  College  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  1869  he  became  professor  of  LaUn 
and  Greek  in  the  university  of  that  State.  In 
1876  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Latin 
language  and  literature,  and  from  1800  to  1809 
he  was  president  of  the  university.  His  admin- 
istrative policy  resulted  in  an  important  growth 
in  the  institution.  He  edited  Ars  Oratoria, 
Selections  from  Cicero  and  Quintilian  (1872) 
and  77ie  Brutus  of  Cicero  (1889). 

XELLOOG,  Paui.  UNomtwooD  (1879^  ). 
An  American  social  worker  and  editor,  born 
at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  He  was  a  reporter  on, 
and  city  editor  of,  the  Kalamazoo  Daily  Tele- 
graph between  1898  and  1001 ;  took  special 
courses  at  Columbia  University  in  1001-06  and 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  in 
1002;  and  after  1902  was  editor  of  the  Survey 
magazine  (formerly  Cltarities  and  the  Com- 
mons). This  periodical  became  widely  known 
under  bis  editorship  for  its  accurate  and  judi- 
cial reports  upon  social  and  labor  conditions 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  1907- 
08  he  directed  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  whose 
findings  he  edited  in  six  volumes  for  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  He  waa  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  City  Com- 
mission on  Congestion  of  Population  and  in 
1910  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Occupa- 
tional Standards  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  Amherst  gave  him 
an  honorary  A.M.  in  1911. 

KELLOGG,  Samuel  Hbnrt  (1839-99).  An 
American  scholar  and  missionary,  born  at  West- 
hampton  on  Long  Island.  Graduating  from 
Princeton  University  in  1861,  and  three  years 
later  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  he 
went  to  India  as  a  Presbyterian  migsionary  in 
1866  and  remained  there  11  years.  During  this 
time  he  studied  Hindu  dialects  and  tai^ht 
theolwy  at  Allahabad.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  Pitta- 
burgh  church,  then  professor  in  the  Westera 
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Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1686  pastor  of 
St.  James'B  Square  Preabyterian  CWch  in 
Toronto.  After  six  years  he  returned  to  India, 
There  he  was  occupied  mainly  with  the  work  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  Hindi.  His  works 
include :  A.  Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language 
and  Dialects  (1876,  1892);  The  Jews,  or  Pre- 
diction and  Fulfillment  (1683);  The  Light  of 
Asia  and  the  Light  of  the  World  (1685) ;  From 
Death  to  Resurrection  (1885) ;  The  OenesM  amd 
Oroteth  of  Religion  (1802). 

KEIiLOOO,  Vernon  Ltuan  (1867-  ). 
An  American  entomolt^st,  born  at  Emporia, 
Kans.  After  graduating  in  1889  from  the  Uni-, 
versity  of  Kansas,  he  studied  at  Cornell  and 
abroad  ^.t  Leipzig  and  Paris.  He  was  assistant 
and  associate  professor  of  entomology  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  from  1890  to  1894  and 
thereafter  professor  of  entomology  and  lecturer 
in  bionomics  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. His  publications  include:  Blementt  of 
Ineeet  Anatomy  (1889),  with  J.  H.  Comstock; 
Common  Injurious  Insects  of  Kansas  (1892); 
Elementary  Zoology  (1901;  2d  ed.,  1902) ;  First 
Lessons  in  Zoology  (1903);  American  Insects 
( 1905 ;  2d  ed.,  1908 }  ;  Darwinism  Today  ( 1907 )  ; 
Ineect  Stories  (1908)  ;  The  Animals  and  Man 
(1911):  Beyond  War  (1912);  and,  with  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Ammal  Life  (1900),  fvoIwMoK 
and  Animal  lAfe  (1907),  and  Sdentifie  Aapeeta 
of  Luther  Burbank's  Work  (1909). 

KELLOGG,  William  Pitt  (1831-  ). 
An  American  soldier  and  politician,  born  at 
Orwell,  Vt.  He  studied  at  the  Norwich  Mili- 
tary Institute  and  in  1848  removed  to  Illinois, 
where  four  years  later  be  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1861  I^ident  Lincoln  appointed  him 
Chief  Justice  of  Nebraska;  but  soon  afterward, 
being  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  he  raised  the 
Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry  and  fouj^t  in  the 
Civil  War  as  its  colonel.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  for  his  services 
in  the  army  under  Pope  in  Missouri  and  for 
the  ability  with  which  he  commanded  General 
Granger's  cavalry  during  the  Corinth  campaign, 
but  in  1863  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
resign  from  the  service.  Consistently  Republi- 
can in  politics,  he  was  collector  of  tiie  port  of 
New  Orleans  in  1869-^,  United  Stotes  Senator 
in  186&-72,  Governor  of  Louisiana  in  1873-77, 
and  a  member  of  Congress  in  1883-86.  To 
every  Republican  National  Convention  from 
1860  to  1896  he  was  a  delate. 

KEI/IiOB,  Fbanoeb  Alice  ( 1873-  ). 
An  American  sociologist,  bom  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  She  graduated  from  the  Cornell  Law 
School  in  1897  and  studied  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  at  the  New  York  Summer 
School  of  Philanthropy;  was  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  New  York  State  Immigration  Com- 
mission in  1909  and  chief  investigator  for  the 
Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration  of  New 
York  State  in  1910-13;  and  became  managing 
director  of  the  North  American  Civic  League 
for  Immigrants  and  a  member  of  the  Progres- 
sive National  Committee.  She  is  author  of 
Experimental  Sociology  (1902);  Out  of  Work 
(1904);  Education  of  Women  by  AtMetiee 
(1909);  Out  of  Work  (1915). 

EEIXOW  SAFETT  POWSBS.  See  Ex- 
plosives. 

KELIiS.    A  market  town  of  County  Meath, 
Leinster,  Ireland,  on  the  Blackwater,  9H  mites 
northwest  of  Navan,  famous  for  its  historical 
KMociations   (Map:   Irdand,  E  4).  The  town 
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originated  in  a  monastery  founded  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Columba,  in  whidi 
the  Columban  community  of  lona  found  a 
refuge  when  that  island  was  devastated  by  the 
Norsemen  between  802  and  816.  The  renowned 
sixth  or  seventh  century  Book  of  Kells,  a  beau- 
tifully executed  manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
is  preserved  in  Trinity  Collie,  Dublin,  and  a 
fine  tenth-century  crosier  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  chief  existing  antiquities  are  St. 
Columha's  oratory,  several  ancient  sculptured 
crosses,  and  a  round  tower  of  the  twelfui  cen- 
tury.   Pop.,  1901,  2428;  1911,  2395. 

KELLT,  Eduono  (1841-1909).  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  Socialist.  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  in  1870,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  later  studied  at  Cambridge  University. 
He  opened  a  law  office  in  Paris,  where  he  became 
known  as  an  authority  on  international  mar- 
riages and  where  he  served  also  as  counsel  to 
the  American  Legation,  Returning  to  New 
York  in  1890,  he  was  active  in  municipal  re- 
form, founded  the  City  Club,  and  had  much 
to  do  with  the  election  of  Mayor  Strong.  His 
effort  to  organize  workingmen  into  good-govern- 
ment clubs  did  not  succeed,  and  he  returned  to 
his  law  practice  in  France.  There  he  was  coun- 
sel of  Princess  de  Sagan  (Anna  Gould)  in  t^e 
divorce  suit  against  her  husband.  Count  Boni 
de  Castellane^  Again  in  the  United  States  in 
1905,  he  participated  actively  in  Socialistic 
propaganda  and  made  special  investigations  of 
the  tramp  problem.  His  writings  include:  £vo- 
lution  and  Effort  and  their  Relation  to  Religion 
and  Politics  (1895;  2d  ed.,  1898);  Qovemment, 
or  fluman  Evolution  (2  vols.,  1900-01);  The 
Unemployables  (1907);  Twentieth  Century  BO' 
oialism  (1910). 

KELLY,  HowABD  Atwood  (1858-  ).  A 
distinguished  American  gymecolos^st,  horn  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  educated  at  the  Universify 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1877  and  MJ).  in  1882,  and  where  he  was  asso- 
ciate professor  of  obstetrics  in  1888-89.  While 
in  Philadelphia,  he  founded  Kensington  Hospi- 
tal. He  was  professor  of  gynecology  and 
obstetrics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  from 
1889  to  1890  and  after  the  latter  year— when 
he  became  also  gymecological  surgeon  in  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital— of  gynecology  alone.  High 
attainments  in  his  special  field  brought  Dr. 
Kelly  many  honors — ^he  received  the  d^ree  of 
LL.D.  from  Aberdeen  and  Washington  and  Lee 
universities  and  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; served  as  president  of  the  Southern 
Surgical  and  G>-nacological  Society  in  1907  and 
of  the  American  Gynecological  Society  in  1012; 
and  was  elected  fdlow  or  honorary  member  of 
English,  Scottish,  French,  German,  Austrian, 
and  Italian  obstetrical  and  gynecological  socie- 
ties. Besides  contributing  some  3(K»  valuable 
articles  to  medical  journals  and  editing,  with 
C.  P.  Noble,  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery 
(vol.  i,  1907;  vol.  ii,  1908),  he  published: 
Operative  Gynecology  (2  vols.,  1899) ;  The 
Verm^iform  Appei^ia  and  itt  Dieeatea  (1906, 
1909);  Walter  Reed  and  Yellow  Fever  (1906, 
194M ;  Medical  Gynecology  (1908);  Myomata 
of  We  Uterus,  with  T.  S.  Cullen  (1909) ;  Cycle- 
padia  of  American  Medical  Biography  (1912); 
American  Medical  Botanists  (1913);  Diseases 
of  the  Kidneys,  Ureters,  and  Bladder,  with  C.  F. 
Bumam  (2  vols.,  1914). 

KELLT,  HUQR  (1739-77).  A  British  au- 
thor and  playwright,  bom  at  Killamey,  Ireland. 
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He  learned  his  trade  as  a  stay  maker,  but  at 
the  age  of  21  went  to  London  to  seek  hia  for- 
tune in  literature.  He  found  it  in  the  vriUng 
of  an  insipidly  sentimental  play,  False  Delicacy, 
which  Garriek  presented  at  the  Drury  Lane  in 
1768.  Its  success  was  far  beyond  its  merits. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  author's 
gifts,  and  Goldsmith  held  him  in  contempt.  It 
was  in  avowed  rivalry  with  the  latter's  The 
Good  Natured  Man,  which  was  about  to  appear, 
that  Garriek  brought  out  Falte  Delicacy,  which 
Bomchow  so  commended  itself,  abroad  as  to  be 
translated  into  French,  German,  and  Portu- 
guese. This  comedy  was  followed  by  four  others 
—A  Word  to  the  Wise  (Drury  Lane,  1770), 
A  School  for  Wives  (ib.,  1773),  The  Romance 
of  an  Hour  (Covent  Garden,  1774),  The  Man  of 
Reason  (ib.,  1776).  His  tragedy  Clementina 
(Covent  Garden,  1771),  though  moderately  suc- 
cessful, had  little  merit.  Kelly  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1774,  but  did  not  succeed  as  a  lawyer 
and  took  to  drink.  A  Life  was  prefixed  to  nis 
Works  (1778). 

"KELLY,  Jauss  Edwabd  (1865-  ).  An 
American  sculptor,  bom  in  New  York.  He 
studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and 
at  first  devoted  himself  to  wood  en^aving, 
being  known  principally  as  a  magazine  illustra- 
tor until  1881,  and  his  statues,  while  full  of 
spirit  and  often  excellent  in  portraiture,  are 
essentially  illustrations  in  bronze.  He  won 
the  designation  "the  sculptor  of  American  his- 
tory" by  his  works,  which  include:  "Sheridan's 
Ride"  (1878);  "Paul  Revere"  (1882),  statu- 
ette; "Monmouth  Battle  Monument"  (1883-85), 
with  five  historical  panels;  groups  for  the  Sara- 
toga  Monument  (1887);  "Grant  at  Fort  Donel- 
son"  (1886);  "General  Devens"  and  the  Sixth 
New  York  Cavalry  Monument  at  Gettysburg 
(1890) ;  "Call  to  Arms"  (1891),  a  colossal  figure 
for  the  Troy  Soldiers'  Monument;  Buford  Monu- 
ment at  Gettysburg  (1895) ;  "Battle  of  Harlem 
Heights"  (1897),  a  bronze  relief,  for  Sons  of  the 
Bevolution,  at  Columbia  University,  New  York; 
and  a  colossal  monument  to  commemorate  the 
defense  of  New  Haven  (1909).  He  executed  a 
series  of  bronze  headL  from  sittings  given  by  40 
generals  of  the  Civil  War,  including  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  Hancock,  and  a  similar 
series  for  the  Spanish-American  War,  including 
heads  of  Wheelei*,  Wood,  Dewey,  Sampson,  and 
others.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Art 
Students'  League. 

B:EIXT,  John  {1821-86).  An  American 
politician.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
had  a  common-school  education,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  mason,  and  at  the  age  of  24  started  in 
business  for  himself.  He  soon  became  inter- 
ested in  politics,  for  which  he  had  a  decided 
aptitude;  entered  Tammany  Hall,  became  a 
member  of  the  Tammany  General  Committee  in 
1849,  and  in  1864  was  elected  alderman  from 
the  Fourteenth  Ward.  He  then  served  in  Con- 
gress from  1856  to  1858,  attracting  attention 
by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Native  Ameri- 
can or  Know-Nothing  movement,  and  from  1868 
to  1861  and  again  from  1806  to  1868  served  as 
sheriff  of  New  York  County,  in  which  caqkity 
he  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune  by  ui.k- 
ing  full  though  legitimate  advantage  of  the 
financial  opportunitim  which  this  office  thra 
offered.  He  spent  the  years  1869-71  in  Europe 
and  on  his  return  took  an  active  part  with 
Tilden  and  O'Conor  in  the  fight  against  Wil- 
liam M.  Tweed  (q.T.).   He  was  called  upon  at 


the  same  time  to  effect  the  general  reorganiza- 
tion of  Tammany  Hall,  and  ^his  he  did  to  the 
satisfaeUon  of  most  of  the  better  element  of  .the 
New  York  Democracy.  Thenceforth  until  1884 
he  was  regarded  as  the  autocrat  and  dictator 
of  the  Tammany  organization,  though  there 
was  considerable  discord  on  several  occasions, 
notably  in  1876.  He  was  appointed  comptroller 
by  Mayor  Wickham,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
moved by  Mayor  Cooper.  In  1879  he  quarreled 
with  Governor  Robinson,  the  r^ular  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  governorship  of  the  State,  and, 
by  running  for  that  office  himself  on  an  inde- 
jiendent  ticket,  successfully  divided  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  and  brought  about  the  election  of 
Alonzo  6.  Cornell,  the  Republican  candidate. 
Kelly  took  an  active  interest  in  national  as 
well  as  in  State  and  city  politics  and  in  1884 
made  a  stubborn  but  unsuccessful  effort  to 
prevent  the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  for 
the  praidency.  Though  he  was  often  acinued 
of  resorting  to  questionable  methods  to  secure 
his  ends,  he  was  seldom  charged  with  personal 
dishonesty.  Consult  Breen,  Thirty  years  of  New 
York  Politics  (New  York,  1899). 

KBLTiY,  Mtka  (Mbb.  Allan  MAcNAnoHTON) 
(T-1910).  An 'American  author  and  educator. 
She  was  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  came  to  the 
United  States  at  an  early  age,  was  educated  at 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  graduated  from 
Teachers  Coll^,  Columbia  University,  in  1809. 
As  a  teacher  in  East  Side  New  York  schools, 
she  gathered  material  for  very  human  and  sym- 
pathetic sketches  of  life  among  poor  children. 
Originally  published  for  the  most  part  in  maga- 
zines, these  sketches  were  collected  under  the 
titles:  Little  Citizens  (1904);  The  Isle  of 
Dreams  ( 1907 )  ;  M'ards  of  Liberty  ( 1907)  ; 
Roanah  (1908);  Golden  Season  (1909);  Little 
Aliens  (1910);  Jiew  Faces  (1910);  Uer  Little 
Young  Ladyship  (19U).  Miss  Kelly  married 
Allan  MaeNau^ton  In  1905. 

KELLY,  Thomas  (1769-1853).  An  Irish 
hymn  writer,  born  in  Dublin. .  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  began  the  study  of  law, 
but  gave  it  up  for  theology  and  became  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  church.  Later  he  be- 
came a  Congregationaliat  and  devoted  his  large 
wealth  to  the  work  of  the  churches.  Hia  reputa- 
tion rests  upon  his  Bymns,  to  the  number  of 
765,  which  apprared  in  Dublin  in  successive 
editions  between  1804  and  1853,  which  in  their 
day  were  very  popular,  and  some  of  which  are 
still  used,  especially  "On  the  mountain  tops 
appearing." 

KELLY,  William  (1811-88).  An  American 
inventor.  He  was  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools,  and  before  he  was 
22  years  old  bad  decisively  proved  his  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  by  several  inventions,  chief  of 
which  was  a  revolving  steam  engine.  In  1845 
be  went  to  Lyon  Co.,  Ky.,  and,  having  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  bent  his  energies  to 
the  problem  of  inventing  improved  processes  of 
manufacture.  His  factory  on  the  Cumberland 
River  soon  turned  out  a  product  that  acquired 
more  than  a  local  reputation.  In  1847  he 
began  to  study  the  problem  of  reducing  fuel  cost 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  soon  afterward 
to  decarbonise  molten  iron  by  the  application 
of  an  air  blast,  a  process  for  which  he  built  a 
converter.  It  is  claimed  in  Kelly's  behalf  that 
this  process,  by  which  molten  cast  iron  is 
changed  into  steel,  was  employed  for  some  time 
in  certain  lines  of  steel  manufacture  before  Sir 
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Henry  BeoBemer'a  proceBS  was  introdnced  into 

the  United  Stat«  by  Alexander  L.  Holley  in 
1867.  Kelly'a  knowledge  that  Bessemer  was 
patenting  bis  process  in  England  compelled  him 
to  apply  at  Washington  for  the  protection  of 
his  own  rights,  and  lie  obtained  omcial  recogni- 
tion that  he  was  the  first  inventor,  although 
the  application  for  a  Bessemer  patent  was  pend- 
ing at  the  time.  In  1803  a  factory  was  built  at 
Wyandotte,  Mich.,  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
by  Kellys  process;  but  disputes  which  threat^ 
coed  protracted  litigation  compelled  the  iilaini< 
ants  m  behalf  of  the  rival  processes  to  con- 
solidate their  interests  three  years  afterward. 
It  is  Baid  that  Kelly  was  the  first  to  employ 
Chinese  workmen  in  the  United  States. 

KELLY-KENNY,  SiB  Thomas  {1840-1914). 
A  British  soldier,  bom  at  Kilrush,  County  Clare, 
Ireland.  He  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in 
1808;  served  in  China  in  1860,  taking  part  in 
the  action  of  Sinho  and  the  capture  of  the  Taku 
forts;  and  participated  in  the  Abyssinian  expe- 
dition in  1867.  Subsequently  he  held  various 
appointments  and  was  regularly  promoted  until 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  he 
held  the  rank  of  major  general.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cape  with  Lord  Roberts,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Sixth  Division;  took  part  in  the 
relief  of  Kimberley  and  won  the  promotion  to 
lieutenant  general.  At  Kimberl^  his  more 
conservative  methods  had  brought  him  to  some 
extent  into  confiict  with  Lord  Kitchener,  who, 
though  Kelly-Kenny's  junior,  acquired  prestige 
as  Lord  Roberts's  representative.  In  1901-04 
Kelly-Kenny  was  at  the  War  Office  as  adjutant 
general  to  the  forces.  He  was  knighted  in 
1902,  was  promoted,  to  general  in  1906,  and  was 
retired  in  1907.  A  year  earlier  King  Edward 
had  specially  singled  him  out  for  the  G.C.V.O., 
and  he  received  other  decorations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

KELOID,  less  often,  but  more  correctly, 
CHELOID,  keloid  (Gk.  x^^,  cheli,  a  claw). 
A  benign  neoplasm  which  appears  in  the  skin  in 
the  form  of  a  scarlike  fibrous  tumor.  It  is  prob- 
ably always  due  to  an  injury,  at  whose  site  it 
appears,  though  formerly  it  was  believed  that 
true  keloid  arose  spontaneously,  while  false  ke- 
loid followed  injuiy.  Keloid  has  been  known 
to  follow  pressure  of  clothing,  a  scratclii  a  vac- 
cination wound,  a-  boil,  a  leeeh  bite,  an  acne 
pustule,  a  smallpox  pustule,  and  an  incision  in 
the  lobule  of  the  ear  made  for  an  earring.  Cer- 
tain persons  are  predisposed  to  scarring  and  to 
keloid,  small  injuries  being  followed  by  the 
disease.  Tliis  sbitoment  is  true  of  the  negro 
race.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  negroes  with 
large  numbers  of  keloids  of  varying  si;es.  The 
keloid  is  usually  an  elevated,  rounded,  firm,  flat 
tumor  with  sharply  defined  edges  projecting 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of 
the  skin  and  generally  appearing  on  the  face, 
ears,  back,  shoulders,  or  breasts.  Occasionally 
it  has  the  form  of  a  ridge.  It  is  of  a  glisten- 
ing white  or  red  color,  smooth  on  its  surface, 
devoid  of  lanugo  hairs,  and  often  slightly  sensi- 
tive to  pressure.  Rarely  keloids  weighing  over 
16  pounds  are  encountered. 

l^ran  section  the  tumor  appears  to  be  fibrous, 
with  a  few  nuclei  and  spindle  cells  chiefly  about 
the  blood  vessels.  It  is  thought  that  keloid  de- 
velops from  abnormal  growth  of  the  adventitia 
of  the  arterioles.  Clawlike  processes  project 
from  the  tumor  into  the  neighboring  skin,  and 
there  are  changes  in  the  walls  of  blood  vessels 


tar  some  distance  beyond  the  edge  of  the  kdirfd. 
The  tumor  usually  progresses  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  then  remains  stationary,  A  few  eases 
recover  spontaneously,  the  tumor  undergoing 
slow  atrophy.  The  growth  is  almost  sure  to  re- 
turn after  *cauterization  or  excision.  If  the 
latter  is  practiced,  thorough  removal  of  surround- 
ing tissue  must  be  made.  As  palliatives  of  the 
pain  or  itching,  mercurial  applications,  lead, 
salicylated  plaster,  resorcin,  and  prMsure  have 
been  used.  Linear  scarifications  and  electricity 
have  also  been  employed. 

EIXiO'W'NA.  A  city  in  the  Yale  and  Cariboo 
District,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  on  Okana- 
gan  Lake,  80  miles  south-southwest  (direct)  of 
Sicamous,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
(Map:  British  Columbia,  E  5).  There  is  a 
daily  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  steamer  service 
to  the  railway  terminus  at  Olcanagan  Landii^» 
28  miles  distant.  There  are  a  general  boapitid, 
exhibition  building,  and  race  track.  The  dty 
owns  a  park,  its  deetrie  light  and  power  planu 
and  its  water  works.  Among  the  industrial  es- 
tablishments are  saw  and  planing  mills,  box 
factories,  fruit-paeking  houses,  a  jam  and  fruit- 
canning  factory,  aSrated  water  works,  and  cigar 
factory.  Tobacco  is  grown  and  manufactured 
locally.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  very  rich 
fruit-growing  district.    Pop.,  1011,  1663. 

X^P.  A  name  applied  to  certain  large  sea- 
weeds, mainly  Fucacese  and  Laminariaceee,  also 
to  the  crude  ash  obtained  by  drying  and  burning 
seaweed.  On  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Prance,  and  New  England  the  term  is  applied 
mainly  to  species  of  Fucua  and  Laminaria  and 
is  sometimes  confined  to  the  latter  genus.  The 
extensive  groves  of  giant  kelps  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  £merica  consist  principally  of  Wereo- 
eyttia  luetkeana,  Macrocyttia  pyrifera,  and  Pe- 
tagophyow  porro.  The  commercial  product 
known  as  kelp  (seaweed  ashes)  consists  of  hard 
dark-gray  or  bluish  masses  composed  mainly  of 
common  salt,  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  and 
potassium  sulphates,  potassium  chloride,  and 
potassium  or  sodium  iodide,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  insoluble  and  coloring  matter.  This 
material  was  formerly  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass 
and  as  a  source  of  crude  sodium  carbonate  and 
iodine.  The  latter  substances,  however,  are  now 
obtained  at  a  lower  price  and  of  better  quality 
from  other  sources;  the  former  from  the  natural 
salt  deposits,  and  the  latter  from  the  by-prod- 
ucts of  the  recrystallization  of  Chilean  sodium 
nitrate.  As  a  result,  kelp  is  now  prepared  in 
far  less  quantity  than  formerly.  The  principal 
use  of  kelp  plants,  as  of  other  seaweeds,  is  as  a 
fertilizer,  for  which  purpose  they  are  applied 
mainly  without  further  treatment  than  partial 
drying  on  the  beach.  The  «ant  kelps  of  the 
Pacific  coast  have  recently,  Tiowever,  been  ex- 
ploited as  a  source  of  commercial  potash,  es- 
pecially for  fertilizing  purposes,  on  account  of 
the  high  percentage  of  potash  which  they  con- 
tain. These  kelps  contain  about  five  times  as 
much  potash  as  the  Atlantic  seaweeds,  analyses 
showing  the  wet  kelps  with  86  per  cent  of  water 
to  contain  about  3  per  cent  of  potash  as  potas- 
sium chloride.  The  iodine  content  is  about  0.2 
per  cent.  Consult:  D.  M.  Balch,  "On  the  Chem- 
istry of  Certain  AlgB  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  in 
Jourrutl  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry 
{Easton,  Pa.,  1909);  F.  K.  Cameron,  "Fertilizer 
Resources  of  the  United  States,"  in  United 
8taie$  Congress   (82d  Congress,  2d^e88ion), 
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Senate  Document,  No.  ISO  (Washiogton,  1912) ; 
"Kelp  and  Other  Sources  of  Potash,  in  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  (Philadelphia.  1913). 
See  Iodine:  Seaweed. 

KELP  CBAB.  A  name  given  on  the  Pacific 
coast  to  a  rather  large  crah  {EpiMtua  produc- 
tua).  It  IB  used  as  food  by  the  natives  along 
the  coast,  but  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
the  San  Francisco  markets.  It  ranges  from 
Puget  Sound  to  Monterey  and  is  said  to  be 
easily  recognized  by  its  smooth  squarish  shell 
or  carapace,  whicli  bears  two  distinct  teeth  on 
each  side.  It  is  the  most  common  maioid  crab 
of  California  and  Oregon,  inhabiting  rocky 
shores  just  below  low-water  mark. 

KELPnSH'.  Any  of  many  small  fishes  in 
TariouB  parts  of  the  world  which  frequent  beds 
of  kelp  near  shore  and  whose  colors  as  a  rule 
prote(!tiTe1y  accord  with  the  colors  of  the  sea- 
weeds. In  California  the  name  is  given  dia- 
tinctively  to  several  bicnnioid  fishes  of  the  genus 
Oibbonaia,  and  especially  to  the  large  related 
blenny,  Reterostichua  rostratus,  which  is  caught 
for  market.  It  is  16  inches  long  and  is  trans- 
lucent  reddish  brown,  marked  with  miwy  pat^B 
and  streaks  of  light  and  shade. 

KELP  GOOSE.  A  eooae  (CMogphaga  fcy- 
hrida)  of  the  Falkland  laUuids  and  Patagonia, 
resembling  the  brant  and  closely  allied  to  the 
Magellanic  and  several  other  species  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

KEI/PIE.  A  Scottish  word  denoting  a  water 
sprite,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  which  was 
believed  by  the  superatitious  to  forewarn  by  pre- 
ternatural lights  and  sounds  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  be  drowned,  or  even  to  assist  in  the 
drowning. 

KELP  PIGEON.    A  sailor's  name  for  the 

sheath  bill  (q.v.). 

KELPS.  The  large  brown  algn  (also  called 
devil's  f^rons)  in  the  order  Laminariales.  See 
Alqm;  Ph^phyce^  ;  Kelp. 

KEI/SEY,  Fbancib  Willet  (1858-1927). 
An  American  Latin  scholar,  bom  at  Ogden, 
N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Koehester  (1880)  and  studied  in  Europe  (1883- 
BS).  From  1880  to  1889  he  taught  Latin  at 
Lake  Forest  University,  first  as  instructor,  later 
as  professor.  Thereafter  he  was  professor  of 
Latin  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  edited 
texttiooks  for  schools,  portions  of  many  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  (Xenophon,  Ctesar,  Cicero, 
Lucretius,  Ovid) ;  became  joint  editor  with  Pro- 
fessor Percy  Gardner,  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, of  a  series  of  Handbooka  of  Arckaology 
and  AntiguHiea;  and  published  Pompeii:  Jta 
Life  and  Art,  translated  from  Augustus  Mau 
(1899;  rev.  ed.,  with  new  matter  by  Professor 
Kelsey,  1902).  A  contributor  to  various  edu- 
cational journals,  in  1911  he  edited  Latin  and 
Greek  in  American  Education,  an  important  col- 
lection of  papers  dealing  with  the  value  of  the 
classics.  In  the  year  1906-^7  he  was  president 
of  the  American  Philological  Association  and 
from  1907  to  1912  president  of  the  Archsological 
Institute  of  America. 

KEL^O.  A  market  town  and  police  bui^h 
in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Tweed,  43 
miles  southeast  of  Edinburgh  (Map:  Scotland, 
F  4 ) .  Its  trade  is  chiefly  agricultural ;  it  manu- 
factures fishing  tackle,  manures,  vehicles,  cabi- 
network, and  agricultural  machinery.  It  con- 
tains remains  of  the  abbey  of  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  founded  in  1128  by 
King  David  I,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Eng- 


lish in  1646.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  tho 
Tweed  are  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  Castle.  Pop. 
(police  burgh),  1901,  4008;  1911,  3982. 

KELT  (Scottish).    Young  salmon  in  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  growth.    See  Salmon. 

KELTIC  CHUBCH,  LITEBiATUBE,  etc. 
See  Celtic  Chubch,  etc. 

KIO/TXE,  John  Scott  (1840-1927).  A 
Scottish  geographer.  He  was  born  in  Dundee 
and  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews  and  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  for  several  years  a  publisher's 
editor,  was  inspector  of  geographical  education 
for  the  Royal  Gieographical  Society  in  1884,  its 
librarian  in  1885,  and  its  secretary  in  1892.  In 
1880  he  became  editor  of  the  vi^uable  annual 
the  Statesman's  Tear  Book.  He  wrote:  Hiatorj/ 
of  the  Soottiak  Higklanda  and  Clans  (1874); 
Report  on  Oeographieal  Bduoation  (188S);  Ap- 
plied Qeography  (new  ed.,  1908) ;  The  Partition 
of  Africa  (1894);  The  Hietory  of  Geography 
(1914),  with  O.  J.  R.  Howarth. 

KELTON,  John  Cuttninqhau  (1828-93). 
An  American  soldier,  born  in  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1851,  undertook 
frontier  service  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  in 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Dakota  for  six  years, 
and  then  returned  to  West  Point  as  instructor 
in  the  use  of  small  arms.  His  career  in  tiie 
Civil  War  began  at  St.  Louis  ( 1861 ) ,  where  he 
was  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  Western  De- 
partment, but  the  same  year  he  was  made  colonel 
of  the  Kinth  Missouri  Volunteers.  In  1862  he 
became  assistant  adjutant  general  on  the  staff 
of  Major  General  Halleck.  For  his  valuable 
services,  active  and  ^ecutive,  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier  general  in  the  refnilar  army  (1866), 
and  after  uie  war  was  a  stan  colonel  and  aasist- 
ant  adjutant  general  at  Washington,  where  he 
invented  some  improved  rifles  and  revolvers  that 
were  accepted  by  the  Ordnance  Department.  He 
published  a  Manual  of  the  Bayonet  (1861)  and 
otlier  works  on  military  topics. 

KELTS.    See  Celtic  Peoples. 

KELTTNO,  ke'lvng',  or  KILITNG.  The  chief 
seaport  of  Formosa  (q.v.),  in  lat.  25'  9' 
long.  121'  47'  E.  (Map:  Japan,  D  8).  It  lies  at 
the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  which  is  guarded  by 
Kelung  Island,  which  lies  about  2  miles  off 
shore.  The  scenery  behind  the  town  is  very 
striking.  The  harbor  has  been  dredged  and 
equipped  to  permit  the  accommodation  of  large 
vessels.  The  principal  export  is  coal.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  coal  mines  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  Gold  and  sulphur  are  also 
mined  near  by.  Kelung  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Dai-hoku  (in  Chinese,  Tai-peh)  and  Kagi, 
the  capital,  and  with  Shin-chiku,  63  miles  far- 
ther south,  and  is  connected  with  Tamsui  via 
Dai-hoku.    Pop.,  1908,  17,100. 

KELVIN,  Williau  Thomson,  first  Babon 
(1824-1907).  A  distinguished  British  physicist. 
He  was  born  at  Belfast,  June  26,  1824,  the  son 
of  James  Thomson,  who  was  later  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Glasgow,  He  graduated  in  1845 
from  St.  Peter's  College,  C^mmriik^,  and  shortly 
afterward  was  elected  fellow.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1846,  in  which  position  he  con- 
tinued until  1899.  While  an  undergraduate,  he 
published  a  paper  On  the  Uniform  Motion  of 
Beat  in  Bomogeneoua  Solid  Bodice  and  ita  Con- 
nection ujith  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Eleo- 
tricity,  which  was  favorably  received  by  scien- 
tists. He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  tiie 
Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal  and  was  the 
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flni  editor  of  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
Mathematical  Journal  which  succeeded  it,  Bome 
of  his  most  brilliant  diacoveries  having  ap- 
peared in  these  jouroalB  during  a  period  of 
65  years.  He  also  contributed  to  the  Comptea 
Rcndus,  the  Tranaactiona  and  Proceedingg  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
and  various  other  journals.  In  the  mathe* 
matical  theories  of  elasticity,  vortex  motion, 
heat>  electricity,  and  magnetism,  his  discov- 
eries were  notable.  Lord  Kelvin,  who  was 
the  electrical  engineer  for  the  Atlantic  cables 
of  1857-58  and  1865-66,  made  many  very  valu- 
able improvements  in  signaling  apparatus- 
he  invented  the  mirror  gtUvanometer  used  for 
cable  signaling,  devised  the  siphon  recorder  still 
in  use  for  receiving  the  signals,  and  from  his 
study  of  the  properties  of  the  cable  made  an  ob- 
servation (borne  out  in  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury of  practice)  that  a  limit  to  the  speed  of 
operation  would  early  be  reached  owing  to  the 
effect  of  the  statical  capacity. 

Lord  Kelvin  acted  as  engineer  for  several 
other  cable  companies;  invented  many  pieces  of 
electrical  apparatus  and  methods  for  measure- 
ment; and  developed  an  improved  form  of  mari- 
ners' compass  free  from  the  magnetic  action  of 
the  iron  of  the  ship,  and  a  deep-sea  sounding 
apparatus,  both  of  which  are  in  widespread  use. 
Lord  Kelvin's  work  in  thermodynamics  was  also 
of  the  greatest  value,  for  it  was  he  who  first 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  as  enunciated  by 
Joule  and  who  developed  Camot's  work  on  beat 
so  that  it  would  harmonize  with  tiie  new  theory 
then  being  generally  accepted;  a  paper  On  an 
Absolute  Thermometrio  Boale  contains  much 
that  is  now  considered  fundamental  in  thermo- 
dynamics. Even  as  early  as  1842  Lord  Kelvin 
had  published  a  paper  containing  the  germ  of 
his  theories  on  the  age  of  the  earth,  and  this 
subject  be  constantly  disciissed  and  elaborated. 
He  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  problems 
resulting  from  the  discovery  of  radium  and  the 
tUeoiy  of  electnms.  His  many  papers,  con- 
tributed to  scientific  journals,  were  collected  in 
book  form  as  follows:  Reprint  of  Papers  on 
Electricity  and  Magnetiam  (1872);  Mathemati- 
cal and  Phj/aical  Papert  (6  vols,,  1882-1911)  ; 
Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses  (3  vols.,  1891- 
94).  With  Prof.  P.  G.  Tait  he  collaborated  on 
Elements  of  Natural  Pkilosophg  (1873),  later 
called  A  Treatise  on  Tiatural  Philosopkg. 

Lord  Kelvin  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Awoeiation  held  in  Montreal  in  1884, 
and  afterward  he  visited  Baltimore  and  de- 
livered at  Johns  Hopkins  University  a  course 
of  lectures,  published  in  1904  as  Baltimore  Lec- 
tures on  Molecular  Dtfnamics  and  the  Wave 
Theory  of  Light.  In  1897,  while  in  America  for 
the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  British  Associstioo, 
he  visited  several  leading  universities  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1902  he  came  again.  For 
his  woric  in  connection  with  the  Atlantic  cable 
he  was  knighted  in  1866,  and  in  1892  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  Honors  from  govern- 
ments, scientific  societies,  and  universities  came 
'to  him  from  all  over  the  world.  He  was  the 
firat  to  be  awarded  the  Order  of  Merit  (1902) ; 
he  iield  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Victorian  Order 
and  the  Prussian  Order  "Pour  le  M£rite,"  and 
was  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  L^<ion  of  Honor; 
and  served  as  president  of  the  British  Assoeia- 
tim  (1S71).  of  tile  Royal  Socie^,  London 
(1890-95),  and  of  the  R<^al  Society,  Edin- 


burgh (four  times).  In  1896  there  was  a  nota- 
ble celebration  at  Glasgow  of  hia  jubilee  as 
professor.  Retiring  three  years  later,  he  main- 
tained his  connection  with  the  university  as  a 
research  atwtent  and  in  1904  was  made  chan- 
cellor. Lord  Kelvin  represented  the  highest 
type  of  physicist,  since  he  c<jbnbined  powers  of 
mathematical  reasoning  with  the  inventive  fac- 
ulty and  manipulative  skill  of  a  great  experi- 
mentalist. His  interest  and  unflagging  activity 
continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred Dec.  17,  1907,  at  his  residence,  Nether- 
hall,  near  Largs,  Scotland.  Consult*.  Andrew 
GTAJtLord  Kelvin  (New  York,  1908)  -,  Elizabeth 
Kinff  [Lord  Kelvin's  sister) ,  Lord  Kelvin's  Early 
Bome  (ib.,  1909) ;  8.  P.  Thompson,  Life  of  Wil- 
Uam  ThomBoit,  Btlron  KeMn  of  Largs  (ib.,i910). 

XEKAL  PASHA.  Mustapha.  Leader  of 
the  Turkish  Nationalist  party,  and  victor  over 
the  Greeks;  bom  at  Saloniki  about  1882; 
entered  the  army  in  1902,  and  was  involved  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  1908,  but  with- 
drew from  political  affairs  when  Enver  Pasha 
and  his  colleagues  assumed  control.  For  a  time 
be  was  exiled  to  Tripoli.  In  the  war  with 
Italy  he  commanded  the  native  troops  in  Italy. 
Dnring  the  European  War  he  was  in  comnund 
at  the  Dardanelles,  where  he  won  a  consider- 
able military  reputation;  later  transferred 
to  the  Russian  front  and  became  major-general 
in  command  of  the  sixteenth  army,  but  resigned 
and  opposed  Turkish  war  policy,  saying  the 
Allies  could  not  be  beaten.  He  was  again  exited 
and  when  he  was  recalled  to  a  command  on  the 
Palestine  front,  the  war  had  been  lost.  After 
this  he  devoted  himself  to  building  up  the 
Nationalist  movement  in  Anatolia,  and  with 
such  success  that  the  government  at  Angora 
under  him  overshadowed  that  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  and  his  supporters  rejected  the 
Treaty  of  86vres  and  sent  to  the  Conetanti- 
nople  government,  October,  1919,  the  celebrated 
"national  pact,"  defining  the  conditions  of 
peace  that  Turkey  would  accept.  Then  followed 
the  war  with  Greece  (1921-1022),  in  which  the 
Nationalist  forces  were  completely  successful. 
The  Greeks  were  driven  out  and  Keraai's  array 
occupied  Symma,  which  was  burned  and  pil- 
laged; Kemal  no%v  insisted  on  terms  of  peace 
that  the  Allies  especially  the  Briti^  opposed, 
but  an  armistice  was  finally  signed  at  Mudania, 
Oct.  3,  1922,  and  a  peace  conference  began 
at  Lausanne,  Nov.  20.  Meanwhile  the  Sultan 
at  Constantintmle  was  deposed,  Nov.  3.  See 
Vol.  XXIV. 

KEJIBLE,kera'b'l,CHABLE8  (1775-1854).  An 
English  actor,  the  youngest  son  of  Roger  Keroble 
(q.v. ).  Born  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales,  Nov. 
25,  1775,  he  received  his  education,  like  his 
brother,  John  Philip  (q.v.),  at  Douai,  and  like 
him  also,  on  his  return  to  England,  devoted 
himself  to  the  stage.  In  April,  1794,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Idne  as  Malcolm, 
his  brother  playing  Macbeth.  In  the  course  of 
his  career  he  played  a  great  variety  of  charac- 
ters with  steadily  growing  success,  being  in  his 
earlier  parts  overshadowed  by  his  elder  brother's 
reputation.  Among  hia  Iiest  rdles  were  Charles 
Sinrface,  Dorincourt  in  The  Belle's  titratagem, 
Mercutio,  Laertes,  Macduff,  and  Mirabel.  Mac- 
ready's  epigrammatic  characterization  of  him  is 
well  known— "A  first-rate  actor  in  second-rate 
parts."  He  married  in  1806  the  actress  Marie 
Th^rtee  De  Camp.  In  1832-34  he  visited  Amer- 
ica with  hia  Slighter  Fanny  and  made  a  great 
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ftpnnation.  He  retired  from  the  stage  In  April, 
1840,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1854. 

Bibliography.  Oxlierrv,  Dramatic  Biography 
(London,  1826);  Fitzgerald,  The  Kemblea  <ib., 
1871);  Fanny  Kemble,  Record  of  a  CHrlhood 
(ib.,  1878);  Lane  (cd.),  Charlet  Kemhle'i 
Shakespeare  Readings  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1879);  Mat- 
tliewa,  Actors  and  Aotreasea  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  vol.  ii  (New  York,  1886)  ; 
Derail,  Annala  of  tlie  Stage  (London,  1888). 

KE1EBI4E,  Edwabd  Windsob  (1S6U  ). 
An  American  illustrator.  He  was  bom  in  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.,  and  studied  a  short  time  at  the  Art 
Students'  League,  New  York,  but  was  mainly  self 
taught.  He  began  early  to  draw  for  the  Pailj/ 
Graphic,  then  for  the  Century,  Life,  and  other 
mafcazines,  and  rapidly  made  a  name  with  his 
carioatureH,  sketches  of  old  Now  England  life  and 
negro  Bubjects.  The  latter  were  his  specialty  for 
many  years.  Volumes  treating  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  "Kemble's  Coons"  appeared  in  1898, 
1809,  and  1900,  and  among  other  books  of  draw- 
inirs  he  published  Roaemarp,  Virginia  Creeper, 
BMy-Goat  and  Other  Gomicalitiea.  He  also  il- 
lustrated the  books  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Huckle- 
berry Finn,  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,  The  Knicker- 
bocker History  of  Neio  York.  A  clever  delineator 
of  types,  Kemble  shows  spcrial  understanding  of 
the  negro,  whom  he  portrays  without  caricature. 

KEMBLE,  Fbances  A.\se  (  Mbs.  Fanny 
Kemkle)  (1800-93).  Ad  English  actress  and 
author,  bom  in  London,  Not,  27,  1809,  daughter 
of  Charles  Kemble.  Ilcr  daughter,  Sarah  (But- 
ler) Wister  (Mrs.  Owen  Wister),  was  the  mother 
of  Owen  Wister  ( q.v, ) .  She  was  educated  largely 
in  France  and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  Oct.  5,  1829,  in  the  character  of  Juliet, 
reviving  the  fortunes  of  the  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tre under  her  father's  management.  This  was 
followed  by  a  scries  of  brilliant  successes  in 
Portia,  Beatrice,  Lady  Teazle,  and  other  parts, 
till  she  was  compared  with  Airs.  Siddons,  her 
famous  aunt.  Her  crowning  triumph  was  as 
Julia  in  Sheridan  Knowlea's  masterpiece,  The 
Hunchback,  written  expressly  for  her.  In  1832 
she  came  to  New  York  with  her  father,  making 
her  American  d^but  as  Bianca  in  Fasio  and  ex- 
citing great  enthusiasm.  Two  years  later  she 
married  Pierce  Butler,  of  Philadelphia,  and  re- 
tired, living  in  that  city  and  on  the  Butler 
estate  in  Georgia.  In  1847  she  had  left  her  hus- 
band and  reappeared  on  tho  English  stage.  She 
returned  in  1849  to  the  United  States  and,  hav- 
ing been  divorced  from  Mr.  Butler,  resumed  her 
maiden  name  and  went  to  reside  in  Lenox,  Mass. 
Later  she  gave  public  readings  from  Shakespeare 
and  other  dramatic  authors  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
an  occupation  she  much  preferred  to  regular 
acting.  She  had  a  magnificent  presence,  her 
voice  was  flexible,  ample,  and  harmonious,  and 
her  self-possession  remarkable.  During  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  she  resided  in  England  and 
contributed  valuable  articles  to  the  London 
Times  on  the  evils  of  slavery.  Among  her  other 
works  are :  Francia  the  First :  An  Historical 
Drama  (1H32)  ;  Journal  of  Frances  Anne  Butler 
(183.1);  Poems  (1844);  .1  Year  of  Consolation 
(1847).  descriptive  of  a  tour  to  Italy;  Journal 
of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgian  Plantation  in 
iaSS-39  (1803);  Record  of  a  Girlhood  (1878- 
70) ;  Records  of  Later  Life  (1882) :  Notea  upon 
Some  of  Shakespeare's  Playa  (1882);  Poems 
(1883);  Far  Away  and  Lonq  Ago  (1880),  a 
story;  Further  Records  (1801).    Her  death  oc- 


curred in  London,  Jan.  15,  1803.  Consult,  be- 
sides the  autobiographical  works  mentioned 
above,  Parton,  in  Eminent  Women  of  the  Age 
(Hartford,  Conn.,  I860),  and  The  Letters  of 
Bduwd  FUeQeraid  to  Fanny  Kembl«  (London, 
1805). 

Tpr.-MT>TfT^j  Gex>bgb  Stspheit  (1758-1822). 
An  Ehiglish  actor,  the  second  son  of  Roger  Kem- 
ble (q.v.),  born  at  Kington,  Herefordshire.  He 
was  intended,  it  is  said,  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  showed  the  family  preference  for 
the  stage,  and,  after  practicing  in  the  country, 
was  able  by  means  of  the  reputation  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  to  secure  an  engagement 
at  Covent  Garden  (1784),  where  he  appeared  as 
Othello,  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Satchell,  playing 
Desdemona.  He  was  engaged  also  at  the  Hay- 
market  and  afterward  managed  theatres  in  Ed- 
inburgh, Glasgow,  and  several  smaller  cities. 
His  extreme  stoutness,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  enabled  him  to  play  his  favorite  rfHe  of 
FalstafT  without  artificial  padding.  Consult  Ox- 
berry,  Dramatic  Biography  (London,  1826). 

KETirBT.E,  GonVEBNEUB  (1780-1875).  An 
American  manufacturer,  bora  in  New  York 
City.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1803,  trav- 
eled extensively  in  Europe  during  the  Napole- 
onic wars,  was  United  States  Consul  at  Cadiz 
under  President  Monroe,  and  was  engaged  in 
procuring  supplies  for  the  American  squadron 
at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Algiers  in  1815.  In 
1817  he  established  the  West  Point  foundry  at 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
cannon.  He  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1837  to  1841  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving, and  his  house  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  the 
Cockloft  Hall  of  Salmagundi. 

KEMBLE,  John  MrrcnEix  (1807-57).  An 
English  historian  and  philologist,  the  son  of 
Charles  Kemble  the  actor,  and  the  brother  of 
Fanny  Kemble.  He  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, received  bis  preliminary  education  at  Clap- 
ham  and  at  the  Bury  St.  EJdmunds  Grammar 
School,  and  in  1826  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  Tennyson,  Archbishop  Trench,  and  William 
B.  Donne.  He  was  brilliant  but  erratic  in  his 
studies,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  course 
entered  the  Inner  Temple  for  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  in  which  ne  had  become  interested. 
He  failed  in  1820  to  satisfy  the  examiners  of  his 
proficiency  in  philosophy,  and  his  degree  was 
"deferred";  but  after  a  period  of  study  in  Ger- 
many, where  be  began  his  researches  in  Germanic 
philology,  he  was  granted  his  B.A.  in  1830  and 
proceeded  to  his  M.A.  in  1833.  About  this  time 
he  became  associated  with  Trench  and  others  in 
a  plan  to  aid  Torrijos  in  his  revolt  against 
Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain  and  sailed  to  Gibraltar; 
but  the  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  he  returned 
to  Germany  to  continue  his  philological  studies 
with  Jacob  Grimm  at  Gffttingeu  and  at  other 
universities.  An  edition  of  Beoiculf,  published 
in  1833,  gave  him  high  rank  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar.  A  course  of  independent  lectures  on 
Anglo-Saxon  language  and  literature  given  at  ' 
Cambridge  in  1834  increased  his  reputation. 
From  1835  to  1844  he  was  editor  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Review.  In  February,  1840,  he  was 
appointed  licenser  of  stage  plays  in  succeosion 
to  his  father,  Oharles  Kemble,  and  retained  the 
office  until  his  death.  In  1839-40  he  published 
his  valuable  collection  of  charters  of  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  period  under  the  title  of  Codem  Diplo- 
maticus,  and  in  1849  appeared  his  The  Soxqtis  in 
England — a  work  which  was  never  cwipleted, 
but  which  remained,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  Bishop  Stubbs's  Conaiitutumal 
History,  the  chief  authority  for .  the  study  of 
the  history  of  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

KEUBLE,  John  Philip  (1757-1823).  An 
eminent  English  actor,  the  eldest  son  and  second 
child  of  Roger  Kemble  (q.v. ).  Bortt  at  Preacott 
ii^  Lancashire,  Feb.  1,  1757,  he  was  educated 
rhiefly  at  a  Roman  Catholic  seminarj'  in  Staf- 
fordshire and  at  the  English  College  of  Uouai  in 
France.  Though  intended  for  the  Church,  on 
his  return  to  England  he  adopted  the  stage  as 
bis  profession,  making  his  first  appearance  at 
Wolverhampton  in  1776.  On  Sept.  30,  1783,  he 
first  appeared  at  Drurj  -Lane  in  Hamlet — al- 
ways a  favorite  character  of  hia — and  in  1788 
he  succeeded  to  the  management  of  that  theatre, 
where  his  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons  (q.v.),  was 
for  some  years  the  leading  actress.  After  tlie 
destruction  of  the  building  by  flre  Kemble  raised 
a  new  one,  which  waa  opened  in  1809.  In  June. 
1817,  he  retired  from  the  stage,  and  a  few  days 
thereafter  a  public  dinner  was  given  him,  for 
which  Thomas  Campbell  composed  his  Valedic- 
tory Stamaa  to  J.  P.  Kembfe,  Esq.  He  finally 
took  up  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
died  on  Feb.  26,  1823.  His  wife,  PrisciUa 
Kemble,  an  actress  of  ability,  whom  he  had 
married  in  1787,  survived  him.  Kemble  was  a 
ereat  tragedian  and  a  man  of  character.  He 
loved  to  personate,  with  his  commanding  figure 
and  sonorous  voice,  the  loftier  heroes  of  the 
dramas — kings,  prelates,  heroes.  Ho  was  espe- 
cially successful  in  Brutus,  Wolsey,  Macbeth, 
and  CoriolanuB.  Consult:  Boaden,  Memoira  of 
the  Life  of  John  Philip  Kemble,  Esq.  (London, 
1825);  FitzGerald,  The  Kemblea  (ib.,  1871); 
Lewes,  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting  (ib., 
1875);  Baker,  English  Actors  from  Shakespeare 
to  Macready  (New  York,  1879) ;  Doran,  Annals 
of  the  Stage,  edited  by  Lowe  (London,  1888). 

yElTBTiit,  Mabib  TH^Bilisi:  De  Camp  (1774- 
1838).  An  actress,  born  at  Vienna,'  Austria,  of 
a  theatrical  family,  brought  to  England  when  a 
child,  and  in  1806  married  to  Charles  Kemble 
(q.v.).  She  continued  on  the  stage  with  .her 
husband,  but  retired  in  1819,  except  for  an 
appearance  with  her  daughter  Fanny  in  1829. 
She  waa  the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces, 
among  them  The  Day  after  the  Wedding,  an 
interlude. 

EEHBLE,  ROQEB  (1721-1802).  The  founder 
of  Uie  English  family  of  actors  bearing  his 
name,  of  which  his  daughter  Sarah  (sec  Sid- 
dons, Sabah  )  and  his  son  John  Philip  ( see 
Kbublb,  John  Philip)  are  the  most  celebrated. 
He  was  the  head  of  an  itinerant  company  of 
players  and  an  actor  of  some  ability.  He  mar- 
ried in  1753  Sarah  Woo^  an  actress,  by  whom 
he  had  12  children.  Consult  FitzGerald,  The 
Kemble»:  An  Account  of  the  Kemble  Family 
(London,  1871). 

■gF.nrRT.-R  FLATS.  The  name  given  to  a 
valuable  collection  of  English  dramas  made  by 
the  tragedian  John  Philip  Kemble  (q.v.)  and 
now  in  the  library  of  Devonshire  House,  London. 
It  includes  the  first  editions  of  Shalfespeare's 
plays. 

KEICfelffY,  k&'mfi-ny*,  Zsiqhond,  Babon 
<  181^-75 ).  An  Hungarian  novelist  and  politi- 
cal writo',  bom  in  Magyar-Kapud,  Trant^lvania, 


and  educated  at  the  Nagy-Enyed  College.  His 
first  and  most  important  historical  novel,  Oyulat 
Pal,  was  published  in  five  volumes  in  1846.  Two 
years  afterward  he  was  in  Budapest,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Pesti  Hirlap,  and  a  d^uty  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  side  of  Kossuth.  In 
1861  be  became  editor  of  the  influential  political 
journal,  the  Pesti  }iajd6.  His  historical  novels, 
F6rj  is  no  (1852),  8zit)  orv^ei  (1854),  As 
ozvegy  49  Uanya  (1856),  and  Zord  idH  (1857), 
are  masterpieces  of  psychological  interpretation. 
Kcm£ny's  essays  were  collected  in  two  volnmos 
under  the  title  Studies  (1870). 

KEMEYS,  kem'fis,  Edwabd  (1843-1907). 
An  American  wild-animal  sculptor,  born  at 
Savannah,  Qa.,  and  educated  in  the  New  York 
public  schools.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
in  the  Union  array,  Incoming  captain  of  artil- 
lery. Afterward  he  studied  civil  engineering. 
He  had  always  been  especially  interested  in 
wild  animals,  and  a  long  stay  in  the  backwoods 
of  Illinois  had  made  him  acquainted  with  many 
of  them.  While  a  member  of  an  engineering 
party  engaged  in  laying  out  Central  Park,  New 
York,  the  si^ht  of  an  artist  modeling  a  wolf's 
head  determined  him  to  become  a  sculptor.  He 
worked  with  great  enthusiasm,  spending  much 
of  his  time  in  the  West  studying  wild  animals 
and  Indians.  In  1877  he  went  abroad,  familiar- 
ized himself  especially  with  the  work  of  Barye, 
in  Paris,  and  became  a  friend  of  Josef  Wolf,  the 
German  animal  painter,  whose  influence  upon 
him  is  evident.  His  "Bisou  and  Wolves"  was 
favorably  received  at  the  Salon  of  1878.  Return- 
ing to  New  York,  he  produced  in  the  intervals 
between  his  hunting  trips  his  "Rtill  Hunt," 
Central  Park,  New  York;  "Wolves,"  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia;  "Panthers  and  Deer"; 
"Raven  and  Coyote."  In  1892  he  modeled  a 
number  of  large  groups  for  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago,  wliich  led  to  his  commission 
for  the  large  bronze  lions  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  for  the  foun- 
tain, "The  Prayer  for  Rain,"  in  Champaign,  111. 
After  ei^t  years*  residence  in  Chicago  he  moved 
to  Arizona,  where  he  did  some  of  his  best  work 
in  the  form  of  small  bronzes  (now  in  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute  and  the  National  Gallery  at 
Washington).  The  last  five  years  of  his  life 
Kenieys  passed  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
modeled  the  hoyden  bears  that  flanked  the  en- 
trance of  the  Missouri  State  Building  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  His  creations  are  insist- 
ent with  personality  and  with  the  mystery  of 
animal  life,  and  while  hia  technique  is  powerful 
and  harmonious,  the  method  is  always  lost  in 
the  result.  Consult  Leila  Mechlin,  in  the  Inter* 
national  Studio  (New  York,  July,  1905). 

KEM'MEBEE,  Edwin  Walteb  (1875-  ). 
An  American  economist,  born  at  Scranton,  Pa. 
He  graduated  from  Wealeyan  University  (Conn.) 
in  1899  and  from  (^mell  University  (Ph.D,)  in 
1903.  He  was  instructor  in  economics  at  Purdue 
University  in  1901-03  and  served  as  financial 
adviser  to  the  United  States  Philippine  Com- 
miraion  in  1903,  as  chief  of  the  division  of 
currency  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1904-06, 
and  as  special  commissioner  of  the  Philippine 
government  to  Egypt  in  1906.  He  then  returned 
to  Cornell  to  be  assistant  professor  of  political 
economy  in  1906-09  and  professor  of  econranics 
and  finance  from  1900  to  1912,  when  he  accepted 
a  corresponding  chair  at  Princeton.  He  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Economic  Bulletin  in 
1907-10  and  associate  editor  of  the  American 
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Economic  Review  after  1911.  Besides  his  offi- 
cial reports,  he  is  author  of  Money  and  Credit 
InatrumentK  in  their  Relation  to  General  Prieee 
(1007;  rev.  ed.,  1909). 

XZUNITZ,  ksm'nits.    See  Chemnitz. 

KEBCP,  James  Fubman  (1859-1926).  An 
American  geologist,  bom  in  New  York  City. 
He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1881  and 
from  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  (E.M.)  in 
1884,  and  at  Columbia  became  adjunct  professor 
of  geology  in  1891  and  professor  in  1892.  In 
ad£tion  he  served  as  geologist  of  the  United 
States  and  New  York  State  geological  surveys 
(making  special  investigations  of  the  geology 
of  the  Adirondack  Mountains),  and  as  manager 
and  scientific  director  of  the  New  York  Botani- 
cal Gardens  {after  1898),  and  he  lectured  on 
geology  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  MoGill.  Amherst  gave 
him  an  honorary  Sc J),  in  1906  and  McGill  an 
LL.D.  in  1913.  He  waa  twice  president  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  and  in  th6  year 
1912-13  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Kngineers.  His  publications  include 
Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(1893;  3d  ed.,  rewritten,  1900)  and  Handbook 
of  Rocks  (1896;  5th  ed.,  1911),  besides  numer- 
ous articles,  reports,  and  monographs. 

KEHFE,  kemp,  Ann  Eliza.  See  Beat,  Ann 
Eliza  Kehpe. 

KEHFE,  Habrt  Robebt  (1852-  ).  An 
English  electrical  engineer.  He  was  educated  kt 
Westminster  School  and  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, and  then  for  three  years  was  assistant  to 
Sir  Samuel  Canning.  He  worked  under  other 
pioneers  of  the  British  telegraph  service,  espe- 
cially Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  and  Sir  \V.  H. 
Preece.  He  was  electrician  to  the  Postal  Tele- 
paph  Department  and.  upon  the  Post  Office  tak- 
ing over  the  telephone  service  in  1913,  became 
electrician  to  that  office.  He  wrote  on  teleg- 
raphy, telephony,  and  pneumatic  dispatch  and 
published  a  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing 
(1876;  7th  ed.,  1908),  The  Electrical  Engineer't 
Pocket  Book  (1890),  and  The  Engineer's  Tear 
Book  (1894  et  scq.). 

EEMPELEN,  kSm^p^-lgn,  WoLPOANO  von 
(1734-1804).  An  Austrian  mechanic  and  in- 
ventor. He  was  bom  at  Pressburg  in  Hungary 
and  obtained  celebrity  as  the  deviser  of  an 
automaton  chess  player  with  which  he  traveled 
over  a  good  part  of  the  world.  The  chess  player 
waa  destroyed  in  1854  by  fire  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  alleged  that  a  human  being  was  concealed 
in  the  figure,  and  a  lively  controversy  arose 
over  the  question.  Kempelen  also  produced  a 
complicated  figure  which  articulated  certain 
words  distinctly,  resembling  the  voice  of  a  child 
of  three  to  four  years.  To  explain  its  construc- 
tion he  published  the  Meckanistnus  der  menach- 
lichen  Sprache  (1791). 

KEMPENEEB,  k$m^e-nSr,  Peteb  db  (1503- 
80),  called  in  Spain,  Pedeo  Campana,  in  his 
painting,  Petbus  Campaniensis,  or  Petbub 
Kaupania.  A  Flemish  religious  painter  and 
tapestry  designer.  He  was  born  in  Brussels, 
but  at  the  age  of  27  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
visited  Venice  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal 
Orimiani,  for  whom  he  painted  several  pictures. 
At  Bot<^a  he  helped  jsaint  the  decorations  of 
the  triumphal  arch  erected  for  the  reception  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  After  10  years'  study 
and  work  in  Italy  he  went  to  Spain  and  labored 
for  25  years  in  Seville.  His  masterpiece  is  the 
"Descent  from  the  Cross"  (c.l548),  now  in  the 


cathedral,  where  are  also  his  "Purification"  and 
"Resurrection,"  all  good  both  in  design  and 
color.  Returning  to  Brussels,  he  became  the 
Duke  of  Alba's  diief  engineer  and  on  May  27, 
1563,  was  appointed  by  the  city  successor  to 
Michel  Coxie  as  art  director  and  maker  of 
cartoons  for  the  Brussels  tapestry  works  at  a 
salary  of  50  gulden.  Although  not  without 
merit  as  a  painter,  Kempeneer  is  a  strong  man- 
nerist, imitating  now  Michelangelo,  now  Raphael, 
now  the  Spanish  primitives,  and  he  possesses 
little  originality.  His  "Christ  Preaching  in  tbe 
Temple"  18  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

KEK^EB,  Jaues  Lawson  (1823-96).  An 
American  soldier  in  tlie  Confederate  service, 
born  in  Madison  Co.,  Va.  He  graduated  at 
Washington  College  in  1842  and  served  through 
the  Mexican  War.  After  his  return  he  entered 
politics  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  L>egiala- 
ture  for  10  years,  during  two  of  which  he  was 
Speaker.  After  the  secession  of  his  State  he 
entered  the  Confederate  service  as  colonel  of 
the  Seventh  Viivinia,  which  he  commanded  at 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  The  next  spring  he 
was  commissioned  brigadier  general  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks  (Mav  31- 
June  1,  1862),  Gaines's  Mill  (June  27-28,  1862). 
South  Mountain  (Sept.  14,  1862),  Antietam 
(Sept.  16-17,  1862),  Fredericksburg  (Dec.  13, 
1862),  and  Gettysbui^  (Julv  1-3,  1863),  where 
his  brigade  formed  part  of  Pickett's  division. 
During  the  charge'  ne  was  seriously  wounded 
and  thereafter  was  not  in  active  service.  On 
March   1,   1864,  he  was  commissioned  major 

feneral.    After  the  war  he  became  a  planter  in 
ladison  County,  and  in  1874-78  he  was  Governor 
of  Virginia. 

KEMPEB,  Reuben  (1770-1826).  An  Amer- 
ican soldier  and  adventurer,  bom  in  Fauquier 
Co.,  Va.  He  received  a  fair  education  from  his 
father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  in  1800,  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  removed  to  Ohio.  Subse- 
quently, with  one  of  his  brothers,  he  removed 
to  Mississippi  Territory,  where  he  became  a 
surveyor,  ttere  for  several  years  he  was  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  conspirators  who  made 
successive  attempts  to  overthrow  tbe  Spanish 
government  in  west  Florida.  In  1808  he  led  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Baton  Rouge 
and  in  1810  against  Mobile.  Two  years  later  he 
raised  a  force  of  600  Americans  to  assist  Gutier- 
rez and  Toledo  in  the  revolt  in  Mexico,  but 
after  a  short  service  in  Texas,  where  they  met 
with  some  success,  the  force  disbanded  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  In  1815  Kemper 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  commanded  a  company  of  volun- 
teers. The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  quietly 
as  a  planter  in  Mississippi. 

SEMPESHAXTSEN,  kera'pgr-hon'sen.  The 
nom  de  plume  of  Robert  Pearce  Gillies  in  con- 
tributions to  Blackwood's. 

KEMPFP,  Louia  (1841-1920).  An  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  born  in  Belleville,  III,  He  en- 
tered the  Naval  Academy  in  1857  and  in  the 
Civii  War  served  in  the  blockade  of  Charleston, 
in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal  (1861),  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Port  Royid  Ferry,  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Sewell's  Point  (1862).  and  along  the 
coast  throughout  the  war.  Promoted  to  be 
captain  in  1891,  he  commanded  the  receiving 
ship  Independence  from  1896  until  1899,  when  he 
received  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  and  Iiecame 
commandant  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 
While  squadron  commander  of  the  Asiatic  fleet 
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(1000-02),  he  declined  to  join  foreign  admirals 
in  the  bombardment  of  the  Taku  forts  (during 
tiie  Boxer  troubles,  1900),  but  helped  to  protect 
Americana.  In  1902-^3  he  was  commandant  of 
the  Pacific  Naval  District  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  retired,  but  in  1904-05  he  served  on  special 
duty. 

KEH'PXS,  THOMAS  X  (C.13B0-1471).  A 
mediieval  ecclesiastic,  now  almost  universally 
recognised  as  the  author  of  the  Imitation  of 
Chriat  (q.v.).  His  family  name  was  H£merken, 
sometimes  Latinized  into  Malleolus  (little  ham- 
mer), though  he  is  usually  known  by  the  title 
given  above,  from  his  birthplace,  Kempen,  in 
the  Lower  Uhine  District.  He  was  educated  at 
Deventer,  partly  1^  the  Brothers  of  the  Common 
Life  (q.v.).  In  1399  he  entered  the  Augustinian 
convent  at  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwolle,  and 
took  the  vows  in  1406,  being  ordained  priest  in 
1413.  In  1425  he  l>ecame  subprior,  and  there  is 
a  notice  of  his  reflection  in  1448.  He  wrote 
sermons,  books  for  the  young,  biographies,  and 
a  history  of  his  monastery,  besides  the  Imitation 
of  Chriat.  Nearly  all  his  uneventful  life  was 
passed  in  this  secluded  convent,  where  he  died  in 
1471.  His  remains,  after  two  or  three  ronovals, 
were  in  1897  placed  in  St.  Michael's  Church  at 
Zwolle,  l>eneatii  a  splendid  monument. 

Bibliography.  The  first  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  in  [Jtrecht  in  1473;  the  first  English 
translation  in  London  in  1502.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  early  editions  was  that  by  H.  Sommalius, 
published  in  Antwerp  in  1007 ;  the  latest  edition 
IS  by  M.  J.  Pohl  (8  vols..  New  York,  1904r-10). 
A  good  recent  English  translation  is  by  Wilfred 
Raynall,  from  the  Latin  edition  of  1556  by 
Richard  Whytford  (New  York,  1909).  Consult 
also :  Kettlewel),  Tkomaa  d  Kempis  and  the 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  (2  vols.,  London, 
1882);  Cruise,  Thomaa  A  Kempis  (ib.,  1887); 
Scully,  The  Life  of  the  Venerable  Thomas  i 
Kempia  (New  York,  1901) ;  Montmorency, 
Thomas  d  Kempia,  hia  Age  and  hia  Booh  (Lon- 
don, 1006) ;  J.  Williams,  Thomaa  of  Kempen 
(ib.,  1909) ;  R.  Storr,  Concordance  to  the  Latin 
Original  of  De  Imitatione  Chriati  ( Oxford, 
lOIO). 

KEMP  LAND.    See  Endebbt  Land. 

KEKPT,  Sib  James  (1704-1854).  A  British 
soldier.  He  joined  the  army  in  1783.  In  1799 
he  took  part  in  tlie  Duke  of  York's  expedition 
to  Holland  and  in  1800,  when  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  sailed  on  his  expedition  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  Egypt,  be  was  the  latter's  aid- 
de-camp  and  military  secretary.  After  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby's  death  Kempt  served  during 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  which  ended  with 
the  siege  of  Alexandria.  After  a  few  years  of 
home  service  he  was  attached  to  the  expedition 
to  Naples,  which  sailed  in  1805  under  Sir  James 
Craig,  and  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  Calabria. 
His  most  important  services  were  in  the  Penin- 
sular War.  imder  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
whom  he  was  highly  recommended.  He  was 
given  command  of  a  brigade  in  1811  and  fought 
at  Badajoz,  Vitoria,  Ortlicz,  Toulouse,  and  later 
at  Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo.  For  his  ser\-ices 
at  Waterloo  he  was  made  G.C.B.  in  July,  1815. 
During  1820-28  he  was  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  in  1828-30  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
Kempt,  after  his  return  home,  was  made  Privy 
Councilor. 

KEUFTEN,  kSmp'tim.  A  city  of  Bavaria 
in  the  District  of  Swabia,  situated  on  the  river 
Iller,  81  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Munich 


(Map:  Bavaria,  D  6).  The  city  consists  of  tlw 
old  town  by  the  river  and  the  new  or  upper 
town,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  abbota  of 
Kempten.  The  two  were  united  in  1803.  It 
contains  a  seventh-century  abbey  church,  with 
a  cupola  and  a  fine  altar,  an  old  town  hall,  a 
museum,  and  a  palace  now  used  as  barracks. 
Kempten  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
carries  on  manufactures  of  cotton,  machinery, 
woodenware,  hosiery,  thread,  powder,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  paper,  matches,  and  cheese. 
Pop.,  1900,  18,864;  1910,  21,001.  The  town  was 
made  a  free  city  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
new  town  was  the  residence  of  the  abbots  of 
Kempten,  who  ruled  over  a  large  domain.  In 
1803  tiie  abbey  and  its  territory  were  annexed  to 
Bavaria,  which  at  the  same  time  absorbed  the 
free  city  of  Kempten. 

KEMPT^VITXE.  A  railway  junction  of 
Grenville  Co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  31  miles  south 
of  Ottawa  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rideau  River 
and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  (Map: 
Ontario,  J  3).  It  possesses  a  public  library. 
Its  industri^  establishments  include  planing 
mills,  a  foundry,  electric-power  plant,  and  con- 
crete-pipe works.    Pop.,  1901,  1523;  1011,  1102. 

KEN,  kan,   A  river  of  India.    See  Cane. 

KEN,  ken,  or  KENN,  Thomas  (1637-1711). 
A  prelate  of  the  Churcli  of  England.  He  was 
born  at  Berkhampstead,  Hertfordshire,  July, 
1637;  educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College, 
Oxford ;  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Morley  in  1665,  rector  of  Brightstone,  Isle  of 
Wigh^  in  1667,  and  preboid  at  Winchester  in 
1669.  In  1075  he  visited  Rome  with  his  nephew, 
Isaac  Walton,  and  in  1679,  on  his  return,  after 
five  years'  absence,  accompanied  Mary,  Princess 
of  Orange,  as  her  chaplain,  to  Holland.  In  1680 
he  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  last  illness.  Shortly  before  his 
death  the  King  nominated  Ken  to  the  bishopric 
of  Bath  and  Wells  (1684).  He  was  not  fully 
invested  with  the  episcmal  functions  till  after 
the  accession  of  James  XL  For  refusing  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  King  to  read  the  declaration  of 
indulgence,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  with  six 
other  bishops  (1688).  Nevertheless,  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ascended  the  throne  as  William 
III,  he  refused  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the 
new  King,  considering  James  still  bis  lawful 
sovereign.  For  this  he  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  (April,  1691).  He  died  at  Longleat, 
March  16,  1711.  Bishop  Ken  was  a  man  of 
solid  and  extensive  learning,  pure  ideals,  refined 
tastes,  and  wide  sympathies,  and  in  office  dis- 
played great  zeal  and  self-devotion.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  sermons,  theologi- 
cal treatises,  and  of  many  devotional  writings. 
His  "Morning  Hymn"  ("Awake,  my  soul,  and 
with  the  sun")  and  "Evening  Hymn"  ("Glory 
to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night")  are  surpassed  by 
none  in  the  language,  llie  familiar  doxology, 
"Praise  God,  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow."  is 
his  composition.  His  poetry  was  published  in 
1721;  his  prose  in  1858.  Consult:  J.  L.  Ander- 
don,  Life  of  Thomaa  Ken  (London,  1854)  ;  G.  L. 
Duyckinck,  Life  of  Thomaa  Ken  (New  York, 
1859);  E.  H.  Plumptre,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Bishop  Ken  (2  vols.,  London,  1890);  F.  A. 
Clarke,  Thomas  Ken  (New  York,  1806). 

KENA.    See  Kekeii. 

KENAI,  ke-nl'.  A  peninsula  projecting  from 
the  south  coast  of  Alaska,  between  Cook  Inlet 
and  Prince  William  Sound  (Map:  Alaska,  J  6). 
It  is  160  miles  long,  with  a  maximum  width  of 
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lift  miles,  and  Is  e<niiiected  with  the  mainland 
Iqr  an  isthmus  20  miles  wide.  Its  coasts  are 
much  indented,  and  there  are  several  good  har- 
bors. TTie  interior  is  mountainous  and  mostly 
barren.  Gold  and  -copper  have  been  found,  but 
neither  metal  has  been  as  yet  productively  ex- 
ploited. There  is  much  coal,  but  attempts  to 
OOTelop  the  low-srade  fields  of  Kachemack  Bay 
were  commereiaUy  unsuceeSBfuL  The  develop- 
ment  of  the  peninsula  in  late  years  has  been 
associated  with  the  efforts  to  connect  Seward,  a 
town  on  Resurrection  Bay,  an  open  winter  sea- 
port, by  rail  with  Fairbanks  (q.v.).  This  rail- 
road, the  Alaska  Northern,  was  constructed  and 
operated  (72  miles)  to  the  head  of  Tumagain 
Arm,  Cook  Inlet.  The  United  States  Alaskan 
Kailway  Commission  has  under  consideration  tho 
buildi^  of  a  government  railway  with  which 
the  Alaska  Northern  may  possibly  connect. 
Settlements  of  importance  on  the  peninsula, 
with  population  and  schools  in  1910,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Seward,  634,  school;  Kenai,  250,  school; 
and  Seldovia,  173,  school. 

KENa}AL,  or  Kirkbt  Kettoal.  A  municipal 
borough  and  market  town  in  Westmoreland, 
England,  on  the  Kent,  22  miles  south-south  west 
of  Appleby  (Map:  England,  D  2).  It  is  a  strag- 
gling town,  with  an  ancient  Gothic  church  and 
a  mined  castle.  The  name  "kendals"  is  applied 
to  the  woolen  cloths  produced  here,  which,  with 
carpets,  worsted  stockings,  cottons,  linsey-wool- 
seys,  doeskins,  tweeds,  and  coat  linings,  are  the 
staple  manufactures  of  the  town.     Its  other 

{jroducts  include  combs,  cards,  shoes,  machinery, 
eather,  and  paper.  Limestone  is  quarried  near 
by,  and  gunpowder  is  made.  The  weekly  market 
is  the  chief  one  for  com  and  provisions  in  the 
county.  The  town  owns  its  water,  gas,  free 
libraiy,  natural-history  museum,  recreation 
grounds,  markets,  baths,  and  slaughterhouses. 
John  Kempe,  of  Flanders,  cloth  weaver,  with 
other  compatriots,  settled  in  Kendal  under  the 
protection  of  Edward  III  and  inaugurated  its 
industries.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1576. 
Pop.,  1901,  14,183;  1911,  14,033. 

KENDAI.,  Mrs.  (1849-  ).  The  stage 
name  of  Mrs.  Margaret  {"Madge")  Robertson 
Qrhnston,  a  well-known  English  actress.  She 
was  born  at  Great  Grimsby,  March  15,  1849,  of 
a  theatrical  family,  being  the  sister  of  the  dram- 
atist T.  W.  Robertson,  and  appeared  as  a  child 
in  several  rOles,  but  made  her  d4but  in  1865  as 
Ophelia  at  the  Haymarket,  London.  She  was 
married  in  1869  to  W.  H.  Grimston  (Mr.  Ken- 
dal ) ,  and  the  two  thereafter  acted  together.  In 
1875,  at  the  Op4ra  Coraique,  she  made  a  great 
success  as  Miss  Hardcastle.  After  a  few  years 
at  the  Court  and  Prince  of  Wales's  theatres,  in 
the  course  of  which  she  played  Dora  In  the 
English  version  of  Sardou's  Diplomacy,  one  of 
her  greatest  rdles,  she  went  with  her  husband 
to  St.  James's  Theatre,  where  among  her  noted 
parts  were  those  of  Kate  Verity  in  The  Squire 
(1881),  Claire  de  Beaupr^  in  The  Ironmaster 
(1884),  Rosalind  in  ..4s  Tou  hike  It  (1885), 
Antoinette  Rigaud  (1886),  and  Lady  Clancarty 
(1887).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  made  their 
American  d€but  in  A  Scrap  of  Paper  in  1889, 
and  the  success  of  their  first  tour  in  the  United 
States  was  repeated  in  several  successive  sea- 
sons. In  1893  they  produced  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  in  America.  They  continued  to 
appear  in  popular  plays  without  interruption 
till  1908,  when  they  both  retired,  though  Mrs. 
Kendal  reappeared  at  the  gala  performance  at 


His  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1911,  playing  Mistress 
Ford.  Consult:  Archer,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal," 
in  Matthews  and  Hutton,  Actort  and  Actreate* 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  (New 
York,  1886);  Scott,  The  Drama  of  Yesterday 
and  To-Day  (London,  1899);  T.  E.  Pemberton, 
The  Kendals:  A  Biography  (New  York,  1900). 

EBNDAL,  William  Huivteb  (real  name 
WiixiAu  Huimx  Griuston)  (1843-  ).  An 
English  fctor  manager.  He  was  bom  in  London 
and  made  his  d^but  in  Glasgow  when  almut  18 
years  old.  Some  four  years  later  he  appeared 
in  London,  at  the  Uaymarket,  and  in  1869  he 
married  Madge  Robertson  (see  Kendal,  Mbb.), 
with  whose  career  his  own  was  thereafter  closely 
associated.  He  and  John  Hare  as  partners 
managed  the  St.  James's  Theatre  from  1879  to 
1888.  In  1889-95  he  toured  successfully,  with 
Mrs.  Kendal,  in  the  Ignited  States  and  Canada, 
and  in  1908  both  retired. 

XBN'DALL,  Ahos  (1789-1869).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  born  at  Dunstable,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  I}artmouth  College  in  1811;  taught 
school  and  studied  law  at  Groton,  Mass.;  and  in 
1814  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  became  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry  Clay  at  Ashland, 
In  October  of  1814  he  was  aamitted  to  the  Ken- 
tucky bar,  in  the  following  year  became  editor 
of  a  paper  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1816,  editor  of  the  Frankfort  Argus,  which 
was  later  one  of  the  principal  Jackson  organs  in 
the  State.  He  was  one  of  Jackson's  chief  ad- 
visers, and  when  the  latter  became  President,  in 
1829,  he  took  Kendall  with  him  to  Washington, 
appointing  him  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury. 
At  Washington  Kendall  came  to  occupy  a  unique 
position.  The  foremost  figure  in  Jackson's  fa- 
mous "Kitchen  Cabinet"  ( q.v. ) ,  "he  proved 
more  and  more,"  says  W.  G.  Sumner,  in  his 
Life  of  Jackton,  "the  masterful  e^irit  of  the 
a^inistration."  Jackson  made  him  Pcatmas- 
ter-Gcneral  in  1835,  and  he  continued  in  that 
office  during  a  greater  part  of  Van  Buren'a 
term,  administering  the  office  with  skill  and 
integrity  and  introducing  many  improvements 
in  the  service,  of  which  the  money-order  system 
(1838)  was  tiie  most  important.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  office  he  edited  newspapers  in 
Washington  for  several  years  and  in  1845  be- 
came interested  with  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  in  the 
development  of  telegraph  patents,  a  connection  . 
which  continued  until  1860  and  made  Kendall's 
fortune.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  gave 
freely  to  various  educational  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  founded  at  Washington,  in  1857, 
the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Kendall  violently  opposed  secession  and 
supported  Lincoln  throughout  the  war,  although 
still  calling  himself  a  "Jadcsonian  Democrat." 
He  published  a  Life  of  Jackson  (1843),  and  his 
Autobioyraphy  (ed.  by  William  Stlckney)  was 
published  at  Boston  in  1872. 

KENDAIjL,  Gboroe  Wilkinb  ( 1809-67 ) . 
An  American  journalist,  born  in  Amherst  (now 
Mount  Vernon).  Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.  In  1837 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune.  Seeking  health  and  adventure,  he 
joined  the  unfortunate  Texan  Santa  Fe.  expedi- 
tion in  1841,  but  was  taken  prisoner  iiy  the 
Mexicans  and  held  for  seven  months.  He  was 
an  eyewitness  of  much  of  the  Mexican  War, 
accompanying  the  American  armies  as  corre- 
spondent for  his  paper.  He  published  Narrative 
of  the  Texan  flanta  Expedition  (1844)  and 
War  between  United  States  and  Sfeseicp  (1861). 
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KENDALL,  HsnsT  Glaxbhci.   See  AUSTOA- 

ZJAN  LiTKRATUBE. 

KENDALL,  W1U.IAM  Mitchell  { 1856- 
) .  An  American  architect,  born  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Uai- 
versity  in  1876,  studied  architecture  at  Massa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for  two  years, 
and  concluded  his  studies  in  France  and  Italy. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McKlm, 
Mead,  and  White.  New  York  City,  aod  in  this 
connection  collaborated  on  the  desiguB  of  various 
important  buildings,  among  those  in  New  York 
being  the  new  Post  OfHce,  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing, and,  for  Columbia  University,  the  Avery 
Library,  the  School  of  Journalism  Building, 
and  the  president's  house.  He  also  helped  plan 
various  private  dwellings  in  New  York  and 
Chicago.  In  1914  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

KEN2>ALL,  Serqbant  (Wiuijau  Sekoeant) 
( 1869-  ) .  An  American  figure  painter,  born 
at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.  He  studied  at  the 
Art  Students'  league  in  New  York,  with  Eakins 
in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
and  with  Merson  in  Paris.  He  became  an 
academician  in  1906  and  won  important  medals 
at  many  exhibitions.  In  1913  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Yale  Art  School  at  New  Haven. 
Among  hia  best-known  works  are;  "Beatrice," 
in  the  Fennaylyania  Acadony,  Philadelphia; 
"An  Interlude,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  Wash- 
ington; "Narcissa,"  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington;  "The  Seer"  and  "Psyche,"  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  His  por- 
traits of  children  are  especially  admirable;  and 
his  color  and  technique  are  excellent,  with  much 
individuality. 

KENDALLTTLLE.  A  city  in  Noble  Co., 
Ind.,  27  miles  north  of  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  railroads  (Map:  Indiana. 
OS).  It  has  a  public  library.  There  are  ex- 
t«isiTe  industrial  establishments,  including  re- 
trigerator  works,  flour  and  lumber  mills,  iron- 
worlts,  and  manufactories  of  stock  tank  beaters, 
pumps,  clothes  racks,  mittens  and  gloves,  cas- 
kets, novelty  cases,  cement  tile  and  brick  molds, 
etc.  The  city  carries  on  a  large  grain  trade 
and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  tiie  Indiana 
onion  belt.   The  water  works  and  electric-light 

Jlant  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Pop., 
BOO,  3354;  1910,  4081. 
KENDBICE,  Abahel  Clabk  (1809-95). 
An  American  Greek  and  New  Testament  scholar. 
He  was  bom  at  Poultney,  Vt.,  graduated  from 
Hamilton  Coll^  in  1831,  and  became  professor 
of  classics  at  Madison  {now  Colgate)  University. 
In  1850,  with  other  professors,  he  left  Madison 
and  became  first  professor  of  Greek  in  a  new 
coll^,  the  University  of  Rochester.  There  he 
served,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  of  travel 
in  Italy  and  Greece,  until  his  retirement  in 
1888.  For  several  years  he  also  occupied  a 
chair  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  committee  for 
the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  (1872-80) 
and  revised  the  English  translation  of  Olt- 
hausen's  Commentanes  on  the  New  Tetta- 
meat  (6  vols.,  1853-^8)  and  "St  John,"  in 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  Commentaries.  He  published: 
Echoes,  a  volume  of  translated  French  and  Ger- 
man poems  (1865);  lAfe  and  Letters  of  Emily 
C.  Judson  (1860)  ;  an  edition  of  Xenophon's 
Aitahasia  (1873),  long  popular;  Our  Poetical 
fwoorites  (3  series,  collected  I8SS) ;  Martin  B. 
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Anderaon  (1895).  In  1872-73  Dr.  Kendrick  waa 
president  of  the  American  Philol<^caI  Aswicia* 
tion. 

XEKDBICE,  John  (174S-I800).  An  Amer- 
ican navigator,  born  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 
command^  a  privateer  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Revolution  and  in  1787-88,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Columbia  and  Washingtoji,  fitted 
out  by  Boston  merchants,  explored  Nootka 
Sound  and  parts  of  the  northwest  coast  of 
America.  In  1791  he  made  another  v<)yage,  and 
this  time  visited  Oceanica,  discovered  (and 
named)  Massachusetts  Sound,  and  opened  the 
sandalwood  trade  between  Hawaii  and  China. 
He  was  accidentally  shot  in  Hawaii, 

KENEALY,  ke-n^I,  Edwabd  Vauoiian 
Htde  (1819-80).  An  Irish  barrister.  He  was 
bom  in  Cork  and  in  1840  graduated  B.A.  at 
Trinity  CoUc^,  Dublin.  He  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1840  and  to  the  English  bar  seven 
years  later  and  in  1868  became  queen's  counsel 
and  a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn.  In  1867  he  was 
counsel  for  the  defense  of  the  Fenians  Casey 
and  Burke  and  tn  1873  leading  counsel  for 
Orton,  the  claimant  in  the  celebrated  Tichbome 
case.  This  latter  case  he  lost,  partly  because 
of  the  violence  of  his  arguments  and  his  unpro- 
fessional conduct;  hut  he  persisted,  and  for  li- 
bdous  attacks  on  the  presiding  justice  and  vari- 
ona  barristers,  made  in  the  Englishman,  which  he 
had  founded,  he  was  expelled  in  1874  from  the 
Oxford  circuit  and  disljenehed  by  Gray's  Inn. 
As  a  member  of  Parliament,  elected  for  Stoke 
in  1875,  he  was  uninfluential.  His  publications 
include  an  edition  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Tichbome  case  and  Brallaglian,  or  tke  Deip- 
nosophiats  (1845);  (loethe,  a  Netc  Pantomime 
(1850);  Poems  (1864);  Enoch,  the  Second 
Messenger  of  Qod  (1872).  His  scattered  poems, 
collected  in  three  volumes,  appeared  in  1875-70. 

KENEH,  ken'e,  or  GENEH,  or  XENA.  The 
capital  of  an  Egyptian  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  34  miles 
north  of  Thebes  {Map:  Egypt,  C  2).  It  is  a 
station  for  Nile  steamers  and  opposite  a  station 
on  the  Nile  Valley  Railroad  and  has  a  well-de- 
veloped pottery  industry  and  some  sugar  manu- 
facturing. It  is  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims 
from  the  Interior  of  Africa,  on  their  way  to 
Mecca.    Pop.,  1897,  27,478;  1907,  29,063. 

KENELM    CHILLINGLT,    kSn'dlm  chll'- 
Hng-lt.    A  novel  by  Lord  Lytton  (1873). 

KEN'ESAW  MOTTNTAIN,  Battle  of.  An 
engagement  fought  near  Marietta,  Ga.,  June  27, 
1864,  during  the  Civil  War,  between  a  Federal 
force  of  about  16,000  under  General  Sherman 
and  a  Confederate  force  of  about  18,000  under 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  Confederates 
were  strongly  intrenched  on  Kenesaw  Mountain 
and  repelled  the  Federal  assault  after  two  and  a 
half  hours  of  fighting,  the  Federals  losing  nearly 
3000,  including  the  brigade  commanders  Gen. 
C.  G.  Harker  and  Col.  D.  McCook.  The  Con- 
federates lost  about  800.  It  waa  the  only 
serious  reverse  sustained  by  General  Sherman 
in  hia  Atlanta  campaign.  Soon  afterward  Sher- 
man mancBuvred  JtAnston  out  of  his  position, 
and  on  July  2  the  latter  abandoned  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  falling  back  behind  the  Chattahoochee 
River. 

KENEZITES.    See  Kentzzites. 

KENLA,  ka'n4-A,  Mount.  An  isolated,  ex- 
tinct volcano  in  British  East  Africa,  situated 
12'  south  of  the  equator  and  180  miles  east 
of  Victoria  Nyanza  (Map:  Congo,  G  2).  It& 
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altitude  Ib  17,101  feet;   it  is  covered  with 

perpetual  bqow  above  15,000  feet  and  has  a 
number  of  glaciers.  Mount  Kenia  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
fey  Krapf  in  1849.  In  1887  it  was  ascended  by 
Count  Tcleki  to  an  altitude  of  I5,2SO  feet  and 
partially  ascended  in  1893  by  Dr.  Gregory,  The 
summit  was  reached  by  Kolb  in  1896  and  by 
Mackinder  in  1899. 

KENTLWOBTH.  A  market  town  in  War- 
wickshire, England,  S  miles  north  of  Warwick 
(Map:  England,  E  4).  It  has  the  remains  of 
an  abbey  erected  in  1122.  Near  by  is  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  united  to  the  crown  domains  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV  and  conferred  by  Elizabeth 
upon  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  here 
in  1575  entertained  her  for  19  days.  Exten- 
sive remains  of  the  castle  exist.  Kenil- 
wortb  Castle  is  the  scene  of  Walter  Scott's 
famous  romance  [Kenilworth,  1821),  thnmi^ 
which  runs  the  story  of  Amy  Robsart,  Leices- 
ter's unacknowledged  wife,  and  of  a  novel  by 
Ludwig  Tieck.  Pop.,  1901,  4544;  1911,  5776. 
Consult  Beck,  Kenilworth  Castle  (Leamington, 
1840;  new  ed.,  1878). 

KETNITES  (Heb.  Kayin,  ha-^eni;  Ar.  Banu*! 
Kayin).  A  people  occupying  iia  ancient  times 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Negeb  (q.v.)  in  south 
Palestine,  and  in  the  period  immediately  before 
Mohammed  apparently  a  territory  farther  south 
extending  into  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  Accord* 
ing  to  1  Sam.  xv.  6,  Saul  said  to  the  Kenites, 
"Go,  depart,  get  you  down  from  the  midst  of 
the  Amalekites,  lest  I  destroy  you  with  them." 
The  Kenites  then  went  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
Amalekites.  It  may  be  inferred  tbat  there  were 
Kenite  enclaves  among  the  Amalekites,  but  not 
necessarily  tbat  the  Kenites  were  noUiing  but 
an  Amalekitiah  clan.  To  this  life  with  Amalek 
Judges  (i.  16)  seems  to  allude  in  the  statement 
that  "the  Kenites  went  with  Judah  from  the 
city  of  palm  trees  [by  which  originally  Tamar- 
Ain  Weibeh  may  have  been  meant]  into  the 
wilderness  of  Arad  which  lies  in  the  Negeb,  and 
that  they  went  and  dwelt  with  Amalek"  ( so  the 
Greek  version).  Precisely  when  this  occurred 
is  not  known.  About  two  centuries  before  Saul, 
Heber  the  Kentte  left  Kain,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  clan  of  the  Bene  Hobab,  and  pitched 
his  tents  near  Kedesh  (Naphtali). 

That  Hobab  the  Kenite  was  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses  (Judg.  iv.  11)  may  be  a  local  tradi- 
tion in  this  clan,  less  strongly  supported  than 
that  which  makes  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian, 
Zipporah's  father.  Tiele  and  a  number  of  other 
scholars  have  maintained  that  Yahwe  was  a  Ke- 
nite deity  adapted  by  Moses  from  his  father-in- 
law,  and  H.  P.  Smith  has  recently  (The  Belt- 
gion  of  Itrael,  pp.  SO  f.,  New  York,  1914)  inter- 
preted Ex.  xviii.  6-12  as  an  account  of  the 
reception  of  the  chief  men  in  Israel  into  cove- 
nant with  Jethro's  God.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  escape  the  impression  that  in  this  passage 
Jethro  is  represented  as  confessing  for  toe  first 
time  his  faith  in  the  superiority  of  Moses'  God 
and  showing  its  sincerity  by  the  sacrifices  he 
offers;  nor  can  it  be  an  accident  that  Elohim, 
and  not  Yahwe,  is  exclusively  used  in  the  con- 
versation between  him  and  Moses  that  follows. 
The  theory  of  a  Kenite  origin  of  the  worship  of 
Yahwe  in  Israel  and  Judah  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  rest  on  a  solid  foundation. 

How  far  any  fact  in  the  earlier  history  of 
this  people  may  be  preserved  in  the  story  of 
Cain  and  Abel  in  Genesis  iv  is  not  easy  to  de- 


termine. That  Gain  (Heb.,  ^Ayin)  is  tha 
eponym  of  the  tribe  need  not  be  questioned,  nor 
that  Abel  was  a  tribe  exterminated  by  the 
Kenites,  nor  that  the  nomadic  life  in  the  wild 
and  sterile  region  of  Nod  (q.v.)  appeared  to 
the  author  to  be  the  punishment  for  this  crime 
of  a  people  once  cultivating  the  soil  whence  it 
was  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness;  but  such 
a  lapse  into  nomadic  conditions  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful. It  may  indeed  have  been  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  the  tribe  seems  to  have  been  only  in. 
part  nomadic,  there  being  Kenite  cities  in  the 
Negeb,  to  account  for  which  the  story  was  told 
of  Cain,  the  city  builder.  (See  Cain.)  David 
told  Achish  that  he  made  raids  against  the 
Negeb  of  the  Kenites  (1  Sam.  rxvii.  10)  and 
later  sent  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites  to  the 
cities  of  the  Kenites  ( 1  Sam.  xxx.  29 ) .  In  the 
prophecies  of  Balaam,  which  seem  to  refiect  the 
historic  situation  of  David's  time,  the  Kenites 
are  referred  to  as  living  in  strong  places  and  in 
a  rocky  region,  but  in  danger  of  l^ing  devastated 
and  carried  away  by  Ashur  (Num.  xxiv.  21,  22). 
It  is  less  likely  that  the  poet  thought  of  the 
Assyrians  than  the  Ashurim,  neighbors  of  the 
Kenites  tn  the  south  and  southwest.  Nljldeke  is 
probably  right  in  identifying  the  Kenites  with 
the  Arabic  tribe  Hal  ^yin  (Banui  Kayin), 
flourishing  in  El  Tifa  and  El  Tor  in  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  Consult:  NOldeke,  Veher  die  Ama- 
lekiter  und  einige  andere  }faohbarv6lker  der  It- 
raeliten  (Gfittingen,  1864);  TieU,  Vergelijkende 
geschiedenia  der  eggptigcke  en  meaopotafniKshe 
godadiensten  (Amsterdam,  1869-72)  ;  Stade, 
"Das  Kainszeichen,"  in  Zeitaohrift  fUr  altteata- 
mmtliche  Wissenschaft  (Giessen,  1894) ;  Ed. 
Meyer,  Die  Israeliten  und  ihre  Hachbarttdmme 
(Halle,  1906);  N.  Schmidt,  The  Mesaagm  of 
the  Poeta  (New  York,  1911).   

XEN'TiZZITES^  or  XEN'BZITES.  One  oi 
the  groups  of  pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine named  in  Oen.  xv.  10-21.  In  Qen.  xzxri. 
11,  Kenaz  (the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Keniz- 
zites)  is  enumerated  among  the  Edoraite  clans, 
white  according  to  Num.  xxxii.  12,  Josh.  xiv. 
6-14,  Caleb  (q.v.)  appears  as  a  Kenizzite.  The 
relationship  between  the  Caleb  and  Kenizsite 
clans  is  further  illustrated  by  the  designation  of 
Othniel  (Caleb's  son-in-law)  as  a  "s(m  of  Kenas" 
(Josh.  XV.  17;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9-11 ;  1  Chron.  iv. 
13),  though  the  tradition  on  this  point  is  some- 
what hazy,  since,  according  to  1  Chron.  iV.  16, 
Kenaz  is  a  grandson  of  Caleb.  Confusing  aa 
these  various  notices  are,  we  may  at  least  con- 
clude that  Kenizzite  was  the  name  of  an  old 
"Canaanitish"  clan  settled  in  southern  Palestine 
which  entered  into  alliances  with  Edomitic  clans 
and  also  with  the  clan  of  Judah  and  became 
gradually  absorbed  in  this  way.  The  latter 
tribe,  as  has  been  pointed  out  (see  Judah),  ia 
marked  by  the  admixture  of  various  non-Hebrew 
elements  'and  appears  to  have  been  far  more 
composite  than  any  of  the  other  Hebrew  tribes, 
though  probably  none  were  entirely  free  from 
"Canaanitish"  or  other  elements. 

KEN'LY,  John  Reese  (1822-91).  An  Amer- 
ican soldier,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  but 
went  to  the  Mexican  War  as  lieutenant  with  a 
company  of  volunteers  which  he  had  raised,  and 
was  afterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  entered  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the  First 
Maryland  Regiment,  which,  together  with  some 
Pennsylvania  companies,  was  captured  by  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  after  hard  fighting,  at^ront  Rozal 
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on  the  Shenandoah  (May  23,  1862).  Kenly 
himself  was  eeverely  wounded  when  made  pris- 
oner, but  his  stand  had  saved  General  Banks's 
division  at  Winchester,  and  he  was  raised  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade  (1862).  This  he  led 
at  HageretowD,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  elsewhere, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  breretted 
major  general  of  volunteers.  He  pobli^ed  his 
Mexican  experiences  under  the  title  Memoirs  of 
a  Maryland  Volunteer  (1873). 

KENMABE,  kSn-mftr',  Nun  of.  8ee  CuBAOK, 
M.  F. 

KENH,  Thohas.   See  Ken,  Thomas. 

EEH^AK,  Geobob  (1845-1924).  An  Amer- 
ican author,  journalist,  and  traveler,  bom  at 
Norwalk,  Ohio.  He  was  educated  in  tite  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  of  Columbus, 
Ohio;  studied  telegraphy;  and  in  December  of 
1864  began  his  travels  by  a  journey  to  Kam- 
chatka, where  he  served  the  Ruaso-American 
Tel^raph  Company  as  telegraphic  engineer,  as- 
sisting in  exploring  parties  in  northeastern  Si- 
beria (18(15-66)  and  superintending  tel^aph 
construction  in  middle  Siberia  (1866--68).  On 
the  abandonment  of  this  enterprise  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  but  in  1870  explored  the 
eastern  Caucasus,  Daghestan,  Chechnia,  and  the 
course  of  the  Volga  to  the  Caspian;  again  in 
1885-86  he  made  a  journey  of  15,000  miles 
through  northern  Kusaia  and  Siberia,  investi- 
gating, the  convict,  prison,  and  exile  system  and 
exploring  the  Russian  Altai.  In  1898  be  went 
to  Cuba  and  was  special  correspondent  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  tor  the  Outlook,  xad 
tar  the  same  periodical  went  to  Japan  when  the 
Ruaso-Japanese  War  opened.  His  accounts  of 
his  Russian  travels  attracted  wide  attention. 
They  are  collected  as  Tent  Life  in  Siberia  (1870, 
1010)  and  Siberia  ond  the  Emile  System  (2  vols., 
1892).  A  result  of  his  Cuban  sojourn  was  Cam- 
paigning in  Cvba  (1899).  He  was  expelled 
from  Russia  vejaile  carrying  on  further  social 
and  political  studies.  In  1902  he  went  to  the 
island  of  Martinique,  after  the  eruption  of  Mont 
Pelee,  and  climbed  the  still  active  volcano.  His 
experiences  are  described  in  7^9  Tragedy  of 
PeUe  (1902).  The  latter  year  saw  also  the 
publication  of  his  Folk  Tales  of  Kapoleon.  In 
1905  he  wrote  of  the  situation  in  China,  par- 
ticularly as  alTecting  American  commerce  and 
interests,  and  did  much  to  clarify  American 
ideas  on  that  subject.  He  also  published  A 
Ruuian  Comedy  of  Errors  (1915).  He  became 
&  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Titers.     

KEN'NEBEC  BXVEB.  The  second  largrat 
river  in  Maine.  It  rises  in  Mooaehead  Lake  in 
the  west-central  part  of  the  State  and  flows 
Bouth  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  25  miles 
northeast  of  Portland,  receiving  its  principal 
tributary,  the  Androscoggin,  18  miles  from  its 
mouth  (Map:  Maine,  0  3).  The  drainage  basin 
extends  to  the  Canada  line,  about  150  miles, 
varies  in  width  from  60  to  80  miles  in  the  main 
division,  and  includes  a  total  area  of  5970  square 
miles,  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the 
State.  The  length  of  the  main  stream  is  about 
140  miles,  and  its  descent  is  1026  feet.  It  has 
falls  at  Augusta  (where  a  dam  has  been  built), 
at  Waterville,  and  at  three  ot)ier  points  above, 
supplying  abundant  water  power.  It  flows 
through  a  fertile  and  beautiful  region,  where 
considerable  lumbering  and  cattle  raising  are 
carried  on.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to 
Batii,  12  miles  from  the  tea,  and  for  steamboats 


to  Hallowell,  40  miles,  except  In  winter,  when 

it  is  closed  by  ice  above  Bath. 

KENNEBUNX,  k€n'«-baQk^  A  town  in  York 
Co.,  Me.,  25  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Portland, 
on  the  Mousam  and  Kennebunk  rivers,  and  on 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  Maine, 
B  6).  It  has  valuable  water  power  and  manu- 
factures shoe  counters,  twine,  lumber,  leatfaeroid, 
trunks,  traveling  bags,  etc.  There  is  a  free 
circulating  library.  Settled  about  1650,  Kenne- 
bunk was  part  of  Wells  until  1820,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  separate  township.  The 
electric-light  plant  ts  owned  by  the  municipality. 
Pop.,  1910,  3099.  Consult  E.  E.  Bourne,  History 
of  WelU  and  Kennebunk  to  1820  (Portland, 
1876),  and  Daniel  Remiek,  Bislory  of  Kenne- 
lunk,  from  its  Earliest  Settlement  to  1890, 
Jncliid^g  Biographical  Sketches  ( Kennebunk, 
1911). 

KENNEBUWrXPOBT,  ken'fi-bapk-pSrt'.  A  . 
town  in  York  Co.,  Me.,  27  miles  by  rail  south- 
west of  Portland,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebunk  River,  and  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  Maine,  B  6). 
It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  summer  resorts  in  the  State,  hav- 
ing a  fine  beach  and  numerous  hotels.  There 
are  Talbot's  Library,  circulating  and  public 
libraries,  and  some  manufactures,  particularly 
of  boats.  Pop.,  1900,  2123;  1910,  2130.  Settled 
in  1629,  Kennebunkport  was  incorporated  in 
1663  as  Cape  Porpoise,  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1703,  was  reincor- 
porated as  Arundel  in  1717,  and  received  \itfl 
present  name  in  1821.  Consult  Charles  Brad- 
bury, History  of  Kennebunkport  (Kennebunk, 
1837). 

KENNEDY,  Sib  Alexanueb  (Buckie  Wil- 
liam I  (1847-  ).  An  English  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineer.  He  was  born  in  Stepney, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  a  nephew  of  Prof. 
J.  S.  Blackie;  studied  at  the  City  of  London 
School  and  the  Royal  College  of  Mines;  and 
worked  for  a  time  at  marine  engineering.  In 
1874-89  he  was  professor  of  engineering  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  where  lie  established 
the  first  engineering  laboratory.  Kennedy  in- 
vented an  autographic  recorder  for  testing  the 
strcni^h  of  materials  and  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  for  1886 
summarized  the  work  of  engineering  laboratories 
and  of  testing  machines.  He  Signed  large 
lighting  and  power  plants  in  Edinburgh,  Man- 
chester, Calcutta,  and  in  Japan;  was  chief  en- 
gineer to  the  Westminster  Electric  Supply  Cor- 
poration and  consulting  electrical  engineer  to 
the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway;  served 
on  various  committees  (naval  boiler,  1900; 
naval  machinery  design,  1904;  wireless  teleg> 
raphy,  1913) ;  became  civil  member  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  in  1009 ;  and  was  knighted  In  1905. 
Aji  enthusiastic  Alpinist,  he  published  A.  W. 
Moore's  Alps  in  1864  (1902).  He  translated 
Reuleux's  Kinematik  (1879)  and  wrote  The 
Mechanics  of  Machinery  (1886). 

KENNEDY,  Abchibald  R.  S.  (1859-  ). 
A  Scottish  Semitic  scholar,  bom  at  Whitehil^, 
Banff.  He  studied  at  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  GCt- 
tingen.  and  Berlin;  was  a  fellow  of  (Glasgow  in 
1885-87  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Aberdeen 
in  1887-04;  and  in  1894  became  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  "Port* 
Series"  he  prepared  grammars  of  Hebrew  ( 1885 ) , 
Syriac  (1889),  Assyrian  (1890),  and  Arabic 
(1896).  Besides  contributions  to  dictitmaries  of 
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the  Bible,  he  published  editions  of  Exodus 
(1901)  and  JoBhna  and  Judges  (1902),  and 
commentaries  on  Samuel  (1906)  and  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  (1910). 

KENNEDY,  BENJAMm  Hall  (1804-89).  An 
English  classical  Bcholar  and  educator,  born 
near  Birmingham.  He  was  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1827  and  the  following  year  was  elected 
a  fellow  and  classical  lecturer  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  then  for  six  years 
assistant  mas^r  at  Harrow  and  from  1836  to 
1866  was  head  master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 
His  headmasto'ship  at  Shrewsbury  was  most 
successful ;  many  of  bis  pupils,  among  them 
H.  A.  J.  Munro  and  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  won  marked 
distinction  in  classics.  In  1866  he  accepted  the 
regiuB  profeesorBhip  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  be- 
came canon  of  Ely  in  1807  and  a  member  of 
the  university  council  in  1870.  From  1870  to 
,  1880  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
revision  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Kennedy 
published  a  number  of  classical  textbooks,  two 
of  which.  Public  School  J^tin  Primer  and  Pub- 
lic School  Latin  Orammar,  were  long  popular 
textbooks.  He  edited  also  parts  of  Sophoclea, 
i^schylus,  and  Aristophanes,  and  the  whole  of 
Vergil  (31st  ed.,  1881).  He  translated  The 
Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  Psalter,  into 
English  verse,  brides  publishing  a  collection  of 
his  own  Greek,  Latin,  and  En^ish  poetry.  In 
this  work,  entitled  Between  Whilet  (2a  ed., 
1882),  he  incorporated  autobiographical  matter. 
Consult  Sandys,  A  History  of  Classical  SoAoIar- 
ship,  vol.  iii  (Cambridge,  1008). 

KENNEDY,  Chables  Rann  (1871-  ). 
A  dramatist  of  English  birth  but  American 
residence,  born  at  Derby,  and  largely  self-edu- 
cated. Beginning  as  ollice  boy  and  clerk,  he  be- 
came successively  a  writer  and  lecturer,  a  press 
agent  and  theatrical  business  manager,  and 
finally  a  playwright.  In  1908  he  was  unusually 
successful  with  his  play  The  Servant  in  the 
House,  a  drama  framed  to  carry  a  social  and 
religious  message.  This  was  followed  by  The 
Winterfeast  (1908);  The  Terrible  Meek  (1911); 
The  Necessary  Evil  (1913);  The  Idol-Breaker 
(1914).  All  these  pieces  arc  serious  and  of  a 
strong  "reforming"  tendency.  In  1898  Kennedy 
married  the  actress  Edith  Wynne  Matthisoo. 

KENNEDY,  Gbace  (1782-1S2S).  A  Scot- 
tish writer.  She  was  bom  at  Pinmore.  Ayr- 
shire, but  at  an  early  age  removed  to  Edinburgh. 
She  wrote  novels  of  a  relifpous  tendency  which 
had  no  small  vogue  in  their  day.  She  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  Father  Clement  (1823), 
an  anti-Roman-Cathoiic  novel,  which  ran  through 
some  dozen  editions  and  was  translated  into 
several  languages.  Other  books  of  hers  are : 
Anna  Rom  (1823),  Dunallan  (2d  ed.,  1825), 
Jetsy  Allan  (I2th  ed.,  I8S3),  and  Deaaion 
(1821).  A  collected  edition  of  her  works  in  six 
volimies  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1827,  and  a 
German  translation  of  them,  Sdtnmtliohe  Werke, 
in  Bielefeld  in  1844. 

KENNEDY,  Sib  James  Shaw  (originally 
Shaw,  James)  (1788-1865).  A  British 
eral,  bom  in  the  Parish  of  Straiton,  Ayrshire, 
Sciotland,  and  educated  in  Maybole  and  the  Ayr 
Academy.  He  was  made  an  ensign  at  the  age 
of  17  and  was  advanced  steadily  to  the  rank  of 
general  in  1863.  He  went  abroad  with  his  regi- 
ment, the  Forty-third  Light  Infantry,  in  1807, 
distinguislied  himself  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, fought  imder  Wellington  in  Belgium,  and 
left  behind  him  Note*  on  Waterloo  that  were 


published  (1866),  also  a  PUin  for  the  Defence 

of  Canada.,  and  an  autobiographical  sketch.  His 
essay,  Votes  on  the  Defence  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (1859),  was  frequently  reprinted. 

KENNEDY,  Johit  (1813-1900).  A  Scottish 
Congregational  minister  and  author,  born  at 
Aberfeldy,  Perthshire,  and  educated  at  Aberdeen, 
Edinburgli,  and  Glasgow  universities.  He  was 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Aberdeen 
from  1836  to  1846,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
Stepney  Congr^ational  Meetlns  House  in  Lon- 
don, a  charge  which  he  held  till  his  retirem^t 
in  1882.  From  1872  to  1876  he  was  professor 
of  apologetics  at  New  CoII^,  Londoiu  and  from 
1884  to  1895  chairman  of  the  New  College  coun- 
cil. He  edited  The  Christian  Witness  (1866- 
73)  and  The  Evangelical  Magazine  (1887-90). 
The  most  widely  known  of  his  books  are,  prob- 
ably. The  Divine  Life  (1858)  and  A  Handbook 
of  Christian  Evidences  ( 1880) .  Among  his  other 
pnblicationa  are  The  Oospela:  Their  Age  and 
Authorship  (1880);  The  Pentateuch:  Its  Age 
and  Authorship  (1884);  Old  Testament  Criti- 
cism and  the  Rights  of  Non-Experts  (1897). 

KENNEDY,  John  (1838-1921  ).  A  Cana- 
dian civil  engineer.  He  was  bom  at  Spencerville, 
Ontario,  and  was  educated  at  McGill  University. 
In  1863  he  was  appointed  assistant  city  engi- 
neer of  Montreal.  In  1871  he  became  division 
engineer,  and  later  chief  engineer,  of  the  Great 
Western  System  of  Canada. ,  In  1875-1907  he 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  Montreal  harbor  com- 
mission. He  deepened  the  ship  canal  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec  from  20  to  27y3  feet  and 
designed  and  carried  out  all  the  improvements 
in  Montreal  harbor  during  32  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  several  royal  commissions  for  en- 

§*ineerin£  purposes  connected  with  the  Lachine 
anal,  the  caueea  of  floods  at  Montreal,  and 
the  completion  of  the  Trent  Valley  Canal  system. 

KEirNBDT,  John  PEin>Lcn>N  (1795-1870). 
An  American  novelist.  He  m-aduated  at  Balti- 
more College  (Universiiy  of  Maryland)  in  1812 
and  in  1814  fought  in  the  battles  of  Bladens- 
burg  and  North  Point.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1816,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delates,  from  1839  to 
1845  was  a  member  of  Congress,  where  be  advo- 
cated Whig  principles,  and  during  Fillmore's 
administration  was  Secretary  oi  the  Navy 
(1852).  He  then  retired  from  politics,  but  he 
upheld  the  Union  during  the  war.  Kennedy  is 
now  chiefly  remembered  as  a  writer  of  romances, 
among  which  are  Swallow  Bam  (1832),  Horse- 
Shoe  Robinson  (1836),  and  Rob  of  the  Bowl 
(1838).  Among  bis  other  books  are:  Annals  of 
Quodlibet  (1840),  a  political  satire;  Mr.  Am- 
brose's Letters  on  the  Rebellion  ( 1865) ; 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Wirt  (2  vols., 
1840),  an  excellent  bio^aphy  of  the  leisurely 
kind.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Kennedy  con- 
stantly befriended  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  that 
while  abroad  he  became  a  friend  of  Thackeray 
and  wrote  or  outlined  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
second  volume  of  The  Virginians,  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  great  accuracy  of  its  scenic 
descriptions.  Of  bis  works  Borae-Shoe  Robinson 
is  the  best  and  ranks  hi^  in  antebellum  fiction. 
For  his  life,  consult  the  biography,  by  Tucker- 
man,  which  forms  the  tenth  volume  of  his  col- 
lected works  (New  York,  1870-72). 

KENNEDY,  John  Pitt  (1796-1879).  A 
British  military  engineer,  bom  at  Donagh,  Done- 
gal County,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Foyle 
College,  Ltmdonderry,  and  the  Soyal  Military 
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Aeaden^,  Woolwich,  becoming  lieutenant  in  an 
engineer  corpB  in  I81S.  Four  years  afterward 
he  was  sent  to  Malta,  thence  to  Corfu,  and  he 
superintended  the  formation  of  a  harbor  and 
canal  at  Santa  Maura  (1820).  He  served  next 
under  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  Cephalonia,  build- 
ing lightbouses,  roads,  and  quays;  was  subin- 
spector  of  militia  in  the  Ionian  Islands  (1828- 
31) ;  and  then  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  set 
himself  to  the  discovery  of  ways  and  means  for 
improving  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural claases.  His  methods  are  indicated  by 
the  title  of  his  work,  Instruct;  Employ;  Don't 
Hang  Them:  or  Ireland  Tranquilised  vyithout 
Soldiers  and  Enriched  toithout  English  Capital 
(1835).  He  wrote  several  others  of  similar 
nature,  and  as  inspector  general  for  Irish  edu- 
cation (1837),  as  secretary  to  the  Devon 
commission  ( 1843)  and  to  the  famine  relief  com- 
mittee (1845),  his  labors  were  unceasing  in  be- 
half of  his  native  land ;  but  he  went  back  to  the 
army  in  1849  as  military  secretary  to  Sir  Charles 
Kapler  and  accompanied  him  to  India.  There  he 
built  the  military  road  named  after  him  and' 
extending  from  Kalka  via  Simla  to  Kunawur 
and  Tibet.  He  published  Britiah  Home  and  Co- 
lonial Empire  (1865-69),  as  well  as  a  number 
of  technical  works  relative  to  his  Indian  career. 

XEVNEinr,  Jonn  Stewabp  (1830-1909). 
An  American  capitalist  and  philanthropist.  He 
was  bom  near  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  received  a 
scant  education  in  school,  studied  in  his  spare 
moments  as  a  clerk,  and  at  20  was  sent  to 
America  by  a  London  iron  Arm,  in  whose  branch 
house  in  Glasgow  he  worked  for  four  years. 
Then  he  cafne  again  to  New  York  and  entered 
business  with  Morris  K.  Jesup.  From  this  part- 
nership he  retired  in  1867  and  from  active  busi- 
ness in  1883,  although  he  was  still  called  upon 
after  that  date  to  aid  in  the  reorganization  of 
various  financial  concerns,  notably  in  1888,  when 
he  acted  with  J.  S.  Harris  as  receiver  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Railroad.  He  was  promi- 
nently connected  during  his  life  with  New  York 
charities,  and  his  will  gave  away  $30,000,000 — 
bequests  of  $2,000,000  each  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  New  York  Public  Library,  Metro- 

E>litMi  Museum  of  Art,  Preebyterian  Board  of 
ome  Missions,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  Presbyterian  Church  Erection  Fund, 
and  Presbyterian  Hospital;  four  gifts  of  $1,500,- 
000  each;  three  of  $730,000  each;  nine  {to  col- 
leges) of  $100,000  each;  and  10  (to  colleges) 
of  $50,000  each;  besides  numerous  smaller  gifts. 

KENNECT,  Joseph  Camp  GBirrrrH  (1813- 
87).  An  American  statistician.  He  was  born 
at  Meadville,  Fa.,  was  educated  at  Allegheny 
College,  studied  law,  and  for  a  time  edited 
country  newspapers.  In  1849  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  reorganization  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  and  in  18.^9  he  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  census.  He  had  previously  con- 
sulted with  European  statisticians  in  regard  to 
census  matters  and  in  18.50  had  suggested  to 
them  an  international  arrangement  by  which  the 
facts  could  be  more  expeditiously  gathered,  a 
discussion 'which  led  to  the  holding  of  the  con- 
gress of  statisticians  at  Brussels  in  1853.  Dur- 
ing the  administratioa  of  President  Johnson  he 
was  appointed  examiner  of  national  banks. 

KENNEDY,  Robert  (1865-  ).  A  Scot- 
tish surgeon  and  anatomist.  He  was  bom  in 
Glasgow  and  was  educated  there,  at  Edinburj^, 
and  at  Berlin.  After  being  surgeon  to  infirma- 
riee  and  hospitals  in  Glasgow,  he  was  examiner 


in  surgery  at  St.  Andrews  from  1901  to  1904. 
At  the  University  of  Glasgow  he  was  lecturer 
in  applied  anatomy  from  1906  to  I91I,  when  he 
became  St.  Mungo  professor  of  surgery.  A 
specialist  in  nerve  surgery,  Kennedy  contributed 

fiapers  on  this  subject  to  medical  journals,  and 
n  Chipault's  Etat  actuel  de  la  chirurgie  ncr- 
veuse  (1903)  he  wrote  "Suture  et  anastomoses 
des  nerfa." 

KENNEDY,  Thouas  Fraitcis  (1788-1879). 
A  Scottish  political  reformer,  bom  at  Greenan, 
near  Ayr.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at 
Edinburgh  University,  was  admitted  to  the  Scot- 
tish bar  in  1811,  and  became  a  member  of  Par- 
liament in  1818.  Thereafter  he  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  Liberal  refonns.  He  obtained  in  1825 
the  right  of  prisoners  to  a  peremptory  challenge 
under  a  ballot  method  of  selecting  juries  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  brin^n^  about  numerous 
other  reforms — among  them,  the  abolition  of  re- 
ligious disabilities,  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, the  lowering  of  the  corn  duties,  and  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  the 
Exchequer.  Under  the  W'hig  government  he  be- 
came clerk  of  ordinance  in  1832,  later  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  1837  paymaster  of  civil 
services  in  Ireland,  and  in  1850  Commissioner 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  retiring  in  1854. 

KENNEDY,  William  (1799-1871).  A  Brit- 
ish poet  and  prose  writer,  born  near  Dublin  of 
Scottish  parentage.  After  studying  for  a  time 
at  Belfast  College,  he  went  to  Scotland,  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Paisley  Magasine,  next  a  literary 
worker  in  London,  from  1830,  and  eight  years 
afterward  went  as  secretary  with  Lord  Durham 
to  Canada.  Thence  he  drifted  south  to  Texas 
and  in  1841  was  British  Consul  at  Galveston, 
but  retired  invalided  with  a  pension  (1849), 
first  to  Lnidon,  then  to  Paris,  where  he  died. 
He  published  two  volumes  of  verse,  chiefly 
lyrical,  called  Fitful  Fancies  (1827) ;  The  Arrow 
and  the  Rose,  and  Other  Poems  (1830);  a 
drama,  The  Siege  of  Antwerp  (1838)  ;  and  The 
Rise,  Progress  and  Prospects  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  (2  vols.,  1841). 

KENNEDY,  Sra  William  Rawn  (1846- 
1915).  An  Enriish  jurist.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he*  won  high  honors  in  scholarship,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1871.  Ac- 
tive in  Liberal  politics,  he  stood  for  Birkenhead 
in  1885  and  1886  'and  for  St.  Helen's  in  1892. 
He  became  queen's  counsel  in  1885  and  served 
as  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  from  1892  to  1907,  when 
he  became  a  Lord  of  Appeal.  In  1801  (2d  ed., 
1907)  he  published  Law  of  Civil  Salvage,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  was  an  authority.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  International  Law  Asso- 
ciation, was  a  fellow  and  afterward  honorary 
fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, ■ 

KENNEDY,  William  Sloanb  (1850-  ). 
An  American  author,  horn  at  Brecksville,  Ohio. 
Ho  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1875, 
studied  two  years  at  Harvard,  and  became  a 
staff  writer  for  the  Boston  Transcript.  Besides 
translating  from  the  French  and  Italian  and 
contributing  to  magazines,  especially  on  Italian 
language  and  literature,  he  edited  Walt  Whit- 
man's Diary  in  Canada  (1904),  and  wrote: 
Henry  Wadaworth  Longfellow  (1882);  John 
Oreenleaf  Whittier  (1882) ;  Oliver  Wejtdell 
Bolm«9  (1883) ;  Wonders  and  Curiosities  of  the 
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BaUwaj/  (1884;  new  ed.,  rev.,  1908);  John  Q. 
WKittier,  the  Poet  of  Freedom  (1882);  Remi- 
niaeences  of  Walt  WMtmin  (1896) ;  In  Portia's 
Oard€t%s  (1897). 

KENNEI/LY,  Abthub  Edwin  (1881-  ). 
An  American  electrical  engineer,  born  in  Bom- 
ba7,  India,  and  educated  at  University  Coll^ 
School,  London.  After  holding  several  positions 
up  to  1886,  he  then  became  senior  ship's  elec- 
trician for  the  Eastern  Tel^raph  Company, 
and  a  year  later  came  to  the  United  States  to 
be  principal  electrical  assistant  to  Thomas  A. 
Edison.  From  1894  to  1901  he  was  eBtablished 
as  a  consulting  electrical  engineer  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1902  he  became  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  Harvard  University,  and  in  1903 
he  had  charge  of  laying  cables  for  the  Mexican 
government.  He  ser\'ed  as  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
(1898-1900)  and  of  the  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society  (1911).  R^arded  as  an  authority, 
especially  on  the  use  of  magnetics  in  engineering 
uid  on  uternating  deoirio  currents,  he  is  author 
of  Theoretical  Elements  of  Electro-Dynamic 
Machinery  (1893)  ;  Elementary  Eleotro-Teohni- 
cal  Series  (1897);  Electro-Dynamio  Machinery 

(1898)  ;  Recent  Types  of  Dynamo- Electric  Ma- 
chinery { 1899)  ;  Electricity  Made  Easy  { 1899) ; 
The  Interpretation  of  Mathematical  Formula 

(1899)  ;  Wireless  Telegraphy  (1907);  The  Ap- 
plication of  Hyperbolic  Functions  to  Electrical 
Engineering  Problems  (1912);  Tablss  of  Com* 
plea  Hyperbolic  and  Circular  Functions  and  a 
supplementary  Chart  Atlas  (1914). 

KEN'NEBLEY,  Mitchell  (1878-  ) . 
An  American  publisher,  l>om  at  Burslem,  Eng- 
land, He  was  manager  of  the  New  Yorlc  branch 
of  John  Lane,  the  London  publisher,  from  1896 
to  1900,  business  manager  of  the  Smart  Set  in 
1900-01,  founded  in  1901  and  was  editor  and 
proprietor  until  1905  of  the  Reader  magadne, 
and  then  engaged  in  the  publishing  business.  In 
1910  he  undertoolc  the  publication  of  the  Forum 
and  of  the  Papyrus. 

KEN'NET.  A  river  of  England  and  tributary 
of  the  Thames.  It  rises  on  the  Marlborough 
Downs  in  Wiltshire  and  flows  east  through  Berk- 
shire, emptying  into  the  Thames  at  Reading, 
after  a  course  of  45  miles  (Map:  England,  £^6). 
It  has  been  made  navigable  for  ships  drawing 
iYg  feet  to  Newbury,  from  which  town  the  Ken- 
net  and  Avon  Canal  crosses  the  country  to 
Bath,  thus  making  the  river  a  part  of  the  water- 
way connecting  the  North  Sea  with  St  George's 
Channel.   

KENITETH  I  (called  MacAlpine)  ( T- 
860),  A  Scottish  Ifing  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  Galloway,  in  832  or  834,  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  His  power  spread  rapidly;  he  drove  out 
the  Danes  (841 ) ,  united  the  Scottish  and  Pictish 
kingdoms,  and  invaded  Lothian  six  times.  He 
transferred  relics  of  St.  Columba  to  Dunkeld, 
which  became  the  ecclesiafitical  centre  of  his 
kingdom.  Consult  Andrew  Lang,  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i  (New  Yorif,  1900). 

KENNETT,  Robkbt  Hatch  (1864-  ). 
An  English  Hebrew  scholar.  He  was  bom  in 
St.  Lawrence,  Ramsgate,  and  was  educated  at 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  was  chap- 
lain in  1887-93  and  in  1903  and  lecturer  in 
Hebrew  and  Syriae  in  1887-1903.  He  was  lec- 
turer in  Hebrew  and  Syriae  at  Caius  CoU^  in 
1891-93  and  university  lecturer  in  Aramaic  in 
1893-1903,  and  then  became  r^ns  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  canon  of  Ely.    in.  1909  he  was 


Schweich  lecturer.  Kennett  contributed  to  the 
Cambridge  Biblical  Essays  (1909),  to  theoI(^- 
ieal  jomiialB  and  bitdical  dictionaries,  and  wrote 
A  Short  Aaoount  of  the  Hebrew  Tenses  (1901), 
In  our  Tongues  (1007),  and  The  Servant  of  the 
Lord  (19U). 

KENNETT,  White  (1660-1728).  A  Church 
of  England  prelate.  He  was  bom  at  Dover, 
Aug.  10,  1600,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  Am- 
brosden  in  1686.  In  1691  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford as  tutor  and  vice  principal  of  Edmund 
Hall,  where  he  had  for  a  pupil  the  famous  anti- 
quary Hearne.  He  became  Archdeacon  of  Hun- 
tingdon in  1701,  dean  of  Peterborough  in  1707- 
08,  and  Bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1718.  H« 
was  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  learned  antiquary, 
historian,  and  theologian.  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  High  Church  party.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  are:  Parochial  Antiquities  (1695;  new 
ed.,  2  vols.,  1818) ;  the  third  volume  of  a  Com- 
pleat  History  of  England  (puMished  anony- 
mously in  1706),  extending  from  the  accession 
of  Charles  I  to  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign; 
A  Register  and  Chronicle,  Ecdeaia^tical  and 
Civil,  from  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II, 
vol.  i  (1728).  He  left  numerous  historical 
manuscripts,  now  a  part  of  the  Lansdowne  col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum.  He  died  at 
Westminster,  Dec.  19.  /1728.  Consult  bis  Life, 
by  Newton  (London,  1730). 

KENNET,  AvniE  (?-  ).  An  English 
woman-suffrage  leader,  bom  at  Lees,  Lancashire. 
She  became  intimate  with  the  Pankhursts  and  in 
1905  was  arrested  with  Miss  Christabel  Pank- 
hurst  and  imprisoned  for  three  days,  charged 
with  disorder  at  Sir  Edward  Grey's  meeting  in 
tlie  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester.  She  then  be- 
came the  first  organizer  of  the  Women's  Social 
and  Political  Union.  For  attemt^ing  in  1906  to 
interview  Mr.  Asquith,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  she  was  sentenced  to  six  we^s*  im- 
prisonment, and  again  in  Octotwr  of  that  year, 
for  her  protest  (outside  the  House  of  Commons) 
against  the  government,  she  was  sent  to  prison 
for  two  months.  In  1908,  having  gone  with 
Mrs.  Pankhuret  on  a  deputaticm  to  the  House 
of  Ccnnmons,  she  was  again  imprisoned.  When 
the  leaders  of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union  were  arrested  in  1912,  she  took  cbatge 
of  the  work  in  London.  She  was  ameted,  r«- 
leased,  and  rearrested  several  times  in  1013 
under  the  "Cat  and  Mouse"  Act;  and  in  1914, 
for  forcing  an  entrance  to  Lambeth  Palace  to 
address  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  she  was 
taken  to  Holloway  Gaol. 

KENNEY,  Chahles  Lamb  (1821-81).  An 
English  journalist  and  author,  son  of  James 
Kenney.  Born  at  Bellevue,  near  Paris,  by  1837 
he  was  a  clerk  in  the  General  Post  OfBce  at  Xkhi- 
don  and  a  few  years  later  was  writing  drs' 
matic  criticism  for  the  London  Times.  In  1868 
he  was  called  to  the  bar.  His  publications  in- 
clude a  book  in  support  of  the  building  of  the 
Suez  Canal — Kenney  was  at  one  time  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps'  secretary — entitled  The  Gates  of  the 
East  (1857);  Memoir  of  M.  W.  Balfe  (1875); 
a  translation  (1878)  of  Balzac's  Correspondenoe; 
the  words  to  several  musical  sketches  and  light 
operas;  popular  songs;  and  some  excellent  vers 
de  soci^t^.  Like  his  father,  he  kept  good  literary 
company,  and  among  his  friends  were  Thackeray 
and  Dickens.  There  is  considerable  information 
about  him  in  John  Genest's  English  Stage,  vols. 
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Tii  and  viii  (London,  1832),  and  in  P.  W. 
C^aydoi'B  Rogers  and  hia  Contemporaries  (S 

vols.,  ib.,  1889). 

EENNEY,  James  (1780-1849).  A  popular 
dramatiBt  of  Irish  birth  and  English  breeding. 
After  1803,  when  his  farce  Raising  the  Wind 
appeared,  he  wrote  many  auccesBful  pla^s,  rang* 
ing  in  kind  from  farce  to  tragedy.  Hia  father 
waa  a  quondam  manager  of  Boodle'8  Club,  Lon- 
don, a  part  owner  of  that  institution,  and  a 
familiar  figure  in  the  London  sporting  world. 
The  son  was  placed  in  a  London  bank,  but  out 
of  banking  hours  developed  a  strong  taste  for 
amateur  acting  and  passed  from  that  to  play 
writing.  Some  of  his  plays  have  been  many 
times  revived,  and  one  or  two  still  hold  the 
stage.  8tceetheart9  and  Wives  (1823)  was  his 
great  hit,  and  other  Buccessea  include  the  mu- 
sical afterpiece  Tum  him  Out  (1812);  Love, 
Law,  and  Physic  (1812);  Spring  and  Autumn 
{1827}  ;  The  Illustrious  Stranger  (19Z7) ;  Masa- 
niello  (1829);  The  Sicilian  Vespers  (1840),  a 
tragedy.  Kenney  frequented  Samuel  Rogers's 
feasts  of  reason  and  was  a  friend  of  Charles 
Lamb. 

KENNOOTT,  kfin'got,  Gustav  Adolf  (1818- 
97).  A  German  mineralogiat,  bom  in  Brealau. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Breslau, 
in  which  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  (1844). 
Subsequent  appointments  were  those  of  professor 
of  natural  history  in  the  Pressburg  Realsi^ule 
(1850-62),  assistont  custodian  of  the  Imperial 
mineral  cabinet  at  Vienna  (1852-66),  professor 
of  mint^ralogy  in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Zu- 
rich (1866-57),  and  professor  of  mineralogy  in 
the  University  of  Zurich  ( 1857-97 ) .  His  services 
in  the  development  of  crystallography,  petrology, 
and  mineralogy  are  recognized  as  important. 
Hia  publications  include:  Lehrbuoh  der  reinen 
Kriatallographie  (1846);  Lehrbuch  der  Mine- 
ralogie  (1851;  6th  ed.,  1880);  Elemente  der 
Petrographie  (1868);  Handwdrterbuch  der  Mi- 
neralogie,  Qeologie  und  Paldontologie  (2  vols., 
1882-86).  with  Lasaulx  and  other  scientists. 

KENNICOTT.    See  Katalla. 

XENinCOTT,  BcivjAHiN  (171&^3).  An 
eminent  biUical  scholar.  He  was  born  at  Totnea, 
Devonshire,  April  4,  1718,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  highly  diatinguisbed  himself.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1750,  having  been  pre- 
viously elected 'a  fellow  of  Exeter  Coll<^e;  in 
1767  he  was  appointed  RadcliiTe  librarian;  and 
in  1770  canon  of  Chriat  Church,  Oxford,  when> 
he  died,  Sept.  18,  1783.  The  whole  interest  and 
importance  of  Kennicott's  life  are  comprised  in 
hia  great  undertaking  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1753 
he  published  a  work  entitled  The  State  of  the 
Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  Con- 
sidered (2d  ed.,  1769).  This  contained  observa- 
tions on  70  Hebrew  manuscripts,  with  an  extract 
of  mistakes  and  various  readings,  and  showed 
the  necessity  for  a  much  more  extensive  colla- 
tion, in  order  to  ascertain  or  approximate 
towards  a  correct  Hebrew  text.  He  undertook  to 
execute  the  work  in  the  course  of  10  years  and ' 
labored,  until  his  health  broke  down,  from  10  to 
14  hours  a  day.  In  apite  of  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  bishops  Warburton,  Home,  and  other 
divines,  Keonicott  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
sympathies  and  obtaining  the  support  of  the 
clergy  generally.  Upward  of  600  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts and  16  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  were  collated,  with  the  assistance 
of  other  English  and  continental  scholars.  The 
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first  volume  of  his  ecUtion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
appeared  in  1766,  and  the  second  in  1780,  ac- 
companied by  a  very  useful  and  instructive  dis- 
sertation. The  text  chosen  was  that  of  Van  der 
Hooght,  without  the  vowel  points,  and  the  vari- 
ous readings  were  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  The  Varies  Lectionea  Veteris  Teatamenti 
(Parma,  1784-87),  published  by  De  Rossi,  is 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  Kennicott's  Hebrew 
Bible.  Jahn  published  at  Vienna  (1806)  a  very 
correct  abridgment,  embracing  the  moat  impor- 
tantof  Kennicott's  readings. 

KENNY,   SiB  Thos.  Kellt-.     See  Kellt- 
Kennt,  Sib  Thos. 

EENO,  or  Kino,  k^n6  (origin  of  the  term 
unknown ) ,  A  variation,  for  gamblers'  purposes, 
of  the  juvenile  game  of  lotto.  In  the  common 
form  of  the  game,  balls  numbered  from  I  to  90 
are  placed  in  a  hollow  globe  called  a  goose, 
which  can  be  revolved  so  Uiat  the  balls  may  he 
well  shaken  up.  The  number  of  each  ball  is 
called  as  it  emerges  from  the  goose.  Cards 
bearing  four  rows  of  five  numbers  each  are  sold 
to  the  players,  each  of  whom  covers  any  ball's 
number  which  appears  on  his  card.  The  player 
who  thus  first  covers  a  row  of  five  numbers  calls 
out  "Kenol"  and  receives  the  stakes  of  all  of  the 
other  players,  minus  a  certain  percentage  paid 
to  the  bank. 

XBN<KBA  { formerly  Rat  PdBT aog  ) .  A 
town,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Rainy  River  District,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  at  its  outlet  and  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  133  miles  east  of  Win- 
nipeg (Map:  Ontario.  F  8).  Among  its  public 
buildings  are  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
cathedrals,  a  hospital,  courthouse,  and  jail.  Its 
raanufaetnred  products  include  flour,  lumber, 
railway  ties,  and  boats.  It  is  situated  in  a  lum- 
bering district,  and  gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  a  summer  resort.  Kenora  owns  its  tele- 
phone and  electric-light  plants  and  its  water 
works.   Pop..  1901,  5202;  1911,  6158. 

EENO'SHA.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  34  miles 
south  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad  and  on  the  Pere  Sfarquctte  and 
Hill  boat  lines  (Map:  Wi^onsin,  F  6).  It  has 
Kemper  Hall  School  and  library  and  the  Sim- 
mons Memorial  Library.  The  city  manufactures 
extensively  tanned  leather,  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts, carriage  and  automobile  lamps,  beds, 
plumbers'  supplies,  brass  goods,  automobiles, 
springs,  hosiery,  underwear,  wagons,  furniture, 
etc.  There  is  a  fine  harbor.  Kenosha  was  first 
incorporated  in  1841  and  in  1850,  when  its 
present  name  was  adopted,  it  received  a  city 
charter.  The  water  works  are  owned  by  the 
city.  Pop.,  1900.  11,606;  1910,  21,871!  M14 
(Tf.  S.  est),  26,062;  1920,  40,472. 

KENO^IS  (Gk.  K^wirw,  emptying).  A  term 
derived  from  the  word  iKivoMre,  in  Phil.  ii.  7, 
used  in  recent  theology  to  designate  a  supposed 
self-limitation  of  Himself  by  the  Logos  (q.v.) 
to  the  capacities  of  humanity  for  the  purpose 
of  incarnation.  The  suggestion  of  a  kenosia 
was  made  by  Liebner  about  the  year  1840  and 
has  been  taken  up  most  thoroughly  by  three  the- 
ologians in  particular — Gess,  Thomasius,  and  ■ 
Prank.  In  apite  of  many  verbal  differences, 
these  theologians  manifest  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment in  the  substance  of  their  teachings  upon 
this  subject.  The  problem  they  are  attempting 
to  solve  the  theoi?  of  kenosis  is  the  old 
problem  of  the  union  of  two  natures,  human  and 
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divine,  in  tlie  one  conacioiisnesB  of  the  God-man. 

The  personality  of  Christ  is  conceived  by  them 
all  to  reside  in  the  divine  element,  the  Logos. 
But  the  one  and  undivided  person  of  Jesus  is 
ignorant  of  certain  things,  as  of  the  da^  and 
hour  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem*  is  limited 
in  a  variety  of  vays,  feels  His  dependence  upon 
God  and  prays  to  the  Father,  and  is  not  only 
temptible,  but  truly  tempted,  yet  without  sin. 
It  follows  at  once  that  the  Lo^b,  l.e.,  Qod,  is 
thus  ignorant,  dependent,  tempted,  etc.  How  is 
this  possible!  The  answer  given  by  these  theo- 
logians is  that  the  Logos,  by  a  voluntary  divine 
act,  limited  Himself  to  the  capacity  of  humanity 
when  He  assumed  it,  so  that  His  experiences 
are  truly  human  experi^ees.  Th^  do  not  tran- 
scend the  possibilities  of  humanity,  however 
they  may  differ  from  ordinary  human  experi- 
ences. By  the  self-limitation  there  was  no  loss 
of  the  essential  attributes  of  deity,  such  as 
knowledge,  but  there  was  a  surrender  of  the 
exercise  of  these  attributes  in  particular  ways, 
as  in  the  form  of  omniscience,  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  all  actual  things  in  their  conerete 
totality.  Thus,  the  Logos  did  not  actually 
know  all  the  future  while  in  the  earthly  state. 
The  evidences  presented  that  there  was  an 
actual  kenosis  are  the  facts  of  Christ's  life, 
as  indicated  above,  and  the  express  state- 
ments of  the  Scriptures  of  a  change  in  entering 
upon  the  human  condition,  and  especially  the 
positive  statement  of  an  "emptying"  in  the 
Philippian  passage.  The  great  objection  to  the 
kenosis  lies  in  the  unchangieabilify  of  God.  Can 
deity  change  itself?  Would  it  not  thereby  aban- 
don the  essential  characteristic  of  divini^,  that 
it  exists  by  netxssit^  in  itself  T  Can  we  con- 
ceive of  deity  passing  into  unconsciousness? 
Tlie  reply  of  the  kenotics  to  this  objection  is 
that  we  must  not  determine  what  facts  are 
our  a  priori  conception  of  unchangeability,  but 
must  determine  our  idea  of  unchangeability  by 
tlic  facts.  The  whole  question  then  turns  on 
the  two  points.  Was  the  personality  of  the  God- 
man  resident  in  the  hoff»i  and,  Was  this  one 
person,  the  Logos,  ignorant?  Consult:  Thoma- 
siuB,  Chriati  Person  und  Werk  (Eriangen,  1802- 
61);  Gess,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Person  Chritti 
(Basel,  1856);  Frank,  System  der  ckriatlichen 
Qewisaheit  (Eriangen,  1870-73);  Simon,  Recon- 
ciliation by  Incarnation  (Edinburgh,  18P8} ; 
Mackintosh,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Jeans  Christ  (New  York,  1012).  See  Chbis- 
TOLOQY;  IlTCABITATION. 

EENOEIZCK,  Fbakcis  Patrick  (1797-1863). 
An  American  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  He  was 
born  in  Dublin  and  studied  in  Rome  from  1815 
to  1821.  Ordained  priest  at  the  end  of  this 
course,  he  was  sent  out  to  take  cha^  of  a  new 
seminary  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  which  lie  conducted 
for  nine  years.  In  1830  he  was  made  coadjutor 
to  Dr.  Conwell,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia  in  1842.  Here  he  founded  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  In  18S1  he 
was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Baltimore,  in  time 
to  preside  over  the  first  plenary  council  of  the 
American  bishops  in  the  following  year.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are  his  Latin  treatises, 
Theotogia  Dogmatica  (4  vols.,  1839-40)  and 
Theologia  Moralis  (3  vols.,  1841-13);  but  he 
attracted  much  attention  by  a  controversy  with 
the  Episcopalian  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont, 
of  which  his  side  was  published  in  1837,  under 
the  title  of  The  Primaoy  of  the  Holy  Bee  and 
the  Authority  of  Gensrol  CounoUa.  At  the  time 


of  his  death  he  was  preparing  a  revised  En^lh 

translation  of  the  Bible,  with  copious  noteSf 
and  had  brought  out  a  part  of  it.  Consult 
O'Shea,  The  Ttco  Kenricks  (Philadelphia,  1904). 

EENBICK,  Peteb  Richabd  (1806-96).  An 
American  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  brother 
of  Francis  Patrick  Eenridc  (^v.).  He  was  bom 
at  Dublin,  was  educated  at  Haynooth  CoU^^ 
came  to  America  in  1833,  became  assistant  pas- 
tor and  in  1835  pastor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Cathedral  Parish,  was  professor  of  dt^matics 
in  the  seminary  of  the  diocese  and  then  vicar- 
general,  and  in  1843,  after  two  years  as  coad- 
jutor, became  Bishop  of  St.  Louis.  After  the 
division  of  his  large  diocese  in  1847  he  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop.  He  was  prominent  in  ohar- 
itable  work,  especially  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  built  many  churches  and  founded  many 
schools  in  his  see.  He  strongly  objected  to  the 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility;  framed  an  elabo- 
rate protest,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  de- 
liver in  council,  in  which  he  declared  the  defi- 
nition false;  but  acquiesced  in  the -final  decree. 
Kenrlck  wrote  The  Boly  House  of  Loretto:  An 
Eaeamintttion  of  the  Historical  Evidence  of  ita 
Miraculous  Trmu^tion,  and  Anglican  Ordino- 
iions. 

KENBICK,  William  (1796-1872).  An 
American  nurseryman.  When  28  years  of  age, 
be  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  father, 
a  pioneer  nurseryman,  whose  gardens  were 
planted  in  1790  upon  the  ground  where  John 
Eliot  commenced  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians.  Perhaps  Kenrick  will  be  best  remem- 
bered on  account  of  his  introduction  of  the 
mulberry,  and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the 
attempt  to  establish  the  silk  industry  in  Amer- 
ica. His  book,  The  American  Bilk-Orower^ 
Ouide,  appeared  in  1835. 

EEN'3AL  GBEEN.  A  London  cemetery,  oc- 
cupying about  60  acres  and  containing  about 
70,000  graves;  Sydney  Smith,  the  actor  KemUe, 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thackeray, 
and  other  celebrities  are  buried  here. 

XEN'SETT,  John  Fbedbbick  (1818^72).  An 
American  landscape  painter,  bora  at  Cheshire, 
Conn.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  a  bank- 
note engraver,  but  devoted  hie  leisure  to  the 
study  of  painting.  In  1840  he  went  to  England, 
wliere  he  studied  for  five  years,  supporting  him- 
self by  engraving.  The  sale  of  his  first  picture, 
a  view  of  Windsor  Castle,  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  encouraged  him  to  persevere,  and  he 
apmt  the  next  two  years  painting  landscape* 
in  Italy.  His  "View  on  the  Arno"  and  "Shrine," 
exhibited  at  the  National  Academy,  New  York, 
in  1848,  established  his  reputation  in  America, 
and  he  was  elected  an  Academician  in  1849. 
Representative  of  his  work  as  a  member  of  t^e 
so-called  Hudson  River  school  is  a  painting  (on 
exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Ahiseura,  New 
York)  which  shows  the  town  of  Corawall,  with 
Dunderberg  and  Storm  King  in  the  distance. 
In  the  same  museum,  but  not  on  exhiUtion,  are 
38  of  his  paintings,  some  unfinished,  the  last 
summer's  work  of  the  artist,  presented  by  his 
brother,  Thomas  Kensett,  in  1874.  His  "Sun- 
set on  the  Coast"  and  "October  Afternoon"  are 
in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington.  His  work 
is  delicate  and  refined,  but  weak  in  drawing 
and  composition. 

KEN^SINGTON  aABBENS.  One  of  the 
public  oraamental  parks  of  London,  extending 
on  the  west  side  of  Hyde  Park,  from  which  it  is 
partly  Mfarated  hj  ttie  Serpentine.   It  is  trar- 
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eived  hy  walks  and  oniamented  with  tow*  and 
clumps  of  noble  trees.  Near  the  westem  border 
of  the  park  staiu^  KeDMngton  Palace.  The 
gardens  at  first  consiBted  of  the  grouods  at- 
tached to  the  palace  and  were  only  26  acres  in 
extent,  but  they  have  been  frequently  enlarged 
and  now  are  2'/^  miles  in  circuit.  There  are 
maQT  notable  buildinga  in  the  vicinity. 

XBNSXNOTON  nSEUK.  See  South 
Kenbinqton  iiaavau. 

KENSIKOTON  PALACE.  A  royal  resi- 
dence in  the  Parish  of  Kensington,  London.  In 
it  William  IH  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  her 
husband.  Prince  George  of  Etenmark,  and  George 
II  died.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, who  there  was  informed  of  William  IV's 
death  and  her  own  accession  to  the  throne.  It 
was  later  the  residence  of  Princess  Louise  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Teck. 

KENT.  A  maritime  county  in  the  southeast 
of  England,  bounded  north  by  the  Thames  es- 
tuary, east  by  the  North  Sea,  south  by  the 
Strait  of  Dover  and  Sussex,  and  west  by  Sur- 
and  London  (Map:  England,  G  5).  Area, 
1525  square  miles.  Kent  is  a  highly  productive 
agricultural  county,  with  numerous  market 
gardens  and  orchards;  it  has  always  been  the 
leading  hop-growing  county  of  England.  It 
contains  the  cities  of  Canterbury,  Rochester, 
Dover,  Folkestone,  Gillingham,  and  Maidstone, 
the  county  town,  the  important  dockyards  and 
arsenals  of  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  Sheemess, 
and  the  famous  watering  places  of  Margate, 
Ramsgatc,  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  Pop.,  1901, 
061,139;  1911,  1,045,661.  Kent  was  at  one  time 
an  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  It  was  settled  by  the 
Jutes  and  became  prominent  when  its  King, 
Ethelbert  (q.v.),  was  converted  to  Christiani^ 
by  St.  Augustine  in  597.  When  Btfaelbert  died, 
in  616,  the  kingdom  became  pagan  again  for  a 
short  time.  It  rapidly  declined  in  power  and 
remained  important  chiefly  as  the  seat  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  course  of  the 
eighth  century  it  lost  all  independence,  and  it 
was  ruled  over  by  the  state  that  happened  to 
be  supreme,  whether  it  was  Wessex  (q.v.)  or 
Mereia  (q.v.).  During  the  reign  of  William  I 
Kent  seems  to  have  been  a  county  palatine. 
Several  codes  of  law  of  the  old  kingdom  have 
come  down  to  us.  Consult  Hasted,  The  History 
and  Topographical  Survey  of  Kent  (Canterbury, 
1801),  and  Victoria  Hiatory  of  the  County  of 
Kent  (London,  1908). 

KENT.  A  town  in  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  10 
miles  northeast  of  Akron,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  tiie  Erie,  the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  and 
Light,  and  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  railroads 
(Map:  Ohio,  H  3).  ft  is  the  seat  of  a  State 
normal  school  and  contains  a  Carnegie  library. 
The  industrial  establishments  include  fiour  mills, 
railroad  machine  shops,  and  manufactories  of 
concrete  mixers,  nuts  and  bolts,  and  locks. 
Ample  water  power  is  available.  Pop.,  1900, 
4641 ;  1910,  4488. 

KENT,  Chakles  (William  Charles  Make) 
(1823-1902).  An  En^idt  poet,  biographer,  and 
journalist,  bom  in  London.  After  completing  his 
education  at  Prior  Pftrk  and  Oscott,  he  beci&me 
editor  of  the  Sun  ( 1846-70 ) ,  studied  law  at  the 
same  time  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1859, 
but  devoted  himself  thereafter  to  literature. 
He  edited  the  Weekly  Register,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic paper  (1874-81).  A  personal  friend  of 
Charles  Dickens,  he  contributed  to  Household 


Words  and  All  the  Tear  Round  under  Dickens's 
editorship  and  to  other  periodicals.  Several 
volumes  of  poems,  published  previously  in  the 
forties,  fifties,  and  sixties,  provided  the  mate- 
rial for  his  collected  Poems  (1870).  In  later 
years  he  gave  himself  largely  to  editorial  work 
— chiefly  complete  editions  of  the  greater  Eng- 
lish writers,  memoirs,  and  critiques,  and  notably 
Bums  (1874),  Lamb  (1875  and  1883).  Moore 
(1879),  Father  Pront  (1881),  and  Lord  Lytton 
(1875,  1883,  and  1898).  He  also  wrote  Leigh 
Runt  as  an  Essayist  (1888),  The  Wit  and  Wis- 
dom of  Lord  Lytton  (1883),  and  The  Humour 
and  Pathos  of  Charles  Dickens  (1884).  Con- 
sult J.  C.  Francis,  Notes  by  the  Way  ( 1009 ) . 

KENT,  Charles  Foster  (1867-1925).  An 
American  Old  Testament  scholar,  bom  at  Pal- 
myra, N.  Y.  Educated  at  Yale  (A.B.,  1888; 
Ph.D.,  1881)  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
(1881-82),  he  was  an  instructor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  (1893-05),  associate  professor 
(1805-98)  end  professor  (1808-1001)  of  bib- 
lical literature  and  history  at  Brown  University, 
and  professor  of  biblical  literature  at  Yale  after 
1901.  His  publications  include:  Outlines  of 
Hebrew  History  (1895);  A  History  of  the  He- 
bretc  People  (2  vols.,  189&-87;  2d  ed.,  1912); 
A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  during  the  Baby- 
lonian, Persian,  and  Greek  Periods  (1898); 
The  Messages  of  Israel's  Laicyivers  ( 1902,  191 1 ) ; 
Israel's  Historical  and  Biographical  Jvarratives 
(1905)  ;  Origin  and  Permanent  Value  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1906,  1912);  Israel's  Laws  and 
Traditional  Precedents  (1907)  ;  The  Heroes  and 
Crises  of  Early  Hebrew  History  (1908,  1912); 
The  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah 
(1809,  1812);  The  Makers  and  Teachers  of 
Jvdaism  (1811);  BibliotU  Geography  and  His- 
tory (1911) ;  Lt/e  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  Ao- 
cording  to  the  Earliest  Records  (1913);  The 
SongSt  Hymns,  and  Prayers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (1814).  Kent  was  a  contributor  to  the 
New  International  Encyclop^dia- 

KENT,  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of  { 1787- 
1820).  An  English  prince,  the  fourth  son  of 
George  III  and  father  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
entered  the  army  and  in  1794  served  under  Sir 
Charles  Grey  in  the  attack  on  the  French  West 
India  Islands;  in  recognition  of  his  valor.  Fort 
Royal  in  Martinique  was  changed  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward. In  1799  he  was  made  Duke  of  Kent  and 
Strathearn  and  appointed  commander  in  chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  North  America,  and  in 
1805  he  was  made  a  9eM  marshal.  The  name 
of  the  island  of  St.  John  was  changed  in  his 
honor  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  1818  he 
married  Victoria  Ifory  Louisa,  Dowager  Prin- 
cces  of  Leiningen. 

KENT,  Fair  Maid  or.  See  Fair  Maid  car 
Kent. 

KENT,  Jacob  Ford  (1836-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican soldier.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861.  He  served 
through  the  Civil  War,  especially  distinguishing 
himself  at  Spottsylvania  and  in  the  campaign 
before  Richmond,  and  in  October,  1864,  was 
brevetted  colonel  of  volunteers.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  became  assistant  instructor  in 
tactics  at  West  Point  and  from  1869  to  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  War  was  on  frontier  duty  or  in 
garrison.  He  took  part  in  the  Cuban  campaign, 
commanding  the  first  infantry  division  in  the 
assault  on  San  Juan  heights  and  later  becoming 
major  general  of  volunteers.  In  the  regular 
army  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  ot^bri^idier 
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general  in  October,  1898.    Later  in  the  aame 

month  he  was  retired. 

KENT,  James  ( 1 763-1 847 ) .  An  eminent 
American  jurist,  born  in  Fredericksburgh,  Put- 
nam Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1763,  the  son  of  Morae 
and  Hannah  Rogers  Kent.  His  father  was  a 
lawver  of  eonte  distinction;  and  the  eon,  after 
graduating  frcMtt  Yale  College  in  1781,  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  1785,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profeBsion 
at  Tough  keepsie.  He  was  elected  to  the  New 
York  Assembly  in  1790,  1792,  and  1796.  He  re- 
moved to  New  York  City  in  1793  and  during  the 
same  year  was  chosen  to  fill  the  new  professor- 
ship of  law  in  Columbia  College.  The  early 
recognition  of  his  abilities  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Federalist  party,  to  which 
he  bad  attached  himself,  led  to  his  appointment 
and  rapid  advancement  as  a  judicial  ofhcer.  In 
1797  he  became  recorder  of  New  York  City;  a 
year  later  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  by  Governor  Jay.  In  1804 
he  was  promoted  to  the  ebief-justiceship,  and 
in  1814  to  the  position  of  Chancellor,  then  the 
highest  judicial  office  in  the  State.  This  office 
he  held  until  1823,  when  his  age  reached  the 
constitutional  limit  of  60  years  and  compelled 
his  retirement  from  the  bench.  He  had  won  a 
high  reputation  both  as  a  common-law  and 
equity  judge;  and  his  judicial  opinions,  printed 
mainly  in  Gaines's  and  Johnson's  reports,  are 
still  regarded  as  valuable  and  authoritative  ex- 
positions of  legal  and  equitable  principles.  He 
did  more  than  any  other  judge  of  his  time  to 
create  an  American  system  of  equity  jurisdic- 
tion based  on  the  generous  principles  of  the 
English  Chancery.  Upon  his  retirement  from 
the  Iiench  he  was  reappointed  to  the  professor- 
ship of  law  at  Columbia,  which  had  remained 
unoccupied  since  his  resignation  in  1798.  He 
entered  upon  his  academic  duties  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, remodeled  and  expanded  the  lectures 
which  he  had  delivered  under  his  previous  ap- 
pointment, and  attracted  a  considerable  number 
of  students.  Tiring  of  these  duties,  as  he  wrote 
at  a  later  period,  he  abandoned  th^a  in  1826 
and  published  a  portion  of  his  lectures  in  the 
form  of  volumes  first  and  second  of  his  famous 
Comtnentaries  upon  American  Law.  A  third 
volume  was  added  in  1828,  and  the  fourth  ap- 
peared in  1830,  It  has  been  said  of  these  com- 
mentaries that  they  have  had  a  deeper  and  more 
lasting  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  na- 
tional character  than  any  other  secular  book  of 
the  last  century  excepting  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Lawa  of  England.  They  have 
passed  through  14  editions  and  continue  to  rank 
as  a  legal  classic.  Kent  died  in  New  York  City 
Dec.  12,  1847.  Kent  Hall,  the  building  of  the 
Law  School  of  Columbia  University,  is  named 
for  him.  Consult  William  Kent,  Memoirs  and 
Letters  of  Chancellor  Kent  (Boston,  1898). 

KENT,  WitxiAU  (1684-1748).  An  English 
architect,  especially  of  gardens,  born  in  York- 
shire. He  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach  painter, 
bnt  afterward  studied  painting  in  London  and 
finally  found  patrons,  who  in  1710  sent  him  to 
Italy.  While  in  Rome,  he  met  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington, under  whose  roof  he  lived,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  whose  patronage  he  flourished  after 
he  returned  to  Kngland.  He  had  little  success 
as  a  painter.  Ho^^arth  considered  him  a  "con- 
temptible dauber,"  and  Walpole  disliked  his 
pictures  and  decorations,  but  styled  him  the 
"father  of  modem  gardening."  fie  was  the  first 


landsci4>e  architect  to  vindicate  the  natural  as 
against  the  artificial  that  had  previously  domi- 
nated, being,  as  Walpole  said,  ''painter  enough 
to  taiste  the  charms  of  landscape,  bold  and 
opinionative  ^ou^  to  dare  to  dictate,  and  born 
with  a  genius  to  strike  out  a  great  system  from 
the  twilight  of  imperfect  essays."  He  was  very 
popular  in  society,  and  his  taste  in  art  influ- 
enced the  clothes,  decorations,  and  furniture  of 
the  day.  As  a  sculptor,  he  made  the  mediocre 
statue  of  Shakespeare  In  the  Poets'  Corner  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  Among  buildings  designed 
by  him  are  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  I^icester 
at  Holkham,  the  country  houses  of  Stowc  and 
Houghton,  Devonshire  House  in  Piccadilly,  the 
Horse  Guards  at  Whitehall,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  Kensington  Palace.  With  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  he  published  The  Desi^s  of  Inigo 
Jones  (1727). 

KENT,  William  (1851-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can mechanical  engineer.  He  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  graduated  ( M.E. )  from  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1876.  Between  1879 
and  1890,  when  he  established  himself  as  a 
consulting  engineer  in  New  York  City,  he  was 
mechanical  engineer  and  superintendent  for 
various  industrial  concerns.  In  1903-08  he  was 
dean  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science  at  Syra- 
cuse University.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  his  leaving  Syracuse  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  educational  circles  at  the  time. 
(Consult  Science,  vol.  xrviii,  New  York,  1908.) 
He  lectured  on  steam  engineering  at  various 
other  universities  and  technical  schools.  In 
addition,  he  patented  some  20  inventions  on 
smokeless  furnaces,  water-tube  boilers,  and 
weighing  machines;  served  as  editor  of  the 
American  Manufacturer  and  Iron  World  ( 1877- 
79),  associate  editor  of  the  Engineering  News 
(1895-1903),  and  editor  of  Industrial  En- 
gineering  after  1910;  and  ia  author  of  The 
Strength  of  Materials  (1879;  2d  ed.,  1890); 
Strength  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Chain  Cables 
(1879);  a  standard  Mechanical  Engineer's 
Packet  Book  (1895;  8th  ed.,  1910);  Steam- 
BoUer  Economy  (1901);  Investigating  an  In- 
dustry (1914). 

KENT,  WnxiAM  (1864-1928).  An  Ameri- 
can Congressman,  bom  in  Chicago.  He  moved 
to  California  with  his  parents  in  1871;  grad- 
uated from  Yale  University  in  1887;  and  then 
looked  after  his  father's  busineBS  interests  in 
Chicago.  In  1890  he  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  his  father  (who  died  in  1001)  under  the 
name  of  A.  E.  Kent  ft  Son,  the  firm  dealing  ex- 
tensively in  real  estate  and  cattle.  Later  he 
became  president  of  the  Oolconda  Cattle  Com- 
pany of  Nevada  and  the  Kent-Jordan  Company 
of  North  Carolina.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  City  Council  (1895-97)  and  as 
president  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  ( 1899- 
19(^0).  Moving  to  California  in  1907  he  was 
elected  as  an  insurgent  Republican  to  the  62d 
Congress  (1911-13)  and  was  reelected  as  an 
Independent  in  1912  and  1914.  He  was  activdy 
interasted  in  social  and  civic  improvement. 

EENTiaEBN,  ken^'tl-gSm,  Saint.  See 
MuNOO,  Saint. 

KENTISH  PLOVER.  A  plover  iChara- 
drius  cantianus,  or  aleaandrinus)  resembling  the 
ringed  plover  and  widely  distributed  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  is  well  known  on  the  south  coast 
of  England,  where  it  sometimes  breeds.  See 
Plover. 

KENT  ISLAND.     The  largest  island  in 
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Chesapeake  Bay,  situated  east  of  Annapolis 
(Map:  Maryland,  G  3).  It  belongs  to  Queen 
Anne  Co.,  Md.,  is  15  miles  long  by  6  miles  wide, 
and  is  the  centre  of  important  oyster  fisheries. 
Pop.,  1900,  2525;  1910,  2262.  Kent  Island  was 
colonized  in  1631  by  adventurers  from  Virginia 
and  is  the  site  of  the  earliest  settlement  in 
Manjand.    See  Claibobne,  WnxiAic. 

^NTON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Hardin  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto  River,  59  miles 
northwest  of  Columbus,  on  the  Toledo  and  Obio 
Central,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Erie  railroads  (Map:  Ohio, 
C  4).  It  has  farming  and  lumbering  interests 
and  manufactures  of  iron,  iron  fence,  hardware, 
cakes  and  candies,  toys,  tools,  etc.  Amonff  the 
more  prominent  strncturee  may  be  mentioned 
the  courthouse,  city  buildings,  county  jail,  pub- 
lic library,  and  armory.  In  Kentra  is  found 
the  highest  point  of  the  dividing  ridge  from 
which  the  waters  on  the  north  side  flow  into 
Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  south  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Settled  in  1833,  Kenton  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1885,  the  charter  of  that  year  now  oper- 
ating and  providing  for  a  government  vested  in 
a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  unicam- 
eral counciL  The  city  owns  and  operates  its 
water  works.   Pop.,  1900,  6852;  1910,  7186. 

KENTON,  SIUOK  (1755-1836).  An  Ameri- 
can pioneer  and  Indian  fighter,  born  in  Fauquier 
Co.,  Va.,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  He  received 
a  scanty  education  and  in  1771,  after  having, 
as  be  supposed,  killed  a  companion  in  a  fight, 
crossed  the  All^haniee  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ohio,  where  he  asstmied  for  a  time  the  name  of 
Simon  Butler  and  became  an  Indian  trader. 
Here  he  was  associated  with  Simon  Girty  (q.v.), 
the  renegade.  During  Lord  Dunmore's  War 
<q.T.)  he  served  as  a  scout.  Later  in  the  fron- 
tier warfare  that  raged  throughout  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  during  the  Revolution, 
Kenton  served  with  great  distinction  under 
Boone  and  Clark,  his  fame  aa  a  frontier  hero 
being  second  only  to  that  of  Boone  himself.  In 
1778  he  joined  Clark  at  the  Falte  of  the  Ohio 
(Louisville)  and  went  with  him  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  KaEdcaskia.  Later  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians,  suffered  indescribable  tortures, 
and  was  twice  saved  from  the  stake  by  the  in- 
tercessions of  his  old  companion,  Girty,  and  of 
Logan,  the  Mingo  chief.  Handed  over  finally  to 
the  British  at  Detroit,  he  escaped  from  there 
and  made  his  way  southward,  where  he  contin- 
ued active  in  the  border  warfare  unUl  the  end 
of  the  war.  After  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks  he 
settled  at  Maygrille,  Ky.,  served  again  in 
Wayne's  campaign  in  1793-94,  and,  after  living 
in  retirement  for  some  years,  he  emerged  for  a 
short  interval  in  1813  to  take  part  with  the 
Kentucky  volunteers  in  the  Canadian  campaign 
and  was  present  at  the  British  defeat  on  the 
Thames.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  poverty 
in  Kentucky.  Consult  McDonald,  Biographical 
Sketches  of  General  Nathaniel  Massie  .  .  .  and 
Oetteral  Simon  Kenton  (Dayton,  Ohio,  1862), 
and  C.  H.  L.  Johnston,  Famous  Scouts  (B<nton, 
1910),  in  popular  narrative  style. 

KENT'S  HOLE.  A  famous  archsological 
station  near  Torquay,  Devonshire  coast,  Eng- 
land, yielding  rude  chipped  and  bone  implements 
of  Paleolithic  type.  As  early  as  1825  the  cave 
was  explored  by  "MacEnery,  again  in  1840  by 
Godwin  Austen,  and  in  1864  by  Pengelly  and 
Vivian,  acting  under  a  committee  of  the  British 
Association.   The  deposits,  in  descending  order. 


were:  (I)  large  blocks  of  limestone  cemented 
here  and  there  with  stalagmite;  (2)  a  layer  of 
black  mold  3  to  12  inches  thick;  (3)  stalagmite 
1  to  3  feet  thick,  almost  continuous;  (4)  red 
cave  earth  varying  in  thickness  and  containing 
about  50  per  cent  of  broken  limestone,  with  bones 
of  the  horse  and  of  animals  at  the  present  day 
extinct  in  the  vicinity — ^mammoth,  rhinoceros, 
wolf,  and  lion — and  rude  stone  implements;  (5) 
above  the  red  clay  and  below  the  stalagmite 
in  one  part  of  the  cave  a  thin  sheet  of  black 
earth  containing  charcoal,  flint  scrapers,  barbed 
harpoon  heads,  and  other  implements  in  bone 
and  antler,  besides  the  bones  and  teeth  of  ani- 
mals. From  the  upper  layer  were  taken  relics  of 
polished  stone,  copper,  bronze,  pottery  of  Roman 
times,  and  human  Dones  supposed  to  prove  can- 
nibalism. Consult  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
piemen fg  of  Great  Britain  (New  York,  1872). 

KENTUCKT.  One  of  the  south-central 
States  of  the  American  Union,  lying  between  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  system  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  Ohio,  the  boundary  being  tlie 
north  shore  of  the  Ohio  River;  on  the  north- 
east by  West  Virginia,  the  boundary  being  the 
middle  of  Big  Sandy  River  and  Tug  Fork;  on 
the  southeast  by  Virginia ;  on  the  south  by  Ten- 
nessee; and  on  the  west  and  northwest  by  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois,  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi 
River  being  Uie  west  boundary.  It  extends  from 
lat.  36°  29'  51"  N.  to  39°  9'  N.  and  from  long. 
81'  57'  50"  W.  to  89"  32'  29"  W.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  nearly  425  miles, 
its  ^reme  breadth  is  175  miles,  and  its  area 
i%  40,508  square  miles,  of  which  417  miles  are 
water.   The  capital  is  Frankfort. 

Topography.  The  surface  slopes  gently  to 
the  west  and  northwest  to  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  rivers  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  is  a  mountainous  region  thnt 
occupies  the  southeastern  third  of  the  State  and 
forms  the  northward  continuation  of  the  Cum- 
berland plateau  of  Tennessee.  Here,  however, 
its  surface  has  been  carved  by  streams  into  an 
intricate  maze  of  narrow,  steep-sided  ridges 
separated  by  equally  narrow,  deep  valleys.  The 
ridges  have  an  average  elevation  of  about  2000 
feet,  though  southeastward  some  rise  to  4000 
feet  or  slightly  more  along  the  Virginia  line, 
while  to  the  northwest  they  decline  to  1500  feet 
or  less  and  are  more  rounded  and  subdued.  The 
main  valleys  in  the  mountains  vary  from  600  to 
ICOO  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  second  topc^aphic  division  extends  from 
the  mountain  region  westward,  across  the  south- 
em  half  pf  the  State,  to  the  Mississippi  River 
and  is  a  continuation  of  the  highlnnd  rim  of  Ten- 
nessee. Its  east  border  is  irregular  in  outline 
and  has  an  elevation  of  about  1000  to  1200  feet, 
while  its  western  end  along  the  Mississippi  is 
only  about  500  feet  above  the  sea.  Parts  like 
the  "barrens"  between  Green  and  Cumberland 
rivers  are  level ;  other  parts  are  rolling  to  hilly. 
In  certain  parts  of  it  sink-hole  basins  are  a 
prominent  feature.  Some  of  the  Mississippian 
limestone  is  very  soluble,  and  many  caverns  have 
been  formed  in  it,  one  of  which,  Mammoth  Cave 
(q.v.),  is  the  largest  known  cave  in  the  world. 
The  part  west  of  the  Tennessee  River  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  Gulf  coastal  plain. 

The  third  division  is  the  Lexington  plain,  or 
the  blue-grass  region,  a  circular  area  90  to  110 
miles  in  diameter  in  the  north-central  part  of 
the  State,  having  a  gently  rolling  surface  and 
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an  elevation  of  600  to  1000  feet.  It  is  mir- 
rounded  on  tite  east,  south,  and  west  by  the 
highland  rim  division,  which  rises  often  sharply 
100  to  200  feet  above  its  level. 

The  drainage  system  of  the  State  is  well  de- 
veloped and  includes  a  number  of  navigable 
rivers  and  innumerable  smaller  tributary 
streams.  The  Mississippi  flows  for  80  miles 
along  the  western  border  and  receives  the  en- 
tire drainage  of  the  State,  over  95  per  cent  of 
which  enters  it  by  way  of  the  Ohio.  This  lat- 
ter stream  flows  along  the  entire  northern  bor- 
der of  the  State  in  a  winding  course  of  nearly 
600  miles  and  with  its  larger  tributaries,  the 
Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Green,  Salt,  Kentucky, 
Licking,  and  Big  Sandy,  forms  a  highly  impor- 
tant  system  of  inland  navigation.  Millions  of 
tons  of  coal  pass  down  the  Ohio  annually. 
In  their  lower  courses  the  Tennessee  and  the 
Cumberland  flow  northward  across  western  Ken- 
tucky only  a  few  miles  apart.  The  middle  course 
of  the  Cumberland  is  in  Tennessee,  but  its  upper 
portion  is  in  southeastern  Kentucky.  In  the 
limestone  cavern  remon,  which  is  best  devel- 
oped in  the  Green  River  valley,  much  of  the 
drainage  is  through  underground  channels.  The 
only  lakes  are  the  minia&re  ones  in  sink-hole 
basins. 

Qeology,  Except  for  a  few  very  small  igneous 
dikes  in  Elliott  and  Crittenden  counties,  the 
rocks  of  the  State  are  entirely  sedimentary.  The 
oldest  rocks  are  Ordovician  limestones  that  have 
been  uparched  into  a  very  low  broad  dome  which 
has  been  unroofed  by  erosion  and  now  forms  the 
Lexington  plain  or  blue  grass  region.  This  is 
encircled  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  bv  a  nar- 
row belt  of  Silurian  limestones  and  l3evonian 
shales  and  limestone,  and  about  these  there  are 
Mississippian  shales  and  limestones  forming  a 
narrow  belt  east  of  the  licxington  plain  but  floor- 
ing a  large  area  south  and  west  of  it.  Pennsyl- 
vanian  rocks,  consisting  of  sandstones,  shales, 
and  numerous  thick  coal  seams,  form  the  south- 
eastern mountain  region  and  a  part  of  the  high- 
land rim  in  western  Kentucky.  The  Gulf  coastal 
plain  region  west  of  the  Tennessee  River  consists 
of  unconsolidated  sands  and  clays.  Of  these  a 
narrow  belt  just  west  of  the  Tennessee  River  is 
of  Cretaceous  age;  the  rest  are  of  Eocene  age. 
Over  tiiia  region  there  is  a  thin  surface  deposit  of 
Lafayette  gravel  and  along  the  Mississippi  and 
the  lower  course  of  the  Ohio  loess  deposits  form 
a  belt  some  miles  in  width.  Pleistocene  silts 
and  recent  alluvium  form  the  flood  plains  ,  of 
the  streams.  The  rocks  of  the  highland  rim  are 
flat-lying,  as  are  those  of  the  southeastern 
mountain  region  except  along  Cumberland  and 
Pine  mountains,  where  theyliave  been  faulted 
and  thrust  up  on  edge. 

Soils.  The  most  fertile  soils  are  the  well- 
drained  flood  plains  of  the  larger  streama  The 
blue-grass  region  also  possesses  a  soil  of  won- 
derful fertility  and  yields  abundant  crops  of 
grass,  grain,  fruit,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  It  is 
underlain  by  phosphatic  limestones  whose  grad- 
ual disintegration  supplies  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  fertility.  The 
soils  of  the  highland  rim  are  diversifled.  Some 
parts  have  sandy  to  clay  loam  soils  that  when 
calcareous  are  quite  fertile,  but  when  leached 
of  lime  may  be  poor.  The  hilly  region  adja- 
cent to  Indiana  and  Illinois  has  fertile  loess- 
loam  soils.  The  soils  west  of  the  Tennessee 
River  consist  mostly  of  a  common  clay,  contain- 
ing carbonate  of  lime  and  a  sandy  loam.  In 


muoh  of  the  mountain  region  the  soils  are  thint 
but  in  coves,  on  mountain-side  benches,  and  in 
ooeasional  flood-plain  areas  rich  soils  are  found. 
The  eastern  or  mountainous  section  is  largely 
forested  with  hardwoods. 

Climate.  The  rolling  to  hilly  surface  gives 
protection  from  severe  winds  and  makes  the 
climate  more  agreeable  than  it  is  in  the  more 
open  prairie  States  in  the  same  latitude.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  varies  from  55°  F.  or 
slightly  less  in  the  mountains  in  the  east  to 
nearly  60*  F.  In  the  vest 

In  the  summer  the  temperature  usiully  rises 
to  100°  F.  or  above  and  in  winter  often  falls  for 
a  few  days  to  r-ero  and  sometimes  goes  5°  or  10" 
below,  but  periods  of  extreme  heat  or  cold  are  of 
short  duration.  Sudden  changes  are  somewhat 
frequent.  Thunderstorms  accompanied  by  hail 
and  high  winds  sometimes  occur  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  but  the  area  affected  is  nearly 
always  quite  smalL  Tornadoes  are  rare.  The 
rainfall  varies  from  about  40  inches  in  the 
northern  counties  to  about  53  inches  in  the 
southeast.  It  is  well  distributed  through  the 
year,  but  is  slightly  above  the  average  in  spring 
and  slightly  below  it  in  autumn.  Snow  occurs 
every  winter,  but  is  more  frequent  in  the  moun- 
tains and  is  rarely  deep  anywhere. 

Fonnts.  Kentucky  was  originally  completely 
covered  with  forests,  except  for  a  few  "barrens" 
in  the  central  portion,  but  now  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  area  is  cleared,  and  the  remaining 
forests  have  been  pretty  well  culled.  About 
nine-tenths  of  the  trees  were  (and  are)  decidu- 
ous hardwoods — a  fact  correlated  with  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Pines  and  other  evei^eens 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  rocky  and  mountain- 
ous portions. 

The  relative  abundance  of  the  more  Important 
trees  is  indicated  ronghlv  by  the  statistics  of 
lumber  production  collected  for  the  thirteenth 
census. 

These  are  as  follows:  oak  of  various  species 
(nearly  half  the  totaJ),  yellow  poplar  (or  tulip 
tree),  red  (sweet)  gum,  hickory  (several  species), 
yellow  pine  (meanfng  mostly  short-leaf  pine), 
beech,  <mestnut,  hemlock,  ash  (several  species), 
elm,  baaswood,  maple,  sycamore,  cypress  (in  ex- 
treme western  portion),  walnut  (central  portion 
mostly),  white  pine  (in  mountains),  spruce  (in 
mountains),  cottonwood,  birch,  cedar,  eherry, 
tupelo  gum  (western  portion). 

Mining.  Coal  contributes  three-fourtlis  of  the 
mineral  production.  Its  value,  $2U,31li,74<.t  in 
1913  for  the  year's  output,  was  $10U,74U,000  in 
192(j.  Kentucky  is  distinotive  in  containing 
areas  belonging  to  two  great  coal  fields. 

The  one,  in  the  extreme  east,  belongs  to  the 
Appalachian  system,  the  other,  in  the  northwest, 
to  the  Eastern  interior  field.  In  1927  there  were 
04,747  men  tmptoyed  in  the  coal  mines,  and 
out  of  a  total  production  of  69,123.998  tons  the 
greater  jtart  were  machine-mined.  The  State 
was  the  third  to  enter  the  field  of  r^lar  pro- 
ducera  of  coal ;  the  first  coal  produced  was  mmed 
in  1827. 

The  clay- working  industry  is  third  in  im- 
portance, with  manufactured  products  valued  at 
$7,676,858  in  1926.  The  principal  products 
were  fire  brick  and  other  forms  of  refractory 
material  made  from  fire  clay.  Quarrying  is  im- 
portant. Stone  produced  in  1926  was  valued  at 
1(2,168,183.  Petroleum  is  second  in  importance; 
in  1926  the  value  of  the  output  of  6^4.000  bar- 
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rels  waB  $15,250,000.  The  value  of  natural  gas 
produced  in  1926  was  $3,378,000.  Kentucky 
ranks  first  among  the  States  in  the  production 
of  fiuor  spar.  Other  mineral  products  are 
asphalt,  cement,  pig  iron,  lead,  lime,  mineral 
waters,  oilstones,  sand  and  gravel,  sand-lime 
brick,  and  zinc.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
products  in  1926  was  $146,708,273. 

Agriculture.  The  State  is  admirably  adapted 
for  agriculture.  The  approximate  land  area  is 
26,715,840  acres,  and  of  this,  in  1925,  19,013,104 
acres  were  in  farms.  In  1920  there  were  13,976,- 
000  acres  in  improved  land.  The  total  number 
of  farms  in  1925  was  266,524  and  the  average 
acreage  each  was  77.0.  The  total  value  of  farm 
property,  including  land,  buildings,  implements 
and  machinery,  domestic  animals,  poultry,  and 
bees,  was  $963,568,916.  In  that  year,  the  aver- 
age value  of  all  property  per  farm  was  $3727, 
while  the  average  value  of  land  per  acre  was 
$30.95.  The  average  size  of  farms  decreased  con- 
tinuously from  220.7  acres  in  1850  to  85.6  acres  in 
1910.  In  the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  "plan- 
tation" was  the  common  farm  unit  and  had  not 
disappeared  entirely  in  1870.  During  the  last  40 
years,  most  plantations  have  gradually  been 
divided  into  small  parcels  of  land,  largely  oper- 
ated by  tenants.  While  the  total  number  of 
farm  operators  increased  65.7  per  cent  from 
1880  to  1910,  the  number  of  tenant  farms  in- 
creased 99.6  per  cent.  The  total  acreage 
owned,  operated,  or  leased  by  white  farmers  in 
1920  was  21,180,000;  by  colored  farmers,  427,- 
000.  The  average  size  of  farms  operated  by 
white  farmers  in  1910  was  87.9  acres,  which  was 
twice  as  lai^e  as  that  of  farms  operated  by  col- 
ored farmers,  37.6  acres.  In  1025  the  total 
number  of  farms  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  operators .  was  175,442.  The  native  white 
farmers  in  1920  numbered  250,880;  foreign-born 
white  farmers,  1112;  and  negro  and  other  non- 
white  farmers,  12.028. 

The  more  important  details  in  r^rd  to  the 
principal  crops  in  1927  and  1928  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  as  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture : 


Crop 

Tear 

ACBBAOa 

Pbod.  BU. 

VxiiUa 

Com 

1828 

3.029.000 

66.638.000 

$63,072,000 

1927 

2.fW.).f>00 

7.->.010.000 

06,000.000 

TotMCCO 

1028 

304,700 

306.000,000* 

fi8,060,000 

1937 

200,200 

202,268.000  * 

43,»49,000 

Hw 

1028 

1.. til, 000 

1.725.000  t 

28.0G6.000 

1027 

1,350.000 

1, -010, 000  t 

27,620,000 

PolBtoes 

1028 

!17.000 

S.98ri.000 

4,788,000 

1027 

■  52.000 

4.732.000 

6.  U2.000 

Sweet  poUtoes  1928 

14.000 

1.2in.000 

1.4.T3.000 

1827 

10.0011 

1.48S.O00 

1.7SC.O00 

Wbnt 

lasf 

113.000 

020,000 

1,270,000 

1SZ7 

20«.000 
306.000 

2.812.000 

3,706,000 

Osts 

1928 

7.030.000 
4,083,000 

4,520,000 

192T 

215.000 

2,451,000 

*  pounds 

t  tons 

The  total  value  of  crops  in  1927  was  es- 
timated as  $169,000,000.  The  general  character 
of  the  agriculture  in  Kentucky  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  about  two-lifths  of  the  total  value 
of  crops  in  1927  was  contributed  by  Indian 
com  and  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  by  to- 
bacco. The  remainder  conHisted  moatly  of  po- 
tatoes and  other  vegetables,  hay  and  foraffe, 
cereals,  forest  products,  and  fruits  and  nuts. 
Corn  is  grown  ma-tt  largely  in  the  northern  and 
northeastern  sections  along  the  Ohio  River  and  in 
the  central  portion  from  the  north  to  the  south 
boundaries. 

The  acreage  of  tobacco  bad  gained  appreciably 
from  1879.    In  that  year  it  was  226,120.  This 


increased  steadily  and  the  acreage  in  1009  was 
469,796.  Tobacco  is  grown  mostly  in  the  coun- 
ties lying  in  a  stretch  across  the  State  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest  boundaries.  The 
annual  tobacco  crop  has  for  some  years  averaged 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in 
1914  was  910  pounds  and  the  average  value  per 
acre  was  $76.44.  The  growing  of  tobacco  in  the 
State  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
was  accompanied  by  industrial  diaturbances. 
(See  paragraphs  on  Hittory  below.) 

In  1909  the  total  acreage  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  was  182,639  and  their  value 
$11,850,994.  Exduding  potatoes  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes and  yams,  the  acreage  of  vegetables  was 
115,007,  and  the  value  $8,287,000.  The  raising 
of  flowers  and  plants  and  of  nursery  products 
ia  of  some  importance.  The  orchard  fruit  trees 
of  bearing  age  in  1910  numbered  8,722,441  and 
from  these  there  were  produced  9,447,858  bushels 
of  fruit,  valued  at  $4..'>06.950.  The  most  im- 
portant fruit  is  the  apple  and  second  in  point 
of  value,  the  peach.  In  1028  there  were  grown 
5,700,000  bushels  of  apples,  1,035,000  bushels  of 
peaches,  and  1200  tons  of  grapes.  There  were 
produced,  in  1928,  11,430,000  quarts  of  straw- 
berries, valued  at  $1,020,000. 

Kentucky  produces  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
hemp  of  the  United  States.  The  acreage  devoted 
to  this  crop  in  1909  was  6855  and  the  production 
was  6,420,232  pounds,  valued  at  $348,386,  being 
greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  and  in  the 
adjacent  counties  to  the  south.-  (For  a  graphic 
account  of  hemp  culture  in  Kentucky,  see  Chap- 
ter I  of  James  Lane  Allen's  novel.  The  Reign  of 
Law.)  Cotton  is  grown  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
extreme  southwest  corner.  There  were  pro- 
duced, in  1000,  3469  bales,  valued  at  $223,024. 
The  acreage  devoted  to  cotton  was  7811,  Sorg- 
hum cane  forms  an  important  crop.  In  11)28, 
42,000  acres  were  devoted  to  this  crop  and  the 
production  of  that  year  was  suHicient  for  the 
extraction  of  3,024,000  gallons  of  sirup,  valued 
at  $2,873,000. 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Products.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  forage  in  certain  portions,  the  large 
production  of  corn,  and  the  favorable  climate 
have  made  stock  raising  an  im[)ortnnt  industry. 
Kentucky  is  famous  for  its  horses  and  there 
has  been  developed  a  breed  of  road  horse  which 
is  .probably  the  best  known  and  most  higlily 
valued  of  any  American  breed.  Many  of  the 
fastest  American  horses  were  bred  in  the  famous 
blue-grass  region.  Ho  other  part  of  the  United 
States  has  so  many  farms  devoted  to  the  raising 
and  breeding  of  horses.  The  total  value  of  live 
stock  in  1925  was  $85,513,239.  According  to 
the  estimates  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  cattle  of  all  sorts  on  -Tan.  1,  1025. 
numbered  004,983,  valued  at  $26,337,840;  dairy 
cows,  taken  separately,  numbered  387,592; 
horses,  307,163,  valued  at  $14,978,430;  mules. 
294,069,  valued  at  $18,825,097;  swine.  919,304, 
valued  at  $8,085,609;  i<heep.  6!I5,962,  valued  at 
$6,596,785.  The  chickens  of  all  kinds  numbered 
11.035,942,  with  a  value  of  $!l,C4.'t,243. 

Dairy  products,  including  milk,  cream,  butter 
fat,  butter,  and  cheew,  in  1024  were  valued  at 
$18,225,120.  The  milk  produced  was  165.920,069 
gallons,  and  the  butter  made  on  farms,  exclusive 
of  butter  fat  sold,  was  28^50.1,430  pounds.  The 
milk  sold  was  17,403.212  gallons. 

Forest  Products.  There  remained  In  1920, 
under  forest  or  woodland  growth,  aeCardinff^ta 
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«8timate,  Bome  9,400,000  acres  of  the  State's 
original  wooded  area  of  24,320,000  acres.  Much 
of  the  woodland  was  attached  to  farms,  the  prod- 
ucta  of  Buch  land  being  gathered  by  farmers. 
There  were  cut  on  105,666  farms  in  1924,  1,S23,- 
275  cords  of  firewood.  In  1910,  01,051  farms  re- 
ported forest  products,  which  include  firewood, 
fencing  material,  logs,  railroad  ties,  telegraph 
and  telephone  poles,  etc.  The  total  value  of 
these  products  was  $7,843,142.  Of  the  value. 
93,581,244  was  that  of  products  used  or  to  be 
used  on  the  farms  themselves,  $3,237,101  of 
products  sold  or  for  sale,  and  $1,024,797  the 
amount  received  for  standing  timber.  These 
figures  do  not  include  those  of  forest  products 
not  produced  on  farms.  The  total  quantity  of 
rough  lumber  cut  in  1026  was  216,759  thousand 
feet.  This  was  chiefly  hardwood — oak  and  yel- 
low poplar.  There  were  sawed,  in  1909,  10,770 
thousands  of  lath  and  55,010  thousands  of 
shingles. 

Uaniifactares.  Kentucky  is  notably  an  agri- 
cultural State,  but  its  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  important  and  have  increased  steadily 
from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Growth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1849  the 
total  value  of  the  industries,  including  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  neighborhood  and  hand  industries, 
amounted  to  only  $21,710,000,  while  in  1909, 
exclusive  of  the  products  of  the  neighborhood 
and  hand  industries,  it  was  more  than  10  times 
as  great,  amounting  to  $223,754,000.  From  1849 
to  1909,  however,  ttie  proportion  which  tlw  man- 
ufactures of  th&  State  represented  for  the  total 
value  of  tile  products  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  decreased  somewhat. 
This  proportion  was  2.1  per  cent  in  1849  and 
but  1.1  per  cent  in  1909.  In  1909  Kentucky 
ranked  twentieth  among  the  States  in  gross  value 
of  manufactured  products. 

The  most  important  single  industry,  before 
the  advent  of  Federal  prohibition,  was  the  manu- 
facture of  distilled  liquors,  in  the  production  of 
which  Kentucky  held  second  place  in  1909.  In 
that  year  the  value  of  the  product  was  $44,360,- 
000,  or  21,7  per  cent  of  the  total  reported  for  the 
country.  The  distilling  of  liquors  began  prac- 
tically in  the  earliest  period.  In  1794  a  large 
number  of  distillers  removed  to  Kentucky  from 
Pennsylvania  as  a  result  of  the  whisky  rebel- 
lion. The  product  took  the  name  of  the  county 
in  which  most  of  them  settled.  Bourbon.  The 
group  of  industries  second  in  importance  and 
value  of  products  was  that  related  to  Hour-mill 
and  gristmill  products.  These  showed  an  in- 
crease of  71.8  per  cent  of  tlie  decade  1899-1909. 
With  the  exception  of  the  lumber  industry,  there 
were  more  establishments  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flour-mill  and  gristmill  products  in 
1900  than  in  any  other  industry.  The  lumber 
and  timber  industry  ranked  third.  This  includes 
the  logging  plants,  the  chief  products  of  which 
are  logs  and  bolts,  sawmills,  shingle  mills,  and 
planing  mills,  producing  rough  lumber,  shingles, 
logs,  cooperage  stock,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  inte- 
rior finish,  and  other  millwork,  and  the  wooden 
packing-box  factories.  The  importance  of  the 
industry  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  gave 
employment  in  1909  to  more  than  twice  as  many 
wage  earners  as  any  other  industry.  The  manu- 
factures of  tobacco  occupied  fourth  rank  in  the 
value  of  products.  These  included  establishments 
engajrcd  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes, 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  snuff.  The 
factories  of  Kentucky  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the 


manufacture  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco 
and  snuff.  Kentucl^  is  one  of  the  leading 
tobacco-growing  States  in  the  Union  (see  Agri- 
culture, above)  and  was  one  of  the  first  States 
to  engage  in  tobacco  manufactures  on  a  factory 
basis.  The  industries  related  to  iron  and  steel 
are  of  great  importance.  Because  of  the  ex- 
tensive iron-ore  deposits  which  exist  in  about 
one-fourth  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  was  one  of  the  first 
industries  to  be  developed.  There  were  seven 
steelworks  and  rolling  mills  in  the  State  in  1909. 

The  wage  earners  in  1919  included  55,636 
males  and  0764  females.  For  the  great  majority 
of  wage  earners  emplojped  in  the  manufacturing 
industries,  the  prevailing  hours  of  labor  ranged 
from  54  to  60  a  week,  inclusive.  Although 
cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  over  contained 
only  17.6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and 
32.7  per  cent  of  all  nianufaeturing  establish- 
ments in  1909,  the  establishments  located  in 
such  cities  gave  employment  to  61.1  per  cent 
of  all  wage  earners  and  reported  59.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  products,  Louisville  (q.v.), 
the  largest  city,  and  Covington  (q.v.)  are  im- 
portant manufacturing  centres.  OUier  cities  of 
industrial  importance  are  Newport,  Paducah, 
Owensboro,  Frankfort,  Henderson,  and  Lexing- 
ton. Details  of  these  cities  are  given  under  toe 
individual  articles. 

With  regard  to  the  magnitude  and  character 
of  its  manufacturing  industries  in  1027,  Ken- 
tucky ranked  rather  with  the  East  South  Central 
group  of  States,  with  which  it  was  currently 
classed  in  statistics,  than  with  the  more  highly 
industrialized  States  immediately  to  the  north 
of  it.  Although  favored  by  nature  with  great 
coal  resources,  which  had  been  actively  developed, 
it  sent  the  great  bulk  of  its  coal  putside  its  own 
borders  to  move  industrial  machinery  in  other 
States  and  kept  but  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  coal  output  for  the  moving  of  its  own  manu- 
facturing machinery.  The  number  of  wage  earn- 
ers in  the  manufactories  of  Kentucky  in  the 
year  1927  was  74,912.  There  were  1851  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  these  attained,  for 
1927,  a  total  product  of  the  value  of  $447,764,961. 
Both  in  respect  of  number  of  manufacturing 
wage  earners  and  of  total  value  of  yearly  prod- 
ueU,  Kentucky  came  after  the  South  Central 
States  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  As  most  of 
the  industrial  centres  of  Kentucky  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  cotton-growing  area,' the  State 
had  not  the  advantage  that  Alabama  enjoyed 
with  regard  to  cotton  textile  manufacturing.  It 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  producer  of  to- 
bacco, which  formed  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
its  agriculture,  and  in  this  characteristic  tli6 
State  was  comparable  to  North  Carolina.  Its 
tobacco  manufacturing  industry  was,  however, 
in  point  of  magnitude  of  value  of  the  yearly 
product,  less  than  one-tenth  as  important  as  that 
of  North  Carolina.  This  disparity  was  largely 
ascribablc  to  the  fact  that  tJie  remarkable  de- 
velopmeut  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  the  period 
immediately  previous  had  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  leaders  who  happened  to  be  identified  with 
the  other  SUte. 

The  manufacturing  product  of  Kentucky  in 
1927  attained  the  per-capita  ratio  of  about  $180. 
It  was  thus  somewhat  over  one-third  of  the  cor- 
responding ratio  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  in  the  same  year.  The  intensiveness  of  its 
manufacturing  processes  was,  however,  rather 
hi^er  than  that  for  the  entire  cojuitry.  Tiiia 
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cIiaTacteriatic  of  the  State's  industry  waB  ca- 
pable of  estimation  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  that 
existed  between  the  yearly  total  of  value  added 
b;  manufacture  in  its  industries  and  the  total 
value  of  its  yearly  manufacturing  product.  That 
product,  it  has  been  noted,  was  for  1927,  $474,- 
764,961.  The  total  of  value  added  by  manu- 
facture in  that  year  was  9197,132,004.  The  ratio 
of  value  added  by  manufacture  to  total  value  of 
product  vas  therefore  approximately  45  per 
cent.  It  was  a  shade  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing ratio  lor  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
The  average  wages  paid  the  manufacturing  wage 
earner  were  about  $1120.  This  figure  wasnigher 
than  that  of  any  other  State  south  of  the  Ohio 
Eiver  and  Potomac  River  line,  except  that  of 
West  Virginia.  By  reason  of  the  proximity  of 
■onie  of  the  Kentucky  industrial  centres  to  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  in- 
dustrial labor  supply  of  Kentucky  was  to  some 
extent  within  reach  of  a  higher  market  for  its 
services  than  could  be  found  within  the  State  it- 
self, except  in  a  limited  number  of  occupations. 
The  effect  of  this  proximity,  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  manufacturing  activity  in  Ken- 
tucky was  to  some  extent  adverse,  while  with 
Rgard  to  the  status  of  the  manufacturing  wage 
earner  himself,  it  was  favorable. 

During  the  period  of  the  World  War,  the 
manufactures  of  Kentucky  did  not  undergo  so 
striking  a  development  as  did  those  of  many 
other  States.  The  number  of  wage  earners  in  the 
manufactories  of  the  State  in  1014  was  G4,.')86; 
it  had  risen  in  1919  to  6!),.340.  The  ratio  of 
this  increase  was  much  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing ratio  for  the  country  as  a  wliole.  In  the 
depression  that  followed,  the  number  of  w^e 
earners  in  Kentucky  factories  fell  nevertheless 
quite  sharply,  to  58,720.  This  figure  was  lower 
than  that  for  1914,  before  the  outlet  of  the  war- 
time rise.  There  followed,  however,  a  prompt 
recovery  in  manufacturing  eniployment,  to  a 
total  of  70,619  in  1023.  In  1925  the  figure  was 
almost  the  same,  bein^  70,580.  The  total  of 
manufacturing  wages  increased  aliruptly  from 
»31,830,000  for  1014,  to  $07,0.34,000  for  1919. 
But  the  adjustment  of  wages  to  the  altered  level 
of  prices  had  not 'been  fully  efTected  in  Kentucky 
by  1919.  There  followed  a  moderate  recession 
in  the  wage  total  to  $62,550,000  for  1021 ;  this 
fall  was  relatively  less  severe  than  in  the 
majority  of  the  more  highly  industrialized  States. 
The  wage  total  went  up  materially  after  1021,  to 
$82,551,000  for  1923  and  $84,039,019  for  1925. 
For  1927  it  was  $83,858,007.  The  value  of  the 
State's  manufactured  products,  year  fay  year, 
moved  from  1914  to  1027  more  evenly  on  the 
whole  than  the  fluctuations  in  the  general  price 
level  of  merchandise  might  have  caused  it  to 
move.  The  total  value  of  such  products  for  the 
year  1914  was  $230,249,000.  The  figure  for 
1019  was  $395,600,000.  The  rise  to  the  1910 
total,  from  that  for  1914,  was  somewhat  more 
than  70  per  cent.  As  the  rise  in  the  general 
level  of  wholesale  prices  from  1014  to  1019  was 
accounted  to  be  approximately  100  per  cent,  it 
followed  that  the  volume  of  the  State's  manu- 
facturing production,  physically  considered,  was 
somewhat  less  in  1019  than  in  1014.  There  fol- 
lowed a  fall  in  yearly  total  value  of  manufac- 
tured products  to  $300,92;j,000  for  1021.  As  the 
price  level  of  1921  wa«  not  far  from  40  per  cent 
below  that  of  1919,  the  value  total  of  1921 
appeared  to  represent  a  greater  volume  of  pro- 
duction than  that  of  1019.   There  followed  an 


increase  in  the  annual  total  of  value  of  manu- 
facturing products  to  $424,812,000  for  1023  and 
a  farther  increase  to  $453,731,042  for  1925,  both 
totals  being  considerably  higher  than  that  for 
1919,  and  a  slight  drop  to  $447,704,001  for  1027. 
A  fairly  steady,  if  moderate,  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  activities  of  the  State  was  indi- 
cated by  these  figures. 

Kentucky  had  in  1925  no  single  predominant 
manufacturing  industry.  In  point  of  produc- 
tion, the  railroad  repair  shops  furnished  the 
largest  total  of  products  as  reckoned  by  value. 
Their  production  for  1923  totaled  $34,650,909. 
This  industry  falls  within  the  class  of  what  may 
fairly  be  called  maintenance  industries,  its  pro- 
duction being  largely  confined  to  the  recondition- 
ing of  old  units  rather  than  the  creation  of  new 
ones.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  held  second 
place  in  point  of  magnitude.  Its  product  for 
1025  totaled  $30,319,651.  These  two  industries 
furnished  between  them  about  one-seventh  of  the 
entire  yearly  manufactured  product  of  the  State. 
Manufactures  in  1925  remained  concentrated  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  city  of  Louisville.  The 
manufactured  product  of  Louisville  in  that  year 
was  $263,693,000,  or  about  58  per  cent  of  the 
entire  product  of  the  State.  Louisville  had,  in 
1925,  37,672  mtfnufacturing  wage  earners. 

Transportation.  The  State  has  excellent 
transportation  facilities  both  by  land  and  water. 
Transportation  on  the  latter  is  furnished  by 
the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee 
rivers  and  by  a  number  of  smaller  navigable 
streams.  The  Federal  government  has  made 
some  improvements.  Transportation  on  the 
Ohio  has  been  much  improved  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  around  the  falls  at  Louisville. 
A  considerable  jportion  of  the  eastern  half  of 
the  State  is  broken  and  mountainous  and  large 
districts  are  untouched  by  railroads.  The  prin- 
cipal period  of  railroad  construction  was  between 
1880  and  1890,  when  the  mileage  increased  from 
1530  to  2942.  On  Jan.  1,  1027,  the  mileage 
of  steam  railroad  line  was  4010  and  the  mileage 
of  electric  railway  track  in  1025  was  486.  The 
longest  lines  are  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  Cincinnati,  Xew  Orleans 
&  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  the  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Southern  Railway.  The  State  has  a 
railroad  commission  which  has  power  to  hear 
and  determine  complaints  and  to  regulate  rail- 
road rates.  There  were,  in  1913,  183  miles  of 
interurban  railroad. 

Banking.  The  first  hank  chartered  in  the 
State  was  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  chartered  at 
Frankfort  in  1800,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
Branches  were  organized  in  other  towns.  The 
State  owned  a  part  of  the  shares  and  wrs  there- 
fore interestetl  in  it.  The  first  general  banking 
act  was  passed  in  1818.  This  authorized  the 
establishment  of  40  banks,  to  whicli  six  were 
added  in  1810.    As  a  result  of  extensive  credit 

Slven  with  real  estate  as  security,  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky  and  several  others  fell  into  financial 
difficulties  in  1810.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Kentucky  was 
established.  This  was  a  State  institution.  Its 
profits  were  to  go  to  the  State  and  its  notes 
were  made  legal  tender.  In  order  to  assist  the 
bank,  the  l-epislature  repealed  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  Kentucky  in  1822.  The  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  unsound  and  its  notes 
became  of  little  value.  The  institution  went 
into  liquidation  in  1820.   For  a  time,  the  only 
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banks  in  the  State  were  the  branches  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  1834,  however, 
three  large  banks  were  chartered.  These  had 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $13,000,000,  and  for  a 
period  they  Souriahed.  In  the  crisis  of  1837, 
all  suspended  specie  payment  and  until  1844 
were  in  a  very  precarious  condition.  The  bank- 
ing system  underwent  another  critical  period  in 
1854.  when  27  banks  failed.  From  1890  to  1893 
many  smaller  banks  failed,  when  larger  institu- 
tions were  undisturbed.  There  were,  in  1928, 
141  National  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $20,831,- 
000  and  deposits  of  all  sorts  amounting  to 
$244,325,000.'  There  were  448  State  banks,  with 
deposits  subject  to  check  and  savings  deposits. 
No  tmst  companies  or  savings  banks  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  were  reported  as  operating  in 
1927.  Banks,  both  State  and  National,  to  the 
number  of  590  reported  In  June,  1927,  an  ag- 
gregate of  paid-in  capital  stock  totaling  $43,- 
832,000,  surplus  to  the  amount  of  $35>418,000, 
and  resources  of  $591,416,000. 

Government.  The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1801.  The  State  has  been  governed 
under  three  previous  conetitutions — those  of 
1792,  1799,  and  1850.  Amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution maf  be  proposed  in  eitlier  House  and, 
if  they  receive  a  three-ftf ths '  vote  of  all  the 
meniberB  elected  to  each  House,  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote.  If  a  majority  is 
cast  in  favor  of  them,  they  then  become  a  part 
of  the  constitution.  A  majority  of  each  House 
concurring  at  two  consecutive  sesaions  to  a  pro- 
posal to  call  a  constitutional  convention,  it  is 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and,  if  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  those  voting,  provided 
the  number  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  who  voted  at  the  last  preceding  elec- 
tion, a  convention  will  be  called. 

Legialatiee. — Legislative  power  is  vested  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
jointly  known  as  the  General  Assembly.  There 
are  100  Representatives,  elected  for  two  years, 
and  38  Senators,  elected  for  four  years.  Regu- 
lar sessions  are  limited  to  60  legislative  days. 
The  Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  January  of  even  years. 

Executive. — The  chief  executive  power  of  the 
State  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  elected  for  four 
years.  He  is  not  eligible  for  a  succeeding  term. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  elected  for  four 
years  and  acts  as  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  The  other  executive  officers,  also  elected 
for  four  years,  are  Auditor,  Register  of  the 
Land  Office,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Labor, 
and  Statistics,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  and 
Attorney  General.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
office  of  Governor  in  the  first  two  years  of  his 
term,  a  new  election  is  held;  if,  however,  it  oc- 
curs during  the  last  two  years,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  serves  out  the  term. 

Jvdxciarji. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court  known  as  the  court  of  appeals, 
consisting'  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
seven  judges  elected  for  eight  years.  The  judge 
longest  in  service  acts  as  Chief  Justice.  Each 
judicial  district  has  a  circuit  court,  with  a 
judge  serving  for  six -years.  In  each,  there  are 
also  so-called  quarterly  courts,  the  judges  of 
whtph  are  also  justices  of  the  county  courts. 

Suffrage  and  Elections. — Every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ia  entitled  to  vote  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  State  one  year,  in  the  county  for 
six  months,  and  in  the  precinct  60  days.  All 


general  elections  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  Only  dis- 
trict and  State  officers  and  members  of  the  mu- 
nicipal legislative  boards  may  be  elected  in  the 
same  year  in  which  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  United  States  are  elected. 
The  Legislature  of  1912  passed  a  primary-elec- 
tion law,  revised  in  1914,  providing  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  at  primary  elections. 
This  does  not  apply  to  candidates  for  school 
offices,  nor  to  trustees  in  towns  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  classes,  nor  to  candidates  for  presidential 
electors.  Party  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate  are  nominated  by  a  preference 
vote.  In  1014  the  L^islature  passed  a  measure 
making  provision  for  the  election  of  Senatora 
in  conformity  with  the  national  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
Senators.  A  political  party  is  defined  by  this 
act  as  an  affiliation  or  organization  of  electors 
representing  a  jMilitical  policy  and  having  a 
constituted  authority  for  its  government  and 
regulation,  and  which,  at  the  last  preceding  elec- 
tion at  which  presidential  electors  were  voted 
for,  cast  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  total  vote 
cast  at  such  an  election. 

Local  and  Municipal  Qovemment. — ^Towns  and 
cities  of  the  State  are  divided  into  six  classes. 
Those  with  a  population  of  100,000  and  over 
constitute  the  first  class;  those  of  20,000  and 
less  than  100,000,  the  second;  those  of  8000  and 
less  than  20,000,  the  third;  those  of  3000 
and  less  than  8000,  the  fourth;  those  of  1000 
and  less  than  3000,  the  fifth;  those  of  less  than 
1000,  the  sixth.  Cities  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  classes  are  permitted  to  adopt  a  com- 
mission form  of  government.  At  the  end  of 
1913,  the  cities  of  Covington,  Lexington,  New- 
port, Faducali,  Mount  Sterling,  and  Danville  had 
voted  for  this  form  of  government.  Each  county 
has  a  judge  of  the  county  court,  a  clerk,  attor- 
ney, sheritT,  jailer,  coroner,  surveyor,  and  as- 
sessor, and  in  each  justice's  district  one  justice 
of  the  peace  and  one  constable  are  elected  for 
terms  of  four  years.  Each  couiily  has  a  finan- 
cial board  composed  of  the  county  judge  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  of  tlie  county  judge  and 
three  commissioners  elected  on  a  general  ticket. 

Miscellaneous,  Constitutional,  and  Statutory 
Provisions. — The  marriage  of  whites  and  ne- 
groes is  prohibited.  A  child-tabor  law  passed 
in  1908  prohibits  children  under  14  years  of  age 
from  working  during  school  terms  and  restricts 
the  character  of  employment  for  all  those  under 
16  years  of  age.  There  is  an  eight-bour  day 
for  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  the 
public  works  either  of  the  State  or  ^  a  public 
contractor.  The  sale  of  liquor,  prior  to  Federal 
prohibition,  was  regulated  by  local-option  laws. 
Previous  to  1012,  tlie  county-unit  law  exempted 
cities  of  3000  population,  but  the  Legislature 
in  that  year  extended  the  law  to  include  all  cities 
in  the  county  vote.  The  same  Legislature  passed 
a  measure  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquors  in  dry 
territory.  The  cities  of  5000  or  more  under  "no 
license"  on  May  1,  1013,  were  Danville,  Mayfleld, 
Richmond,  and  Bowling  Green.  On  that  date, 
there  were  91  counties  under  "no  license." 

Finance,  The  report  of  the  State  finances 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1026,  shows 
that  there  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
that  date  of  $3,097,675.  The  receipU  for  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $39,210,147.  The  dis- 
bursements for  the  same  period  were  $43,173,212. 
Large  highway  outlay  and  school  aid  were  items 
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in  increased  expenditure.  The  bcmded  indebted- 
ness includes  a  bill  dated  July  1,  1897,  for  $165,- 
000,  to  tbe  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Coll^ 
of  Kentucky  and  the  State  Normal  School  for 
Colored  Persons.  This  bond  is  a  perpetutal  obli< 
gation  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  interest  is 
a  perpetual  charge  upon  the  Treasury.  In  ad- 
dition  to  these,  bonds  valued  at  about  92,300,- 

000  are  held  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
total  debt  in  1»26  was  $2,305,408,  net.  The  debt 
per  capita  was  $3.75,  compared  with  the  per- 
capita  debt  of  $16.04  for  the  entire  United  States. 

In  1927  Kentucky  had  a  relatively  low  total 
of  bonded  debt,  of  whi^h  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal on  June  30  of  that  year  was  but  $2,512,- 
021.  This  total,  however,  did  not  constitute 
the  chief  part  of  the  obligations  of  the  State. 
Much  the  greater  portion  of  what  it  owed  existed 
in  the  foni]  of  outstanding  warrants  against 
payments  due  from  tbe  State  and  not  met  in 
cash.  This  system  of  meeting  payments  1^  the 
issue  of  warrants  had  l)een  carried  to  an  ex- 
tent exceptional  in  the  financial  practice  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  total  of  outstand- 
ing warrants  as  reported  for  June  30,  1026,  was 
$6,819,007.  The  practice  of  the  State  had  be- 
come accommodated  to  this  method  of  meeting 
payment  to  such  a  point  that  little  inconven* 
lence  was  experienced  and  there  was  no  press- 
ing demand  fur  a  reversion  to  the  more  common 
method  of  meeting  by  Imnd  issue  all  maturities 
uot  payable  out  of  treasury  balance.  The  oc- 
casion for  the  rise  of  the  total  of  outstanding 
warrants  may  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  the 
State  coniitilution.  Among  tbe  provisions  for 
debt  limitation  in  this  instrument  was  one  in 
particular  which  militated  against  the  authori- 
zatton  of  bond  issues  by  the  Legislature.  This 
was  containefl  in  Section  40  of  the  Constitution, 
whirh  provided  that  the  General  Assembly  might 
contract  debts  to  meet  casual  deficits  or  failures 

1  n  the  revenue ;  but  that  such  debts,  whether 
direct  or  contingent,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate, 
iduiuld  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of 
$i)00.000  and  that  the  money  arising  from  the 
loant  creating  such  debts  should  be  applied  only 
to  the  purposes  for  wliich  they  were  obtained, 
or  to  repay  such  debts.  The  only  exceptions 
made  to  this  provision  were  that  excess  debt 
might  Ik  incurred  for  the  purposes  of  repelling 
invasion,  of  8Up]>ressing  insurrection,  or,  if  hos- 
tilities were  threatened,  of  providing  for  the  pub- 
lic defense.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1016  to 
refund  the  mass  of  State  warrants  then  out- 
standing. The  Legislature  passed  an  act  in  that 
year  designed  to  effect  this  end  by  authorizing 
the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  convert  the  warrants  into 
funde^I  obligations.  The  act  was  contested  and 
on  June  10,  1016,  tbe  court  of  appeals  rendered 
a  decision  invalidating  the  act.  It  thereupon 
became  evident  that  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution would  be  required  in  order  to  render 
it  possible  to  deal  with  the  warrant  situation, 
but  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  proceeding  was 
not  sufficient  to  effect  the  change. 

Militia.  The  organized  militia  includes  a 
brigade  of  infantry,  composed  of  the  firut,  sec- 
ond, and  third  infantry,  a  detachment  of  sani- 
tary troops,  and  a  field  hospital.  There  were, 
in  1928,  2588  enlisted  men  and  216  officers.  The 
males  of  militia  age.  from  18  to  44  years  in 
1920,  numbered  460,119. 

Population.  The  following  shows  the  popula- 
tion of  Kentucky  by  decades:  1700.  73,677;  1800. 


220.965;   1810,  406,511;   1820.  564.317;  18S0, 

637,917;  1840,  779,828;  1850,  082,405;  1860,  1,- 
155,684;  1870,  1,321,011;  1880,  1,648,690;  1890, 
1,858,035;  1900.  2,147,174;  1910,  2,289,905; 
1920,  2,416.630.  Estimated  population  on  July 
1,  1028,  was  2,553,000.  The  population  per 
square  mile  in  1920  was  60.1.  For  the  three 
decades  ending  with  1840,  Kentucky  held  sixth 
rank  among  the  States  in  population,  but  this 
position  has  been  gradually  lowered,  until  in 
1920  it  was  fifteenth.  The  urban  population 
(places  of  2500  or  more)  in  1020  was  633,543. 
while  the  rural  population  was  1,783,087.  The 
white  population  was  2,180,560,  while  the  negro 
population  was  234,938.  Kentucky,  like  most  of 
the  Southern  States,  has  but  a  small  foreign-born 
population.  There  were,  in  1920,  1^27,494 
males  and  1.180,136  females.  The  persons  of  vot- 
ing age  numbered  1,289,406.  There  are  only 
two  cities  with  a  population  of  over  50,000, 
Louisville  and  Covington.  Louisville  had  in 
1020  a  population  of  234,891  and  Covington 
had  in  the  same  year  57,121.  Other  important 
cities,  with  their  populations  in  1920,  are  IjCx- 
ington,  41,534;  Newport,  29,317;  Paducah,  24,- 
735;  Owensboro,  17,424;  Henderson,  12,169; 
Frankfort,  0805.  Of  the  entire  population  in 
1910.  24.3  per  cent  resided  in  cities  and  in  in- 
corporated towns  having  a  population  of  2500 
or  over. 

Educatitm.  In  the  development  of  its  educa- 
tional system,  Kentucky  has  encountered  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  of  the  other  Southern 
States  which  have  large  negro  and  rural  pop- 
ulations. Educational  development  is  steadily 
improving  and  in  1920  there  were  155,014  illit- 
erates, about  8.4  per  cent.  Of  these,  112,206 
were  of  native  white  birth;  2244,  foreign-born 
whites;  and  40,648,  negroes.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  among  negroes  decrease  from  40.1 
per  cent  in  1000  to  21.0  per  cent  in  1920,  a 
much  greater  gain  than  was  made  by  the  white 
population.  According  to  the  Federal  census, 
the  total  school  population  in  1926  was  722,135. 
.In  the  year  1912-13,  the  rural-school  population 
was  596,351  and  the  city-school  population  was 
141,604.  The  legislatures  from  1906  to  1013 
passed  a  number  of  excellent  measures  which 
resulted  in  an  improvement  in  conditions.  The 
Legislature  of  1012  passed  a  school-inspection 
law,  an  act  providing  for  the  supervision  of 
rural  schools,  a  measure  providing  for  the  rais- 
ing of  the  standard  of  qualification  and  increas- 
ing the  salary  of  county  superintendents,  an  act 
providing  for  a  teachers'-salary  schedule,  a  com- 
pulsory-attendance law  for  rural  schools,  and 
a  measure  giving  to  women  the  right  of  school 
suffrage. 

Although  the  rural  schools  have  made  great 
progress,  it  has  not  been  commensurate  with 
that  made  by  tbe  city  schools.  Chiefly  for  their 
benefit,  there  was  enacted  in  1928  a  law  provid- 
ing textbooks  at  State  expense.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  compulsory-attendance  law  in 
1912,  there  was  little  effort  made  to  enforce  such 
measures  for  compulsory  attendance  as  were 
then  in  the  statutes.  Hie  SUte  Board  of  Edu- 
cation organized  school-improvement  leagues  and 
these  in  time  produced  excellent  results.  At  the 
end  of  1913,  nearly  1000  leagues  had  been  formed. 
The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  academic 
year  192.5-26  was  7853.  There  were,  in  the  year 
1 92.'>-26,  707  high  schools,  in  which  were  en- 
rolled 45,486  pupils.  Disbursements  for  educa- 
tional purposes  for  public  schools  in  that  year 
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amounted  to  $17,599,363,  exclusive  of  debt 
service.  Schools  for  the  education  of  special 
classes  such  as  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Louiaville,  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
DaDvillei  BJid  the  Kentudcy  Instittitiini  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Frankfort,  are  main- 
tained. The  normal  schools  are  the  flaatem 
Kentucky  State  Normal  School  at  Richmond, 
the  Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  School  at 
Bowling  Green,  and  the  Kentucky  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  for  colored  persons  at 
Frankfort.  The  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion are  the  State  University  of  Kentucky  at 
tjexington,  Berea  College  at  Berea,  Ogden  Col- 
at  Bowling  Green,  Central  University  of 
Kentucky  at  Danville,  Georgetown  College  at 
CSeorgetown,  McLean  College  at  Hopkinsville, 
Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville  at  Louisville,  Bethel  College 
at  Russellville,  St.  Mary's  College  at  St.  Mary, 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  University  at  Winchester. 
Colleges  for  women  are  Liberty  College  for 
Women  at  Glasgow,  Beaumont  College  at  Har- 
rodsburg,  Beth^  Female  Coll^  at  Hopkina- 
ville,  Hamilton  College  for  Women  at  Zjexington, 
Logan  Female  CoU^  at  Russellville,  and  Mar- 
garet Collie  at  Versailles.  Schools  for  negroes 
are  Bowling  Green  Academy  at  Bowling  Green, 
Free  Memorial  Institute  at  Camp  Nelson,  Eck- 
stein Norton  Institute  at  Cane  Spring,  Danville 
Polytechnic  Seminary  at  Danville,  Wayman  In- 
stitute at  Harrodsburg,  Louisville  Christian 
Bible  School  at  '^uisville,  and  the  Atkinson 
Literary  and  Industrial  College  at  Madisonville. 
Charities  and  Corrections.    Charitable  and 

Sinal  institutions  include  the  Eastern  State 
ospital  at  hexingtoa,  the  Central  State  Hos- 
pital at  Lakeland,  the  Western  State  Hospital 
at  Hopkinsville,  and  the  Institute  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children  at  Frankfort.  As  noted  in 
the  paragraph  on  Edtication  above,  institutions 
for  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf  are  also 
maintained.  .There  are  State  prisons  at  Frank- 
fort and  Eddyville.  There  is  also  a  Confederate 
Soldiers*  Home  at  Pewce  Valley.  In  1912  a 
tuberculosis  hospital  was  opened  at  the  Eddy- 
ville penitentiary.  A  tuberculosis  hospital  was 
also  built  in  1912  in  the  Central  Hospital  at 
Lakeland,  and  a  tuberculosis  colony  was  estab- 
lished in  1910  at  the  Western  Hospital  at  Hop- 
kinsville. The  charitable  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Bellgion.  The  two  religfous  denominaticnta 
which  are  strongest  in  the  other  Southern  States 
predominate  also  in  Kentucky,  viz.,  the  Bap- 
tists and  the  Methodists,  the  former  having  the 
larger  number  of  members.  The  Disciples  of 
Christ  are  also  very  strongly  represented  in  the 
State.  The  most  important  of  the  other  denom- 
inations are  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians. 

History.  Kentucky  was  originally  a  portion 
of  Fincastle  Co.,  Va.,  and  was  first  visited  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Walker  in  1750.  Frequent  visits 
followed  after  1765,  a  notable  one  of  these  being 
an  exploring  expedition  made  by  John  Finley 
and  a  few  companions  from  North  Carolina  in 
1767.  Two  years  later  Daniel  Boone  and  five 
companions  from  the  Yadkin  settlements  came 
to  eastern  Kentucky,  but  it  was  not  until  1774 
that  the  first  effort  to  plant  a  colony  was  under- 
taken. In  June  of  that  year  James  Harrod  and 
40  associates  from  the  Monongahela  country 
made  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Ken- 
tucky.   It  was  located  in  what  is  now  Iforcer 


County  and  was  given  the  name  of  Harrods- 
burg. In  1776  Dani^  Boone  planted  a  settle- 
ment to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Boonesbor- 
ough.  The  favorable  land  polity  of  Virginia 
encouraged  immigration  to  the  new  eountn^,  but 
the  settlers  soon  found  thenudveB  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  the  Indians,  who  claimed 
the  land.  In  1774  a  Virginian  force  adminis- 
tered a  crushing  defeat  to  the  Northwestern 
Indians  at  Point  Pleasant  (q.v.),  and  forced 
them  to  cede  their  claims  to  their  Kentucky 
lands  and  to  retire  beyond  the  Ohio.  In  the 
same  year  Daniel  Boone  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Cherokees  at  Wataga  by  whi<A  they  sold 
for  10,000  pounds  sterling  their  flimsy  claim  to 
the  luida  between  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland 
rivers  and  west  and  vmth  of  the  Kentucky  River 
(amounting  to  17,000,000  acres,  or  about  one- 
half  Uie  present  area  of  the  State)  to  Richard 
Henderson  and  his  associates,  who  8t>-ted  them- 
selves the  Transylvania  Company.  Virginia 
claimed  the  territory  in  question  and  refus^  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  sale,  but  the  Legis- 
lature consented  in  1778  to  give  the  company 
a  title  to  200,000  acres  and  to  confirm  the  sales 
already  made  to  innocent  purchasers. 

In  May,  1775,  the  first  effort  at  State  building 
was  begun.  At  the  call  of  Colonel  Henderson  a 
convention  met  at  Boonesborough  and  adopted 
a  code  of  nine  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
self-constituted  Commonwealth,  but  its  work  waa 
disallowed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  The 
following  year,  by  ait  of  the  L^siature,  the 
new  country  was  separated  from  Fincastle 
County  and  organized  under  the  name  of  Ken- 
tucky County,  with  Harrodsburg  as  the  county 
seat  and  with  separate  representatives  in  the 
Virginia  Legislature.  Meantime  struggles  vfith 
the  Indians  were  almost  constantly  occurring. 
In  1782  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  at  the 
Blue  Lick  Springs,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
the  whites  and  the  death  of  over  60  of  their 
men  (about  one- tenth  of  the  fighting  popula- 
tion), among  the  number  being  some  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  in  Kentucky.  By  this  time 
agitation  for  separation  from  Virginia  and  in- 
dependent State  government  was  well  under 
way.  There  were  now  three  counties  in  Kxn- 
tucky  and  an  estimated  population  of  30,000  in- 
habitants. In  1784  an  informal  convention  was 
held  at  Danville  to  discuss  the  question  of  sep- 
aration. It  was  followed  by  a  more  regular 
convention  in  May,  1785,  and  a  third  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  both  being  held  at  Danville. 
A  petition  for  separation  was  sent  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  and  it  was  promptly  and 
favorably  acted  upon,  the  only  condition  being 
ratification  by  a  fourth  convention,  and  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation. 
In  1787  the  fourth  convention  met  to  accept  the 
conditions,  when  the  information  came  that  the 
Legislature  had  repealed  its  act  to  allow  sepa- 
ration. This  action  caused  great  chagrin  among 
the  settlers  and  led  to  threats  of  secession.  The 
discontent  was  increased  by  a  rumor  that  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  surrender  to  Spain 
the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  River  in 
return  for  other  advantages  in  which  Kentucky 
would  have  no  share.  The  intrigues  of  Spain 
through  the  promise  of  special  commercial  ad- 
vantages to  induce  Kentudcy  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent Bovemment  caused  but  a  trifling  flurry. 
The  inhuiitants  in  general  stood  flrmly  by  the 
American  Union.  In  November,  1787.  a  fifth 
convention  met  at  Danville  to  discuss  the  aitua- 
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tion.  Meuitime  a  third  act  of  separation  was 
passed.  The  conditions  of  this  act  were  such 
that  they  were  rejected  by  a  sixth  convention. 
Finally  a  fourth  act  was  passed  and  a  seventh 
convention  met  at  Danville  in  July,  1700,  and 
accepted  the  ocwditions.  By  an  Act  of  Feb.  1, 
1791,  Congress  agreed  to  admit  Eoitucky  to  the 
Union  June  1,  1792. 

In  April,  1792,  a  ninth  convention  met  at  Dan- 
ville and  adopted  a  constitution  of  government; 
Isaac  Shelby  was  chosen  as  the  first  Governor; 
and,  after  a  spirited  struggle,  Frankfort  was 
chosen  as  the  capital.  In  July,  1799,  a  new  coa- 
stiintion  was  adopted  which  made  the  Governor 
and  other  State  officers  elective  by  the  people  in- 
stead of  by  electors.  In  the  War  of  1812  Ken- 
tucky took  a  distinguished  part.  Seven  thou- 
sand volunteers,   far   more  than  Kentucky's 

Juota,  offered  their  services,  and  her  troops 
ought  gallantly  in  meet  of  the  battles  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  and  in  Can- 
ada, and  about  one-fourth  of  Jackson's  army  at 
New  Orleans  consisted  of  Eentneky  riflemen. 
From  the  War  of  1812  to  the  Mexican  War  the 
chief  questions  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Ken- 
tucky relate  to  financial  and  economic  measures. 
Like  the  other  Western  States,  Kentucky  was 
Bwept  into  the  financial  craze.  In  1818  the  Leg- 
islature chartered  46  banks  with  a  total  capital 
of  $6,720,000.  In  less  than  two  years  most  of 
them  had  collapsed,  and  ruin  cenfronted  large 
numbers  of  the  people.  The  Legislature  was 
appealed  to  for  relief,  and  a  measure  for  that 
purpose  was  passed,  but  the  Supreme  Court  held 
it  null  and  void.   Not  to  be  outdone,  the  relief 

Fiarty  carried  the  Legislature,  the  judges  were 
egislated  out  of  efBce,  and  a  new  court  created 
and  filled  with  judges  favorable  to  the  relief 
measure.  The  old  court  refused  to  give  way, 
and  for  a  time  there  were  two  Supreme  Courts, 
their  supporters  throughout  the  State  being 
known  as  the  Old  Court  and  New  Court  parties. 
The  Old  Oomt  party  finally  triumphed.  In  the 
Mexican  War,  as  in  the  War  of  1812,  Kentucky 
took  an  honorable .  part  Althouji^  her  quota 
was  but  2400,  more  than  10,000  volunteered, 
and  Kentucky  troops  participated  in  most  of 
the  battles  fought  on  Mexican  soil.  In  1850  a 
new  constitution  was  adopted  which  made  all 
judges  and  county  officers  elective. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  KentucI^ 
attempted  to  maintain  a  position  of  neutrality, 
but  the  geographical  position  of  the  State  ren- 
dered the  scheme  impossible.  The  Governor  re- 
jected President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  and 
when  the  Confederate  and  Union  armies  began 
to  pour  into  the  State  from  opposite  directions 
formal  demands  were  made  for  their  withdrawal. 
The  Union  armies  soon  took  possession,  and  by 
1862  the  Confederate  forces  had  evacuated  the 
State.  The  more  important  militaij  operations 
in  Kentudcy  were  the  battles  of  Hill  Spring, 
Richmond,  and  Perryrille,  the  invasion  of  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  the  five  successive  cavalry  raids  of 
the  Confederate  General  Morgan,  and  Forrest's 
attack  on  Paducah.  Including  the  so-called 
Borne  Guards  and  those  who  enlisted  but  were 
never  mustered  in,  Kentucky  furnished  more 
than  90,000  troops  to  the  Union  army  and  40,* 
000  to  ike  Confederal.  A  consideraUo  portion 
of  the  population  adhered  to  the  Conf^eraCT, 
and  in  November,  1862,  a  convention  irregularly 
chosen  and  claiming  to  represent  65  counties  of 
the  State  passed  an  <»^inance  of  secession,  and 
the  Confederate  Ciuigren  went  throned  the  tatm 


of  admitting  the  State  to  the  Confederacy.  Ken> 
tucky  escaped  from  the  carpetbag  and  military 
Tteimes,  the  civil  authority  having  been  refistab- 
liued  in  October,  1866. 

Political  conditions  have  given  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  bitter  feuds.  One  of  these  resulted  in 
1900  in  the  assassination  of  William  Goebel, 
Democratic  contestant  for  Governor.  Mr.  Goebel 
was  nominated  in  June,  1899;  but  a  faction  of 
the  Democratic  party,  angered  by  his  alleged 
unscrupulous  political  methods,  nominated  an 
independent  candidate,  who  received  so  many 
votes  that  W.  S.  Taylor,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, was  declared  elected.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  a  clause  in  the  election  law  had  been 
inserted,  tiirough  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Goebel,  pro- 
viding tiiat  the  Legislature  could,  for  cause,  set 
aside  the  decision  of  the  election  commiasioners. 
A  committee  of  the  Ii^slature  was  prepared  to 
submit  to  that  body  a  report  unseating  Gover- 
nor Taylor  in  Mr.  Goebel's  favor,  when  on  Janu- 
ary 30  the  latter  was  shot  from  a  window  in  the 
State  House.  He  took  the  oath  as  Governor  on 
his  deathbed,  and  upon  his  death  J.  C.  W.  Beck- 
ham, then  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  Demo* 
eratic  ticket,  was  sworn  in  as  Governor.  War- 
rants were  issued  for  the  arrest  ol  Caleb  Powers, 
Republican  Secretary  of  State,  and  others  iden- 
tified with  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Taylot, 
who  was  also  accused  of  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der, left  tiie  State  and  remained  in  exile  until 
the  election  of  Governor  Willson,  noted  below. 
On  August  18  Mr.  Powers  was  convicted  as 
being  an  accessory  to  the  murder  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment.  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  granted 
him  a  new  trial.  On  Sept.  1,  1901,  he  was  re- 
indicted and  was  tried  again  in  October  and  was 
again  found  guilty.  This  verdict  was  for  the 
second  time  s^  aside  on  appeal,  as  was  a  tiiird. 
On  Nor.  12,  1907,  Powers  having  spent  the  in- 
tervening time  in  prison,  a  fourth  trial  resulted 
in  a  disagreement.  On  May  3,  1908,  Powers  was 
pardoned  by  Governor  Willson.  He  was  after- 
ward a  candidate  for  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  elected  to  Congress  in  1011, 
and  reelected  in  1913. 

Serious  conditions  in  the  tobacco  fields  of  the 
State,  banning  about  1906,  resulted  in  what 
came  to  be  almost  a  state  of  civil  war.  A  num- 
ber of  tobacco  producers,  dissatisfied  with  tiie 

5ricea  of  tobacco  obtained  from  the  American 
obaeco  Company,  organized  what  was  known 
as  the  American  Society  of  Equity,  with  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  controlling  the  price  of 
tobacco.  A  number  of  growers,  however,  refused 
to  join  this  association,  and  there  were  organ- 
ized against  them  a  aeries  of  attacks  by  so- 
called  "night  riders."  On  Dec.  5,  1907,  500  of 
these  night  riders,  masked  and  heavily  armed, 
destroyed  property  in  the  city  ol  Hopkins- 
ville  valued  at  $200,000.  Raids  on  other  towns 
followed.  State  troops  were  called  out  by  Gov- 
ernor Willson,  and  he  also  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  troubles  by  con- 
ferences between  the  tobacco  growers,  societies, 
and  tobacco  buyers.  The  situation  was  com- 
plicated as  a  result  of  protests  from  the  Italian 
government  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  Ital- 
ian citizens,  valued  at  about  $15,000,  during 
the  raid  on  Hopkinsville.  Governor  Willson's 
efforts  did  not  succeed,  and  conditions  grew 
worse  in  1908.  On  January  3  the  Governor  ie- 
aiMd  a  proelamation  in  which  he  offered  a 
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reward  of  $600  for  the  conviction  of  any  person  from  this  time  till  1862  it  was  one  of  the 

implicated  in  the  raid  of  the  night  riders  in  Btrongest  Whig  States.    It  cast  its  vote  for  Bu- 

the  dark-tobacco  belt.     NeTertheless  raids  of  chanan  in  1856  and  for  Bell  in  1860.  Since 

the  night  riders  continued.    Tobacco  warehouBes  that  time,  it  has  been  Democratic  in  national 

were  burned;  many  tobacco  buyers  and  others  elections  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1896, 

were  assaulted,  and  the  property  of  many  per-  1024,  and  1928.    The  Governors  of  the  State  with 

Bons  not  involved  in  the  fend  was  destroyed,  their  party  affiliations  have  been  as  follows: 

Martial  law  was  declared  in  several  connties,  ,         „_  ^  „  « 

and  State  troops  were  sent  to  preserve  order.  }:^r«'^t:^::;:::::::^'^''^S**'^::i7«^ 

The  reign  of  lawlessness  continued  during  the  Cbristopher  Gree&iqt   "  "   1804-08 

summer  and  early  months  of  autumn,  1908.   On  f^'"*??"   T.  "  "■■if?S"J2 

October  12,  as  a  result  of  the  murder  of  a  to-  Ma^n.: ! : ! ! ! ! !      "  "       :::  lile 

bacco  farmer  in  Hickman  County,  together  with  Gabriel  Slaughter'.'.!! !!! !      "  "  !!!!l8l6-20 

his  wife  and  two  children.  Governor  Willson  j°'"*hn''^h^ "  "       "  "1m4^m 

made  a  final  appeal  to  the  people  to  put  an  end  ThS^    I&if ! ! ! ! ! !    Oay  Democrat    ! ! ! !  1828^12 

to  the  outrages.    In  November  of  that  year  an  John  Breathitt   J&oluon  Democrat  1832~34 

arrangement  waa  made  between  the  American  Jamee  T.  Morehead   "  "       •  ■  ■1121155 

Society  of  Equity  and  the  American  Tobacco  &«^wi'cidifle.';;;:         ^  ::::iiS 

Company,  whereby  the  latter  was  to  buy  to-  Robert  Letoher   **   1840-44 

bacco  at  the  rates  insisted  on  by  {he  associated  .^^^P'^SV?.'"'?"   «  ■■■  iltii^ 

IT  Li     -J-        i_  •'  A-       J    ■_  John  Cntt«nden   ....1848-50 

growers.    Night  riding,  however,  continued  m  john  Helm   Demoorat  ....1850-61 

1909,  although  to  a  less  serious  extent.   Several  Lasams  Powell   "   1851-55 

suits  for  damages  were  won  by  independent  S^^.^**""^^   tv™**        "•  Jf^SlS 

tobacco  manufacturers  against  the  BurSey  To-  j^^^SSS""::::;       ^'"^^  iiiiilM 

bacco  Society,  an  organization  formed  to  control  Thomas  E.  Bramietta ....  **  ....  1 863-67 

the  price  of  tobacco  In  the  Burley  District.  The  {oh"*  gelm   "  ...  1867 

»     f,  ,  ,  ,  "  ■_-»».  Jonn  Btevcn*on   ....Ioo7-7l 

Legislature  of  1910  passed  a  measure  making  It  prestoo  Leslie   **   1871-76 

lawful  for  farmers  to  abstain  from  growing  any  James  B.  MoCiiluy" "  I!..  1875-79 

kind  of  crop  for  any  given  period  or  season,  Kto^StT:::::::::  "  Wvf^ 

and  to  combine  or  pool  crops  of  certain  commod-  simon  B,  Buckner   "   1887-91 

ities  in  order  to  obtain  a  hiriier  price  therefor.  John  Y.  Brown   "  — 1891-96 

This  legislation,  together  witk  an  agreement  by  WiUiam  O.  B™dlejr. . .  Republican  ^^^  -.^^^ 

the  American  Tobacco  Company  to  purchase  William  Goebel  t   Democrat  Jan.  si-Feb.  3,  ifloo 

tobacco  at  a  fixed  price,  resulted  in  the  cessation  J.  C.  W.  Beckham   •'  ...  i900-07 

of  night  riding  and  the  restoration  of  normal  Jr:"S.'=M^^^SS^-.'.:::  gXSu" 

conditions.  a.   0.  Stanley   "   1815-19 

The  election  of  State  officers  held  on  Nov.  5,  Edwin  p.  Morrow   BepabUean  ....i9is-23 

1907,  resulted  in  the  success  of  Augustus  E.  w.  J-  Fields   S*"'^*  •'1^^ 

Willwn,  the  Republican  candidate,  whS  received  ^'^^  Republican  ....iwr- 

214,481  votes,  compared  with  196,428  votes  for       *  ElMtion  by  Goebel,  who  received  the  certificate  of 
hia  Democratic  opponent.    Mr.  Willson  was  the     "^Djjj  |q  office. 

first  Republican  Governor  elected  and  seated 

since   1895.     The  most  notable  event  in  the       Bibliography.    Gilbert  Imlay,  A  Topograph- 

political  history  of  the  State  in  1008  was  the  tool  Description  of  the  Wettem  Territory  of 

election  of  a  Republieait  Senator  to  succeed  2forth  America     vols..  New  York,  1703) ;  Hum- 

James  B.  MeCreary  for  the  term  banning  phrey  Marshall,  The  Hiatory  of  Kentucky  (2 

March  4,  1900.    After  a  dradlock  that  lasted  vols.,  Frankfort,  1824) ;  Mann  Bntler,  The  His- 

two  months  William  O.  Bradley,  former  Gover-  tory  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  (Louia- 

nor,  was  elected.    In  the  election  of  Nov.  3,  ville,  1834 )  ;   Arthur  and  Carpenter,  Hiatory 

1908,  Brvan  received  244,092  votes,  Taft  234,711,  of  Kentucky  (ib.,  1881) ;  N.  S.  Shaler,  i enfucfcy  .■ 
Debs  4060.  The  election  held  on  Nov.  7,  1911,  A  Pioneer  Commonwealth  (Boston,  1885); 
resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  Thomas  Speed,  The  Wildemeaa  Road:  A  Deacrip- 
Democratic  nomineea.   The  Stote,  which  for  four  tion  of  the  Routes  of  Travel  hy  which  the  Pio- 

Sars  had  had  a  Republican  Governor,  gave  Mr.  neera  and  Early  Bettlera  Firat  Came  to  Kentuekjf 
cCreary,  the  Democratic  nominee,  a  plurality  (Louisville,  1886);  J.  M.  Brown,  The  Political 
of  31,335  votes.  The  Democrats  also  obtained  Begitminga  of  Kentucky  (ib.,  1889);  R.  T. 
a  strong  majority  in  the  Legislature.  The  Leg-  Durrett,  The  Centenary  of  Kentucky  (ib.,  1892) ; 
islature  elected  OUie  M.  James  United  States  S.  W.  Price,  The  Old  Masters  of  the  Bluegraaa  ' 
Senator  on  Jan.  10, 1912.  In  the  national  election  (ib.,  1902);  W.  H.  Hnney.  Jfoi*B/ot«  People  of 
held  on  November  5  Wilson  received  219,584  votes,  Kentucky  (Cincinnati,  1906);  J.  W.  Townsend, 
Taft  115,512,  Roosevelt  102,766,  Debs  11,647.  Kentuokiana  in  Hiatory  and  TAterature  (Wash- 
On  March  13,  1914,  the  House  of  Representatives  ington,  1907) ;  John  Filson,  Firat  Map  of  Ken- 
defeated  a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  people  tucky  (Boston,  1008);  E.  8.  Kinkead,  Biatorjf 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  allowing  of  Kentucky  (New  York,  1909) ;  R.  M.  McElroy, 
women  to  vote.  Senator  Bradley  died  on  May  Kentucky  in  the  Nation's  Hiatory  (ib.,  1009); 
23,  1014,  and  Johnson  N.  Camden  was  appointed  B.  H.  Young,  Prekiatorio  Men  of  Kentucky 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  deatli.  The  (Louisville,  1910);  A.  R.  Hasse  (comp.).  Index 
following  November  ex-Governor  Beckham  waa  of  Economic  Material  in  Documents  of  the  Statea 
elected  to  succeed  Senator  Camden.  The  State  of  the  United  States:  Kentucky,  179S-190i 
has  11  representatives  in  Congress  and  13  elec-  (Washington,  1910)  ;  Mary  Verhoeff,  Kentucky 
toral  votes.  Mountaina:  Transportation  and  Coinmcrcey 
In  national' elections,  Kentucky  was  a  Demo-  1760-1911  (Louisville,  1011);  E.  P.  Johnson, 
cratic  State  from  the  date  of  its  admission  till  Hiatory  of  Kentucky  and  Kentuckians  (New 
the  formation  of  parties  about  1828.  It  voted  York,  1012) ;  R.  S.  Enbai^,  Story  of  Kentucky 
for  Clay  in  1824  uid  for  Jackson  in  1828,  but  (Chioago,  1013);  also  publications  of  the  FU- 
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Mm  Club  (Louisville)  and  the  annual  reports  of 
the  State  departmente. 

XEMTVCKY.  A  river  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  formed  by  several  forks  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  southeaetern 
boundary  of  the  State  and  flows  in  a  winding 
northwest  course  for  260  miles,  emptying  into 
the  Ohio  River  midway  between  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville  (Map:  Kentucky,  F  2).  It  flows 
through  a  re^on  of  romantic  beauty,  passing 
for  a  long  distance  between  perpendicular  rocks 
of  liroestone,  through  which  it  has  worn  its  way. 
The  region  abounds  in  coal,  iron,  salt,  and  an 
excellent  variety  of  marble.  The  navigation  of 
the  river  has  been  improved  by  a  system  of  locks 
and  dams  constructed  at  -  great  cost,  so  that 
steamboats  can  ascend  it  60  mites  to  Frankfort 
and  flatboats  100  miles  farther. 

EENTtTCET,  The  State  UmvEBsmf  of. 
A  coeducational  institution  for  hkrher  education 
at  Lexington,  Ky.  It  was  eatablished  in  1866 
as  a  part  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  now 
known  as  Transylvania  University,  under  de> 
nominational  control.  It  remained  a  part  of 
that  institution  until  1880,  when  it  was  reor- 
ganised under  the  control  of  the  State,  with  the 
name  of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky.  The 
university  has  a  campus  of  52  acres,  which  was 
eiTen  by  the  city  of  Lacinfftos.  It  has  collie 
buildings  and  equipment  valued  at  9750,000.  Its 
departments  include  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  College  of  Agriculture,  College  of  Civil 
Engineering,  College  of  Mechanical  and  Electri- 
cal Engineering,  College  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy, College  of  Ijiw,  and  Graduate  School. 
There  is  also  connected  with  the  university  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  with  a  farm  of 
250  acres  and  buildings  and  farm  equipment 
valued  at  9300,000.  The  experiment  station 
has  an  annual  income  of  about  $176,000.  The 
total  income  of  the  university  in  1913-14  was 
about  $200,000.  .Of  this  $140,000  were  from 
State  appropriations  and  the  remainder  from 
national  appropriations.  The  attendance  in  all 
departments  of  the  university  in  1913-14  was 
124S,  and  the  faculty  included  75  professors 
and  instructors.  The  library  contained  about 
30.000  volumes.  The  president  in  1914  was 
Henry  Stiles  Barker,  LL.D. 

KENTUCKY  COITEE  TREE.  A  North 
American  tree.    See  Ctmnocudub. 

XENTUCET  BES0LTTTI01T8.  See  ViB- 
aiKiA  AND  Kentucky  Resolutions.   

KENTUCKY  STATE  AGBICULTUltAL 
AlfD  ICECHANICAL  COLLEGE.  See  Ken- 
TUCKT,  The  State  UNrvEnsirr  of. 

KENTUCKY  UNTVEBSITY.  See  Trait- 
BTT-VANIA  UWIVEBSITT. 

KENTUCKY  mTABBLEK.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  American  wood  warblers  {Oeo- 
Ihljfpis  formosa  or  Oporomia  formosus),  migra- 
tory and  numerous  in  summer  in  the  southeast- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  clear  olive 
green,  bright  yellow  below;  head  and  neck  of 
male  black,  with  a  yellow  stripe  above  and  be- 
hind the  eye.    In  the  female  the  black  is  re- 

{ilaced  by  dusky  olive.  Its  terrestrial  habits 
ead  it  to  haunt  thickets  near  streams  for  the 
most  part.  Consult  P.  M.  Chapman,  The  War- 
blers of  "North  America  (New  York,  1907).  See 
Wabbler,  and  Colored  Plate  of  American  Wood 
Wabbleh-s. 

KENT'VILLE.  The  capital  of  King's  Co., 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  on  the  Cornwallis  River, 
71  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Halifax  (Map: 


Nova  Scotia,  E  3 ) .  It  eontalna  an  academy  and 
a  provincial  sanitarium,  and  near  it  are  a  mili- 
tia camp  and  a  Dominion  experimental  farm. 
Its  manufactures  include  woodwork,  milling  ma- 
chinery, gasoline  engine^,  carriages,  and  auto- 
mobiles. The  town  owns  its  lighting  plant  and 
water  works.  Pop.,  1901,  1731;  Iflll,  2304. 
KENTON,  kCn'yon,  Frederick  Qgobqe  (1863- 
) .  A  distinguished  English  classical  scholar 
and  pateographist,  bom  in  London.  He  gradu- 
ated at  New  Collcse,  Oxford,  and  was  made  fel- 
low of  Magdalen  College  (1888)  and  assistant 
keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
(1880).  He  did  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of 
classical  studies  by  his  publications  of  texts 
discovered  in  papyri  belonging  to  the  British 
Museum.  The  most  important  of  these  are: 
Aristotle's  Cons(ilu*to»  of  Athena  (1891);  He- 
rondas  (I89I);  Hyperidea  (1891-92);  Bacchyli- 
des  (1897);  Catalogue  of  Greek  Papyri  in  the 
British  Museum  (3  vols.,  1893,  1808,  1007). 
He  has  also  published:  Paleography  of  Oreek 
Papyri  (1890)  ;  Facsimiles  of  Biblical  Manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum  (London,  1000) ; 
Handbook  to  the  Teectual  Criticism  of  the  iVeic 
Testament  (1901;  2d  ed.,  1912);  Evidence  of 
Oreek  Papyri  with  Regard  to  Textual  Criticism 

(1905)  ;  Robert  Browning  and  Alfred  Domett 

(1906)  ;  a  reproduction  of  part  of  the  Codea 
Alexandrinus  of  the  Ore^  Bible  (1909);  and 
other  works  on  biblical  manuscripts,  lie  also 
edited  the  poems  and  letters  of  the  Brownings. 

KENYON,  John  (1784-1856).  A  British 
poet  and  philanthropy.  He  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies;  was  left  an 
orphan  while  a  schoolboy  in  Bristol.  England; 
and  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London, 
and  at  Peterhouse  Coirege,  Cambridge.  lie  be- 
came the  associate  and  friend  of  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Soutbey,  Charles  Lamb,  the  Brown- 
ings, and  numerous  other  celebrities,  including 
Bayard  Taylor  and  James  T.  Fields,  and,  pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth,  was  the  helpful  and  un- 
ostentatious benefactor  of  many  of  the  more 
needy  of  his  literary  friends.  His  poetical  works 
include:  A  Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance  (1833) ; 
Poems  for  the  Most  Part  Occasional  (1838) ;  A 
Day  at  Tivoli,  with  Other  Verses  (1849).  He 
was  twice  married,  and  bia  second  wife  is  the 
Kea  of  some  of  his  most  graceful  verses.  He 
was  widely  known  for  his  hospitality,  his  gener- 
osity, and  his  charities.  Eighty  legatees  were 
mentioned  in  his  will,  which  included  various 
benevolent  institutions  and  many  of  his  friends. 

KENYON,  William  Squire  (1869-  ). 
An  American  legislator.  He  was  born  at  Elyria, 
Ohio,  and  was  educated  at  Iowa  (now  Grinnell) 
CoU^  and  at  the  law  school  of  the  State  Uni- 
Tersi^  of  Iowa.  He  took  up  the  practice  of 
law  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  was  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Webster  Co.,  Iowa,  for  five  years  and 
district  judge  of  the  eleventh  judicial  district 
of  Iowa  for  two  years;  and  served  as  district 
attorney  (1904-07)  and  general  attorney  (1907- 
10)  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  as  an- 
sistant  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
Stotes  (1910-11).  In  1911  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  for  an  unexpired  terir 
and  was  reelected  for  the  term  1913-19.  Sen- 
ator Kenyon  attracted  national  attention  by 
his  advocacy  in  the  United  States  Senate  of 
progressive  legislation  regarding  child  labor, 
lobbying,  and  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads. Hie  support  of  the  miners  during  the 
labor  troubles  in  West  Virginia,  Midiigan,  and 
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Colorado  (1913-14)  and  his  bill  in  1914  to  re- 
peal the  act  incorporating  Rockefeller's  General 
Education  Board  gave  him  popularity  among 
Bome  classes. 

KENTON  COLLEGE.  A  college  in  Gambier, 
Ohio,  established  by,  and  historically  connected 
with,  the  Protttstant  Episcopal  church.  Three 
schools — a  Theological  Seminary,  a  College,  and 
a  Preparatory  School — were  ori^nally  estab- 
lished, but  in  1906  the  Preparatory  School  was 
discontinued.  The  corporate  name  was  changed 
in  ISOl  to  Kenyon  College,  and  in  1912  consti- 
tutional changes  made  the  board  of  trustees  an 
autonomous  and  independent  body.  In  1913-14 
Kenyon  College  bad  a  faculty  of  24  and  a  stu- 
dent enrollment  of  117  in  (be  College  and  18 
in  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  library  con- 
tains over  40,000  volumes.  Of  its  original  do- 
main of  4000  acres,  the  college  still  retains  over 
400.  Tlie  college  buildings  are  constructed  of 
stone  in  collegiate  Gothic  style  and  with  the 
grounds  are  valued  at  $544,000.  The  endow- 
ment is  $520,000,  and  the  gross  income  Is  $65,- 
500.  The  college  is  not  coeducational,  only  men 
being  admitted.  Courses  leading  to  the  three 
degrees  of  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  and  B.S,  are  c^ered  by 
.the  college,  while  in  the  seminary  a  three  years' 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.I>.  Kenyon  has 
had  many  distinguished  graduates,  among  Ukem 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  David 
Davis,  Henry  Winter  Davia,  Stanley  BfattheWB, 
and  John  J.  McCook.  The  president  in  1014  was 
Key.  W.  F.  Peifce,  D.D.,  L.H.D. 

KE'OKUK.  A  city  and  one  of  the  two  county 
seats  of  Lee  Co.,  Iowa,  166  mites  by  rail  south- 
east of  Des  Moines,  the  State  capital,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Des  Moines  and  Mississippi 
rivers  and  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pa- 
cific, the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quiney,  the 
Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Western,  and  the  W'abash 
railroads  (Mapi  Iowa,  F  4).  Until  about  1910 
there  had  been  around  the  Dos  Moines  rapids 
of  the  Mississippi  a  canal  8  miles  long,  costing 
almost  $8,000,000,  which  had,  since  1877,  made 

{lossible  continuous  navigation  between  New  Or- 
eans  and  St  Paul.  This  has  been  obliterated 
by  the  construction  of  one  of  the  largest  hydro- 
electric power  plants  in  the  world,  largely 
completed  and  put  into  operation  in  Jime,  1913. 
See  Dams  and  Reseevoirs. 

With  its  transportation  facilities,  both  by  rail 
and  by  water,  Keokuk  has  developed  into  an 
important  wholesale  and  jobbing  place  and,  as 
the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  r^on,  con- 
trols an  extensive  trade  m  farm  products.  The 
industrial  establishments  include  lumber  mills, 
powder  works,  canning  and  pickling  establish- 
ments, a  poultry-packmg  plant,  garment,  boot 
and  shoe,  and  starch  factories,  cereal  mills,  box 
factory,  drug- manufacturing  laboratory,  and 
cement- machinery  factory.  Keokuk,  locally 
known  as  the  Gate  City  and  the  Power  City,  ex- 
tends along  the  river  on  the  summit  of  high 
bluffs.  It  has  many  wide,  well-paved  streets 
and  boulevards. 

Among  its  noteworthy  features  are  Rand 
Park,  tlie  burial  place  of  the  Indian  chief  after 
whom  the  city  was  named,  the  national  ceme- 
tery. United  States  Weather  Bureau  Station, 
and  a  public  library  of  30,000  volumes.  It  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  large  college  of  physi- 
cians, established  in  1849,  and  a  dental  college 
and  school  of  pharmacy,  established  a  few  years 
later.  Prominent  structures  are  the  United 
States   government  building,   the  Mississippi 


River  Power  Company's  dam  and  power  house, 
high  school.  Union  Railway  Station,  Elks  Club, 
Masonic  Temple,  courthouse,  a  fine  hotel,  and 
an  opera  house,  llie  railroad  and  wagon  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  here  is  more  than 
2000  feet  long.  In  December,  1913,  a  complete 
plan  for  the  city  was  adopted. 

Keokuk  was  first  incorpoiated  in  1848  and 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government  in 
1910.  There  are  two  commissioners  besides  the 
mayor.  Pop.,  1890,  14,101;  1900,  14,641;  1910, 
14,008',  1920,  14,423.  Consult:  "Early  Days  in 
Keokuk,"  in  Armala  of  Iowa,  vol,  iii  (Iowa  City, 
1871)  ;  V.  Ivins,  Pen  Picturca  of  Early  Western 
Days  (Keokuk,  1905) ;  Commisaion  Plan  of 
Municipal  Qovemmcnt  as  Used  by  the  City  of 
Keokuk  {ih.,  1907);  Annual  Reports  under  the 
Commission  Plan  of  Government  {ib.,  1910-  ), 
See  Dams  Aitn  Resebvotrs. 

KEOKUK  (Watchful  Fox)  (c.1780-1848). 
An  Indian  chief  of  the  Sac-Fox  Confederation, 
from  whom  tlie  city  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was 
named.  He  was  born  near  Rock  River,  111.,  in  a 
tribe  of  Sacs,  whose  spokesman  he  was  during 
the  War  of  1812.  In  1832  hia  efforts  kept  the 
tribe  from  uniting  with  Black  Hawk  (q.v.)  in 
taking  up  arms  against  the  United  States.  He 
was  one  of  the  party  who  in  1837  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  arranged  a  peace  between  hia  people 
and  Uie  Sioux.  Visits  were  made  to  other  east-  ^ 
ern  cities,  where  Keokuk's  eloquence  was  much 
remarked.  In  1845  he  removed  from  Iowa  to 
Kansas,  where  he  died,  poisoned  by  a  member 
of  the  Black  Hawk  band. 

KEPHAIiLENIA.    See  CEPnALOViA. 

KEPHIB-   See  Kkfib. 

KEPI,  kll'pft';  often  as  Eng.  kSp^  (Fr.). 
The  ordinary  fora^  cap  of  the  French  infantry 
soldier.  It  was  originally  made  of  red  cloth,  with 
a  patent-leather  visor,  and  was  first  used  by  the 
French  troops  serving  in  Algeria. 

KEPLEB,  JoHANN  (1571-1630).  One  of 
the  world's  greatest  astronom'trs.  He  was  bom 
on  Dec  27,  1571,  at  W>il  der  Stadt  in  WQrt- 
temberg,  German^.  He  was  sickly  la  his  early 
childhtKid,  and  his  constitution  remained  weak 
throughout  life.  In  1584  be  was  sent  to  the 
cloister  school  in  Adelberg  and  in  1586  to  the 
academy  in  Maulbronn.  On  passing  a  brilliant 
maturity  examination,  he  was  admitted  in  1689 
to  the  University  of  TUbingen.  Here  he  studied 
chiefly  theology  and  the  classics.  At  the  same 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  the  teachings  of 
Copernicus,  which  greatly  influenced  his  later 
career.  In  1594  he  accepted  the  chair  of  astron- 
omy and  mathematics  at  Graz,  which  he  held 
until  160O,  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  on 
account  of  religious  difficulties.  Tycho  Brahe 
had  been  appointed  mathematician  and  astron- 
omer to  Emperor  Rudolph  II  in  1599,  and  in 
the  following  year  Kepler  became  his  assistant 
in  the  observatory  near  Prague.  On  Oct.  13, 
1001,  Tycho  Brahe  died,  and  Kepler  succeeded 
him  in  both  of  his  important  p(^ts.  His  com- 
pensation was  to  be  500  florins  a  year,  but, 
owing  to  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Imperial 
finances,  it  was  never  paid  in  full.  While  re- 
taining this  position,  Kepler  in  1612  accepted 
the  office  of  mathematician  to  the  states  of  Upper 
Austria.  In  1626  he  moved  to  Ulm,  where  be 
undertook  the  publication  of  the  Rudolphine 
Tables.  In  July,  1628,  he  left  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II  and  entered  that  of  Wal- 
lenrtein,  who  promised  to  pay  the  amount  of 
hie  former  salary  that  still  remained  unpaid. 
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WftUeiutein,  howeYer,  did  not  keep  his  promise. 
With  the  intention  of  presentii^  his  case  to  the 
Imperial  Diet,  Kepler  undertook  a  journey  to 
Ratiabon.  But  on  bis  way  he  was  attacked  by 
fever  and  shortly  after  reaching  Ratisbon  died, 
on  Nov.  15,  1630.  While  in  Graz,  in  1597  be 
married  Barbara  von  MUhlcck,  who  died  in  1611. 
Two  years  later  he  married  Susanna  Reutlinger^ 
who  survived  him. 

Kepler  early  conceived  that  there  must  be 
some  intelligible  reason  for  the  actual  dieposi- 
tion  of  the  solar  syBtem,  and  it  was  mainly  the 
development  of  this  idea  that  gained  him  a  wide 
reputation  and  the  friendship  of  Tycho  Brahe 
and  Galileo.  In  the  capacity  of  Imperial  math- 
ematician he  completed  the  Rudolphine  Tables, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  the  death  of 
hia  former  patron,  Tycho  Brahe.  But  he  was 
also  compelled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  as- 
trologer, although  he  limited  hia  astrological 
work  to  the  vague  estimation  of  tendencies  and 
probabilitius.  His  chief  title  to  fame  is  his  dis- 
covery of  the  three  laws  of  planetary  motion, 
viz.,  the  laws  of  elliptical  orbits,  of  equal  areas, 
and  of  the  relations  between  periods  and  dis- 
tances. (See  AsTBONOMT;  Gbavitation.)  The 
first  two  of  these  laws  appeared  in  his  greatest 
work,  Astronomia  "Sova  de  Motibm  Stellw  Mar- 
tit  esB  Obaervationibua  TychoHis  Brahe  (1009). 
Other  important  features  of  this  work  were  dis- 
coveries in  recard  to  gravitation  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  tides  by  lunar  attraction.  In 
1616,  in  Linz,  Kepler  calculated  the  first  ephe- 
meridcs  based  on  bis  laws.  In  1619,  in  bis  trea- 
tise Harmonices  Mundi,  Libri  V,  he  publiabed  hia 
third  law.  In  September,  1627,  he  finished  the 
Rudolphine  Tables,  the  appendix  of  which  con- 
tained a  catalogue  of  1005  stars.  In  1629  he 
called  the  atteiAiMt  of  astronomers  to  the  ap- 
proaching transits  of  Mercury  and  Venus.  That 
of  Mercury,  which  occurred  on  Nor.  7,  1631,  was 
the  first  transit  of  a  planet  across  the  sun  ever 
observed. 

Kepler  was  also  the  founder  of  a  theory  of 
vortices  and  did  pioneer  work  in  several  impor- 
tant scientific  subjects.  In  1604  he  announced 
an  approximation  to  the  law  of  refraction,  and 
on  the  inTentfon  of  the  telescope  he  gave  the 
theory  of  refraction  by  lenses  and  the  principle 
of  the  inverting  telescc^e.  His  theory  of  infini- 
tesimals prepared  the  way  for  Cavalieri's  theory 
of  indivisibles  and  the  invention  of  the  calculus 
Newton  and  Leibnitz.  He  was  also  very  ac- 
tive in  introducing  logarithms  into  Germany. 
His  principal  writings,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  include:  Prodromua  Diasertationum 
Coamographicarum  seu  Mysterium  Ooamogra- 
phioitm  (1696);  Ad  Vitellionem  Paralipomeita 
guibva  AttronoftUv  Para  Optica  Traditur 
(1604);  De  Btella  Nova  in  Pede  Berpentarii 
(1606);  Nova  Stereometria  Doliorvm  (1613); 
Ephemeridea  Nova  Motuum  Calestium  (1616); 
Epitomea  Aatronomice  CopemicaruB  (1618-21); 
De  Cometia  (1610);  Ckiliaa  Ijogarithmorum 
(1624);  Somnium  aeu  Opus  Poathumium  de 
Aatronomia  SubUmari  (1634).  His  extant  manu- 
Bcripts  were  purohaaed  by  Empress  Cktharine 
II  of  Russia,  donated  by  her  to  the  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  deposited  in  the  observatory 
of  Pulkowa,  where  they  remained  inaccessible 
for  a  long  time.  A  complete  edition  of  Kepler's 
works,  in  eight  volumes,  was  prepared  by  Frisch 
under  the  title  Joannia  Kepleri  Opera  Omnia 
(1858-71). 
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EEFLEB'S  LAWS.    See  Centbal  Fobceb. 

KEPTEIi,  AuQUSTua,  Viscount  (1725-86). 
Ad  Knglish  admiral,  the  son  of  William,  second 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  grandson  of  Arnold  Joost 
van  Keppel,  first  Earl  of  Albemarle,  a  Dutch 

general  in  tite  suite  of  William  of  Orange  when 
e  came  to  England  in  1688.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School  and  in  1735  joined  the 
navy.  After  serving  on  the  Guinea  coast  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  1740-44  he  accompanied 
Anson  on  the  latter's  voyage  around  the  world. 
In  1744  he  was  promoted  to  poat  captain  and 
for  several  years  made  successful  expeditions, 
notably  in  1748,  when  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  in  1762,  when  Havana 
was  taken  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  He  sat 
in  Parliament  for  Windsor  from  1761  to  1780 
and  later  for  Surrey.  In  1762  he  became  rear 
admiral,  in  1765-66  was  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Board,  and  in  1778  was  made  an  ad- 
miral. In  the  latter  year  he  came  into  special 
prominence  in  connection  with  the  indecisive  en- 
gagement otf  Uahant,  when,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who  commanded  the  rear, 
to  obey  Keppel's  signals,  the  French  fleet  under 
D'OrvilHers  escaped  into  Brest.  The  facts  be- 
coming known,  Palliser,  who  was  in  favor  with 
Keppd's  political  opponents,  demanded  a  court- 
martial,  accusing  Keppel  of  incompetency  and 
cowardice.  The  trial  resulted  in  a  complete  vin- 
dication and  approval  of  KeppeCs  course  of 
action,  and  he  became  the  hero  at  numerous  pop- 
ular demonstrations.  His  aervicca,  however, 
were  suspended  by  his  opponents,  but  aa  an  ac- 
tive member  of  Parliament  he  was  a  capable 
critic  of  their  naval  administration  and  in  1782, 
under  a  change  of  ministry,  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  same  year  was 
created  Viscount  Keppel  and  Baron  Elden.  Con- 
sult Keppel,  lAfe  of  Admiral  Keppel  (2  vola, 
London,  1842). 

KEPPEL,  SiB  CoLm  RicnAsn  (1862-  ). 
An  English  naval  offipor,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Kep- 
pel. Entering  the  navy  before  he  was  13,  he 
served  in  the  Egyptian  War  of  1882.  in  the 
Sudan  in  1884-85,  and  with  E^gyptian  forces 
on  the  Nile  in  1897-98,  commanding  the  gun- 
boat flotilla  in  the  attack  on  Omdurman.  He 
was  promoted  captain  in  1809  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Atlantic  fleet  ^s  rear  admiral  in 
1909-10.  He  was  made  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Victorian  Order  in  1908  and  of  the  Indian 
Empire  in  1911. 
KEPPEL,    FBKOEaiCK     (1846-1912J.,  An 
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American  art  dealer  and  connoisseur.  He  vas 
born  at  Tullow,  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at 
Wealey  College,  Dublin.  Removing  to  New  York, 
he  establish^  himself  in  1868  as  an  art  dealer 
and  soon  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  authority 
on  etchings  and  engravings.  In  1886  he  estab- 
lished branches  of  his  firm  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. He  was  also  known  as  a  lecturer  on  his 
chosen  subjects  and  as  a  writer  and  translator 
of  works.  His  contributions  appeared  in  the 
Centurp,  Harper's,  the  Studio,  and  other  maga- 
zines, and  he  published  these  books,  among 
others:  The  Etched  Work  of  Jean  Frangoit 
MUlet,  a  translation  from  the  French;  Modem 
Disciples  of  Rembrandt  (1890);  Christmas  in 
Art  (1909);  The  Oolden  Age  of  Engraving 
(1910). 

XEPPEL,  Sib  Hbnbt  (1809-1904).  An  Eng- 
lish admiral  and  author,  the  fourth  son  of  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Bom  in  Kensington, 
he  joined  the  navy  in  1822  and  became  lieuten- 
ant in  1829,  commander  in  1833,  and  post  cap- 
tain in  1837-  After  serving  in  India,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  1841  to  1845  and  from  1847  to  1851  he 
was  in  command  of  the  China  and  Pacific  sta- 
tions, doing  valuable  service  in  suppressing  pi- 
racy. He  commanded  the  naval  brigade  at 
Sebaatopol  during  the  Crimean  War  (1854-S5) 
and  from  18S7  to  1868  was  again  on  the  China 
coast,  when  he  destroyed  the  Chinese  war  fleet 
in  Fatshan  Creek.  For  this  service  he  was 
created  K.C.B.  In  1860  he  was  naval  com- 
mander in  chief  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after- 
ward on  the  Brazilian  station,  and  from  1867 
to  1869  vice  admiral  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  China-Japan  squadron.  In  1869  he  be- 
came full  admiral  and  returned  to  England.  He 
was  made  O.C.B.  in  1871  and  admiral  of  the 
fleet  in  1877.  He  was  the  author  of  Expedition 
of  B.M.8.  Dodo  to  Borneo  (2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1847)  ; 
A  Visit  to  the  Indian  Arohtpelago  in  B.M.8. 
Meander,  iPt/ft  Journal  of  Sir  James  Brooke  (2 
vols.,  1853);  Reminiscences  (1898);  A  Sailor's 
Life  under  Four  Sovereigns  { 3  vols.,  1899 ) . 
Consult  Sir  Algernon  West,  Memoir  of  Sir 
Henry  Keppel  (London,  1906). 

KEPPT^B,  Joseph  (1838-94).  An  Ameri- 
can cartoonist,  the  founder  of  the  New  York 
comic  weekly.  Puck.  He  was  born  in  Vienna, 
where  he  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
end  contributed  cartoons  to  leading  periodicals. 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  United 
States  color  lithography  as  a  medium  for  cari- 
cature. In  1868  he  established  in  St.  Louis  a 
German  Puck,  the  failure  of  which  caused  him 
to  move  to  New  York.  There  he  was  employed 
as  caricaturist  for  Frank  Leslies  Illustrated 
Newspaper  from  1872  to  1877.  In  1876  he 
started  another  German  Puck,  in  partnership 
with  Adolph  Schwartzman.  The  colored  politi- 
cal cartoons  of  this  paper  became  famous,  and 
in  1877  the  English  edition  appeared.  Much  of 
Keppter's  success  waa  due  to  his  clever  adapta- 
tion to  modem  life  of  n^lhological  and  histori- 
cal subjects. 

KEB,  ker,  John,  third  Dukk  of  Roxbusgh. 

Soe  ROXBUHOH. 

KEB,  John  (1819-86).  A  Scottish  Presby- 
terian divine.  He  waa  bom  at  Tweedsmuir  in 
Peeblesshire  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University  and  in  Germany.  Ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1845,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  East  Campbell  Street  Church  in  Glasgow  in 
1861.    In  1876  he  was  appointed  professor  of 


practical  training  in  the  United  Preabyterian 
Theolo^cal  Hall  and  occupied  the  position  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  publications 
include  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which  went 
through  several  editions  (1868-88) ;  The  Psalms 
in  History  and  Biography  (1886)  ;  Scottish  Jia- 
tionality  and  Other  Papers  (1887)  :  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Preaching  (1888) ;  Letters,  1866- 
85  (1890).  A  volume  of  Memorial  Diacourset 
indicated  his  popularity. 

KEB'ATIN  (from  Gk.  Kipat,  keras,  horn). 
A  nitrogenous  organic  substance  allied  to  the 
proteids  and  rich  in  sulphur.  It  is  not  acted 
on  by  either  pepsin  or  trypsin.  Keratin  is  the 
principal  chemical  constituent  of  the  substance 
of  hair,  epidermis,  nails,  feathers,  and  horn. 
It  may  be  readily  prepared  from  the  shell  mem- 
brane of  e^,  which  is  for  this  purpose  ex- 
tracted wittt  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute 
acids,  then  digested  with  pepsin  and  trypsin, 
and  again  washed  in  the  solvents.  Keratin  is 
soluble  in  hot  concentrated  alkalies.  Strong 
nitric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  yellow  color,  which 
explains  the  staining  of  the  skin  by  nitric  acid. 
By  consecutive  treatment  with  moderately  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  sodium  hydroxide,  and  po- 
tassium permanganate,  and  the  application  of 
pressure,  keratin  (and  therefore  also  horn 
scraps,  hair,  and  similar  substances)  is  con- 
verted into  a  material  usable  in  the  arts.  On 
the  other  hand,  dilute  mineral  acids,  tmder  cer- 
tain conditions,  transform  knratin  into  digest- 
ible albumoses  and  peptones.  When  hydrolyzed 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  aqueous  acids,  keratin 
yields  a  variety  of  amino  acids.    See  PoLT- 

PEPTIDES. 

EEB'ATITIS.   See  Cobkea. 

E^BATBT,  kt'ri'tr*',  Augubtb  Hilabion 
DE  (1769-1859).  A  French  author  and  politi- 
cian.   He  was  born  at  Rennes  and,  though  re- 

Sublican  in  principles,  was  imprisoned  twice 
uring  the  Terror  on  account  of  his  aristocratic 
descent.  He  then  lived  in  retirement  and  de- 
voted himself  to  philosophical  and  religious 
studies  until  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
By  his  liberal  attitude  as  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  he  did  much  to  promote  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  resulting  in  the  downfall 
of  Charles  X  and  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe. 
He  was  made  a  peer  of  France  in  1837  by  Louis 
Philippe.  In  1848  he  was  again  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  After  the  coup  d'etat 
of  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  was  stFongly  opposed, 
he  withdrew  from  public  life.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned:  Inductions  morales  et  physi- 
ologiques  (1817)  ;  Du  beau  dans  les  arts  d'imi- 
tation  (1822)  ;  and  some  novels,  widely  read  in 
their  time,  including  Le  dernier  des  Beaumanoirs 
(1824),  Fridiric  Styndail  (1827),  and  Sapkira 
(1836).  He  also  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  the  Courrier  Fran^ais,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  foimders. 

K£BATBT,  Euile  de,  Count  (1832-1904). 
A  French  politician,  born  in  Paris.  Abandon- 
ing the  l^timist  traditions  of  his  family,  voung 
ECrati7  entered  the  army  (1864)  and  fought 
in  Africa,  the  Crimea,  and  Mexico.  Retuiiiing 
to  Paris  in  1865,  he  became  a  contributor  to 
the  Revue  Contemporaine  and  subsequently  edi- 
tor of  the  Revue  Moderne,  in  which  appeared  his 
articles  on  the  French  occupation  and  campaigns 
in  Mexico,  which  threw  light  on  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Imperial  government  in  Mexico  and 
produced  a  lively  sensation  in  France.   In  1860 
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ha  wu  deeted  a  deputy  to  the  Corps  L^slmtif 
and  became  an  active  member  of  the  opposition. 
]>arliig  the  aession  of  1870  K^ratry  was  active 
in  pressing  measures  for  the  reform  of  the  na- 
tional militia  and  the  suffrage.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  (Sept.  4,  1870)  he  was  made  Prefect 
of  Paris,  but  be  soon  resigned  this  position  to  go 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Spain.  On  his  return 
Oambetta  made  him  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  organized  In  the  five  departments  of  Brit- 
tauTi  but  he  quarreled  with  Gambetta  and  re- 
signed Nov.  27,  1870.  In  March,  1871,  Thiers 
appointed  him  Prefect  of  the  Department  of 
Haute-Garonne,  and  in  November  he  was  made 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Bouchea-du-RhOne; 
but  he  exhibited  such  lack  of  tact  and  hostility 
to  the  Republican  party  that  bis  resignation  was 
willingly  accepted  in  August,  1872.  He  then 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  Le  Boir.  He  wrote 
several  comedies,  dramas,  and  pamphlets. 
Among  his  comedies  and  dramas  may  be  men- 
tioned La  vie  de  club  and  La  guerre  dea  hlatons. 
His  historical  works  and  political  pamphlets  are 
strongly  partisan  and  must  be  read  with  cau- 
tion. The  chief  among  them  are:  La  Oontre- 
QuerriUa  francaise  au  Mewique  (1867);  L'EU- 
vation  et  la  chute  de  l'emp6reur  Maa)imilien 
(1867);  La  criance  Jeoker  (1868);  Le  quatre 
Sept^nbre  <1872);  UmfaA  F,  pniioa,  tuZtim, 
priaommier  ^itat  (1878);  A  travera  le  paui, 
aouvenirg  militairea  ( 1887 )  - 

KEBAtTLI,  k$-roua«,  or  TfAHAULI,  kk- 
rould.  A  native  Rajput  state,  India,  northwest 
of  Gwaltor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Chumbul  River  (Map:  India,  C  3).  Area,  1242 
square  miles.  Pop.,  1001,  156,780;  1911,  146,- 
687.  The  surface  generally  is  hilly  and  well 
timbered;  iron  is  found,  building  stone  is  quar- 
ried, and  there  are  some  unimportant  domestic 
industries.  About  one-fourth  of  the  soil  is  cul- 
tivated  with  rice,  barl^,  grain,  and  wheat  for 
home  consumption.  Gunny  cloth  is  made  and 
exported.  The  ruler  is  a  rajah,  advised  by  a 
British  Resident.    Capital,  Kerauli. 

EEBBEIiA,  k«r^U,  or  UESHHED  HO- 
8EIN,  mSshOifid  h6-8fin'.  A  city  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key in  the  Vilayet  of  Bagdad,  about  56  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Bagdad,  not  far  from 
the  Euphrates,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
ancient  Hamadiyyah  Grand  Canal,  which  drains 
a  marshy  region  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  4). 
Hosein,  son  of  the  Caiiph  Ali,  while  attempting 
to  defend  his  claim  to  the  caliphato,  was  de- 
feated and  killed  there  by  the  Ommiads  (Oct. 
10,  680) ;  he  was  buried  in  the  city,  which  then 
became  for  the  Shiaha  second  in  holiness  only  to 
Mecca.  Most  of  this  sect  being  Persians,  Ker- 
bela  is  almost  entirely  Peruan  in  character. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  inhabitants  shows  itself 
especially  in  the  violenoe  with  which  a  sort  of 
passion  play  is  acted  on  the  anniversary  of  Ho- 
sein's  death.  (See  Hasan  and  Hdsain.)  The 
city  has  been  the  scene  of  many  revolts,  after 
the  last  of  which,  in  1843,  suppressed  with  much 
bloodshed,  the  right  of  sanctuary  which  had 
been  extended  to  criminale  at  Kerl>ela  was  an- 
nulled. There  are  five  mosques.  The  principal 
tme,  that  containing  the  tomb  of  Hosdn,  is  ven- 
erated both  by  Shiahs  and  SunnlB;  ite  domes 
and  minarets  are  plated  with  gold.  The  second 
mosque  is  that  of  the  Imam  Abbas.  Non-Mo- 
banunedans  are  not  allowed  to  enter  either  of 
them.  The  number  of  pilgrims  visiting  the  city 
annually  is  enormous — according  to  some  esti- 
aaioe  200,000.    Tb^  often  bring  the  corpses 


of  relatives  for  burial  in  sacred  ground.  It  is 
claimed  tiiat  the  pla|rue  which  has  often  devas- 
tated the  land  was  in  many  cases  due  to  this 
fact.  Kerbela  is  also  a  starting  point  for  the 
Meccan  pilgrimage  ( see  Hajj  ) ,  and  the  market 
place  for  the  whole  of  northeast  Arabia.  Trade 
IS  brisk,  and  the  Turkish  government  derives  a 
large  revenue  from  the  place.  The  treasuries 
of  the  mosques  have  during  the  centuries  been 
enriched  by  countless  precious  gifte;  the  treas- 
urers, who  receive  no  salary,  are  also  made 
wealthy  by  donations  from  pilgrims.  The  chief 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  bricks  of  holy 
earth,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Shiahs  in  daily 
prayers,  and  the  making  of  shrouds,  on  which 
are  stomped  verses  from  the  Koran.  Dates  and 
cereals  are  the  chief  food  exporte.  A  ruined 
wall,  24  feet  high,  surrounds  the  old  eify,  the 
streeto  of  which,  witb  one  exception,  are  narrow 
and  dirty.  But  new  quarters  have  recently  de- 
veloped around  the  old,  with  broad,  regular,  and 
lamp-lighted  streeto,  and  udewalks.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  65,000,  of  which  54,000  are 
Shiahs. 

KEBENS,  kfir'cnz,  Richaed  C.  (1842-1916). 
An  American  contractor  and  politician.  He  was 
bom  in  Killberry,  Connbr  MeaUi,  Ireland,  but, 
brought  to  the  United  Stotes  in  infancy,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Jackson  Co., 
Iowa.  Throughout  the  Civil  War  he  served  in 
the  Union  army.  After  the  war  he  lived  in 
Arkansas  and  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  was  con- 
tractor for  the  Overland  Mail.  In  1876  he  moved 
to  St.  Louis  and  thereafter  was  interested  in  the 
construction  of  railroads  and  was  active  in  the 
Republican  politics  of  Missouri.  In  1892  he 
become  a  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  From  1909  to  1913  he  was  Ambas- 
sador to  Austria- Himgary. 

KEB'ESAN  STOCK.  A  Pueblo  group  of 
New  Mexico,  constituting  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Queres  or  Eeres,  and  now  represented  by  the 

gueblos  of  Acoma,  CochitI,  Laguna,  San  Felipe, 
anta  Ana.  Santo  Dompgo,  and  Sia,  all  in  the 
general  neighborhood  of  Albuquerque,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  about  4000.  The  dia- 
lectic variation  between  the  villages  is  slight, 
and  tiie  culture  is  similar.  The  Indians  are 
skillful  potters  and  weavers.  Consult  P.  E.  God- 
dard,  Indians  of  the  Southioeat  (New  York, 
1913).  See  Pueblo,  and  Colored  Plate  of  In- 
dians, American. 

KSBOUELEN  (kSr'g«-l6n  or  kflrWlSN') 
LAND,  or  Desolation  Island.  An  island  in 
the  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat.  48°  39' 
to  40*  44'  S.  and  long.  68°  42'  to  70°  35'  E. 
It  is  over  100  miles  long  and  about  50  miles 
wide  at  the  widest  part,  with  a  total  area  of 
over  1300  square  miles  (Map:  World,  O  28). 
It  is  surrounded  by  numerous  inlete  and  reefs 
and  has  an  elevated  surface,  the  glacier-covered 
peaks  of  Mount  Ross  and  Mount  Richards 
reaching  6060  and  nearly  4000  feet  respectively. 
The  coasts  are  indented  by  a  number  of  inlete, 
the  largest  being  Christmas  Harbor  and  Royal 
Sound.  The  iaUind  is  of  volcanic  origin  and 
composed  chiefly  of  basaltic  rocks  with  an  ad- 
mixture  of  carboniferous  strata.  Streams  and 
lakes  abound,  but  trees  are  absent.  The  flora 
is  arctic,  the  most  interesting  species  being  the 
indigenous  Pringlea  antiacorbutica,  or  Kerguelen 
cabbage,  a  cruciferous  edible  plant  of  large  di- 
mensions. The  fauna  is  made  up  larg^y  of 
aquatic  animals  and  sea  fowl.  The  climate  is 
very  raw,  the  mean  temperature  being,  about 
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46°  P.  in  summer  and  29*  F.  in  winter.  The 
warmest  period  is  in  January.  The  group  waa 
discovered  by  Kerguelen-Trtoiarec  in  1772  and 
visited  by  Cook  in  1776.  In  1874  the  island 
was  used  by  the  German,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can expeditions  as  a  station  for  observing  the 
transit  of  Venua.  Siiuw  1893  the  group  has 
been  in  the  possesaion  of  France.  Under  a  con- 
cession from  France  the  island  has  lately  been 
occupied  by  a  company  engaged  in  whale  fishery 
and  in  sheep  farming.  Consult:  J.  H.  Kidder, 
"Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  Ker- 
guelen  Island,"  in  Smithsonian  Institution,  Mia- 
cellaneous  Collections,  vol.  xiii  ( Washin^fton, 
1878)  ;  Hulot,  "Les  Kerguelen,"  in  Revue  dea 
Deux  Hondes  (Paris,  1911);  E.  Rallier  du 
Baty,  "Quinze  mois  aux  Ilea  Kerguelen/'  in 
So(A6t6  de  G^ographie  de  LUie,  Bulletin,  vol.  hrii 
(Lille,  1912).    See  PoLAX  RsSBUtCH. 

KEUatTELEN  -  TBfiKABEO,  kftr'ge-l!lN'- 
trfl.'ma'rtk',  Yves  Joseph  de  (1745-97).  A 
French  navigator  and  explorer,  bom  at  Quimper, 
Brittany.  He  sailed  in  1771  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  the  southern  seas  as  naval  lieutenant. 
At  Mauritius  he  embarked  in  two  smaller  craft. 
In  1772  he  discovered  an  island  (see  Kkboueleh 
Land),  which  he  supposed  was  the  country  full 
of  natural  riches  he  nad  hoped  to  find,  and  he 
claimed  it  for  France.  Kerguelen's  discovery 
was  discredited  in  bis  own  country,  as  it  was 
certainly  not  the  long-sought  southern  continent. 
A  second  voyage  (1773-74)  with  two  vessels 
convinced  the  explorer  of  the  island's  barrenness, 
and  in  his  bitter  disappointment  he  named  it 
Desolation  Island.  On  his  return  he  was  tried 
by  court-martial  for  professional  errors,  con- 
demned and  imprisoned ;  but  Louis  XVI  re- 
leased him  and  commanded  him  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  his  explorations.  This  he  did  In  B«- 
lation  de  deua  voyages  dana  les  mers  auttrale* 
et  lee  Indes  (1782);  and  he  published,  berides, 
Relation  d'un  voyage  dana  la  mer  du  yord 
(1771)  and  Relation  dea  combata  et  dea  ivine- 
menta  de  la  guerre  maritime  de  1778  entre  la 
France  et  I'Angleterre  (1796). 

KEKKI,  V&T-k^.  A  strongly  fortified  town, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  Bokhara, 
Cfnitral  Asia,  situated  113  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  of  Bokhara,  Oo  the  left  bank  of  the 
Amu  Darya  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  L  4).  The 
town  has  several  mosques,  a  small  bazar,  and 
a  caravanserai.  It  is  defended  by  a  good  wall 
and  deep  ditch  and  has  some  strat^cal  im- 
portance, owing  to  its  position  on  the  Russian 
frontier  and  as  a  centre  of  caravan  routes.  Its 
fortifications  were  strengthened  by  the  Rusuana 
in  1885,  and  the  town  contains  a  Russian  gar- 
rison. The  inhabitants,  numbering  about  5000, 
are  mostly  Uzbeks  and  Turkomans, 

KERKUK,  bSr-kSSk'.  A  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  in  the  Vilayet  of  Mosul,  situated  on  a 
tributarv  of  the  Tigris,  about  140  miles  north 
of  Bagd'ad  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  3).  It 
has  an  old  citadel,  a  number  of  mosques,  three 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  several  monas- 
teries. One  of  the  mosques  contains  the  alleged 
tomb  of  Daniel.  There  are  some  cotton  factories, 
tanneries,  and  potteries;  but  its  real  importance 
is  due  to  the  petroleum  and  naphtha  springs  in 
the  vicinity.  It  has  a  brisk  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  neighborhood,  silk,  hides,  fruit,  and  tim- 
ber being  exported.  Near  the  city  are  mineral 
springs  whidi  enjoy  a  more  than  local  repute. 
The  population  is  estiiiiated  at  23,000,  mostly 
Kurds,  about  one-third  being  Christian  Chaldeans. 


KEBIi,  kfirl,  Gbobo  Hei»bich  Bbuno  (1824- 
1905).  A  German  metallurgist.  He  was  born 
at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz,  received  his  scien- 
tific training  at  the  mining  academy  of  Klaus- 
thai  and  at  GOttingen,  and  was  appointed  a 
lecturer  in  chemistry  at  KlaustluU  in  1840.  In 
1862  he  obtained  a  professorship.  In  1867  he 
was  a  lecturer  in  the  Royal  Mining  Academy  of 
Berlin,  from  1868  to  1892  was  a  member  of  the 
expert  industrial  commission,  and  from  1877  to 
1885  was  connected  with  the  patent  office.  He 
retired  in  1897.  In  1859  he  became  an  assistant 
editor  on  the  staff  of  the  Berg-  und  hUttenman- 
niache  Zeitung  of  Leipzig.  The  list  of  his  publi- 
cations is  extensive  and  includes  a  Ilaiuibuck 
der  metallurgiacken  HUttenkunde  {2d  ed.,  4 
vols.,  1861-65),  Orundriaa  der  allgemeinm  But- 
teakuude  (2ded.,  1879),  and  MetallhUttenkunde 
(2d  ed.,  1881). 

EEBL£BEC,  k&r'lft'rSk^  Louis  Billouast. 
Chevalieb  de  (1704^70).  A  French  sailor  and 
Colonial  Governor  of  Louisiana.  He  was  born 
at  Quimper,  France,  and  early  entered  the 
French  navy.  During  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  he  distinguished  himself  against  the 
English.  In  1747,  while  lieutenant  on  the  Nep- 
tune, after  bis  superior  officers  had  been  dis- 
abled, he  fought  three  English  ships,  giving  up 
only  when  the  ship  wtb  full  of  water,  the  crew 
much  reduced,  and  he  himself  wounded.  He 
waa  promoted  captain  in  1751  and  the  next  year 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Ixiuisiana.  He  was 
involved  in  frequent  quarrels  with  independently 
appointed  subordinates  and  was  much  annoyed 
by  English  privateers  and,  in  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi valley,  by  the  intriguing  of  English  agents 
wiui  the  Indians.  Louis  XV,  finding  the  colony 
unprofitable,  paid  no  attention  to  bis  appeals 
for  aid  and  secretly  ceded  it  to  Spain.  On  his 
return  to  France  in  1764,  nevertheless,  he  left 
the  colony  in  much  better  condition  than  that 
in  which  he  found  it.  However,  he  was  accused 
by  some  of  his  subordinates  of  peculation  and 
illegal  use  of  power.  In  1769  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  banishment.  He  appealed,  but 
died  before  further  action  could  be  taken. 

KEMCAN,  ker'mfkn.  A  province  of  Perma. 
See  KiBMAN. 

KEB1CA.NSHAH.  k«r'm&n-shB'.  A  town  of 
Persia.   See  Kibmansiiah. 

XEBUES,  kSr'mfe  (Ar.,  Pers.  girmiz,  qir- 
miiri,  crimson,  from  Skt,  kfmija,  produced  by 
a  worm,  from  krmi,  worm  +  jfia,  to  be  born),  or 
ScABLET  Gbain.  One  of  tlie  most  ancient  dye- 
stuffs  on  record,  known  in  the  time  of  Moses'as 
tola  and  to  the  Greeks  as  coccus.  It  was  obtained 
from  the  dried  bodies  of  female  kermes  insects 
(Lecan«um  ilicia,  L.).  Kmnnes  has  been  larj^ly 
supplanted  by  cochineal  (q.T.),  which  has  10  to 
12  times  its  coloring  power,  but  is  still  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  more 
extensively  in  India  and  Persia.  The  kermes  in- 
sect is  abundant  in  these  regions,  attaching  itself 
to  the  leaves  of  the  kermes  oak  (Quercua  coc- 
cifera),  a  low,  bushy  shrub  with  evergreen, 
spinous  leaves.  In  some  parts  of  Spain  the 
kermes  oak  grows  in  great  profusion,  as  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Iforena.  The  kermes  Insect 
attacks  the  young  shoots  of  the  shrub,  the  fe- 
male affixing  itself  and  remaining  immovable 
till,  after  attaining  its  full  size,  about  that  of  a 
pea,  it  deposits  ita  eggs.  Kermes  is  gathered 
towards  the  end  of  May,  before  the  eggs  are 
hatched.  The  insects  are  killed  by  exposure  to 
the  fumes  of  boiling  vinegar  and  aft^ward  dried 
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in  ilte  snn  or  in  an  oven.   The  ctrforing  matter 

is  kermeflic  acid,  C„H„0,.  It  has  been  employed 
from  time  immemorial  to  dye  cloth  a  brownish 
dark  red.  It  may  still  be  seen  in  the  red  draper- 
ies of  the  figures  in  old  Flemish  tapestries. 
Tradition  states  that  the  curtains  of  the  He- 
brew tabernacle  were  dyed  with  kermes. 

yir-n-M-Bg  MINEEAL  (so  called  from  the 
orange-red  color),  or  SvLPHUBCTn>  AjmHOHT. 
An  amoTpfaouB,  impure,  reddish-white  antimoni- 
ouB  sulphide  (SbiSi),  used  in  medicine.  It  is 
made  boiling  4  parts  of  potassium  hydrate 
and  12  parts  of  water  with  1  part  of  native  anti- 
mony trisulpliide  out  of  contact  with  air  for 
some  time,  then  adding  50  parts  of  boiling  water, 
filtering  quickly,  and  decomposing  the  solution 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  kermes  mineral 
thus  obtained  contains  small  quantities  of  anti- 
monious  oxide  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  ^cohol.  On  exposure  to  light,  its  color  be- 
somewhat  lighter.  It  forms  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  compound  pills  of  antimony,  its 
action  being  similar  to  that  of  tartar  emetic 
( q.v..) .  It  was  once  a  famous  remedy,  eqjecially 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  was  known  as  Car- 
thusian powder,  or  poudre  des  Chartreg. 

KEBMIB,  ker'mis,  or  KEBMEBSE.  A  car- 
nival which  has  long  been  popular  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  In  northern  France.  It  was 
originally  a  celebration  upon  the  dedication  of  a 
church  or  upon  the  feast  dajr  of  the  patron 
saint  of  a  town.  It  varied  widely  in  different 
localities,  but  almost  always  consisted  of  a 
costume  procession,  sports,  dances,  and  feasts. 
In  many  respects  it  was  similar  to  the  May- 
day festivities  in  England.  There  are  more 
or  less  elaborate  celebrations  of  this  kind  an- 
nually at  Brussels,  on  Trinity  Sunday  at  Afons. 
where  it  is  the  "Lumecon"  procession  in  which 
Gilles  de  Chin  slays  a  monster  who  has  cap- 
tured a  princess  (this  being  a  form  of  the 
Bt.  George  and  the  Dragon  story),  and  every 
seven  years  at  Hasselt,  where  it  is  chiefly  a 
Christian,  though  in  part  a  pagan,  festival.  In 
the  United  States  a  kermis  is  an  entertainment, 
generally  for  some  charitable  purpose,  in  which 
the  Flemish  festival  is  imitated.  Consult  D.  C. 
de  K.  Boulger,  Belgian  Life  in  Town  and  Country 
(New  York,  1904). 

KEBN,  k@m.  A  name  applied  formerly  to 
Irish  and  Gaelic  infantry  soldiers. 

XEmr,  kern,  Hbnobik  (1833-  ).  A 
Dutch  Orientalist.  He  was  bom  on  the  island 
nf  Java  and  wast  educated  in  Leyden  and  Berlin. 
He  taught  Greek  in  the  Athen«um  at  Maestricht 
{1858-62)  and  in  1865  became  professor  at 
Leyden.  His  writings  include:  Handlciding  hij 
hei  onderirija  der  Ncderlandache  taal  ( 1879- 
83) ;  ^akuntala  (1862) ;  Die  Gloaaen  in  der  Lea 
Salica  und  die  Sprache  der  aaliaohen  Franken 
(1869);  Kaviatudien  (1871);  Aryabkattt/a :  A. 
Manual  of  Astronomy  (1974) ;  Over  de  jaartel- 
ling  der  zuidelijke  Buddhisten  (187fi);  Qeachie- 
denis  van  het  Buddkiame  in  IndiS  (1881-83; 
Fr.  trans,  by  Huet,  1903);  an  edition  of  the 
text  of  the  Brihat-Samhita  (1865)  and  an  Eng- 
lish translation  ( 1869)  ;  De  Fidji-taal  vergeleken 
mit  hare  vertcanten  in  Jndoneaie  en  Polynesie 
(1886);  The  J&iaka  M&la,  in  "Harvard  Ori- 
ental Series"  (1892);  Manual  of  Indian  Bud- 
dhism, in  "Grundrias  der  indo-arischen  Philolo- 
gie"  (1896);  Baddharma  PundQrika  (1912); 
and  nnmeroos  contributions  to  Bijdragen  tot  de 
Tool,  Land,  en  Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandach 
Indie,  and  other  periodicals.   A  c<Hnplete  bibli- 


ography of  his  writings  to  1903  is  giran  in  the 
Album  Kern  (Leyden,  1903),  prepared  in  honor 
of  his  seventieth  birthday. 

KEBN,  Hebiunk  (1823-91).  A  German 
educator  of  the  Herbartian  school.  He  was 
bom  at  JUterbog  and  was  educated  at  lieipzig. 
Through  the  teaching  of  Drobisch  and  Harten- 
stein  be  became  a  follower  of  the  philosopher 
Herbart.  He  taught  successively  at  Halle, 
Coburg,  Mfllfaeim,  and  Berlin.  He  retired  frcan 
school  work  cmly  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
From  1863  to  1856  he  was  editor  of  the  PSdago- 
gische  Blatter.  Besides  his  contributions  to  the 
Zeitaohrift  fUr  das  Oymnasialwesen,  and  articles 
in  Palmer  and  Wildermuth,  EncyklopSdie  des 
Erziehui^a-  und  Vnterricktawesens  ( 1876-87 ) , 
his  works  include:  De  Leibnitii  Scientia  ^Oene- 
rali  ( 1847 ) ;  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Recktfertigung 
der  herbartsohen  Metaphysik  (1849) ;  Die  philth 
aophimthe  PropUdeutik  m  Verbindung  mit  dem 
mathematischm  und  pftyviftoluoftm  Oymnasial- 
unterricht  (1861),  and  the  very  important 
Grundriaa  der  Padagogik  (Sth  ed.,  1893). 

KEBN,  JoHANN  KoNBAD  (1808-88).  A  Swiss 
statesman.  He  was  born  at  Berlingen  in  the 
Canton  of  Thurgau,  studied  theology  at  Basel, 
and,  turning  to  law,  attended  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  canton  he  became  a  member  of  the 
cantonal  Legislature  (1832),  and  later  President 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  (1836)  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  (1837),  displaying  in 
these  offices  fine  oratorical  talent  and  great 
legal  and  administrative  sagacity.  In  1838, 
when  the  French  government  demanded  the  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country  of  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon, Kern  stirred  up  the  Swiss  to  defiance. 
In  1847  he  was  instrumental  in  overthrowing 
the  Sonderbund  (q.v.)  and  in  1848  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution and  was  later  elected  president  of  the 
federal  court.  As  Preeident  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  he  afterward  established  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  Zurich,  one  of  the  most 
admirable  institutions  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  In 
1857  he  took  part,  as  delegate  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  conference  at  Paris  which  settled  the  dis- 
pute with  Prussia  concerning  Neuch&tel.  From 
1857  to  1883  he  was  Swiss  Minister  to  France 
and  negotiated  many  important  treaties  with 
that  country.  His  recollections  were  published 
in  1887  in  Bem,  Souvenira  poUttquea.  Consult 
H.  Kcsselring,  ,/.  K.  Kern,  eine  Lebenakizze 
(Frauenfeld,  1888). 

KEBN,  John  Wobth  (1849-1917  ).  An 
American  statesman  and  lawyer,  born  at  Alto, 
Howard  Co.,  Ind.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  high  school  of  Kokomo  (Ind.),  and  at 
the  law  w^ool  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1869.  He  began  his 
practice  at  Kokomo  and  served  as  city  attorney 
from  1871  to  1884.  Removing  in  1885  to  In- 
dianapolis, he  became  reporter  of  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court;  in  this  capacity  he  edited  17 
volumes  of  the  court's  reports.  An  ardent 
Democrat  in  politics,  he  served  aa  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate  from  ]89:t  to  1897.  During  the 
early  part  of  hts  career  he  had  become  known 
as  an  able  lawyer,  and  his  tact  and  courtesy 
and  power  as  a  public  speaker  made  him  popu- 
lar. He  was  special  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney  in  1893-94  and  city  solicitor 
of  Indianapolis  from  1897  to  1901.  In  na- 
tional politics  he  was  the  friend  and  supporter 
of  Bryan.    Although  unsuccessful  in  ^IftOO  and 
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1004  as  candidate  for  Governor  of  Indiana,  bia 
campaign  epeeches  brought  him  a  reputation  as 
an  exponent  of  Democratic  principles.  In  1905 
be  received  the  c<«nplimentary  votes  of  his  party 
for  United  States  Senator,  and  in  1908  he  was 
Democratic  nominee  for  Vice  President.  In 
1911,  his  party  having  gained  control  of  the 
State  Legidature,  Kem  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate over  Bereridge,  the  Republican  nominee. 
He  took  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  Democratic 
Senators.  In  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1912  be  was  a  delegate  from  Indiana 
and  represented  the  interests  of  Governor  Mar- 
shall, although  he  supported  Wilson  during  the 
final  ballots.  Kem  was  himself  mention^  as 
a  possible  presidential  candidate  by  Bryan. 
When  the  Democratic  party  obtained  control  of 
the  Senate,  in  1913,  he  was  made  floor  leader,  a 
position  whicb  he  filled  with  marked  ability. 

EEBNAHAN,  k^r^ni-h^,  Coulson  (1858- 
}.  An  English  novelist,  bom  at  Ilfracombe, 
Devonshire.  He  was  associated  with  Iiocker- 
Lampson  on  a  new  edition  of  Lyra  Eleganti- 
arum,  contributed  to  many  periodicals,  wrote 
humorous  verse,  and  gained  wide  popularity  for 
his  fiction,  aome  of  which  has  been  trandated 
into  French,  German,  Dutch,  Hungarian,  and 
Chinese.  Among  hie  books  are:  A  Dead  Man's 
Diary  U890) ;  A  Book  of  Strange  Sine  (1893) ; 
The  Child,  the  Wise  Man,  and  the  Devil  ( 1896) ; 
Scoundrels  and  Co.  (1899) ;  A  World  uHthout  a 
Chad  (1905)  ;  and,  between  1906  and  1914,  An 
Author  in  the  Territorials  (with  foreword  by 
Lord  Roberts),  The  Red  Pertly  Bedtime  Stories, 
and  The  Bow-Wow  Book. 

XBBNEB,  kefngr,  Akton  (1831-98).  An 
Austrian  botanist.  He  was  bom  at  Mautem  in 
Lower  Austria.  In  1858  he  became  professor  of 
botany  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Buda  and 
in  1860  was  elected  to  the  same  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Innsbruck,  a  post  which  he  resigned 
in  1878  to  accept  the  directorship  of  the  botan- 
ical garden  of  Vienna  and  the  professorship  of 
botany  in  the  university  there,  where  his  la- 
bors continued  until  his  death,  in  1898.  He 
efltablishcd  his  reputation  by  publishing  a  re- 
port of  his  botanical  exploration  of  Hungary, 
Pfianzenleben  der  Donaulander  (Innsbruck, 
1863),  and  Vegetationaverhaltnisse  dea  mittlem 
und  ostlichen  Ungam  und  Siebmbilrgen  { ib., 
1875).  In  1864  he  published  a  book  upon  the 
culture  of  Alpine  plants  {Die  Kultur  der  Alpen- 
pflanzen) ;  in  1867  finished  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  his  studies  with  respect  to  the  limits 
of  vegetation  of  more  than  1000  species  of 
plants,  and  in  1874  sketched  a  model  botanical 
garden,  Die  hotanischen  O&rten.  One  of  his 
most  important  works  is  Das  Pfianzenleben, 
which  first  appeared  in  1887.  The  first  volume 
of  a  new  edition  of  this  work  by  A.  Hansen 
appeared  in  1913. 

KEBNEB,  JusTiNua  (1786-1862).  A  Ger- 
man poet  of  the  so-called  Swabian  school.  He 
is  beet  known  for  his  Reiseschattm  (1811), 
poems  and  dramatic  scenes  characterized  by  a 
dreamy  fancy  and  a  peculiar  fantastic  humor, 
and  for  a  morbid  book  on  animal  magnetism.  Die 
Seherin  von  Prevorst  (1829),  which  passed 
through  several  editions  and  aroused  much  fleet- 
ing interest  in  America.  Of  his  poems  the  Wan- 
derlied  is  a  universal  favorite.  He  began  life 
as  an  apprentice  in  a  cloth  factory  at  his  native 
Ludwigsburg  and  went  in  1804  to  study  medi- 
cine at  Tubingen,  where  be  became  a  friend  of 
Uhland  and  Swwab.   After  two  years  of  travel 


(1809-11)   he  practiced  medicine  at  Wildbad 

(1811),  WeUheim  (1812),  Galldorf  (1815),  and 
Weinsberg  (1819).  Partial  blindness  cMnpelled 
him  to  give  up  his  profession  in  1851.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  at  Stuttgart  in  1895. 
Bis  complete  poetical  works  were  edited  by 
Heichen  (8  vols.,  1903). 

Bibliography.  Kemer^  autobit^rapbical 
BUderbuch  aus  meiner  Kmtbenseit  (Brunswidc, 

1840;  new  cd.,  Frankfort,  1897) ;  Strauss,  "Jus- 
tinus  Kemer,"   in   Kleine   Schriften  (Berlin, 

1866)  ;  Watts,  Life  and  Work  of  Kemer  (Lon- 
don, 1884)  ;  Reinhard,  Justinus  K^mer  und  das 
Eemerhaus  zu  Weinsberg  (Tiibingen,  1886); 
Niethammer,    Justinus    Eemers  Jugendliebe 

(Stuttgart,  1887) ;  Heinzmann,  JusOnut  Kemer 
als  Jtomantiker  (Tfibingen,  1008). 

KEBN  (kem)  UkXE.  A  lake  in  Kezn  Co., 
Cat,  flowing  at  high  water  into  Kem  River 

(Map:  California,  F  7). 

■KERN  BIVEB  INDIANS.  A  small  band 
of  Shoshonean  stock,  on  the  Kera  River  in 
California. 

XEB'OSENE  (from  GIc  icirpoi,  h&ros,  wax). 
The  name  of  a  mixture  of  certain  fluid  hydrocar- 
bons used  for  illumination.  It  has  been  prepared 
from  bituminous  coal  uid  shales,  a^haltume, 
and  wood,  and  from  rosin,  fish  oil,  and  candle 
tar,  but  is  now  more  economically  obtained 
from  petrcdeum.  The  density  of  the  mixture 
called  kerosene  should  be  about  0.810  or  43* 
Baum^  and  should  not  yield  inflammable  vapors 
below  a  temperature  of  110°  or  120°  F.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  explosive  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  a  lif^ted  match  may  be  plunged 
into  it  without  igniting  it.  If,  however,  it  be 
burned  in  a  metal  lamp,  and  this  be  heated  to 
115"  or  120'  F.,  oases  might  be  formed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lamp  which,  on  taking  oft  the 
cap  or  burner,  might  cause  an  explosion.  The 
temperature  at  which  these  gases  are  given  off 
is  loiown  as  the  flashing  point.  But  there  are 
many  lighter  hydrocarbons  in  petroleum,  and 
much  of  the  kerosene  in  the  maricet  contains 
them  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  The  kerosene 
now  used  for  illuminating  purposes  is  obtained 
largely  in  the  refining  of  petroleum  (q.v.). 

EEBB,  ker,  Michakl  Cbawfobd  (1827-76). 
An  American  legislator.  He  was  bora  at  Titus- 
ville,  Pa.,  was  educated  at  Erie  Academy  and 
graduated  at  the  law  school  of  Louisville  Unt- 
veraity  in  1851.  He  removed  to  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  in  1852,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Ivegis- 
lature  in  1856-57,  and  in  1862-65,  as  reporter 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  compiled  five 
volumes  of  valuaUe  Reports.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  aa  a  "war"  Democrat,  hav- 
ing vigorously  opposed  the  "Copperhead"  ele- 
ment in  his  district.  In  Congress  he  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  reflected  in  1866,  1868,  and 
1870,  and  he  strongly  opposed  the  Republican 
policy  of  reconstruction  in  the  Southern  States. 
His  views  on  financial  questions,  however,  did 
not  meet  with  favor  In  his  constituency,  where 
he  openly  antagonized  the  inflationists  and  the 
"greenback"  element  and  favored  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments.  In  1874,  however,  after  a 
sharp  contest  he  was  reflected,  and  on  his  reSntry 
into  Congress  was  elected  to  the  speakership. 
He  presided  as  Speaker  at  only  the  first  session 
of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  and  died  of  con- 
sumption shortly  after  its  adjournment. 

•"^'"■j   Obfheus   C.     The  pseudtmym  of 
-Robert  Henry  Newell  (^.v.). 
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Washington  Cahothebb  (1827-85). 
An  American  geologist,  born  in  Guilford  Co., 
N.  C.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolioa  in  1850  and  was  appointed  a  computer 
in  the  ofHce  of  the  Tfautical  Almanac  at  Cam- 
bridge, MaBs.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry  in 
Davidson  College  (North  Carolina),  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  enlisted  in  tiie  Con- 
federate army  as  a  private.  He  became  State 
geologist  of  North  Carolina  in  1866  and  from 
1882  to  1883  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  His  publications  include  a 
Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  North  Caro- 
lina (2  vols.,  1875-81),  a  Report  on  the  Cotton 
Production  of  Virginia  (J884),  and  Ores  of 
North  Carolina  (1888). 

XEB/BIL.  The  black-banded  sea  snake  (Dis- 
iira  cyanocineta) ,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
vraomouB  of  the  sea  snakes  (q.v.),  prevalent 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Japan.  It  is  about  6 
feet  long,  greenish  olive  in  color,  marked  by  a 
series  of  saddle-ahaped  bars  or  patches  across 
the  back  at  intervals  about  equal  to  their  own 
width.  A  similar  species  is  illustrated  <m  the 
Plate  of  Fqbsign  Venouous  SKsnscTS  with 
Snake. 

KEBB'VIIXE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Kerr  Co.,  Tex.,  71  miles  by  rail  northwest  of 
San  Antonio,  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  and  at 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  San  Antonio 
and  Aransas  Pass  Railroad  (Map:  Texas,  C  4). 
It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  wool  and  mohair, 
being  one  of  the  leading  wool  markets  of  the 
StatC)  also  in  cottoi^  various  lumber  products, 
live  stock,  hides,  etc.,  and  has  flouring  mills, 
cotton  gins,  and  quarries.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated at  an  elevation  of  1750  feet  and  enjoys 
considerable  popularity  as  a  health  resort.  It 
contains  the  Scofield  School  for  Girls  and  the 
KerrviUe  Sanitarium.  Pop.,  1000,  1423;  1010, 
1843. 

KEB^Y,  kirf.  A  maritime  county  in  the 
southwest  of  Ireland,  in  the  Province  of  Mun- 
ster,  bounded  north  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shan- 
non and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ( Map : 
Ireland,  B  7).  Area,  1811  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  rugged,  wild,  and  mountainous,  the 
highest  peak  of  Ireland,  Carran  Xual,  being  in 
Uiis  county.  Kerry  contains  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey.  The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable; 
oats  and  butter  are  the  chief  exports,  and  fish- 
eries on  the  coast  are  extensive  and  profitable. 
Chief  towns,  Tralee  (the  county  town),  Kil- 
larney,  Listowel,  Caheraiveen,  Kenmare,  and 
Dingle.  Pop.,  1841,  294,100;  1901,  165,726; 
1911.  159,191  ■_ 

KMB8AZNT,  k^r'sfiN',  Abuand  Gut  Sihon 

DE    COETNElCraEN,    CotTNT    DE    ( 1742-03 ) .  A 

French  naval  officer  and  politician,  bom  at  Paris, 
July  20, 1742.  His  father,  Guy  Francis  de  Coet- 
nempren.  Count  de  Kersaint,  was  a  diatin^ished 
naval  officer.  The  son  entered  the  navy  in  1755 
and  in  1757  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign 
for  bravery  in  action.  In  1782,  at  this  time  a 
captain,  he  took  part  in  an  expedition  to  Qui- 
ana.  Before  the  Revolution  the  officers  of  the 
French  navy  were  divided  into  two  parties — 
the  reds  (nobles)  and  the  blues  (commons  or 
roturiere) — and  at  its  outbreak  Kersaint  aligned 
himself  with  the  latter  as  the  party  of  progress. 
He  attacked  feudal  privileges,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  he  voted  for  the  deposition  of 
the  King.  On  Jan.  1,  1703,  he  was  appointed 
•  Tics  admiral  and  began  to  devote  himself 


earnestly  to  the  improvement  of  the  navy  and 
of  the  national  defense.  The  bloodthirsty  meas- 
ures of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  soon  caused 
him  to  rebel  at  their  acts.  He  voted  against 
the  execution  of  the  King,  and  after  the  latter's 
death  he  strongly  opposed  the  actions  of  the 
Revolutionary  ^ibunal,  denounced  the  Septem- 
ber massacres,  and  attacked  Marat.  Accused  of 
conspiring  against  the  state  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  he  was  arrested  Sept.  23, 
1793^  and  executed  December  4. 

EBBSAINT,  C.  L.  de.  See  DtJH&S,  CUUBX 
Lechat  de  Kebbaiht,  Duchess  of. 

EEB^ET,  kSr'zI  (from  Kersey,  a  village 
near  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  England,  formerly 
noted  for  its  woolen  trade).  A  light-weight 
woolen  cloth,  having  a  soft  nap  and  smooth  face, 
the  result  of  careful  finishing  processes.  It  is 
usually  woven  with  a  twill  which  throws  the 
warp  on  the  face.   See  Cassiukbi. 

KEB'SHAW,  Joseph  Bbevasd  (1822-94). 
An  American  soldier  in  the  Confederate  service, 
bom  at  Camden,  8.  C.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1843  and  was  a  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Senate  from  1852  until  1856.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  commanded  the 
Second  South  Carolina  Volunteers  and  took  part 
in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  waa  com- 
missioned brigadier  general  on  Feb.  13,  1862, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  at  the  close  of  which  he  joined  the 
Confederate  forces  in  northern  Virginia  and 
took  part  in  the  Maryland  campaign.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  he  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  upon  the  latter's 
death,  and  repulsed  the  last  two  attacks  made 
by  the  Federals  on  Marye's  Hill.  The  next 
year  be  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
and  then  was  transferred  with  Longstreet's 
corps  to  the  West,  where  he  took  part  in  the 
charge  which  destroyed  the  Federal  right  wing 
at  Chickamauga.  After  the  relief  of  Knoxville 
and  Longstreet's  retreat  to  Virginia,  he  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Harbor,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign  of  1S64 
against  Sheridan.  After  the  evacuation  of  Rich- 
mond his  troops  formed  part  of  Swell's  corps, 
which  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Sailor's 
Creek,  April  6,  1865.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  South  Carolina  and  in  1865  was 
chosen  President  of  the  State  Senate.  He  was 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  from  1877  till  1893. 
In  1894  he  waa  appointed  postmaster  of  Camden, 
an  office  whidi  ne  held  until  his  death  in  tiie 
same  year. 

XEBTB^NT,  keri/bfi-ny',  Kabl  Mabia  (real 
name,  Benkebt)  (1824-82).  An  Hungarian  au- 
thor. He  was  bom  at  Pest,  and  after  the  age 
of  20  traveled  considerably  abroad,  Tislting 
numerous  cities  of  central  and  westein  Europe, 
where  many  of  his  literary  works  were  written. 
Besides  German  translations  of  Hungarian  poets, 
such  as  Arany,  PetOfI,  Jdkai,  and  VOrOsmarty. 
which  are  widely  known,  and  essays  on  literary 
and  other  subjects,  he  wrote  Vngams  deutsche 
Bibliographic,  180J-60,  continued  by  Petrik  and 
published  in  1886. 

KEBTCH,  k&rch.  A  fortified  seaport  in  the 
Qoverament  of  Taurida,  Russia,  situated  at  tiie 
foot  of  a  bill  on  the  east  extremihr  of  the 
Crimea,  known  as  Kertch  Peninsula  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, £  5).  It  is  r^ularly  built,  with  wide 
streets  and  houses  mostly  of  stone.  Its  oldest 
building  is  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
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built  in  Byzantine  style  and  dating,  according 
to  an  inscription  on  one  of  its  pillars,  from  717 
A.D.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  a  number 
of  ancient  mounds,  which  have  yielded,  and 
still  yield,  numerous  relics,  most  of  which  are 
now  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peter^urg.  The 
catacombs  in  the  vicinity  of  Kertch  contain 
many  ancient  inscriptions  on  their  walls.  The 
chief  manufacturing  eatablishments  of  Kertch 
are  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  limekilns,  breweries, 
and  tobacco,  leather,  cement,  candle,  and  soap 
factories.  Owing  to  its  position  on  the  strait 
between  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea, 
Kertch  enjoys  a  thriving  export  trade;  in  addi- 
tion to  ite  own  manufactures  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  iron  ore  from  the  neighboring 
mines,  grain,  linseed,  tigh,  cement,  wool,  and  hides. 
The  herring  fisheries  are  of  some  importance, 
and  fish  ia  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 
Kertch  is  a  popular  bathing  resort,  and  the 
mud  baths  of  Tchrokrak,  in  the  Wcinity,  are  fa- 
mous for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  while  those 
of  Kertch  itself  are  only  slightly  inferior.  Pop., 
in  1910,  56,770.  Kertch  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Panttcapseum,  a  colony  of  Miletus 
and  later  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  ■Bospo- 
rus. It  fell  in  the  thirteenth  century  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tatars,  who  ceded  it  to  the  Genoese 
in  1318,  when  it  became  known  as  Cerchio.  The 
Turks  took  it  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Russians  in  1773.  In  1855  it  was 
completely  destroyed  by  ^e  allied  armiea,  but 
was  soon  rebuilt. 

KEBVnr  SB  IiETTEKHOVB,  kSr-vln''  de 
I6t'ten-he/ve,  Fr.  pron.  kftr'vilN',  Josbph  Mabib 
Bbuno  Constantin  (1817-91).  A  Belgian  his- 
torian, bom  in  Saint-Michel,  Flanders.  He  was 
a  Catholic  member  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
( 1870-7 1 ) ,  correspondent  of  foreign  scientific 
societies,  and  preeminent  in  his  own  country  as 
an  investigator  of  the  national  antiquities.  He 
made  translations  of  s<mie  of  Milton's  shorter 
poems  (1839),  published  two  volumes  of  Frois- 
sart  (1855)  crowned  by  the  French  Academy, 
and  edited  the  Lettres  et  n^gociationa  de  Phi- 
lippe de  Commines  ( 1867 ) ,  but  is  more  specially 
remembered  for  his  Biatoire  dp  la  Flandre 
(1847-50),  Jacques  d'Arteveld^  (1863),  Histoire 
et  croniquea  de  Flandre  (1879-80),  Relations 
politiques  des  Paya-Baa  et  de  VAngleterre  (1882- 
87),  Lea  Huguenots  et  let  gueum  (1883-66),  and 
Marie  Stuart  (1889). 

KES^EL,  Van.  A  Flemish  family  of  paint- 
ers, all  bom  in  Antwerp,  the  earliest  of  whom 
was  Jesoom  ( 1578-c.  1 036 ) ,  portrait,  animal, 
and  still-life  painter,  pupil  of  Cornelia  Fltfris. 
He  worked  from  about  1606  in  various  cities  of 
Germany  (Frankfort,  Augsburg,  Strassburg,  and 
Cologne),  chiefly  painting  portraits,  and  before 
1622  impeara  setUed  again  at  Antwerp  as  the 
son-in-law  of  Jan  Breughel.  (Velvet  Breughel), 
in  whose  landscapes  he  supplied  the  animals. — 
His  son  Jan  the  Eldkk  (1626-79)  painted  land- 
scapes, flowers,  fruit,  and  animals,  was  a  pupil 
of  Simon  de  Vos  and  of  Jan  Breughel,  and  ac- 
cranpanied  his  son  Jauj  tiie  Yoitngeb  to  Madrid. 
The  museum  there  has  a  "Garland  around  In- 
fant Jesus  and  St.  John"  (figures  by  Van 
Thulden),  and  40  small  pictures  with  animals 
by  him.  A  "Concert  of  Birds"  is  in  the  Ant- 
werp Museum;  "Boar-Himt,"  "Combat  between 
Bear  and  Snake,"  "Landscape  with  Birds,"  and 
"Landscape  with  Fable  of  Stork  and  Fox,"  are 
in  the  Vienna  Museum;  others  are  in  the 


Louvre,  Paris,  the  UfBzi  Gallery,  Florence,  and 
in  the  museums  at  The  Hague,  Brunswick,  Stutt- 

Sirt,  Nuremberg,  Stockhium,  and  elsewhere. — 
is  son  and  pupil  Fbboihand  (1648-96)  painted 
similar  subjects  in  a  kindred  manner,  but  also 
attempted  lai^  historical  subjects  by  order  of 
King  John  Sobieski  of  Poland,  for  whom  be  ex- 
ecuted, moreover,  "The  Four  Elements"  and 
"The  Four  Continents"  and,  after  both  perished 
in  the  flames,  repeated  them  on  a  larger  scale. 
About  1688  he  settled  at  Breda,  where  he  did 
some  decorative  work  in  the  palace  of  King 
William  III.—Jan  the  Younger  (1654-1708), 
also  son  and  pupil  of  Jan  the  Elder,  went  to 
Madrid  in  1680  and  acquired  reputation  aa.  a 
portrait  painter,  but  also  treated  historical  and 
all  those  subjects  which  his  father  ciiltivated, 
and  was  made  court  painter  by  Charles  II  in 
1686.  His  portrait  of  Philip  IV  is  in  the  mu- 
seum, and  two  mythological  scenes,  "Psyche 
Found  by  Cupid"  and  "Psyche  Surrounded  by 
Wild  Animals,"  are  in  the  Alcazar  at  Madrid. 
— Jan  TnouAB  (Nieolaes)  (1677-1741),  nephew 
and  pupil  of  Ferdinand,  was  a  genre  painter  In 
the  manner  of  David  Teniers  and,  through  his 
village  festivals,  became  well  known  in  Paris, 
whither  he  had  gone  early  in  life.  In  1704  he 
returned  to  Antwerp  to  buy  his  mastership. 
Subsequently  inheriting  his  uncle's  property,  he 
fell  into  dissipation  and  died  in  want. — ^Another 
Jan  van  Kbssel  <c.1641-90),  who  was  bom 
and  died  at  Amsterdam,  painted  Ifuidscapes  in 
the  manner  of  Jacob  Ruysdael  and  Hobbcma. 
His  winter  landscapes  and  his  views  of  Amster- 
dam are  particularly  valued  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  museums  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Ant- 
werp, Darmstadt,  and  in  the  Old  Pinakothek  at 
Munich. — Theodokus  van  -Kksbel  (c.1620-?), 
engraver  and  etcher,  born  in  Holland,  settled  at 
Antwerp  in  1652  and  is  known  by  etchings  after 
Rubens,  Van  Dyek,  Titian,  Guido  Reni,  and 
others.  These  last  two  Van  Kessels  were  prob- 
ab^  not  related  to  the  Antwerp  family. 

XES^EB,  Paul  (1870-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can dramatist,  a  brother  of  Vaughan  Kester. 
He  was  bom  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  He  is  author 
of  Tales  of  the  Real  Oypsy  (1897);  of  verse; 
and  of  the  following  plays:  The  Counteas  Rou- 
dine,  with  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske;  The  Cousin 
of  the  King,  with  Vaughan  Kester ;  What 
Dreams  May  Come;  Eugene  Abram;  Lamar 
(1893);  The  Mmketeera  (1808);  Guy  Manner- 
ing  (1898);  Bweet  Nell  of  Old  Drury  (1900) ; 
M'hen  Knighthood  teas  in  Flower  (1901),  from 
the  novel  of  Charles  Major;  Queen  Fiametta 
(1902) ;  The  Cavalier  (1902),  with  George  Mid- 
dleton  from  G.  W,  Cable's  no%'el;  Dorothy  Ver- 
non (1903)  ;  Mademoiselle  Mara  (1903)  :  Friend 
Bannah  (1906)  ;  Don  Quixote  (1908)  ;  Lily,  the 
Bill  Topper  (1910).  Among  the  notable  actors 
and  actresses  who  have  starred  in  his  plays  are 
Madame  Modjeaka,  Alexander  Salvini,  Madame 
Janauschek,  Julia  Neilson  and  Fred  Terry,  Ada 
Rehan,  Julia  Marlowe,  E.  H.  Sothero,  Annie 
Russell,  Marie  Tempest. 

KESTEB,  Vauqhan  (1869-1911).  An  Amer- 
ican novelist,  brother  of  Paul  Kester,  bom  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Mt.  Vemon,  Ohio,  and  under 
a  tutor.  He  made  story-writing  and  miscella- 
neous literary  work  his  profession,  and  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  GoamopoHtan  magazine.  Hia 
novel  The  Prodigal  Judge  (1911)  is  notable  for 
its  whimsical  humor  and  for  the  faithfolneu  of 
its  loi»l  (Southern)  characterization.   Other  of 
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bis  writings  include :  The  Manager  of  tke  B.  de  A. 
(1901)  ;  The  Fortunes  of  the  Landraya  (1905) ; 
john  o'  Jamettown  ( 1907 ) ;  and,  posthumously 
published.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust  (1912)  and 
The  Band  of  the  Mighty,  and  Other  Stories 
(lOIS),  which  contains  a  sketch  of  the  author 
by  Paul  Kester. 

K  E  S  T  N  E  B ,  AuousTE  Scheuseb.  See 
Scbeubes-Kestnbb,  Auquste. 

KESTREL.  One  of  the  smallest  of  the  true 
falcons  or  "noble"  birds  of  prey  {Falco  (Minun- 
oulus),  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  in  length  and 
the  commonest  of  all  the  British  Accipitres.  It 
is  widely  distributed  in  the  Old  World,  occur- 
ring in  Asia  and  north  Africa  as  well  as  in 
nearly  all  Europe,  where  it  occurs  in  a  number 
of  well-defined  subspecies.  It  is  nearly  related 
to  the  common  sparrow  hawk  of  America,  which 
it  resembles  in  color  and  habits  as  well  as  in 
size.  The  general  color  is  brick  red  above,  bulT, 
fawn,  or  rufous  beneath,  everywhere  marked 
with  black,  and  with  the  head  and  rump  bluish 
gray.  The  sexes  differ  marltedly  in  color,  the 
female  tending  towards  rusty  brown,  and  the 
male  towards  ashy  gray.  Like  all  true  falcons, 
the  kestrel  is  a  strong  flier,  but  it  is  easily  dia- 
tinguished  from  other  falcons  and  hawks  by  its 
habit  of  hovering  in  one  spot  for  some  time, 
sustaining  itself  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
wiivs.  When  doing  this,  it  always  keeps  its 
head  to  the  wind,  whence  has  arisen  (me  of  its 

Eopnlar  names,  windhover.  Like  the  sparrow 
awk,  the  kestrel  is  a  very  useful  bird,  its 
principal  diet  being  mice  and  insects,  in  the 
destruction  of  which  it  renders  real  service  to 
the  farmers.  It  occasionally  captures  small 
birds  and  can  be  trained  to  do  so,  but  its  use 
in  falconry  was  always  confined  to  the  lower 
classes,  among  whom  the  use  of  the  larger 
fnlcons  was  forbidden.  For  this  reason  the 
name  "kestrel"  came  to  be  applied  as  a  term  of 
contempt.  The  nest  is  made  in  hollow  trees,  in 
creviees  of  cliffs,  or  even  in  deserted  crows'  nests, 
and  the  eggs  are  usually  about  five  in  number, 
creamy  white,  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown. 
See  Plate  of  Falcons  and  FALConsT. 

EESWICX,  k£z^k.  A  market  town  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Derwentwater,  and  at  the  foot  of  Skiddaw 
Mountain,  22  miles  south-southwest  of  Carlisle 
(Map:  England,  C  2).  It  is  a  favorite  tourists' 
resort,  a  centre  of  picturesque  scenery,  and  con- 
tains the  residence  of  Southey  (Greta  Hall), 
also  his  burial  place,  and  a  museum  of  natural 
historv.  Silver,  lead,  and  zinc  ores  are  mined, 
and  Keswick  is  well  known  for  its  manufactures 
of  lead  pencils.  The  town  owns  its  water  and 
electric-lighting  supidies.  Pop.,  1901,  4461; 
1911,  4403. 

KETCH  (from  Turk,  gaig,  gofg,  boat).  A 
•mall  sailing  vessel  of  50  to  300  tons,  formerly 
quite  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  now 
not  BO  much  used.  Ketches  had  two  masts,  both 
■qnarC'rigged ;  the  mainmast,  very  much  higher 
than  the  after  mast,  was  placed  very  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  the  great  spread  of 
after  canvas  was  balanced  by  large  and  numer* 
ous  fore  and  aft  sails  forward.  The  ketch  was 
at  one  time  a  favorite  yachting  rig  and  was  also 
much  used  for  bomb  vessels,  the  clear  forward 
deck  bdng  moat  convoiient  for  mounting  a 
mortar. 

KETCH,  Jack.  The  popular  name  for  a  pub- 
lic hangman,  derived  from  John  Ketch,  an  Eng- 
lish executioner  notorious  in  the  seventeenth 


century.  The  name  is  also  referred  to  Jaeqne^ 
a  former  holder  of  the  manor  of  l^burn. 

KETCHIKAN",  k&ch'I-k&n'.  A  port  of  entry 
at  the  south  boundary  of  Alaska,  600  miles 
north  of  Seattle  (Map:  Alaska,  O  8).  It  had 
a  population  of  1613  in  1910.  Apart  from  its 
stirring  business  activity,  it  is  an  important 
place,  as  by  law  it  is  an  obligatory  port  of 
call  for  all  ships  engaged  in  trade  in  southeast 
Alaska.  It  is  a  modern  city,  with  electricity 
and  other  conveniences,  churches,  schools,  banks, 
etc.  Ketchikan  is  the  commercial  centre  of 
transportation  and  of  trade  for  the  adjacent  re- 
gions  and  mining  districts.  Among  these  is  the 
rich  and  productive  copper  region  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Island.  The  adjacent  native  village 
(pop,,  154)  has  a  government  school.  Tlio  cli- 
mate is  unusually  mild  in  winter,  December, 
with  an  average  temperature  of  26°,  being  the 
only  month  below  freciiing.  The  rainfall  is  very 
heavy,  exceeding  150  inches  annually. 

XIETEL,  ka'tcl,  CoBNELis  (1548-1010).  A 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Gouda.  He  wan  a  pupil 
for  a  very  short  time  of  Anthonie  van  Montfort 
at  Delfi  and  then  went  to  Paris  and  worked  at 
Fontainebleau.  Afterward  he  went  to  England 
(1673)  and  painted  a  numl>er  of  portraits  at 
the  court.  In  15S1  he  settled  at  Amsterdam, 
where  his  principal  work,  a  "Banquet  of  Marks- 
men" (1588),  is  preserved  in  the  Rijks-Museum. 

KE'TONES  (apocopated  from  acetone,  from 
acet-ic,  from  Lat.  acetum,  vinegar),  or  Acbtonbs. 
A  large  and  important  class  of  cartxm  com- 
pounds that  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
aldehydes.  \Vhile  the  aldehydes  (q.v.)  are 
characterized  by  the  carbonyl  group  CO  to  which 
one  hydrogen  atom  and  some  hydrocarbon  radicle 
are  attached,  and  while  most  organic  acids  are 
characterized  by  the  carbonyl  group  CO  to  which 
one  hydroxyl  group  (OH)  and  some  hydn)car- 
bon  radicle  are  attached,  the  ketones  contain  a 
carbonyl  group  to  which  (iro  hydrocarlxm  radi- 
cles are  attached.  If  R  and  R'  stand  for  any 
hydrocarbon  radicles,  like  methyl  (CK.)  or 
ethyl  (C*S|)>  the  following  formulas  represent 
respectively  the  structure  of  any  aldehyde,  any 
organic  acid,  and  any  ketone: 

H  OH  R 


AnaMrtvds  Ansoid 


AketoBS 


For  example,  ordinary  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and 
acetone  (the  simplest  ketone)  are  represented 
respectively  by  the  following  structural  formulas: 

H  OH  CH, 

cjo  cjo  (jo 

ck  ck,  cJh, 


Ordinary 
aldehyde 


Aeetio  acid 


Acetone 
(a  ketone) 


Just  as  aldehydes  are  obtained  from  primary 
alcohols  by  oxidation,  so  are  ketones  produced, 
by  the  oxidation  of  secondary  alcohols.  (See 
Alcohols.)  In  either  case  the  oxidation  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  two  faydrt^^  atoms  from 
the  alcohol  molecule.  Thus,  normal  propyl 
alcohol,  CH,.CH,.CII,OH,  yields  CIIvCIIi.CHO 
(propionic  aldehyde),  while  iBo-propvl  alcohol, 
CH,.CH(OH).CH,.  yields  CH,.CO.t'Il,  (acetone). 
One  of  the  general  methods  «nplov^  for  the 
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pTspftration  of  ketones  coasiBts  in  heating  the 
calcium  or  barium  aalte  of  organic  acids.  Thus, 
acetone  may  be  prepared  by  distiUisg  calcium  or 
barium  acetate.  ( See  AcBTonE. )  From  the 
higher  fatty  acids  ketones  may  be  obtained  di- 
rectly by  heating  the  acids  with  phoBphoric  an- 
hydride. Thus,  }icptylic  acid  may  Ibe  directly  de- 
composed, according  to  tfae  following  equation : 

2UHuC00H= CHu.CO.CtHu  +  COi  +  Hrf) 
Heptylic  acid  Di-h«zyUketone 

Ketones  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  Grignard 

reaction  (q.v.). 

Like  the  aldehydes,  ketones  are  capable  of 
combining  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  with  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  with  hydrazine  derivatives  (like 
phenyl  hydrazine),  etc.,  and  precisely  as  in  the 
case  of  aldehydes,  two  chlorine  atoms  may  be 
readily  snbstituted  for  the  oxygen  of  the  car- 
bonyl  group,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
ehloride.  Thus,  acetone  ma^  be  transformed 
into  di-chloro-propane,  accordmg  to  the  follow- 
ing  reaction: 

CH,.CO.CH,  +  PCU=CH^CCI|.CH»  +  POCU 

Aoetoue  Di-chloro-prapaoe 

The  most  important  difference  between  the  alde- 
hydes and  the  ketones  consists  in  the  fact  that, 
while  the  former  are  readily  oxidized  to  acids 
whose  molecules  contain  the  same  number  of 
carbon  atoms  as  the  aldehydes,  the  molecule  of 
a  ketone  is  split  up,  on  oxidation,  so  that  com- 
pounds of  simpler  structure,  i.e.,  containing  a 
smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms,  are  obtained. 
Thus,  acetone  (3  carbon  atoms)  breaks  up  into 
acetic  acid  (2  carbon  atoms)  and  carbon  dioxide 
<1  carbon  atom),  according  to  the  following 
equation; 

CH,.CO.CH,  -f  40-CH,.C0.0H  -f  CO,  +  HiO 

Acetone  Aoetio  moid  Carbon 

(Uoxide. 

If  at,  least  one  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicles 
composing  the  molecule  of  a  ketone  belongs  to 
the  benzene  series,  the  ketone  is  called  an  aro- 
matic ketone.  Thus,  benzophenone,  CbH,.CO.C!,Hb, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  beating  the  calcium 
salt  of  benzoic  acid,  is  an  aromatic  ketone. 
The  physical  and  many  of  the  chemical  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  a  given  ketone  depend,  of 
course,  not  only  on  the  eharaoteristic  carbonyl 
group  (CO),  but  also  on  the  nature  of  the 
radicles  to  which  that  group  is  attached.  See 
Aldehydes. 

'  KETT£IiEB,  k«t'tc-lSr,  Clemens  August, 
Babon  von  (1853-1900).  A  German  diplomat, 
bom  at  Potsdam  and  educated  for  the  army. 
Upon  reaching  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
he  resigned  his  einnmission  to  enter  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  In  the  same  year  (1882)  he  went 
as  a  student  interpreter  to  China  and  in  1883 
as  Councilor  of  State  distinguished  himself  in 
the  disturbances  of  that  year  in  Canton.  After 
being  Consul  at  Tientsin,  in  1802,  he  became 
Secretary  of  the  German  Legation  at  Washing- 
ton (1893).  Three  years  afterward,  having 
married  an  American,  he  was  named  Minister 
to  Mexico,  whence  he  returned  to  China  in  1899' 
as  Plenipotentiary  at  Peking.  During  the  Boxer 
rebellion  of  the  following  year,  Ketteler,  who 
was  an  excellent  Chinese  scholar,  represented 
the  diplomats  of  the  other  countries.  On  June 
20  he  started  for  an  interview  with  the  govern- 
ment and  was  shot  in  his  sedan  chair  by  a. 
Chinee  offiopr. 
KETTEItEBt   Wilhelic   Euaruel,  Babon. 


vow  (1811-77).  A  German  Soman  Catholic 
ecclesiastic  and  Ultramontane  leader.  He  was 
bom  at  MUnster,  Prussia,  and  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Brieg  in  Switzerland,  then  studied 
law  at  GOttingen,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Heidel- 
berg, and  entered  the  civil  service  at  MUnster, 
but  suddenly  changed  his  course  and  be^an  the 
study  of  theology.  He  was  ordained  in  1844 
and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Frankfort 
Parliament  (1848).  In  1860  fae  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Mainz.  The  object  of  his  life 
was  to  gain  for  the  Church  absolute  freedom 
from  state  control ;  he  therefore  opposed  Bis- 
marck and  the  HohenzolleraB  with  unremitting 
energy.  At  the  Vatican  Council  he  voted 
against  the  declaration  of  papal  infallibility, 
but  on  its  pronouncement  submitted  to  it  imme- 
diately and  even  defended  the  new  dogma  in  sev- 
eral pastoral  letters.  Henceforth  he  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in 
its  contest  with  the  German  Empire,  advocating 
a  policy  of  unconditional  resistance  to  the 
state's  legislation  in  connection  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs.  (See  Kultubkampf.)  He  wrote: 
Freiheit,  Auioritat  und  Eirche  (7th  ed.,  1862)  ; 
Die  wahren  Orundlagen  des  religidsen  Friedens 
( 1868) ;  Das  allgemeine  Konsil  und  geine  Bedeu- 
tunff  fUr  itnsere  Zeit  (5th  ed.,  1869) ;  Die  Katho- 
like*  tnt  deuttchen  Reiche  (6th  ed.,  1873) ;  Der 
Kulturkampf  gegen  die  katholiecke  Kirche,  ete. 
(1874). 

KET'TEBING.  A  market  town  in  North- 
amptonshire, England,  14  miles  northeast  of 
Northampton  (Map:  England,  F  4).  It  has 
iron-ore  quarries,  blast  furnaces,  and  manufac- 
tures boots  and  shoes,  brushes,  clothing,  and 
agricultural  tools.  Tlie  large  and  handsome 
parish  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  has  a 
tower  dating  from  1450,  and  there  is  a  fine  town 
hall  with  com  exchange.  Modem  buildings  in- 
clude a  free  library,  hospitals,  and  Victoria 
Hall.  Kettering  has  a  free  grammar  school 
and  owns  its  water  works.  Pop.,  1901,  28,663; 
1911,  29,972. 

KETTPLEDRUM'.  A  metallic  kettle  or 
basin,  made  of  copper  or  brass,  with  a  head  of 
vellum,  which  is  lapped  over  an  iron  ring  and 
fitted  outside  of  the  kettle.  By  means  of  Bcrews 
the  head  may  he  ti^tened  or  loosened.  The 
drums  are  played  by  means  of  a  mallet  covered 
with  felt  or  leather.  By  means  of  the  screws 
the  instruments  can  be  tuned.  In  modem  or- 
chestras there  are  generally  three  kettledrums, 
tuned  in  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdorainant. 
Modem  composers  require  the  kettledrums  to 
change  their  tones  within  the  same  movement 
and  often  without  many  bars  of  rest.  To  en- 
able the  pcirformer  to  meet  these  requirements, 
Richard  Ludwig,  of  Leipzig,  invented  a  kettle- 
drum which  in  very  short  time  can  be  tuned 
to  any  interval.  Instead  of  turning  each  in- 
dividual screw  the  performer  turns  only  one 
large  one,  by  means  of  which  all  the  others  are 
operated.  The  larger  of  the  two  drums  is 
tuned  in  F,  the  smaller  in  Bb.  By  means  of  a 
pedal  any  interval  within  a  perfect  fifth  can  be 
obtained;  so  that  the  larger  drum  can  produce 
all  tones  between  F  and  c,  and  the  smaller^  all 
tones  between  Bb  and  f,  giving  the  performer 
the  possibility  of  producing  any  chromatic  inter- 
val between  F  and  f.  The  chief  use  of  the  kettle- 
drum is  to  emphasize  rhythmic  figures.  Consult 
P.  de  Laverni^re,  La  iimiale  (Paris,  1913). 

EETTLEDBTTM.  A  term  which  used  to  be 
employed — and  still  is,  perhaps — to^  describe  -a 
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flodal  gathering,  a  sort  of  aftenuxm  tea,  and 
generally  a  gathering  .of  women.  This  latter 
use  of  the  word  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  British  army  in  India.  It  Bomeumes  hai>- 
pened  in  the  emergencies  of  camp  life  that  in  an 
entertainment  given  by  officers  and  their  wives 
there  was  a  lack  of  requisite  furniture,  so  that 
the  heads  of  kettledrums  were  made  to  serve  in 
place  of  tables  to  hold  the  cups  of  tea.  Hence, 
by  metonymy,  the  article  used  gave  name  to  the 
oceauon  on  which  it  was  oaed. 

SETT'S  BEBEI/LIOV.  A  pt^ular  ontbreak 
which  took  place  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1549, 
under  the  leadership  of  ^bert  and  William 
Kett,  brothers.  They  are  mentioned  as  a  tanner 
and  a  mercer,  living  in  Wymondham,  Norfolk; 
but  both  were  landholders  of  consequence,  Rob- 
ert holding  the  manor  of  Wymondham,  besides 
other  lands.  He  was  the  chief  leader  of  the 
revolt,  although  assisted  by  William  and  two 
other  brothers.  The  rising  b^an  at  Attlebor- 
ough  on  June  20,  1549,  with  the  destruction  of 
the  fences  and  hedges  inclosing  the  common 
lands  of  Harpham  and  Attleborough  belonging 
to  the  manor  of  Wilby;  but  the  Kett  brothers 
were  not  drawn  into  it  until  the  9th  of  July. 
Having  accepted  the  command,  Robert  Kett  led 
the  insurgents  to  Norfolk,  establishii^  a  camp 
on  Mousebold  Heath  near  t^,  where  his  forcea 
increased  to  the  number  of  16,000  men.  He 
maintained  excellent  order,  establishing  his  tri- 
bunal under  an  oak  tree,  which  long  bore  the 
name  of  Rett's  Oak.  There  the  delegates  of  21 
hundreds  of  Norfolk  and  one  hundred  of  Suffolk 
met  and  drew  up  a  petiWon  of  their  grievances, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Privy  Council  in  London. 
From  this  petition  it  is  evident  that  the  revolt 
was  chiefly  directed  against  the  inclosures  of 
the  common  land  and  the  consequent  eviction  of 
the  tenantry,  all  of  which  was  being  done  oon- 
trary  to  custom  and  to  laws  recently  enacted 
by  Parliament.  The  petition  also  contained 
moderate  demands  for  the  redressal  of  other 
feudal  wrongs,  one  of  which  specified  that  all 
bondmen  be  made  free.  On  August  1  Kett  cap- 
tured Norfolk,  putting  to  rout  a  force  of  2500 
men  sent  to  its  rescue.  The  revolt  was  finally 
suppressed  by  a  force  under  the  £arl  of  War- 
wick,  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Dussindale,  in  which 
more  than  3500  of  the  insurgents  were  killed. 

gained  this  victory  through'  a  force  of  Ger- 
man lanzknechts,  whose  firearms  the  insurgents 
were  unable  to  withstand.  Both  of  the  Ketts 
were  captured  and  suffered  death  on  the  gallows. 
Consult  Russei,  Kett'a  Rebellion  (London,  1850), 
and  Clayton,  Robert  Kett  and  tJie  Iforfolk  RiS' 
ing  (ib.,  1912). 

XETUFA,  k£-tS^p&.  A  fishing  owl  of  the 
Oriental  genus  Ketupa;  specifically  the  Javan 
one  (ffetupo  javanengia) .  Other  species  are 
commonly  known  from  Asia  Minor  to  southern 
China.  All  are  large  tufted  owls,  with  the  feet 
naked  of  feathers,  and  the  talons  large,  strong, 
and  roughened,  in  adaptation  to  the  catching  of 
living  fish  and  crabs,  upon  which  this  genus 
mainly  feeds,  though  birds  and  small  mammals 
are  also  taken. 

"KEUK-TOWt  kyTRS'fou'.  A  city  in  China. 
See  KiOH-Fow. 

XEUI,  k^i.   See  BooHAZ-Kmn. 

KEUKA  (k^-Q^kA)  LAKE,  or  Crooked  Lake. 
A  Y-shaped  lake,  lying  partly  in  Steuben  and 
partly  in  Yates  County,  west-central  New  York 
{Map:  New  York,  C  6).  The  stem  and  the 
branches  lie  in  narrow  valleys  formed  by  hilla. 


All  of  th«  braochea  are  singularly  uniform  in 
their  width,  the  two  northern  arms  being  about 
mile  wide,  and  the  main  stem  about  1  mile 
wide.  Much  of  the  scenery  from  the  lake  and 
the  shores  is  very  beautiful.  At  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  which  is  it«  head,  is  Hammonds- 

?3rt  (pop.,  1910,  1254),  and  at  the  foot  Peon 
an  (q.v.).    The  waters  are  carried  eastward 
to  Swieg,  Lake  (q.v.). 

KETJTEB,  koi'p§r  (dialectic  German  term, 
near  Coburg,  for  red,  sandy  clay).  The  upper 
division  of  the  Triassic  syst^  in  Europe.  It 
is  r^resented  in  Germany  by  a  series  of  marls, 
sandstones,  dolomite  and  gypsum  beds,  more 
than  1000  feet  thick.  In  Great  Britain  it  in- 
cludes marls  and  sandstones  with  gypsum  and 
rock  salt  and  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  about 
3000  feet.  Bones  and  footprints  of  the  labyrin- 
thodont  and  saurian  reptiles  are  found  in  the 
Keuper. 

kfi.  A  township  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Thames,  6  miles  west-southwest  of 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  London  (Map;  London,  E  5). 
It  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, about  270  acres  in  extent,  with  their 
famous  collection  of  plants,  native  and  exotic. 
There  are  numerous  conservatories  and  hot- 
houses, a  palm  house,  an  arboretum,  three  mu- 
seums, a  winter  garden  or  temperate  house,  an 
American  garden,  a  ten-story  pagoda  163  feet 
high,  a  Pantheon  and  a  Temple  of  Victory  with 
dates  and  mementos  of  historic  English  battles, 
a  laboratory,  and  the  elegant  North  Gallery, 
containing  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  of 
tropical  flowers.  The  Botanic  Garden^,  com- 
menced by  the  mother  of  George  III,  owe  much 
of  their  celebrity  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hoi^er  (q.v.) 
and  Sir  Josiah  D.  Hooker.  Th^  were  presented 
to  the  nation  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1840,  since 
when  they  have  been  open  to  the  public.  There 
is  also  an  observatory,  used  chiefly  as  a  me- 
teorolc^cal  station.  Kew  Palace,  once  the  fa- 
vorite reddence  of  George  III,  is  close  to  the 
northern  entrance.  The  church  contains  an  or- 
gan which  once  belonged  to  Handel;  in  the 
churchyard  are  buried  the  artists  Mever  and 
Gainsborough.    Pop.,  1901,  2699;  1911,  2806. 

KEWANEE,  k£-wrn$.  A  city  in  Henry 
Co.,  111.,  66  miles  north  by  west  of  Peoria, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road (Map:  Illinois,  D  3).  It  has  a  public 
library  and  two  parks.  Coal  is  mined  in  the 
vicinity,  and  there  are  extensive  tube  and  boiler 
works,  employing  about  4900  persons,  and  manu- 
factures of  agricultural  implements,  steam- 
heating  apparatus,  gasoline  engines,  water-supply 
systems,  pumps,  gloves  and  mittens,  e^.  Ke- 
wance  has  adopted  the  commission  form  of 
government,  the  mayor  and  four  commissioners 
being  elected  every  four  years.  The  water  worica 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
Pop.,  1900.  8382;  1910,  9307;  1914  (U.  S.  est), 
13,473;   1920.  16,026. 

KEWAUNEE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Kewaunee  Co.,  Wis.,  on  Lake  Michigan  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kewaunee  River,  37  miles  east 
of  Green  Bay,  on  the  Kewaunee,  Green  Bav,  and 
Western  Railroad  (Map:  Wisconsin,  F  4).  It 
is  in  a  fertile  agricidtural  and  dairying  country 
and  has  pea  canneries,  gas-engine  works,  agrirul- 
tural  implement  works,  planing  milts,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  etc.  Kewaune<>  was  settled  in 
1850  and  was  incorporated  in  1882.  The  electric- 
light  plant  is  owned  by  the  city.  Pop.,  1000, 
1773;  1910,  1839.  ^  , 
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JUfiWiSENAWAN  (k«'w6-naVan)  SEBIES. 
A  group  of  conglomerates,  aani^tonea,  and  lime- 
stones, with  interbedded  sheets  of  volcanic 
rocks,  which  outcrop  in  the  western  Lake  Su- 
perior region.  They  belong  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Algonkian,  althoiufh  some  geologists  have 
classed  them  witii  the  Cambrian.  Their  maxi- 
mum thickness  is  about  40,000  feet.  The  strata, 
vhich  appear  in  great  force  on  Keweenaw  Penin- 
sula and  farther  westward,  dip  below  I<ake  Su- 
perior and  come  to  the  surface  again  on  the 
northern  shores  in  Minnesota.  The  rich  copper 
deposits  of  Michigan  occur  in  this  series.  See 
PbE'Caubbian  FoBMATioi«s;  Algonkian  System. 

KEY  (AS.  cag,  ccege^  OFriea.  kai,  kei;  prob- 
ably connected  with  OHO.  kll,  Qer.  Keil,  IceL 
keiler,  wedge,  peg).  A  common  heraldic  bearing 
in  the  insignia  of  sees,  seats  of  learning,  and  re- 
ligious houses,  particularly  such  as  are  supposed 
to  be  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Peter.  Two 
keys  in  saltire  are  frequent,  and  keys  are  some- 
times interlaced  or  linked  together  at  the  bowB, 
i.e.,  rings.  Keys  indorsed  are  placed  side  by 
side,  the  wards  away  from  each  other.  In  secu- 
lar  heraldry  keys  sometimes  d^ote  office  in  the 
state.   See  Hebaldby. 

JLtsx*.  In  meclianics  and  building  any  piece 
driven  into  a  recess  provided  for  it  between  two 
pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  them  immov- 
ably together,  is  called  a  key.  Keys  are  usu- 
ally tapering  or  wedge-shaped  and  are  com- 
monly used  in  machinery  to  secure  a  wheel  to 
its  pinion  or  axle,  in  anchors  to  prevent  the 
slipping  of  the  stock  in  the  shank,  and  in  car- 
pentry to  lock  the  members  of  a  scarfed  joint; 
while  the  crowning  voussoir  of  an  arch,  which 
"locks"  the  arch,  is  called  the  key  or  k^stone. 
In  plastering,  the  hold  of  the  plaster  on  the 
masonry,  brickwork,  or  lathing,  by  its  beil^c 
forced  into  interstices,  is  called  ite  key. 

MAJOR  KEYS 
No.ofehaTpa       0  1284667 

No.  of  flats       13    U    10    9      8     7     9    1  S 

MINOBIKEYS 

No.<rfahaipa       0128460  7 

„  (  AEBRCtGtDfaS 

N«ae.ofk«y»  j^^jy^         A     £    S    A    A  Si 

No.  of  flats       12     11     10     9      8      7      6  6 

XET.  In  music,  all  the  tones  of  any  given 
scale  consideKd  collectively  and  in  tiieir  har- 
monic rather  than  their  melodic  relations.  The 

term  is  not  at  all  synonymous  with  "scale,"  but 
has  a  much  broader  meaning.  A  scale  consists 
only  of  single  tones  in  melodic  succession, 
whereas  a  key  comprises  not  only  the  tones  of 
the  scale  itself,  but  all  chorda  constructed  upon 
those  tones.  Each  key  is  named  after  the  key- 
note or  tonic,  i.e.,  the  lowest  tone  of  the  scale 
belon^ng  to  that  key.  There  are  as  muiy  k^s 
as  there  are  scales,  i.e.,  12  major  and  12  minor. 
The  major  and  minor  scales  differ  in  the  position 
of  the  semitone — the  former  having  this  semi- 
tone between  the  third  and  fourth,  the  latter 
between  the  second  and  third  degrees.  The  semi- 
tone leading  into  the  octave,  and  known  as  the 
leading  tone,  is  common  to  both  major  and  minor 
Bcal^  and  is  found  between  the  seventh  and 
ei^th  d^rees.  For  the  major  se^es  the  one 
banning  on  G  is  r^farded  as  the  fundamental 
scue.  Because  all  the  tones  appear  without  any 
chromatic  alteration,  it  is  also  called  the  natural 


scale.  This  is  really  a  miHK»ner,  since  all  major 
scales  are  exactly  alike  as  regards  the  succes- 
sion of  tones  and  semitones ;  there  is  only  a  dif- 
ference in  pitch.  The  only  reason  why  this 
scale  is  called  natural  is  that  on  instrumenta 
having  a  k^board  all  the  tones  are  played  on 
the  miite  k^s,  while  all  other  scales  require 
the  use  of  a  number  of  black  ke^  For  instance, 
if  the  major  scale  is  begun  on  D  the  F  must  be 
sharpened,  so  as  to  preserve  the  semitone  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  degrees;  for  the 
same  reason  the  C  must  also  be  sharpened. 
Among  the  minor  keys  that  of  A  bears  the  same 
relation  to  all  the  others  as  the  key  of  C  bears 
to  the  other  major  keys.  Every  composition  is 
written  in  a  definite  key,  which  can  l>e  deter- 
mined at  onoe  by  glancing  at  the  key  signature. 
Instead  of  marking  each  sharp  or  flat  required 
in  the  composition,  it  is  customary  to  indicate 
at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  all  tlie  notes  which 
require  chromatic  alteration.  Wliether  the  mode 
is  major  or  minor  can  generally  be  determined 
by  the  opening  chord,  for,  as  a  rule,  composi- 
tions Iwgin  with  the  tonic  chord.  The  keys  of 
C  major  and  A  minor,  requiring  no  cliromatic 
alterations,  have  therefore  no  signature.  The 
number  of  ^arps  or  flate  for  the  other  Iectb  is 
determined  by  the  circle  of  fifths.  (See  Tem- 
PKRAMENT.)  Taking  the  key  of  G,  whose  tonic 
lies  a  fifth  above  C,  one  sharp  is  required;  the 
key  of  D,  whose  tonic  lies  a  fifth  above  G,  re- 

3uires  two  sharps;  etc.  The  number  of  flats  is 
etermined  by  proceeding  from  C  in  fifths  doum- 
ward.  The  signatures  of  minor  keys  are  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner.  Since  tlie  key  of 
A  minor  lies  a  minor  third  below  the  correspond- 
ing major  key  of  C,  it  follows  that  all  other 
minor  keys  are  found  a  minor  third  below  the 
corresponding  major  keys.  The  following  is  a 
complete  toble  of  all  the  key  signatures: 

The  keys  printed  in 
capitals  are  the  only 
8     9      10     11      12  ones  in  practical  use. 

dS     it  €i(0   b|(o)      Owing  to  the  equal 
^   Eft    Bb    V      C         temperament  (q.v.) 
*     *     *     *      0         now  in  use  for  aU 
instnimente,  enhar- 
8    9      10    11     18         monic  changes  cause 
t$    i4     0t  <*(d)  ■»(»)    no  difficulty.  On 
P     C      Q     D      A         keyed  instruments, 
43       3      10         ^'^^        pianoforte  or 
organ,  the  tones  Ft 
and  Gb  are  identical,  being  boUi  played  oa 
the  same  key.    It  is  therefore  immaterial  for 
■such  instruments  whether  a  piece  is  written 
in  Fit  or  G|).    It  certainly  is  much  simpler  to 
write  in  Dl>  with  only  five  flats  than  in  the  en- 
harmonic key  of  CJt  with  seven  sliarps.    In  the 
above  tables  the  keys  printed  in  small  letters 
are  such  as  correspond  to  those  in  large  letters 
above  or  below.    They  are  given  only  to  show 
that  by  going  through  the  circle  of  fifths  wa 
again  crane  to  the  starting  point. 

Just  as  the  several  tones  ^f  a  scale  bear  a 
certain  relatitmship  to  one  another,  so  there 
exists  also  a  similar  relationship  among  the 
keys.  A  relative  or  parallel  key  is  a  minor  key 
having  the  same  signature  as  its  corresponding 
major  key  or  vice  versa.  Thus,  C  major  and  A 
minor,  C  minor  and  Eb  major,  A  major  and  FJt 
minor,  are  relative  or  parallel  keys.  Related 
kem  are  those  whose  tonic  tones  stand  in  some 
relaticm  to  one  another.  O  lud  F  are  closely 
related  to  C  because  the  tonic  of  the  form«-  key 
is  the  Afth  above,  tiiat  of  the  latter  key  the 
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fifth  bdow  C.  Bemot*  or  eeelreme  key»  are  those 
whose  tonic  tones  stand  in  no  or  some  very  dis- 
tant relation  to  one  another.  See  MajoB; 
MiNOB;  Modes;  Tonality. 

In  another  sense  the  word  "key"  is  used  to  de- 
note a  series  of  levers  composing  the  keyboard 
of  keyed  instruments.  In  the  pianoforte  these 
k^s  are  manipulated  by  the  fingers.  They  cause 
the  hammers  to  strike  the  strings.  The  organ 
has  a  similar  set  of  kt^s,  which  open  Talves  for 
the  passage  of  the  wind  into  the  pipes.  There  is 
also  a  set  of  keys  manipulated  by  the  feet  and 
called  pedal.  In  the  instruments  of  the  wood- 
wind class  the  levers  lying  on  the  outside  of  the 
tube  and  covering  the  air  holes  are  also  called 
keys.  Tliey  differ  from  the  valves  of  brass  in- 
struments, which  latter  are  inside  of  the  tube. 
See  Ketboabd;  yAi.vB. 

KEY,  k&,  Sib  Astuct  Coopeb  (1821-88).  A 
distinguished  British  naval  officer,  son  of  the 
surgeon  Charles  Aston  Key.  He  was  born  in 
Ixindon  and  entered  the  navy  in  1833.  He  served 
with  distinction  on  the  South  American  Station 
(1844-46),  in  the  Baltic  during  the  Crimean 
War  (made  C.B.  in  1855),  and  in  China  in  1857. 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission of  national  defense,  and  in  1863  cap- 
tain of  the  gunnery  ship  Ewc^lent  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Royal  Naval  College.  In  1866 
(then  a  rear  admiral)  he  became  director  of 
naval  ordnance.  In  1872  he  organized  and  was 
made  president  of  the  new  Royal  Naval  College 
at  Greenwich  and  in  1873  was  made  a  K.C.B. 
and  a  vice  admiral.  Ho  was  commander  in  chief 
on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  Station 
in  1876  and  became  admiral  in  1878  and  senior 
naral  lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  G.C.B.  in  1882. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  British 
navy,  in  training  its  personnel,  and  in  develop- 
ing its  materiel. 

KEY,  ki,  David  McKbitdbke  (1824-1900). 
An  American  jurist  and  cabinet  officer,  bom  in 
Greene  Co.,  Tenn.  He  graduated  at  Hiawassee 
CoUc^  in  1850,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
in  1853  became  a  resident  of  Chattanooga.  He 
opposed  the  secession  movement  in  Tennessee 
and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  Andrew  Johnson; 
but,  unlike  him,  after  the  secession  of  the  State, 
he  joined  the  Confederate  army  and  served 
throughout  the  war  in  the  Fort^-third  Tennessee 
Regiment,  of  which  he  became  lieutenant  colonel. 
After  the  war  he  joined  the  Republican  party, 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1870,  and  in  1875  was  ap- 

S Dinted  to  succeed  Andrew  Johnson  in  the  United 
tates  Senate,  where  he  served  until  1877.  He 
was  then  defeated  for  reflection,  but  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  Postraaster-General  in  Presi- 
dent Hayes's  cabinet.  In  1880  President  Hayes 
appointed  him  United  States  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  and  middle  district  of  Tennessee, 
from  which  position  he  retired  in  1894. 

KEY,  kl,  Ellgr  (Kabolina  Sofia)  (1849- 
1926).  A  Swedish  social  and  ethical  writer,  of 
international  importance.  The  daughter  of  B^il 
Key  and  his  wife,  nte  Countess  I^se,  she  was 
bom  at  "Sundsholm,"  Sm&land,  of  a  family  of 
landed  gentry  and  statesmen  in  which  strains 
of  Scottish  and  E^^ish  blood  were  blended.  She 
was  educated  at  home  and  became  in  her  twen- 
tieth year  the  secretary  of  her  father,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Riksdag.  From  1870  on  she  was  a 
contributor  to  periodicals,  on  literary,  historical, 
and  sociological  subjects.   Her  father's  fortone 


lost,  she  became  a  teacher  in  a  private  school, 
and  in  addition  to  teaching  from  1880  to  1899 
she  was  constantly  writing  and  lecturing  at  the 
People's  Institute  at  Stodtholm  and  elsewhere. 
From  1899  to  1010  she  lived  much  abroad,  the 
success  of  her  books  afterward  enabling  her  to 
make  a  pennanent  country  home  for  herself  in 
Sweden.  An  ardent  feminist,  with  views  of  love 
and  marriage  tiiat  startle  the  conventional  and 
with  convictions  on  the  sex  relations  that  con- 
demn at  certain  points  old  moral  standards,  she 
was  exposed  to  unwarranted  slander  and  abuse, 
which,  however,  was  offset  by  the  admiration  of 
"advanced"  thinkers  everywhere — among  them 
Maeterlinck,  Bernard  Shaw,  Georg  Brandes,  and 
Havelock  Ellis.  Though  known  primarily  as  a 
writer  on  social  ethics  and  sex  questions,  she 
gained  distinction  in  several  other  fields.  Her 
works  have  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
the  following  titles  indicating  those  which  have 
appeared  in  English:  The  Century  of  the  Child 
(1909) ;  Love  and  Ethica  (1911) ;  The  Morality 
of  Woman  (1911);  The  Woman  Movement 
(1912)  ;  The  Torpedo  under  the  Ark  "Ibsen  and 
Women"  (1912);  Rahel  Varnhagen  (1913),  a 
biography;  The  Renaissance  of  Motherhood 
(1914);  The  Tounger  OenentHon  (1914).  Im- 
portant works  of  ners  not  Englished  are:  The 
Misuse  of  Woman's  Power  (1896);  Woman's 
Psychology  and  Woman's  Logic  (1896);  Life- 
Lines  (1903-06).  For  some  bibliographical  and 
much  general  information,  consult  the  brief  biog- 
raphy, L.  N.  Hamilton,  Ellen  Key:  Her  Life  ond 
her  Work  (Stockholm,  1904;  Eng.  trans.,  New 
York,  1913),  and  Nordisk  Familjebok,  vol.  xiii 
(Stockholm,  n.  d.). 

KBY,  Ebnst  Axxl  Henbik  (1832-1901). 
A  Swedish  anatomist,  bom  in  Smfiland.  He 
studied  at  Lund,  became  assistant  surgeon  at  the 
Seraphim  Hospital  in  Stodtholm  (1858),  and 
studied  pathology  and  histology  in  Germany 
under  Scnultze  and  Virchow.  He  was  professor 
of  pathological  anatomy  in  the  Caroline  Institute 
of  Stockholm  (1862-97),  of  which  he  was  for 
many  years  rector.  In  1882  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Swedish  Lower  House.  Key  edited 
NordMct  medioinskt  Arkiv  (1860  et  seq.),  and 
the  valuable  collection,  Vr  vir  tids  forikning 
(1872-80),  and  wrote:  Studien  in  der  Anatomie 
des  Nervenaysteme  und  des  Bindegewebes  (2 
vols.  1875-76) ,  which  won  him  the  Montyou 
prize  from  the  French  Academy.  He  also  wrote 
on  the  history  of  Swedish  medicine,  especially 
ophthalmology  (1892) ;  and  Till  k^rgiena  Ms- 
toria  i  Sverige  (1897). 

KEY,  ke,  Francis  Soott  (1780-1843).  A 
lawyer,  born  in  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  Aug.  9,  1780, 
noted  in  American  letters  as  the  author  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  was  a  graduate  of 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  He  prac- 
ticed law  at  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1801,  and  later 
removed  to  Washington,  where  he  became  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
1814,  during  the  attack  of  the  British  on  Balti- 
more, he  went  on  an  errand,  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  the  British  fleet,  but  was  detained  while 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  the  defense 
of  Baltimore,  was  taking  place.  He  watched 
the  progress  of  the  fight  from  ttie  British  ship 
during  the  night  and  in  the  morning,  seeing  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  stilP  waving  triumphantly, 
composed  his  famous  song.    This  was  at  once 

f rinted  and  became  almost  instantly  popular, 
t  was  Butu;  to  the  tune  "Anacreon  in  Heaven," 
and  is  to-&y  perhaps  the  favorite  h^ic  song 
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of  America.  By  general  order  it  is  the  national 
air  in  the  army  and  navy,  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  was  printed,  with  other  poems  by  Key, 
in  1857,  the  volume  as  a  whole  adding  nothing 
to  his  reputation.  Consult:  J.  T.  Brooke,  Sketch 
of  the  Character  of  the  Late  Francis  Scott  Key 
{Cincinnati,  1843);  F.  S.  Key-Smith,^ JVanofa 
Scott  Key,  with  a  Glimpse  of  hit  Anoeators 
(Washington,  1909);  id.,  Francis  8eott  Keg, 
Author  o7  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  What  Else 
he  Was,  and  Who  (ib.,  1911). 

KEY,  Thomas  Hewitt  (1799-1875).  An 
English  classical  scholar,  born  in  London.  He 
gr^uated  at  Trinity  Collie,  Cambrit^,  in 
1821,  and  studied  medicine  at  Cambridge  and  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  London.  In  1824  he  was  colled 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  UniverBity  of 
Virginia,  then  in  its  infancy.  Ill  health  com- 
pelled his  return  to  England  in  1827.  In  1828, 
when  the  University  of  London  was  founded,  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  Latin  there  and  held  it 
until  1S41.  From  1842  until  his  death  he  was 
professor  of  comparative  grammar  in  the  same 
institution  and  at  the  same  time  served  as  bead 
master  of  the  preparatory  school  connected  with 
University  College;  he  had  been  joint  head  maa* 
ter  of  the  sdiool  from  1832.  As  a  philologist,  he 
produced  numerous  pamphlets  containing  essays 
and  reviews,  and  a  controversial  argument  on 
Donaldson's  Yarronianus.  He  contributed  to  the 
Penny  Cyclopcedia  and  the  Journal  of  Education. 
In  1846  he  published  a  Latin  Grammar  on  the 
System  of  Crude  Forma  (by  "crude  forms"  he 
meant  uninflected  forms,  word  stems;  he  bor- 
rowed this,  device  from  the  teaching  of  Sanskrit 
grammar ) .  His  other  works  include  Philologiotd 
Essays  (1868)  and  Language:  Its  Origin  and 
Development  (1874),  in  which  he  advocated  the 
onomatopoetic  theory  of  the  origin  of  language. 
His  best  energies  were  given  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Latin-English  Dictionary  ( 1888) ,  which 
was  published,  after  his  death,  in  an  unftnished 
state,  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  Con- 
sult Hicks,  T.  Heioitt  Key  (Cambridge,  1S93). 

EEY^OABD.  A  frame  containing  a  Bet  of 
keys,  placed  in  the  front  part  of  tii'e  pianoforte 
or  organ.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  keys, 
or  digitals,  taken  collectively.  The  natural  keys 
are  of  wood  covered  with  white  ivory,  and  the 
raised  keys,  touched  to  produce  sharps  and  flats, 
are  blocks  of  ebony  or  other  hard  black  wood. 
The  influence  of  the  keyboard  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  music  is  important.  The  earli- 
est keyboard  of  which  we  have  record  was  that 
of  the  hydraulic  or  water  organ,  a  Greek  inven- 
tion of  the  second  century.  In  this  the  keys,  18 
in  number,  were  all  level.  Strange  to  say,  the 
principle  of  the  balanced  key,  which  had  to  be 
rediscovered  in  the  seventeraith  century,  was  then 
well  known.  Our  modern  chromatic  keyboard 
was  in  use  as  early  as  1361,  though  the  keys 
were  so  large  tbat  they  had  to  be  struck  with 
the  fist  Their  width  was,  however,  gradually 
lessened,  and  in  the  spinet  made  by  Pasi,  of 
Modena,  in  1490  (the  earliest  instrumoit  of  this 
class) ,  and  in  the  organ  of  St.  Blaise  at  Bruns- 
wick (1409),  the  compass  was  approximately 
that  of  our  present  keyboard.  In  most  of  the 
early  instruments  the  natural  notes  are  black 
and  the  sharps  and  flats  white.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  re-form  the  keyboard.  The 
principal  objection  to  all  rearrangements  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  mass  of  beautiful  music 
written  for  the  modern  pianoforte  which  could 
not  be  adapted  to  an  instrument  with  a  differ- 


ently arranged  keyboard.  See  Cutiohwd; 
FinoEB  BoABD ;   Haspsicuobd  ;   SpmET ;  Tbk- 

PEKAUEHT;  ViBOISAL. 

KEYES,  kez,  Chables  RoLLtN  (1864-  ). 
An  American  geologist.  Bom  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  he  graduated  from  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  in  1887,  and  ixxk  his  PhJ>.  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins in  1892.  He  assisted  on  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  (1889-90),  was  paleontologist 
of  Missouri  (1890-92)  and  assistant  geologist 
of  Iowa  (1892-94),  directed  the  Missouri  Geo- 
logical Survey  (1894-97),  and  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Mexico  State  School  of  Mines 
(1902-06).  After  1890  he  was  a  consulting 
mining  engineer  and  was  interested  in  various 
mining  operations.  His  publications  include: 
Oeologiaal  Formattont  (1802) ;  Coal  Deposite  of 
Iowa  ( 1893 ) ;  Orgtmissation  of  Qeologteal  Sur- 
veys (1804);  PiUeontology  of  Missouri  (1804); 
Maryland  Granites  (1805)  ;  Origin  and  Classifi- 
cations  of  Ore  Deposits  (1900) ;  Genesis  of  Lake 
Valley  Silver  Deposits  { 1907 )  ;  Osxirk  Lead  and 
Zinc  DepoHta  (1909);  Deflation' (1910) ;  Mid- 
Continental  Eolation  (1911);  Annotated  Bib- 
liography of  lotca  Geology  (1913). 

KEYES,  Edwabd  Lawbbnoe  (1843-1924). 
An  American  surgeon,  sm  of  Gen.  E.  D.  Keyes. 
Be  was  bom  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1863  and  from  tlra  medicu  department 
of  New  York  University  In  1866,  and  studied  in 
Paris  for  a  time.  He  became  surgeon  to  several 
New  York  hospitals  and  from  1869  to  1890  was 
a  member  of  tne  faculty  of  the  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal Medical  College.  He  published:  A  Practihal 
Treatise  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito- 
urinary Organs,  with  W.  H.  Van  Bnren  (1874; 
2d  rev.  ed.,  by  E.  L.  Keyes  and  E.  L.  Keyes,  Jr., 
1905 )  ;  Tonic  Treatment  of  Syphilis  { 1877 ;  rev. 
ed.,  1896) ;  The  Venereal  Diseases  (1880) ;  Sur- 
gery of  the  Kidneys,  the  Bladder,  and  the  Oeni- 
talia  in  the  Male  (1905). 

KEYES,  EUEBSON  WnxABD  (1828-97).  An 
American  lawyer  and  educator  born  at  James- 
town, N.  Y.  In  1848  he  graduated  from  the 
State -Normal  School  at  Albany.  He  was  deputy 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  New 
York  in  1867-6S  and  acting  superintendent  in 
1861-42.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862,  in  1866 
he  became  deputy  superintendent  of  the  banking 
department  of  New  York  State,  from  1870  to 
1873  he  served  as  State  bank  examiner,  and 
from  1882  to  his  death  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  board  of  education.  He  as- 
sisted in  framing  the  educational  sections  in  the 
charter  of  Greater  New  York  and  published: 
Jfew  York  Court  of  Appeals  Reports  (1867-60) ; 
History  of  Savings  Banks  ui  the  Vmted  States 
(1876-78) ;  New  York  Code  of  PubMo  Instrue- 
tion  (1879);  Laws  of  New  York  Relating  to 
Common  Schools. 

KEYES,  EBAsmiB  Dabwin  (1810-95).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  at  Brimfield,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832  and  was  on 
duty  in  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C,  during  t^ie  nul- 
lification excitement  of  that  year.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  garrison  duty  or  on  frontier  service 
against  the  Indians  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
Eleventh  Infantry  and  sent  to  New  York  to 
organize  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort 
Pickens.  On  May  17,  1861,  he  was  made  briga- 
dier general  of  volunteers,  and  on  July  21  took 
part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the 
Peninsular  campaign  he  commanded  the  Fourth 
Anny  Corps  and  was  engaged  in  its  chief  ao> 
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ti<His.  He  resigned  in  1864.  He  published  Fifty 
Tear^  Observatum  of  Men  and  Events,  Citnl  and 
UiUtaty  {1884). 

KEYTHOLE  UK^ET.  A  limpet  of  the 
genus  Fiaaurella,  a  shell  allied  to  the  ordinary 
Umpet  (q.v.),  but  differing  in  that  the  apex  is 
perforated,  the  hole  being  of  the  shape  and  ap- 
pearance of  an  old-fashioned  keyhole.  In  very 
young  shells  the  apex  is  entire  and  spiral.  These 
shells  are  found  on  nearly  all  coasts. 

KEY  ISItA.in)S.   See  Kei  Islands. 

KEYNES,  John  Maynabd.   See  Supplement. 

KEY2TES,  kanz,  John  Neville  (1852-  ). 
An  English  logician  and  economist.  He  was 
born  at  Salisbury  and  was  educated  at  Amers- 
hatn  Hall  School,  at  University  College,  London, 
and  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Of  both 
these  colleges  he  was  fellow  and  of  the  latter 
honorary  fellow.  From  1884  to  1911  he  served 
as  university  lecturer  in  moral  science  at  Cam- 
bridge, being  also  secretary  of  the  local  exami- 
nations and  lectures  syndicate  (1892-lBlO)  and 
chairman  of  the  special  board  for  moral  science 
(1906-12).  After  1893  he  was  secretary  of  the 
coimcil  of  the  university  senate  and  after  1910 
registrary.  He  wrote  Studies  and  Exeroiseg  in 
Formdl  Logio  (1884;  4th  ed.,  1906)  and  Scope 
and  Method  of  Politioal  Economy  (1891). 

KEY'NOTE.  In  mudc  the  fundamental  note 
from  which  the  key  takes  its  name.   See  Tonic. 

KEYPOBT.  A  borough  in  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  J.,  22  miles  (direct)  south  by  west  of  New 
York  City,  with  which  it  has  steamboat  con- 
nection, on  Raritan  Bay  and  on  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  (Map:  New  Jersey,  D 
3 ) .  It  is  a  summer  resort  and  contains  a  public 
library,  a  high  school,  and  Beach  Park.  There 
are  manufactories  of  rubber  goods,  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  wagons,  and  oyster  and  clam  inter- 
ests. The  water  works  and  sewage  system  are 
owned  by  the  borough.  Pop.,  1900,  3413;  1910, 
3554. 

KEYS,  PowEB  OF  THE  ( Lat.  clavium  potestaa ) . 
A  theological  term  which  denotes  the  supreme 
.  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  prominently  rep- 
resented by  two  golden  keys  in  the  insignia  of 
the  Pope,  considered  as  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  to  whran  Christ  said:  "I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt. 
xvL  19).  In  the  early  fathers  it  usually  means 
the  authority  to  forgive  sins.  Writers  on  canon 
law  generally  distinguish  between  the  poteataa 
ordinit  and  the  poteatas  juriadictionis.  The 
former  relates  to  the  priestly  powers  inherent 
in  the  clergy  by  virtue  of  their  ordination,  e.g., 
the  power  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The 
latter  relates  to  Church  government,  whether 
it  be  the  care  and  discipline  of  the  parish  priest 
or  the  universal  sway  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
In  its  fullness  (the  plenitude  potestaiia)  the 
power  of  jurisdiction,  including  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  functions,  resides  only  in 
the  Pope,  but  in  a  more  or  less  limited  way  it 
may  be  exercised  by  patriarchs,  primates,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  priests.  Constant  evidence 
of  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  is  shown  in  the 
administration  of  discipline  through  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance. 

Protestants  hold  a  different  view  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  understand 
that  whatever  power  the  keys  there  symbolize 
was  conferred  upon  the  Church  as  a  whole  and 
is  to  be  exercifiwi  by  the  ministry  and  laity  to- 
gether. It  is  held  to  include  both  doctrine  and 
discipline,  but  not  any  such  thing  as  the  sacra- 


ment of  penance.  A  few  modem  critics  think 
some  corruption  has  crept  into  the  text  in  Matt, 
xvi.  19,  so  that  the  original  meaning  is  lost. 
See  Pe.vancb;  Discipline,  Ecclesiastical. 

The  position  of  the  papacy  on  this  is  stated  in 
Pius  IX'a  constitution  Paator  Mtemua,  published 
at  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870.  The  text,  with 
translation,  is  found  in  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Chrit- 
tendom,  vol.  ii  (New  York,  1877).  Consult: 
Macedo,  De  Clavibua  Petri  (Rome,  1660)  ;  Hin- 
nhius,  Kirchenrecht  der  KathoUken  und  Protet' 
tanten  (6  vols.,  Berlin,  1869-97);  Baart,  The 
•Soman  Court  (New  York,  1899). 

KEYSEB,  kl'zSr.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Mineral  Co.,  W.  Va.,  5  miles  southeast  of 
Piedmont,  on  the  Potomac  River,  and  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Western  Maryland,  and 
the  Twin  Mountain  and  Potomac  railroads 
(Map:  West  Virginia,  F  2).  It  is  in  a  fruit 
and  stock-raising  region  and  has  railroad  ma- 
chine shops,  silk  and  woolen  mills,  pottery 
Works,  furniture  and  canning  factories,  and  stone 
quarries.  Keyser  is  a  popular  summer  resort 
and  contains  a  State  preparatory  school  and  a 
courthouse  building.  The  commission  form  of 
government  has  been  adopted.  The  water  works 
are  owned  by  the  city.  Pop.,  1900,  2538;  1910, 
3706;  

KEYSEB,  Cxssnrs  jaceson  (1862-  ). 
An  American  mathematician  and  philosophical 
Writer,  bora  at  Rawson,  Ohio.  He  graduated 
from  Ohio  Normal  University  in  1883  and  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  in  1892  and  studied 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  (1894)  and  at 
Columbia  (Ph.D.,  1901),  where  he  had  been 
tutor  and  instructor  in  mathematics  since  1897. 
He  taught  five  years  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ohio  and  Missouri  (1885-90),  at  the  State  Sum- 
mer School,  Kirksvllle,  Mo.  (1892),  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  (1892-04), 
and  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
( 1894-95) .  At  Columbia  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  1904  and  head  of  the  department 
in  1910,  and  he  taught  there  in  the  summer 
sesBions  from  1900  to  1007  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1911.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  board  of  the  Hihbert  Jour- 
nal, and  made  contributions  to  that  and  other 
philosophical  journals.  In  1914  he  publidied 
Science  and  Religion:  The  Rational  and  the 
Super-Rational. 

KEYSEB,  Ephraim  (1850-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican sculptor.  He  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  studied  first  at  the  Maryland  Institute,  in 
which  he  later  became  instructor.  Then  he 
worked  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  Munich  and, 
under  Albert  Wolff,  at  Berlin.  There  his  life- 
size  figure  of  "Psyche,"  now  in  ttie  Cindnnati 
Museum,  won  for  him  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Michael  Beerche  scholarship, 
giving  him  a  year's  study  in  Rome.  Among  his 
portrait  busts  are  those  of  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Henry  Harland,  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  and  Sid- 
ney Lanier.  Distinguished  for  imagination  and 
strength  are  the  memorial  to  Chester  A.  Arthur 
in  Albany — an  angel  with  drooping  wings  and 
sorrowful  visage  laying  a  palm  branch  on  the 
sarcophagus — and  the  Stein  Memorial  in  Balti- 
more. His  bust  of  a  man  in  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute, Baltimore,  deserves  especial  menuon  for 
characterization  and  atmosphere. 

KEYSEB,  Hendbie  Cobneliszoon  db  (1567- 
1621).  A  Dutch  architect  and  sculptor,  born  at 
Utrecht.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cornelius  Bloemaert 
in  his  native  town  and  then  studied  in  Paris. 
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On  his  return  he  settled  in  Ameterdam  with 
Bloemaert  (1591)  and  three  years  afterward  was 
appointed  city  architect  and  sculptor.  His 
works,  executed  mostly  in  the  style  of  the  Dutch 
Renaissance,  include  the  court  of  the  Bast  India 
House  and  the  Exchange  at  Amrterdam,  the 
City  Hall  and  the  nJonument  of  William  of 
Orange  at  Dolft,  the  monument  of  Erasmus  at 
Ttotterdam,  and  the  front  of  the  Osterkirk  at 
Hoorn.  In  these  works  he  was  assisted  hy  his 
son  Pieter,  and  he  himself  erected  the  monu- 
ment to  Admiral  Trorap  at  Delft. 

KETSEB,  Jakob  Rudolf  {1803-«4).  A 
KcMi-tregian  historian  and  philologist.  He  was 
born  and  eduraited  at  Cbnstiania  and  in  1825 
received  a  royal  fellowship  and  traveled  for  two 
years  in  Iceland  making  linguistic  researcheB. 
In  1828  he  was  made  decent,  and  in  1837  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  statistics,  iu  the  University 
of  Christiania.  His  writings  were  on  the  early 
history  of  Norway  and  the  North,  especially  the 
ecclesiastical,  and  he  edited  many  of  the  old 
Norse  authors.  With  P.  A.  Munch  he  edited,  at 
government  exftenae,  Norges  gamle  Love  indil 
3^87  (3  vols.,  1846-40;  completed  by  O.  Storm, 
vol.  iv,  1885,  and  E.  Hertzberg,  vol.  v,  1895). 
His  other  more  important  works  were:  Om  Nord- 
m(cndcnea  Herkomat  off  Folkeslegtakab  (1839); 
?iordm<mdene8  Keligionsforfatning  i  Hedendom- 
men  (1847)  ;  Den  norake  Kirkea  Hiatorie  under 
Katholicismen  (18.56-58);  and  the  posthumous 
works,  Efterladte  Skrtfter  (1865-67)  and 
Jiorges  Hiatorie  (1865-70). 

KBYSBB,  NiCAiSE  de  (1813-87).  A  Belgian 
historical  painter,  bom  at'  Sandvliet,  near  Ant* 
werp.  He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Antwerp, 
under  Jacobs  and  Van  Br^.  He  attracted  at* 
tention  with  hie  first  picture,  "Crucifixion" 
(1834).  The  "Battle  of  the  Spurs,  1302"  (1830, 
Muueum  at  Coiirtrai),  and  "Battle  of  Worrin- 
gen,  1288"  (1839,  New  Museum,  Brussels),  are 
distinguished  for  lofty  conception,  skill  in  de- 
picting  the  turmoil  of  battle,  correct  drawing, 
and  luminous  coloring.  They  were  followed  by 
historical  genre  scenes,  treated  with  subtle  re- 
finement, such  as:  "Emperor  Maximilian  Visit- 
ing Memiing's  Studio" ;  "The  Giaour"  and  "Death 
of  Maria  de*  Medici"  (both  1845,  and  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Berlin ) ;  "Columbus  and  hia 
Son  Leaving  Barcelona"  (1862);  "Court  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici"  (1870) ;  "Charles  V  Liberating 
Christian  Slaves  in  Tunis"  (1873,  New  Museum, 
Amsterdam ) ;  "Francis  I  in  the  Studio  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Fodor  Museum,  Amsterdam). 
He  at  Urst  modeled  his  style  after  the  great 
masters  of  the  Netherlands,  but  showed  in  his 
later  period  a  tendency  to  follow  the  modern 
French  school.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  the 
"Massacre  of  the  Innocents"  (Museum  at  Ghent). 
He  also  painted  good  portraits  and  in  1864-6S 
adorned  the  staircase  of  the  Old  Museum  in  Ant- 
werp with  groups  of  Belgian  artists.  In  1855 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Academy  at 
Antwerp. 

KEYSEB,  Pkteb  Dibck  ( 1835-97 ) .  An 
American  oculist.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
of  Dutch  ancestry;  attended  Delaware  College, 
and  studied  chemistry  under  Genth;  and  served 
for  a  year  as  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil 
War,  but  was  forced  by  poor  health  to  resign. 
He  spent  two  years  at  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Jena, 
where  he  took  hie  degree  in  medicine  in  1864, 
and  again  entered  the  Federal  army  as  assistant 
surgeon.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  became 
MMUiected  with  the  Philadelphia  Eye  and  Ear 


Infirmary.  He  became  professor  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1889  and  also  dean  of  this  institu- 
tion. His  earlier  works  were  on  chemistry ;  later 
he  published  Report  on  Operationa  for  Cataract 
(1874)  and  other  valuable  papers  in  the  same 
fleld^  

KEYSEB,  Thomas  de,  wrongly  called  Theo- 
dore or  Dirk  (c.1596-1667).  A  Dutch  portrait 
painter.  He  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  the  second 
son  of  the  architect  and  sculptor  Hendrik  de 
Keyser.  He  was  probably  the  pupil  of  Coraelts 
de  Voort,  but  he  seema  to  have  formed  his  style 
mostly  on  that  of  Nicolas  Elias.  Be  was  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation  when  Rembrandt  came 
to  Amsterdam  in  1631,  and  exercised  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  youthful  master.  Keyser's 
masterpiece,  the  "Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam 
Discussing  the  Reception  of  Marie  de'  Medici," 
is  in  The  Hague  Museum.  Other  paintings  by 
him  are  in  the  museums  of  Amsterdam,  Berlin, 
Brussels,  The  Hague,  Munich,  St.  Petersburg. 
In  the  National  Gallery  at  London  is  a  por- 
trait of  "A  Merchant  and  his  Clerk"  by  Keyser, 
which  is  full  of  human  and  historical  as  well 
as  pictorial  interest.  Keiyser's  technique  and 
characterization  are  masterful,  and  his  lights 
and  shadows  are  exquisitely  suggestive  of  Rem- 
brandt. His  groups'  genre  style  show  portraiture 
at  a  height  surpassed  by  Rembrandt  only. 

KEYSTONE.  The  central  and  crowning 
stone  of  an  arch  or  vault,  and  the  last  to  be 
set  in  place.  Like  the  other  voussoirs  (q.v.),  it 
is  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  and  thus 
keys  the  entire  structure.  See  Abch. 

KEYSTONE  STATE.     Pennsylvania.  See 
States,  Popular  Nahes  W. 

KEY  WEST.  A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
county  seat  of  Monroe  Co.,  Fla.,  90  miles  north 
by  east  of  Havana,  Cuba  (Map:  Florida,  E  7). 
It  is  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  United  States, 
on  Key  West  Island,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
group  of  Florida  Keys.  The  fine  deep  harbor 
is  defended  by  Fort  Taylor,  situated  on  an  arti- 
ficial island  at  tiie  main  entrance.  There  are 
two  lighUiouses.  The  city  is  on  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railroad  and  on  the  line  of  a  num- 
ber of  steamship  routes  to  American  and  West 
Indian  ports.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  with  broad 
streets,  attractive  houses,  and  tropical  gardens, 
and  its  pure  air  and  mild  climate  have  made  it 
a  popular  winter  and  health  resort.  Key  West 
is  an  important  United  States  naval  station, 
wiUi  machine  shops,  dodc,  marine  railway,  ma- 
rine hospital,  barracks,  etc.  Among  other  fea- 
tures of  interest  are  the  Hargrove  Institute, 
United  States  Biol<wical  Station,  the  high 
school,  county  courthouse  and  park,  United 
States  customhouse  and  post  office,  city  hall,  a 
convent,  a  Methodist  seminary,  a  public  library. 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  Station,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Maine  dead,  and  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Martello  towers.  Tlie  leading  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  which  is  very  ex- 
tensive and  is  carried  on  mostly  by  Cubans. 
Sponge  fishing  is  also  of  importance,  and  tiie 
frequent  shipwrecks  on  the  islands  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  a  profitable  wrecking  business.  There 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  cigars,  sponges,  tur- 
tles, fish,  salt,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  I^e  value 
of  the  exports  in  1914  was  $5,000,000,  while 
that  of  the  imports  was  91,000,000.  The  island 
on  which  the  city  stands  lies  about  50  miles  off 
the  coast,  but  has  been  connected  with  the  main* 
land  by  a  railway  built  in  part  on  the  chain  of 
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MeiB  of  which  Key  West  is  the  terminal,  and 
'  in  part  on  a  stone  and  concrete  roadway  con- 
necting the  islands.  The  purpose  of  this  enter- 
prise, on  which  about  $15,000,000  was  expended, 
was  to  make  possible  the  transfer  of  passengers 
and  freight  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
by  through  cars  to  be  transferred  from  Key 
West  to  Havana  by  an  ocean  ferry,  and  the 
through  car  line  from  New  York  to  Havana  was 
opened  in  the  early  part  of  1915.  The  car  ferry, 
which  is  capable  of  carrying  30  refrigerator 
cars,  is  pronounced  the  largest  car  ferry  in  exist- 
ence. This  enterprise  of  a  through  car  line 
bet'.T3en  the  United  States  and  Cuba  was  orig- 
inated by  Henry  Flagler,  who  expended  large 
BUms  of  money  in  constructing  the  rail  line  over 
the  ocean  from  the  mainland  to  the  island  of 
Key  West.  Under  a  charter  of  1893  the  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  biennially  dected, 
and  a  council.  The  water  works  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  Key  West  was 
settled  in  1822,  and,  though  unimportant  for 
many  years,  it  was  in  1800  the  largest  city  in 
the  State  and  now  ranks  fourth.  It  was  char- 
tered as  a  city  in  1832.  Key  West  became  of 
great  importance  to  the  Federal  government 
during  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  War  with  Spain 
in  1808  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  North  At- 
lantic squadron  of  the  United  States  navy.  Pop.j 
1000,  17,114;  1010.  19.945;  1914  (U.  S.  est.), 
■Z\,\oO:  10^0,  18,749. 

KHABAROVSK,  Kil'bi-rfifsk',  formerly 
KHABABOVKA,  Ku'lA-rAf'ka.  The  capital  of 
tlie  Maritime  Province  ( Primorsk ) ,  Siberia, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ussuri  with  the 
.Amur.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Governor-General 
of  Amur,  and  has  a  railway  school,  an  ethno- 

f;raphical  mufleum,  a  Chinese  teniple,  and  a  pub- 
ic garden  with  a  monument  to  Count  Muravev. 
As  a  terminal  of  the  Uasuri  branch  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  Khabarovsk  is  a  place  of 
some  commercial  importance  and  carries  on  a 
large  trade  in  sables.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1858  as  a  military  station  and  named  after 
the  Cossack  Khabarov,  one  of  the  conquerors  of 
eastern  Siberia.  It  was  raised  to  the  raj^  of  a 
town  in  1880.  Pop.,  1911,  54,879,  including  a 
number  of  Chinese. 

KHABUB,  Kfi-boor".  A  river  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. It  rises  among  the  Karajah  Mountains  in 
the  Vilayet  of  Diarbekir,  south  of  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris,  and  flows  for  about  200  miles  in 
a  general  southerly  direction  until  it  joins  the 
Euphrates  at  Kerkisiah.  It  is  identified  by 
some  authorities  with  the  Bebrew  Chabor  and 
the  Araxes  of  Xenophon. 

KHATBAR  (Kl'ber)  PASS.  Another  spell- 
ing for  the  name  of  a  mountain  defile  between 
India  and  Afghanistan.    See  Khybeb  Pass. 

KHAIB-ED-DHT,  Klr'ed-den'  (better  Khaib 
AL-Dis).  A  Greek  pirate,  better  known,  with 
his  brother  Honik,  as  Borbarossa  (q.v.). 

KHAKI,  ka'kg  (Hind,  khaki,  dusty,  from 
khok,  dust).  A  drab,  clay,  or  dust-colored  cloth 
of  East  Indian  origin,  first  used  by  the  British 
government  for  their  native  troops  and  after- 
ward for  all  British  troops  serving  abroad  or 
on  campaign.  For  a  number  of  years  after  the 
Spanish-American  War  of  1898  it  was  employed 
by  the  United  States  government  for  field  and 
colonial  service  and  similarly  by  both  France 
and  Germany.  In  the  United  States  army  the 
khaki  uniform  is  now  officially  known  as  the 
cotton  service  uniform  and  is  of  a  neutral  olive 
drab  rather  than  khaki  color. 
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TTWATiTP,  KKHld  (582-642).  A  Mohamme- 
dan  general.  He  was  the  son  of  Walid,  of  the 
Mahzumiyyah  branch  of  the  Kuraish.  At  first 
he  was  an  enemy  of  Mohammed,  being  among 
the  leaders  who  defeated  him  at  Uhud  in  625. 
But  after  Mohammed  had  married  hia  kins- 
woman, Maimunah,  he  accepted  the  new  faith 
(620)  and  became  Mohammed's  greatest  general, 
receiving  the  surname  Sword  of  Allah  after  his 
victory  over  the  Bvzantines  at  Mutah.  He  was 
then  sent  by  Moliammed  against  Mecca  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  attack.  He 
defeated  the  impostor  Musailima  and  the  Banu 
Hanifah  after  the  Prophet's  death  and  in  633 
was  made  commander  of  the  army  sent  by  Abu 
Bekr  into  Mesopotamia.  He  defeated  the  Per- 
sians in  the  Battle  of  the  Chains,  but  was  then 
ordered  to  jmn  forces  wiUi  Amr  and  Abu  Ubai- 
dah  in  Syria.  After  a  forced  march  of  five  days 
through  the  waterless  desert,  he  reached  Tadmor 
(Palmyra).  The  first  city  in  Syria  that  he 
captured  was  Bosra,  the  capital  of  Hauran 
( 634 ) .  He  then  defeated  the  armies  of  Hera- 
clius  at  Ajnadin  Fihl,  or  PcUa  (635),  and 
Emesa  ( 635 ) .  Damascus  was  then  besieged, 
and  fell  In  August,  635.  His  next  great  battle 
was  that  of  the  Yarmuk  (August,  636).  Damas- 
cus had  then  to  be  besieged  a  second  time,  and 
shortly  before  or  after  it  fell  word  came  that 
Omar,  for  reasons  that  are  not  certain,  had 
given  the  chief  command  to  Abu  Ubaidah. 
Kfaalid  then  showed  his  loftiness  of  spirit  by 
continuing  to  serve  as  a  subordinate  without 
protest  until  his  death,  at  Emesa,  642.  Con- 
sult: Wellhausen,  Skisscn  und  Vorarbeittn, 
vol.  vi  (Berlin,  1809) ;  De  Gocje,  Mimoire  aur  la 
e<mquSte  de  la  Syrie  (Leydcn,  190O) ;  A.  Mfiller, 
Der  Islam,  vol.  i  (Berlin,  1885)  ;  Huart,  Histoire 
des  Arabea  {Paris,  1912). 

KHALIFA,  kai-rffi,  The,  also  known  as  Ab- 
DUliAHi  Ibn  Sevid  MoHAMHBa>,  ab'dyl-la'h*  'b'n 
B&-yed'  md-hAm'ni«d  (c.1846-99).  He  was  the 
first  to  assert  that  Mohammed  Ahmed  was  the 
mabdi  sent  to  r^enerate  and  to  deliver  tho 
Moslem  world.  Ue  became  the  letter's  chief 
adviser  or  khalifa,  and  on  bis  deathbed  (1885) 
the  Mahdi  proclaimed  him  bis  successor.  In 
the  Id  years  of  his  rule  he  extended  greatly  his 
dominions  in  the  Sudan.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  British  under  Kitchener  at  Omdurman,  Sept. 
2,  1898,  and  fied  to  the  south  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  which  was  dispersed  in  the  battle 
of  Om  Debrikat,  Nov.  24,  1899,  Abdullahi  him- 
self being  slain. 

gTTAlTAj  Ka'mA  (1835-  *  ).  A  Chria- 
tianized  African  chief,  head  of  the  Bamangwato, 
a  northern  tribe  of  Bechuanaland.  In  1872  he 
joined  with  Montsioa  in  an  appeal  to  England 
against  Boer  encroachments.  He  got  no  imme- 
diate help,  but  in  1884  Bechuanaland  was  taken 
formally  under  British  protection.  In  1893  he 
assisted  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in 
overcrowing  the  power  of  the  Matabelc,  and 
two  years  later  he  and  two  other  chiefs  visited 
Ehialand  to  protest  against  his  countiy  being  put 
under  that  company.  As  a  result  of  their  pro- 
test, all  the  territory  north  of  the  Molopo  was 
made  a  native  reservation,  and  at  Khama's  re- 
quest stringent  laws  were  passed  against  im- 
portation of  alcohol.  In  190.1  he  founded  as  a 
new  capital  Serowe,  Bamangwato.  Consult  Mrs. 
Wyndham  Knight-Bruce,  The  Story  of  an  Africam 
Chief  (London,  1894). 

KHAKI.  See  Haul 
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XBAHSIN,  k&m-een'.    See  Snioou. 

KHAMTI,  K&m^M.  One  of  the  peoples  of 
Bhtn  stock,  dwelling  on  the  Assam-BurmeH  fron- 
tier.  See  Shans. 

KHAN,  Kiln  (PerB.  ArMti,  i>rUice,  of  Tater 
origin).  I.  A  title  of  uncertain  origin;  often 
borne  by  Oriental  miera,  especially  in  Central 
Asia.  ItB  earliest  mention  is  by  Gregory  of 
Tours  (560),  who  designates  the  chief  of  the 
Huns  (Avars)  as  Chagnus.  Among  Mohamme- 
dans it  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  the 
thirteenth  ccAtury  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol 
Genghis  Khan,  and  it  persisted  down  to  tha 
time  of  the  last  Oriental  ruler  of  the  Crimea, 
Shahin  Giray  (1783).  Since  the  time  of  Baya- 
zid  I  (1389)  and  Mohammed  I  (1402),  the 
title  has  been  added  to  the  other  titles  of  the 
Osmanli  sultans.  It  was  not  used  by  the  Sel- 
juks  (1037-1300).  Khan  is  also  joined  to 
a  personal  name  so  as  to  form  a  composite 
word.  In  Shiite  lands  it  means  simply  a  man 
of  rank,  equivalent  to  Turkish  Beg  or  Bey. 
Some  of  the  titles  compounded  with  Khan  are: 
(1)  Kha-Khan,  used  long  before  the  twelfth 
century  to  designate  the  Irader  of  the  Tou-Kiou 
Turks,  the  Ouigurs,  Mongols,  Chinese  (Yuen 
dynasty),  and  Aiandshus.  (2)  Il-Khan  (provin- 
cial khan),  to  indicate  their  inferiority  to  the 
Kha- Khans;  used  by  the  Mcmgol  rul^  Hulaga 
and  his  successors  in  Persia  (1256-1336).  (3) 
Tar- Khan,  a  subaltern  prince.  (4)  Gur-Khan 
(universal  lord),  used  by  the  Turks  of  Kara- 
Khitay,  by  Tamerlane  (1335-1405),  and  Ulug 
Beg  (1447).  (5)  Ir-Khan,  used  by  certain  Turk- 
ish tribes.  The  word  "khanate,"  for  the  terri- 
torial divisions  of  Genghis  Klum's  empire,  is  a 
European  formation.  Consult  De  Lacouperie, 
Khan,  Kha-Khan,  and  Other  Tribes  (18S5). 

2.  The  homonym  "khan"  (Persian  khSfiah, 
house)  is  frequently  applied  in  translations  of 
Oriental  texts  and  works  on  the  East  to  unfur- 
nished inns,  erected  either  by  the  government  or 
private  individuals  for  travelers,  and  for  whose 
accommodations  either  no  charge  or  a  small  fee 
is  required.   See  CAnATANSERAX. 

KHANDESH,  ktln'ddsh,  or  OANDEISB. 
Formerly  a  district  in  the  Central  Division, 
Bomb^,  British  India,  now  divided  into  Khan- 
desh  East  and  West.  Area,  9989  (Khandesh 
East,  4550 ;  Khandesh  West,  5439 )  square  miles. 
Pop.,.  1901,  1,427,382;  1911,  1,615,609.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Tapti,  and  its  extensive  central 
plain  fringed  on  the  north  by  the  Satpura  Hills 
comprises  a  considerable  area  of  fertile  alluvial 
soil.  It  raises  cereals,  linseed,  cotton,  and 
cattle.  Cotton  cloth  goods  are  manufactured. 
Almost  surrounded  by  the  powerful  native 
states  of  Hyderabad,  Sind,  and  Baroda,  it  suf- 
fered greatly  during  the  long  contest  between  the 
Mohammedans  and  the  Mahrattas  and  also  from 
the  struggles  among  the  rival  chiefs.  In  I8I8 
it  was  taken  by  the  East  India  Company.  The 
Bhils,  a  half-savage  race,  aggravated  consider- 
ably the  difficulties  of  the  new  government. 
CJapitals:  East  Khandesh,  Jalgaon;  West  Khan- 
desh,  Dhulia. 

KHANO-HI,  kang^g^.  Emperor  of  China 
(1662-1722).    See  K'anq-Hi. 

KHANIA,  Kd-n^a.    See  Canea. 

KHABBIN,  K&r-bSn^    See  Harbin.. 

KEAItOEH,  KSr^gS,  El  (full  name,  WSh  al- 
Hargah,  outer  oasis).  An  important  oasis  of 
Egypt,  situated  about  four  days'  travel  west 
of  Thebes,  in  lat.  25"  30'  N.  and  long.  30"  40' 
E.,  about  220  feet  above  the  sea  and  435  miles 


by  rail  south  of  Cairo  (Map:  Egypt,  C  2).  It 
is  about  90  miles  long  from  north  to  south 
and  3  miles  wide  on  an  average.  The  oasis  con- 
tains the  town  of  Khargeh  Jq.v.)  and  several 
villages  in  whidi  antiquities  may  be  found. 
The  oasis  does  not  contara  a  single  stream,  but 
is  tmderlaid  by  sandstone  rock  from  which 
water  is  obtained.  Of  late  years  there  has  been 
extensive  boring,  and  portions  of  the  surround- 
ing desert  have  been  reclaimed.  Pop.,  1907, 
8348.  Wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  indigo  are 
grown.  Dates  are  exported,  the  oasis  containing 
over  60,000  palms.  El  Khargeh  has  been  known 
unce  the  time  of  Psammeticus. 

KHA&aEH,  KAr^gft,  El,  or  KHABOA.  The 
chief  town  of  the  oasis  of  the  same  name  in 
Upper  E^pt,  situated  about  100  miles  west  of 
Thebes  (Map:  E^t,  C  2).  It  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  tonple  of  Ammon  and  several  other 
ruins  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Romans.   Pop.,  1907,  5362. 

KHABIJITES,  k&'n-jlts.  See  Mohamme- 
dan Sects. 

KHARKOV,  KSr-kM'.  A  government  of 
Little  Russia,  bounded  by  the  governments  of 
Kursk  and  Voronezh  on  the  north,  the  Province 
of  the  Don  Cossacks  on  the  east,  Yekaterinoslav 
on  the  south,  and  Poltava  on  the  west  (Map: 
Russia,  E  5).  Area,  21,041  square  miles.  It 
has  a  flat  surface,  with  a  general  incline  towards 
the  south.  It  is  watered  mostly  by  tributaries 
of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  The  climate  is 
variable,  but  warmer  than  in  the  central  part 
of  Russia.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  black  loam  of 
great  fertility.  Cereals,  including  com  and 
buckwheat,  are  raised  In  large  quantities;  to- 
bacco and  the  vine  are  also  cultivated.  Stock 
raising  is  an  important  industry,  and  horse 
breeding  for  the  army  is  actively  prosecuted. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  beet  sugar,  tobacco, 
liquors,  bricks,  pottery,  flour,  woolen  goods, 
and  iron  products.  The  government  is  well  pro- 
vided with  railway  lines.  Pop.,  1912,  3,329,700, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Little  Russians.  Capital, 
Kharkov.  The  territory  now  occupied  by  the 
Government  of  Kharkov  was  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  inhabited  by  Khazars,  Fetchen^  and 
later  by  Tatara  The  Cossacks  began  to  settle 
tJiere  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

KHASKOV.  The  capital  of  the  Russiui  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  marshy 
district  on  three  streams,  at  the  junction  of 
two  railway  lines,  250  miles  east-southeast  of 
Kiev  (Map:  Russia,  E  4).  It  has  an  attractive 
appearance  and  is  well  built.  There  are  a  cathe- 
dral, Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
numerous  Russian  churches,  two  theatres,  an 
exchange,  and  a  museum.  The  University  of 
Kharkov,  founded  in  1803,  has  four  faculties 
(including  jurisprudence  and  medicine)  and 
nearly  1800  students,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
a  library  with  173,000  volumes.  There  are  also 
a  technolc^ical  institute  with  about  1200  stu- 
dents, one  of  the  four  theological  academies  of 
Rusua,  a  medical  school,  a  veterinary  institute, 
and  a  number  of  secondary  and  special  schools. 
The  city  has  many  extensive  cigar  and  tobacco 
factories,  distilleries,  a  sugar  refinery,  candle 
works,  soap  works,  and  iron  foundries.  Kharkov 
is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
Russia,  owing  to  its  central  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  north  and  south  trade.  There  are 
four  annual  fairs,  at  which  a  very  large  volume 
of  business  is  done,  especially  in  horses  and 
wool.  The  principal  imports  come  via  the  Baltic 
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and  include  mainly  machinery,  tea,  wine,  and 
tobacco.  Pop.,  1897,  173,989;  1912,  248,281. 
Kharkov  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  the  scene  of  revolution- 
ary  disturbances  in  1905-06. 

TOTATtPUT,  Ktlr-po<It^  or  HABPUT.  The 
capital  of  the  Vilay^  of  Mamuret-fil-Adz,  Asi- 
atic Turkey.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  pla- 
teau near  the  banks  of  the  upper  Euphrates  and 
near  the  source  of  the  Tigris  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  D  2 ) .  It  has  fine  bazars,  an  ancient 
church,  a  Jacohite  convent  with  a  collection  of 
valuable  biblical  manuscripts,  a  college  attached 
to  the  American  mission  station,  and  a  native 
school.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  wine,  cotton,  and 
oiL  The  population  is  estimated  at  over  26,000 
and  is  composed  of  Turks,  Kurds,  Armoiians, 
and  Jacobite  Syrians.  In  1895  it  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  worst  massacres  of  Armenians  by 
the  fanatical  Kurds  of  the  neighboring  hills. 

KHABTUM,  K^T-VUSm'.  The  capital  of 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Blue  Nile,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
White  Nile,  in  a  treeless,  sterile  region  {Map: 
Africa,  H  3 ) .  It  is  strongly  fortified  and  covers 
a  large  area.  The  present  town  was  laid  out  by 
General  Kitchener  in  1908.  The  government 
buildings  are  European  in  style,  and  there  are 
several  mosques,  a  Coptic  church,  a  hospital 
and  barracks,  a  zoological  garden,  and  a  street 
railway.  Gordon  Memorial  College  and  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Governor-General  are  new  and  fine 
buildings.  As  the  focus  of  trade  in  Sudan, 
Khartum  imports  arms,  powder,  grain,  and  tex- 
tiles, and  exports  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  .and 
fruit.  The  shops  of  tiie  water-transport  depart- 
ment are  situated  here.  Its  population  was 
estimated  in  1882,  before  its  destruction  by  the 
Mahdists,  at  70,000;  with  suburbs  (1907), 
69,349.  Khartum  was  founded  by  Mehemet  Ali 
in  1822;  in  1830  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Sudan  and  became  a  com- 
mercial centre.  In  1885  it  was  taken  by  the 
Mahdi  after  the  valiant  defense  by  General 
Gordon  (q.v.),  who  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
following  the  capture.  The  Mahdi's  successor 
razed  the  city  and  made  Omdurman,  across  the 
river,  his  capital.  With  the  overthrowing  of  the 
power  of  the  Mahdi  by  General  Kitchener  in 
1898,  Khartum  was  reinstated  as  the  capital  of 
Anglo-Kgyptian  Sudan  and  has  since  recovered 
a  large  part  of  ita  former  trade  and  prosperity, 
especially  since  the  railroad  connecting  it  with 
Egypt  has  been  completed.  Consult :  G.  W. 
Steevens,  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  (7th  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1898;  new  ed..  New  York,  1914) ; 
Bridgman,  "The  New  British  Empire  in  the 
Sudan,"  in  The  National  Geographic  Magaeine 
(Washington,  May,  1906). 

KHAS,  kHz.  One  of  the  Gurka  tribes  of 
Nepal.  Like  most  of  their  kindred,  they  are  of 
mixed  Hindu-Aryan  and  Tibeto-Mongolian  blood. 
The  Nepalese  Khas  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Khas  of  Siam  and  Laos,  who  belong  to  the 
Mois,  as  one  of  the  large  groups  of  nnavilized 
or  "savage"  tribes  of  western  Farther  India  is 
called.  Consult  Vansittart,  in  Journal  of  the 
AHatio  Society  of  Bmgal,  vol.  Ixiii  (Calcutta, 
1894). 

KHASI,  Etl'sS,  KHASIA,  K&'s^A,  or,  as 
iheyacall  themselves,  Kti.  Inhabitants  of  the 
region  of  the  Khasi  Hills  in  northern  Assam, 
eastward  from  the  Garo  tribes.  The  Khasi  are 
classed  by  Dalton  (1872)  as  Indo-Chinese,  but 
indq>^dent  in  their  linguistic  affinities,  pos- 


sessing both  monosyllabism  and  a  species  ttf 
agglutination.  Ratyel  ( 1898 )  considers  that 
the  Khasi  are  largely  of  Aryan  blood,  and  Deni- 
ker  ( 1900 )  thinks  they  approach  the  Indonesian 
type.  The  Khasi  are  among  the  few  Indian 
peoples  who  recognize  the  female  line.  They 
also  eschew  the  use  of  milk.  Consult:  Dalton, 
DeaoripHoe  Ethnology  of  Bengal  ( Calcutta, 
1872) ;  Friedrich  Mueller,  "Die  Sprache  der 
Khasia,"  in  his  Grundrite  der  SprachioiMen- 
achaft,  vol.  ii  (Vienna,  1822) ;  H.  Roberts,  Gram- 
mar of  the  Khaai  Language  (London,  1891); 
Wilhelm  Schmidt,  "GrundzUger  einer  Lautlehre 
der  Khasi-Sprache,"  in  Kiiniglich  Bayerische 
Akademie  der  Wiaaen$ohaften,  Abhandlutvgen  der 
philowyphisch-pWologiu^ien  Klctsae,  vol.  xzii 
(Munich,  1906). 

KHASI  dd'sd)  HIXS.   See  Jaintxa  Hnxs. 

XEATKANBTT,  kUt'm&n-dllV'.  The  capital 
of  Nepal  (q.v.).  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Baghmati  and  Vishnumati  rivers,  145 
miles  north  of  Patna  (Map:  India,  E  3).  The 
brick  or  stone  paved  street*  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  The  houses  are  from  two  to  four  stories 
high  and  have  elaborately  carved  wood  balconies 
and  windows.  There  are  several  pagoda'Shaped 
tonples  with  gilt  copper  domes.  The  chief  build- 
ing is  the  Maharajan  palace  containing  a  mod- 
em durbar  or  reception  ro<Hn,  and  the  Kot 
military  council  chamber  in  which  Jung  Bahadur 
disposed  of  his  political  enemies  by  a  general 
massacre  on  Sept.  16,  1846.  A  British  Resident 
is  stationed  at  Khatmandu.  The  town  has  pub- 
lic schools,  hospitals,  and  a  public  library. 
Pop.  (est.),  1913,  80,000. 

KHAYYAM,  Okab.   See  OiUB  Khaytam. 

KHAKARB,  ErzBrz,  OHOZABS,  or  CHA- 
ZABS.  A  people  long  extinct,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages  inhabited  the  r^on  of 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  and  the  steppes 
of  southeastern  Russia.  When  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  in  the  ninth  century,  they  held 
sway  as  far  west  as  the  Dnieper  and  northward 
to  the  middle  Volga.  Hiey  had  many  important 
cities  which  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
their  capital  Itil  (now  Astrakhan)  being  "the 
Venice  of  the  East."  On  the  Voiga,  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  Bulgars,  and  along  the 
Dnieper  and  Oka  with  tne  Slavs.  By  some 
writers  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  an  in- 
digenous people  of  the  Caucasus;  but  the  war- 
like movements  and  conquests  which  they  carried 
on  brought  in  admixtures,  so  that  the  question 
of  their  ethnological  position  becomes  a  difficult 
(me.  They  are  usually  classed  with  the  Turk 
peoples,  although  Finno-Ugrian  or  Caucasian 
affinity  is  not  occluded.  Contemporary  accounts 
relate  that  th^  were  fair,  with  black  hair  and 
fine  physical  development,  and  that  the  women 
were  beautiful  and  much  sought  after  by  the 
courts  of  Byzantium  and  Bajnlad.  As  a  commer- 
cial people,  they  possessed  tne  good  qualities  of 
honesty  and  business  ability,  which  made  them 
succrasful.  Their  sovereigns  were  called  Kha- 
kans  (Khans).  In  the  seventh  century  the 
Ehazars  were  defeated  by  the  Mohammedan 
oalipha,  as  they  had  been  previously  by  the  Huns 
(460)  and  t^e  Turks;  they  soon  recovered,  how- 
ever, and  continued  their  alliance  with  the  By- 
Eontine  Ehnpire,  helping  the  Greeks  to  stem  the 
invasions  of  the  Petchenegs  and  other  barbarians. 
The  apostle  of  the  Slavs,  Cyril,  is  said  to  have 
attempted  their  conversion  without  enduring 
results.  In  the  eighth  century  their  Kbalcan, 
with  a  part  of  his  people,  embraced  Judaism. 
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The  correspondence  of  the  Jewish  Khakan  Joseph 
and  the  Spanish  Rabbi  Chasdai  ben  Shaprut 
(960  A.D.)  has  been  preserved.  The  power  of 
the  Khazars  .endured  only  until  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century.  In  065  they 
suffered  a  defeat  at  the  handa  of  the  Rnasian 
ruler  Sviatoslav,  and  about  SO  years  later  their 
dominion  in  the  Crimea  came  to  an  end.  They 
left  no  literary  remains. 

Bibliography.  Accounts  of  Oriental  writers 
were  published  by  Fraehn  (St.  Petersburg,  1821, 
1827)  and  Harltavy  (ib.,  1874  et  seq.).  Consult 
further:  Carmoly,  Itiniraires  de  la  Terre  Sainte 
(Brussels,  1847);  Vivien  St.  Martin,  Bur  lea 
kha^rs  (Paris,  1851 ) ;  Ibn  Da»ta,  traiulated  by 
Chwolson  (St.  Petersburg.  1869) ;  Casael,  Der 
khazarische  Konigabrief  (Berlin,  1877) ;  Vam- 
b6ry,  Der  Urgprung  der  Magyaren  (Leipzig, 
1882),  Hirschfeld,  Daa  Buck  »€-Chazari  (Bres- 
lau,  1885)  i  Abercromby,  Pre-  and  Proto-kiatoric 
Finns  {JjondoB,  1898) ;  Marquart,  Oateuropdiache 
und  Oata^tiatiscke  StreifsUge  (Leipzig,  1903)  ; 
Scheohter,  "An  Unknown  Khazar  Document,"  in 
Jexeiah  Quarterly  Revietc,  vol.  Hi,  pp.  181-219 
(N.8.,  Philadelphia.  1913). 

KHEDIVE,  ke-dev'  (Turk,  khidlv,  from  Pers. 
ihidtv,  khucKv,  king,  lord;  connected  with  Pers. 
khudii,  God,  Lord,  Av.  xvadAta,  self-determined, 
Skt.  avadka,  self-determination,  from  ava,  Lat. 
auua,  one's  own  -|-  dkd,  Gk.  rt^pai,  titkCnai, 
Lat.  con-dere,  to  place).  The  title  granted  in 
1867  by  the  Sultan  to  Ismail  Pasha,  the  Viceroy 
of  £!gypt,  and  his  successors,  instead  of  the  title 
of  Vali,  which  all  Turkish  governors  used.  See 
Ismail  Pasha;  Egypt. 

KHE7BEN,  k^f'r^n.    See  CiiE^HBEn. 

XHELAT,  Ke-mt^  or  KELAT.  The  capital 
of  Baluchistan,  6780  feet  above  sea  level  and  88 
miles  south  of  Quutta  ( Map :  Asia,  Central, 
M  8).  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Khan,  who 
exercises  a  suzerainty,  more  or  less  nominal, 
over  the  other  khans  of  Baluchistan.  The  town, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  consists  of  mud 
hottsra  and  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  30 
feet  high,  with  three  gates.  It  is  d<»ninated  by 
a  citadel  containing  tiie  Khan's  palace.  Its  chief 
importance  is  as  a  centre  for  caravan  routes  to 
Quetta,  Nushki,  Gondava,  and  Khozdar.  The 
town  was  occupied  by  England  during  the  Af- 
ghan War  in  1839,  when  Merab  Khan,  the 
ruler,  was  killed  during  the  assault  on  the  fort. 
In  1854  the  British  obtained  the  right  of  main- 
taining a  garrison  here.  In  1877  a  trea^  was 
concluded  with  the  Khan,  by  which  a  Britidt 
agent,  with  military  escort,  became  a  resident 
at  the  court.  The  town  has  a  good  water  supply. 
Its  industries  are  small,  but  its  bazar  is  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  domestic  trade  in  Hindu 
wares  and  the  products  of  the  surrounding 
region.    Pop.,  14,000. 

KHEUNITZEB,  Kem'nlts-Sr,  Ivak  Ivano- 
TiTCH.  A  Russian  writer  of  fables.  See  Cbsu- 
Nl'rZBII,  

KEEKBRI,  ka'pti-Td.  An  Egyptian  deity. 
See  ScABABitus. 

KHEBASEOV,  K6r'A-ekOf^  Mikhail  Mat- 
VE^viTCH  (1733-1807).  A  Russian  poet.  He  was 
bom  in  Pereyaalavl,  (government  of  Poltava,  and 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  Wallachian 
boyars.  After  serving  in  the  army  he  was  ap- 
pointed assessor  of  the  University  of  Moscow 
upon  the  foundation  of  that  institution  in  1755. 
Here  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  be- 
eoming  sueceasiv^y  injector  of  printing,  direc- 
tor ( 1703) ,  and  curator  ( 1778- 1801 ) .   £k  edited 


several  journals  and  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  pedagogy.  As  a  poet,  he  has  been 
tonned  the  "dean  of  Russian  litoratiire."  He 
displayed  great  versatility,  his  works  compris- 
ing  tragedies,  fables,  novels,  and  miscellaneous 
poeans.  His  most  celebrated  production  Is  the 
Roaayada,  in  12  books,  the  first  great  Russian 
epic  to  be  published.  It  is  conceived  in  the 
style  of  the  ^naid  and  describes  the  invasion 
of  Kazan  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  collected 
works  of  Khcraskov  were  published,  in  12  vol- 
umes, at  Moscow,  in  1796. 

KHEBSON,  K«r-s^^  A  government  of  South 
Bussia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  tlie  govern- 
ments of  Kiev  and  Poltava,  on  the  east  by 
Yekaterinoslav,  on  the  south  by  the  Black  Sea, 
and  on  the  west  by  Bessarabia  and  Podolia 
(Map:  Russia,  D  5).  Area,  over  27,337  square 
miles.  It  lies  mostly  in  tlie  steppe  region  of 
Russia  and  is  practically  without  elevations.  It 
is  watered  bv  the  Dnieper,  the  Bug,  and  the 
Dniester,  with  their  tributaries.  In  the  north 
and  northwest  fertile  stretches  of  black  soil 
occur.  In  some  parts  of  the  government,  how- 
ever, the  rainfall  is  very  inadequate.  Marble 
and  granite  are  found  in  certain  localities,  and 
iron  near  the  eastern  frontier.  The  climate  is 
moderate  but  variable.  Cereals  are  rained 
mostly  in  the  northern  part,  while  in  the  south 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  domestic 
animals  and  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  To- 
bacco and  wine  are  produced  to  some  extent. 
The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  iron 
foundries,  flour  mills,  machine  works,  chemical 
worlfs,  carriage  factories,  and  there  are  consid- 
erable manufactures  in  wool,  hemp,  and  leather, 
and  agricultural  machinery  is  produced  in  largo 
quantities.  Fop.,  1912,  3,547,500,  consisting 
principally  of  Little  Russians,  Moldavians,  Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  Germans,  and  Jews.  Kherson 
has  more  German  colonists  than  any  other  gov- 
ernment  in  South  Russia.   Capital,  Kherson. 

XHEBSON.  Capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name  in  Russia,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  about  20  miles  above  its 
mouth  (Map:  Russia,  D  5).  The  river  is  here 
about  10  miles  wide  and  contains  numerous  is- 
lets. The  town  is  well  built,  attractive,  and 
progressive.  In  the  suburbs  are  situated  the 
old  fortifications,  and  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Catharine,  containing  the  remains  of  Prince  Po- 
tonkin.  The  town  contains  a  bronze  statue  of 
Potemkin  and  an  olwlisk  in  memory  of  John 
Howard,  the  English  philanthropist,  who  died 
here  in  1790.  Kherson  is  an  important  station 
on  the  Ihiieper,  and  its  trade  with  Odessa  is  ex- 
tensive, although  the  foreign  trade  is  now  almost 
entirely  concentrated  at  Odessa  and  Nikolayev. 
The  chief  industries  are  milling,  wool  washing, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  tobacco  products. 
The  chief  exports  are  hides,  tallow,  b^r,  flour, 
soap,  and  wool,  all  produced  in  or  near  tlie  city. 
Kherson,  founded  ^Sy  Prince  Potemkin  in  1778. 
was  intended  for  a  naval  port  and  was  strongly 
fortified.  In  1787,  however,  the  naval  port  was 
removed  to  Nikolayev,  and  the  fortifications 
have  since  been  abandoned.  Pop.,  1912,  91,858, 
of  whom  one-third  are  Jews.  ■ 

EEEVENHOLIiEB,  ka'vcn-hvl'I?r,  Fbanz 
Chbistoph  von  (1588-1650).  An  Austrian 
statesman  and  diplomat,  born  at  Klagenfurt. 
After  a  university  education  and  extensi^'e  travel 
he  became  a  prominent  figure  at  the  Imperial 
court,  where  be  was  a  prot^  of  Chancellor 
Khlesl.    (See  Khlkbl,  Melciuob.)    In  1616  he 
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obtained  the  important  appointment  of  Ambas- 
sador to  Madrid  and  there  was  successful  in  en- 
listing Spanish  influence  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand 
II.  He  was  Lord  Steward  to.  the  Empress  and 
for  four  years  in  command  of  a  district  in  Cro- 
atia. He  wrote,  in  German,  an  important  work 
on  contemporaneous  history,  the  Annalea  Perdi- 
nandei  (printed  entire  at  Leipzig,  in  12  vols., 
in  1716-26).  Consult  Wolf.  Geachichtliche  Bil- 
derauH  Oesterreich,  vol.  i  (Vienna,  1878). 

KHEVSUBS,  Kfiv'sSSrz,  or  CHSVSUSS 
(Georg.,  valley  dwellers).  One  of  the  smaller 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Georgian  group  of  peoples 
inhabiting  the  Caucasus.  They  are  celebrated 
for  their  beer  feasts.  Their  folk  customs  in 
'  general  are  of  interest.  Their  religion  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  paganism  with  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism. Besides  the  general  worlcs  on  the 
Georgians  and  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  Radde's  monograph,  Die 
Ckevs'urm  und  ihr  Land  (Caseel,  1878),  and 
to  the  detailed  account  of  the  Chevsurs  that  is 
given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Chantre's  Re- 
cherohes  anthropologtques  dans  le  Cauoaae 
<  Lyons,  1885-87). 

KHINOAN,  Kln-gSn'.  A  range  of  mountains 
between  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  China.  It  b^ns  at  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  I)eing  an 
extoision  of  the  long  chain  which  crosses  that 
desert  from  East  Turkestan  (Map:  China,  L  2 
and  3).  It  skirts  the  desert  on  the  east  and  ex- 
tends northward  through  eastern  Mongolia  and 
western  Manchuria  to  the  Amur  River.  It  reaches 
a  height  of  about  7500  feet  and  contains  a  number 
of  vmcanic  peaks.  This  chain  is  generally  called 
the  Great*  Ehingan,  and  it  is  connected  by  forest- 
oovered  plateaus  intersected  by  river  valleys 
with  the  Little  Khingan,  a  group  of  mountains 
south  of  the  Amur  in  northeastern  Manchuria, 
which  region  is  now  tapped  by  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway.  The  two  mountain  ranges 
were  carefully  explored  and  surveyed  in  1887- 
88  and  1897. 

KHIVA,  Ke'vA.  A  vassal  state  of  Russia,  in 
Central  Asia,  situated  approximately  between 
lat.  40*  and  44'  N.  and  long.  5%'  and  62°  E. 
(Map:  Asia,  Central,  J  2).  It  is  bounded  by 
the  Aral  Sea  on  the  north,  Russian  Turkestan 
and  Bokhara  on  the  east,  and  the  Russian 
Transcaspian  Province  on  the  south  and  west. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  26,000  square 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  the  portion  ad- 
joining the  Amu,  which  flows  along  the  east- 
ern border,  the  country  is  occupied  by  sandy 
desert  interspersed  with  a  number  of  small 
oases.  The  territory  depends  for  its  water  en- 
tirely on  the  Amu,  from  which  a  number  of 
canals  extend  into  the  interior  and  are  used 
for  irrigation.  The  climate,  although  unpleas- 
ant, is  healthful.  The  heat  in  the  summer  is 
very  great,  and  the  winters  are  short  but 
severe.  The  rainfall  ia  scanty,  and  during  the 
autumn  great  quantities  of  sand  are  blown  by 
the  wind  from  the  surrounding  desert.  In  the 
portions  of  the  country  accessible  to  irrigation 
rice,  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  cotton,  melons, 
and  fruit  are  cultivated.  Domestic  animals 
include  horses,  camels,  and  sheep;  wild  animals, 
the  jackal,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox.  Agriculture 
and  the  raising  of  live  stock  are  the  chief  occu- 
pations of  the  natives,  who  are  partly  nomadic. 

Khiva  is  governed  by  a  khan  whose  rule  is 
hereditary  and  restrained  in  ita  absolutism  by 
Russia.    The  foreign  relations  of  the  khanate 


have  been  under  the  practical  control  of  Russia 
since  1873.  The  population  of  Khiva  is  esti- 
mated at  800,000,  including  400,000  nomads. 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Mongolian  and 
Aryan  races  and  are  composed  mainly  of  Uzbess, 
Karakalpaks,  Turkomans,  and  Kirghizes.  The 
Uzb«B  are  the  ruling  race  and  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  agriculture.  The  Sarts  and  Tajiks, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  original  settlers 
of  the  country,  inhabit  the  cities,  where  they  en- 
gage in  trade  and  handicraft  The  chief  towni 
are  Khiva  (q.v.),  tlie  capital;  New  Urgenj;  Kip< 
tchak;  and  Kungrad. 

History.  Khiva  in  ancient  times  and  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages  formed  part  successively  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Bactria,  Parthia,  and  Persia, 
and  of  the  caliphate.  The  modem  Khanate  of 
Khiva  is  a  fragment  of  the  independent  king- 
dom known  in  history  under  the  three  different 
names  of  Chorasmia,  Khwaresm,  and  Urgenj, 
which  rose  into  power  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  under  a  Seljuk  dynasty  and  conquered 
and  held  in  subjection  Persia  and  Afghanistan. 
This  kingdom  controlled  the  Oxus  or  Amu,  the 
most  important  river  of  Central  Asia.  It  was 
swept  into  his  great  dragnet  of  conquest  by 
Genghis  Khan  in  1221,  and  in  1372  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Tiraur.  Timur's  descendants  were 
subdued  in  1511  by  Shahy  Beg  (called  Sheibani 
Khan  by  Western  writers),  chief  of  the  Uzbeks, 
a  Turkish  tribe,  and  his  successors  have  ruled 
over  Khiva  to  the  present  time.  Ever  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  its  wealth  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  flrst  Cossack  raiders  into 
Central  Ana,  the  Russian  government  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  Khiva  and  as  a  pretext 
for  attempts  at  conquest  complained  that  the 
Khivans  fostered  rebellion  among  the  Kirghiz 
subjects  of  the  Czar  and,  plundered  their  cara- 
vans. In  1717  Peter  the  Great  endeavored  to 
conquer  Khiva,  but  was  defeated,  and  in  1839 
the  attempt  was  renewed  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  I, 
but  with  no  better  success.  With  the  advance 
of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  establishment 
of  Russian  power  in  the  Transcaspian  country, 
a  cordon  was  slowly  drawn  about  Khiva,  and 
in  1873  a  great  effort  was  made  to  crush  it. 
Three  Russian  columns  advanced  on  Khiva  from 
the  Caspian,  from  Orenburg,  and  from  Tash- 
kent. The  second  and  third,  under  Generals 
Verekin  and  Kaufmann,  entered  the  city  in  May 
and  June.  The  Khan  agreed  to  pav  a  war 
indemnity  of  about  $11,000,000  (which*  is  grad- 
ually being  liquidated  by  the  payment  of  yearly 
installments ) ,  and  to  cede  to  Bokhara  the 
Khivan  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Amu.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  these  pos- 
sessions controlling  the  moutli  of  the  Amu  were 
incorporated  with  Russian  territory,  and  now 
form  the  Russian  District  of  Amu.  Khiva, 
on  the  left  bank,  retains  its  autonomy  nomi- 
nally; but  with  Russia  as  a  heavy  creditor  and 
established  in  full  control  of  the  surrounding 
country,  it  is  practically  a  vassal  state.  In  1910 
Seyid  Asfendiar  Khan  (tl871-  )  succeeded 
his  father,  Seyid  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  as 
reigning  sovereign. 

Bibliography.  Khanikov,  "Tjes  documents 
sur  le  khanat  de  Khiva,"  in  Bultetin  de  la  8o- 
ci€U  Q^ographique  (Paris.  1S73),  with  bibli- 
ography; MacGahan,  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus, 
and  the  Fall  of  Khiva  (London,  1874);  Lans- 
dell,  Russian  Central  Asia  (ib.,  1886);  Moser, 
A  travera  VAsie  Central  (Paris,  1886);  Colqu- 
honn,  Rumia  against  India  (New  York,  1000) ; 
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B.  Goulichambaroff,  KMva  (Askhabad.  191S), 

in  Russian. 

KHIVA.  The  capital  of  the  khanate  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  a  canal  near  the  Amu, 
240  miteB  weBt-northwest  of  Bokhara  (Map: 
Asia,  Central,  J  2).  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  is  made  up  mostly  of  flat-roofed  huts. 
On  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
situated  the  citadel,  containing  the  palace  of  the 
Khan.  There  are  17  mosques  and  four  Moham- 
medan eolle^B.  The  industries  are  the  making 
of  carpets,  ailkg,  and  cottons.    Pop.  (est.),  6000. 

KSUiESL,  kla's'l  (spelled  also  Klesel),  Mel- 
CBIOB  (1552-1630).  An  Austrian  prelate,  bom 
in  Vienna.  Although  Protestant  by  education^ 
he  entered  the  Roman  church  and  rose  through 
successive  dignities  to  be  Bishop  of  Vienna 
(1602)  and  Cardinal  (1615).  He  also  became 
Chancellor  to  the  Archduke  Matthias,  upon 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Empire 
his  power,  already  formidable,  was  greatly  in- 
creased. He  induced  him  to  turn  against  the 
Emperor  Rudolph.  When  in  1618,  however,  he 
counseled  Ferdinand  II  and  ihe  latter's  ally, 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  desist  from 
war  with  the  Bohemians,  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Castle  Ambras  in  the  Tirol.  Summoned  to 
Rome  (1622)  for  trial  before  the  Curia,  he  was 
there  aci^uitted.  Ferdinand  later  acquiesced  in 
the  decision  of  the  church,  and  in  1627  Khlesl 
retnrned  to  Austria.  His  extensive  and  valuable 
correspondence,  edited  by  Hammer-Purgstali  in 
the  form  of  an  autobiographic  study,  appeared 
at  Vienna  in  1847-61  (4  vols.).  Consult 
Kerschbaumer,  KarditMl  JTIeget  {Vienna,  1865). 

KHZtYSTI,  or  KHLISTI,  klls-tr  (Russ., 
lasher).  A  Russian  fanatical  sect  which  orig- 
inated about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. One  Daniel  Philipovitch,  a  renegade 
soldier,  was  the  founder,  and  from  him  the 
sect  is  sometimes  called  Danielites.  Philipovitch 
wandered  about  the  country,  declaring  that  he 
was  God  and  preaching  certain  commandments. 
He  adopted  a  son,  who  thenceforth  was  con- 
sidered Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  <3od,  and  a 
young  girl  waa  chosen  as  the  virgin  mother  of 
Qod.  The  sect  spread  and  still  secretly  exists, 
notwithstanding  attempts  to  suppress  it.  The 
commandments  of  Philipovitch  inculcated  moral 
duties,  including  celibacy  and  abstinence  from 
strong  drink.  Nevertheless  the  Khlysti  are 
chared  with  indulging  in  immoral  practices 
and  revolting  orgies.  They  meet  at  night  in 
secret  and  become  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  fanatical  «ccitement.  It  is  a  part  of  their 
discipline  to  weaken  the  flesh  and  strengthen 
the  spirit;  accordingly  they  fast  often  and  Aog 
one  another  at  their  meetings.  They  call  one 
another  Saviour,  Redeemer,  Christ,  and  Mother 
of  God,  and  pray  to  each  other  as  to  gods. 
Many  have  been  sent  to  Siberia  and  the  Cau- 
casus. Consult  Heard,  The  Russian  Church  and 
Russian  Dissmt  (London,  1887). 

XHMETjNITSgl,    Boodan.     See  Chhih.- 

NICKI,  BOGDAI?. 

EHHELNITSKY,  Emei-nlf  ski,  or  CEKEL- 
NITSKI,  Nikolai  Ivanovitoh  (1789-1845). 
A  Russian  writer  of  comedies  in  verse,  bom  at 
St.  Petersburg.  He  was  first  in  the  military 
service,  taking  part  in  the  campaign  of  1812-13, 
and  afterward  was  Governor  of  Smolensk  in 
1829  and  of  Archangel  in  1837,  but  retired  the 
following  year.  His  earliest  literary  attempts 
were  metrical  translations  of  Moliftre's  Tartuffe 
and  L'Ecole  des  fetnmes.   Simple  plots,  natural 


characters,  and  easy-flowing  verses  characterize 
his  plays  entitled  Vozdushnye  zamki  (Gastlea  in 
Spain),  RusahAi  Faust  (The  Russian  Faust), 
Oovorun  (The  Prattler),  and  others.  His  com- 
edy Tsarkoe  8lovo  (The  Word  of  the  Czar)  was 
successful,  and  he  wrote  another  historical  drama 
called  Bogdan  Chmielmcki.  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  8t  Petersburg  (1849). 

KH1CER8,  k'merz.  The  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Cambodia.  They  are  now  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  marshy  regions  of  the  south  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Siam  and  CJochin-China, 
but  were  probably  at  an  early  period  spread  over 
a  great  portion  of  soutbeaston  Farther  India. 
Their  physical  afllnities  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  diacuBsion,  likewise  their  linguistic  rela- 
tionship. Brinton  (1890)  calls  them  "a  mixed 
people,  descended  partly  from  Mongolian  ances- 
try, partly  from  Dravidian  and  Aryan  con- 
querors"; Keane  (1896)  speaks  of  their  lan- 
guage as  having  "Oceanic  (Malayo-PoJynesian) 
afiinities";  Deniker  (1900)  thinks  that  the 
Khmers  "have  spnmg  from  the  intermixing  of 
the  Malays  and  Kuis,  with  an  infusion  of  Hindu 
blood  at  least  in  the  higher  classes  of  society." 
The  Khmers  seem  to  be  somewhat  taller,  less 
broad-headed,  and  darker  skinned  than  the 
Annamese,  Siamese,  etc.  Their  eyes  are  seldom 
typically  Mongolian,  and  their  hair  is  often 
wavy  rather  than  straight.  Though  a  people 
in  some  respects  of  quite  a  primitive  type,  they 
are  undoubtedly  the  originators  of  the  generally 
majestic  and  simple  basic  principles  of  the 
architecture  seen  in  the  remarkable  ruins  of 
pyramids,  temples,  palaces,  etc.,  of  Angkor- Vat 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Khmer  area.  The  original 
Khmer  ideal  has,  however,  been  lightened  by 
Indian  influences,  and  perhaps  other  stimuli 
have  also  contributed  to  make  the  change  from 
the  first  conception.  Some  of  these  ruins  date 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
but  the  most  beautiful  probably  belong  to  the 
period  700-1400  A.D.  ■  Some  authorities  seem 
inclined  to  attribute  too  little  influence  to  the 
Khmers  in  the  construction  of  these  wonderful 
monuments,  considering  them  almost  entirely 
of  foreign  origin.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
to  regard  some  of  their  peculiarities  as  due  to 
different  flowerings  of  Khmer  art  at  divers 
periods  of  the  national  history  rather  than  as 
borrowings  from  outeide.  The  modem  Khmers 
who  have  behind  them  these  evidences  of  former 
civilizations  are  too  readily  stigmatized  by  cer- 
tain writers  as  mere  "degenerate  descencUnts" 
of  their  cultured  ancestors,  preserving  only  in 
metal  smithing  some  recollections  of  their  old- 
time  glories.  Probably  both  the  genius  of  the 
creators  of  the  Khmer  ruins  and  the  "degener- 
acy" of  their  successors  have  been  exaggerated. 

Bibliography.  Besides  the  general  works  on 
Cambodia,  Cochin-China,  Siam,  etc.,  by  Aymo- 
nier,  Moura,  Gamier,  Lemire,  etc.,  the  following 
more  special  treatises  may  be  referred  to: 
Aymonier,  Testes  Khmers,  eto.  (Paris,  1878- 
91 )  ;  Pournereau  and  Porcher,  Lea  mines  d^ Ang- 
kor (ib.,  1890);  Fournereau,  Le  Siam  ancien 
(ib.,  1895);  L6on  BarrS,  "De  I'influence  fran- 
caise  au  royaume  des  Khmers;  €tude  historique, 
^onomique,  et  politique  du  Cambodge,  ancien 
et  modeme,"  in  Awnales  de  la  Boci6t6  ^Emula- 
tion du  Dipartement  du  Vosgea,  vol.  Ixxviii  (ib., 
1902 ) ;  A.  Combanaire,  "Etude  sur  les  peuples 
pr^historiques  du  Cambodge  et  de  la  region 
d'Angkor,"  in  Bulletin  de  la  8oei4t£  des  Etude* 
tndo-efttnotset  de  Saigon,   Ko.   Ivli  (Saigon, 
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1909).  A  Khmer-French  Dictimary  was  pvb- 
lubed  by  Aymonier  (ib.,  1878).  See  Cambodia; 
Indo-Chinese. 

KHNOPPF,  kn5pf,  Febnand  (1858-  ). 
A  Belgian  painter,  sculptor,  and  etcher.  He 
was  born  at  Grembergen,  near  Termonde  (West 
Flanders),  and  passed  his  youth  at  Bru^. 
Alter  studying  law  for  a  time,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  painting  under  Xavier  Mellery  at  the 
Brussels  Academy  and  under  Lefebvre  in  Paris. 
He  was  strongly  influenced  by  Gustave  Moreau, 
Alfred  Stevens,  and  tlie  English  Pre-Raphael- 
ites.  His  art  is  esBentially  modem,  and  hiB 
favorite  subjects  are  mysterious  and  dreamy 
interpretations  of  the  past  or  subtly  conceived 
all^orical  female  figures,  full  of  harmonious 
beauty,  but  lacking  in  vigor  and  freshness.  His 

tortraits  also  deserve  special  mention.  Among 
is  best-known  works,  many  of  which  are  in 
private  possession,  are  "The  Crisis  (1881) ; 
'•The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony"  (1883)  ; 
"Memories"  (1889),  Brussels  Museum;  "I  Lock 
my  Door  upon  Myeelf"  (1801),  Munich  Pina- 
kothek;  "White,  Black,  and  Gold"  (1901),  Brus- 
sels Museum;  "The  Idea  of  Justice"  (1906); 
"Isolde"  (1906).  Consult  Dumont-Wilden,  Fer- 
nand  Khnopff  (Brussels,  1907). 

KHNUU,  K'nS^m,  or  COINTTIC.  An  Egyp- 
tian deity,  worshiped  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  where  he  is 
usually  associated  with  the  goddesses  Satet  and 
Anuket,  worshiped  in  the  same  district.  His 
worship,  however,  was  supreme  from  Thebes  to 
Pbitee.  His  name  was  connected  by  the  priests 
with  a  stem  (khnm)  signifying  'to  form,  fash- 
ion,* and  in  many  Egyptian  tocts  he  is  styled 
the  creator  of  gods  and  men.  He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Egyptian  gods  and  is  often  depicted 
officiating  at  the  birth  of  kings,  and  forming 
the  newborn  child  upon  a  potter's  wheel.  In 
fact,  "the  oldest  endowment  [says  Steindorff] 
of  the  kind  about  which  we  know  anything  is 
one  dedicated  by  the  primitive  King  Zoser  to 
the  patron  of  the  Cataract  district  of  Assuan, 
the  god  Khnum."  His  sacred  animal  was  the 
ram,  and  he  is  Generally  represented  in  human 
form,  with  the  Bead  and  horns  of  a  ram.  In 
later  times  Chnum  was  re^rded  as  a  eosmical 
divinity.  Consult;  Franz  Wiedemann^  Religion 
of  the  Andeni  EgyptUau  (New  York,  1897); 
E.  A.  T.  W.  Budge,  The  Oodt  of  the  Egyptian 
(London,  1904) ;  Georg  Steindorff,  The  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (New  York,  1905). 
See  Plate  of  Egyptian  Deities. 

KHOSAVENDIKYAB,  K0'dii-v6n-dj6-k7ar', 
or  Bbttsa  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia.  A  2).  A 
vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  occupying  the  north- 
west portion  of  Asia  Minor,  with  an  area  of 
about  26,000  square  miles,  comprising  portions 
of  ancient  Phrygia  and  Bithynia.  It  has  a 
fertile  soil  and  some  manufactures,  and  its 
population  is  estimated  at  over  1,700,000,  of 
whom  a  little  more  than  300,000  are  Armenians. 
The  capital  is  Brusa  (q.v.), 

KHOSJENB,  Kft-jenf,  or  EHOXENS.  The 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Territory  of  Samarkand,  Asiatic  Russia,  on 
the  Central  Asiatic  Railway,  about  98  miles 
south  of  Tashkent  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  N  2). 
Gardraing,  vine  Rowing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  porcelain,  silk  and  cotton  goods  are 
carried  on.  There  ta  a  brisk  trade  in  leather, 
cotton,  and  raisins.  Pop.,  1897,  30,109;  1912, 
39,977.  Khodjend,  the  ancient  Kyropolis,  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Central  Asia; 


Alexander  the  Great  sojourned  here  for  a  time. 
It  became  Russian  in  1866. 

KHOI,  Eoi.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Azerbijan,  Persia,  situated  about  75  miles  north- 
west of  Tabriz,  on  the  caravan  route  between 
that  city  and  Erzerum  (Map:  Persia,  A  3). 
It  lies  m  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  region, 
3300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  old  wall  incloses 
a  ci^  of  wide  and  regular  streets  shaded  by 
trees  and  intersected  by  several  canals.  It  has 
several  good  buildings,  including  the  Governor's 
residence  and  mosques.  The  bazars  are  built 
of  brick  and  well  stocked,  and  the  town  has  a 
large  caravanserai.  Pop.  (est.),  25,000,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  Armenians. 

KHOISHOIN,  k'hoi'k'hoin'.  See  Hottentoib. 

KHOJEND,  Kth)6nt\  A  city  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia.  See  Khodjend. 

EHOEAND,  Kd-kant'.    A  territory  of  Tur- 
kestan.   See  Febohana. 

EHOKAND.  The  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
Territory  of  Ferghana,  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
former  capital  of  the  Khanate  of  Khokand 
(Map:  Asia,  J  4).  It  is  situated  on  a  small 
stream  about  8  miles  south  of  the  Syr  Darya, 
on  the  Central  Asiatic  Railway.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  thick  walls  and  is  for  the  most 
part  built  in  the  Oriental  fashion.  The  Euro- 
pean portion  is  more  regularly  laid  out.  Kho- 
kand is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  transit  trade 
in  Russian  manufactures,  especially  in  cotton 
goods,  and  representatives  of  the  great  Russian 
dry-goods  houses  come-  each  year  to  attend  the 
fair  in  the  middle  of  August.  Pop.,  1807, 
81,354}  1912,  113,764. 

SHOLK,  Kdlm  (Pol.  Cham).  The  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Goveru- 
mcnt  of  Lublin,  Russian  Poland,  about  45  miles 
east  of  Lublin.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  an  old 
castle,  a  theological  and  a  teachers'  seminary, 
and  a  railway  school,  and  is  a  grain  and  cattle 
market    Pop.,  1897,  19,236;  1912,  27,251. 

KHOLMOOOBT,  Kol'md-gt/ri.  The  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  European  Russia,  situated 
47  miles  southeast  of  Archangel,  on  an  island 
of  the  northern  Dvina  (Map:  Russia,  F  2).  It 
was  of  some  commercial  importance  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  White  Sea  trade,  but  is  now 
in  a  state  of  decline.  Peter  the  Great,  on  his 
return  from  his  travels,  brought  to  Kholmogory 
several  specimens  of  the  Dutch  breed  of  cattle, 
by  means  of  which  the  natives  so  improved 
their  own  that  the  Kholmogory  breed  is  now 
eonsidered  one  of  the  best  in  Russia  and  is  well 
known  abroad.  From  1743  to  1746  it  was  t^e 
home  of  the  former  Regent,  Princess  Anna 
I<eopoldowna,  who  was  held  here  as  a  prisoner. 
The  "father  of  Russian  literature,"  Lomonossoff, 
was  bom  in  the  little  village  Denisovka,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.    Pop.,  1912,  1053. 

KHOUYAKOV,  EO'myft-kdf,  Aleksey  Ste- 
PANoviTCH  (1804-60).  A  Russian  poet  and 
publicist,  born  in  Moscow.  After  serving  in  the 
Turkish  campaign  of  1828-29  he  retired  to 
devote  himself  to  literature.  In  1832  appeared 
bis  tragedy  in  verse,  Termafe,  followed  by  an- 
other, Paeudo-Demetrius  (1833);  they  are  in- 
ferior to  his  lyric  Poema,  which  were  published 
in  1844.  Strongly  imaginative,  felicitous  In 
diction,  he  is  "drunk  with  patriotism."  To  him 
Russia  is  the  ideal  country  of  the  world.  In 
his  historical,  philosophical,  and  theological 
works  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  "the  rotten 
W^t"  ( RomanO'Germanic  world)  come  to 
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yield  ite  place  in  history  to  the  Panalavic  world, 
with  Russia  in  the  lead.  These  Panslavic 
("Slavophile")  ideas  were  embodied  in  A  Mes- 
sage from  Moscow  to  the  Serviant  (Leipzig, 
1860).  He  wrote  in  RuBsian,  French,  German, 
and  English.  Hia  collected  works  appeared  in 
Moscow  (1861)  in  four  volumes. 

KHONDS,  kHiOndz^  or  Kus.  A  Dravidian 
people  who  inhabit  part  of  Orissa  and  the  ad- 
jacent regions  of  Bengal  and  number  more  than 
half  a  million,  but  have  never  reached  civiliza- 
tion like  the  Tamils,  Tolugus,  Kanarese,  Malay- 
alim,  etc.  Physically  the  Khonds  are  below  tlie 
average  in  stature,  somewhat  darker  tlian  their 
neighbors,  comparatively  well  built  and  well 
inuacled,  and  have  always  been  in  more  or  leas 
demand  as  soldiers.  They  are  credited  with 
great  hospitality,  sense  of  honor,  morality  above 
the  average,  etc.  They  were  formerly  noted 
for  their  sacrifices  of  human  beings  to  the  earth 
deity,  and  their  capture  marriage,  of  which  now 
only  the  shadow  remains.  Among  them  all  the 
great  religions  of  India,  besides  missionary 
Christianity,  have  obtained  a  hold,  while  the 
older  heathenism  is  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.    They  are  a  very  interesting  type  of  the 

Erimitive,  as  contrasted  with  the  civilized, 
iravidian.  Captain  Campbell,  who  learned  to 
know  them  well  during  a  long  residence  in  their 
country,  has,  in  his  ,-1  Peraonal  Narrative  of  Thir- 
teen Years'  Service  among  the  Wild  Tribea  of 
Khondistan  (London,  1864),  given  a  good  ac- 
count of  this  people.  For  information  of  an 
anthropolf^cal  and  ethnological  sort,  consult 
also!  Lewin,  Wild  Races  of  Southeastern  India 
(London,  1870) ;  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnology 
of  Beng^  (Calcutta,  1872);  Rowney,  The  Wild 
Tribes  of  India  (Ijondon,  1882) ;  Reclus,  Primi- 
tive Folk  (New  York.  1891). 

KHOKS,  kOnz,  or  KHONSIT.  See  Chons. 
XHOPA,  KO'pft..  A  seaport  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  Vilayet  of  Trebizond,  and  about  90 
miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Trebizond.  In 
the  European  War,  which  began  in  1914,  Rus- 
sian warships  bombarded  the  port  and  destroyed 
the  port  barracks  and  the  ammunition  depot 
and  set  the  town  on  Are.  The  Tories  were  pre- 
paring for  an  offensive  movement  from  Khopa. 
See  War  in  Eubope. 

KHOBASAN,  KO'rA-san'  (the  land  of  the 
sun ) .  A  northeastern  province  of  Persia,  bor- 
dering on  the  Russian  Transcaspian  Territory 
on  the  northeast  and  Afghanistan  on  the  east 
(Afop:  Aeia,  Central.  F,  O,  H,  S).  Area,  esti- 
mated at  150,000  square  mUes.  A  large  portion 
of  it  consists  of  the  deserts  of  Lut  in  the  south 
and  Kavir  in  the  west,  interspersed  with  numer- 
ous oases.  Tlie  agricultural  land  is  situated 
chiefly  in  the  northern  part.  The  climate  is,  on 
the  whole,  temperate  and  healthful,  but  the 
scarcity  of  water  makes  agriculture  impossible 
without  artificial  irrigation.  Grain,  cereals, 
cotton,  tobacco,  opium,  and  southern  fruits  are 
cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  cattle  are  raised. 
In  the  cities  the  manufacturing  of  silk  and 
woolen  materials,  cotton  goods  and  Persian- 
Iamb  garments,  carpets,  shawls,  and  arms  is 
pursued.  Pop.  (est.),  1,000,000,  consisting  of 
numerous  nomadic  tribes  of  Turkish,  Kurdish, 
and  Afghan  descent,  whose  chief  occupation  is 
grazing.  The  trade  has  hitherto  been  carried 
chiefly  by  the  road  which  leads  from  Meshed,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  by 
way  of  Astrabad.  In  ancient  times  Khorasan 
consisted  o.^  the  districts  of  Parthia,  Margiana, 


and  Aria,  forming  parts  of  the  Persian  (later 
of  the  Parthian)  Empire.  Up  to  the  sixteenth 
century  the  name  covered  also  the  Territory  of 
Herat,  now  belonging  to  Afghanistan.  Khorasan 
lias  been  several  times  separated  from  the  Per- 
sian Empire,  but  was  Anally  reunited  to  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Ismail  Sofi,  the  6rst  Suffavean  Shah  of  Persia. 
Consult:  Maogregor,  Journey  through  Khoraswn 
(London,  1870)  ;  Radde,  "Wissenscimftliche 
Ergebnisse,"  in  Pctermamns  Mitteilungen,  vol. 
rxxvi  (Crotha,  1898);  Tate,  Khurasan  and 
Siatan  (London,  1900). 

KHOBSABAD,  Rfir'sa-bad'.  A  mound  and 
village  in  the  territory  of  ancient  Assyria,  about 
five  hours  northeast  of  the  modem  Mosul.  The 
town  whose  ruins  constituted  the  mound  was  in 
reality  a  suburb  of  Nineveh.  Excavations  at 
Khorsabad  were  begun  in  1843  by  Paul  Botta 
(q.v.),  after  three  months'  work  at  Kuyunjik 
(see  Nineveh),  with  results  which  he  considered 
unsatisfactory.  At  the  new  location  he  imme- 
diately brought  to  light  important  remains,  hia 
success  marking  the  l>eginning  of  discoveries  in 
Assyria.  Supported  by  the  French  government, 
Botta  continued  his  work  throi^h  1844  and  un- 
covered portions  of  a  large  palace.  In  1851-55 
Victor  Place,  also  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
government,  completed  the  examination  of  this 
palace,  discovered  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a 
fortified  town,  and  determined  the  position  and 
extent  of  the  town  walla.  Records  which  were 
found  showed  that  the  palace  had  been  built  by 
Sai^n  11  (722-706  B.C.),  after  whom  the  town 
was  named  DOr-Shamikin  (Sargon's  fortress). 
The  town  was  nearly  square,  about  a  mile  on 
each  side,  the  angles  of  the  walls  being  directed 
towards  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Eight 
gates  were  discovered,  three  of  them  very  elab- 
orate, flanked  by  winged  bulla  and  other  sculp- 
tures, while  the  arches  were  decorated  with 
blue  and  white  enameled  tiles  representing 
various  figures  of  excellent  design  and  execu- 
tion. The  palace  stood  on  a  terrace  45  feet  high, 
at  the  noruiwest  side  of  the  town,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  extending  without  the  wall.  (For 
full  description  of  the  palace  and  for  a  plate, 
see  AssTBiAN  Abt.  )  Most  of  the  sculptures  and 
other  works  of  art  from  Khorsabad  are  now  in 
the  Louvre,  although  unfortunately  many  of  the 
antiquities  discovered  by  Place  were  lost  while 
being  transported  down  the  Tigris.  Consult: 
Botta  and  Flandin,  Monument  de  Ninive  (5  vols., 
Paris,  1840-50);  Joachim  M^nant,  Insoriptiona 
des  revers  de  plaques  du  palais  de  Khorsabad 
traduitea  sur  le  texte  asayrien  (ib.,  1865)  ; 
Place  and  Thomas,  Ninive  et  I'Asayrie  (3  vols., 
ib.,  1866-69);  and  the  works  mentioned  under 
Nineveh  (q.v.). 

KH0SB.T7,  K6s-roo'  (Av.  Husravah,  having 
good  renown).  1.  The  name  of  a  legendary 
King  of  Persia,  known  as  Kai  Khosru.  (See 
BLaianian.)  2.  The  name  of  the  Sassanian 
King  of  Persia  commonly  called  Khosbu  I,  or, 
more  accurately,  Khusrau.  Sumamed  Anu- 
sbirvan  (the  noble  soul),  and  known  to  Bysan- 
tine  history  as  Chosroes  I,  he  was  the  third  son 
of  Kobad,  or  Kavadh,  King  of  Persia,  and  was 
the  greatest  monarch  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 
In  531  A.D.  Khosru  mounted  the  throne,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  his  father's  will.  The  young 
King  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  hia  elder 
brotlier,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession and  had  therefore  conspired  against 
him.    In  540  Khosru  reopened  the  atiuidiiie 
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fend  between  the  Persians  and  the  Byzantines, 
and  hostilities  continued  for  20  years.  Although 
the  Persians  reaped  an  abundant  harvest  of 
glory,  the  other  results  were  unimportant.  On 
the  accession  of  Justin  II  the  Persian  ambassa- 
dors were  ignominiously  treated,  and  the  Greeks 
took  possession  of  Armenia.  Khosru,  justly 
indignant,  again  deiclared  war  in  570  and  took 
Dara,  the  eastern  bulwark  of  the  Greek  Empire, 
but  was  terribly  defeated  at  Melitene  (677) 
by  Justinian,  grandnephew  of  tbe  Emperor  of 
that  name.  The  victorious  Greek  was  in  his 
turn  totally  routed  in  Armenia.  Khosru  did 
not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  contest,  as  he 
died  in  579.  His  government,  though  despotic 
and  occasionally  oppressive,  was  marked  by  a 
firmness  and  energy  rarely  seen  among  Orien- 
tals. Early  in  his  reign  he  divided  the  country 
into  the  four  provinces  of  Assyria,  Media, 
PersiOi  and  Bactrlana,  administering  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  by  a  viceroy.  Agriculture, 
commerce,  and  science  were  encouraged,  ravaged 
provinces  were  repeopled  from  his  conquests, 
and  wasted  cities  rebuilt.  His  memory  was  long 
cherished  by  the  Persians,  and  many  a  story  of 
the  stern  justice  of  Khosru  is  still  current 
among  them.  During  his  reign  Persia  stretched 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus  and  from  the 
Arabian  Sea  far  into  Central  Asia.  Consult,  in 
addition  to  the  histories  of  the  period,  such  as 
Rawlinson,  Eduard  Meyer,  and  others,  Justi,  in 
O  rundrias  der  iranischen  Philologie.  vol.  ii 
(Strassburg,  1896-1904). 

KHOSBU  H.  King  of  Persia  from  590  to 
628.  Surnamed  Pabvez  (the  Victorious).  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Khosru  I.  He  overthrew 
in  SOO,  with  the  help  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Mauriee,  the  Armenian  Kbel  Bahram  Chubin, 
who  bad  usurped  tbe  throne  of  the  young 
prince's  father,  Ormazd  IV.  In  gratitude  he 
aarrendered  Dara,  Nisibis,  and  a  great  part  of 
Armenia  to  the  Greeks,  and  preserved  peace  with 
tbcm  till  the  murder  of  his  benefactor  by  Phocas 
in  602.  Khosru  invaded  Mesopotamia  in  604, 
took  Dara,  and  for  17  years  inflicted  upon  the 
Byzantines  a  aeries  of  disasters  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  before  experienced.  Syria 
was  conquered  in  611,  Palestine  in  614.  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor  in  616,  and  tbe  last  bulwark 
of  tbe  capital,  Chalcedon,  fell  soon  after.  At 
this  crisis  the  fortune  of  war  changed  sides. 
(See  HmACuus.)  Khosru  was  driven  to  the 
very  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  He  was  deposed,  and 
murdered  by  his  eldest  son,  Sheroe,  or  Sirods, 
Feb.  28,  628.  Consult  Justi,  in  Orundrisa  der 
iraniscken  PkUologie,  vol.  ii  (Straasburg,  1896- 
1904). 

XHOTAK,  KA-tiln',  or  Ilchi.  A  city  in  the 
southern  part  of  East  Turkestan,  China,  situ- 
ated on  the  Khotan-Darya,  in  a  fertile  oasis  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Tarim  Basin, 
at  an  elevation  of  4600  feet,  and  on  one  of  the 
most  important  trade  routes  of  Central  Asia 
(Map:  Asia,  J  5).  It  is  an  ill-built  but  exten- 
sive place,  fortified  with  Oriental  ramparts; 
it  has  an  important  silk  industry  and  exports 
gold  and  musk.  Khotan  is  famous  for  its  silk 
carpets.  The  silk  is  mixed  with  wool  and  gold 
thread)  And  patterns  are  banded  down  from 
fether  to  son.  It  was  formerly  tbe  capital  of  a 
khanate  of  the  same  name.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  30.000  to  40,000,  mostly  Uzbek 
Tatars.  The  country  around  Khotan  was  once 
full  of  flourishing  cities,  now  buried  in  the 
desert  sands.    Explorations  have  been  made  in 


the  Khotan  District  by  Sven  Hcdin  in  1896  and 
1900  and  M.  A.  Stein  in  1900-01.  Consult: 
M.  A.  Stein,  Sand-Buried  Ruins  of  Khotan  (Lon- 
don, 1903)  ;  id.,  Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay  (2  vols., 
ih.,  1912). 

KHOTIN,  Kytyfn,  or  CHOTIN.  The  capital 
of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bessarabia,  Russia,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  a  few  miles  from 
the  Austro-Hungarian  frontier  (Map:  Russia, 
C  5).  It  is  of  little  commercial  importance. 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture. Pop.,  1912,  19,561.  Here  John  Sobieski 
defeated  the  Turks  in  1673. 

KEUBILAI  KHAN.  See  Ki'biai  Khan. 
*  KHT7EN-BELASI-HED£BVABY,  Kaboly 
(Chables),  Count  (1849-1914).  A  Hungarian 
statesman,  born  at  Frciwaldau  in  Upper  Silesia. 
He  entered  the  Hungarian  House  of  Deputies  in 
1875  as  a  Liberal.  In  1882  he  became  Ober- 
gespan,  or  Count,  of  Raab  (Gy6r)  and  in  the 
next  year  was  made  Governor  of  Croatia,  where 
his  20-year  rule  was  marked  by  some  minor 
reforms  and  by  a  steadily  growing  hostility  to 
him.  In  1003,  upon  the  resignation  of  Szell, 
the  crown,  in  spite  of  Hed^rvftry's  unpopularity, 
made  him  Premier  of  Hungary  (June  26).  The 
powerful  Opposition  did  not  keep  its  pledges 
made  to  him  when  he  formed  his  cabinet,  and 
the  army  question  forced  his  resignation  (No- 
vember 3).  From  March,  1004,  to  June,  1905, 
he  was  a  Minister  in  Tisza's  cabinet.  Becoming 
Hungarian  Minister  President  again  on  Jan.  17, 
1910,  he  prorogued  the  House  for  eight  weeks 
when  it  voted  no  confidence  (January  24)  and 
dissolved  it  on  March  22.  The  newly  elected 
Parliament  had  an  administration  majority, 
but  the  Independent  minority  blocked  all  busi- 
ness, and  when  the  throne  objected  to  bis  com- 
promise over  the  am^  question  Hedfirvfiry  of- 
fered bis  resignation,  on  March  6,  1912,  but  kept 
the  post  of  First  Minister  when  Francis  Joseph 
threatened  to  abdicate.  On  April  17,  1912,  he 
finally  had  to  resign. 

KHUFTT,  KoS'fSS.  The  Egyptian  form  of  the 
name  Cheops  (q.v.) ,  the  second  King  of  the 
fourth  Kg>ptian  dynasty. 

XHUIUrA,  Rt^^Ir^jA..  A  town  in  the  IHstrict 
of  Bulandshahr,  United  Provinces,  India,  near 
the  East  Indian  Railway  (Map:  India,  C  3). 
It  lies  60  miles  south-southeast  of  Delhi.  It  is 
one  of  the  centres  of  India's  cotton  trade  and 
exports  grain,  indigo,  sugar,  and  ghi.  Pop., 
1901,  29.277;  1911,  27,387. 

KHUZISTAN,  Koo'zi-stan',  or  ABABI- 
STAN.  A  western  province  of  Persia,  bounded 
by  the  provinces  of  Luristan  and  Ispahan  on 
the  north,  Farsistan  on  the  east,  tbe  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  south,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the 
west  (Map:  Persia,  F,  O,  6).  Area,  estimated 
at  30,000  square  miles.  The  western  part  is 
low  and  swampy  in  the  winter.  The  eastern  is 
hilly  and  has  a  more  healthful  climate.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Karun  and  the  Kerkhah. 
The  province  is  very  sparsely  settled  and  has 
declined  greatly  in  trade  since  the  famine  of 
1873.  Pop.  (est.),  200,000,  largely  Arabs.  In 
the  elevated  portions  of  the  east  are  raised  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  cotton,  fruit,  and  indigo. 
Carpets,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods  are 
manufactured.  The  climate  is  hot  and  un- 
healthful.  The  chief  cities  are  Dizful,  Sbuster, 
and  Mohammerah. 

EHVALTNSK,  Kvi-llnsk'.  The  capital  of 
a  district  of  the.  same  name  in  the  6<ivernment| 
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of  Saratov,  Russia,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
o(  the  Volga,  140  miles  northeast  of  the  city 
of  Saratov  ( Map :  Ruaaia,  G  i) .  Gardening, 
distilling,  and  trading  in  grain  are  the  prin- 
cipal occupations.  Pop.,  1887,  15,465;  1912, 
20,100,  including  5000  Raskolniks  and  other 
Dissenters,  in  whose  hands  the  trade  of  the 
town  is  concentrated. 

EHVOSHTCHINSKAYA,  Kv0sh'ctUn-sk&-y4, 
Nadkzoda  Duitbievna  (1825-89).  A  prom- 
inent ItuBsian  author,  born  at  Kyazan  in  the 
Province  of  Ryazan.  A  very  precocious  child, 
she  was  sent  to  Moscow  to  Btudy  art  and  Iitera> 
ture.  In  1847  six  of  her  poems  appeared  in 
the  Literary  Gazette,  and  with  these  she- made 
her  d£but  as  a  writer.  Her  first  serious  piece 
of  work,  the  novel  Anna  Mikkailovna,  appeared 
three  years  later.  In  1852  her  Country  Teacher, 
another  novel,  proved  equally  successful.  She 
wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  V.  Krestovsky 
and  sometimes  under  that  of  Poriechnikov,  moat 
of  her  work  first  appearing  in  Annals  of  the 
Fatherland,  a  monthly  magazine.  Her  keen 
observation  and  realistic  manner  found  great 
favor  with  the  Russian  public,  in  particular  in 
her  studies  of  provincial  life,  of  which  the  moat 
important  is  The  Great  Bear  (1871).  Among 
her  other  publications  are  In  Trust  of  Better 
Things  (1861)  and  From  the  Immediate  Past 
(1868).  Several  volumes  of  her  work  have  been 
translated  into  German  and  Italian.  Her  coI< 
lected  works  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg  (1883; 
in  5  vols.,  1892).  A  most  recent  study  of  this 
important  novelist  in  Russian  will  be  found 
in  Koltonovskaya,  Feminine  Bilhouettea  (St. 
Petersburg,  1912). 

KHTBEB.  ^'ber,  or  ITHArBAIl,  PASS. 
A  narrow  denle  in  the  Elhyber  Moimtains,  north* 
west  India,  connecting  Punjab  with  Afghanistan 
(Map:  Afghanistan,  O  5),  between  Peshawar 
and  Kabul.  It  is  33  miles  long  and  in  some 
parts  is  merely  a  ravine  from  50  to  450  feet 
wide,  between  overtowering  mountains  and 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  shale  and  lime- 
stone rising  from  1400  to  over  3000  feet  high. 
It  forms  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream  which 
is  subject  to  occasional  and  sudden  floods  and 
to  periods  during  which  the  water  disappears 
altogether.  Impressive  in  its  desolation,  wild- 
nees,  and  grandeur,  it  is  the  only  pass  in  the 
region  through  which  artillery  can  be  trans- 
ported. Its  strategical  importance  dates  from 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  ruins 
of  native  forts  crown  cmnmanding  point& 
and  during  the  Afghan  wars  of  1839-42  and 
1878-80  the  passage  of  the  British  troops  was 
obstinately  opposed.  Since  the  latter  period 
the  pass  has  Men  under  the  control  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government,  which  maintains  several 
fortified  posts  garrisoned  by  the  Khaibar  Rifles, 
a  corps  of  native  Afridis.  The  pass  Is  open  to 
traffic  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  only, 

KHTENS,  Ky6nz.   See  Chins. 

EIABOUCCA,  KIABOOCA,  XYABTTCA, 
kI'&-buinE^,  or  AUBOTNA  Woon.  A  beautifullr 
mottled  wood  which  reaches  the  market  in  small 
pieces,  curled  knots  or  excrescences  formed  on 
the  stem  of  the  producing  tree.  The  mottling  is 
yellowish  red,  of  diS'erent  tints  mixed  with 
darker  shades.  It  was  much  used  for  snuff- 
boxes and  other  kinds  of  ornamental  cabinet- 
work. The  exact  botanical  origin  of  this 
handsome  wood  is  in  question.  It  is  probably 
produced  by  a  number  of  allied  species  and  is 
chiefly  exported  from  New  Guinea  and  Moluc- 


cas. A  number  of  species  supposed  to  furnish 
this  wood,  as  I'teroapermum  acerifolium,  Ptero- 
apermum  rubiginosum,  and  Pteroapermum  sitb- 
erifoliutfiy  occur  abundantly  in  India,  where 
their  timber  is  considered  very  valuable. 

KIAKHTA*  k^&s't&.  A  trading  station  in 
the  Territory  of  Transbaikalia,  Siberia,  situated 
close  to  the  Chinese  commercial  settlement  of 
Maimatchin,  and  nearly  3  miles  north  of  the 
fortress  of  Troitskozavsk,  of  which  it  forms  a 
part  (Map:  Asia,  M  3).  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  wall  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  an 
extensive  bazar.  The  commercial  importance 
of  Kiakhta  is  still  considerable,  although  it  has 
greatly  declined  since  the  Treaty  of  Peking  in 
1860,  prior  to  which  it  was  the  chief  centre  of 
tlie  trade  between  Russia  and  China.  The  trade 
consists  almost  entirely  in  the  export  of  tea, 
and  there  is  a  brisk  trade  in  other  Chinese 
produce.  Money  was  first  used  in  the  trade  of 
Kiakhta  in  1855.  Fop.,  23,400,  including  the 
adjacent  towns  of  Troitskozavsk  and  Ust- 
Kiakhta. 

SIA-S'INO,  ky&^'^ng',  or  CHIA-CH'INa, 
ehy&'ch'teg'  (high  felicity).  The  fifth  En^Mror 
of  the  Ta  Tsing  (great  pure),  the  Hanchu 
dynasty  of  China.  He  was  the  fifteenth  son  of 
K'ien-lung  (q.v.)  and  succeeded  him  in  1796. 
National  decay  set  in  with  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  He  proved  dissolute  and  worthless, 
and  family  feuds,  plots,  insurrections,  and 
piracy  taxed  the  resources  of  the  country.  He 
persecuted  the  Romish  missionaries  and  expelled 
many  of  them.  Secret  societies  became  very 
active  in  his  reign,  especially  the  White  Lily; 
also  the  Triad  Society,  whose  sole  aim  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  Manchus.  In  1B16  a  British 
embassy  under  Lord  Amherst  arrived,  but 
failed  to  accomplish  anything.  Kia-k'ing  died 
in  1820,  after  a  reign  of  25  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Tao-kuang,  then  already  40 
years  of  age.  Consult:  Giles,  China  and  the 
Manchus  (Cambridge,  1912). 

KIAWTT.  (ky&'m«l')  PASHA  (1826-1913). 
A  Turkish  statesman,  bom  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  He  studied  in  the  military  academy  at 
Cairo,  accompanied  an  Egyptian  prince  on  a 
European  tour,  and  served  as  interpreter  at  the 
Viceroy's  palace.  After  the  death  of  Khedive 
Mehemet  Ali  (1849),  Kiamil  Pasha  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  entered  government 
service  and  rose  rapidly.  After  becoming  Grand 
Vizier  in  1885,  he  endeavored  to  treat  non-Mos- 
lem subjects  with  fairness  and  to  pscify  the 
Great  Powers;  but  in  1891  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid, 
startled  by  Kiamil  Pasha's  programme  of  re- 
forms, dismissed  him  in  disgrace.  A  second 
time  Grand  Vizier  in  1898,  his  recommendation 
of  repression  and  punishment  of  the  outrages 
inflicted  upon  Armenians  resulted  in  a  short 
time  in  his  being  sent  away,  as  Governor,  to 
Ale^o.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  a  like 
post  at  Smyrna.  After  the  revolution  of  1908 
ne  again  held  his  former  high  oflSce  until  he 
failed  to  gain  the  support  of  tlie  reform  com- 
mittee; and  in  1912,  just  before  the  Balkan 
War,  he  became  Grand  Vizier  for  the  fourth 
time.  On  Jan.  23,  1013,  he  was  again,  and  this 
time  effectually,  overthrown  by  the  coup  d'£tat 
of  Talaat  Bey  and  Enver  Bey.  He  was  allowed 
to  retire  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died. 

KXANG,  kl-fing'.  The  Asiatic  wild  ass,  better 
designated  tarpan.  Its  local  varieties  have  also 
received  separate  names,  as  gorkhar,  et«.  See 
Ass,  and  Plate  of  EQOinA. 
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KIANOANES,  k^&ag'&n,  or  QT7I&NOA- 
NES.    See  Ifugao. 

EIAIfOSI,  ky&ng^Be^.  An  inland  province 
of  China,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Chekiang  and 
Fukien,  on  the  south  by  Kwangtung,  on  the 
west  by  Hunan,  on  the  north  by  Hupeh,  and  on 
the  northeast  by  Anhui  (Map:  China,  L  6). 
It  is  made  up  entirely  of  ranges  of  moderately 
high  mountains  and  hills  of  no  great  length, 
veined  by  numerous  watercourses  and  small 
Stretches  of  open  country.  On  its  outer  border, 
east,  south,  and  ves^  the  ridges  are  longer 
and  higher  and  form  a  sort  of  horseshoe- 
sbaped  environment,  the  Poyang  Lake  filling 
the  opening  on  the  north.  In  this  frame  of 
mountains  most  of  the  numerous  rivers  of  the 
province  have  their  origin,  and  from  this  they 
drain  either  directly  into  the  lake  or  join  the 
Kan-kiang,  the  princi{)al  stream  of  which  rises 
in  the  Meiling  Mountains  in  the  south  and  after 
a  course  of  over  800  miles  flows  into  the  Yang- 
tse  through  the  lake.  This  forms  the  ^reat 
water  highway  'from  north  to  south,  a  single 
day's  portage  over  the  Meiling  bringing  the  trav- 
eler to  the  North  River  of  Canton,  which  leads 
to  that  city  and  the  China  Sea.  The  province 
is  rich  in  minerals.  Coal  is  found  not  far  from 
the  lake,  and  about  30  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Kwangsin,  in  wliat  are  called  the  Interdicted 
Hills,  are  valuable  copper  and  iron  mines.  Un- 
der Imperial  China  these  mines  were  closed  as 
far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century.  Kaolin  and 
other  materials  needed  for  pottery  and  porcelain 
making  are  abundant  and  support  the  famous 
chinaware  industry  of  this  province.  ( See 
KiNGTEHCHEN.)  The  chief  products  of  the  prov- 
ince are  tea,  tobacco,  grass  cloth,  hemp,  cnina- 
ware,  and  paper.  There  is  one  treaty  port, 
Kiukiang  (q.v.).  Principal  imports  are  cotton 
yam,  kerosene,  and  sugar;  principal  exports, 
tea,  porcelain,  cotton,  hemp,  paper,  and  tobacco. 
Kiangst  has  played  an  important  part  in  litera- 
ture. The  capital  is  Nanchang.  Area,  60,498 
square  miles;  pop.  (Chinese  Michengpu  census), 
1910,  16,2.55,000. 

KIAKOSij,  kyBng'sSo'.  A  maritime  province 
of  China,  lying  along  the  Yellow  Sea,  with 
Shantung  on  the  north,  Chekiang  on  the  south, 
and  Anhui  on  the  west  (Map:  Qiina,  L  5).  It 
is  a  great  alluvial  plain,  broken  only  by  isolated 
hills,  and  is  well  watered,  being  intersected  by 
numerous  waterways  and  the  largest  chain  of 
lakes  in  China.  The  Yang-tse  traverses  its 
Bouthern  part,  cutting  it  in  two,  and  until  1863, 
when  it  suddenly  changed  its  course  to  the 
northeast,  the  Yellow  River  intersected  its 
northern  part.  The  Grand  Canal,  which  is  a 
series  of  canalized  rivers  and  lakes,  runs  through 
its  entire  length  from  Shantung  to  Chekiang, 
and  is  important  for  irrigation  purposes  and  for 
local  transportation.  The  southern  section  is 
watered  by  the  Hwang-pu,  which  teems  with 
Shanghai's  commerce.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  grain  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  tea,  and 
silk.  Rice  is  grown  extensively.  The  silk  pro- 
duced in  Kiangsu  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
the  rice  of  the  best  quality  in  China.  The  salt 
industry  is  also  important.  The  old  bed  of  the 
Yellow  River  has  oeen  resurveyed  and  taxed^ 
and  is  now  under  cultivation  and  produces  im- 
mense crops. 

There  are  four  treaty  ports:  Nanking.  Shang- 
hai, Chinkiang,  Soochow.  Nanking  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province.  Under  the  Manchu  rule,  a 
Qinrenior-CSeaeral  (or  "Viceroy")  administered 


the  prorinees  of  Kiangsu,  Kiangsi,  and  AnhuL 
Nanking  <  q.v. ) ,  officially  called  Kiangning 
("River  Rest"),  was  the  capital  of  China  at 
different  periods  and  as  late  as  1402.  Chinkiang 
was  opened  in  1861  and  has  a  considerable  trade, 
a  total  in  1912  of  Hk.  Tls.  21,556,504.  Shanghai 
(q.v.),  on  the  Hwang-pu,  is  the  most  important 
01  the  treaty  ports  of  China.  Soochow  (or 
Suchow,  q.v.)  was  opened  in  1896,  and  is  famed 
for  its  wealth.  Yangchow,  situated  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  15  miles  &om  the  Yang-tse,  has  an 
immense  salt  trade.  The  entire  province  was 
devastated  by  the  Talping  rebellion,  marks  of 
which  can  still  be  seen.  Area,  38,600  square 
miles:  population  estimated  by  census  of  1910 
at  15,380,000. 

KLAOCHOW,  kyft'6-chou',  or  KIAOCHAU. 
A  walled  city  on  the  south  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Shantung,  China,  near  the  bead  of  a 
large  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  since  1898  the 
centre  of  a  German  protectorate  -of  about  193 
square  miles  (Map:  China,  M  4).  Pop.,  in- 
cluding Kiaochow,  which  lies  outside  the  Ger- 
man zone,  about  168,000.  In  the  city  of  Tsing- 
tau  is  a  population  of  34,000,  and  in  the 
whole  German  zone  about  60,000,  with  5000 
foreigners,  mainly  German  military.  The  Chi- 
nese city  of  Kiaochow  was  formerly  a  very 
important  centre  of  trade,  but,  owing  to  the 
silting  up  of  the  bay  and  the  opening  of  Chefoo 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  province,  business  has 
fallen  off.  The  city  is  not  large,  but  the  suburbs 
are  extensive.  The  port  of  Kiaochow  was 
Taputu,  13  miles  from  the  sea  and  about  6  miles 
from  the  city,  on  a  small  creek  which  at  ebb 
tide  became  dry.  The  surrounding  country 
(with  the  exception  of  Laoshan)  is  flat.  The 
Bay  of  Kiaochow  measures  about  15  miles  each 
way,  and  receives  five  small  streams  which  carry 
into  the  bay  much  sediment  during  the  rainy 
season,  in  July  and  August.  The  entrance  to 
the  bay  is  only  1%  miles  wide.  On  the  east 
side  is  the  low  promontory  called  Laoshan,  with 
rocky  shores,  and  2  miles  from  the  point  of 
this  peninsula  lies  the  town  of  Tsingtau,  "green 
island,"  so  named  from  a  small  grassy  island 
close  by.  On  the  western  side  of  the  bay  is 
another  promontory,  with  commanding  bills 
about  600  feet  high.  The  east  shore  has  a  fine 
sandy  beach,  but  the  western  side  is  rocky  and 
dangerous  to  some  extent. 

The  city  of  Tsingtau  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  on  the  Chinese  coast.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  German  commercial  activities  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  capital  of  the  German  zone.  In 
1897  it  was  a  poor  fishing  village,  but  when 
taken  over  by  tne  Germans  was  soon  changed 
into  a  beautiful,  thriving  city.  They  bought 
the  village  outright,  and  installed  fine  wide 
streets  with  German  names,  eleetoic  lighting, 
telephone  service,  and  other  conveniences,  in- 
cluding two  German  banks,  the  Hon^ong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  the  Russo-Asiatic 
Bank,  and  several  good  hotels.  Industrial  con- 
cerns include  a  brewery,  a  tannery,  a  soap  fac- 
tory, two  ^i:gs-product8  companies,  and  three 
brickkilns.  In  1911  there  were  18,000,000  bricks 
used  in  construction,  and,  in  1912,  393  building 
permits  were  issued.  A  new  and  expensive 
water  supply  was  completed.  Tsingtau  has  a 
splendid  bathing  beach  and  is  the  favorite  sum-  ' 
mer  resort  for  the  Shanghai  foreign  colony. 
The  maximum  temperature  is  about  90°  F.  and 
the  minimum  12°.  Active  efforts  have  been 
made  at  afforeatatitm.  j 
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By  an  expenditure  of  over  $7,000,000  the  Ger- 
inans  constructed  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbor. 
Considerable  dredging  was  necessary  to  make 
the  port  a  naval  base.  There  arc  two  anchor- 
ages and  three  moles,  connecting  with  the  rail- 
way, also  an  outer  breakwater  and  extensive 
granite  piers.  A  steel  floating  drydock,  capable 
of  accommodating  the  largest  battleship,  em- 

Eloya  36  Europeans  and  an  average  of  1300 
hinese  workmen.  In  1012  the  gross  value  of 
the  trade  amounted  to  $40,5S7,7S9,  an  increase 
of  $6,846,803  over  1911.  Direct  trade  ^vith 
foreign  countries  amounted  to  $18,700,000,  as 
against  $15,120,000  in  1911.  Exports  of  native 
produce  equaled  $17,999,539.  Main  foreign 
commerce,  1012: 


Imporle  from 

Exports  to 

SI  .332, 114 

S34,375 

2,047.497 

1.880.221 

4.862.069 

656,774 

Oreat  BritAin  

268,915 

351,553 

Imports  are  chiefly  cotton  manufactures,  oil 
from  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Sumatra, 
timber,  railway  material,  matches,  and  tobacco. 
Exports  consist  mainly  of  bean  cake,  coat,  eggs 
{a  large  quantity  to  the  United  States),  nuto, 
ailk,  straw  braid  (of  which  the  GermanB  have 
the  monopoly  for  north  China),  and  cotton. 
In  1612  there  were  785  ships  entering  Tsingtau, 
with  a  net  tonnage  of  1,209,154.  German  ships 
numbered  256,  with  516,066  net  tonnage,  British 
209.  with  448,093,  and  Japanese  176,  with  144,- 
478  net  tonnage.  Because  of  the  commercial 
importance  of  Tsingtau  and  its  efficient  govern- 
ment, many  wealthy  merchants  and  otBcials 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  city. 

The  administration  prior  to  the  War  in  Eu- 
rope was  under  a  naval  oflScer  with  the  title  of 
Governor,  assisted  by  a  council  composed  of 
heads  of  departments,  and  three  elected  mem- 
bers. Tsingtau  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1898. 
In  1906  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  was 
established  there,  under  an  agreement  that  20 
per  cent  of  the  customs  revenues  were  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  German  administration. 
There  were  no  barrier  dues  (likin),  and  pas- 
sengers  and  goods  were  allowed  to  pass  freely 
between  the  German  zotte  and  the  interior,  with- 
out any  customs  regulations  or  restrictions. 

The  railway  runs  from  Tsingtau,  where  it  has 
fine  terminal  stations,  through  Shantung  Prov- 
ince to  Tsinan.  By  tapping  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Hoang-ho  River  the  road  greatly  increased 
the  possibilities  of  German  trade  with  interior 
China.  Ten  to  20  miles  south  of  Wcihien  are 
the  Shantung  coal  mines,  in  which  Germany 
received  preferential  rights  by  treaty.  In  1912 
the  two  leading  mining  companies  produced 
573,676  tons  of  coal.  In  the  same  year  the  rail- 
road showed  a  17  per  cent  increase  in_  returns 
and  a  35  per  cent  increase  in  passenger's. 

For  defense,  Tsingtau  was  considered  superior 
to  Port  Arthur.  The  hills  which  dominate  the 
city  in  the  rear  are  from  200  to  1000  feet  high, 
while  those  commanding  the  harbor  are  600  feet 
in  height.  At  strategic  points  were  a  dozen 
modern  reenforced  concrete  and  sandstone  forts, 
mounted  with  the  heaviest  type  of  Krupp  guns, 
of  14  and  16  inches'  calibre,  with  a  range  of 
10  to  12  miles.  These  forts  are  of  an  inter- 
locking character,  each  one  commanded  by  at 
least  two  others.  They  completely  dominated 
every  approach  to  the  city  by  land  or  sea.  Be- 


cause of  its  excellent  defensive  advantages, 
Tsingtau  ranked  as  one  of  the  strongest  fortified 
places  in  the  world.  It  was  also  the  naval  base 
for  the  German  Far  Eastern  squadron. 

On  Nor.  14,  1867,  Kiaochow  was  seized  by  a 
German  squadron  as  retaliation  for  the  murder 
of  two  German  priests.  In  the  nq^iationa 
which  followed,  Germany  received  an  indemnity, 
a  lease  of  the  city  of  Tsingtau  and  Kiaochow 
Bay  for  00  years  (the  lease  running  100  U 
inland,  comprising  about  117  square  miles),  and 
in  addition,  valuable  railway  rights  and  prefer- 
ential treatment  in  the  mines  of  Shantung. 
German  influence  became  paramount  in  the  en- 
tire province.  The  main  purpose  of  Germany  in 
securing  Tsingtau  was  to  establish  a  strong 
naval  base  in  Chinese  waters,  also  to  have  a 
centre  for  the  spread  of  German  commerce  and 
influence  in  the  Far  East  Because  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  German  commercial  meth- 
ods, together  with  the  fact  that  millions  of 
marks  were  spent  in  rebuilding  Tsingtau  and 
establishing  an  efficient  goveminent,  the  expec- 
tations of  Germany  were  amply  realized.  In 
the  European  War,  which  b^an  in  1914,  Japan 
compelled  Germany  to  evacuate  the  protectorate 
after  an  investment  by  land  and  sea.  The  Ger- 
mans made  an  heroic  resistance.  The  bombard- 
ment of  the  port  of  Tsingtau  lasted  almost  four 
months,  and  it  was  not  until  alt  the  fortifieattms 
were  entirety  destroyed  that  the  garrison  mxT' 
rendered.    See  TsiNGTAU:  Wab  in  Eubope. 

KIBDEIiOPHANE.    See  Ilmetnite. 

XIBLAH,  ke^lK  (Ar.  Kiblah,  the  direction 
to  which  one  turns).  The  direction  of  the 
Kaaba  (q.v.),  in  Mecca,  towards  which  Moham- 
medans face  when  in  prayer.  It  is  indicated  in 
a  mosque  by  a  niche  in  the  wall  called  the 
mihrSb,  At  the  outset  of  his  career  Mohammed 
is  said  to  have  turned  towards  the  Kaaba  when 
praying,  though  this  is  contrary  to  Sura  ii,  110: 
"Tlie  east  and  the  west  is  God's ;  therefore 
whichever  way  ye  turn  is  the  face  of  God." 
After  his  flight  to  Medina  the  Prophet  changed 
the  direction  of  prayer  towards  Jerusalem  in 
the  hope  of  attracting  the  Jews.  On  Jan.  16, 
624,  recognising  the  futility  of  this  hope,  he 
changed  the  kiblah  back  again  to  the  Kaaba, 
justifying  this  momentous  change  by  a  special 
revelation  (Sura  ii,  136-145).  Consult: 
Bprenger,  Das  hehen  und  die  Lehre  dcs  Moham- 
med, vol.  iii  (Berlin,  1869):  Orimme,  Jfo- 
hammed  (Mtinchen,  1004) ;  Becker,  "Islam,"  in 
Die  Religion  in  Oesehidhte  und  Qegenvsart 
(TObingen,  1012). 

EZBO.   See  KiUH ANJABO. 

KZOHAI,  kfi'cfal.  A  small  tribe  of  Caddoan 
stock  (q.v.),  formerly  residing  on  Babine  and 
Trinity  rivers,  eastern  Texas,  in  alliance  with 
the  Caddo,  but  since  1850  more  closely  united 
with  the  Wichita  (q.v.),  with  whom  they  are 
now  living  on  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma. 
In  housebuilding  and  general  custom  they  re- 
semble the  Wichita.   Tliey  now  number  10  souls. 

KICH^,  k4-ch(l'.    See  Quicii^i. 

EICK'AFOO.  A  former  important  Atgon- 
quian  tribe,  residing,  when  first  known  to  the 
French,  in  central  VVisconsin.  On  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Confederacy  by  the  north- 
ern tribes  subsequent  to  1765  the  Kickapoo 
moved  down  and  established  themselves  in  the 
middle  Wabash  region  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Like  the  other  tribes  of  the  Ohio  valley,  they 
sided  with  the  English  against  the  Americans, 
both  in  the  Revolution  and  the         of  18121 
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Soon  after  the  close  of  the  latter  war  they  made 
treaties  which  resulted  in  their  removal  first  to 
Missouri  and  afterward  to  Kansas.    About  the 

f'ear  1852  a  large  band,  with  some  Fotawatami, 
eft  the  main  body  and  went  south  to  Texas  and 
thence  into  Mexico,  where  they  became  known  as 
Mexican  Kickapoo,  bein^  joined  later  by  others 
of  their  tribes  The  Mexican  band  proved  so  con- 
Btant  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  border  settle- 
ments that  efforts  were  made  by  the  goTemment 
to  secure  their  return,  and  were  bo  far  success- 
ful that  in  1873  about  half  were  brought  back 
and  settled  in  the  present  Oklahoma.  Most  of 
the  others  still  remain  in  northern  Chihuahua 
and  Tamaulipas,  particularly  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
Mountains.  From  an  estimated  population  of 
about  3000  in  1769  and  2200  in  1825  th^  have 
flooe  down  to  perhaps  000,  of  whioh  348  are  in 
Kansas  (Brown  County)  and  Oklahtmia  and  the 
remainder  in  Mexico.  Those  in  Mexico  are  said 
to  be  increasing,  while  those  who  were  returned 
to  Oklahoma  have  decreased.  Consult  F.  W. 
Hodge,  Handbook  of  American  Indiana  North 
of  Mexico  (Washington,  1807). 

KICKHAU,  kik'am,  Chables  Joseph  (182ft- 
82).  An  Irish  novelist  of  Irish  life,  and,  aftnr 
Carletim,  Griffin,  and  the  BuUnu,  perhaps  the 
best  of  his  kind.  He  was  bom  at  Mullinahone, 
County  Tipperary.  A  gunpowder  accident  which 
damaged  hia  sight  and  hearing  made  his  in- 
tended medical  career  impossible.  He  played 
an  active  part  in  the  Young  Ireland  movement 
in  1848  and  was  sentenced  to  14  years'  im- 
prisonment as  a  treasonable  Fenian  in  1865, 
four  years  of  which  sentence  he  served  before 
being  pardoned  out.  With  John  O'Leary  and 
T.  C.  Luhy  he  edited  (1865)  the  Fenian  news- 

Eaper,  The  Jrigh  People.  From  1870  he  devoted 
imself  to  literary  work  and  is  best  known  by 
the  novels,  of  some  tragic  power,  Sally  Cava- 
nagh,  or  the  Untenanted  Qravea  ( 1860 ) ,  which 
he  wrote  in  prison;  Knocknagoio,  or  the  Homes 
of  Tipperary  (1879);  and  For  the  Old  Land: 
A  Talc  of  Twenty  Years  Ago  (1886).  Gifts  of 
observation,  of  humor,  and  of  romantic  feeling 
were  his,  and,  under  circumstances  more  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  his  talents,  he  might 
have  rivaled  William  (^rleton  as  a  faithful 
and  sympathetic  delineator  of  peasant  life. 

KIDD,  Benjauin  (1858-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish sociologist.  He  entered  the  British  civil 
aervice  and  did  not  become  generally  known  un- 
til the  publication  of  a  brilliant  essay,  Social 
Evolution,  in  1894.  This  work  passed  through 
several  editions  and  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man (1895),  Swedish  (1805),  French  (1896), 
Russian  (1897),  Italian  (1898),  Chinese  (1899), 
Czech  (1900),  Danish  (1000),  and  Arabic 
(1913).  The  main  theme  of  Social  Evolution 
is  the  conflict  between  private  interest  and 
social  welfare,  the  struggle  which  eliminates 
the  unfit  being  the  condition  of  progress.  Kidd 
held  that  society  should  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  biology.  He  weakened  his  thesis,  however, 
by  finding  tliat  men  were  ultimately  controlled 
by  the  extrarational  motives  supplied  by  reli- 
gion, which  furnished  the  basis  •  for  individual 
sel^sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. His  later  books  include:  Control  of  the 
Tropica  (1898)  ;  Principles  of  Western  Civilim' 
Hon  (1902;  Spanish  trans.,  1903);  Herbert 
Spencer  and  After  (1908) ;  Two  Principal  Laws 
of  Sociology  (1909). 

XIDD,  John  (1775-1851).  An  English  phy- 
sician and  geologist,  bom  in  London.    He  was 


educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  Westmin- 
ster, and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1707; 
M.D.,  1804),  and  at  Guy's  Hospital.  At  Oxford 
he  was  a  reader  in  chemistry  in  1801-03,  first 
Aldrichian  professor  of  chemistry  in  1803-22, 
and  thereafter  r^ius  professor  of  medicine.  In 
1834  Kidd  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Library.  In  addition  to  his  r^^ular 
courses  he  lectured  also  on  mineralcwy  and 
geology  and  actively  promoted  the  development 
of  those  sciences.  He  is  author  of  Outlines  of 
Mineralogy  (2  vols.,  1809) ;  A  Oeologicat  Bsaay 
on  the  Imperfect  Evidence  in  Support  of  a 
Theory  of  the  Earth  (1815)  ;  On  the  Adaptation 
of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man  (1833;  new  ed.,  1836);  Observatiorts  on 
Medical  Reform  (1841);  Further  Observations 
(1842). 

KIDD,  WnzjAif  (c.1650-1701).  A  British 
navigator,  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd  of  pirati- 
cal fame.  The  son  of  a  Scottish  Nonconformist 
minister,  he  was  born  probably  at  Greenock, 
Scotland,  about  1650.  H^  went  to  sea  at  an 
early  age,  became  a  trader  out  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  war  between  England  and  France, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  William  III, 
commanded  a  commissioned  vessel  in  the  West 
Indies  and  was  noted  for  his  bravery.  In  1601 
the  Council  of  New  York  awarded  him  £150  for 
services  rendered  the  Colony.  In  1695,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Col.  Robert  Livingston, 
be  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Bellomont, 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  to  assist 
in  suppressing  piracy,  and  received  two  commis- 
sions from  the  King,  one  as  a  privateer  against 
the  French,  and  the  other  a  roving  commission 
to  pursue  and  capture  pirates  wherever  he  might 
find  them.  He  sailed  from  Plymouth,  England, 
April,  1606,  in  a  galley  calleo  the  Adventure, 
carrying  30  guns  and  a  crew  of  80  men.  After 
proceeding  to  New  York  he  increased  his  crew 
to  155  men  and  sailed  for  Madeira,  thence  to 
St.  Jago,  Madagascar,  Malabar,  and  the  Red 
Sea.  He  had  not  been  very  successful  in  cap- 
turing vessels,  and  rumors  arrived  that  he  had 
turned  pirate.  According  to  evidence  amassed 
he  first  took  some  small  Moorish  vessels,  then 
fought  a  Portuguese  man-of-war,  which  defeated 
him,  and  finally  captured  a  Portuguese  ship 
from  Bengal,  and  an  Amienian  vessel,  the 
Quedagh  Merchant,  with  a  rich  cargo.  At  Mada- 
gascar he  burned  hia  vessel  and  went  on  board 
the  Armenian,  afterward  purchasing  the  sloop 
Antonio  and  sailing  in  company.  Proceeding 
to  New  York,  he  coasted  from  Delaware  Bay 
to  Block  Island,  corresponding  with  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont  in  the  meantime.  He  had  learned 
that  he  had  been  proclaimed  a  pirate  and  boldly 
went  to  Boston  to  know  the  truth,  delivering  up 
to  the  Governor  1111  ounces  of  gold.  2353  ounces 
of  silver,  57  bags  of  sugar,  41  bales  of  goods,  and 
17  pieces  of  canvas  acquired  by  his  captures. 
On  July*6,  1699,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
British  proclamation,  Kidd  was  arrested,  the 
immediate  charge  against  him  being  that  of 
murder,  he  having  killed  a  gunner  on  (>oard  the 
Adventure  who  had  become  mutinous.  He  was 
sent  to  England,  and  in  April,  1700,  was  tried, 
and,  although  the  evidence  was  inconclusive  and 
the  proceedings  marked  by  injustice,  was  found 
guilty  of  murder  and,  on  five  separate  indict- 
ments, of  piracy.  Kidd  was  allowed  no  counsel, 
and  bis  e.xpianations  were  ignored.  He  was 
condemned  and  hanged  with  several  of  bis  com- 
panions at  Execution  Dock,  London,  on  May  23. 
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1701,  protesting  hie  innoceace  to  the  last.  After 
Kidd'B  death  it  became  rumored  about  that  he 
and  his  crew  had  buried  immense  treasures 
prior  to  hie  capture,  and  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  from  Block  Isltind  south,  and  even  islands 
in  the  Hudson  River,  have  many  times  been 
searehed  fruitlessly  for  this  rumored  wealth. 
He  had  buried  part  of  the  Quedagh  Merchant's 
treasure  on  Gardiner's  Island  ofT  Montauk 
Point,  L.  I.,  but  this  was  recovered  by  the 
Colonial  authorities  in  1699.  Consult  Campbell, 
An  Historical  Sketch  of  Itobin  Hood  and  Captain 
Kidd  (Kew  York,  1853),  and  Dalton,  The  Real 
Captain  Kidd:  A  Vindication  (ib.,  1911). 

KII>'I>EB,  Danxel  P&bbish  (1815-92).  An 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  theolwian  and 
writer,  bom  at  Darien,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  in  1836, 
entered  the  ministry,  and  in  1837  went  as  a 
missionary  to  Brazil,  where  he  was  probably 
the  first  to  preach  a  Protestant  sermon.  After 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  in  1840,  he 
served  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Metho- 
dist Sunday  School  Union  and  editor  of  Sunday- 
school  publications  and  tracts  (1844-66),  as 
professor  of  bomiletics  in  Garrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute for  16  years  and  in  Drew  Theological 
Seminary  for  10  years,  and  as  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  of  his  church  (1880-^7). 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Evanston,  III. 
His  Treatise  on  Homiletics  (1864,  1884)  and 
The  Christian  Pastorate  (1871)  are  the  books 
by  which  he  is  now  best  known.  Others  include : 
Mormonism  and  the  Mormons  (1844) ;  Sketches 
of  Residence  and  Travel  in  BraBil  (2  vols.. 
1845) ;  Braxil  and  the  BraxUiana  Portrayed  in 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches  (8th  ed., 
1868).  . 

KIDDEB,  Fbedebio  (1804-85).  An  Ameri- 
can author  and  antiquarian.  He  was  bom  in 
New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  was  mainly  self-educated, 
and  engaged  in  various  business  ventures  in 
Boston  and  New  York.  As  the  result  of  special 
researches  into  the  history  of  early  New  Eng- 
land times  and  families,  he  wrote  on  such  sub- 
jects as  The  History  of  New  Ipswich,  a  A'eto 
Hampshire  Toum  ( 1852 )  ;  The  Ecepeditions  of 
Captain  John  Lovewelt  (1865) ;  Military  Opera- 
tions in  Eastern  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  during 
the  Revolution  (1867);  History  of  the  First 
New  Hampshire  Regiment  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  (1868) ;  and  History  of  the  Boston 
Massacre  (1870). 

KIDI^B,  Kathbts  (Mbs.  L.  K.  Aits- 
PACHEB)  (1868-  ).  An  American  actress, 
bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.  She  studied  dramatic  art 
in  New  York,  London,  and  Paris,  made  her  d^but 
as  an  actress  at  Chicago  in  1885,  and  later 
appeared  in  Davy  Crockett,  Nordeck,  and  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy.  After  1894  she  starred  con- 
tinuously in  old  English  comedies,  in  Shake- 
spearean tragedies,  and  in  French  dramas.  Her 
earliest  success  was  in  Sardou's  Madame  Sana- 
06ne,  of  which  she  obtained  exclusive  per- 
forming rights  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
in  any  language  except  French.  She  also  played 
in  Molly  Pitcher  (1902);  Salammbd  (1904); 
The  Embarrassment  of  Riches  ( 1906 )  ;  A  Woman 
of  Impulse  (1009);  The  Glass  House  (1911); 
The  Washerwoman  Duchess  (1912),  a  version  of 
Madame  Sans-QSne. 

KHyDBaMINSTEB..  A  manufacturing  town 
in  Worcestershire,  England,  on  the  Stour,  14 
miles  north  of  Worcester  (Map:  England,  D  4). 
The  Stafford  and  Worcester  Canal  opens  com- 


municatifm  with  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull. 
Kidderminster  is  noted  for  its  carpet  manufac- 
tures, established  in  1735;  there  are  also 
worsted-spinning  mills,  tin-plate  and  dye  works, 
and  breweries.  Richard  Baxter,  the  Noncon- 
formist preacher,  and  Rowland  Hill,  the  spon- 
sor of  penny  postage,  were  bom  here.  The 
town  owns  its  water  supply,  markets,  free  li- 
brary, baths  and  washhouses,  cemetery,  and 
sewage  farm.  The  United  States  is  represented 
by  a  consular  agent.  Kidderminster  dates  from 
the  Conquest  and  was  incorporated  in  1036. 
Pop..  1901,  24,681;   1911,  24,333. 

KIDDEBMINSTEB,  or  INGRAIN,  GAB- 
PET.    See  Cabpets  and  Ruqs. 

XIDEBLBK-VAECHTEB,  ke'dSr-ien-TeK'- 
ter,  Alfbed  von  (1852-1912).  A  German 
statesman,  born  at  Stuttgart  Between  1872 
and  1876  be  studied  law  at  TUbingen,  Leipzig, 
and  Strassburg.  He  served  as  secretary  or 
counselor  of  the  German  embassies  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Paris,  and  Constantinople  until  1886,  and 
after  1888  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  many 
of  his  journeys.  In  1896  he  was  appointed 
Minister  at  Qnwnhagen  and  in  l&OO  Minister 
at  Bucharest,  wtiere  he  made  himself  thoroughly 
informed  in  Balkan  affairs.  On  several  occa- 
sions he  had  charge  of  the  embassy  at  Constan- 
tinople. When  Baron  von  Schoen  was  ill  in 
1908,  Kiderlen-WSchter  was  summoned  to  the 
foreign  office  to  deal  with  the  Casablanca  in- 
cident and  to .  prepare  the  Franco-German 
Treaty  of  1909.  These  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  with  the  French  Ambassador,  Jules 
Cambon,  by  whom,  it  was  considered  by  many, 
he  was  outplayed;  and  Kiderlen-Wfichter  was 
largely  blamed  for  the  Agadir  coup.  Appointed 
Secretory  of  State  in  1910,  he  largely  succeeded 
in  rebuilding  bis  diplomatic  reputation  within 
the  two  years  before  his  death. 

KIIKN  APING  ( from  kidnap,  originally 
slang,  from  kid,  slang  for  child  +  nap,  variant 
of  nob).  The  offense  of  wrongfully  taking  and 
conveying  away  a  person  against  his  will,  either 
b^  force,  fraud,  or  intimidation,  or  of  detaining 
him  with  int«it  to  do  bo.  As  the  origin  of  the 
word  indicates,  it  was  originally  applied  only  to 
the  abduction  of  children,  but  very  early  in 
the  English  law  it  was  employed  to  designate 
the  same  offense  in  regard  to  adults.  Black- 
stone,  in  his  OomTn€nt(m€s,  defines  it  as  "the 
forcible  abduction  or  stealing  away  of  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  from  their  own  country,  and 
sending  them  into  another."  The  term  i's  used 
in  a  broader  sense  in  the  common  law  of  to^y, 
and,  if  a  parson  is  taken  out  of  his  way  for  any 
distance  in  his  own  country  or  locality,  Che 
person  so  constraining  him  is  guilty  of  the 
crime. 

In  nearly  alt  of  the  United  States  the  crime 
is  defined  and  r^ulated  by  statute  to-day. 
Merely  enticing  a  competent  adult  person  away 
is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime.  There 
must  be  an  abduction  against  his  will,  either 
actually  or  constructivefy.  For  nample,  in- 
ducing a  laborer  to  go  to  a  far-away  island  to 
work,  by  holding  out  extravagant  promise* 
whicli  the  employer  does  not  intend  to  fulfill, 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  crime; 
but  getting  a  sailor  intoxicated  and  taking  him 
aboard  a  strange  ship,  with  design  to  detain 
him  until  the  vessel  was  under  way,  and  then 
to  persuade  or  coerce  him  to  serve  as  a  seaman, 
has  been  held  to  constitute  kidnaping.  Tha 
crime  is  also  committed  if  the  consent  to  such 
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removal  and  concealment  is  induced  by  fraud, 
or  if  the  victim  is  legally  incompetent  to  give 
a  valid  consent,  as  in  case  of  a  child  of  tender 
years  or  a  feeble-minded  person.  The  essential 
elements  of  kidnaping  and  of  false  imprisonment 
are  about  the  same,  except  that  the  former  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  a  detention,  the  act  or  in- 
tention of  carrying  away  the  victim  to  another 
place,  usually  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  dis- 
covery. BJany  of  the  United  States  have  mate- 
rially increased  their  statutory  penalties  for 
the  crime,  and  the  penalty  now  varies  ftom  10 
to  25  years'  imprisonment. 

Of  onurse,  if  one  person  has  a  legal  right  to 
the  custody  of  the  person  of  another,  he  may 
detain  or  take  him  away  to  any  place  in  his 
discretion,  within  the  proper  limits,  even  though 
the  person  thus  subject  to  his  control  objects. 
Where  two  persons  have  equal  rights  to  the 
eiutody  of  the  person  of  another,  it  is  not 
culpable  for  one  surreptitiously  to  take  the 
dependent  person  from  the  other.  Thus,  where 
husband  and  wife  have  separated  without  a 
legal  decree,  one  may  take  their  children  from 
the  other  b^  any  peaceable  means,  even  though 
it  be  by  trick  or  deception. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  make  it  a 
felony  to  kidnap  a  person  in  another  country 
and  bring  him  or  her  here  to  hold  in  confine- 
ment or  for  involuntary  service  or  for  any  im- 
moral purpose.  The  term  "abduction"  as  a  le^al 
offense  is  usually  restricted  to  the  kidnaping 
of  a  woman  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  or 
sexual  intercourse.  See  Abduction;  False 
Iicpbisonuekt;  Slavebt.  Consult  the  authori- 
ties  referred  to  under  Cbiuihal  Law. 

KIiyNAPFEDw  A  novel  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  (1886).  The  story,  laid  in  1751, 
gives  the  adventures  of  David  Balfour,  who  was 
kidnaped  by  his  uncle  and  shipped  to  America 
to  be  sold. 

KIDNEY.  One  of  a  pair  of  glands  found  in 
the  body  of  every  vertebrate  (and  represented 
by  a  similar  organ  in  many  invertebrates), 
whose  function  is  to  elaborate  and  eliminate 
urine  and  thereby  excrete  waste  organic  prod- 
ucts of  destroyed  tissue  and  nutritive  changes. 
In  the  human  being  the  kidneys  are  placed  in 
the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  behind 
the  peritoneum,  embedded  in  fat  which,  to- 
gether with  their  blood  vessels,  keeps  them  in 
position.  One  is  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
spinal  column,  extending  from  about  the  elev- 
enth rib  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  Above  each  one  is  the  pyramidal  supra- 
renal capsule  (q.v.).  The  kidney  is  of  the 
shape  of  a  plump  Lima  bean,  with  a  concave 
notch  at  one  side,  the  hilum.  It  is  of  a  dark- 
red  color,  firm,  dense,  but  somewhat  brittle. 
It  is  a  little  over  4  inches  long,  about  2  inches 
wide,  and  I  inch  thick,  and  varies  in  weight 
from  4  to  6  ounces,  the  female  kidney  being 
slightly  smaller  than  the  male.  The  organ  is 
covered  by  a  thin  but  tough  fibrous  envelope 
{tunica  propria).  The  hilum  leads  down  into 
a  cavity,  the  sinus,  in  which  lie  the  renal 
vessels,  nerves,  and  duct.  The  duct  ia  continu- 
ous with  the  ureter  (which  is  the  canal  which 
conveys  the  urine  into  the  bladder)  and  enlarges 
to  become  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  pelvis 
is  funnel-shaped,  with  the  edges  of  the  large  end 
attached  to  the  margin  of  the  sinus,  thence  turn- 
ing inward  and  investing  the  sheaths  of  the  ves- 
sels. The  pelvis  divides  and  then  suMivides,  the 
primarr  segments  of  the  duct  being  called  calices. 


On  longitudinal  section,  the  kidney  is  seen  to 
be  composed  of  two  principal  portions:  the  ex- 
ternal portion,  or  cortex,  and  the  more  central 
portion,  or  medulla.  The  medulla^  consists  of 
from  8  to  18  conical  segments  called  the  pyra- 
mids of  Malpighi,  the  apices  of  which  (the 
papillEe)  project  into  the  bottom  of  the  sinus 
and  are  encircled  by  the  calices,  and  the  bases  of 
which  are  directed  outward  towards  the  surface 
and  are  contiguous  to  the  cortex.  Each  pyramid 
is  about  %  of  an  inch  high  and  about  %  of  an 
inch  across  the  base,  smooth  in  section,  and 
marked  with  strite  running  from  base  to  apex 
which  mark  the  course  of  the  uriniferous  tu- 
bules. The  cortex  consists  of  a  peripheral  layer, 


c,  cortex;  m„  meduUft;  p.m.,  pyramici  of  Malpisbi;  p.,  k 
papilla;  ea.,  the  cftlyx;  Ptl-i  pelvis;  the  infundibuium;  r.a., 
renal  artery;  a.r.a.,  amaU  bmujh  of  the  renal  artery;  u.,  ureter. 

and  several  processes  ( columns  of  Bertini ) 
which  pass  down  between  the  pyramids  of  the 
medulla  and  reach  the  sinus.  The  cortex  is 
somewhat  granular,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  very  small  pyramidal  groups  of  tu- 
bules, the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  The  tubulea 
that  carry  the  urine  b^in  by  a  number  of 
spherical  capsules  in  the  cortex.  From  each 
capsule  a  narrow  tubule  passes  which  becomes 
wide  and  convoluted,  narrows  again  as  it  doubles 
upon  itself  and  returns,  after  running  down  into 
the  subjacent  Malpighian  pyramid.  The  narrow 
loop  is  called  the  tube  of  Henle.  It  thus  runs 
into  the  cortex,  where  it  becomes  again  wide 
and  convoluted,  and  finally  opens  into  a  straight 
tube  which  forms  the  axis  of  a  pyramid  of 
Ferrein.  The  straight  collecting  tubes  run  into 
the  Malpighian  pyramids,,  uniting  and  forming 
large  trunks  which  terminate  in  openings  in 
the  papillse  of  the  pyramids,  thus  emptying  their 
contents  into  the  calices. 

The  kidney  is  well  supplied  with  blood  vessels. 
The  arteries  pass  from  the  point  at  which  they 
enter  the  organ'  at  the  bottom  of  the  sinus, 
running  up  between  the  Malpighian  pyramids 
and  subdividing  at  their  bases  in  cortico-medul- 
lary  arches,   ^ese  arches,  lying  between  cortex 
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and  medulla,  send  out  arterioleB  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  cortical  branches  supplying  diff«rent 
twigs  to  the  glomeruli,  which  are  inclostid  in 
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Stutwing  tho  course  of  the  uriniferous  tubulea  and  of  the 
blooa  vosaoli.  For  convenience,  the  medulla  is  represented 
u  greatly  ahortened. 

of.,  atfereot  blood  ve?aela:  ef.,  efferent  blood  vef>8els;  eopi., 
capillary  blood  vemela:  Htellate  vein;  i.r..  yaw  roctn; 
a.,  itrtery;  i.,  vwn;  g.,  KlomeruluH;  n.,  constricted  neck; 
bMjp,,  Bowm^'K  capsule;  p.c,  proximal  coavoluted  tubule; 
d.,  desaendins  limb;  (.,  loop:  a.a.,  asceodinc  lirah:  tr.,  irregular 
tubule;  d.c,  Hiatal  coavoluted  portion;  ax.,  orcfaM  ooUectiDg 
tubule;  a.c.,  atraiglit  oolleotiDg  tubule;  »jd.,  exaretory  ducta  or 
tubes  of  BeUiiti. 

tlie  capBulefl  of  Bowman,  and  the  medullary 
branchoa  passing  inward  and  forming  plexuara 
around  the  straight  and  looped  tubes  of  the 
Malpighian.  pyramids.    The  efTerent  vessels  of 


BORIIONTAL  BECTIOW  OF  THE  KIDHBT. 

Sbowinit  the  sinus. 
eajL,  mpBule;  p.m.,  pyramid  of  MolpUM:  t.r.M.,  brwII 
branch  or  thr  renal  artery;  i.,  tiie  infundiDulum;  r.a.,  renal 
artery;  c.  corte<;  p.,  a  papilla;  u.,  ureter;  fx.,  fatty  capsule. 

the  glomeruli  fonn  a  capillary  plexus  around 
the  uriniferous  tubules  and  terminate  in  the 
renal  veins. 


The  kidn^  present  certain  variations  as  fol- 
lows: in  shape,  resulting  in  the  long,  globular, 
or  triangular  kidney ;  in  size,  resulting  in 
one  very  small  and  one  very  large  kidney;  in 
number,  some  individuals  having  only  one  kid- 
ney, or  rarely  three  kidneys,  the  third  being  in 
the  median  line  or  accompanying  one  of  the 
others,  in  the  lumbar  region;  in  position,  one 
or  both  of  the  kidneya  being  dislocated;  by  fu- 
sion, the  two  kidneys  being  joined  and  a  "horse- 
shoe kidney"  resulting;  in  mobility,  a  laxity  of 
the  subperitoneal  tissue  allowing  of  the  "float- 
ing" of  a  kidney. 

Histology.    The  kidney  is  a  highly  differen- 
tiated compound  tubular  gland.    It  is  composed 
of  an  external  portion,  or  cortex,  and  an  inter- 
nal portion,  or  medulla,  the  latter  terminating 
internally  in  a  number  of  apices  known  as 
papille.    ISai;h  papilla  contains  the  termina- 
tions of  a  system  of  tubules  which,  extending 
out  into  the  cortex,  constitute  a  kidney  pyra- 
mid or  lobule.     The  division  into  lobules  is 
readily  seen  in  foetal  kidneys  and  in  the  kidneys 
of  certain  of  the  lower  animals.    In  the  adult 
human  kidney,  however,  the  lobulation  has  die- 
appeared,  and  in  the  cortex  and  medulla  there 
is  no  demarcation  between  the  lobules.    If  a 
section  be  made  through  f^e  kidney,  it  is  easy 
with  the  naked  eye  to  distinguish  cortex  and 
medulla.    Strands  of  medullary  substance  can 
also  he  seen  extending  up   into  the  cortex. 
These  are  known  as  medullary  rays,  and  that 
portion  of  the  cortex   included  between  two 
medullary  rays  is  known  as  a  cortical  pyramid. 
Under  the  microscope  both  cortex  and  medulla 
are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  innumerable  sections 
of  tubules  which  are  entirely  unintelligible  in 
the  ordinary  section  of  the  kidney.    They  all 
represent,  however,  sections  of  different  portions 
of  what  are  known  as  the  uriniferous  tubules. 
The  structure  of  these  tubules  has  been  care- 
fully worked  out  and  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: Each  urinif- 
erous tubule  orig- 
inates In  the  cor- 
tex in  an  expan- 
sion   which  Bur- 
rounds  a  tuft  of 
capillary  blood 
vessels  called  the 
glomerulus  or  Mal- 
pighian body. 
Leaving  the  glom- 
erulus by  a  narrow 
neck,    it  expands 
into  the  flrst  or 

{iroximal  convo- 
uted  tubule.  This 
is  lined  by  rather      bkctiom  or  HmiAM  mmr, 
large,    irregular  including  cortex  and  portion  nS 
Gfranular      enithe-   ™«lull»,  ahowinc  gweral  arranga- 
i;„™     rFu«  ment of  tisauea. 

hum.  The  tubule  Corteji  (c>  is  imperfectly  divided 
now  passes  into  by  btindles  of  paralM  tubulea  con- 
the  medulla,  where  stitut^ig  the  mediJlai^  raya  (m); 
•i  -1.1.  1-  L  between  th(!f<e  lies  the  labj-nath  (0 
Its  epithelium  be-  containinK  the  MnlpigbLan  bodiM 
comes  flattened,  ix).  In  places  <z'>  the  KlomaniluB 
nnH  it-  ia  Ictinwn  aa    has  fallen  out,  leaving  the  envtr 

ana  u  is  Known  as  ^ui^.      sections  of  blood  ve»- 
tne  desc«iding  arm  BelsT 
of  Henle's  loop.  In 

the  deeper  part  of  the  medulla  the  tubule  turns 
abruptly  upon  itself,  forming  the  loop  of  Henle, 
and  ascends  in  the  medulla  and  medullary  ray. 
Henle's  loop  and  its  ascended  arm  are  lined  by 
cuboidal  epithelium.  In  the  cortex  the  tubule 
leaves  the  medullary  ray,  becomes  Ui)^  with 
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large  irr^fular  cells,  and  is  known  at  the  second 
or  distal  convoluted  tubule.  After  a  more  or 
legB  tortuous  course  in  the  cortical  pyramid  the 
tubule  again  enters  a  medullary  ray  and  joins 
with  other  similar  tubules  to  form  what  is 
known  as  a  collecting  tubule.  This  tubule  is 
lined  with  cuboidal  epithelium  and  passes  down 
tiirongh  medulla  and  papilla  to  open  into  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  larger  of  these  tu- 
bules situated  in  the  papilla  are  called  the 
ducts  of  Bellini.  The  different  portions  of  the 
uriniferous  tubules  are  thus  seen  to  make  up 
the  structure  of  the  kidney,  being  held  together 
and  supported  by  a  very  small  amount  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  cortical  pyramids  are  seen 
to  be  formed  by  the  Glomeruli  and  the  first  and 
second  convoluted  tubules,  the  medullary  rays 
by  the  ascending  arms  of  Henle's  loops  and  the 
eollecting  tubules,  the  medulla  by  the  ascending 
and  descending  arms  of  Henle's  loop,  by  the 
loops  themselves,  and  by  the  collecting  tubules, 
the  papilla  by  the  ducts  of  Bellini.  These 
uriniferous  tubules  constitute  tlie  so-called 
parenchyma,  or  functionating  part  of  the  kidney, 
while  the  connective  tissue  which  supports  them 
is  known  as  the  interstitial  part  of  the  kidney. 

Blood  Vesnls  of  the  Xlcbi«7.  Blood  reaches 
the  kidney  through  the  renal  artery,  which 
enters  the  hilum  and  breaks  up  into  several 
large  branches.  These  branches  pass  up  between 
the  ducts  of  Bellini  to  the  junction  of  medulla 
and  cortex.  Here  they  form  a  series  of  arches 
known  as  the  renal  arches.  Fronj  these  are 
given  off  two  sets  of  branches.  One  set,  the  in- 
terlobular cortical  arteries,  pass  upward  to  the 
cortex,  forming  a  capillary  networK  among  the 
convoluted  tubules  uid  in  the  glomeruli;  the 
other,  known  as^the  arterise  rec&,  pass  down- 
ward into  the  medulla,  where  they  form  a  capil- 
lary network  among  the  tubules  of  the  medulla. 
From  the  cortical  capillary  network  blood  enters 
the  interlobular  vein,  whence  it  is  carried  to 
the  veins  of  the  renal  arches.  From  the  medul- 
lary capillaries  blood  enters  the  vente  rectte  and 
thence  goes  to  the  veins  of  the  renal  arches. 
The  lymphatioi  of  the  kidney  consist  of  two 
sets  of  vessels — a  superficial  set  which  ramify 
in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  capsule,  and  a  deeper 
set  which  accompany  the  blood  vessels  into  the 
interior  of  the  organ  and  communicate  with  the 
lymph  spaces  of  the  intertufaular  connective 
tissue.  The  nerves  of  the  kidney  belong  to  the 
sympathetic  system  and  are  mainly  of  the  non- 
medulla  ted  variety.  Th^  pass  in  between  the 
tubules,  where  th^  form  a  fine  network. 

EZDNET,  D18EA8BS  or  Trae.  See  Bbioht's 
DissASE;  Calcuxub;  Ptblitib.  The  surgery  of 
the  kidney  includes  nephrectcany,  or  removal  for 
tumor;  nephrotomy,  or  section  for  removal  of  a 
calculus;  nephrorrhaphy,  or  suturing  the  kid- 
ney fast  in  cases  of  movable  kidney;  and  de- 
capsulation. See  BuBGEBT.  Consult  Da  Costa, 
Moiiem  Surgery  (7th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1914). 

KIDSSY  BEAN  (so  called  from  the  shape). 
The  common  kidney  bean  {Phtueolua  wlgaria) 
is  the  haricot  of  the  Freneh.  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  sometimes  called  French  bean.  See  Bean; 
D0LICHOS  ;  and  Plate  of  LEOuniNOSiE. 

KIDNEY  VETCH  (Anthyllia).  A  genus  of 
perennial,  somewhat  shrubby  herbs  of  the 
family  Legxuninosffi,  valuable  for  forage  and 
attractive  for  their  spikes  or  heads  of  yellow- 
white  or  purple  flowers  and  delicate  foliage. 
The  plants  ere  propagated  by  seeds  and  are  of 
easiest  culture  and  succeed  in  even  poor  soil.  In 
Vou  XIII.— 15 


the  tTnited  States  they  have  not  become  popolu 

in  any  capacity. 

SIDO,  ke'dfi,  Takatoshi  (1832-77).  A  Jap- 
anese statesman,  "The  Pen  of  the  Revolution  of 
1868,"  bom  at  Hagi,  in  the  Province  of  Choshu, 
about  1832.  His  father  was  a  physician.  When 
Commodore  Perry's  expedition  airived  in  Japan 
in  18S4,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  laborer  and 
served  as  porter  to  carry  the  instruments  and 
baggage  of  the  surveying  parties,  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  Western 
nations.  In  1868  he  joined  the  revolutionfiry 
party,  and  with  Iwakura,  Okubo,  and  Saigo 
(qq.v.)  he  planned  and  executed  the  coup  d'etat 
of  January,  1868,  which  gave  the  coalition  of 
southwestern  clans  possession  of  the  Imperial 
palace  of  Kyoto  and  the  person  of  the  Mikado. 
(See  Keikt.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  famous 
state  document,  the  address  to  the  throne,  which 
secured  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  and 
the  relinquishment  by  270  daimyos  of  their 
lands  and  income  to  the  Mikado.  Reco^izing 
the  newspaper  press  as  a  potent  element  in  civi- 
lization, he  founded  in  1868,  at  his  own  expense, 
the  first  regular  newspaper,  called  the  Shimbun 
Zasihi.  In  1873  be  was  Vice  Ambassador  with 
Iwakura  In  the  embassy  round  the  world.  He 
caused  the  translation  and  publication  in  Jap- 
anese, in  eight  volumes,  of  Montesquieu's  great 
work,  L'Eeprit  des  lots,  the  reading  of  which 
by  the  educated  classes  in  Japan  ripened  public 
sentiment  for  the  constitution  of  1889.  Return- 
ing to  Japan,  he  secured  the  formation  of  an 
assembly  of  local  rulers,  was  made  a  Privy 
Councilor  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  Mikado  until  his  death  In  Kyoto,  May 
27,  1877.  He  was  a  man  of  pre^inent  politicfu 
genius,  stainless  life,  and  ^ntle  manners.  At 
the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  his  abili- 
ties were  recognized  in  posthumous  honors  and 
in  the  elevation  of  his  son  to  the  nobility. 

EHyBON  (Heb.  EidrUn).  A  valley  east  of 
Jerusalem,  the  modern  Wady  Sitti  Maryam 
(valley  of  the  Lady  Mary),  also  called  Wady 
Silwan  (the  valley  of  Siloah)  (Map:  Palestine, 
B  1).  It  b^ns  north  of  the  city  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Scopus,  continues  south  towards  the 
city,  then  takes  a  bend  eastward,  extends  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
may  be  said  to  terminate  south  of  the  city  at  En 
Rogel,  though  the  depression  proceeds  under  the 
name  of  Wady  el-Nar  southeast  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  valley  is  now  dry;  but  in  an- 
cient times  there  was  a  brook  in  it,  and  iht 
true  bed  of  the  stream  was  found  38%  feet  be- 
low the  present  channel  in  1868.  The  following 
year  an  aqueduct  cut  through  the  rock  was  dis- 
covered, and  in  1880  an  inscription  giving  an 
account  of  the  construction  of  the  channel. 
(See  SiLOAM.)  The  Kidron  is  first  referred  to 
in  2  Sam.  xv.  23,  where  David  in  fleeing  from 
Absalom  is  said  to  have  crossed  it.  In  1  Kings 
ii.  37,  Shimei  is  forbidden  by  Absalom  to  cross 
Kidron.  Some  scholars  have  drawn  the  infer- 
ence,  from  the  fact  that  Shimei  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Oath,  that  Kidron  was  the  name  of 
some  part  of  the  western  ravine.  But  the  text 
is  probably  corrupt  and  should  be  read  "by  any 
road"  instead  of  "the  brook  Kidron."  Accord- 
ing to  1  Kings  XV.  13,  2  Chron.  xv.  16,  Asa 
burned  at  Kidron  the  idol  which  his  mother  had 
set  up;  according  to  2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  6,  12, 
Josiab  burned  at  Kidron  the  aakera  that  had 
been  in  the  temple.  (See  Asheka.)  The  ac- 
count in  2  Chron.  zxix.  10,  xzz.  14,  of  Heze< 
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kiah'a  casting  into  the  Kidron  the  altars  that 
were  found  in  Jerusalem  and  the  abominations 
of  the  temple  is  hardly  historical.  The  popu- 
lar name  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  dates  back  to 
the  fourth  century  a.d.  It  appears  in  the 
Ojwmaaticon  of  Eusebius  (272,  80}  and  in  the 
Onomastiaon  of  Jerome  (\45,  13).  It  is  based 
upon  Joel  iii.  1-12,  but  the  identification  is 
manifestly  incorrect.  (See  Jehoshapuat,  Val- 
ley OF.)  The  belief  that  this  valley  will  be  the 
scene  of  the  last  judgment  (see  Judombnt,  Fi- 
nal) has  led  both  Jews  and  Mohammedans  to 
make  of  it  a  burial  ground,  and  its  slopes  ar^ 
covered  with  tombs.  The  Jews  have  need  espe- 
cially the  eastern  side  towards  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  while  the  Mohammedans  are  buried  on 
the  west  towards  the  Temple.  According  to 
John  xviii.  I,  just  before  the  betrayal  Jesus 
went  forth  with  His  disciples  across  uie  ravine 
Kidron,  "where  was  a  garden." 

Biblio^aphy.  Tobler,  Die  Siloahquelle  und 
der  Oelberg  (Berlin,  1852);  Robinson,  Biblical 
Beaearchea  in  Paleatine  (New  Yorl^  1857); 
Warren  and  Conder,  Jerusatem  (London,  1884) ; 
Wilson,  The  Holy  City  (ib.,  1888);  Buhl,  Oeo- 
graphie  dea  alten  PalaetitM  (Freiburg,  1896)  ; 
Kennedy,  "Kidron,"  in  Dictionary  of  Ihe  Bible 
(New  York,  1899);  Cheyne,  "Kidron,"  in  En- 
cyclopwdia  Biblioa  (London,  1901)  ;  Guthe,  "Je- 
rusalem," in  Kurzes  Bibebciirterbuch  (Freiburg, 
1903)  ;  Benzinger,  Hebraische  Srchaologie  (2d 
fld.,  Tubingen,  1907). 

KIEF,  k^if.  A  government  of  Russia.  See 
Kiev. 

EIEFT,  keft,  WiLLKM  {1~1G47).  A  Dutch 
Colonial  administrator,  Director  (Jeneral  of  New 
Netherland.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  before 
he  came  to  America  except  that  for  a  time  he 
acted  as  the  Minister  of  the  Dutch  government 
to  Turkey.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
March,  1638,  he  showed  a  tyrannical  ^irit 
which  soon  set  the  people  against  him.  He  was 
pompous,  hypocritical,  cowardly,  and  vengeful, 
and  lacked  administrative  ability.  With  the 
lO^ception  of  the  Indian  wars,  the  most  note- 
worthy events  of  his  administration  were  the 
battles  of  words  and  law  which  he  fought  with 
Dominie  Evcrardus  Bogardus,  the  tailor  Hen- 
drick  Jansen,  and  others  of  hia  subjects.  The 
prospects  for  a  rapid  growth  of  the  Colony 
were  bright  when  Kieft  arrived  in  New  Nether- 
land, for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  dis- 
gusted with  the  small  results  of  the  patroon  sys- 
tem, offered  inducements  to  poorer  immigrants, 
and  many  of  this  class  were  coming  to  the 
country  and  taking  up  farms  along  the  Hudson 
and  on  Staten  and  Long  islands.  The  Director 
General,  to  make  room  for  these  settlers,  in 
1(140  sent  his  soldiers  to  murder  the  Raritan 
Indians — an  exploit  which  was  only  partially 
auccesaful,  and  which  was  so  soon  and  thor- 
oughly avenged  tliat  even  he  seems  to  have  lost 
some  of  his  self -assurance.  Consequently,  when, 
in  February,  164.3,  the  River  Indians,  fleeing 
from  the  Mohawks,  sought  shelter  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  Amsterdam,  Kieft  thought  best 
to  secure  the  signatures  of  three  citizens  to  a 
petition  before  he  ordered  out  hie  soldiers  to 
destroy  them. 

The  massacre  which  followed  is  one  of  the 
most  cold-blooded  in  the  annals  of  America. 
I^e  savages,  relying  on  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch,  whom  they  bad  every  reason  to  believe 
friendly,  were  taken  totally  unawares,  and  more 
than  100  were  slaughtered.   Then  began  a  war 


which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Indians, 
but  meantime  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony  was 
ruined,  farms  were  desolated  and  settlen  massa- 
cred. Popular  rage  against  the  Director  Gen- 
eral knew  no  bounds,  and,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  shelter  himself  behind  the  petition,  which  re- 
Bulted  only  in  his  being  assaulted  by  one  of  Uie 
signers,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
families,  and  these  selected  a  C^ouncil  of  Twelve, 
or  the  Twelve  Men,  as  it  was  called,  which  waa 
to  act  as  an  advisory  committee.  This,  the  be- 
ginning of  self-govemment  in  New  York,  waa 
more  in  semblance  than  in  substance,  for  Kieft 
paid  but  slight  attention  to  the  eouasel  of  the 
Twelve.  Meanwhile  the  English  on  the  east  and 
the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  these  intomal  troubles  to  found  strong 
colonies  on  Dutch  soil,  and  finally  the  company, 
influenced  perhaps  by  a  petition  from  some  of 
the  settlers,  sent  out  Peter  Stuyvesant  to  undo 
the  mischief  which  had  been  done;  and  in  1647 
Kieft,  with  Bogardus  and  Jansen,  and  two  or 
three  others  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies, 
sailed  for  Holland  on  the  Princesa,  an  unhappy 
company  and  a  disastrous  voyage,  for  the  little 
vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  England, 
and  Kieft,  Bogardus,  and  nearly  all  of  their 
shipmates  were  drowned. 

SIE-KIE,  kl'kl'  (Maori  name),  Freyoinetia 
bankaii.  A  trailing  or  climbing  shrub  of  the 
family  Pandanaceie,  which  yields  an  edible  ag- 
gregated fruit,  said  to  be  the  finest  indigenous 
fruit  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  found  in  the  north- 
ern part  o*f  New  Zealand  and  also  down  the 
west  coast  of  South  Island.  The  plant  climbs 
the  loftiest  trees,  branching  freely,  produces 
leaves  2  or  3  feet  long,  and  clustered  spadices. 
Its  fruit  is  a  fleshy  berry,  an4.  when  made  into 
jelly  it  tastes  like  preserved  strawberries.  Con- 
sult Thomas  Kirk,  Forest  Flora  of  Tieic  Zealand 
(Wellington,  1889),  and  Laing  and  Blackwell, 
Plants  of  New  ZeaUmd  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1007). 

KIEL,  k6l  (OS.  KiUe,  also  Kyi).  A  city  of 
the  Province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  on 
a  bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  70  miles  by  rail  north 
of  Hamburg  (Map:  German  Empire,  D  1).  It 
is  the  chief  naval  station  of  Germany  and  con- 
sists of  the  old  city,  situated  between  the  har- 
bor and  a  pool  called  the  Little  Kiel,  and  the 
new  city,  together  with  annexed  suburbs  (DQs- 
ternbrook,  VVik,  Gaarden,  etc.).  The  naval 
station  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
harbor,  near  EIl«4>ek,  directly  opposite  the  old 
city.  ,  In  this  district  are  tJie  Imperial  ship- 
yards (with  two  large  basins  connected  by  a 
canal),  three  shipways  for  the  launching  of 
newly  built  ships,  four  dry  docks,  a  floating 
dock,  and  a  haven  for  torpedo  boats.  To  the 
southwest  of  the  station  are  various  large  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  and  iron  works.  The  war 
harbor  of  Kiel  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  its 
kind.  The  fortiflcatfons,  consisting  of  the  Frie- 
drichaort  and  Falkenstein  forts  on  the  Schleswlg 
side  of  the  harbor,  and  four  powerful  shore  bat- 
teries on  the  Holstein  shore,  are  situated  at  a 
point  where  the  shores  approach  each  other,  S 
miles  north  of  the  old  city.  Kiel  has  several 
handsome  churches,  the  Nicholas  Church  dating 
from  1240  (re-stored  1877-84).  There  are  also 
a  fine  thirteenth -century  castle  (rebuilt  in  1838, 
now  a  royal  residence),  several  public  gardens, 
and  a  zoological  institute.  Hie  principal  edu- 
cational institution  is  the  Christian-Albrecht 
University,  founded  in  1665  and  attended  by 
over  2Q00  students,  with  a  museum  of  antiqui- 
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ties  and  a  library  contaioing,  in  1913,  319,118 
volumes.  There  are  also  a  marine  academy 
and  the  naval  acbool  for  officers;  the  Gymna- 
Bium,  founded  in  1320;  a  school  for  engineers; 
and  the  Thaulow  Museum,  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  wood  carvings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  most  important  naval 
hospital  of  Germany  is  at  Kiel. 

The  chief  industry  is  Bhipbuilding,  but  there 
are  also  numerous  establishments  Tot  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  machinery  of  various  kinds, 
safes,  spirits,  flour,  soaps,  etc.  As  a  commercial 
centre,  Kiel  is  very  important,  having  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  Europe  and  being  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  great  Kaiser  VViIhelm  Canal, 
which  connects  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea. 
This  canal  was  oflicially  closed  for  the  duration 
of  the  European  War,  which  began  in  1914. 
(See  Wab  in  Eubofe.)  The  principal  articles 
of  commerce  are  cereals,  coal,  lumlier,  railroad 
ties,  shingles,  cement,  dairy  products,  iron  and 
steel  ware,  oil,  talcum,  matches,  sugar,  etc. 
The  famous  Kieler  Sprotte  (smoked  sprats) 
industry  is  located  at  Ellerbek.  Kiel  holds  an 
annual  12-day  fair  which  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  trade  of  the  province.  The  harbor 
and  environs  present  a  striking  appearance. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  council  and  an  execu- 
tive board  of  magistrates.  There  are  a  chief 
burgomaster  and  a  burgomaster.  The  ci^  owns 
the  gas  works  and  an  abattoir.  Pop.,  1880, 
43,694;  1800,  69,172;  1900,  121,824,  indoding 
the  town  of  Gaarden,  incorporated  with  Kiel  in 
1001 ;  1910,  211,627.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Protestant.  Kiel  was  founded  by  Adolphus  IV 
of  Holstein  and  was  made  a  city  in  1242.  In 
1284  it  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  It  was  annexed  to  Denmark  in  1773 
and  to  Prussia  in  1866.  By  the  Peace  of  Kiel 
of  1814  Denmark  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden. 

mJfiLi,  C.  VAN.    See  KiLIAAN. 

KIEL,  Fbigdeich  (1821-85).  A  German  com- 
poser, bom  in  Puderbach,  near  Siegen.  He  had 
no  teacher  in  early  youth  and  taught  himself 
composition  and  the  piano.  Afterward  he  en- 
tered the  orchestra  of  Prince  Karl  von  Wittgen- 
stein, received  some  violin  lessons  from  him,  and 
also  studied  under  Kummer  at  Coburg.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  luider  Dehn  at  Berlin  in  1842- 
44.  His  first  highly  sueceBsful  work  was  his 
Requiem,  brought  out  by  Stem's  Gesangvereln. 
His  other  works  included  a  good  deal  of  re- 
liffious  music,  for  voice  and  orchestra,  and  some 
instrumental  compositions.  He  was  professor 
of  composition  at  the  conservatory  in  Berlin 
from  1870  untii  his  death  and  attained  high 
rankas  instructor. 

KIEL  CANAL.    See  Canals. 

SIELCE^  kyj^l'tse.  The  smallest  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Russian  Poland,  occupyii^r  the 
southwestern  end  of  the  country  (Map:  Russia, 
B  4).  Area,  38(17  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
from  east  to  west  by  offshoots  of  the  Carpathians 
and  is  watered  by  the  Vistula,  which  separates 
it  from  Galicia.  The  government  has  deposits 
of  coat,  iron,  zinc,  sulphur,  and  marble,  all  of 
them  worked  to  some  extent.  The  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  however,  is  agriculture. 
Besides  the  common  eereali,  vegetables  are 
grown  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  mulberry  tree 
and  beetroot  also  receive  some  attention.  The 
manufacturing  industries  include  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  goods,  spirits,  paper,  brick,  sugar, 
glass,  leather,  machinery,  etc.  Pop.,  1012,  9Q2,^00, 
of  whom  11  per  cent  are  Jews.   Capital,  Kielce. 


KEELCE.  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name  in  Russian  Poland,  situated  amid 
high  hills  about  107  miles  from  Warsaw  (Map: 
Russia,  B  4').  In  the  Bishop's  palace,  now  used 
as  the  ofRces  of  the  Provipcial  Governor,  is  a 
remarkable  series  of  portraits  of  the  bishops  of 
Kielce  from  1292  to  the  lief  or  mat!  on.  In  an- 
cient times  Kielce  was  noted  for  its  copper  de- 
posits, which,  however,  are  no  longer  worked. 
The  chief  products  at  present  are  cement,  brick, 
paint,  stimr,  and  hemp  articles.  Pop.,  1912, 
32,381.  The  city  was  the  scene  of  a  number  of 
engagements  during  the  European  War  of  1914, 
having  been  taken  and  retaken  several  times. 
See  Wae  in  Eubope. 

EIBLHOBN,  kSl'bOrn,  Franz  (Lobenz 
Fbanz)  (1840-1908).  A  German  Sanskrit 
scholar,  born  at  Osnabrilck.  He  was  educated 
at  Gtittingen,  Breslau,  Berlin,  London,  and  Ox- 
ford. From  1866  to  1881  he  was  professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  Deccan  CoU^  at  Poona  and  in 

1882  became  professor  at  GSttingen.  His  works 
are:    C&ntanava'a   Phitaiitra,  with  translatitm 

(1866) ;  Ndgojibhafta's  ParibMahendugekhara, 
with  a  translation  (1866  and  1874),  in  the 
"Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,"  which  he  and  Biihler 
founded  in  1863;  a  Orammar  of  the  Sanskrit 
Language  (3d  ed.,  1888) ;  K&t6yana  and  Patau- 
jali  (1876);  The  VySkarma-mah&bh&ahya  of 
PataAjali  (1880-^6;  2d  ed.,  1802-1905).  His 
Report  on  ihe  Search  of  Sanskrit  Mantucripta 

( 1881 )  and  contributions  to  Indian  Antiquary, 
Epigraphia  Indica,  etc.,  on  Indian  chronology 
and  epigraphy,  should  also  be  mentioned.  After 
the  death  of  Btthler  he  was  made  editor  of  the 
Orundrisa  der  indo-arischen  Philologie. 

XISLIiAND,  kySn&nd,  Auxardeb  Lanoe 

(1849-1906).  A  Norwegian  novelist,  born  at 
Stavanger.  Born  to  wealth  and  social  position, 
he  studied  at  Christiania  for  the  law;  but  he 
preferred  business  and  was  the  auccess^il  owner 
of  a  brick  and  tile  kiln  when  he  published 
Novelettes  (1879)  and  Neio  Novelettes  (1880), 
both  of  which  bore  clear  marks  of  the  study 
of  French  models,  more  especially  Daudet,  in 
conception  and  style.  To  these  qualities  Oar- 
man  and  Worse  (1880;  trana.,  1885)  adds  an 
autobiographical,  and  Laboring  People  (1881) 
a  Boeialistic,  interest.  Under  the  influence  of 
Balzac  and  Zola  he  portrays  in  Skipper  Worse 

(1882;  trans.,  1885),  Poison   (1883),  Fortune 

(1884),  more  of  corruption  in  the  upper,  and  of 
vice  in  the  lower,  classes;  he  protests  in  Snow 

(1886)  and  in  Saint  Hans  Festival  (1887) 
against   conventional   religion ;   and   in  Jacob 

(1891)  he  revolts  from  the  smug  optimism  of 
the  conservative  classes.  Professor  LoodaM  was 
published  in  1904.  KieUand's  novelistie  geniua 
may  be  fairly  judged  from  the  translated  Tales 
of  Two  Countr%ea  (1891).  His  comedies,  Home- 
ward Bound  {1S7 8),  Three  Pairs  (2886),  Be«y'< 
Guardian  (1887),  The  Professor  (1888),  are 
less  important.  He  became  Burgomaster  of 
Stavanger  (1891)  and  (1802)  Govemor  of 
Romsdal,  where  he  wrote  Around  Napoleon  (2 
vols.,  1895).  His  Complete  Works  were  pub- 
lished in  11  volumes  (Christiania,  1897-98; 
Qer.  ed.,  1905-06).  Consult:  B.  BjOmson,  "A. 
L.  Kielland,"  in  Kringsjaa  (Christiania,  1896); 
Georg  Brandes,  Samlede  Shrifter  (Copenhagen, 
1899-1004)  ;  M.  D.  SchjStt,  A.  L.  Kiellands  Liv 
og  Yerker  (Christiania,  1904);  V.  Vedel,  in 
Tilakueren  (ib.,  1906)  ;  A.  L.  Kielland,  Letters, 
edited  by  his  sons  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1907). 
KXELMANSEOO,  kel'mAn-Beg,  Ebigb,  Conin- 
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TMT  (1S47-  ).  An  Austrian  Btateanan,  born 
in  Hanover.  He  entered  the  government  aervice 
of  Austria  in  1870,  held  various  posts  in  the 
administrative  offices  in  Oie  provinces,  and  was 
employed  in  the  Ministry  of  tlie  Interior  from 
1886  to  1889.  He  was  then  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Lower  Austria,  and  in  this  position  he 
brought  about  the  consolidation  of  the  suburbs 
with  Vienna,  the  passage  of  a  sanitary  law, 
and  other  beneficial  measures.  In  1895  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  first  in- 
cumbent of  Proteitant  faith  to  hold  that  port- 
folio in  Austria,  and  was  called  to  preude  over 
a  temporary  cabinet.  After  a  few  months  he 
was  ^&in  appointed  Governor  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria, and  in  this  position  he  remained  until 
1911.  He  wrote:  Familien-Ghronik  der  Herren, 
Freikerren,  und  Orafen  von  Kielmaneegg  (1872; 
Zd  enlarged  ed.,  1910),  jointly;  Die  Bauord- 
nung  filr  dat  Land  Niederdaterreich  und  fUr 
Wien  (1883;  6th  enlarged  ed,,  1911);  Briefe  an 
J.  F.  Diedriah  von  Wmdt  (1002);  GesohdftS' 
verehtfachung  und  KonzMreform  bei  Sffentli- 
ohen  Aemtem  und  BehSrden  (1906). 

K'lEN-LTTNa,  kySnaSiSng',  or  CH'IBW- 
LUNQ  (enduring  glory).  The  reign  title  of 
Hung-li,  the  fourth  Emperor  of  the  Ta  Tsing,  or 
Manchu  dynasty  in  China.  He  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Yung-ching,  and  at  the  age  of  26  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1736.  He  proved  a  wise,  able,  and 
energetic  ruler,  reorganized  hia  government  and 
established  Internal  peace,  extended  his  empire 
to  Kashgar  and  Kulja,  established  his  suprem- 
acy  in  Tibet,  exacted  tribute  from  Burma  and 
Nepal,  and  attempted  somewhat  unsuccessfully 
to  subjugate  the  aborigines  of  Kweichow  and 
Szechwan.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  Tur* 
gots,  who  had  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  emigrated  to  Kussia,  returned  in  1770 
in  a  body  across  the  desert  to  their  old  home  in 
Sungaria,  an  incident  whicli  De  Quincey  has 
made  memorable  by  his  essay  on  The  Flight  of 
the  Kalmuck  Tartars.  He  opposed  the  Catholic 
missionaries  and  early  in  his  reign  forbade  the 
teaching  of  Christianity.  From  1748  to  1785 
persecution  was  active.  The  Jesuit  Amiot  esti- 
mated the  population  of  China  in  1741  as  over 
150,000,000.  The  Emperor  maintained  friendly 
though  narrow  relations  with  European  nations, 
receiving  embassies  from  Portugal  in  17S0  and 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  in  17B5,  all  of  which 
were  quite  barren  in  results.  K'ien-lung  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  both  literature  and  art  and 
brought  out  new  editions  of  the  13  Classics  of 
Confucianism  and  the  24  Dynastic  Histories  of 
China.  A  great  achievement  was  the  descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Library,  in  which 
8460  works,  arranged  under  the  four  divisions 
of  Chinese  literature,  were  explained,  com- 
mented upon,  and  criticized.  He  himself  wrote 
essi^,  discourses,  and  poetry,  his  poetical 
works  alone  comprising  33,960  compositions. 
Unwilling  to  equal  or  surpass  bis  illustrious 
grandfather,  K'ang-hsi,  in  the  length  of  his 
reign,  he  abdicated  when  he  had  reigned  for 
60  years  and  died  three  years  later  (1799). 
His  successor  was  the  worthless  Kia-k'ing. 
Consult  R^usat,  Nouvellea  manges  aaiatiquet 
(Paris,  1829),  and  Giles,  China  and  the  Uan^ 
ohua  (Cambridge,  1912). 

KI-ENT-POOS.    See  Jack,  Captatn, 
KIENZL,   kSn'z'l,    Wilhklm    (1857-  ). 
An  Austrian  musician,  bom  at  VVaizenkirehen 
in  Upper  Austria.    He  studied  composition  un- 
der W.  Mayer  (W.  A,  Rany)  in  Oraz,  under 


Krejc  in  Prague,  and  under  Rheinberger  in 
Munich.  His  piano  technique  was  acquired  at 
the  Graz  Gymnasium,  under  the  teaching  of 

Mortier  de  Fontaine  and  Liszt.  After  having 
made  an  extensive  European  concert  tour  (1881- 
82),  he  liecame  chief  kapellmeister  of  the  Ger- 
man opera  in  Amsterdam,  occupied  a  similar 
position  at  Krefeld,  and  from  1886  to  1890  was 
director  of  the  Styrian  Musikverein  at  Graz. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  first  kapdl- 
meister  of  the  Hambniv  opera,  and  during  the 
period  1802-93  was  Etofkapdlmeister  at  Mu- 
nich. Kienzl  wrote  the  operas  Vrvaai  (1886), 
Heilmar,  der  Narr  (1892),  and  Der  Evang^i- 
mann  (1895),  each  in  succession  being  received 
with  increased  favor.  Don  Quixote  (1898)  was 
less  successful,  but  Der  Euhreigen  (1011)  was 
received  with  marked  favor,  and  also  heard  in 
the  United  States  (1913).  He  vrrote  several 
books:  Die  musikaliache  Deklamation  (1880), 
Miecellen  (1885),  and  a  biography  of  Wagner 
(1904).  He  edited  a  number  of  musical  works 
and  in  addition  to  his  operas  composed  many 
songs  and  much  instrumental  music. 

KIEPEBT,  WpSrty  Hetkbich  (1818-99).  A 
German  geographer  and  cartographer,  bom  in 
Berlin.  From  an  early  age  he  was  an  enthusias- 
tic student  of  geography,  history,  and  philol<^, 
and  after  studying  under  Ritter  devoted  two 
years  to  the  exploration  of  Asia  Minor  (1841- 
42).  He  first  became  widely  known  through 
his  Atlas  von  Hellaa  (1840-46),  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  Karten  m  Robinaona  und  Smitha 
Palaatina  (I84I).  He  then  turned  his  attention 
chiefly  to  archsolc^  and,  after  publishing  his 
Karte  von  Kleinasien  (1843-46),  several  times 
returned  to  Asia  (1870,  1886,  1888)  and  care- 
fully explored  much  of  the  western  part  of  the 
continent.  He  described  his  researches  in  works 
which  at  once  were  successful  and  secured  their 
author  important  posts.  From  1845  to  1852  he 
was  director  of  the  Geographical  Institute  of 
Weimar,  in  1853  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1869  beeaine 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Among 
his  best-known  works,  which  bear  witness  to  hia 
great  linguistic  as  well  as  ethnographical  learn- 
ing, are  his  Atlas  der  alien  Welt  (1848)  ;  Atlaa 
der  Srde  und  dea  Simmela  (15th  ed.,  1874); 
Atlaa  Antiquua,  printed  in  six  languages;  and 
the  Atlaa  von  Hellat,  already  mentioned.  In 
addition  he  wrote:  Lehrbuoh  der  alten  Oeo- 
ffraphie  (1878);  Travele  in  Asia  Minor  (Eng. 
trans.,  1842,  1870,  1889,  1890) ;  and  Historisoh- 
geographische  Erlduterung  der  Kriege  etoiaohen 
dem  ost-rdmischen  Reioke  und  den  peraiachen 
Konigen  der  Saaaamden-Dynaatie.  The  last 
work  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  French  Insti- 
tute in  1844.  Consult  J.  Partscb,  "Heinrich 
Kiepert,  ein  Bild  seines  Lebens  und  seiner  Ar- 
beit," in  Oeogntphische  Ztitsdhiriftf  voL  vii 
(Leipzig,  1901). 

KIEBKBG-AABD,  kSr^e-^iRrd.  S^iBEN  Aabtr 
(1813-55).  An  eminent  Dani^  philosopher  and 
theological  writer,  born  at  Copenhagen.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  but  was  never  ordained,  and  afterward 
spent  two  years  in  Germany.  In  1842  be  settled 
at  Copenhagen  and  remained  there  until  his 
death.  His  ill  health  and  morbid  temperament 
prevented  his  becoming  known  for  many  years, 
except  as  a  busy  student ;  but  he  was  one  of  the 
most  original  of  Danish  writers  and  thinkers 
and  eventually  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the 
literature  and  religious  trend  of-Jiis  country, 
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not  only  by  the  power  ot  his  reasoning  but 
through  the  force  and  brilliancy  of  Ms  st^lo. 
Although  far  from  being  an  orthodox  theolt^^ian, 
he  taught  that  Chriatianity  is  the  rule  and  con- 
duct of  life  and  based  his  philoMphv  on  faith 
and  knowledge.  He  wrote  much  in  the  form  of 
sermons  and  sketches,  as  well  as  longer  volumes, 
and  adopted  various  pseudonyms,  such  as  Vic- 
tor Eremita,  Hiburiua  Bogbinder,  Frvba  Taci- 
tumus.  His  most  important  works  are;  Enten 
—Bller  (Either— Or)  {7th  ed.,  1878) ;  Btadier 
paa  Livett  Vei  (Stages  of  Life)  (1845);  and 
Inddvelse  i  Krittendom  (On  Cbristiaa  Train- 
ing) (1850).  Consult:  Brandes,  Soren  Kierke- 
gaard (Copenhagen,  1877);  Bfirthold,  Die  Be- 
dmtung  der  dtthetitohen  Schriften  Siiren  Kierke- 
gamrdt  (Halle,  1879);  Harald  Hoffding,  fiSren 
Kierkegaard  ale  PJaUteoph  (Stuttgart,  1896); 
O.  P.  Uonrad,  B.  Kierkegaard,  seme  Lehen  und 
seine  Werke  (Jena,  1900);  Lukfics,  Die  BeeU 
und  die  Farmen  (Berlin,  1911). 

KXEBSY,  ky&r's^.  Edict  of.  A  capitulary  of 
Charles  the  Bald  (877).  It  was  a  temporary 
measure  to  protect  the  interests  of  Charles  the 
Bald  during  his  expedition  into  Italy.  It  recog- 
nized ( 1 )  that  the  fiefs  of  vassals  who  accom- 
panied the  King  on  hts  expedition  should  be 
hereditary  and  (2)  asserted  the  royal  right  to 
diipose  of  Taoant  fiefe.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  this  measure  established  the  heredi- 
tary principle  for  fiefs,  but  this  was  already  in 
exiataioe.  Consult  Bourgeois,  he  capitulaire  de 
Kiersy-eur-Oise  (Paris,  1886). 

KIESEBITE,  ke'sSr-It.  A  hydrated  magne- 
sium sulphate,  found  in  the  mines  of  Stassfurt, 
Germany.   See  Epsom  Salt. 

SIESEBITZET,  kd'ser-Ifskl.  Lionel  (1806- 
53) .  A  noted  chess  player,  bom  at  Dorpat  He 
lived  in  Paris,  where  he  was  well  known  among 
ehesB  players.  He  invented  the  king's  side  at- 
tack, known  as  the  "Kieseritsky  gambit." 

KIEBEWZiTTEB,  kS'ze-vSt'er,  Raphaex 
Gbobo  (1773-1860).  An  Austrian  writer  on 
music,  bom  at  Holleschau,  Moravia.  He  was 
employed  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  War 
ana  after  traveling  in  various  countries  settled 
(1801)  in  Vienna,  where  he  studied  under  Al- 
brechtsberger  and  Hartmann.  He  made  a  splen- 
did collection  of  old  musical  manuscripts,  upon 
which  subject  he  was  an  authority.  His  books 
were  in  we  field  of  historical  research  and  in- 
clude: Oe»diichte  der  europiiisoh-abendldnidischen 
Oder  unaerer  heutigen  Mueik  (Leipzig,  1834; 
2d  ed.,  1846 ) ;  Quido  von  Arezzo,  aein  Lehen 
und  Wirken  (Leipzig,  1840);  Die  Mueik  der 
Araber  nach  Originalquellen  (lb.,  1842).  He 
died  at  Baden,  near  Vienna. 

KIEV,  ke'yif.  A  government  of  Little  Kns^ 
occupying  the  larger  portion  of  the  Ukraine 
(q.v.). '  Area,  about  10,340  square  miles.  The 
norUiem  part  is  low,  thickly  wooded,  and  la 
part  swampy  (Map:  Russia,  D  5).  In  the  west 
the  surface  is  traversed  by  offshoots  of  the  Car- 
pathians. The  central  and  southern  portions 
have  essentially  a  steppe  character.  The  terri- 
toiy  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Dnieper  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Pripet  and  the  Teterev.  The 
southern  part  belongs  to  tiie  basin  of  the  Bug. 
Kiev  is  among  ihe  most  fertile  r^ons  of  Euro- 
pean Russia.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion; rye,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  barley  are 
the  chief  products,  and  there  are  extensive  beet- 
root farms.  Its  sugar  manufacture  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  Russia.  Stock  raising 
is  confined  principally  to  the  southern  part, 


where  the  natural  conditions  are  most  favor- 
nble.  The  breeding  of  homed  cattle  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  on  account  of  the  extensive 
use  of  oxen  as  a  means  of  transportation.  The 
local  breed  of  cattle  is  highly  prized  in  Russia. 
The  manufacturing  industries  are  also  highly 
developed  and  include  agricultural  implements, 
doth,  soap,  candles,  tanneries,  and  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing  establishments.  The  nu^r 
miUs  alone  employ  over  30,000  persons.  The 
house  industry  is  only  sli^tly  developed,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  artisan  population 
migrate  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  the  larger 
centres  of  the  Empire.  The  industries  were 
somewhat  depressed  by  the  rioting  which  oc- 
curred just  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of 
1006.  The  trade  is  important  and  is  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Pop.,  1912, 
4,636,700,  chiefly  Little  Russians,  Jews,  Poles, 
and  Lithuanians. 

KIEV.  The  capital  of  a  government  of  the 
same  name,  a  third-class  fortress,  and  the  oldest 
of  the  famous  cities  in  Russia  (Map:  Russia, 
D  4).  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper  in  lat.  50"  27'  N.  and  long.  30°  30'  E., 
624  miles  southwest  of  Moscow  and  270  miles 
north  of  Odessa.  It  lies  on  and  amid  several 
hills.  The  lower  parts  of  the  town  are  annually 
flooded  by  the  Dnieper.  Kiev  is  divided  into 
the  three  principal  parts  of  Old  Kiev,  the  upper 
town,  Fetcbersk  witn  the  famous  monastery  and 
the  old  fortifications,  and  the  low-lying  business 
quarter  of  Podol.  There  are  besides  12  suburbs, 
incorporated  with  the  city  at  comparatively  re- 
cent periods.  Two  magnificent  iron  bridges 
reach  across  the  Dnieper.  One  of  them  is  a 
cable  bridge  3610  feet  long. 

The  prominent  part  plaj'ed  by  Kiev,  "the 
mother  of  Rustdan  cities,"  in  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  nation  naturally  has 
bad  an  influence  on  the  local  architecture,  the 
ancient  churches,  monasteries,  and  historical  re- 
mains making  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
cities.  The  Petcherskaya  Lavra  (monastery  of 
caves,  named  in  reference  to  the  original  build- 
ings) is  a  celebrated  monastery.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Metropolitan  Hilaritm  in  the  eleventh 
century  and  for  a  long  time  served  as  a  model 
for  other  Russian  monasteries.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Tatars  during  their  first  invasion,  tint 
was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  site  on  the  Dnieper,  is  sur- 
rounded by  strong  walls,  and  forms  a  separate 
town  with  its  streets  of  cells,  inns,  and  churches, 
printing  presses,  and  schools.  The  great  church 
of  the  monastery  contains  the  tombs  of  many  ec- 
otesiastical  dignitaries,  and  its  treasury  is  filled 
witii  ancient  Bibles,  sacred  vessels,  and  ecclesi- 
astical costumes.  The  original  caves  of  the  mon- 
astery now  possess  the  remains  of  numerous 
saints  and  are  visited  annually  by  throngs  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Russia.  The  monas- 
tery of  St.  Vladimir  has  a  church  of  the  twelfth 
century,  with  well-preserved  ancient  frescoes. 
The  famous  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by 
Varoslav  in  1037  and  modeled  after  the  churdi 
of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  has  many  speci- 
mens of  ancient  paintings  and  sacred  relics. 
Other  interesting  ecclesiastical  edifices  are  the 
church  of  the  Three  Saints,  founded  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir  in  989  and  rebuilt  in 
1696;  the  church  of  St.  Cyril,  a  twelfth -century 
edifice  with  ancient  frescoes;  and  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Andrew,  a  Renaissance  structure  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry.   The  cathedral  of_^  Vladi- 
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mir,  decorated  with  excellent  frescoeB,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Ruasia. 
The  secular  edifices  are  of  far  less  interest.  The 
Imperial  Palace,  a  French  Renaissance  building, 
contains  collections  of  objects  of  art.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  historical  remains  is  the  Golden 
Gate,  a  restored  portion  of  the  ancient  fortifi- 
cations. The  town  hall  and  the  buildings  of  the 
Univeraity  of  St.  Vladimir  are  also  noteworthy. 
The  university  was  founded  in  1588  at  Vilna  and 
was  removed  to  Kiev  in  1833.  It  has  four  facul- 
ties— history,  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine 
— and  in  190^  the  total  attendance  was  4131,  of 
whom  a  large  number  were  medical  students. 
The  university  library  has  about  150,000  vol- 
umes.  Among  other  educational  institutionB 
are  a  theological  academy  which  was  founded  in 
15S8  and  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  best- 
known  institution  of  its  kind  in  Russia,  a  poly- 
technic infltitute,  five  Gymnasia,  a  military 
school,  and  several  other  special  schools.  There 
are  also  a  museum  containing  a  fine  collection 
of  ancient  icons,  crosses,  and  other  sacred  ob- 
jects, a  number  of  scientific  associations,  hos- 

Sitals,  philanthropic  institutions,  and  three 
leatres.  Kiev  is  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan 
and  head  of  the  educational  district  of  Kiev.  It 
is  also  the  seat  of  an  appeal  court. 

The  chief  industries  of  Kiev  are  sugar  refin- 
ing, milling,  and  distilling,  and  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  paper,  chemicals,  machinery,  hard- 
ware, etc.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
the  Russian  beet-sugar  trade  and  deals  heavily 
in  grain,  live  stock,  and  timber.  It  is  famous 
for  its  conserved  fruits.  Its  commercial  inter- 
ests are  promoted  by  a  stock  exchange  and  a 
good  harbor.  An  important  fair  is  held  annually 
in  February.  The  population  was  186,041  in 
1889,  320,000  in  1904,  and  506,000  in  1911. 
During  the  summer  it  is  increased  by  some 
200,000  pilprims. 

The  origin  of  Kiev  is  obscure  and  legendary. 
It  is  known  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century.  In  the  ninth  century  it  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  principality  and  at- 
tained wide  fame  cluriag  the  reign  of  Vladimir, 
when,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it 
became  the  religious  centre  of  Russia.  Its  pros- 
perity came  to  an  end  with  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, its  splendor  and  wealth  having  made  it 
the  object  of  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  and  later  of  the  Mongols.  It  came 
under  the  rule  of  Lithuania  in  1320  and  began 
to  revive,  soon  succeeding  in  attaining  impor- 
tant municipal  privileges.  It  was  given  Magde- 
burg rights  in  1499.  Under  Lithuanian  rule 
the  city  also  resumed  its  former  position  as  a 
religious  centre  of  West  Russia.  It  passed  with 
Lithuania  to  Poland  in  1569.  It  became  Rus- 
sian in  1668.  The  fortifications  were  restored 
by  Peter  the  Great.  In  November,  19p5,  follow- 
ing the  grant  of  a  constitution  by  the  Czar, 
there  were  violent  disturbances  in  the  city  and 
a  massacre  of  the  Jews. 

KtFTI,  or  IBN  AIj-KIVTI:,  Ib^  U-k€f  t« 
(Ar.  Jamal  al-Dtn  abu'  l-Haaan  'All  ihn  Tuauf 
alKifil)  (1172-1248).  An  Arabian  vizier  and 
historian.  He  was  born  of  good  family  at  Kift 
(Coptos),  Upper  Egypt,  and  received  a  good 
education  there  and  in  Cairo.  After  Saladin 
had  conquered  Jerusalem  (1187),  Al-Kifti  went 
to  that  city,  where  hia  father  held  an  ofiicial 
position  under  the  Sultan.  In  1202  he  betook 
idmself  to  Aleppo  and  there,  much  against  his 
will,  was  made  vizier  by  Saladin's  son.  When 


the  prince  died  in  1216,  AI-Kiftl  gave  up  hia 
office,  but  was  again  forced  to  assume  public 
cares  from  1219  to  1231  and  again  from  1236 
till  his  death,  in  1248.  He  was  an  able  admin- 
istrator, and  the  state  prospered  under  his  care; 
literatiu'e  and  learning  flourished.  But  his  best 
title  to  fame  rests  upon  bis  favorite  studies, 
although  of  his  numerous  histories  all  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  Mongol  invasion  (1260)  except 
one.  This  was  hia  Kit&h  Ikhb&r  al-'Vlam&  bi- 
akhb&r  al-HukamA  { Information  of  the  Wise 
Men  Regarding  the  History  of  the  Scientists),  a 
historico-bibliographical  work  on  Greek,  Syriac, 
and  Mohammedan  philosophers  and  scientists. 
Unfortunately  Uiis  most  important  work  has 
eome  down  to  us  only  in  the  extract  made  by  All 
ibn  Mohammed  al-Zanzani  in  1240.  Consult 
August  Mtiller,  "Ueber  das  sogenannte  ta'rikh 
al-bukam&  des  Ibn  el'Qifti,"  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists, vol.  i  (Leyden,  1891). 

KI-JA,  W-jr.   See  Kl-Tsfi. 

KLKJUTDAt  Naot,  or  Gbobs.    See  Naot- 

KlKlKDA. 

KXKUT^TJf  ki-kOO^OS.  A  region  in  the  south- 
ern  part  of  the  British  East  African  Protecto- 
rate, lying  on  the  equator.  Missionary  societies 
of  various  Christian  bodies  work  in  the  r^on, 
and  in  June,  1913,  the  Protestant  missionaries 
held  a  conference  to  promote  efficiency  in  their 
common  work.  The  Bishop  of  Uganda,  Dr.  Wil- 
lis, presided,  and  the  Bishop  of  Mombasa  offi- 
ciated at  a  communion  service.  They  were 
speedily  accused  of  heresy  by  the  Bishop  of 
Zanzibar,  Dr.  Weston,  who  demanded  that  they 
be  impeached  because  they  had  admitted  to  the 
communion  those  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  incident  precipitated  a  contro- 
versy which  showed  the  radical  differences  be- 
tween the  High  Church  on  one  side  and  the  evan- 
gelical and  liberal  Anglican  parties  on  the  other. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  called  a  council 
to  meet  in  July,  1914,  to  advise  in  the  matter. 

Bibliogrrapby.  Frank  Weston,  Ecolesia  An- 
glicana  (London,  1913);  id.,  Propoaals  for  a 
Central  Mitaionary  Council  in  East  Africa 
(ib.,  1914);  H.  H.  Henson,  The  Issue  of 
Kikuyu:  A  Sermon  Preached  before  the  Vmver- 
sity  of  Oxford  (ib.,  1914);  A,  H.  Nankivell, 
"Kikuyu  and  the  Anglo-Roman  Party,"  in  the 
Catholic  World,  vol.  xcix  (New  York,  1914); 
W.  G.  Peel,  Freah  Light  on  the  Kikuyu  Confer- 
ence (London,  1014);  J.  J.  Willis,  The  Kilaty* 
Conference:  A  Study  in  Okrietian  Unity  (ib., 
1014). 

KTT.AXTEA,  ke'ia-?5?J-S'd.  A  noted  crater  in 
Hie  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  10 
miles  from  the  sea  and  30  miles  southwest  of 
the  port  of  Hilo,  on  the  east  slope  of  the  great 
volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  9800  feet  below  tlie  summit  of  Mauna  Loa 
(Map;  Hawaii,  P  4).  It  forms  a  great  cavity 
on  tlie  side  of  the  mountain,  3  miles  long,  2  miles 
wide,  and  in  the  parts  where  the  lava  is  not  boil- 
ing from  600  to  800  feet  deep.  The  floor  of  the 
crater,  formed  by  the  lava  streams  that  con- 
stantly flow  and  cool  in  one  or  another  part  of 
it,  accumulates  slowly  in  periods  of  moderate 
activity,  but  is  subject  to  sudden  changes  of 
level  during  great  volcanic  activity,  when  the 
lava  may  escape  from  vents  on  the  lower  slope 
towards  the  sea.  This  somewhat  permanent 
crater  floor  is  accessible  by  a  steep  trail  on  the 
northern  cliff.  At  the  southwest  end  of  this 
great  sink  is  a  small  lake  called  Haiemattmaa 
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(house  of  ererlEifitin^  fire),  frequently  filled  with 
boiling  lava  which  ib  fed  through  subterranean 
channels  and  in  periods  of  moderate  activity 
either  melts  or  flows  over  its  rim  to  the  lower 
level  of  the  main  crater  basin,  forming  small 
or  large  streams  upon  Its  blade  Btirface,  which 
cool  quickly.  The  great  eruptions  from  this 
crater  were  those  of  1789,  1823,  1832,  1840,  and 
1868.  There  seems  to  be  no  subterranean  con- 
nection between  the  sources  of  the  eruptions  from 
Mauna  Loa  and  Kilauea,  each  having  its  periods 
of  terrible  activity  without  seeming  to  atTect 
the  other.  Kilauea-iki  (little  Kilauea)  is  a 
companion  crater  of  the  same  depressed  type,  a 
mile  north  of  the  main  crater;  it  is  now  extinct 
and  offere  particular  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  the  Kilauea  volcanic  type.  Consult  J.  D. 
Dana,  Characteristica  of  Volcanoes  (New  York, 
1801). 

KILBOTJUNE,  kll'bem,  James  (1770-1850). 
An  American  pioneer,  bom  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.  In  1800  he  became  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to 
Ohio  by  the  Scioto  Land  Company  to  select  lands 
on  which  to  found  a  settlement  and  the  next 
year,  after  the  adoption  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion, which  prohibited  slavery,  he  purchased  the 
territory  now  forming  Sharon  Township  in 
Franklin  County.  He  was  soon  joined  by  about 
100  settlers  from  New  England,  and  in  1804  laid 
out  the  village  of -Worthington  (now  a  suburb 
of  Columbus),  where  he  organized  the  first  Epis- 
copal church  in  Ohio.  Boon  afterward  he  re- 
signed from  the  ministry,  and  in  1805  Congress 
appointed  him  surveyor  of  public  lands.  From 
1813  until  1817  he  represented  the  Fifth  District 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  1823-24  and  18.'i8-39  served  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  State  Legislature.  During  his 
services  in  Congress  he  proposed  granting  lands 
in  the  Northwest  to  actual  settlers  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the 
hill  embodying  this  lefpslation.  Among  the 
local  offices  which  he  held  were  those  of  colonel 
of  a  frontier  regiment,  commissioner  for  Miami 
University,  and  trustee  of  Worthington  College. 

KILCH.  A  small  whiteflsh  (Coregonua  hic- 
matia)  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in  Switzer- 
land, which  is  a  favorite  article  of  food.  It 
dwells  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  caught  with 
nets.  When  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  belly  is  greatly  distended  by  the  expansion 
of  the  air  in  the  swimming  bladder;  but  the 
fishermen  prick  the  bladder  with  a  fine  needle, 
the  air  escapes,  and  the  fish  continues  to  live 
comfortably  at  the  surface, 

KTLDABE,  kll-dflr'  (Ir.  Kill-dara,  church  of 
the  oaks).  An  inland  county  of  the  Province 
of  Leinster,  Ireland.  Its  area  is  654  square 
miles  (Map:  Ireland,  E  5).  The  proportion  of 
pasture  land  exceeds  that  devoted  to  tillage, 
stock  raising  being  the  chief  industry.  The 
prineipal  towns  are  Naas,  Athy,  Newbridge,  and 
Kildare.  Pop.,  1841,  115,190;  1901,  63,566; 
1911,  66.627.  Consult  Murphy,  "Kildare:  Its 
History  and  Antiquities,"  in  Journal  of  the 
County  of  Kildare  ArehaoloffictU  Society  (Dub- 
lin, 1898). 

BILDABE.  A  parish  and  market  town  in 
County  Kildare,  Ireland,  30  miles  southwest  of 
Dublin.  It  owed  its  origin  to  a  nunnery  founded 
in  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Bridget,  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  received  the  veil  from 
St.  Patrick.  Notwithstanding  its  present  de- 
Hty«d  eoDditkm  it  is  interesting  for  its  antiqui- 


ties, which  comprise  the  restored  thirteenth* 
century  cathedral ;  an  old  cross ;  Franciscan  and 
Carmelite  abbeys ;  a  portion  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Bridget,  popularly  called  The  Fire  House,  from 
a  perpetual  fire  anciently  maintained  there;  and 
the  round  tower,  103  feet  in  height,  which 
crowns  the  elevation  on  which  tiie  town  is  built. 
Pop.,  1901,  1576;  1911,  2630. 

KCLDABE,    Eabl    or.     See  FrrzoBRAiD, 
Thomas,  Loku  Offalt. 

KII/QO,  John  Caillisle  (1861-1922).  An 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop  and  col- 
lege president,  born  at  Laurens,  S.  0.  He  was 
educated  in  various  schools,  receiving  Uie  degree 
of  M.A.  from  Wofford  College  in  1802.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  in  1882.  From  1889  to  1804  he 
was  agent  of  Wofford  College  and  from  1800  to 
1804  professor  of  philosophy  there;  thereafter 
until  1910,  when  he  was  elected  Bishop,  he  was 
president  of  Trinity  Collie,  Durham,  N.  C.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  (^ueral  Conferences  of 
1894,  1898,  1002,  1906,  1910.  and  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Conference  of  1001. 

KH/HAM,  A  LEX  ANDES  (1762-08).  The 
founder  of  the  New  Connection  of  Wesleyaa 
Methodists,  often  called  Kilhamites.  He  was 
born  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  July  10,  1762; 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  18;  began  to  preach 
among  the  Wesleyans  in  1783  and  was  the  first 
to  advocate  the  representation  of  the  lay  ele- 
ment in  the  government  of  the  church;  in  1785 
he  was  received  by  Wesley  into  the  regular  itin- 
erant ministry.  After  the  death  of  Weslciy  there 
was  much  controversy  among  his  followers  as 
to  the  duty  of  continuing  their  submission  to 
the  Established  church.  Kilham  was  of  tlie  class 
urging  a  total  separation  from  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  severely  criticized  for  his  as- 
sertion of  popular  rights  in  the  church  and  for 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  Progreaa 
of  Liberty  (1795),  in  which  he  urged  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  powers  of  coremment  between  the 
clerical  and  lay  elements.  For  severe  remarks 
regarded  as  defamation  of  the  society,  he  was 
formally  arraigned  at  the  conference  held  iftv 
1706  and  expelled  from  the  connection  by  a  unan- 
imous vote.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  independent  body  called  New  Connection 
Methodists,  which  united  with  the  Methodists 
in  1906.  He  died  at  Nottingham,  Dec.  20,  1798. 
Consult  Towns«id,  Life  of  Alexander  KUham 
(London,  1890). 

KTLIA,  ke^£-y&.  A  fortified  tovra  in  the  Oor- 
ernment  of  Bessarabia,  South  Russia,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Dan- 
ube, 100  miles  southwest  of  Odessa  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, C  5).  It  is  a  thriving  little  town,  with  a 
customhouse.    Pop.,  1912,  10,874. 

EJLIAAN,  k6n*-an,  Cor?ielib  (1528-1607).  . 
A  Dutch  scholar,  also  called  Van  Kiel  and  Kili- 
ANUS.  He  was  bom  at  Dulfel  and  was  educated 
at  Louvain.  He  worked  as  a  proof  reader  for  the 
celebrated  press  of  Flantin.  His  Etymologicum 
TeutoniccB  TAngua  (1574;  revised  under  the  title 
Kilianus  Auctus,  1642;  edited  by  Van  Qasaelt, 
1777)  is  his  great  work. 

KIT.TAK,  kTl'yan,  St.  (c.644-689  or  697).  A 
missionary  and  martyr  of  the  seventh  century. 
He  was  bom  in  (3ounty  Cavan,  in  the  Province 
of  Ulster,  Ireland,  about  644,  entered  the  mo- 
nastic life  in  his  native  country,  and  became  a 
bishop.  Having  undertaken,  in  company  with 
several  of  his  fellow  monks,  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  he  was  seized  in  his  journey  through  the 
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still  pagan  region  of  Franconia  with  a  desire 
to  devote  himself  to  its  conversion,  and,  being 
joined  by  his  fellow  pil^ims,  Colonun  and  Do- 
natus,  he  obtained  for  the  project  at  Rome,  in 
686,  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  Conon.  On  his 
return  to  Wltrzburg  he  succeeded  in  converting 
the  Duke  Goebert,  with  many  of  his  subjects, 
and  in  opening  the  way  for  the  complete  conver- 
sion of  Franconia;  but,  having  provoked  the 
enmity  of  Geilana,  who,  although  the  widow  of 
Gosberfs  brother,  had  been  married  to  Goabert, 
by  declaring  the  marriage  invalid  and  inducing 
Qosbert  to  separate  from  her,  he  was  murdered 
at  her  instigation,  during  the  absence  of  Gos- 
bert,  together  with  both  his  fellow  missionaries. 
His  day,  May  8,  is  celebrated  with  great  solem- 
nity at  WQrzburg.  The  work  which  Kilian  com- 
menced was  completed  some  years  later  by 
Boniface  and  his  fellow  missionaries.  Gcmsult: 
Bollandus  and  Heuachenius  (eda.),  Acta  Sancto- 
rum, JtUii  $  (Paris,  1867} ;  O'Hanlan,  Lipea  of 
the  Irish  Saints,  vii  (Dublin,  1875-1904); 
Emerich,  Der  heilige  KUicm  (Wttrzburg,  1896). 

KILIMANJABO,  kll'I-mAn-j&'rd.  A  volcanic 
mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  German  East 
Africa,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  continent, 
aituated  in  lat.  3"  6'  S..  long.  37*  23'  E.,  about 
midway  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  (Map:  Africa,  H  5).  It  riaes  ab- 
ruptly from  the  surrounding  plain  and  culmi- 
nates in  the  two  peaks  of  Kibo  and  Kimawenzi, 
separated  by  a  saddle  14,000  feet  high.  The 
south  slope  has  a  gentle  incline,  with  many 
streams  and  13  glaciers.  The  north  slope  rises 
abruptly.  The  inhabited  portion  lies  below  6000 
feet  and  produces  an  abundance  of  tropical 
fruits.  Vegetation  ceases  entirely  at  14,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  peak  of  Kibo,  with  an  alti- 
tude of  19,728  feet,  has  a  crater  over  6000  feet 
in  circumference  and  600  feet  deep,  with  its 
walls  covered  with  ice  in  the  northern  part. 
Kimawenzi  is  17,500  feet  high.  The  Kibo  peak 
has  been  ascended  by  Hans  M^yer  (1889  and 
1898),  C.  Uhlig  (1901  and  I90i),  and  Captain 
Johannis  (1002). 

'  Bibliography.  Johnston,  The  Kilimanjaro 
Eofpedition  (London,  1886);  Hans  Meyer,  Oat- 
afrikaniache  Qletacherfahrten  (Leipzig,  1893)  ; 
trans,  by  E.  H.  S.  Calder  under  title  of  Across 
Elaat  Africa  Qlaci&ra  (Lond<Hi,  1891);  id.,  Der 
Kilimandjaro,  Reism  und  StueUen  (Berlin, 
1000) :  Carl  Uhlig,  "Von  Kilimandscharo  zum 
Meru,"  in  Qeaellschaft  fiir  Erdkunde,  Zeitschrift 
(ib.,  1904);  Johannes  Schanz,  "Besiedelung  der 
Landschaften  des  Kilimandscharo  durch  die 
Dachagga,"  in  Baeaaler-Archiv  (Leipzig,  1913). 

K'l-LIIf,  kgain',  or  CH'I-LIN,  sometimes 
Ki-LiN,  in  Japanese  K3in.  The  Chinese  uni- 
corn. One  of  the  four  supernaturally  endowed 
creatures  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  tradition. 
K'i  is  the  male  and  lin  the  female.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  fabulous  animal  on  the  earth 
IS  regarded  as  a  happy  portent,  presaging  the 
advent  of  good  government.  It  lives  to  the  age 
of  1000  years,  is  the  noblest  form  of  the  animal 
creatiop,  the  emblem  of  perfect  good,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  incarnated  essence  of  the  five  pri- 
mordial elements — water,  Are,  wood,  metal,  and 
earth.  The  k'i-lin  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
Chinese  and  Japanese  art.  It  is  usually  pictured 
with  the  body  and  slender  legs  of  a  deer,  the 
tail  of  an  ox,  and  with  a  single  soft  horn  pro- 

i'ecting  from  its  forehead.    It  is  said  to  tread  so 
ightly  as  to  leave  no  footprints  and  so  carefully 
as  to  crush  no  living  thing.    Confucius  closes 


his  brief  history  of  his  own  State  of  Loo  with 
a  record  of  the  advent  of  the  K'i-lin  and  Phonix. 
In  the  form  KyUn  the  name  is  often  erroneously 
applied  by  writers  on  cwimics  to  lions,  or  to  the 
lion-like,  grotesque  creatures  with  which  the 
Chinese  fill  in  rocky  landscapes,  etc. 

KILKEN^NY.  An  inland  county  of  the 
Province  of  Leinster,  Ireland,  bounded  south  by 
Waterford  (Map:  Ireland,  D  6  and  7).  Area, 
800  square  miles.  The  principal  industries  are 
connected  with  coal  mining  and  agriculture, 
but  inm,  maiu;anese,  and  marl  are  also  pro- 
duced. Capitu,  Kilkenny  (q.v.).  Cactlecomer 
is  the  centre  of  the  coal  district.  Pop.,  1841, 
202,750;  1900,  79,159;  1911,  74,962. 

KILKENNY  (Gael.,  church  of  St.  Kenny, 
or  Caniee).  The  capital  of  the  County  of  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  and  itself  a  civic  county,  situ- 
ated on  the  Nore,  81  miles  south-southwest  of 
Dublin  by  rail  (Map:  Ireland,  D  6).  The  city 
owes  its  origin  to  the  cathedral  church  of  tm 
diocese  of  Ossory,  which  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century.  The  Anglican  cathedral  of  St.  Caniee 
dates  from  1255;  the  partially  restored  abbey 
church  of  St.  John's,  called  the  Black  Abb^, 
is  one  of  the  few  ancient  Irish  churches  now  ui 
actual  occupation  for  the  rdigious  use  of  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  cathedral  is  the  second 
largest  church  in  Ireland  and  has  an  excellent 
library  of  rare  old  books.  There  are  noteworthy 
remains  of  a  twelfth-century  castle  ( now  owned  by 
the  Ormonde  family),  a  Dominican  and  a  Fran- 
ciscan abbey.  The  Colle^  or  Grammar  ^hod 
of  Kilkenny  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Here  Swift,  Farqubar,  Congreve,  and  Berkeley 
were  educated.  St.  Kyran's  College  is  an  edu- 
cational establishment  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  first  opened  by 
them  after  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  made 
Catholic  education  penal  in  the  counby.  From 
the  time  of  the  invasion  Kilkenny  was  a  strwig 
seat  of  the  English  power. 

Kilkenny  has  small  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  blankets  and  coarse  woolen  and  linen 
cloths,  but  the  greatest  activity  is  in  the  near-by 
collieries.  There  are  large  marble  works  and 
a  large  provision  trade,  the  chief  outlet  of  which 
is  Waterford.  The  town  returns  one  member  to 
the  British  Parliament.  During  the  Civil  War 
Kilkenny  sided  with  tbia  King  and  after  a  year's 
aiege  honorably  capitulated  to  Cromwell  in  1660. 
Swift's  satire  of  the  "Kilkenny  Cats,"  which 
fought  till  their  tails  alone  were  left,  illustrates 
the  disputes  on  boundaries  and  rights  between 
Kilkenny  and  Iriahtown  in  the  aeventeenUi 
century,  which  were  maintained  until  both  towns 
became  bankrupt.  Pop.,  1901,  10,609;  1911, 
10,514.  Consult:  John  Hogan,  Kilkenny,  the 
Ancient  City  of  Ossory,  the  Seat  of  its  Kings, 
the  See  of  ita  Bishops  and  the  Site  of  its  Caths- 
dral  (Kilkenny,  1884) ;  Heaty.  History  of  Kil- 
kenny (ib.,  1893);  James  Donelan,  "The  Cwi- 
federation  of  Kilkenny,"  in  Studies  in  Irish 
History  (2d  series,  Dublin,  1906). 

KTLLANIN,  Babon.   See  Mobbis,  Michael. 

KILLARNEY,  kll-lttr'nl.  A  parish  and  mar- 
ket town  of  County  Kerry,  Munster,  Ireland, 
situated  1%  miles  from  the  lower  Killamey 
Lake,  and  46  miles  west-northwest  of  Cork 
(Map:  Ireland,  B  7).  It  has  an  imposing  Ro- 
man Catholic  catiiedral  and  a  school  of  arts  and 
crafts.  The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country 
attracts  large  numbers  of  tourists  every  spring 
and  summer.    Pop.,  1901,  6656;  1911,  5796. 

KTTJ.AKITEY,  kH-lfir^.   A  town,  tiu  eapi- 
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tal  of  Souris  District,  Manitoba,  Canada,  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  164  miles  west-south- 
west ( direct)  of  Winnipeg  ( Map :  Manitoba, 
S  4).  Industrial  establisnments  include  a  flour 
mill,  cement-block  plant,  sash  and  door  factory, 
and  five  grain  elevators.  It  is  a  popular  sum- 
mer resort.    Pop.,  1001,  585;  1911,  1010. 

KILLAB.NEY,  Lakes  of.  Three  connected 
lakes  near  the  centre  of  County  Kerry,  Ireland 
(Map:  Ireland,  B  7).  The  upper  lake,  studded 
with  islands  and  close  shut  in  by  mountains,  is 
2^  miles  Ions  and  %  of  a  mile  broad.  It  is 
connected  by  Long  Range  River,  3  miles  long, 
with  the  middle  lake  ( Tore  Lake)  which  is  2  miles 
long  by  1  mile  broad.  The  lower  lake  (Lough 
Leane),  with  about  30  wooded  islands,  is  5  miles 
long  by  3  broad.  They  are  fed  by  the  river  Flesk 
and  many  smaller  streams;  the  main  outlet  is 
the  Laune.  They  are  favorite  summer  resorts, 
annually  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists  for 
their  varied  and  beautiful  sceneiy,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  rich  colorings  of  the  shores, 
the  graceful  outlines  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains (the  loftiest  in  Ireland),  and  the  inter- 
esting ruins  of  the  fifteenth-century  Ross  Castle, 
Muckross  Abbey,  and  other  antiquarian  re- 
mains. Consult  Ballantyn^  The  Lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey  (London,  1859). 

XZLL^EEBy  or  XHJ/BBE.  The  most 
widely  known  of  American  plovers  {^gialitis, 
or  Oxyechus,  vociferus).  It  is  9  or  10  inches 
long  and  about  20  inches  in  extent  of  wing.  It 
is  ^ayish  brown  above,  with  an  olive  shade,  and 
occasionally  a  bronzy  lustre,  orange  brown  or 
chestnut  on  the  rump,  and  white  beneath;  there 
are  black  markings  on  head  and  breast,  and  the 
tail  is  vari^ated  with  black,  white,  and  rufous. 
The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground,  in  grass  or 
shii^le,  usually  near  water.  The  ^gs,  usually 
four,  vary  in  color  from  creamy  white  to  drab 
marked  with  blacki^  brown,  and  are  1.5  inches 
long.  (See  Colored  Plate  of  Eooa  of  Water 
AND  Gaue  Bibds.)  The  killdeer  is  found 
throughout  North  America,  from  Newfoundland 
and  Manitoba  southward,  and  even  into  north- 
em  South  America  in  winter.  In  the  northern 
part  of  its  range  it  is  migratory,  but  from  Vir- 
ginia southward  it  is  resident.  It  is  not  numer- 
ous in  New  England,  but  becomes  more  common 
in  the  Central  States  and  is  very  abundant  in 
the  West.  The  name  is  based  upon  the  very 
characteristic  notes,  which  are  generally  uttered 
either  while  the  bird  is  on  the  wing  or  when  it 
is  running  about  in  its  nervous,  restless  way. 
It  is  incessantly  in  motion,  and,  though  often 
seen  about  farmyards,  it  seems  to  distrust  man, 
and  his  presence  generally  caus«  much  vocifer- 
ous objection.  They  are  seldom  found  singly 
except  during  incubation  and  are  generally  seen 
in  small  flocks  of  six  or  seven  individuals.  In 
the  fall  these  usually  are  family  groups.  Al- 
though the  killdeer  when  fat  is  edible,  it  is  not 
uauaily  ranked  as  "game"  and  ia  not  much 
hunted.  "See  Ploveb,  and  Plate  of  Plovehs. 

KH/LEN,  William  Dow.  (1806-1902).  An 
Irish  educator  and  ecclesiastical  historian.  He 
ms  bom  in  Antrim,  was  educated  at  Belfast, 
and  in  1829  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  church.  Dnring  his  career 
as  an  educator  he  was  chiefly  identified  with  the 
Presbyterian  College  at  Belfast.  In  1841  he 
waa  appointed  professor  of  Church  history  and 
pastoral  theology  in  that  institution,  and  in 
1869  he  was  appointed  its  president.  He  wrote: 
Pica  of  Presbytery  (1840);  a  continuation  of 


SiBid's  Eietory  of  the  Irith  Preahyterian  Ohmrt^ 

(1853);  The  Ancient  Church  (18S9) ;  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  .  .  .  Traced  to  755  (1871) ;  the 
Ecclesiaatioal  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Blu- 
est Period  to  the  Present  Times  (1875)  ;  Rem- 
iniscences of  a  Long  Life  ( 1901 ) ;  and  other 
works. 

XUiLER.  A  small  carnivorous  whale  of  the 
genus  Oroa.  These  dolphins  are  notable  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  only  cetaceans  which 
habitually  attack  and  devour  mammals.  On 
account  of  their  propensity  to  destroy  more  ani- 
mals than  they  can  eat,  they  are  widely  known 
as  killers.  The  genus  is  distinguished  from 
other  dolphins  by  the  following  characteristics: 
beak  about  as  long  as  head,  -broad,  flat,  and 
rounded ;  teeth  about  12  on  each  side  of  each 
jaw,  very  large  and  stout,  with  conical  recurved 
crowns;  pectoral  fin  very  large  and  ovate,  about 
aa  broad  as  long;  dorsal  fin  near  middle  of  back, 
excessively  high,  and  pointed;  vertebrse,  61  or 
52.  A  full-grown  male  is  20  feet  long,  with  a 
dorsal  fin  6  feet  high,  while  the  female  is  some- 
what smaller.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  smooth 
and  glossy  and  is  remarkably  free  from  parasites. 

Killers  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  sometimes  swim  up  rivers  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey,  which  consists  of  large  fish,  seals,  dolphins, 
and  even  whales.  Killers  generally  go  in  small 
schools  of  a  dozen  or  less,  but  sometimes  larger 
numbers  are  seen  together.  The  whales,  espe- 
cially the  beluga,  are  hunted  down  and  killed  by 
these  schools.  Tliey  seem  to  be  fearless  and  are 
said  to  have  stolen  captured  whales  from  whal- 
ing vessels,  in  spite  of  opposition  by  the  sailors. 
Killers  are  seldom  captured  by  whalers,  aa  they 
yield  very  little  oil,  but  in  some  r^ons  they 
are  taken  for  food,  and  thc^  are  of  importance 
to  the  Arctic  coast  trade. 

The  number  of  species  of  Idllers  is  stilt  greatly 
in  doubt,  for,  in  spite  of  their  very  wide  distri- 
bution, niecific  characters  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined. Not  less  than  eight  species  have  been 
described,  but  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility 
that  there  are  fewer  valid  species.  The  North 
Atlantic  species  (Oreo  gladiator)  has  been  long- 
est known,  but  the  habits  of  the  North  Pacific 
killers  have  been  more  generally  observed.  In 
color  the  killers  show  great  variety,  thoiufh 
they  are  usually  dark  ^»ove,  some  being  jet 
black,  and  light  beneath.  Behind  the  eye  is  a 
clear  white  spot,  and  there  is  a  crescent-shaped 
band  back  of  the  dorsal  fin,  aoraetimea  white 
and  sometimes  maroon.  Smaller  individuals, 
poBsibly  different  species,  are  more  or  less 
striped.  Consult:  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals 
of  the  Northirest  Coast  of  Tforth  America  (San 
Francisco,  1874) ;  F.  E.  Beddard,  Boofc  of  Whal^ 
(New  York,  1900);  Wilson,  National  AntarcUo 
Expedition,  vol.  ii  (London,  1907)  ;  R.  F.  Scott^ 
Scott's  Last  Expedition,  arranged  by  Leonard 
Huxley  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1913) ;  and  the  zo- 
ologists cited  under  Alaska.  See  DcnfHiK; 
Whale. 

KILLIECBANEIE,  kll'I-krflo'kl,  Battle  of. 
A  battle  which  took  place  on  July  17  (N.  S., 
July  27).  1689,  in  and  about  the  pass  of  Killie- 
crankie,  in  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  about  15 
miles  northwest  of  Dunkeld,  Scotland,  between 
3000  or  less  Jacobitish  Highlanders  under 
Graham  of  CJlaverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  and 
a  royal  force  of  about  4000  Dutch,  Lowland 
Scots,  and  English  under  Hugh  Mackay.  Just 
aa  Mackay  and  his  army  had  emerged  from  the 
pass  Dundee  and  his  Highlanders  rushed  down 
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from  the  hills  above  and  drove  the  enemy  ba(!k 
into  the  pass  with  heavy  loss,  but  Dundee  loat 
bxi  own  life  while  leadmj;  the  charge. 

KII/UFISH.  Any  of  the  minnow-tike  North 
American  frcBh-water  fishes  of  the  family  Pcecil- 
liidEe  (foi-merly  called  Cyprinodontidte  and  erro- 
neously axaociated  with  the  Cyprinidic).  Con- 
sult Regan,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
London  (I^ndon,  1913).  The  body  ie  elonfrate, 
compressed  behind  and  usually  depressed  at  the 
head;  and  both  are  covered  with  rather  large 
cycloid  scales.  The  mouth  is  small,  extremely 
protractile,  and  provided  with  small  teeth;  the 
lower  jaw  usually  projects,  and  the  phuryngeal 
bones  are  not  armed,  as  in  the  Cyprinids.  The 
eezes  are  usually  unlike,  and  some  of  the  species 
are  viviparous.  In  these  the  anal  fln  of  the 
male  is  modified  into  an  introraittent  organ. 
The  species  are  numerous;  but  none  attains  a 
large  size,  and  some  are  extremely  small.  They 
inhabit  the  fresh-water  streams,  brackish  water 
and  bays  of  America,  southern  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  The  family  includes  the  top  minnows 
and  mummichog,  and  the  interesting  anablops, 
or  four-eyed  fi^.  Many  of  the  species  are  ex- 
tremely resistant  and  have  become  adapted  to 
very  diverse  habitats.  There  are  30  genera  and 
about  180  species.  The  name  "killifish"  is  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  genus  FundtUus,  chiefly 
American,  whose  species  are  the  largest  of  tlie 
cyprinodonts,  and  some  very  brightly  colored. 
Jordan  says  that  they  are  oviparous  and  feed 
chiefly  on  animals.  8omc  of  them  live  on  the 
bottom  and  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  of  estu- 
aries; others  frequent  river  channels  and  Iwys 
and  Bwim  freely;  and  still  others,  called  top 
minnows,  remain  on  or  near  the  si^rface  and  feed 
on  floating  insects  in  streams  and  swamps.  The 
largest  species  of  the  east^'rn  coastal  region  is 
Fundulus  majalis,  also  called  Mayfish;  a  lesser 
or  even  more  familiar  form  is  the  mummichog, 
cobbler,  or  mudfish  {Fundulun  heteroclitus) , 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  pool  and  stream 
of  brackish  water  from  Maine  to  Texas.  A  Flor- 
ida species  is  called  sac-ft-lait.  They  are  useful 
for  bait  and  make  interesting  pets  in  an  aqua- 
rium. See  Plate  of  Killifishes  and  Top 
Minnows. 

KH/LIGBEW,  ITenbt  (?-1712).  An  Eng- 
lish admiral,  son  of  Henry  KilHgrew,  the  divine 
mentioned  by  Pepys.  and  a  brother  of  the  poet 
and  painter  Anne  Killigrew.  Of  bis  life  noth- 
ing is  known  apart  from  his  connection  with 
the  navy,  which  he  had  entered  before  1606.  In 
1673  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Through  the  five  years  following  he  was  era- 
ployed  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  1686  as  commodore  commanded  a 
squadron  against  the  Barbary  pirates,  but  ac- 
complished little.  With  Richard  Haddock  and 
John  Asbby  he  was  joint  commander  in  160O 
and  ih  1603  held  a  like  post  with  Cloudesley 
Shovell  and  with  Ralph  Delavall,  who  with  Killi- 
grew was  dismissed  from  command  in  June  on 
the  charpe  of  treason  in  behalf  of  James.  After 
1697  Killigrew  figured  in  the  naval  lists  as  on 
officer  on  half  pay. 

KILUOEEW,  Thomas  (1612-83).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  born 
in  London.  He  was  appointed  in  163.'}  page  to 
Charles  T,  traveled  on  the  Continent,  was  made 
groom  to  the  bedchamber  of  Charles  II  and 
chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  Killigrew  is  closely 
connected  with  the  revival  of  the  drama  after 
the  Restoration.    In  1660  Charles  II  granted 


him  a  patent  to  build  a  new  theatre  and  raise 
a  company  of  players.  Killigrew  accordingly 
formed  tlie  company  of  the  King's  servants  and 
built  the  Theatre  Royal,  subsequently  known 
as  Drury  lAne.  His  own  plays,  some  of  whidi 
were  written  before  the  Civil  War,  were  printed 
in  1664.  Notable  among  them  is  The  Paratm'u 
Wedding  (first  performed  perhaps  as  early  as 
1637).    It  is  reprinted  in  Dodslcy's  Old  PUiyt. 

KILLING,  klllng,  Wilhelm  (1847-  ). 
A  German  mathematician,  born  in  Burbacfa, 
Westphalia,  and  educated  at  Mtlnster  and  Ber- 
lin. He  was  a  private  tutor,  then  taught  in 
Gymnasia,  and  in  1892  became  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  University  of  MOnster.  His  dis- 
tinctive work  in  non-Euclidean  geometry  brought 
him  the  Lobachevsky  prize  of  the  Kazan  Aoid- 
emy  in  ItllO.  Killing  wrote:  Die  nicht-eutlidir 
achcn  Raumformen  (1883);  Erweiterung  des 
Raumbegriffs  (1884)  ;  Die  Lieschen  Transfor- 
mationttgruppen  ( 1886)  ;  Einfiihrung  in  der 
Qrundtagen  der  Geometrxe  (1893-98);  Lehr- 
huch  der  analytiachen  Qeometrie  in  hotnogeni- 
achen  Koiirdinaten  (1900-02);  and,  with  Hove- 
ntadt,  Handbuoh  des  mathematitchen  Untmrioht 
(1910-13). 

XH/LINGLT.  A  town,  including  several  vil- 
lages, in  Windham  Co.,  C^n.,  2S  miles  north 
by  east  of  Norwich,  on  the  Quinebaug  and  Five 
Mile  rivers,  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Tf artford  Railroad  ( Map :  Connecticut,  H 
2).  It  has  the  Killingly  High  School  and  Bug- 
bee  Memorial  Public  Library,  and  manufactures 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  mill  supplies,  shoes, 
harness,  etc.  Pop.,  1910,  6564.  KUlingly,  for- 
merly Aspinock,  was  incorporated  under  its  pres- 
ent name  in  1708.  In  1836  it  was  said  to  be 
the  greatcHt  cotton-manufacturing  town  in  the 
State.  Consult  I-amed,  fliatory  of  Windham 
County,  Vonn.  (2  vols.,  Worcester,  1874),  and 
Itayles,  History  of  Windham  Cownty,  Ctmm. 
(New  York,  1889). 

xn/IilNGTON  PEAK.  The  second  highest 
elevation  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont. 
It  is  9  miles  east  of  Rutland;  its  bf^ht  is  4241 
feet  and  it  is  a  conspicuous  landmark. 

KILLOWEN,  Bakon  Russell  w.  See  Rca- 
SELL,  Sir  Chables  Akthub. 

KILMAINHAM,  kll-mfin'om.  A  western 
suburb  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  a  township  of 
Dublin  County.  Pop.,  6500.  Here  is  situated 
Kilmninham  Hospital,  an  establishment  for  the 
reception  of  wounded  and  pensioned  soldiers, 
originally  founded  by  King  Charles  II,  and 
conducted  on  similar  principles  to  the  sister  in- 
stitution, Chelsea  Hospital  (q.v.).  Kilmainham 
Hospital  is  maintained  by  an  annual  parlia- 
mentary grant  and  provides  for  upward  of  250 
veterans  and  officers.  Near  the  hospital  is  Kil- 
mainham jail,  where  Parnell  was  confined  in 
1882.  "The  Treaty  of  Kilmainham"  was  an 
alleged  agreement  between  Gladstone  and  Par- 
nell, according  to  which  Parnell  promised  to 
exert  his  influence  against  the  comriiission  of 
agrarian  crime  in  Ireland,  upon  condition  tiiat 
Gladstone  secured  the  introduction  into  Parl^- 
ment  of  a  legislative  measure  affecting  the  Land 
Act  of  1881. 

KILMAR'NOCK.  A  municipal  and  police 
burgh  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  Kilmarnock 
Water.  12  miles  north-northeast  of  Avr  (Map: 
Scotland,  D  4).  It  has  a  fine  town  hall,  library, 
art  museum,  athenseura,  and  theatre.  Its  educa- 
tional institutions  include  an  observatory,  school 
of  science  and  art,  and  an  institute  of  philoa- 
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ophy.  The  Robert  Burns  ifoniorial  (the  poet's 
flrat  work  yt&s  pnbHBhed  in  KilmarnodE)  con- 
tains originalB  of  the  Burns  manuscript  and  a 
iplendid  library  of  the  poet's  works.  It  has 
large  engineering  establishments,  woolen  mills, 
carpet  and  lace-curtain  manufactories,  machine 
ghops,  blast  furnaces,  calico-printing  works,  tan- 
neries, shoe  factories,  and  diatillcrics.  The 
neighborhood  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and  its 
dairy  produce  is  extensive.  The  largest  cheese 
show  in  Scotland  is  held  here,  the  value  of  the 
exhibits  generally  amounting  to  about  £35,000. 
Pop.,  1001.  34,166;  1911>  34,728.  Consult 
McKay,  History  of  KUmamock  (Kilmarnock, 
1848). 

KILN,  kll  ( AS.  cyln,  cylene,  from  Lat.  culina, 
kitchen).  A  furnace  or  oven,  for  burning  brick, 
earthenware,  or  pottery,  for  making  charcoal, 
for  roasting  carbonate-iron  ores,  and  for  burn- 
ing lime  or  cement.  The  kilns  are  made  of 
stone,  brick,  or  iron ;  and,  according  to  the 
method  of  conducting  the  operation,  they  are 
divided  into  two  classes:  intermHtent  kilns, 
in  which  the  fire  is  permitted  to  go  out  after 
the  charge  is  burned,  and  continuous  kilns, 
in  which  the  charge  may  be  removed  and  a  fresh 
one  put  in  while  the  fire  is  kept  burning.  Tlie 
continuous  kilns  are  of  different  types  according 
to  the  class  of  product  to  be  burned,  and  the 
fuel  may  be  oil,  gas,  powdered  coal  (which  gasi- 
fies on  entering  the  kiln  chamber),  or  solid  coal. 
Kilns  are  also  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
course  of  the  draft,  into  vp-draft  and  down- 
draft;  and  by  siiapes,  into  round,  rectangular, 
conical,  and  annular,  the  latter  having  a  scries 
of  cells  around  a  central  compartment.  More- 
over, a  kiln  ia  said  to  be  regenerative  if  the  gas 
and  air  before  combustion  is  preheated  by  pas- 
sage through  a  checker  work  of  brick  which  has 
been  previously  heated  by  the  waste  gases  of 
combustion  escaping  from  the  kiln. 

Portland  Cement  Kilns  may  be  divided  some- 
what arbitrarily  into  (1)  intermittent  dome  or 
bottle  kilns;  (2)  ring  or  Hoffmann  kiln^;  (3) 
continuous-shaft  kilns;  and  (4)  rotary  kilns. 
Dome  kilns  consist  of  a  calcining  chamber,  sur- 
mounted by  a  chimney,  which  together  form  a 
structure  resembling  a  large  bottle  in  shape.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln  are  a  set  of  removable 
grate  bars,  and  a  door  for  admitting  air  to  the 
fire  and  for  withdrawing  the  burned  clinker. 
Near  the  top  of  the  calcining  chamber  are  one 
or  more  openings  called  charging  eyes,  through 
which  the  new  mixture  and  fuel  are  fed  into 
the  kiln.  The  chimney-like  structure  provides 
the  necessary  draft  for  the  fire,  carries  away  the 
gases  of  combustion,  and  serves  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  kiln  uniform.  Dome  kilns 
are  built  of  rough  stone,  brick,  or  concrete 
masonry,  lined  with  fire  brick,  the  lining  being 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  removed  and  re- 
built without  disturbing  the  kiln  structure 

E roper.  The  kilns  are  charged  by  replacing 
indling  wood  on  the  grate  bars  and  filling 
above  to  the  level  of  the  charging  eyes  with 
alternate  layers  of  fuel  and  raw  mixture.  When 
calcination  is  complete,  the  kiln  is  allowed  to 
cool  down  and  the  clinker  is  withdrawn.  The 
operation  of  the  kiln  is  thus  intermittent.  A 
modification  of  this  type  is  equipped  with  a 
drying  tunnel,  through  which  the  charge  passes, 
and  is  dried  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  kiln,  re- 
sulting in  a  saving  of  fuel.  This  modified  type, 
of  the  dome  kiln  has  been  used  in  England,  but 
at  only  one  or  two  localities  in  the  United 


States.  Dome  kilns  are  going  out  of  use  in  the 
Portland-cement  industry. 

Ring  or  Hoffmann  kilns  have  been  much  used 
in  Germany,  but  not  in  England  or  the  United 
States.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  chambers 
arranged  around  a  central  stack,  each  chamber 
being  connected  by  flues  with  its  neighbors  and 
the  stadc.  After  the  cliambers  are  filled  through 
side  doors,  one  is  started  by  feeding  coal  fuel 
through  roof  openings.    The.  heat  from  this 

E asses  through  several  chambers  ahead  before 
eing  drawn  off  to  the  stack,  thus  heating  these 
up,  so  that  less  fuel  is  required  to  bum  them. 
As  soon  as  one  chamber  is  burned  and  cooled,  it 
can  be  emptied.  There  will  thus  always  be  one 
chamber  at  high  fire,  others  cooling  down,  others 
heating  up,  and  loading  and  unloading  going 
on  from  still  other  chambers. 

C(mtinw>ua-shaft  kilns  consist  essentially  of  a 
high  vertical  chamber,  whose  several  secticms, 
known  as  the  preheating,  burning,  and  cooling 
chambers,  may  or  may  not  be  in  line.  The 
cement  mixture  is  charged  at  the  top,  and  the 
fuel  may  be  added  there  or  part  way  down. 
The  charge  then  is  continually  moving  down- 
ward, and  the  burnt  cement  or  clinker  ia  drawn 
off  at  the  bottom. 

Rotary  kilns  for  burning  cement  are  distinctly 
an  American  development  although  tiie  device 
was  invented  in  England.  A  rotary  kiln  consists 
of  a  steel  or  iron  cylinder,  60  to  150  feet  long, 
lined  with  fire  brick  or  some  other  refractory 
substance  to  resist  the  heat,  and  mounted  on 
roller  bearings,  generally  placed  at  two  points 
near  the  ends.  A  circumferential  rack  on  tiie 
shell  enables  the  cylinder  to  be  rotated  by  worm 
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gearing  or  by  a  sprocket  chain.  The  head  of 
the  cylinder  is  inclosed  by  the  chimney  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  free  to  rotate  and  is  some- 
what higher  than  the  front,  which  is  covered 
by  a  movable  cap,  through  which  the  crude  oil 
or  powdered  coal  ia  forced  by  air  pressure.  The 
raw  material,  either  dry  or  wet,  is  fed  into  tiie 
upper  end  of  the  kiln  and  gradually  works 
towards  the  bottom,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
clination and  the  rotary  movement  of  the  cylin- 
der.  Calcination  takea^place  during  the  passage. 

Natural  Cement  and  Lime.  Both  these 
products  are  usually  burned  in  kilns  of  the 
vertical  continuous- feed  type.  In  cement  burn- 
ing the  fuel  is  generally  mixed  with  the  rock; 
but  while  this  may  be  done  in  lime  burning,  It 
is  desirable  to  feed  the  fuel  separately,  as  uien 
it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  lime  and 
discolor  it.    See  Cement, 

Brickkilns  may  be  temporary  or  permanent. 
The  former  are  built  up  of  the  bricks  them- 
selves, generally  in  a  number  of  rows  of  parallel 
arches,  which  may  contain  from  25,000  to  40,000 
brick  and  be  from  25  to  50  courses  in  height, 
called  a  soove  kiln.  (See  Brick.)  Biunt  brick 
are  placed  around  the  outer  sides  and  on  top  of 
the  kiln,  the  walla  being  daubed  with  mud. 
Openings  are  left  at  the  top  to  permit  the 
escape  of  steam  arising  from  the  liberated  mois- 
ture in  the  brick.  Fires  are  started  in  the 
windward  end  of  each  arch,  then  at^^e  other 
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end,  and  allowed  to  approach  each  other  bIowIj, 
several  days  Bometimee  beiag  required.  The 
doors  are  cloaed  and  sealed  to  prerent  the 
entrance  of  air.  Wood,  coal,  or  oil  may  be 
used  for  fuel,  the  oil  requiring  special  burners 
and  being  used  but  comparatively  little.  Per- 
manent brickkilns  have  fixed  side  walls,  but 
may  be  open  or  closed  at  the  top.  If  open,  the 
(ires  extend  beneath  the  whole  length  of  the 
charge,  the  gaaes  passing  upward,  much  as  in 
temporary  kilns.  If  closed,  the  fire  boxes  are 
on  both  sides  in  rectangular  kilns,  or  at  regular 
intervals  around  a  circular  kiln.  Permanent, 
oloscd-top  kilns  may  be  up-draft  or  down-draft. 
In  the  former  the  fire  enters  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln  chamber  and  passes  out  at  the  top.  In  the 
latter  it  follows  the  reverse  course.  Continuous 
brickkilns  liave  a  series  of  connecting  chambers 
fired  in  succession,  the  gases  passing  from  the 
first  to  the  second,  and  so  on.  Filling,  burning, 
and  en!^)tying  go  on  in  different  chambers  at 
the  same  time.  The  type  was  described  under 
Portland-cement  kilns.  Fire  brick  and  rehno' 
tory  icare  are  frequently  burned  in  down-draft 
kilns,  which  must  be  lined  with  fire  brick.  Burn- 
ing requires  five  or  six  days,  and  cooling  sev- 
eral days  more.    Paring  brick,  in  the  Middle 


If  the  ware  is  decorated,  it  receves  a  low  heat 
firing  to  fix  the  colors  after  their  appUeatiM. 
Mtxh  firing  is  performed  in  a  separate  Kiln.  In 
the  biscuit  oven  the  ten^>erattire  is  believed  to 
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West  of  the  United  States,  are  generally  burned 
in  the  down-draft  kilns.  The  temperature  while 
burning  ranges  from  1600*  to  8300"  F.  The 
burning  takes  from  four  to  six  and  the  cooling 
from  three  to  six. 

Charcoal  Kilns,  when  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter (see  Chabcoal),  are  dome-shaped  struc- 
tures, with  doors,  a  grate,  ash  pit,  and  an  out- 
let near  the  top  for  the  volatile  products. 

Pottery  Kilns  are  of  many  kinds,  depending 
upon  the  ware  that  is  to  be  burned  and  the  con- 
sequent amount  of  heat  required.  Earthenware, 
stoneware,  and  porcelain  each  require  different 
decrees  of  heat,  the  intensity  valuing  in  the 
order  named.  (See  Pomanr.)  The  kilna  are 
usually  circular.  Earthenware  and  stoneware 
are  stacked  up  in  the  open  kiln  chamber,  while 
earthenware  and  porcelain  are  first  carefully 
packed  in  fire-clay  boxes  called  saggers,  and 
these  are  piled  up  in  stacks  called  bu.ngs  in  the 
kiln,  an  average  kiln  holding  40  or  60  bungs. 
The  kilns  are  usually  built  on  the  down-draft 
principle.  Forty  or  50  hours  are  usually  neces- 
sary for  the  first  firing  of  the  pottery,  and  as 
many  more  are  allowed  for  it  to  cool  off.  The 
kilns  are  generally  very  large,  and  the  whole 
process  of  burning  requires  from  7  to  14  days. 
The  white  eartlienware  and  porcelain  are  first 
fired  to  the  biscuit  stage;  the  glaze  is  then  ap- 
plied, and  tiie  wares  are  fired  in  the  glost  kiln,  the 
temperature  of  this  second  burning  being  lower 
than  the  first  in  the  case  of  white  earthenware 
and  higher  in  the  case  of  true  hard  porcelain. 
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resell  2900°  F.,  in  the  gloss  or  glaze  ovens  1900*, 
and  in  the  enamel  oven  not  more  than  1400*. 
Pottery  kilns  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  taQ 
cylinder  of  various  dimensions,  from  IS  to  30 
feet  in  diameter,  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  truncated  cone  of  about  two-thirds 
the  height  of  the  cylindrical  part. 

Architectural  Terra-Cotta  Kilns  are  usually 
cylindrical,  doiMi-draft,  and  of  the  muffle  type; 
i.e.,  they  have  double  walls  between  which  the 
fire  passes  so  that  it  docs  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  ware.  Heat  is  applied  for  S  to  6  days, 
reaching  a  tonperature  of  about  2300°  F.  Po- 
rous terra-ootta  tiles  (t^  Tile)  are  burned  for 
a  much  shorter  period,  the  sawdust  mixed  with 
clay  being  consumed  during  the  process.  Sevoer 
pipe  is  generally  burned  in  round,  down-draft 


Fta.  4.  navAnm  *3to  sbctioh  or  nauu-ooRA,  nui. 

kilns,  the  process  requiring  from  five  to  aeren 

days. 

Boasting  Kilns  are  used  for  expelling  mois- 
ture, bituminous  matter,  carbonic  acid,  and  sul- 
phur from  iron  ore,  by  burning  fuel  either  aolid 
or  gaseous  in  contact  with  the  ore.  This  kiln,  of 
a  capacity  up  to  600  tons  each,  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  brick-Uned  sheet-iron  casing  converg- 
ing at  the  bottom.  When  gas-fired,  there  is  a 
central  down-draft  fiue  for  the  escape  of  tbn 
waste  gases,  the  roasting  being  accomplished  ia. 
the  narrow  annular  space.  The  operation  is  con- 
tinuous.  The  Gjer  kiln  is  an  example  of  thSa 
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iype  winff  solid  fuel,  and  the  Davla-Coll^  ore 
roaster  of  those  using  gaseous  fuel.  Consult 
annual  issues  of  The  Mineral  Irulustry  of  the 
United  States  (New  York),  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  (ib.), 
and  Transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic  So- 
ciely  (Columbus,  Ohio),  for  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice in  various  industries  in  which  kilns  are 
used.  For  lime  and  cement  kilns,  eoiu^t 
Eckel,  Otmmts,  Limes,  and  PUutera  <N€W  York, 
1007),  and  Ellis  Soper,  "Rotary  Kiln  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement,"  in  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Journal,  vol. 
xxxii  (Baltimore,  1910). 

KILO-  (from  Gk.  x^'fh  chilioi,  thousand). 
A  pre6x  meaning  'one  thousand'  and  employed 
in  the  metric  system  to  denote  that  the  given 
magnitude  Is  1000  times  larger  than  the  funda- 
mental unit.  Thus,  a  kilometer  is  1000  meters, 
a  kilogram  1000  grams,  etc.  Kilo  is  also  em- 
ployed as  an  abbreviated  form  of  kilogram.  See 
Metmc  Sybtem. 

KILOWATT,  Wl'ft-wOt  (from  Gk.  xO<ioi, 
ohilioi,  thousand  -|-  Eng.  teatt,  from  the  Scottish 
engineer  James  Watt).  A  unit  of  power  equiv- 
alent to  1000  watts  or  1000  joules  per  second. 
It  is  equal  to  1.341  horse  power.  See  Watt; 
Electbicai.  Usrra. 

KILPAT^CK,  Hugh  Jvdson  (1836-81). 
An  American  Soldier,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  leaders  on  the  Federal  side  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  born  near  Deckertown,  N.  J., 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861,  and  on  May  9 
entered  the  Federal  service  as  captain  in  the 
Fifth  New  York  Volunteers,  generally  known  as 
Duryea's  Zouavea.  He  was  wounded  at  Big 
Bethel  on  June  10,  was  engaged  in  organiEing  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  in  August,  and  on  September 
20  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Second  Nev 
York  Cavalry.  From  1862  to  1864  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  nearly  all  the  cavaliy  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  campaigns  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  mak- 
ing innumerable  raids  and  gathering  information 
of  Confederate  movements.  In  one  of  his  raids 
in  1863  be  covered  more  than  200  miles  in  less 
than  five  days,  fought  skirmishes  daily,  and  dur- 
this  time  captured  and  paroled  more  than 
prisoners,  with  a  lose  to  himself  of  only 
one  officer  and  37  men.  In  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run  and  afterward  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg he  served  with  conspicuous  gallantry.  In 
December,  1862,  he  was  protboted  to  be  colonel, 
and  in  June,  1863,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
United  States  volunteers,  while  he  received  the 
brevet  of  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
regular  army  for  gallantry  at  Aldie,  Va.,  and 
Gettyshni^  respectively.  In  Mardi,  1864,  he  par- 
ticipated in  a  celebrated  raid  towards  Richmond 
and  down  the  Virginia  peninsula,  and  in  April 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of  cavalry 
in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  then  engaged, 
under  Sherman,  in  the  invasion  of  Georgia. 
Wounded  at  Resaca,  he  recovered  in  time  to 
guard  Sherman's  communications  effectively. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier general  in  the  regular  army  for  services  in 
tile  capture  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  and  major 
genera  1  for  his  services  during  the  campaign  in 
the  Carolinas,  and  in  June,  1865.  attained  the 
regular  rank  of  major  general  of  volunteers.  He 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  regular  army  in 
December,  1865,  and  bis  commission  in  the  vol- 
unteer service  in  January,  1866,  and  from  De- 
cember. 1866,  to  August,  1666.  was  United  States 


Minister  to  C9iile— a  position  wbfdi  he 

held  from  Jime,  1881,  until  his  death  at  San- 
tiago, in  December.  Consult  Moore,  KUpatriok 
and  our  Cavalry  (New  York,  1865),  and  Wil- 
liam Small,  Camp-Fire  Talk  on  the  Life  and 
Military  Services  of  Major-Oeneral  Judson  KU- 
patrick  (Washington,  1887). 

KILUNa,  la'ttfng'.  A  seaport  in  Formosa. 
SeeKELUNO. 

KILVXT,  BABDiv  CteKimLL  or.  See  Gamr- 
PKLL,  Francis  Wallacb. 

KTLWA  KIVINJE,  kSVwA  kd-vSn^ft,  or 
QuTLOA,  kenO-B.  A  seaport  town  of  German 
East  Africa,  situated  180  miles  south  of  Zanzi- 
bar (Map:  Congo,  G  4).  It  has  a  customhouse 
and  a  spacious  roadstead  much  frequented  by 
merchant  vessels;  its  trade  is  chiefly  in  rubber 
and  timber.  Pop.,  1910  (est),  100,800.  Kilwa 
Kivinje  has  supplanted  the  town  of  Kilwa  Kisi* 
wani,  situated  on  an  island  17  miles  to  the  south. 
The  latter,  founded  about  1000  1^  Prince  Shiraz 
of  Persia,  is  now  almost  abandoned,  hat  during 
the  Arab  domination  it  was  a  flourishing  port 
for  the  East  African  slave  trade. 

KTLWIN'^NG.  A  municipal  and  police 
burgh  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  3%  miles  north  of 
Irvine  (Map:  Scotland,  D  4).  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  large  engineering  and  firenslay  works,  woolen 
and  muslin  manufaetares,  numerous  coal  pits, 
and  the  Eglinton  Ironworks.  The  parish  diun^, 
built  in  1776,  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the 
famous  abbey  of  Kilwinning,  founded  in  1140. 
The  town  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  free- 
masonry in  Scotland,  and  until  the  institution 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1736  all  other  lodges  in 
Scotland  received  their  charters  from  "Mother 
Kilwinning."  Pop.,  1001,  4440;  1911,  4945. 
About  a  mile  to  the  southeast  stands  Eglinton 
Castle,  the  scene  of  the  famous  Eglinton  Touma- 
ment  in  1839. 

KIK.  A  story  by  Rudyard  Kipling  (1901), 
generally  considered  one  of  his  best,  telling  the 
adventures  of  an  Irish  waif '  in  India,  who  ac- 
quired marvelous  knowledge  of  the  Orient. 

KIUAWEirSL    See  Kilimanjaro. 

KIMBALL,  Arthub  Lalanne  (1856-  ). 
An  American  physicist,  bom  at  Succasunna 
Plains,  N.  J.  He  graduated  in  1881  at  Prince- 
ton and  in  1884  took  his  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, where  he  ronained  as  associate  in  physics 
(1884-88)  and  associate  professor  (1888-^1). 
In  1891  be  was  appointed  professor  of  physics 
at  Amherst.  In  1883-84,  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  Professor  Rowland  (q.v.)  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  by  appropriation  made  by  the 
United  States  government,  he  made  a  valuable 
aeriea  of  experiments  for  the  determination  of 
the  unit  of  electric  resistance.  His  writings 
Include  The  PhytictU  Properties  of  Gases  ( 1890) ; 
College  Physics  ( 1 9 II ) . 

KIMBALL,  HesEB  Chass  (1801-68).  An 
American  Mormon  leader  and  priest.  He  was 
bom  at  Sheldon,  Vt.,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith.  He  was  baptized  into  the  Church 
of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  in  1832,  was  shortly 
afterward  ordained  an  elder  by  Joseph  Smith, 
the  founder  of  the  church,  and  in  1836  became 
one  of  the  "Twelve  Apostlea."  In  1837,  and 
again  in  1840.  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  made  many  converts.  In  1846 
he  was  made  head  priest  of  the  Order  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  in  1847  was  chosen  as  one  of  Brigham 
Young's  counselors,  and  in  1849  tiecame  Chief 
Justice  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Deseret.   In  1648  he  was  indicted  fpi;,treaaon 
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by  a  United  States  grand  jury,  but  was  never 
wought  to  trial. 

KTMBAT.T.,  Jaues  Putkau  (1836-  ]. 
An  American  geologist,  born  at  Salem,  MaBS. 
His  training  was  obtained  at  the  lAwrence  Sci- 
entific School  (Harvard),  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin  and  GOttingen,  and  at  the  Freiberg  (Sax- 
ony) School  of  Mines.  Subsequently  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  geological  surveys  of  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois.  In  1861-62  he  was  professor  of 
chemistry  and  economic  geology  in  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  College  (Ovid),  and  in 
the  latter  yi-ar  was  appoint^  assistant  adju- 
tant general  of  United  States  vfdunteers,  with 
rank  of  captain.  He  took  part  in  the  various 
campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  chief 
of  stafF  to  Gen.  M.  E.  Patrick  and  was  after- 
ward on  the  general  staffs  of  McClellan,  Bum- 
side,  Hooker,  and  Meade.  Until  1874  he  prac- 
ticed as  a  mining  engineer  in  New  York;  from 
1874  to  1885  he  was  honorary  professor  of 
geology  in  Lehigh  University,  and  in  1885-88  he 
was  director  of  the  United  States  Mint.  His 
writings,  in  addition  to  official  reports,  include 
contributicHis  on  geology  and  metallurgy  to 
American  and  foreign  periodicals. 

KIMBALL,  Kathebing  (7-  ) .  An  Amer- 
ican etcher.  She  was  born  in  New  Hampshire 
and  studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York.  She  is  represented  in  the  permanent 
collections  of  the  Xew  York  Public  Library,  the 
Boston  Museum,  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  and  the  Biblioth^ue  d'Art  et  d'Arch€- 
ologie,  Paris.  Her  illustrations  for  Okey's 
Parts  (1904),  Gilliat  Smith's  Brussels  (1906), 
Sterling  Taylor's  Canterbury  (1912),  and,  for 
the  "Artist's  Sketch  Book  Series,"  on  Rochester 
(1912),  are  much  esteemed,  as  are  also  her  con- 
tributions to  the  Century  Magofsine,  the  Queen, 
the  Studio,  and  the  Gazette  des  Beaua-Arts. 
She  became  an  associate  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters,  Etchers,  and  Engraver^ 
London,  and  member  of  Uie  Section  de  Gravnre 
of  the  Salon  d'Automne,  Paris,  and  of  the 
Chicago  Society  of  Etchers. 

KIMBALL,  Mabtha  Gbstbudb  (1840-04). 
An  American  philanthropist,  born  in  Portland, 
Me.  She  accompanied  her  husband,  who  was 
appraiser  of  captured  cotton,  to  the  front  in 
the  Civil  War,  acted  as  nurse  during  Sherman's 
campaign  in  Georgia,  and  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  hospitals.  Acting  on  her  suggestion, 
General  Ix)gan,  as  head  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
tiie  Republic,  introduced  the  observation  of 
Decoration  Day. 

•ffT*"**T.T.^  RiCHABD  BUBLEIOH  (1816-92). 
An  American  essayist  and  novelist.  He  was 
born  in  Plainfleld,  N.  H.,  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1834,  went  to  Paris  in  1836 
after  two  years'  study  of  law,  and  upon  his 
return  practiced  successfully  in  Waterford,  N.  Y., 
and  in  New  York  City.  From  1854  until  1860 
he  was  president  of  the  Galveston  and  Houston 
Railroad,  which  he  bad  projected — the  first  rail- 
road built  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  varied  writings,  which  include 
novels,  essays,  and  books  of  travel,  are:  Letters 
from  England  (1842);  Saint  Leger  (1850); 
Cuba  and  the  Cubans  (1850) ;  Romance  of  Stu- 
dent Life  Abroad  (1853)  ;  Undercurrents  of 
Wall  Street  (1861);  Was  he  Suoaessfult  (1863); 
The  Prince  of  Kashna  (1864);  Henry  Powers, 
Banker  (1868);  To-Day  in  New  York  (1870); 
Stories  of  Exceptional  Life  (1887). 

immATT.^  SUMXER  IKCBEABE  (1834-1923). 


The  organizer  of  the  United  States  life-saving 
service.  He  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Me.,  gradu- 
ated from  Bowdoin  in  1856,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1858.  In  1859  he  was  elected  to 
the  Maine  Ji^gislature  and  in  1862  became  a 
clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  revenue 
marine  service  and  the  life-saving  service  in 
1871  and  by  thorough  reorganization  greatly 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  latter.  In  1878 
this  service  was  organized  into  a  separate  bu- 
reau, with  Mr.  Kimball  at  its  bead,  and  under 
bis  direction  was  extended  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  He  served  also  as  acting 
Kegister,  acting  Comptroller,  and  acting  Solici- 
tor of  the  Treuury.  He  is  the  author  of 
Organization  and  Methods  of  the  United  States 
Life-Saving  Service  (1889)  anA  Joshua  James — ■ 
Life  Saver  (1909). 

KIMBALL,  William  Wibt  (1848-  ). 
An  American  naval  officer,  born  at  Paris,  Me. 
He  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1869,  and  rose  through  the  various 
grades  to  that  of  captain  in  1905  and  of  rear 
admiral  in  1008.  One  of  the  first  officers  to 
serve  on  the  earliest  American  torpedo  boats, 
he  did  much  for  the  development  of  machine 
and  magazine  guns,  and  later  for  the  improve- 
ment of  submarines.  Durii^  the  war  with 
Spain  he  commanded  the  Atlantic  torpedo  boat 
ilotilla ;  later  he  served  on  the  boards  of 
(.-onstruction,  examination,  and  retirement;  and 
commanded  the  Nicaraguan  expeditionary  squad- 
ron in  1900-10.  He  was  retired  by  operation 
of  law  in  1000,  but  ronained  in  active  service 
for  another  year. 

KTTffBEBLEY,  klm^r-ll.  A  town  of  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Province,  South  Africa,  the  capi- 
tal of  Griqualand  West,  near  the  frontier  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  647  miles  by  rail  norUi- 
east  of  Cape  Town.  It  is  4012  feet  above  the 
sea  ( Map :  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  G  7 ) .  It  has  a  fine 
courthouse,  cit^  hall,  a  free  library,  a  museum, 
theatre,  botanical  gardens,  a  good  system  of 
water  works  supplied  fr<»n  the  Vaal  River,  and 
is  lighted  by  electricity.  Kimberley,  founded 
in  1871,  owes  its  existence  to  the  extensive  dia- 
mond mines  situated  in  its  vicinity,  owned  en- 
tirely by  the  De  Beers  Corporation.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  this  valuable  industry  and 
is  also  an  important  intermediate  trading  sta- 
tion between  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province  and 
the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  noted  for  its  floe 
breed  of  horses.  During  the  South  African  War 
Kimberley  was  defended  by  the  British  troops 
under  Colonel  Kekewich,  and  from  Oct.  15,  1899, 
withstood  a  siege  of  126  days  by  the  Boers  until 
relieved  by  General  French.  Memorial  Hall  was 
built  during  the  siege.  The  Honoured  Dead 
Memorial  commemorates  those  who  fell  in  the 
defense  of  the  town.  Pop.,  1891,  28,718  (includ- 
ing 12,658  whites)  ;  1904,  34,331  (13,556 
whites);  1011.  40,823  ( 17,059  whites). 

ETKBSBLET.  The  northern  division  of. 
Western  Australia  (area,  144,000  square  miles], 
fertile  and  pastoral  where  watered  by  the  Ord 
and  Fitzroy  rivers;  and  in  the  region  of  the 
gold  fields,  discovered  in  1882  (Map:  Western 
Australia,  H  3).    Chief  town,  Derby. 

EIHBEBLET,  John  Wodehouse,  first  Eabl 
OF  (1820-1002).  An  English  statesman,  bom 
in  London,  Jan.  7,  1826.  He  studied  at  Eton 
and  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1847  with  a  first-class  in  classics.  He*  succeeded 
his  grandfatha  as  third  Baron  Wodehouse  be- 
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fore  he  had  attained  his  inajority  and  20  years 
afterward  was  made  Ear)  of  Kimberley.  He 
entered  public  life  in  1852,  as  Undersecretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs — a  position  he  held 
until  1861,  with  an  intermisBion  of  a  Russian 
embassy  (1856-68).  In  1803  he  was  an  envoy 
to  Copenhagen  in  connection  with  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  affair  and  in  1864  was  appointed  Un- 
dersecretary at  the  India  OfBce.  He  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1864-66)  under  Lord 
John  RuBsell,  and  Gladstone  made  him  Lord 
Privy  Seal  (1868-70)  and  Secretary  of  Stete 
for  the  Colonies  (1870-74  and  1880-82).  He 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1882-80,  and 
again  in  1892-94,  until  appointed  Foreign  Sec- 
retary in  Lord  Rosebery's  cabinet  (1S94-95). 
In  1892  he  was  appointed  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  in  1897  led  the  Liberal  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1899  was  made 
chancellor  of  London  University.  For  several 
years  Kimberley  was  the  Liberal  leader  in  the 
House  of  Ixtrds,  and  while  he  was  Colonial  Sec- 
retary the  town  of  Kimberley  in  the  diamond 
region  of  South  Africa  was  named  for  him.  He 
died  in  London,  April  8,  1002. 

EIMGHI,  klmlte.  A  family  of  Hebrew 
scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages. — The  most  famous 
member  of  the  family  is  David  Kmciii  (gen- 
erally qiioted  by  the  initials  of  his  name,  RaDaK 
— i.e..  Rabbi  David  Kimchi),  who  was  bom  at 
Narbonne  about  1160  and  lived  until  about  1235. 
His  achievements  were  chiefly  in  the  field  of 
biblical  exegesis  and  Hebrew  grammar.  Hia 
merit  lies  not  in  originality,  but  in  the  excel- 
lence of  his  compilations,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  works  exercised  a  great  influence  upon 
his  successors.  In  bis  grammatical  exposition 
he  follows  largely  Ibn  Janach  (q.v.),  but  he 
wrote  exclusively  in  Hebrew.  His  grammar  and 
lexicon  have  appeared  in  many  editions.  His 
commentaries  are  still  widely  used  among  the 
Jews.  They  were  among  the  first  to  be  printed 
in  the  fKMialled  Rabbinical  Bibles,  containing 
the  Hebrew  text  with  selected  commentaries. 
The  most  important  of  them  is  a  commentary 
on  the  prophetical  books.  A  new  edition  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  was  begun  by 
Schiller-Szinessy,  but  only  the  first  part  ap- 
peared (Cambridge,  1882).  An  edition  of  his 
commentary  on  Genesis  appeared  at  Pressburg 
in  1842.  in  the  great  Maimonides  controversy 
(see  Maiuonideb)  Kimchi  was  on  the  side  of 
Maimonides.  Consult  Tauber,  Standpunkt  und 
Leiatung  dea  R.  David  Kimchi  ala  Orammatiker 
(Breslau,  1867). — Kimchi's  father,  Joseph  (flour- 
ished 1150-70),  gave  the  impetus  to  .Jewish  cul- 
ture in  southern  France,  whither  he  emigrated 
from  Spain.  He  wrote  biblical  commentaries 
and  grammatical  treatises.  Of  his  commen- 
taries there  have  been  preserved  only  those  on 
Proverbs  and  Job,  whieh  have  been  published, 
and  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  which 
is  unpublished.  His  grammatical  works  have 
been  edited  by  Bacher  and  Matthews  (Berlin, 
1888). — David's  older  brother,  Moses  (flour- 
ished 1170-90),  also  engaged  in  studies  similar 
to  those  of  his  father  and  brother.  A  compen- 
dium of  Hebrew  grammar  compiled  by  him  en- 
joyed great  popularity  by  reason  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  brevity  and  was  published  in  a 
number  of  editions.  It  first  appeared  in  1608. 
The  edition  of  1546  (Venice)  was  published  by 
Eliss  Levita,  who  added  a  commentary  that  has 
since  then  generally  appeared  in  the  editions  of 
the  grmmmar.  Of  his  biblical  commentaries  only 


those  to  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Esra  and  Kehemiah 

are  known, 

KIMPOLTTNQ',  k&n'pd-lvng.  A  town  of  Ru- 
mania.  See  CAjcPULnifo. 

KTN  (AS.  oytm,  Goth.  jlewH,  OHO.  chutmi, 
kindred;  connected  with  Olr.  cine,  Lat.  genua, 
Gk.  yipoi,  Lith.  gamas,  Skt.  jana,  race,  kind, 
from  jan,  to  beget).  Next  OF.  In  English  and 
American  law,  those  who  are  so  relattS  by  ties 
of  consanguinity  to  a  decedent  as  to  be  entitled 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  bis  personal 
estate.  The  phrase  does  not  therefore  compre- 
hend all  who  may  be  entitled  to  participate 
under  statutes  of  distribution,  as  a  wife^  who  is 
not  of  her  husband's  kin;  nor  all  tl\pse  who  are 
related  by  tics  of  blood,  but  only  those  whose 
blood  relationship  is  in  the  next  order  of  con- 
sanguinity to  the  decedent.  Next  of  kin  are 
also  to  be  distinguished  from  heirs,  or  those  in 
the  order  of  consanguinity  to  whom  the  real 
property  of  an  intestate  will  pass  by  descent. 
These  are,  indeed,  always  next  of  kin,  but  they 
do  not  necessarily  include  all  who  answer  that 
description.  By  the  common-law  canons  of  de- 
scent, under  which  the  male  descendant  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  female,  and,  among  males  of  equal 
degree,  the  eldest  to  those  wlio  are  younger,  a 
single  member  of  the  class  constituting  the  next 
of  kin  may  become  the  sole  heir.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  where  those  rules  have  been 
abolished,  the  next  of  kin  are  generally  the  same 
as  the  heirs  at  law.    See  AnuiNiSTBATtoN ; 

CONSAKQiriNITY;  DeRCENT;  DISTRIBUTION;  HBIB. 

KIN'.SSTHE'SZS,  KIN^SSTHETIO  (klu'es- 
tb«t^  or  krnes-)  SENSATIONS.  Sensations 
whose  ot^ns  are  in  the  motor  apparatus  of  the 
body  and  in  the  inner  ear,  and  which  are  set  in 
function  by  bodily  movements.  They  thus  form 
a  atibrlass  of  the  organic  sensations  (q.v.).  Kin- 
iesthctic  sensations  are  usually  divided  into  two 
groups — those  of  the  muscle  sense,  including 
muscular  pressure,  articular  pressure,  and  ten- 
dinous strain,  and  those  of  the  static  sense,  in- 
cluding the  ampullar  and  vestibular  sensations. 
See  Muscle  Sense;  Static  Sense;  Movement, 
Pehception  OF;  Or«anic  Sensations. 

KIN.ffiSTHETIC  SENSATIONS  IN  ANI- 
UAIiS.  In  the  simpler  animal  forms  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  distinction  between  kin- 
Epsthetic  sensations  (q.v.)  and  the  sensations  of 
touch.  (Sec  Mechanical  Sense  in  Aniuals.) 
The  mraital  lives  of  some  vertebrates,  however, 
appear  to  involve  distinctly  kintesthetic  experi- 
ences, which  may  play  a  prominent  rOle  in  the 
animal's  consciousness. 

It  has  been  found  that  white  rats  are  able 
either  to  find  their  way  through  a  labyrinth 
which  they  have  previously  learned,  or  to  learn 
the  route  through  a  new  labyrinth,  after  they 
have  been  rendered  blind  (by  extirpation  of  the 
eyes),  anosmic  (by  removal  of  the  olfactory 
lobes),  partially  deaf  (by  destruction  of  the 
middle  ear),  and  partially  aneesthetic  (by  an- 
festhetization  of  the  feet  and  removal  of  the 
vibrissfe).  In  these  mutilated  animals  the  sen- 
sations of  movement  must  cons^tute  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  guidance,  although  it  may  be  the 
case  that  other  sensory  "cues"  are  utilized  by 
normal  individuals.  The  normal  rat  which  has 
learned  the  path  through  a  labyrinth  shows, 
furthermore,  that  it  remembers  the  lengths  of 
the  paths  largely  in  kinnsthetic  terms.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  distance  over  whieh  the  rat  should 
pass  before  turning  be  shortened,  the  rat  will 
usually  run  post  the  rif^t  turn  into  a  blind 
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alle^ ;  and  if,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  distance 
be  increased,  the  rat  will  often  turn  at  the 
accustomed  place  and  bump  into  the  wall.  If  an 
individual  is  placed  in  Hhe  midst  of  a  labyrinth 
with  which  it  is  familiar,  it  runs  about  until  it 
appears  to  "get  the  feel"  of  a  particular  passage; 
then  it  starts  off,  traversing  the  remainder  of 
the  route  rapidly.  Its  behavior  is  similar  to 
the  highly  kinaesthetic,  coordinated  performance 
of  the  human  subject  in  a  comploc  act,  auch  as 
the  playing  of  a  diflBcnlt  piece  on  the  piano; 
after  an  interruption  f^e  player  may  not  be 
able  to  continue,  but  will  fizmble  the  keys  until 
he  chances  upon  a  correct  movement,  which  im- 
mediately Bets  off  the  subsequent  action.  This 
similarity  to  liuman  performance,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  human  subject  who  has  learned 
a  maze  finds  that  conaciousness  is  principally 
kinnathetic,  argues  for  the  prominenoe  of  kin- 
sMtfaesis  in  the  rat's  mind.  It  may  be  that  the 
static  sense  (q.v.)  is  also  involved  in  the  maze 
consciouBtieBs  of  the  rat.  The  animal's  disturb- 
ance when  a  labyrinth  with  which  it  is  familiar 
is  rotated  tbrou^  90"  has  been  attributed  ^3J 
some  writers  to  a  static  disorientation. 

There  are  no  experimental  results  which  indi- 
cate that  the  consciousness  of  any  animal  other 
than  the  rat  may  become  limited  solely  to  kin- 
esthetic sensations.  Sinssthetic  or  organic  sen- 
sations have,  however,  been  ascribed  with  some 
positiveness  to  crawfish,  perch,  fr<^  English 
sparrows,  vesper  sparrows,  cowbiroB,  pigeons, 
guinea  pigs,  and  dancing  mice. 

The  great  development  of  the  semicircidar 
canals  in  fishes  hints  at  a  corresponding  de- 
velopment of  the  static  sense,  but  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  that  theBe  organs  mediate  sensa- 
tion. Similarly,  the  oto^sts  or  statocyBta  of 
the  lower  animals  (see  Oeabikg  in  Ahihau; 
Eab,  Cotipabatite  Anatoict  of)  suggest  a  kin- 
esthetic accompaniment,  which  has  not  however 
been  eetablishc^. 

Consult  Watson,  "Kinaesthetic  and  Organic 
Sensations:  Their  RMe  in  the  Reactions  of  the 
White  Rat  to  the  Maze,"  in  Psychological  Re- 
view Monograph,  sup.,  vol.  viii  (Lancaster,  Pa., 
1907 ) ;  also  general  bibliography  under  Aniual 
Fbtcholooy. 

XINAKt  k&-nAk<.   See  Kuskokwih  Riveb. 

KINCABDIITE,  kln-kHr'dln.  A  port  of  entry 
in  Bruce  Co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Lake  Huron, 
and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  74  mUes  west- 
southwest  (direct)  of  CoUingwood  (Map:  On- 
tario, C  6).  It  has  steamship  connections  with 
Cleveland  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  town 
possesses  a  public  library,  two  parks,  and  owns 
its  dectric-Iigfating  plant  and  water  works.  Its 
industrial  establismnenta  include  bridge  and 
boiler  works,  salt  works,  a  pork-packing  plant, 
and  manufactories  of  sashes,  doors,  and  furni- 
ture. Sand,  clay,  salt,  marl,  and  limestone  are 
foimd  in  the  vicinity.  Kincardine  has  become  a 
popular  summer  resort.   Pop.,  1901,  2077;  1011, 

KINCASSHTESHISE,  or  The  Meabnb.  A 
maritime  county  in  the  northeast  division  of 
Scotland,  with*  Aberdeenshire  and  the  Dee  on 
the  north,  Forfarshire  and  the  North  Esk  on 
the  south  and  west,  and  the  Ktnth  Sea  on  the 
east  (Map:  Scotland,  F  3).  Area,  381  square 
miles,  or  244,000  acres,  of  which  121,000  are  in 
cultivation.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grampians. 
Chief  towns,  Stonehaven,  the  capital,  Banchory, 
Inverbervie,  and  Laurencekirk.  Pop.,  1801, 
20,350;  1861,  34,600;  1000,  40,023;  IBIl,  41,008. 


EIHCHAS'SA.    A  station  of  Congo  Free 
State.  See  Leopold  villi. 

KXN'CHINJIlir'OA.     A  mountain  peak  of 
the  HimalayaB.    See  Kunchinjinoa. 

KINCHOW,  or  Narshah,  Battle  of.  See 
Russo-Japakese  War. 

Xnn),  kint,  JoHAKN  Feiedrioh  (1768-1843). 
A  German  poet,  dramatist,  and  romancer,  bom 
in  Leipzig.  He  began  in  1793  the  practice  of 
law  in  Dresden,  but  abandoned  it  in  1814  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  literary  work. 
With  Winkler  he  edited  tiie  Aben^sseitung  fnnn 
1SI7  to  1826.  His  poons  (6  vols.,  1808)  are 
weakly  sentimental,  but  his  tales  and  novels, 
though  not  strong,  appealed  to  many  readers. 
He  is,  however,  best  remembered  for  his  Daa 
Nachtlager  von  Oranada  (music  by  Kreutzer), 
Der  Holzdieb  (music  by  Marschner),  and  espe- 
cially for  the  libretto  of  Der  FreiadhUtz,  imper- 
ishable through  Weber'a  famous  composition. 
But  he  is  said  to  have  borrowed  the  ideas  of  this 
from  Apers  tale  of  the  same  name.  Consult 
H.  A.  Itrttger,  F.  Kind  und  der  Dretdener  Lie- 
derkr^  (Leipzig,  1004). 

KINDEBQABTEN,  kInM€r-gflr'ten  (Ger.. 
children's  garden).  A  school  for  children  from, 
the  third  or  fourth  to  the  seventh  Tear,  Bug- 
gested  and  oiganized  by  Friedrtch  Frfibel  (q.T.). 
through  which  the  natural  activity  of  the  child 
in  play  is  so  organized  as  to  assist  in  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  development.  FrSbel 
first  gasped  the  significance  of  the  idea  of 
evolution  in  its  application  to  education  and 
saw  the  importance  of  the  earlier  stages.  To 
him  education  was  a  setting  free  of  the  powers 
inherent  in  the  individual.  By  an  organization 
of  the  child's  instinctive  tendency  to  action, 
through  gradual,  continuous  ezerciees,  his  best 
tendencies  can  be  slrengUiened,  and  at  the  same 
tame  he  can  acquire  a  cmain  preliminary  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  of  nature  and  man  around 
him.  Thus,  the  child  gains  control  over  his  own 
being,  develops  power  of  thought,  self-control, 
accuracy  of  sense  perception,  and  a  tendency 
towards  an  active  intellectual  life. 

FrObel  was  a  close  student  of  child  life. 
Hence  his  suggestions  of  means  and  methods  for 
tlu  kindergarten  work  were  based  on  accurate 
knowledge  of  child  nature  and  have  been  of 
permanent  value.  The  mere  play  instinct  alone 
would  not  suffice,  but  the  plsTB  and  games  must 
be  selected  and  organized.  FrObel  classified  the 
material  to  be  so  used  as  gifts  and  occupations. 
The  kindergarten  is  a  new  social  institution  for 
the  child,  in  which  he  has  free  scope  to  be  him- 
self while  being  also  one  of  a  community  of 
equals  towards  whom  he  must  observe  his  duties 
and  accept  the  responsibility  of  his  part  in  the 
whole.  The  gifts  and  the  occupations  are  there 
introduced  gradually  uid  in  a  fiscal  order.  As 
he  becomes  familiar  with  the  properties  of  the 
one,  he  is  led  on  to  the  next,  which  properly 
grows  out  of  the  first,  each  introducing  new  im- 
pressions and  repeating  the  old. 

The  first  gift  ie  composed  of  six  rubber  or 
woolen  balls,  three  of  the  primary  and  three  of 
the  secondary  colors.  The  ball  is  chosen  as  the 
simplest  type  form,  from  which  may  be  doired 
all  other  forms,  as  embodying  the  element  of 
constancy  and  unity.  Hirough  tiie  balls  the 
idea  of  comparison  is  introduced,  and  sensatitm 
and  perception  become  clearer  and  stronger 
through  the  similarity,  contrast,  and  discrimi- 
natitm  made  possible  bv  the  almost  innumerable 
exercises  and  games.   The  eeeond  gift,  oiHDprli- 
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ing  a  wooden  ball,  t^linder,  and  cube,  oarriea 
imprewions  further,  and  offers  not  only  in  it- 
sdf,  but  alBO  with  the  first  ^ft,  a  strong  Ulus- 
tration  of  contrasts  and  their  connections.  In 
shape,  in  material,  in  hardness,  in  color,  etc., 
it  contrasts  with  its  predecessor,  hut  is  like  it 
in  the  common  shape  of  the  balls.  With  the 
third  gift,  consisting  of  a  wooden  cube  cut  once 
in  each  dimension  to  iorm  eight  smaller 
cubes,  b^ns  the  first  impreasion  of  a  whole 
divisible  Into  similar  parts.  Here,  too,  are  the 
first  steps  in  number,  in  analysis  of  construc- 
tion, the  first  suggestion,  in  the  gifts,  of  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  whole,  and  of 
the  need  of  every  perfect  part  to  form  a  per- 
fect unit.  With  the  use  of  this  g^ft  the  child 
accustoms  himself  to  regularity,  care,  precision, 
beauty.  The  fourth  gQt,  a  cube  like  that  of 
the  third,  but  cut  once  horizontally  and  twice 
vertically  into  eight  rectangular  parallelograms, 
introduces  especially  the  new  element  of  a 
whole  composed  of  parts  unlike  itself.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  gifts  are  but  extensions  of  the  third 
and  fourth,  with  more  material  and  differing 
forms  of  solids.  The  seventh  gift  consists  of 
quadrangular  and  triangular  tablets  of  card- 
board or  thin  wood,  giT%g  a  basis  for  studies 
in  surfaces  and  colors.  Ttva  eighth  and  ninth 
giftt  are  introductory  to  drawi^,  and  consist 
of  small  strips  of  latiis  and  of  rings  and  circles 
in  cardboard,  which  can  be  arranged  into  all 
sorts  of  patterns. 

The  development  of  FrObelian  principles  has 
caused  much  more  stress  to  be  placed  upon  the 
occupations  tJian  upon  the  use  of  the  gifts. 
These  occupations  are,  modeling  in  clay  and  in 
cardboard,  and,  later,  wood  carving,  or  sloyd; 
paper  folding,  in  two  and  three  dimensions; 
paper  cutting,  paper  mosaic,  and  woric  with  the 
color  brush;  mat  plaiting,  slat  weaving,  paper 
weaving,  sewing,  wax  or  cork  work  with  stidts, 
drawing  in  checks  and  free,  bead  threading,  and 
perforating.  These  occupations  are  grouped 
above,  not  in  the  order  of  their  use,  but  as 
tbey  deal  with  solids,  surfaces,  and  lines  and 
points.  The  union  of  part  with  part  in  the 
kindergarten  periods  is  maintained  by  a  central, 
seasonable  thought,  frcan  which  spring  all  the 
exercises  of  day,  week,  and  month,  that  thought 
always  dealing  with  subjects  within  the  general 
and  local  experience  of  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren. The  songs,  games,  and  stories,  which  hold 
together  the  periods  of  gift  and  occupation  ex- 
ercises, are  also  an  integral  part  of  them,  grow- 
ing out  of  them  and  their  necessities.  While 
th^  are  the  means  of  developing  the  singins 
voice,  facility  in  language,  grace  and  strength 
of  body,  tbey  are  also  compassing  the  powers 
of  attention,  observation,  imagination — they  are 
belpin^r  the  child  to  think,  to  obey  law,  to  gov- 
ern himself,  to  stand  in  the  proper  attitude 
towards  his  environment.  Another  aspect  is  the 
industrial  connection  of  the  kindergarten  with 
life.  Manual  training,  not  in  special  but  in 
general  dexterity,  fonns  an  impOTtant  part  of 
the  kindergarten  training.  From  the  delicacr 
of  touch,  as  needed  in  such  gifts  as  paper  fold- 
ing and  parquetry,  to  the  strength  and  decision 
gained  by  the  hands  in  clay  modeling,  all  de- 
grees of  handling  are  introduced,  accuracy  be- 
comes a  second  nature,  and  crisp,  distinct  action 
is  attained.  The  kindergarten  alao  develops  an 
interest  in  nature  and  gives  the  child  an  im- 
pulse to  study  its  forces  and  phenom«ia. 

The  more  recent  development  of  the  lander* 
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garten  theory  has  led  to  the  rise  of  two  schools 

— tlie  "conservative,"  or  traditional,  which  clings 
to  much  of  the  Frbbelian  symbolism  and  mysti- 
cism but  is  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  modem 
tendencies,  and  the  "liberal,"  which  does  not 
look  to  philosophy  for  guidance  but  to  the  re- 
cent contributions  of  child  and  genetic  psychol- 
ogy. The  liberal  kindergarten  is  accordingly 
conceived  of,  not  as  an  institutitm  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  philosophical  and  mystical  the- 
ory, but  for  the  provision  of  a  suitable  environ- 
ment to  develop  the  impulses  of  the  child,  its 
desire  to  communicate,  to  dramatize,  to  repre- 
sent, and  to  construct.  Not  formalism  or  a 
fixed  theory,  but  the  child  itself  and  its  awaken- 
ing impulses  as  a  member  of  society,  form  the 
guiding  principle.  The  kindergarten  is  thus  no 
longer  an  isolated  school  type,  but  is  broii^t 
into  line  with  the  more  recent  tendencies  in 
elementary  education  without  any  sudden  gap 
or  breach  in  method. 

The  first  kindergarten  was  opened  by  Frttbel 
in  the  year  1840  in  the  village  of  Blankenburg 
in  the  Thuringian  Forest.  Until  his  death,  in 
1852,  FrObel  gave  himself  up  to  the  work  of 
establishing  other  of  these  institutions,  and  of 
interesting  and  enlisting  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  the  cause.  After  his  death  the  Baronew 
Marenholts-Billow,  FrSbel's  ardent  disdple,  de- 
voted herself  to  carrying  on  the  work,  and  the 
mov»nent  has  steadily  grown  until  kindergar- 
tens form  a  component  part  of  the  public-school 
system  in  most  continental  countries,  in  most 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some  South 
American  and  Asiatic  countries.  In  France  and 
French  Switzerland  their  establishment  is  com- 
pulsory, and  they  are  supported  and  organized 
like  any  other  part  of  the  public-school  system. 
In  Gennan^  and  England  their  support  is  yet 
local  or  philanthropic,  although  in  England  the 
infant  schools,  which  form  a  part  of  the  public 
elementary-school  system,  are  ^owly  but  surety 
being  transformed  and  improved  in  accordance 
with  the  most  recent  developments  of  kinder- 
garten principles. 

The  pioneer  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  was  led 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Feabody,  of  Boston,  who  on 
becoming  interested  in  FrSbel's  writings  went  to 
Germany  in  1867  to  study  his  system.  She  re- 
turned the  next  year  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  her  life  to  the  popularizing  of  the  FrQbelian 
principle  of  education,  ably  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  Henry  Barnard.  During 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  several  kindergartens 
were  established  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.  A  similar  movement 
was  led  independently  in  New  York  by  Miss 
Henrietta  Haines  and  Miss  Boelt€  (Madame 
Kraus,  q-v.),  the  latter  a  pupil  of  PrObel's 
widow.  During  the  seventies  philanthropic  as- 
sociations were  established  in  numerous  cities 
for  the  support  of  kindergartens  as  charitable 
institutions.  These  were  begun  in  Florence, 
Mass.,  in  1874,  and  in  Boston  in  1878;  this 
movement  prospered  especially  in  San  Francisco, 
Broc4clyn,  New  York,  Chisago,  Fittsburgh,  Cbn- 
cinnati,  and  Louisville,  and  was  supported  in 
various  other  places.  The  first  public  kinder- 
garten was  opened  in  Boston  in  1870,  but  shortly 
abandoned.  The  first  permanently  successful  at- 
tempt to  make  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the 
public-school  system  was  l^gun  in  St.  Louis  in 
1873,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Susan  Blow 
and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.    Boston,  i^adelphia. 
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Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  in  time  most  of  the 
large  cities  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  have 
followed  St  Louis  in  this  respect,  usually 
through  the  absorption  of  free  kindergartens 
previously  eatabll^ed  by  private  benevolent 
associations.  Statistics  privately  collected  show 
the  number  of  kindervartenB  to  have  increased 
as  follows:  in  1873,  43;  in  1882,  348;  in  1892, 
1311;  in  1898,  4363;  in  1903,  4000;  in  1913, 
8800.  At  the  last  date  the  8800  kindergartens 
were  distributed  among  1105  cities  and  towns; 
of  these  7600  were  public  schools.  In  1903 
the  number  of  pupils  was  about  200,000;  in 
1913  this  rose  to  306,000,  of  whom  276,000  were 
in  public  schools.  The  kindergarten  movement 
was  furthered  by  a  magasine,  The  Kindergarten 
Mesaenger,  first  published  in  1873  by  Miss  Pea- 
body.  At  the  present  time  there  are  very  many 
similar  publications.  The  American  FrSbel 
Union,  established  in  1867,  also  by  Miss  Pea- 
body,  was  the  forerunner  of  man^  such  associa- 
tions. The  Union  became  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  1885.  Many  schools  for  the  training  of 
kindei:gartners  have  been  established,  either  as 
independent  enterprises  or  in  connection  with 
other  educational  institutions,  chiefly  normal 
schools.  The  best  known  of  these,  now  con- 
nected with  normal  schools,  are  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  College,  and  those  in  connection 
with  the  Teachers  Collie,  Columbia  University, 
and  with  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Bibliography.  There  is  now  a  very  extensive 
literature'  relating  to  the  subject.  For  works 
by  Fruliel,  consult:  F.  W.  A.  FrAbel,  Oeaammelte 
f4dagogiache  Schriftm,  edited  by  W.  Lange  (2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1862-74;  trans,  in  "International 
Education  Series,"  New  York,  1888-99);  id.. 
Die  Alcnachcncrziekung  (Keilliau,  1826),  trans- 
lated by  W.  N.  Hailman,  Education  of  Man, 
"International  Education  Series,"  vol.  v  (New 
York,  1911);  id.,  Pddagogik  dea  Kindergartens 
(Keiltiau,  1837-40),  translated  by  Josephine 
Jarvis,  Fricdrich  Froebel'a  Pedagogics  of  the 
Kindergarten,  "International  Elducation  Series," 
vol.  XXX  (New  York,  1004);  id..  Mutter  und 
Koscliedcr  (Vienna,  1805),  translated  by  S.  E. 
Blow,  Hongs  and  ifuaic  of  Friedrich  Froebel'a 
Mother  Play,  "International  Education  Series," 
vol.  xxxii  (New  York,  1901);  id.,  Autobiogra: 
phie,  translated  by  Michaelis  and  Moore  (4th 
cd.,  London,  ]89'2)  ;  Josephine  Jarvis  (trans.), 
Friedrich  Froebel'a  Education  by  Development, 
second  part  of  the  Pedagogics  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, "International  Education  Scries,"  vol. 
xliv  ( New  York,  1 905 ) .  For  general  works, 
comiult:  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Kindergarten  Culture 
in  the  Family  and  Kindergarten  (Cincinnati, 
1873);  MarenholU-BUlow,  The  Child:  Its  Na- 
ture and  Jltlations,  translated  from  the  German 
bv  M.  H.  Kriege  {3d  ed.,  New  York,  1877); 
id..  Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  translated  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  (Boston,  1877);  id..  Die  Arbeit 
(Berlin,  1886);  E.  L.  Hailmann,  Songs  and 
Games  for  the  Kindergarten  (Springfield,  Mass., 
1887);  S.  E.  Blow,  Symbolic  Education  (New 
York,  1889);  W.  N.  Hailmann,  The  Law  of 
Childkood  and  Kindergarten  Methods  in  the 
Primary  School  (Chicago,  1889)  ;  E.  A.  E. 
Shirreff,  The  Kindergarten  (London,  1889);  H. 
C.  Bowen,  Froebel  and  Education  by  Self-Activ- 
ity (ib.,  1892) ;  S.  £.  Blow,  Symbolic  Education: 
A  Commentary  on  FroeheVs  Mother  Play,  "In- 
ternational Education  Series,"  vol.  xxvi  (New 
York,  1804 ) ;  A.  B.  Hanaehmann,  The  Kinder- 


garten System:  Its  Origin  and  Development  ae 
Seen  in  the  Life  of  Friedrich  FroebU,  trsjoa- 
lated  by  Fanny  Franks  ( London,  1897 )  ;  J.  L. 
Hughes,  Froebel's  EducationtU  Laurn  (New  Yoik, 
1890) ;  Aimtie  Guggenheimer,  ^roebef  and  the 
Kindergarten,  New  York  State  Library,  Bulle- 
tin No.  60  (Albany,  1001) ;  8.  £.  Blow,  Kinder- 
garten Education  (ib.,  1904) ;.  J.  L.  Huji^es, 
FroeheVs  Educational  Laws  for  all  Teachers, 
"International  Education  Series,"  vol.  zli  (New 
York.  1907 ) ;  K.  P.  Bremner,  "The  Infant 
School,"  in  Teacher's  Encyclopcedia  of  the 
Theory,  Method,  and  Development  of  Educa- 
tion, vol.  i  (London,  1911);  V.  M.  Hillegar, 
Kindergarten  at  Home:  A  Kindergarten  Course 
for  the  /ndipdual  Child  at  Borne  (New  York, 
1011);  Angeline  BroiAs,  Theory  of  FroeM'9 
Kindergarten  System  (Springfield,  Mass.,  1912) ; 
Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Nineteen  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union  on  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten  (Boston, 
1913).  See  Fbobel;  MoNTESSOBi  Method;  Na- 
TIO.NAL  Education,  Systems  of. 

EINDI,  kgn'd6,  Al,  or  ALCHIHDrU8,&I-kIn'- 
dl-fls,  Abu  Yusur  Va'kub  ibn  Ishak  al-Kihdi. 
An  Arabian  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the 
ninth  century.  He  was  born  in  Kufa,  where 
his  father  was  Governor  under  Mahdi  (775- 
785)  and  Harun  al-Rashid  (786-809),  and  stud- 
ied at  Basra  and  Bagdad.  His  library  was  con- 
fiscated under  Motawakkil  (847-861).  He  wrote 
more  than  200  treatises  on  almost  everything 
within  the  range  of  the  philosophy  and  science 
of  his  time.  By  the  Arabs  themselves  he  is 
viewed  as  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  in  lalam. 
Of  his  many  works,  but  a  few  on  medicine  and 
astrology  remain.  Consult:  FlQgel,  Al  Kindt 
genannt  der  PhUosoph  der  Araber  (Leipzig, 
1857 ) ;  A.  Nagy,  Die  philosophischen  Abhandiun- 
gen  des  al-Kindi  (MQnster,  1807) ;  De  Boer,  GFe- 
schichte  der  Phtloaophie  im  Iskim  (Stuttgart 
1901). 

XIinBAl.T,  kl-ne'II,  Joiiit  Hekbt  (1864- 
).  An  American  mechanical  engineer.  He 
waa  bom  at  Hannibal,  Ma,  and  was  educated  in. 
the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  at  Wash- 
ington University  (M.E.,  1884),  where  he  waa 
an  instructor  in  1886-87  and  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering  from  1892  to  1902.  He 
taught  also  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas  (1887--89)  and  at  the  North 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts  (1889-92).  He  was  a  consulting  engineer 
at  Boston  in  1902-04  and  thereafter  a  mMhan- 
ical  engineer  and  patent  expert  at  St.  Louis. 
His  own  patents  include  an  air-purifying  ap- 
paratus, a  thermal  valve,  a  damper  regulator, 
and  other  devices  using  the  Einealy  metal  dia- 
phragm. He  published:  An  Elementary  Text- 
Book  on  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  (1896;  4th 
ed.,  1003 ) ;  Charts  for  Low  Pressure  Steam 
Heating  ( 1896) ;  Formulas  and  Tables  for  Beat- 
ing (1809);  Slide  Valve  Simply  E^lamed 
(1899);  Centrifugal  Fans  (1905);  Mechanioat 
Draft  (1906). 

KIKEMACOLOB,  kln''i-m4  k0l'er.  A  method 
for  the  projection  in  eolor  of  moving  pictures. 
See  Moving  Pictuees. 

KIN'EMATICS  (from  Gk.  x/i^jiia,  JbtnAno, 
movement,  from  xtfeiv,  kinein,  to  move).  That 
branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  different 
kinds  of  motion  entirely  r^fardless  of  the  idea 
of  matter  and  its  inertia.  It  is  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  a  department  of  geometiy. 
See  iSMCBAjncB. 
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XINETaC  ENSBCnr.  See  ENEBQEncs;  He- 

CHANICii. 

KINETICS  (Gk.  KtvitrtuSs,  kinetikos,  for  put- 
ting in  niotioa,  from  xo^r^i,  kinetos,  movable, 
from  Kii^iy,  kinein,  to  move).  That  branch  of 
dynamics  which  treats  of  the  question  of  changea 
in  the  motion  of  matter,  the  conditions  under 
which  such  changes  occur,  and  the  properties  of 
the  matter  while  the  motion  is  changmg.  See 

MiCHANICS, 

XINSTZCS  OX"  OA8BS.  See  HYDBunmAUics. 
KINBXIC  THEOBOCS  OF  OASES.  See 

Matter. 

KINE'TOOEN'ESIS  (from  Gk.  xiirirr^,  kinc- 
toB,  movable  +  yiyeais,  genesis,  origin,  from 
ylyptffBat,  gigneathai,  to  become).  The  mechan- 
ics of  evolution.  Spencer  led  the  way  to  these 
studies  by  his  theory  of  the  mechanical  origin 
of  the  segmentation  of  the  body  in  vertebrates* 
leading  to  the  formation  of  vertebrte.  Wyman 
(1857)  showed  that  the  cancellated  structure  of 
the  bones  of  t^e  head,  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  in 
other  bones  is  peculiar  to  man,  having  a  definite 
relation  to  bis  erect  position.  The  bony  fibres 
forming  the  cancellated  structure  are  like  studs 
or  braces.  Cope,  and  also  Ryder,  have  diacuseed 
the  molding  of  the  limb  joints  as  the  result  of 
mechanical  strains,  and  the  shape  of  the  teeth  is 
due  to  mechanical  strains  and  impacts. 

He  direct  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Icineto- 
genetic  mode  of  evolution  is  greatl;^  strength- 
ened by  the  discovery  by  Ameghino,  in  the  Ter- 
tiary beds  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  of  one-toed 
ungulates  with  two  splint  bones  and  with  teeth 
strikingly  like  those  of  the  horse,  though  belong- 
ing to  a  quite  different  order.  The  similarity 
or  convergence  in  shape  is  due  to  the  action  of 
similar  mechanical  conditions  in  two  quite  im- 
related  groups.  The  results  of  strains  involved 
in  digging  are  seen  in  the  forelegs  of  the  mole, 
of  the  fossorial  edentates,  and  the  mole  crickets. 
Ttius,  as  Cope  concludes,  in  biologic  evolution 
as  in  ordinary  mechanics,  identical  causes  pro- 
duce identical  results.  The  name  "kinetf^n- 
esis"  has  fallen  into  disuse  among  recent  writers 
on  evolution,  owing  perhaps  to  the  multiplicity 
of  factors  involved  in  the  conception  and  the 
tendency  towards  a  more  specialized  vocabulary. 

Consult  Wyman,  "On  the  CaQ(%lIated  Struc- 
ture of  Some  of  the  Bones  of  the  Human  Body,'* 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  vi  (Boston,  1857),  and  E.  D.  Cope, 
The  Primary  Factors  of  Organic  Evoiution 
(Chicago,   1806).    See  EvoLtmON;   Use  Iir> 

HEBITANUE. 

KZNETOPHONE.  An  arrangCTient  devised 
b^  T.  A.  Edison  for  reproducing  in  unison  the 
pictures  of  moving  objects  and  the  appropriate 
vocal  and  other  sounds  in  connection  therewith, 
consisting  of  a  cinematograph  or  kinetoscope 
and  a  talking  machine  operating  synchronously. 
See  Moving  Pictubes. 

KINETOSCOPE.  An  apparatus  comprising 
a  projection  lantern  and  a  photographic  film, 
the  latter  moved  in  front  of  the  projecting  lens 
by  motor  or  hand  mechanism.  Tne  film  carries 
a  series  of  photographs  of  a  moving  object  made 
at  successive  intervals,  and,  when  moved  rap- 
idly, the  images  viewed  directly  or  projected  on 
a  screen  suc(^ecd  one  another  at  such  short  inter- 
vals as  to  produce  the  illusion  of  actual  motion 
to  an  observer.  In  the  United  States  T.  A.  Edi- 
son in  181)3  was  the  first  to  show  pictures  of 
objecte  in  motion  by  means  of  a  projection 
apparatus.    Imperfection  of  mechani^  details 


as  regards  the  motion  of  the  films  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  shutter  between  succeeding  pho- 
tographs on  the  film  prevented  the  immediate 
development  of  this  type  of  apparatus.  Soon 
after  this,  however,  Edison  invented  another 
form  of  kinetoscope  in  which  the  film,  which  at 
this  period  of  its  development  was  only  long 
enough  to  run  for  30  seconds,  was  mounted  on 
a  slotted  rotating  disk,  illiimtnated  by  an  in- 
candescent lamp.  The  apparatus  was  started 
by  dropping  a  coin  in  a  slot,  which  set  in  opera- 
tion an  electric  motor  and  lighted  an  incan- 
descent lamp  behind  the  film.  The  motor  oper- 
ated the  film  as  well  as  the  slotted  disk,  ex- 
posing the  successive  pictures  on  the  film,  which 
were  then  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glass 
placed  in  the  case  of  the  instrument.  A  cabinet 
almut  2  feet  wide,  1  foot,  0  inches  deep,  mounted 
on  a  stand,  inclosed  the  apparatus,  which  was 
called  a  kinetoscope.  A  similar  type  of  ap- 
paratus was  invented  in  France  by  Lumiire,  and 
exhibited  by  him  in  that  country  in  1805.  A 
few  years  after  this,  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ceiiuloid  films  as  well  as  better-con- 
structed machines  enabled  the  pictures  of  a 
moving  object  to  be  satisfactorily  projected  by 
a  lantern  onto  a  screen  and  gave  rise  to  a  form 
of  exhibition  that  has  been  called  by  various 
names,  such  as  kinetoscope,  kinett^aph,  bio- 
graph,  vitagraph,  vitascope,  mutoscope,  cine- 
matograph, and  moving  or  motion  pictures.  See 
Movixo  Pictubes. 

KINO  (AS.  cynimg,  OHO.  huning,  Ger.  Konig; 
probably  connected  with  Goth,  kuni,  OHG.  kunni^ 
AS.  oynn.  Eng.  kin,  race,  family,  and  ultimately 
with  Lat.  genus,  Gk.  fiwot,  gems,  Ir.  cine,  Skt. 
jana,  race,  family,  people,  from  jan,  to  beget). 
The  title  of  a  ruler  vested  with  supreme  author- 
ity over  a  state,  nation,  or  tribe.  In  early  times 
the  king  was  Uie  chief  source  of  all  authori^. 
He  was  re^>onsiUe  only  to  God,  of  whom  he 
was  the  eartldy  representative,  and  his  person 
was  sacred.  The  tenure  of  the  crown  was  usu- 
ally hereditary  and  was  claimed  by  divine  right, 
altiiough  occasionally  it  was  elective  within  cer- 
tain limits,  as  amon^  the  early  Germans,  where 
the  chief  quidiflcation  for  uie  kingship  was 
ability  to  lead  the  warriors  in  battle.  With 
the  growth  of  the  feudal  system  the  character 
of  the  kingship  changed.  In  Germany  the  royal 
power  was  largely  usurped  by  the  feudal  lords. 
In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  was  able 
to  overcome  the  feudal  nobility.  With  the  con- 
stitutional development  of  modem  times  the 
feudal  king  and  the  absolute  king  of  the  me- 
dieval age  have  given  way  to  the  constitutional 
king,  whose  prerc^tives  are  limited  by  the  pre- 
scripts of  a  written  oonstitution  or  custom.  At 
present  all  the  continental  European  countries 
have  written  constitutions  which  place  limita- 
tions upon  the  royal  power.  Another  important 
modification  of  the  kingship  effected  by  tbe  con- 
stitutional development  of  the  last  century  is 
its  rel^ation  from  a  position  of  sovereign  power 
to  a  position  as  an  organ  of  government  merely.  . 
That  is  to  say,  the  Eun^ean  kingship  is  no 
longer  a  sover^gnty,  but  an  t^ce,  the  powers 
of  sovereignty  wfaidt  formerly  were  vested  in  tiie 
king  having  been  largely  withdrawn  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  national  legislative  body.  In 
the  third  place,  the  kingship  has  become  more 
generally  elective  than  formerly.  By  this  is 
meant  the  power  of  the  l^slature,  now  gen- 
erally recwnized,  to  depose  unworthy  kings  and 
designato  their  successors.  In  most  of  the  Boro* 
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pean  conetitutions  the  cro^m  is  deecribed  afl 
hereditary.  In  England  the  law  of  succeaaion 
is  lineal  primogenial,  with  preference  for  males 
over  females.  In  the  Netherlands  and  Spain 
essentially  the  same  rule  prevails.  In  Belgium, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Prussia  it  is  agnatic 
lineal  prinu^eniiU,  with  absolute  «cIution  of 
females;  in  Austria-Hungary  it  is  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  in  default  of  male  heirs  females  may 
micceed.  The  age  at  which  the  king  attains  his 
majority  is  usually  18,  although  in  Austria- 
Hungai^  it  is  19.  During  the  minority  of  the 
king,  or  when  for  any  reason  he  is  unable  to 
exercise  the  ro^al  prerogatives,  a  regent  is 
appointed,  who  is  vested  with  the  royal  power. 
The  only  qualifications  required  of  European 
kings  relate  to  the  profession  of  religious  faith. 
UmB,  in  En^nd  the  sovereign  must  be  a  Prot- 
estant, in  Norway  and  in  tiwed^  a  Lutheran,  and 
in  Austria-Hungary  a  Roman  Catholic.  By  the 
ceremony  of  coronation  a  semisacred  character 
IB  communicated  to  the  royal  person  which  sym- 
bolizes his  inviolability  and  supremacy.  Among 
the  qualities  which  attacli  to  the  crown  are 
inviolability,  immaculatenesa,  iTresponsibility 
(for  the  conduct  of  political  affairs),  and  im- 
mortality. It  IB  a  common  maxim  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong;  therefore  hia  ministers 
who  countersign  his  official  acts  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  his  conduct.  By  the  quality  of 
immortality  is  meant  the  immediate  transmis- 
sion of  the  crown  upon  the  death  of  the  wedrer 
to  his  successor  without  interruption  or  inter- 
regnum. In  general,  the  powers  of  the  king 
include  the  appointment  to  ofHce;  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  land  and  naral  forces;  the  calling, 
opening,  prorc^ing,  adjourning,  and  dissolving 
of  the  parliamentary  bodies;  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  legislative  measures;  the  appoint- 
ment and  recognition  of  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters; the  negotiation  of  treaties;  and  the 
issue  of  administrative  regulations  and  proc- 
lamations of  various  kinds.  The  crown  is  also 
the  source  of  clemency  and  pardon.  In  several 
of  the  European  oounnies,  besides  Oermanv,  the 
royal  crown  was  formerly  for  a  long  period  elec- 
tive; these  were  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Poland. 
Consult  Frazer,  Lectures  on  the  Early  History 
of  the  Kingship  (London,  1906),  and  F.  A. 
Woods,   Infiuenee  of  Monart^   (New  York, 

1913)  . 

KINO.  A  Chinese  musical  instrument.  See 

Chiwebe  Music. 
KINO,  Albebt  Fberhait  AmoAmjs  (I84I- 

1914)  .  An  American  physician,  bom  in  Eng^ 
land,  the  son  of  Dr.  Edward  King.  He  graduatM 
at  Columbian  (now  George  Washington)  Uni- 
versity in  1861  and  received  his  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1865. 
He  was  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  Medical 
School  of  George  Washington  University  from 
1871  to  1913  and  deon  (1879-94),  and  was 
also  professor  of  obstetrics  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  (1871-1913),  and  was  president 
of  the  Washington  Obstetrical  and  Oynecok^i' 
cal  Society  in  1686-87.  He  wrote  a  MamiM 
of  Ohstetrict  (1882;  11th  ed.,  1910);  Effect 
of  Ultra-Violet  Raya  on  Malarial  Fever  (1902). 
He  urged  with  enthusiasm  the  theory  of  the 
moBouito  transmission  of  malaria,  a  claim 
whico,  republished  in  1 883,  was  accepted  in 
1899  by  tne  medical  world  as  correct;  and  he 
was  the  first  to  advocate  measures  for  personal 
and  municipal  use  in  the  way  of  prevention.  See 
Insects,  Pwopmatuui  or  Dibb&sb  bt. 


KINO,  (WnuAK  Benjavin)  Basil  (1860- 
1928).  An  American  novelist.  He  was  bom  at 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada, 
and  was  educated  there  and  at  King's  College, 
Windsor.  Later  he  made  hia  home  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Devoting  himself  to  authorship 
after  1900,  he  published:  OritOda  (1900);  Let 
not  Man  Put  Ammder  (1901,  1902);  /»  the 
Garden  of  Oharity  { 1003) ;  The  Steps  of  Honor 
(1904);  The  Oiant'B  Strength  (1907);  The  In- 
ner Shrine  (1909),  long  anonymous  and  very 
popular;  The  Wild  Olive  (1910);  The  Street 
Called  Straight  (1912);  The  Way  Home  (1913); 
The  Letter  of  the  Contract  (1914).  Most  of 
his  books  appeared  in  a  low-priced  edition  in 
1914. 

KINO,  C^ABE£S  (1789-1867).  An  American 
editor  and  educator,  bom  in  New-  York  City, 
the  son  of  Rufus  King  (1755-1827).  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow,  England,  and  in  Paris,  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  1806,  and  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  L^slature  in  1813.  He  was 
associate  editor,  with  Verplanck,  of  the  New 
York  American  (a  conservative  newspaper) 
from  1823  to  1827  and  was  sole  editor  from 
1827  to  1845.  From  1849  until  1863  he  was 
president  of  Columbia  CoU^,  during  which 
period  the  School  of  Medicine  was  reestablished 
and  the  School  of  Mines  organized. 

KINO,  Chabt.es  (1844-  ).  An  American 
soldier  and  novelist,  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1866,  served  in 
the  artillery  and  cavalry,  was  retired  as  captain 
for  wounds  received  in  action  (1879),  was  in- 
roector  and  instructor  of  the  Wisconsin  Na- 
tional Guard  (1882-89),  colonel  (1890),  adju- 
tant general  (1895),  and  brigadier  general, 
United  States  volunteers  (1898).  He  afterward 
served  in  the  Philippines.  His  histories,  stories, 
and  sketches  are  largely  concerned  with  mili- 
tary matters.  His  50-odd  published  books  in- 
clude: Famous  and  Decisive  Battles  (1884); 
Campaigning  ^eith  Crook  (1890);  Between  the 
Lines  (1889);  The  Colonel's  Daughter  (1883); 
Marion's  Faith  (1886);  Captain  Blake  (1892); 
Under  Fire  (1894);  Ray's  Daughter  (1900); 
A  Tame  Surrender  ( 1901 ) ;  The  Medal  of  Honor 
(1906). 

KINO,  Claeence  (1842-1901).  An  Ameri- 
can geologist,  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  ShefSeld  Scientific  School  of  Yale  in 
1862,  and  the  following  year  set  out  with  a 
single  companion  on  a  trip  across  the  continent. 
He  arrived  in  California  after  accomplishing 
the  last  part  of  his  joura^  on  foot  and  became 
attained  as  assistant  to  the  Geolo^^cal  Surrey, 
then  directed  b^  J.  D.  Whitney.  His  invest!^ 
tions  at  this  time  included  the  determination 
of  the  age  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks,  surveys  of 
Mount  Whitney  and  the  Yosemite  valley,  and  the 
collection  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  glacia- 
tion  of  the  Sierras.  In  1867,  upon  his  recom- 
mendation, Congress  provided  for  the  geological 
survey  of  a  belt  of  country  including  the  forti- 
eUi  parallel  and  extending  across  the  Rocl^ 
Mountains.  This  survey,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  future  geolf^cal  investigations  by  the 
government,  was  successfully  carried  out  by 
King  during  the  years  1867-72.  The  value  of 
his  services  to  science  in  this  connection  re- 
ceived merited  rec<^ition  when,  in  1879,  he 
was  appointed  the  first  director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  Owing  to  ill  health, 
he  resigned  the  office  of  director  in  1881,  but 
during  his  brief  tenure  the  Survey  rendered 
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valuable  aasistance  both  to  science  and  to  the 
development  of  the  mining  industry  of  the . 
country.  The  investigations  of  the  Comstock 
Lode  and  of  the  Eureka  and  Leadville  diatricta 
have  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  study 
of  economic  geology.  From  1881  until  his  death 
he  practiced  as  a  raining  engineer  uid  engaged 
in  various  scientific  investigations.  The  ixat 
important  of  his  publications  are:  Mountain- 
eering in  the  Sierras  (1871,  1902);  "On  the 
Discovery  of  Actual  Glaciers  on  the  Mountains 
of  the  Pacific  Slope,"  in  American  Journal  of 
Seienoe  (1871);  Systematic  Oeology  (1878); 
and  "The  Age  of  the  Earth,"  in  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  (1893).  Th<>  laat-mentioned 
paper  is  a  very  valuable  ountribution  to  the 
atudy  of  the  earth. 

KINO,  Dan  (1791-1864).  An  American  phy- 
^cian,  bom  in  Manefleld,  Conn.  He  studied 
medicine  there,  practiced  at  Preston,  Conn.,  and 
afterward  removed  to  Charlestown,  R.  I.  Dr. 
King  was  actively  interested  in  political  affairs 
of  Rhode  Island  and  served  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture from  1828  to  1834.  He  supported  the  suf- 
frage movement,  of  which  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr 
became  the  head;  but  he  did  not  sanction  Dorr's 
headlong  conduct  after  the  suffrage  party  had 
failed  to  get  control  of  the  liCgislature.  The 
Narragansett  Indians,  who  were  in  a  reduced 
condition,  found  an  earnest  helper  in  Dr.  King. 
As  a  joint  commissioner  for  the  State,  he  inves- 
tigated the  conditicm  of  the  Indians,  and  his 
report  resulted  in  the  eetablishment  of  an  In- 
dian school.  His  publications  include  a  Life 
and  Times  of  Th<ymaa  Wilson  Dorr  (1859). 

KUra,    Edwabd    (1612-27).     An  English 

foet,  the  subject  of  Milton's  Lyoidas,  born  -in 
reliind.  He  studied  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1626-30,  was  elected  a  fellow  there 
in  tte  latter  year,  and  while  at  the  university 
became  a  close  friend  of  Milton.  When  King 
lost  his  life  in  a  shipwreck  off  the  Welsh  coast, 
IS  poems  by  bis  friends  at  Cambridge  were 
published  under  the  title  Obaeguies  to  the 
Memorie  of  Mr.  Edward  King  (1638),  and  it 
was  in  this  volume  that  Lycidaa  appeared.  King 
himself  wrote  a  number  of  I^tin  poems. 

KINO,  EDWAm>  (1829-1010).  An  English 
theologian  and  bishop,  born  at  Westminster. 
He  graduated  B.A.  from  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
in  1851,  having  become  a  Tractarian;  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1865  and  served  as  curate  at 
Wheatley,  Oxfordshire.  In  1858  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  appointed  him  chaplain  of  Cudd^on  Col- 
lege and  in  1863  principal,  and  10  years  later 
he  became  canon  of  Christ  Church  and  professor 
of  pastoral  theol<^  at  Oxford.  King  held 
firmly  to  his  High  Church  views,  and  within 
four  years  of  the  date  (1885)  when  Gladstone 
appointed  him  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  was  tried 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  certain 
ritualistic  practices  which  the  Church  Associa- 
tion claimed  were  not  in  accord  with  the  laws 
of  the  Church.  Hie  Archbishop's  decision  on 
the  whole  favored  King.  Especially  in  his 
pastoral  work  and  as  an  influence  among  yoimg 
men,  Dr.  King  was  notably  successhil.  In 
1900  he  was  the  only  Bishop  in  the  House  of 
Lords  who  supported  Lord  Lansdowne's  amend- 
ment to  the  budget.  (See  Liayo-Geobqb;  L>a.nb- 
DOfTNE,  fifth  Mawivis  OF. )  His  writings  include 
M^tatioM  on  the  iMst  Sewn  Words  (1874) 
and,  published  after  his  death,  The  Love  and 
Wisdom  ofOod:  A  Collection  of  Sennons  {1910) ; 
Spiritual  Letters  (1910);  CounsOs  to  Nurses 


(1911);  Duty  and  Oonsoienoe—'Being  Retreat 
Addressea     (1911) ;    Sermons    and  Addresses 

(1911). 

KINO,  Edwasd  (1848-06).  An  Amerioan 
journalist,  bom  at  Middlefleld,  Mass.  At  17  he 
began  newspaper  work  in  Springfield  and  soon 
after  (1867)  was  sent  to  Europe  as  i^ecial  cor- 
respondent of  the  Springfield  Rejn^lioan,  whose 
literary  editor  he  became  on  his  return.  In 
1860  he  returned  to  Europe  as  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, reporting  the  Franco-German  War 
and  the  Paris  Commune.  In  1872  be  made  a 
journey  through  the  South  in  behalf  of  Bcrib- 
ner's  Monthly,  traveling  26,000  miles.  The  lit- 
erary result  of  this  journey  was  The  Great 
South  (1875).  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1875 
and  afterward  lived  chiefly  in  Paris  as  a  jour- 
nalist, but  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  more 
significant  of  his  books  are:  French  Political 
Leaders  (1876);  Europe  in  Storm  and  Oalm 
(1885);  Kentucky's  Love  (1872);  A  Venetian 
Lover  (1887),  poems;  The  Oentle  Savage,  a 
novel  (1888).  His  Ivrics  are  colleoted  in  Echoes 
from  the  Orient  (1880). 

KINO,  £dwabd,  Visootnrr  Kirgsbobouqh 
(1795-1837).  An  Irish  writer  on  the  anfSquities 
of  Mexico.  Eldest  son  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Kingston,  his  own  title  was  one  of  courtesy. 
He  studied  at  Oxford  (1814-18),  but  did  not 
graduate.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliamoit 
(1818-26),  but  resigned  his  seat  to  his  brother 
Robert.  His  great  work  on  the  Antiqttitiea  of 
Mexico  (1830-48),  in  nine  splendid  volumes, 
was  undertaken  to  prove  the  settlanent  of  Mex- 
ico by  the  10  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  The  story 
goes  that  a  Mexican  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  first  interested  him  in  the  subject,  and 
that  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  urged  him  to  the 
work.  It  is  certain  that  he  sank  his  whole 
fortune  in  it.  Bankrupt,  he  was  sued  by  « 
paper  manufacturer,  and  died  of  fyphuB  in  the 
debtors'  prison  at  Dublin. 

KINO,  GucB  EUZABBTB  (1850-  ).  An 
American  author  of  stories  and  historical 
sketches.  She  was  bom  and  educated  in  New 
Orleans.  Her  sketches  first  attracted  attention 
in  the  tJew  Princeton  Review  and  were  the  basis 
of  her  novel  Monsieur  Motte  (1888).  Her  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  the  French  culture  of  New 
Orleans  is  apparent  in  her  fiction.  Her  later 
works  include:  Tales  of  Time  and  Place  (1892) ; 
Earthlitiga  (1888) ;  ^ew  Orleans:  The  Place  and 
the  People  (1695);  Jean  Baptiste  Lemoyne, 
Founder  of  Veto  Orleans  (1802) ;  Balcony  Sto- 
ries and  A  History  of  Louisiana  ( 1893) ;  De 
Soto  and  his  Men  in  the  Land  of  Florida  { 1808) ; 
Stories  from  Louisiana  History  (1905). 

KINO,  Henrt  Chubchiix  (1858-  ).  An 
American  theologian  and  college  president,  born 
at  Hillsdale,  Mich.  He  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1879  and  from  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary  In  1882.   At  Oberlin  he  was  associate 

{irofessor  of  mathematics  (1884-00)  and  of  phi- 
osophy  (1890-91),  professor  of  philosophy 
(1891-07)  and  of  theology  after  1807,  dean 
(1001-02),  and  president  of  the  college  after 
1002.  He  lectured  at  Yale  (1907),  Harvard 
(1909),  and  Columbia  (1913)  universities  and 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan  in  1909-10.  He 
was  president  of  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  1907-08  and  of  the  Ohio  College  As- 
sociation in  1907-09.  He  is  author  of  An  Out- 
line of  Erdmann's  History  of  Philosophy  ( 1892 ) ; 
Outline  of  the  Miorocosmus  of  Hermann  Lotze 
(1806) ;  The  Appeal  to  the  ChUd  (1900;  3d  ed., 
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1006);  Reoonetruction  in  Theology  (1901); 
Theology  and  the  Social  Conadouaness  (1902); 
Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education 
(1904);  Rational  Living  (1905);  Letters  on 
the  Greatneaa  and  Simplicity  of  our  Christian 
Faith  (1906;  rev.  ed.,  1909) ;  The  Seeming  Un- 
reality of  th0  Spiritwtl  Life  (1908) ;  The  Laws 
of  Friendship,  Human  and  Divine  (1909;  new 
ed.,  1914);  The  Ethics  of  Jesus  (1910);  The 
Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  ovr  Times 
(1911)  ;  Religion  as  Life  (1913). 

EINQ,  Helen  Dean  (1869-  ).  An 
American  biologist.  Born  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  abe 
graduated  from  Vaasar  College  in  1892  and  in 
1899  received  her  doctorate  in  philosophy  from 
Bryn  Mawr  CollcKe,  where  she  was  fellow  and 
student  assistant  in  biology  from  1897  to  1904. 
She  taught  physiology  at  Miss  Baldwin's  School, 
Bryn  Mawr,  from  1899  to  1907,  was  research 
fellow  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1906-08,  and  served  as  assistant  in  anatomy  in 
1908-09  and  as  associate  after  1909  at  the 
Wistar  Institute.  She  was  alec  an  assistant  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Her  investigations  deal 
lai^ly  with  problems  of  sex  determination. 

KZNQ^  Jamks  Mabcub  (1839-1907).  An 
American  Methodist  Eplacopal  clergyman,  born 
at  Girard,  Pa.  He  gfadnated  from  Wesleyan 
University  in  1862  and  for  six  years  was  a 
professor  in  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, of  which  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Joseph  E. 
King,  was  president  for  59  years.  In  1866  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  joining  the  Troy  conference,  and  later 
being  transferred  to  the  New  York  conference. 
In  1899  he  was  assistant  corresponding  secre- 
tary, and  in  1900-07  secretary,  of  the  Metho- 
dist board  of  church  extension,  and  the  first 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  board  of  home 
missions  and  church  extension.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  ecumenical  conferences  of  1881, 
1891,  1901,  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  the  United 
States.  From  1889  to  his  death  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  League  for  the  Protection  of  Ameri- 
can Institations.  He  was  the  auth(H-  of  Facing 
the  Twentieth  Century — Our  Country:  Its  Power 
and  PeHl  (1899). 

KINO,  John  Alsop  (1788-1867).  An  Amer- 
ican politician,  Governor  of  New  York  in  1857- 
59.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  whither 
his  father,  Rufos  King  ( q.v. ) ,  had  removed 
from  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
row, England,  and  in  Paris.  Returning  to  New 
York,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  in  which 
he  served  as  an  officer  of  the  New  York  State 
militia.  After  the  war  he  established  himself 
on  a  farm  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  was  a  monber 
of  the  State  Assembly  in  1819-21  and  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1823-25.  In  1825  he  went  as 
Secretary  of  Legation  to  England  with  bis 
father,  who  had  been  appointed  by  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  Minister  to  tne  court  of 
St.  James's  for  a  second  time,  and,  on  his  resig- 
nation on  account  of  ill  health  in  1826,  re- 
mained in  London  until  the  appointment  of  a 
successor,  as  charge  d'affaires.  After  serving 
three  more  terms  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
(1832-33;  1838-39;  1840-41).  he  was  in  1848 
elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress 
( 1849-51 ) ,  in  which  he  vigorously  opposed 
Clay's  compromise  measures.  In  1865  he  pre- 
sided at  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Convention  of 
the  Republican  party,  with  whidi  he  was  thmee- 


forth  associated.  In  1856  he  was  a  delegate  to 
.the  Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1857-58  was  Governor  of  New  York  State. 
He  was  a  Lincoln  elector  in  1860  and  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Convention  (q.v.)  in  1861. 

EINO,  John  Edwabd  (1858-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish classical  philologist  and  educator,  bom  at 
Ash,  Somerset.  He  was  educated  at  Cliftm 
Cdll^,  Bristol,  and  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  fellow  in  1882.  Subsequently 
he  was  assistant  master  of  St.  Paul's  School 
(1884-87),  tutor  of  Lincoln  College  (1887-91), 
high  master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School 
(1891-1903),  head  master  of  Bedford  Grammar 
School  (1903-10),  and  then  head  master  of 
Clifton  College.  He  published  The  Principles  of 
Sound  and  Inflection,  as  Illustrated  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages  (1888),  with  C.  Cook  son, 
and  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  LaHn 
(1890). 

KINO,  Jonas  (1792-1869).  An  American 
missionary.  He  was  bom  at  Hawley,  Mass., 
July  29,  1792;  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege (1816)  and  Andover  Seminary  (1819), 
and  engaged  In  home  mission  work.  To  prepare 
himself  for  the  foreign  field,  he  studied  Arabic 
in  Paris  under  De  Sacy.  From  1822  till  1828 
he  held  the  position  of  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  in  Amherst  Coll^,  but  during  the 
years  1823-27  was  a  missionary  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  In  1828  he  went  to  Greece,  where  his 
missionary  labors  at  first  met  with  much  suc- 
cess. Later  he  aroused  the  hostility  of  the 
Greek  church,  was  several  times  tried  on  charges 
of  reviling  religion  and  the  church,  and  even 
brought  in  danger  of  his  life.  He  died  at 
Athens,  May  22,  1869.  His  miscellaneouB  works 
in  Greek  were  published  at  Athens  (1859-60). 
In  English  he  wrote  The  Oriental  Church  and 
theLatin  (1865).  Consult  his  life  by  F.  E.  H.  H. 
(New  York,  1879). 

KING,  Leonabd  William  (1869-  ).  An 
English  Semitic  scholar.  He  was  born  in  Lon- 
don and  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at  King's 
Coll^  Cambridge.  In  1903-04  he  made  er- 
cavations  at  Nineveh  for  the  British  Museum 
and  collected  valuable  Oriental  rock  inscriptions. 
He  became  lecturer  in  Assyrian  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  assistant  keeper  of  Eg>'ptian 
and  Assyrian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum, 
for  which  he  prepared  a  Guide  {1900  ;  2d  ed.. 
1908,  with  Budge).  Among  his  more  important 
works  are:  Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery 
(1896);  Cuneiform  Teats  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (1896-1914) ;  Assyrian  Chrcstomathy 
(1898) ;  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  llammurabi 
(1898t-1900)  ;  Babylonian  R^igion  and  Mythol- 
ogy (1899);  Assyrian  Language  (1901);  An- 
nals of  the  Kings  of  Assyria  (1902)  ;  Inscrip- 
tion of  Dariua  on  the  Rock  of  BehistUn  (1907), 
with  R.  C.  Thompson;  Egypt  and  Western  Asia 
in  the  Light  of  Recent  DiscoveHes  (1906),  with 
H.  R. -Hall;  Studies  in  Eastern  History  (1904- 
07);  A  History  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  (1910); 
Boundary  Stones  and  Memorial  Tablets  in  the 
British  Museum  (1012). 

KING,  LiDA  Shaw  (1868-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can classical  scholar  and  college  dean.  Bom  in 
Boston,  she  graduated  from  Vassar  College  in 
1890  and  from  Brown  University  (A,M.)  in 
1894  and  continued  her  graduate  studies  .at 
Vassar  (1894-95),  Radcliffe  (1897-98),  Bryn 
Mawr  (1899-1900),  and  at  the  American  School 
of  ArehKology,  Athens.  Greece  (1900-01).  She 
taught  the  classics  at  Vassar  (1894-97)  and  at 
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the  Packer  CoUegiate  Institute  (1898-90.  1001- 
02).  and  at  Brown  was  assistant  profeBsor  of 
claasical  philology  (1906-09),  dean  of  the  Wom- 
en's College  after  1905,  and  professor  of  classi- 
eal  literature  and  ardueology  aftor  1900.  She 
made  contribationB  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Ar^aologjf. 

KmO,  Phiuf  Pabkeb  <1793-18SG).  A  Brit- 
ish naval  officer  and  hydrographer,  bom  on 
Norfolk  Island  in  the  Pacific.  He  entered  the 
service  when  14  years  old  and  was  lieutenant 
aboard  the  Trident  in  1814.  Three,  years  after- 
ward he  was  intrusted  with  an  important  sur- 
vey, which  occupied  him  live  years  and  resulted 
in  the  marking  of  an  improved  route  between 
the  Torres  Strait  and  Sydxiey,  and  In  the  piUili- 
cation  of  King's  Harmttve  of  the  Survey  of  the 
intertropical  and  Weatem  Coaate  of  Australia 
<S  vols.,  1827),  for  which  he  was  made  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
charts,  which  have  been  widely  used,  were  is- 
sued by  the  Admiralty  Hydrographic  Depart- 
ment in  1825.  In  command  of  the  Adventure, 
accompanied  by  the  Beagle,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Sobert  Fitsroy,  he  apent  four  years  (1826-30) 
in  making  charts  of  the  southern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  on  bis  return  published  Sailing 
Directions  to  the  Coasts  of  Patagonia.  He  also 
wrote  the  second  volume  of  the  Voyages  of  the 
Adventure  and  the  Beagle  (3  vols.,  1839),  the 
other  volumes  of  which  were  written  by  Robert 
Fitzroy  and  Charles  Darwin.  King  retired  to 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  became  a  l^islative 
GOUBCHor,  manager  of  the  AuBtoalian  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  rear  admiral  on  the  retired 
list  (1865),  he  being  the  first  Anstralton  to 
attain  this  rank. 

KINO,  Preston  (1806-65).  An  American 
political  leader  and  legislator,  bom  in  Ogdens- 
Durg,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1827,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  b^^an  prac- 
tice in  St.  Lawrence  County.  In  1830  he 
founded  and  became  editor  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Republican,  the  principal  organ  of  the  Jackson 
party  in  northern  New  York  State.  As  a  re- 
ward for  his  services,  President  Jackson  ap- 
pointed him  in  1833  postmaster  at  Ogdensburg. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly, being  reelected  for  three  successive  terms. 
In  1843-47  he  served  in  Congress,  in  1848  he 
was  defeated  as  a  Free  Soil  candidate,  but  from 
1849  to  1853  was  again  a  member.  From  1857 
to  1863  he  was  a  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate.  In  1864  he  was  a  delate  to  the  Re- 
publican Convention  at  Baltimore,  where  he  was 
one  of  those  who  brought  about  the  nomination 
of  Andrew  Johnson  for  the  vice  presidency — a 
service  which  the  latter,  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent, rewarded  by  appointing  King  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York.  King  committed  suicide 
by  jumping  from  a  Hudson  River  ferryboat  on 
Nov,  12,  1866,  while  temporarily  insane. 

KINO,  Rttfus  (1755-1827).  An  American 
political  leader,  l>om  March  24,  1755,  at  Scar- 
borough, Me.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777, 
read  law  with  Chief  Justice  Theophilns  Parsons, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780,  his  studies 
being  interrupted  for  a  brief  period  in  1778, 
when  he  served  as  an  aid  to  General  Glover  in 
the  Rhode  Island  expedition.  In  1783  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
to  which  he  was  several  times  reflected,  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
in  DeoHnber,  1784,  being  reflected  in  1785  end 
1786.    He  there  introduced  in  March,  1785,  a 


resolution  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Northwest 
Territories.  The  substance  of  this  resolution 
was  subsequently  incorporated  by  his  colleague, 
Nathan  Dane,  into  t^e  famous  Ordinance  of 
1787  (q.v.).  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  1787  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  the 
Massachusetts  Convention  called  to  decide  upon 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  that  instrument  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  ratillcatirm.  In 
1786  he  married  Mary  Alsop,  daughter  of  John  . 
Alsop,  and  in  1788  removed  to  New  York  Citj, 
where  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  in 
1789,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  at  once  took 
a  high  place  as  a  leader  of  the  Federalists. 
King  was  reelected  in  1795,  and  in  1706  he  ac- 
cepted from  President  Washington,  who  had 
previously,  offered  him  a  place  in  his  cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  State,  the  responsible  post  of 
Minister  to  England.  He  distinguished  himself 
highly  in  the  diplomatic  service,  in  which  he 
continued  until  1803.  In  the  year  following  his 
return  he  was  mentioned  as  candidate  for  the 
Senate,  and  for  Governor  of  New  York,  and  as 
the  Federalist  candidate  for  Vice  President  re- 
ceived 14  votes.  Again  in  1808  he  was  the 
Federalist  candidate  for  the  same  otBce,  receiv- 
ing 47  votes.  In  1813  and  again  in  1819  he 
received  the  honor  of  an  election  to  the  Ignited 
States  Senate  by  a  Le^slatiire  a  majority  of 
which  was  Republican.  During  the  war  with 
England  he  did  not  side  with  the  extreme  Fed- 
eralists, but  supported  the  administration  In 
such  measures  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  for  the 
general  good.  Nev^theless,  in  1816,  the  few 
Federalirt  electoral  votes  for  President  were  cast 
for  him.  In  1825-26  he  was  again  Minister  to 
England.  He  died  April  29,  1827.  Consult  C.  R. 
King,  Life  and  Correspondence  ( 6  vols.,  New 
York,  1894-1900). 

KINO,  Rurcs  (1814-76).  An  American  sol- 
dier and  journalist,  born  in  New  York  City,  son 
of  Charles  King,  president  of  Columbia  College, 
and  grandson  of  Rufus  King.  He  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1833,  but  three  years  later  re- 
signed from  the  army  and  became  an  assistant 
engineer  on  the  New  York  and  Eric  Railroad. 
In  1839  he  went  to  Albany,  where  he  iH'camc 
editor  of  the  Advertiser,  and  Adjutant  General 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  virtue  of  which 
latter  office  he  commanded  the  troops  eallM  out 
to  suppress  the  anti-rent  riots.  For  four  years 
after  1841  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  and  then  for  16  years  was 
editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  Oazette,  which  during  this  time  be- 
came the  leading  newspaper  in  Wisconsin.  King 
was  appointed  by  Lincoln  Minister  to  the  Pon- 
tifical States  in  1861,  but  just  as  he  was  about 
to  embark  for  Rome  came  the  news  of  the  firing 
on  Fort  Sumter,  whereupon  he  resigned  his  post 
and  applied  for  an  appointment  in  the  military 
service.  He  was  at  once  commissioned  brigadier 
general  of  Wisconsin  volunteers  and  later  was 
transferred  with  the  same  rank  to  the  United 
States  volunteers  and  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Iron  Brigade.  His  division  met  two  of 
Jackson's  divisions  at  Groveton  on  Aug.  ^8, 
1862,  and  repulsed  them,  and  on  the  following 
two  days  took  part  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  He  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
resign  on  Oct.  20,  1863,  and  was  immediately 
reappointed  Minister  to  the  Pontifical  States. 
When  this  post  was  abolished  by  Congress  in 
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1S87  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  be- 
came deputy  collector  of  cuBtoiuB  for  the  city 
of  New  York. 

XXNG,  Samuel  Asce^  (I828-1B14).  An 
American  aeronaut,  born  near  Philadelphia.  In 
1840  he  began  making  balloons,  and  in  1851  he 
made  his  nrst  ascension  at  Philadelphia.  He 
made  ascenBiona  at  the  Centennial  (1876)  and 
at  the  World's  Columbian  (1893)  expositions. 
Altogether  during  hia  life  he  made  more  than  400 
ascensions  for  pleasure,  for  scientific  purposes, 
and  for  obtaining  bird's-OTe  photograpbs  of 
elites  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  His 
last  trip  was  made  when  be  was  nearly  80 
years  old. 

EUrO,  Thomas  Stabb  (1924-64).  An  emi- 
nent Unitarian  clergyman.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  Dec.  17,  1824,  studied  theology 
while  employed  as  a  teacher,  and  in  1846  became 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Charlegtown,  Mass.,  which 
his  father  had  formerly  served.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
HoUis  Street  Church.  He  gained  wide  pc^u- 
larity  as  a  lecturer,  in  whiiA  capacity  he  found 
constant  employment  from  1845  to  1860.  In 
the  latter  year  lie  received  a  call  to  the  only 
Unitarian  church  in  San  Francisco  and  began 
his  ministrations  there  in  the  summer.  When 
the  Rebellion  broke  out,  King  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  in  favor  of  the  national  government 
against  the  large  Southern  element  among  the 
people  of  California,  who  wished  to  form  an 
independent  republic  in  California.  During  the 
war  be  was  active  in  soliciting  aid  for  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  to  him 
was  chiefly  due  the  splendid  gift  of  California 
to  that  cause.  He  died  at  San  Francisco,  March 
4,  1864.  He  wrote  The  White  Hills:  Their  Leg- 
ends, Landscapes,  and  Poetry  (1859),  and  con- 
tributed frequently  to  reviews  and  other  peri- 
odicals. After  his  death  three  volumes  of  his 
lectures,  etc.,  were  published,  one  of  tiiem,  Chrit- 
tianity  and  Humanity,  with  memoir  by  E.  P. 
Whipple  (Boston,  1877).  One  of  the  peaks  of 
the  White  Mountains  has  been  named  Starr 
King  in  his  honor.  Consult  £.  P.  Whipple, 
"Memoir  of  Thtanas  Starr  King,"  in  Christi- 
anity and  Humanity  (Boston,  1877),  and  Amer- 
ican Literature  and  Other  Papers  (ib.,  1887). 

KINO,  WiLUAM  (1663-1712).  An  English 
author,  bom  in  London.  Fnnn  Westminster 
Schotd  he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  in  1086.  Five  years  afterward  be 
made  his  literary  d^but  with  an  entertaining 
Dialogue  Showing  the  Way  to  Modern  Prefer- 
ment, which  favored  the  High  Church  Tory 
party.  Through  his  Animadversions  (1694)  in 
defense  of  the  Danish  government  he  was  made 
secretary  to  the  Princess  Anne,  while  his  Jour- 
ney to  London  in  the  Year  1698  and  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead  (1699)  established  hia  reputation 
as  a  caustic  but  humorous  critic.  He  publi^ed 
other  satirical  Dialogues  and  had  different  ap- 
pointments— judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
in  Ireland  (1701),  Vicar  General  of  Armagh 
(1703),  and  keeper  of  the  records  at  Dublin 
Castle  (1707) — but  he  was  of  an  indolent  tem- 
perament, and  careless  about  the  publication  of 
his  writings,  which  were  collected  and  edited  by 
John  Nichols  after  his  death  (3  vols.,  1776). 
The  best  of  the  contents  is  The  Art  of  Cookery 
(1708),  a  poem  imitating  The  Art  of  Poetry 
by  Horace,  though  The  Art  of  Love  (1709),  a 
parody  called  Useful  Transactions  in  Pkiloao- 
phy,  and  Other  Sorts  of  Learning  (1709),  and 


a  school  book,  Historical  Aeemmt  of  the  Heathen 
Oods  and  Heroes  (1710),  are  also  noteworthy. 
A  memoir  of  King  was  prefixed  to  the  Niebou 
edition  of  the  Orig^  Works  (1776). 

KINO,  WitXiAU  Feedebick  (1854-1916).  A 
Canadian  surveyor  and  astronomer.  He  was 
bom  at  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  England.  In  early 
youth  he  came  to  Canada  with  his  parents  and 
was  educated  at  Toronto  University.  After  em- 
ployment for  some  years  on  Dominion  land  sur- 
veys in  the  Northwest  he  entered  government 
service  as  ui  inspector  of  surras,  beooming 
cluef  inspector  in  1886,  In  1890  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  astronomer  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  1905  director  of  the  Dcmiinion 
Astronomical  Observatory,  Ottawa,  and  in  1909 
superintendent  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  Can- 
ada. He  was  appointed  Royal  CtKumissioner 
for  the  international  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  under  the  several 
treaties  relating  thereto  and  in  1904-07  was  a, 
member  of  the  international  Waterways  Com- 
mission. In  1906  he  was  made  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Sot^ety  of  Can- 
ada and  in  1911  was  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canada.  In  1908  be  was  made  a 
C.M.G.  He  published  Astronomy  m  Canada  and 
many  other  scientific  papers. 

KING,  WnxiAM  Lton  Mackenzie  (1874- 
).  A  Canadian  statesman  and  economist. 
He  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Ontario,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Toronto,  Chicago,  and  Harvard  uni- 
versities. He  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe  (1895-96),  a  speaiU 
Dominion  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  car- 
rying out  of  govenunent  contracts  in  Europe 
and  Canada  (1898-1900),  instructor  in  politi- 
cal economy  in  Harvard  University  (1900),  and 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labor  (1900-^8).  In  1908 
he  was  elected  a  Liberal  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  1909  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Labor  in  the  Laurier  cabinet,  resigning  on  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  in  1911.  King,  whose  grand- 
father was  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  (q.v.), 
devised  the  Canadian  Lidustrial  Disputes  In- 
vestigation Act  He  served  as  government  con- 
ciliator in  a  large  uiimber  of  industrial  strikes, 
was  chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  conditions  of  employment  of  telephone 
operatives  (1907),  a  Royal  Commissioner  to  as- 
sess losses  of  Japanese  residents  in  anii-Asiatie 
riots  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  (1908), 
and  concerning  conditions  of  emplt^ment  among 
cotton  operatives  (1908).  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Opium  Commission,  Shan^ 
bai,  China  (1909),  to  the  Intemational  Social 
and  Industrial  Congress  at  The  Hague  (1910), 
and  to  the  Intemational  Peace  Conference,  Lake 
Mohonk,  N.  Y.  (1911).  In  1914  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct,  in  behalf  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  extensive  researches  into  the  rela- 
tions between  labor  and  capitaL  He  was  made 
a  m^ber  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Can- 
ada (1910).  The  decoration  of  C.M.G.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1906. 

KINO,  William  Rurus  (1786-1853).  An 
American  statesman.  He  was  born  in  Sampson 
Co.,  N.  C,  graduated  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1803,  and  studied  law  at  Fayette- 
viUe,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1806.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  serving  until  his  election,  as 
a  Democrat,  to  the  Federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1810.    There  be  remained  until 
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he  resigned,  on  Not.  4,  1816,  aupportiD|;  the 
adminiBtration'a  war  policy  and  receiving  in  the 
latter  jeA  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion At  St.  Petersburg.  Keturning  in  181S,  he 
settled  'as  a  cotton  planter  in  Dallas  Co.,  Ala., 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  drew  up 
the  constitution  for  the  proposed  State  in  that 
year,  and  after  its  admiseion  in  1819  took  his 
seat  (on  December  14)  in  the  United  States 
Senate  as  one  of  the  first  Senators  from  Ala- 
bama. He  remained  in  the  Senate  by  reflection 
until  1844,  serving  after  1838  as  President  pro 
tempore.  His  resignation  (April  16,  1844)  en- 
abled him  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Minister 
to  France.  While  holding  this  post,  he  is  said 
to  have  prevented  a  French  protest  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  Recalled  at  his  own  re- 
quest in  Septenber,  1846,  he  mB  appointed  to 
flu  a  vaeaninr  in  the  Senate,  took  his  seat  on 
July  13,  1848,  was  elected  for  the  ensuing  term, 
and  served  imtil  his  resignation,  in  January, 
1863.  In  1850-62  he  had  again  been  President 
pro  tempore.  In  1852  King,  who  had  been  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
vice  presidency  ever  since  1840,  wae  finally 
niuoed  for  that  office  on  the  Pierce  ticket  uid 
was  elected.  B^ore  the  inauguration,  however, 
his  hMltii  began  to  fail  rapidly,  and  he  went  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  where  by  special  act  of  Congress 
he  was  allowed  to  take  the  oath  of  office  on 
March  4,  1853.  He  never  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  however,  but  died  shortly 
after  hia  return  to  Alabama  in  the  following 
April. 

EINO-AT-ABMS,  or  Einq-of-Abus.  The 
title  of  the  principal  heraldic  officer  of  any  coun- 
try. There  are  four  in  England,  of  whom  three 
(Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Norroy)  form  the  Col- 
lege of  Heraldry.  The  fourth  is  Bath  king-at- 
arms. 

Garter  principal  king-at-arms  was  instituted 
by  Henry  V  (1417  aj>.)  for  the  service  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  Hia  duties  include  the 
regulations  of  the  arras  of  peers  and  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter.  In  the  capacity  of  king- 
at-arms  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  he  has  apart- 
ments  within  the  castle  of  Windsor,  and  a 
mantle  of  blue  satin,  with  the  arms  of  St. 
George  on  the  left  ehotilder,  besides  a  badge  and 
acep^e.  His  official  costume,  as  principal  king- 
at-arms  of  England,  is  a  surcoat  of  velvet,  richly 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  a 
crown,  and  a  collar  of  SS.  Clarencieux  and 
Norroy  have  jurisdiction  to  the  south  and  north 
of  the  Trent  respectively.  They  arrange  and 
register,  alone  or  conjointly  with  Garter,  the 
arras  of  all  below  the  rank  of  the  peerage. 
Kings-at-ums  were  formerly  entitled  to  wear 
crowns  on  all  occasions  when  the  sovereign  wore 
his;  now  they  assume  them  only  at  the  cere- 
mony of  a  coronation.  Their  installation  an- 
ciently took  place  with  great  state  and  always 
on  a  Sunday  or  a  festival  day,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  the  King,  the  Earl  Marshal, 
or  some  other  person  duly  appointed  by  royal 
warrant.  Bath,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
college,  takes  precedence  of  darencieox  uid 
Nom^.  Hia  office  was  created  in  172S,  for  the 
service  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  when  it  was 
instituted  by  George  I  and  he  was  constituted 
Gloucester  king-at-arms. 

The  chief  heraldic  officer  for  Scotland  is  called 
Lyon  king-at-arma  (q.v.),  who  since  the  Union 
has  ranked  next  to  Garter.  His  title  is  derived 
from  the  lion  rampant  in  the  Scottish  royal 


insignia,  and  he  ho|dB  his  oQke  immediately  from 
the  sovereign,  and  not,  as  the  English  king-at- 
arms,  from  the  Earl  Matshal.  Before  the  revo- 
lution be  was  crowned  By  the  Hovereign  or  his 
commissioner  on  receiving  his  office. 

There  is  one  king-at-arms  in  Ireland,  named 
Ulster.  The  royal  ordinance  relative  to  the 
Order  of  St.  Patrick,  issued  May  17,  1833. 
declares  that  in  all  ceremonials  and  assemblies 
Ulster  shall  have  place  immediately  after  the 
Lyon.  Consult  Fox-Daviea,  Complete  Ouide  to 
Heraldry  (London,  1909). 

EllfO  ATTE.   In  Scandinavia,  the  little  auk. 
See  DbVEKiE. 

KINGBIBD.  One  of  the  most  useful  and 
interesting  of  the  American  tyran,t  flycatchers 
(Turannufi  tyratmus).  The  bird  is  leas  than  9 
inobes  in  length,  and  its  plumage  is  grayish 
slate  color  above  and  white  beneath;-  but  con- 
cealed on  the  very  top  of  its  head  It  has  an 
erectile  patch  of  rermtlion  feathers  suirounded 
by  white  and  orange. 

The  notes  of  the  kingbird  are  not  musical,  but 
are  vigorous  and  attractive,  though  often  petu- 
lant. Some  observers  claim  that  during  the 
breeding  season  the  male  gives  utterance  to  a 
soft  and  veiy  pleasing  song,  but,  as  he  lades  the 
vocal  apparatus  of  a  true  song  bird,  this  state- 
ment is  doubtful.  The  food  of  this  flycatcher  is 
insects  captured  on  the  wing,  including  bees, 
whence  the  bird  is  often  known  as  Uie  bee 
martin.  The  kingbird  occurs  throughout  North 
America  during  the  summer  and  is  abundant  in 
the  Eaat  as  far  north  as  New  Brunswick  and 
common  in  the  Middle  West  up  to  Manitoba, 
hut  rare  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountaiha.  In 
September  it  migrates  to  Central  and  South 
America,  where  it  remains  tiirough  the  winter, 
returning  in  season  to  reach  its  northern  limits 
early  in  May.  The  nest  is  a  well-built  structure 
on  the  end  of  a  branch,  often  of  an  apple  tree; 
it  is  composed  mainly  of  weed  stalks,  grasses, 
and  rootlets,  with  moss,  plant  down  and  the 
like  in  the  lining.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in 
number,  are  very  handsome,  creamy  white, 
sharply  spotted  with  umber  brown. 

Several  relatives  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  southward  are 
often  called  kingbirds,  each  designated  by  some 
differential  name,  as  the  Arkansas  kingbird 
{Ti/rannus  verticalis)  of  the  Southweatern 
States,  Cassin's  kingbird  {Tyrtmrma  vooiferans) 
of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region,  and  the  gray 
kingbird  (Tyranwts  dominioensia)  of  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  great-crested  flycatcher  {Myiarchug  erini- 
tua)  is  a  related  species,  conunon  and  con^icn- 
OUB  through  the  eastern  United  States,  where 
it  is  easily  recognized  by  its  brave  aspect,  large 
crest,  and  loud  but  not  unmusical  cry.  Its 
plumage  ia  olivaceous  above,  browner  on  the 
head,  throat  ash  gray,  abdomen  yellow.  It  is 
remarkable  for  almost  invariably  weaving  into 
its  rough  nest,  which  is  usually  placed  in  some 
niche  or  hollow  in  a  decaying  tree  stenii  the 
cast  skins  of  one  or  more  snakes,  and  also  for 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  its  %gs,  which  are  'huff 
brown,  covered  with  irregular  lengthwise  lines 
as  if  scratched  with  a  fine  pen.  See  Plate  of 
Typical  Fltcatchebs,  with  the  article  Flt- 
CATCHKB,  and  Colored  Plate  of  Eaos  of  Sonq 
BiBOS. 

The  kingbird  of  India  and  the  East  is  a 
drongo  ( q.v. ) . 
KING  CEBO.   See  CsBO. 
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KING  CSABI.E8  Z^ND,  or  EuNo  Kabl 
Land.  A  name  often  but  erroneously  given  to 
the  little-known  group  of  Islands  which  are 
Bituuted  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen.  The  more 
{'Huterly  of  the  two  large  islands  of  the  group, 
l>ropcrly  called  King  Charles  laland,  is  in  lat. 
70°  X.,  long.  28"  E.   See  Wyche's  Island. 

KING  CHASLES  SPANIEL.    See  Spanhx. 

KING  COBBA.    See  Hau^btao. 

KING  COLE.   See  Cole,  King. 

SING  CONCH.  A  local  name  in  Florida  of 
8trotttbv8  gigas.  See  Conch,  and  cf.  Queen 
Conch. 

KING  CBAB.  A  large,  eingular  crustacean- 
like  animal  of  the  gonus  Limulus,  aUo  called 
horseshoe  and  helmet  crab.  It  is,  with  four 
other  species  living  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
eastern  Asia  from  Japan  to  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  sole  surviving  representative  of 
a  large  group  (Merostomata,  q.v.)  which  dates 
from  Cambrian  times.  The  king  crab  of  the 
northeastern  American  coast  is  a  large  animal, 
sometimes  nearly  2  feet  in  length,  including  the 
caudal  spine.  Its  body  is  formed  of  two  regions, 
the  head  and  abdomen  or  hind  body,  the  caudal 
spine  being  a  moditication  of  the  ninth  or  last 
abdominal  segment.  The  large,  broad,  lunate 
head  is  in  general 
shape  like  a  horse's 
hoof;  hence  the  local 
name  given  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  composed 
of  six  fused  s^- 
ments  and  bears  six 
pairs  of  legs,  ending 
in  forceps,  corre- 
sponding in  position 
to  the  antennie, 
laws,  and  maxilla 
of  the  lobster  or 
crab.  On  each  side 
of  the  head  are  two 
compound  eyes,  lu- 
nate in  shape,  the 
surface  of  which  is 
smooth,  while  there 
is  a  pair  of  minute 
simple  eyes  situated 
one  on  each  side  of 
a  low  conical  spine 
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a,  a,  appendages  of  head;  b, 


he«ul  (buckler):  e,  op^rculiun, 
behind  which  are  seen  the  other 
abdomin&l  appendases:  d.  ab- 
domen: e,  caudal  spine  or  Wlaon. 


in  the  middle  near 
the  front  edge.  The 
legs  art'  armed  on  the  basal  joint  with  sharp 
spines  pointing  inward  for  retaining  the  food  or 
prey.  The  males  differ  from  the  females  chiefly 
in  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  second  pair  of  l^s, 
which  end  in  ti  swollen 
thumb  (next  to  the  last 
joint)  and  a  slender 
finger  (last  joint).  The 
abdomen  consists  of  nine 
segments,  which  arc  dis- 
tinct in  tlie  larva,  but 
which  on  hatching  be- 
come fused  blether.  It 
bears  six  pairs  of  broad, 

leanike  f«t,  those  of  ^  ^  ^  le^ 
each  pair  fused  father  Been  beneath,  ahowing 
along  the  median  line,  all  the  book  pila  (?)  of  Ltmw 
but  the  first  pair  bear- 

ing  on  each  side  a  set  of  about  100  leaflike, 
flat,  thin,  oval  gills.  The  abdominal  limbs  of  the 
first  pair  are  called  the  operculum,  since  they 
form  a  structure  which  overlaps  the  other  ab- 
dominal legs,  and  on  the  underside  bears  two 
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papillft  out  of  which  the  eggs  pMS  or,  in  the 

male,  the  seminal  fluid. 

The  internal  anatomy  is  remarkable  for  the 
shape  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  being  in 
front  of  the  oesophagus,  which  passes  through  a 
nerve  ring,  which  distributes  nerves  to  the  head 
appendages.  The  arteries  are  very  numerous, 
dividing  into  numerous  microscopic  branches, 
while  the  nerve  ring  and  principal  nerves  are 
coated  by  nn  arterial  membrane,  so  that  the 
blood  bathes  the  whole  nervous  system  exc^t 
the  brain. 

Unlike  the  Crustacea,  the  female  king  crab 
buries  her  eggs  in  the  sand  between  tide  marks 
and  then  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
until  the  young  hatch.  They  are  laid  in  the 
Northern  States,  according  to  the  locality,  from 
the  end  of  May  till  the  end  of  June — sometimes 
in  July.  The  young  hatch  from  a  month  to  six 
weeks  after  oviposition.  The  female  lays  at 
spring  tide  at  high  water,  and  the  ^gs  are  fer- 
tilized by  the  male  after  they  are  extruded,  he 
being  slightly  attached  by  his  claws  to  the  ab- 
domen of  his  mate.  Before  hatching  the  shell 
bursts  open,  while  the  serous  membrane  within 
distends,  acting  as  a  thin,  transparent,  vicarious 
ej^hell.  The  young  or  larva  just  before  hatch- 
ing passes  through  a  trilobite  stage,  the  seg- 
menra  being  distinctly  marked  and  the  body  di- 
vided into  three  longitudinal  lobea.  The  caudal 
spine  is  rudimentary,  becoming  longer  after  each 
molt.  The  first  molt  occurs  between  three  and 
four  weeks  after  hatching,  the  shell  or  skin  split- 
ting open  around  the  front. 

The  king  crab  burrows  in  the  sand  and  mud  of 
quiet  bays  and  shallow  estuaries  and  is  not  to 


A  man  onu. 
In  the  attitade  of  beBiiudiig  to  die,  or  of  turainc  ow. 

be  found  on  the  outer  rocky  shores  of  New  Eng^ 
land.  It  lives  on  shellfish  and  worms,  seizing 
them  in  a  haphazard  way  as  it  burrows  through 
the  soft  sand  or  mud,  for  which  the  body  is  ad- 
mirably adapted.  When  it  burrows,  the  head  is 
bent  down  at  right  angles  to  the  hind  body,  and, 
if  disturbed,  the  caudal  spine  is  held  vertically, 
as  a  means  of  defense.  It  is  extremely  large 
and  abundant  in  Delaware  Bay  and  on  the  coast  * 
of  New  Jersey,  where,  after  being  dried,  it  is 
used  as  a  fertilizer;  it  is  also  fed 'to  swine  and 
poultry.  It  also  serves  as  a  bait  for  eels  and 
other  fish.  In  the  Moluccas  the  animal  may  be 
seen  for  sale  in  the  market,  being  eaten  by  the 
lower  classes  of  people-  In  the  southmi  United 
States  ft  is  called  casserole  fish,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  saucepan  or  casserole. 

The  distribution  of  the  king  crab  {LinuduM 
polyphemus)  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  is  very  wide;  it  ranges  from  a  point 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Kennebec  and  Penob- 
scot rivers  of  Maine  to  Mexico,  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  the  West  Indies,  seeming  to  attain 
its  greatest  size  at  Cape  Hatteras  and  on  the 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  shores.  The  five 
existing  ^ecies  of  Limulus  (one  American  and 
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four  Asiatic)  have  been  recently  divided  by 
Pocoek  and  also  by  Packard  into  three  genera. 
One  species  of  Taohypleut  ( TachypleuB  tridenta- 
tu*)  abounds  in  eoutbeni  Japan  and  the  Chinese 
seaa;  another  (Tachypleus  moluccanus)  inhabits 
the  Molucca  Islands,  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
and  southern  China;  and  Taohypleus  gigat, 
Malaysia,  Gulf  of  Slam,  Singapore,  and  Torres 
Strait.  Carcinoacorpiua  rotitndicauda  ( Latr. ) 
occurs  in  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  islands, 
Siam,  and  Malaysia.  This  last-named  genus  is 
the  most  primitive  form,  all  the  head  appendages 
ending  in  forceps  much  like  those  of  the  female; 
while  the  most  specialized  form  is  Tachypleut, 
in  which  the  second  and  third  feet  end  in  for- 
ceps; Litnulus  polyphcmua  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two.  None  has  survived  in  £urope 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  except  as  stated 
above. 

The  systematic  position  of  the  king  crab  is 
nnsettled,  but  it  is  allied  to  the  trilobites  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  the  arachnids  (aoorpiona)  on 
the  other.  It  represests,  according  to  Packard} 
a  class  (Merostomata  of  Dana)  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  trilobites  and  the  Arach- 
nida,  with  no  near  affinities  to  the  Crustacea. 
Limutua  is  an  ancient  form,  of  great  vitality, 
withstanding  exposure  for  a  day  or  two  to  Uie 
dry  air  or  sun,  and  is  an  exan^le  of  a  per- 
sistent type. 

Allied  to  the  order  Xiphomra,  of  which  Ltmu- 
luM  is  the  t^pe,  is  the  order  Eurypterida,  a 
group  of  fossil  form,  ranging  from  the  Cambrian 
to  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  Burypterus,  Pterygottts,  SUmonia,  etc. 
(See  Mebostomata. )  The  family  to  which 
lAtnuIut  belongs  began  to  flourish  in  the  De- 
vonian, and  the  Limulitg  of  the  Jurassic  and 

fireeent  times  was  represented  in  the  Carl>on- 
ferona  period  by  small  king  crabs  (Preatwiohia^ 
B^inurua)  which  were  scarcely  over  2  inches  in 
length. 

Bibliography.  Van  der  Hoeven,  Recherohes 
sur  I'hiatoire  natitrelle  et  I'anatomie  des  limules 
{Leyden,  1838);  A.  S.  Packard,  "Embryology 
of  Limulus  Polyphemus,"  in  American  Natural- 
wf,  vol.  iv  ( Salem,  1870 ) ;  id.,  "Development  of 
Limutus  Polyphemus,"  in  Memoirs  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  ii  (Boston, 
1871 ) ;  A.  Milne-Edwards,  "Recherches  snr 
I'anatomie  dea  limules,"  in  Annales  de  Science 
Katurelle,  vol.  xvii  (Paris,  1872);  A.  S.  Pack- 
ard, "Anatomy,  Histology,  and  Embryology  of 
Limulus  Polyphemus"  (Boston,  1880);  Kings- 
ley,  "Notes  on  the  Embryology  of  Limulus,"  in 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science, 
vol.  XXV  (London,  1885) ;  A.  S.  Packard,  "Em- 
bryology of  Limuliia,"  in  Jourtml  of  Morphology, 
vola.  viU  viii  (Boston,  1892-93);  id,  "Further 
Studies  on  the  Brain  of  Limulus  Polyphemus, 
with  Notes  on  its  Embryology,"  in  Memoirs  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  vi  (Wash- 
ington, 1893);  Pocock,  "Taxonomy  of  Kecent 
Species  of  Limulus,"  in  Annala  and  Magaeine  of 
Natural  History,  vol.  ix  (7th  scries,  London, 
1902) ;  William  Patten,  Evolution  of  the  Verte- 
brates and  their  Kin  (Philadelphia,  1912),  con- 
taining a  biblic^raphy ;  for  reference  to  the 
earliest-known  figure  of  a  king  crab  (dSSS), 
see  W.  T.  Caiman,  "An  Early  Figure  of  the 
King-Crab,"  in  Science,  vol.  xxvii  (New  York, 
1908). 

KINO  CBOW.  A  drongo  (q.v.)  ;  specifically, 
the  black  drongo  [Diarurus  ater)  of  all  India 
and  eastward.    It  is  black,  wiUi  a  steely-blue 


gloss,  and  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  con- 
spicuous birds  of  India,  where  it  is  often  seen 
searching  for  insects  on  the  hacks  of  cattle. 
It  nests  in  trees.  Consult  the  books  of  Oates, 
Jerd(Hi,  Blanford,  and  other  East  Indian  zoolo- 
gists. 

KUra  DUCK.    The  spectacled  eider  (q.v.). 

KING  EAOLE.  The  European  imperial  eagle 
{EalicEetus  heliaca).    See  Eaoo:. 

KINO^ISH.  Any  of  several  fishes  conspicu- 
ous for  strength  or  some  other  quality.  1.  The 
cero,  or  king  cero.  See  Cero.  2.  In  California, 
the  littie  rimcador  (OeHyonemuc  lineatus),  3. 
The  moonfish  (Lampria  Uma).  See  Opah,  and 
colored  Plate  of  Game  Fishes,  under  Tbovt. 
4.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Mentidrrhus,  of  the 
family  Scisenidee  (croakers ) ,  specifically  the 
hake,  sea  mink,  or  Northern  whiting  {Menticir- 
rhua  aamitilis),  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
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food  fishes  in  the  Northern  markets.  It  is  espe- 
cially numerous  and  well  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York,  where  it  appears  early  in  the 
spring,  along  with  the  squeteague,  and  is  likely 
to  keep  in  company  with  it,  for  both  seem  fond 
of  running  up  rivers  to  a  point  where  the  water 
is  decidedly  freshened  between  tides.  Thus,  they 
ascend  the  Hudson  as  far  at  least  as  Osaining. 
Th^  are  apt  to  run  in  schools,  and  they  seem 
to  prefer  a  hard  sandy  bottom,  the  edge  of  chan- 
nels, and  the  neighborhood  of  sand  bars.  They 
gather  about  oyster  beds  and  may  be  seen  fight- 
ing for  the  worms  and  crustaceans  dislodged  in 
taking  up  the  oysters.  The  kingflsh  takes  a  bait 
of  pieces  of  clam  or  soft  fish  readily  and  affords 
excellent  sport.  The  niunbers  seen  and  taken 
vary  greauy,  however,  from  year  to  year.  A 
closely  related  species,  the  whiting  {MenHeir- 
rhua  tmericamts) ,  is  the  one  more  usually  called 
kingflsh  in  the  Carolina^  and  southward.  See 
Whiting. 

KINGKnSHEB.  A  ci^  and  the  county  seat 
of  Kingfisher  Co.,  Okla.,  34  miles  west  of 
Guthrie,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad  (Map:  Oklahoma,  D  3).  It  has 
considerable  trade  as  a  distributing  and  export 
centre  for  a  productive  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing district.  The  city  contains  the  Kingfisher 
C(Ml^e  and  a  Federal  building.  It  has  adopted 
the  commission  form  of  government.  Pop.,  1900, 
2301;   1910,  2638. 

KINGIFISHEB.  A  widely  used  name  for  the 
nonpaseerine  birds  of  the  family  Alcedinidse, 
characterized  by  the  curious  B3rndactyl  feet,  the 
outer  and  middle  toes  being  coherent  for  half 
their  length.  In  addition  to  this  peculiarity  the 
kingfishers  have  large,  straight  bills,  with  deep 
gape;  the  tongue  is  very  small  or  rudimentary; 
the  nostrils  are  basal;  the  tarsi  are  very  short, 
and  the  tibis  are  naked  below.  The  family  is 
very  well  defined  and  is  related  to  the  hombills 
(Bucerotidec).  In  their  manners  and  breeding 
habits  there  is  a  remarkable  nniformi^  among  < 
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the  kiiwflBherB.  All  are  rather  solitary  birds. 
They  eit  motiooless  while  watching  for  prey 
and  seize  it,  when  discovered,  by  a  quick,  vigor- 
ouB  niBh  and  then  return  to  tbeir  poat  to 
swallow  it  at  leisure.  All  breed  in  holes  and 
lay  smooth,  white,  more  or  less  spherical 
The  family  includes  something  like  160  species, 
the  geographical  distribution  of  which  is  nn- 
ueually  peculiar  and  intereflting.  Only  six,  or 
perhaps  eight,  species  occur  in  all  of  America, 
and  these  all  belong  to  a  single  genus  {Oeryle), 
which  also  occurs  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Old  World.  The  Papuan  region  ia  the  centre  of 
abundance  for  the  family,  having  13  genera,  of 
which  eight  are  endemic.  From  that  centre  the 
family  fades  away  in  all  directions — Australia 
having  four  genera,  the  Oriental  r^ion  six,  and 
the  Ethiopian  region  six.  The  kingfishers  fall 
very  naturally  into  two  subfamiHes,  though  the 
differences  between  them  are  more  in  habits  than 
in  structure;  the  Daceloninte  are  insectivorous 
and  reptile-eating  birds  with  a  depressed  bill, 
and  the  Alcedininn  are  the  true  kingfishers, 
living  verv  largely  on  fish  and  having  a  com* 
presMd  bill.  A  recent  classification,  baaed  upon 
somewhat  involved  characters,  adds  a  third  sub- 
family, Cerylinee. 

Bacelon^uB.  The  Dacelonins  are  all  Old- 
World  birdsj  often  found  far  from  water,  to 
which  they  seldom  resort;  tttey  breed  in  holes 
in  trees  and  pick  their  insect  and  reptile  food 
from  the  ground  by  darting  down  on  it  from 
above.  Atout  80  species  are  known,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  belong  to  the  genera  Dacelo, 
Halcyon,  Tantfsiptera,  and  Ceyx.  The  first  of 
these  includes  the  famous  laughing  jackass 
(q.v.)  of  Australia,  renowned  not  only  for  its 
discordant,  laiq;hing  ery,  but  for  being  a  king- 
fisher which  never  fishes  nor  goes  near  the 
water.  For  this  latter  reason  all  the  Daceloninn 
are  sometimes  called  (at  least  in  books)  king- 
hunters  or  dry-land  kingftshers,  in  distinction 
from  true  kingfishers.  The  genus  Halcyon,  or 
Alcyone,  is  specially  characteristic  of  the 
Ethiopian  region.  The;  are  called  wood  king* 
fisheins,  and  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  but  eat 
lizards,  and  when  hard  pressed  vill  resort  to 
streams  and  catch  fish.  The  inner  front  toe  is 
short  and  rudimentary.  The  kingfishers  of  the 
genus  Tanyaiptera  are  peculiar  to  New  Guinea 
and  neighboring  islands  and  are  remarkable  for 
having  only  10  rectrices  instead  of  12,  the 
middle  pair  of  which  are  lengthened  and  de- 
prived of  barbs  for  a  part  of  their  length,  so 
that  they  are  racquet-shaped,  like  those  of  some 
motmots.  The  genus  Ceyw  is  notable  for  the 
absence  of  the  second  toe,  so  that  the  feet  are 
only  three-toed;  they  are  small  kingfishers  of 
the  Indian  region. 

AIcediBinie.  In  the  "true"  kingfishers,  of  the 
subfamily  Alcedinins,  we  have  to  deal  with 
birds  of  moderate  or  small  size  and  great  beauty 
of  plumage.  They  feed  primarily  on  fish  and 
are  therefore  found  about  ponds,  lakes,  or  rivers, 
or  bj  the  borders  of  the  sea.  They  breed  in 
holes  In  banks,  which  they  themselves  d^,  some- 
times to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  feet;  it  is  i^ow  work 
and  occupies  a  pair  of  birds  a  week  or  more. 
The  common  European  kingfisher  {Aloedo 
ispida)  and  the  belted  kingfisher  (Ceryle  alcyon) 
of  America  are  familiar  and  typical  examples  of 
this  group.  Tlie  form^  is  an  exquisite  little 
bird,  not  much  larger  than  a  big  sparrow,  with 
the  upper  parts  of  the  head,  the  scapulars,  and 
the  wing  coverts  dark  green,  the  last  two  with 


light  greenish-hlne  spots  and  markings;  tbs 

middle  of  the  back  is  bright  beryl  blue  and  the 
short  tail  is  azure  blue;  the  throat  is  white  and 
the  rest  of  the  luder  parts  are  deep  cinnamon. 
It  is  a  widely  distributed  bird  in  Europe  and 
prefers  the  smaller  streams  and  little  ponds  in 
parks  and,  besides  fish,  eats  insects,  crustaceans, 
mollusks,  and  worms.  It  is  probable  that  this 
bird  is  the  halcyon  of  the  anewitB,  about  which 
many  wonderfm  fables  were  current  «s  to  its 
power  to  quell  storms,  its  floating  nest,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  winds  duri^  its  breeding  season, 
which  was  thought  to  be  in  winter. 

The  American  "belted"  kingfisher  is  a  much 
larger  bird  than  the  European  species.  It  is  as 
much  as  13  inches  in  length,  but  its  colors 
are  not  nearly  so  brilliant,  although  they  are 
handsome.  The  upper  parts  are  bluish  gray, 
more  or  leas  spotted,  and  marked  with  whiter 
especially  on  the  wings  and  tail;  the  under 
parts  are  white,  with  a  band  across  the  breast 
and  the  sides  bluish  gray;  in  young  birds  Uie 
pectoral  band  and  sides  lire  tinged  with  rufous, 
while  in  the  fenuile  they  are  distinctly  rufous. 
The  belted  kingfisher  is  found  breeding  through- 
out North  America.  Its  cry  is  similar  to  a 
watchman's  rattle,  or  to  the  fisherman's  click 
reel,  as  John  Burroughs  happily  observes.  The 
only  other  kingfisher  occurring  in  Ntvth  America 
is  the  Texan  green  kingfisher  {GeryU  amertcmui 
teptentrionalia) ,  which  is  only  about  8  inches 
long  and  is  glos^  green  above  and  white  be- 
neath, the  lower  parts  spotted  with  green.  It 
is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
and  Colorado,  where  it  is  said  to  be  common. 

Consult:  R.  B.  Sharpe,  Monograph  of  the 
£injr/i«Aer  (London,  1871)  ;  Newton,  Dietionarjf 
of  Birda  (New  York,  1893-90) ;  W.  DeW.  Mil- 
ler, "Kevision  of  the  Classification  of  the  King- 
fishers," in  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Bulletin,  vol.  xxXi  (lb.,  1912),  and 
standard  authorities  on  European  and  American 
ornithology.  See  Dacelo;  Plate  of  Kinq- 
FisHBBs,  Motmots,  etc. 

KINO  aEOBOE'S  WAIL  The  name  com- 
monly given  to  that  part  of  the  stru^le  known 
in  European  history  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  which  was  fought  in  America.  In 
Europe  hostilities  b^n  with  the  invasion  in 
1740  of  tiie  Austrian  Province  of  Silesia  by 
Frederick  II  of  Prussia.  Prance,  Bavaria, 
Spain,  and  Saxony  soon  joined  in  a  league 
against  Austria,  while  hostility  to  France  and 
the  anxiety  of  Oeorge  II  for  the  safety  of  his 
Electorate  of  Hanover  early  drew  England  into 
the  struggle  on  the  side  of  Austria.  (See  Snc- 
CBBSioN  Wars.)  In  America  the  war  was  b^iin 
by  the  ci^>tnre  in  May,  1744,  of  Canso  in  Nova 
Scotia,  by  a  French  expedition  from  I<ouisburg. 
Fearing  that  the  French  would  follow  up  this 
success  by  an  attempt  to  conquer  all  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  ad- 
vised that  an  attack  be  made  against  Louisburg. 
The  Massachusetts  General  Court  agreed  to  the 
plan  and  appealed  to  the  other  Colonies  for 
assistance.  In  rem<onee  Pennsylvania  sent  pro- 
visions, and  New  Tork  some  artillery,  b\it  the 
men  were  furnished  by  the  New  England  Colo- 
nies alone.  William  Pepperell,  a  merchant  of 
Maine,  was  placed  in  command;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  April,  1745,  the  expedition,  consisting 
of  about  1 00  Colonial  vessels,  4000  Colon ial 
troops,  and  a  small  English  squadron  under 
Commodore  Warren,  appeared  before  Louisburg. 
The  place  was  so  strongly  fortified         it  Jiad 
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b«ni  T^arded  by  the  Fieneh  aa  impr^able, 
and  the  CAIoaial  troope  were  so  poorly  equipped 
and  had  so  little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war 
that  an  attack  upon  it  seemed  almost  hopeless, 
yet  after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks  the  fortresa  sur- 
rendered. In  the  three  following  years  there 
were  some  conflicts  at  sea,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable border  fighting ;  but  no  very  important 
operations  took  place,  and  a  much  discussed  plan 
for  reducing  the  whole  of  Canada  was  not  car- 
ried out.  The  struggle  was  browht  to  a  pause 
in  1748  by  tiie  Treaty  of  Aix*la-Chapelle,  which 
provided,  so  far  as  England  and  France  were 
concerned,  for  a  return  to  the  status  existing 
before  the  war  was  begun.  Louisburg  was  given 
back  to  France  in  retom  for  Madras,  much  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  New  England,  and  the 
boundaries  between  the  French  and  English 
colonial  possessions  were  left  unsettled.  Consult 
Francis  ^rkman,  A.  Seif-Oenturp  of  Oonfiiot 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1903),  and  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
France  in  America  (New  York,  1905). 

KINO  QEOSOE  V  LAND.  A  part  of  the 
north  coast  of  the  continent  of  Antarctica,  ex- 
tending  from  long.  144°  E.  to  153°  E.,  situated 
to  the  east  of  Adelie  Land.  It  is  an  ice-capped 
region,  discovered  and  explored  between  1911 
and  1913  by  Sir  Douglas  Mawson  (q.v.). 

KXHO  SAAKON  VIX  LAKD.  The  north- 
eastern coast  of  Victoria  Land,  faelnff  Melville 
Sound  (q.v.),  discovered  and  eiqtlored  by  Han- 
sen (1903-04). 

KINQ-THXTNT'EB.     The   great  Australian 
kingfisher.    See  Dagexo. 

KIIfCKLAKE,  Alexakdeb  Wiluau  (1800- 
91).  An  English  historian.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Kinglake,  lawyer  and  hanker, 
and  was  born  at  Tauntm,  Somersetshire,  Aug.  6, 
1809.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  friend  and  cont^- 
porary  of  Thackeray  and  Tennyson,  and  grad- 
uated M.A.  in  1836.  He  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  *- 
in  1832,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  soon 
acquired  a  large  practice.  About  1835  he  made 
a  tour  in  the  Orient  of  some  length,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  book  entitled  Eothea^  descriptive 
of  his  adventures  and  impressions.  It  was  not 
published  until  1844,  but  at  once  attained 
an  astonishing  popularity,  passing  through 
many  editions  in  England  and  America  and 
being  extensively  translated  on  the  Continent. 
He  joined  Saint-Arnaud'a  flying  column  in 
Algiers  in  1845  and  in  1854  followed  the  Brit- 
ish expedition  to  the  Crimea,  minutely  studying 
the  campaign.  In  1863  vols,  i  and  ii  of  bis 
magnum  opua.  The  Jnvasvm  of  the  Crimea,  ap< 
peared  and  fully  sustained  his  literary  reputa- 
tion. Vfdumes  iii  and  iv  were  published  in 
1868,  vols.  T  and  vi  in  187S-80,  The  last  and 
eighth  volume  appeared  in  1887.  His  antipathy 
to  Napoleon  III  and  the  actors  in  the  coup 
d'etat  was  marked.  From  1857  to  1868  he  sat 
in  Parliament  aa  member  for  Bridgewater  and 
in  1860  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Savoy  and  Nice.  He  died  in  Ix>n- 
don,  Jan.  2,  1891.  Consult  Tuckwell,  A.  W. 
Kinglake:  A  Biographioal  and  Literary  Studjf 
(London,  1002). 

XINQ  li^^'H-  A  famous  tragedy  by  Shake- 
speare, written  in  1604  or  1605,  and  produced 
before  King  James  at  Whitehall  on  Dec.  2G, 
1606.  The  story  on  which  the  play  is  founded 
is  told  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Layamon, 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  Holinshed,  and  others.  A 
dramatization  was  made  in  1693  or  1&04,  under 


the  title  of  the  Cfhronicle  Historic  of  King  teir, 
and  was  reprinted  in  1605,  probably  because  of 
the  success  of  Shakespeare's  play.  Percy's 
Reliques  preserves  the  ballad  of  King  Leir  and 
hit  Three  Daughters.  Lear,  King  of  Britain, 
desiring  to  be  freed  from  the  cares  of  ruling, 
divides  his  kingdom  between  hie  daughters 
Goaeril  and  R^^n,  who  profess  great  love  for 
him,  and  disowns*  his  youngest  £iughter,  Cor- 
delia, who  lores  him  most,  hut  doe»  not  satisfy 
him  in  the  expression  of  her  affection.  His 
elder  daughters,  having  secured  his  possessions, 
appear  in  their  true  character  and  by  their 
perfidy  and  beartlessness  drive  the  aged  King 
to  madness.  Cordelia,  married  to  the  King  of 
France,  comes  to  his  rescue,  but  fails  and  is  put 
to  death,  and  the  broken-hearted  King  dies  by 
her  body. 

KUTCKLET.  a  verr  diminutive  bird  of  the 
graius  Regulut,  formerly  classed  with  the  Old 
World  warblers  (SylTiide),  but  now  placed  in  a 
family  by  thems^ves,  RegulidEe.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  golden-crowned,  or  ruby-crowned,  or  flre- 
ereated  warbler  or  wren.  The  color  above  is 
light  olive  green;  below,  yellowiah  gray,  while 
the  crest  is  orange  yellow,  ruby  red,  or  fire 
orange,  bordered  with  black.  The  female  has  a 
paler  crest  or  none.  They  have  a  soft  and  pleas- 
inc  aoos,  frequent  eveKreens,  and  build  beauti- 
ful enpllke  nests,  wblcn  hang  on  the  twigs  of 
trees.  The  e^B  are  numerous  (5  to  10),  whit- 
ish, spotted  and  marked  with  pale  brown.  Ten 
species  are  known,  inhabitants  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  America.  Two  species  are  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  the  golden-crested 
kinglet  {Regulus  aatrapa),  which  is  the  amaller, 
only  4  inches  long,  and  the  ruby-crowned  kinglet 
(Regulus  oalettdula) ,  which  is  4^  inches  in 
lengtii.  Both  are  either  migrante  or  winter 
visitors  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  goldcrest  breeds  in  various  mountainous 
r^ons,  as  far  south  as  the  CaroUnas.  The 
rubycrown  is  a  famous  son^ter  and  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  our  spnng  migrants.  See 
Plate  of  Wbess,  Waeblebs,  etc. 

KINO  LOO.  In  a  fable  of  ^sop,  a  log  sent 
by  Jupiter  in  response  to  the  petition  of  the 
frogs  for  a  king.  Their  contempt  for  their  new 
ruler,  when  they  discovered  his  character,  led 
them  to  ask  for  another  king,  whereupon  Jupiter 
sent  a  stork,  who  began  to  devour  his  subjects. 

KINO  LOB.T.  A  bird  dealer's  name  for  an 
Australian  parrot  of  the  genus  Aproamictu»-~ 
not  a  true  lory  (q.v.). 

KING^MAEEB.,  THE.  A  title  frequently 
given  to  the  powerful  Richard  Neville,  £arl  of 
Warwick.    See  Wabwick. 

KINOUAN.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  o{ 
Kingman  Co.,  Kans.,  46  miles  west  of  Wichita, 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  ana 
the  Miaaouri  Paciflc  railroads'  (Map:  Kansas, 
D  7).  It  ia  in  an  agricultural  and  atock-raiaing 
r^on,  has  abundant  water  power,  and  manu- 
factures flour  and  creamery  products.  The  city 
contains  a  Carnegie  library  and  owns  its  water 
works  and  el^ric-light  plant.  Kingman 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government  in 
1912.  It  was  formerly  the  site  of  one  of  the 
largest  salt  mines  in  the  country,  but  the  shaft 
was  deatrt^ed  by  fire  in  1910.  Fop.,  1900,  1786; 
1910.  2570. 

KINO  1C0NKE7.  A  semnopithecine  African 
monkey,  or  guereza,  of  the  genus  Colobus.  This 
genus  has  excited  much  interest  because  of  its 
approach  in  some  characters  to  the ^^nerican 
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divieion  of  monkeys.  These  cbaraotere  are  the 
practical  absence  of  the  thumb  and  the  wide- 
nc68  of  the  noBtrils.  Th^  are  slender  monkeys, 
with  well-marked  callosities,  and  have  a  large, 
complex,  sacculated  stomach  and  small  cheek 
pouches.  Elliot  recognizes  about  30  species,  all 
of  equatorial  Africa,  and  all  have  beautiful 
skins,  much  in  demand,  whence  some  species  are 
nearly  exterminated.  They  live  in  smalt  troops 
and  keep  to  the  tallest  jungle  trees.  Their  diet 
is  chiefly  leaves.  In  captivity,  owing  probably 
to  lack  of  accustomed  exercise,  they  do  not 
live  long. 

KXNGO,  kjlo'gA,  Thohas  Haksen  (1634- 
1703).  A  Danish  bymnologiat,  of  Scottish  de- 
scend born  at  -Slangerup.  His  secular  poetry 
was  popular  in  his  day,  largely  because  written 
in  Danish.  In  1673-81  he  published  Aandelige 
Sjungekor,  a  collection  of  hymns  superior  to 
anything  that  had  preceded.  An  authorized 
Kirkesalmebog  { hymn  book )  for  Denmark 
(1699)  contained  many  selections  of  his  writ- 
ing; the  new  Danish  Kirkeaalmebog,  now  in 
use,  has  100  of  Mb  hynms,  and  I>andstad*B  (q.v.) 
new  Kirkeaalmebog  for  Norway  and  for  Nor- 
w^ans  in  America,  1 1 7.  Kingo's  collected 
hymns  appeared  in  1827  and  his  Aandelige 
Sjungekor  in  1856. 

KXKTChOr-ABICS.    See  Kino-AT-AitMB. 

XING  OF  BEOOABS.  A  title  given  to 
Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,  a  noted  English  vaga- 
bond  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

JBXNO  07  DTTNCES.  A  nickname  ^>plied  in 
Pope's  Dunciad  to  CoUey  Gibber  (q.v.). 

KINO  OF  OCKHAIC,  Peteb,  first  Baron 
(1669-1734).  An  English  lawyer  and  politi- 
cian, cousin  of  John  Locke.  He  wae  born  in 
Exeter,  was  educated  at  a  Nonconformist  acad- 
emy in  Exeter  and  at  the  University  of  Leyden, 
began  the  study  of  law  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1694,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1008.  Ha 
entered  Parliament  in  1701  as  member  for 
Beeralston  in  Devonshire  and  became  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  Whig  party.  In  1708 
he  was  knighted,  in  1710  was  a  leader  in  the 
impeachment  proceedings  against  Sacheverell,  -in 
1714  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  in  1715  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  early  in  1726  and  presided  at 
the  trial  of  his  predecessor,  the  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field; was  made  Baron  in  May  of  the  same  year 
and  in  June  became  Lord  Chancellor.  Aa  judge 
of  Common  Pleas,  he  had  gained  a  r^utotioa 
for  impartiality  and  wide  legal  learning;  but 
the  transfer  from  a  civil  court  to  one  of  equity 
showed  him  deficient  in  the  details  of  chancei^ 
law,  and  his  inattention  to  the  cases  brought 
before  him  and  delay  in  handing  down  decisions 
were  in  complete  harmony  with  the  traditions 
of  English  chancery  proceedings.  He  resigned 
in  1733,  owing  to  a  suvke  of  paralysis.  He  de- 
livered several  decisions  which  established  prin- 
ciple!! in  equity,  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  published:  An  Enquiry  into  the  Con- 
gtitution,  DiscipliTte,  XJnity,  and  Wonhip  of  the 
Primitive  Church  (1691;  2d  ed.,  enlarged, 
1712)  ;  and  A  History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
(1702).  Consult  Welsby,  Lives  of  Eminent 
English  Judges  (London,  1846),  and  Campbdl, 
Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  (ib.,  1858). 

XING  OF  OCKHAK,  Peteb,  seventh  Babon 
(1776-1833).  An  English  economist,  who  sue- 
ceeided  to  the  family  title  in  1793.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Cambridge,   entered  the 


House  of  Lords  in  1797,  voted  with  the  Whig 
party,  and  spared  no  paiua  to  get  at  the  root  M 
all  matters  relating  to  the  currency.  His 
Thoughts  on  the  Effects  of  the  Bank  Restrictions 
(1804)  was  a  plea  for  specie  payments  which 
he  tried  to  enforce  upon  hia  own  estates,  and  in 
behalf  of  Catholic  emancipation  he  wrote  On 
the  Conduct  of  the  British  Oovemment  totcards 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  (1807),  while  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Corn  Laws  is  witnessed  by  A  Short 
History  of  the  Job  of  Jobs  (1846),  puUiahed 
posthumously.  Lord  Kit^  also  produced  a 
Life  of  John  Locke,  mth  Ewtracts  from  his 
Correspondence,  Journals,  and  Commonplace 
Books  (2  vols.,  1830;  Bohn's  ed..  1858). 

KING  OF  THE  HEBmNGS.  The  moonfish 
(Lampris  luna).  See  Kinqfish;  Moonfish. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  various  other  fishes, 
such  as  the  chimera  and  the  oarfish. 

XING  OF  THE  MACKERELS.  A  pelagic 
fish  {Raneania  frwuwta),  of  very  brilliant 
colors,  closely  allied  to  and  shaped  like  a  sunflsh 
{Mola),  which  is  occasionally  taken  off  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States.  Jordan  remarks 
that  a  similar  species  is  r^arded  about  the 
Sandwich  Islands  with  veneration  as  the  *^Dg 
of  the  tunnies  and  mackerels." 

KING  OF  THE  KXTLLETS.  A  small  fish  of 
the  Mediterranean  [Apogon  imherins),  renowned 
for  its  beauty.  It  is  bright  scarlet  with  minute 
black  spedta,  fins  and  tail  red  tipped  with  black. 
The  genus  is  a  large  one,  with  spectes  scattered 
throughout  the  tropical  world;  all  are  of  bril- 
liant cardinal,  scarlet,  or  carmine  hues. 

KUTG  FENGTmr.  The  largest  of  the  pen- 
guins {Aptenodytes  pennanti,  or  patagonica),  a 
native  of  the  Falkland  and  other  Antarctic 
islands.    See  Plate  of  Auks. 

KING  FHILIF'S  WAR.    See  Philip,  King. 

KING-POST.  In  architecture,  the  vertical 
post  or  strut  in  the  simplest  form  of  triangular 
'truM;  the  upper  end  k^ed  into  the  meeting 
ends  of  two  rafters  and  the  lower  mortised, 
pinned,  or  strapped  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
tiebeam.  Under  normal  conditions  it  is  not 
really  a  post  or  stmt,  but  a  vertical  tie  or 
suspension  member.  See  T^uss,  and  Illustra- 
tion under  Roof. 

KING  BAIL.  One  of  the  large  rails  ( Raliua 
degans )  of  the  eastern  United  States,  often 
called  "fresh-water  marsh  hen,"  in  distinction 
from  the  larger,  gr^er  clapper  rail,  or  "salt- 
water marsh  hen."  It  is  18  inches  long,  brown- 
ish black  trith  bright  chestnut  below  and  on  the 
wing  coverts.  It  nas  the  habits  of  the  ftimily. 
See  Rail. 

KINGS,  Books  of  ( Heb.  milakim.  Ok.  plp\oi 
^otriXeiidi',  bibloi  bosileiSn,  Lat.  libri  regnorum ) . 
The  name  given  to  two  of  the  canonical  hoolcs 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Originally  they  were  but 
one,  but  are  separated  in  our  manuscripts  of 
the  Greek  version  and  the  translations  depend- 
ent on  it,  in  which  they  are  designated  "the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  kingdoms" — the  books 
of  Samuel  forming  the  first  and  second.  This 
division  into  two  books  was  copied  by  the 
Vulgate  and  passed  thence  into  the  general 
usage  of  Christendom.  The  exact  titles  of  these 
books  in  the  English  Authorized  Version  are 
The  First  Book  of  fhe  Kings,  Commonly  C{Uled 
the  Third  Book  of  the  Kings,  and  the  Second 
Book  of  the  Kimgs,  Commonly  Called  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  Kings.  They  embrace  ( 1 )  the  reign 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i-xi);  (2)  the  history  of 
the  divided  kingdoms  of  Jodah  and  Israel  to 
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the  downfall  of  the  latter  (I  Kings  xii-Z  Kings 
xvii);  (3)  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah 
after  the  deBtruction  of  the  northern  kingdom 
until  the  Babylonian  captivity  (2  Kings  xviii- 
zxt). 

The  division  of  Kings  into  two  books  is  not 
warranted  by  the  contents  any  more  than  the 
separation  of  Kings  from  the  two  preceding 
books  of  Samuel.  The  four  books  constitute 
a  continuous  historical  series,  and  the  Greek 
version,  in  deugna:ting  them  all  ly  a  sini^e 
name,  obeys  a  correct  instinct  as  to  their  nature. 
What  we  have  in  Samuel  and  Kings  is  a  com- 
pilation, from  various  sourcea,  made  by  a  series 
of  editors  whose  aim  it  was  to  carry  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews  on  from  the  point  where  it  was 
left  by  the  compiler  of  Judges.  The  first  redac- 
tion of  the  sources  included  in  Samuel  and 
Kings  appears  indeed  to  have  been  made  before 
the  des^ctioD  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah, 
though  after  the  reformaUon  of  Josiah  (620 
B.C. ) ;  but  the  method  of  historical  composition 
among  the  Hebrews  left  it  open  for  later  editors 
to  make  all  manner  of  additions  and  insertions, 
which,  without  necessarily  effacing  the  work  of 
the  earlier  writers,  would  carry  the  history  still 
further  down.  The  considerable  variations  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  furnish  the  proof  for  the  assumption 
of  various  redactions  of  this  c<mipilation. 

Among  the  sonreea  embodied  in  the  boidra  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  the  most  notable  are:  In 
Samuel,  (I)  a  history  of  Saul,  compiled  by  a 
Benjamite  or  Judiean,  probably  in  the  ninth 
century  b.c.,  embodied  in  1  Sam.  ix-xiv;  (2)  a 
history  of  David,  containing  (a)  a  later  compila- 
tion {ninth  century)  embodied  in  1  Sam.  xvi- 
xxvi  and  2  Sam.  i-v,  xxi-xxiii,  and  ( b)  an 
earlier  one,  probably  made  by  a  contemporaiy 
(2  Sam.  ix-xx) ;  (3)  a  oonsiderahly  later  com- 
pilation of  the  history  of  Samuel  and  Sanl, 
scattered  through  I  Sam.  i-xxvi.  In  Kings, 
( 1 )  continuation  of  the  history  of  David,  found 
in  1  and  2  Samuel;  (2)  a  biography  of  Solomon 
embodied  in  1  Kings  iii-xi ;  (3)  stories  of 
prophets,  compiled  probably  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  embodied  in  1  Kings  xvii-xxi  and 
2  Kings  ii-xiii;  (4)  extracts  from  compilations 
known  as  "Book  oif  the  Kings  of  Israel"  and 
"Book  of  the  Kings  of  Jndah,"  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  compiler  of  Kings  has  in 
mind  a  single  work  covering  the  annals  of  both 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

These  as  the  main  sources  have  been  pieced 
together,  and  the  history  of  the  period  has  been 
included  in  the  compilation  brought  under  a 
single  aspect  through  the  skill  of  editors  who 
viewed  the  facts  of  the  past  as  illustrations  of 
their  religious  theory,  which  implied  that  Juda- 
ism arose  in  its  perfected  form  in  the  davs  of 
Moses,  and  that  all  the  disasters  and  misfor- 
tunes happening  to  Israel  are  punishments  sent 
by  Yahwe  for  disobedience  to  His  Law  as  given 
to  the  people  through  Moses.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  before  utilizing  the  valuable  material 
embodied  in  Samuel  and  Kings  to  make  due 
allowance  for  this  theory  and  to  diBtinguish 
carefully  between  facts  and  the  interpretation 

Sut  upon  them.  In  the  second  place,  as  in 
oshua  and  Judges,  the  careers  of  the  favorite 
heroes — notably  David  (q.v.)  and  Solomon  (q.v.) 
— have  been  embellished  with  legends  and  the 
characters  themselves  idealized  by  projecting 
into  the  past  views  and  religious  conceptions 
that  belcmg  to  much  later  ages.   The  same  ele- 


ment of  Itgmd,  and  to  a  certain  extent  myth, 
enters  into  the  stories  of  the  prophets  Elijah 
(q.v.)  and  Elisha  (q.v.),  while  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  are  judged  entirely  from  tlie 
point  of  view  of  the  above-outlined  pragmatic 
method  adopted  already  by  the  first  group  of 
editors.    On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  em- 

fhasized  that  the  extracts  from  the  annals  of 
arael  and  Judah  give  na  much  valuable  authen- 
tic history,  as  is  shown  by  the  references  in 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Syrian  inscriptions, 
such  as  the  inscription  of  Sheehonk  I  describing 
the  invasion  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam  (c.948 
B.C.),  the  Zakir  inscription  alluding  to  Bar 
Hadad  II  of  Damascus,  the  Mesha  inscription 
referring  to  Omri  and  Ahab,  the  inscriptions  of 
Tiglath-plleser  IV,  Shalmaneser  and  Esarhaddon 
referring  to  the  house  of  Omri,  to  Ahah,  Jehu, 
Pelcah,  Pekahiah,  and  Hoeea  of  Israel,  and  to 
Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  and  Hanasseh  of  Judah.  The 
chronol<^  of  Kings  has  been  in  part  conflrmed 
and  in  part  coi-rected  by  the  more  accurate 
Assyrian  chronology. 

BlblioCTaphy.  Consult  histories  of  Stade, 
Guthe,  Kittel,  Wellhauaen,  Reiian,  Kent,  and 
Piepenbring,  and  commentaries  by  Kittel  and 
Benzinger.  Among  older  commentaries,  those 
of  Thenius  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1873)  and  Keil 
(2d  ed.^  ib..  1B76)  are  still  of  value. 

KZHa  BAUEOH.    A  name  for  the  quinnat 
(q.v.). 

XXNG^  BXADSMEK.   See  Bliteoowitb. 

KINCKS  (or  QUEEN'S)  BENCH.  An  an- 
cimt  English  court  of  common  law,  which  sue* 
ceeded  tlie  Curia  Regis,  or  King's  Court,  in  its 
criminal  jurisdiction  and  also  in  a  few  civil 
matters.  This  jurisdiction,  however,  it  gradu- 
ally extended,  until  it  became  the  most  impor- 
tant common-law  court  of  the  kingdom,  having 
jnrisdiction  over  all  criminal  cases  on  the 
"crown  side"  and  all  civil  causes  between  subject 
and  subject  on  the  "plea  side."  It  also  had  Im- 
portant supervisory  powers  over  certain  inferior 
tribunals,  magistrates,  and  all  civil  corpora- 
tions. It  had  authority  to  pass  on  the  extent 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  courts  and  to 
remove  causes  to  itself  where  they  were  im- 
properly commenced  in  ,  such  courts.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  four  puisne 
or  associate  justices.  The  Chief  Justice  bore 
the  distinguiuied  title  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  By  the  judicature  acts  of  1873  it  was 
merged  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice;  but  the 
name  was  preserved  as  the  King's  Bench  Di- 
vision of  the  High  Court,  which  retains  its 
former  important  jurisdiction  as  well  as  that 
formerly  exercised  by  the  two  other  superior 
courts  of  eommon  law,  viz.,  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  (qq.v.). 
See   also   Ccbu   Hbois;    Judicatdbe  Acts; 

COCBT. 

KINOS^OBOUaH,    Edwau)    King,  Via- 

OODNT.    See  King,  Edwabd. 

KINO'S  COLItEOE.  The  name  of  the  col- 
lie in  New  York  City  which  later  was  called 
Columbia  College.   See  Columbia  Univkbsitt. 

KING'S  COIXEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.  A  col- 
lie of  Cambridge  University,  originally  known 
as  the  College  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  was  founded 
by  Henry  VI  in  1441,  along  with  Eton  College, 
Windsor,  as  its  preparatory  school.  The  col- 
lege was  the  first  in  Cambridge  to  he  designed 
on  a  splendid  architectural  scale,  of  which  the 
chapel,  begun  by  Henry  VI,  continued  by 
Henry  VII,  and  completed  by  Henry  VIII,  ij 
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now  the  most  striking  feature  and  the  only  part 
of  the  original  plan  fully  carried  out.  The 
foundation  consisted  of  a  provost,  70  fellows, 
and  BchoIarB,  chaplains,  clerks,  choristers,  and 
servitors  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  140. 
The  college  had,  from  the  first,  unusual  privi- 
leges, like  New  College,  Oxford,  such  as  exemp- 
tion from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arehbiahop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  even  of 
the  university,  in  matters  scholastic.  Till  1857 
the  members  of  King's  College  could  take  a 
degree  without  passing  the  university  examina- 
tions, which  privilege  tended  to  lower  the  schol- 
arship of  its  members.  The  revenues  of  the 
collie  are  said  to  have  been  reduced  by  Ed- 
ward IV^  but  were  increased  by  succeeding 
bmefactions.  The  college  had,  in  1013-14,  a  prov- 
ost, 47  fellows,  and  48  schobrs,  with  lecturers, 
tutors,  and  college  officers,  and  some  166  under- 

fraduates.  It  presents  to  some  40  livings. 
Ixcept  the  chapel,  the  buildings  are  not  of 
pronounced  distinction.  The  chapel,  however, 
is  the  finest  college  chapel  in  existence  and 
probably  the  finest  example  of  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  world  in  size,  form,  and  decora- 
tion. It  contains  some  of  the  best  glass  and 
wood  carving  in  England.  Among  the  worthies 
of  King's  have  been  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  the 
first  Sir  William  Temple,  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  Archbishop  Sumner,  Bishop  Pearson, 
and  Richard  Croke,  the  Greek  scholar.  See 
Eton  College  ;  Cambeidge,  Ukivkbsitt  of. 
Consult  T.  J.  P.  Carter,  King'a  College  Chapel: 
Its  History  and  Present  Conditions  (Iiondon, 
1867),  and  A.  A.  Leigh,  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge  (ib.,  18d9). 

KIN0*S  COXXXiaE,  LONDON,  Enoland. 
It  was  founded  in  1829  (opened  1831)  as  an 
outgrowth  of  a  division  in  opinion  between  the 
founders  of  the  University  of  London,  which  had 
been  established  in  1825-27.  King's  College, 
like  University  College,  became  a  teaching  body, 
while  the  University  of  London  became  an 
examining  body.  Since  1910  the  college  has 
been  a  part  of  the  University  of  London.  The 
colle^  IS  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  its  courses  embrace  theology, 
literature,  science,  pure  and  applied,  and  medi- 
cine. There  is  a  school  connected  with  the  col- 
lege, which  was  removed  recently  to  Wimbledon. 
It  is  now  located  in  the  east  wing  of  Somerset 
House.  In  the  museum  are  the  Babbage  calcu- 
lating machine  and  the  Geor^  III  collection  of 
mechanical  models  and  philoeophieal  instru- 
ments. The  college  is  one  of  the  few  in  Eng- 
land with  a  school  of  modem  Oriental  lan- 
guages. Perhaps  its  best-known  alumnus  is 
Dean  Farrar.  Other  students  were  Prof. 
Thorold  Rogers,  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
Professor  Cayley,  and  the  brothers  Rosaetti, 
whose  father,  Gabriete  Rossetti,  was  professor 
of  Italian  there.  In  1912-13  the  number  of 
students  was  2745. — King's  College  for  Women, 
which  was  founded  in  1877  and  combined  with 
King's  Colle^  in  1886,  is  now  located  in  Ken- 
sington and  in  1910  also  became  a  part  of  the 
University  of  London.  It  is  the  only  institu- 
tion in  England  offering  a  degree  course  in 
home  science.   There  are  about  100  students. 

KINO'S  (or  QUEEN'S)  COUNSEL.  In 
Great  Britain  a  title  of  honor  conferred  by 
royal  patent  on  barristers  of  distinction.  The 
patent,  issued  in  the  King's  (or  Queen's)  name, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
appoints  the  patentee  "one  of  our  counsel 


learned  in  the  law."  It  confers  no  office,  but 
gives  certain  rights  of  precedure  over  barristers 
not  so  honored  and  is  a  highly  valued  distinc- 
tion. King's  counsel  are  privileged  to  sit 
within  the  bar  and  wear  a  distinctive  costume, 
which  consists  of  a  silk  robe  and,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  full-bottomed  wig.  The  dwnity  is 
said  to  have  been  first  conferred  oo  Lord  Bacon 
by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  represents  in  modem  times  the  distinction 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  sergeante  at  law  (q.v.) 
or  Order  of  the  Coif,  now  obsolete.  It  exists  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies,  as 
well  as  in  England.  No  corresponding  dignity 
exists  in  the  legal  profession  in  the  United 
States.  See  BABRisim 

KING^  COTTNTT.  An  inland  county  of  Ire- 
land, boimded  east  by  Kildare  and  west  by  the 
Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  Roscommon 
and  Galway  (Map:  Ireland,  D  6).  Area,  778 
square  miles.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief  in* 
dustry,  the  soil  being  in  general  sterile.  The 
most  important  towns  are  TuUamore,  the  capi- 
tal. Birr,  Edenderry,  and  Clara.  Pop.,  1841, 
147,550;  1001,  «0,I87;  1911,  56,832. 

EINQ'S  COURT.    See  Curia  Reqib. 

KINa'S  DAUGHTERS  AND  SONS,  In- 
TEBNATioTf  AL  Obder  OF.  An  Organization  formed 
in  New  York  City,  early  in  1886,  as  a  distinctly 
spiritual  force.  At  first  women  only  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership,  but  the  society  was  soon 
enlarged  to  take  in  men  and  boys.  It  is  strictly 
undenominational,  organized  in  circles,  city  and 
county  unions,  chapters,  and  State  branches, 
and  has  a  central  council  which  is  incorporated, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  Ci^.  I^e 
social  and  religious  services  are  of  the  most 
varied  description,  each  circle  being  given  free 
choice  in  choosing  its  own  special  work.  The 
idea  is  to  work  "first  for  the  heart,  next  the 
home,  then  the  Church,  and  after  that  the  great 
outside."  The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  Maltese 
cross  of  silver,  bearing  the  initials  I.  H.  N. 
(In  His  Name).  A  monthly  magazine,  the 
Silver  Cross,  is  published  in  New  York.  There 
are  branches  in  32  States  and  8  Canadian  prov- 
inces and  circles  in  China,  Japan,  India,  uid 
Syria.  CTonsult  the  King's  Dmtghttri^  Teorbook 
(New  York). 

KINCPS  (or  QUEEN'S)  EVIDENCE.  In 
England  a  person  who,  having  been  an  accom- 
plice in  some  crime,  has  confessed  and  offered 
to  give  evidence  against  his  fellow  criminals. 
The  usual  practice  of  Uie  crown  in  such  cases  is 
to  pardon  the  person  so  testifying,  though  he  is 
not  as  a  matter  of  Ic^al  ri^t  entitiel  to  a 
pardon ;  and  an  application  is  geneimlly  made  to 
the  judge  to  admit  the  party  as  a  witness  on 
the  trial  of  his  accomplices.  A  similar  praetiee 
exists  in  Scotland,  the  public  prosecutor  having 
the  power  and  discretion  to  admit  the  confessii^ 
party.  For  the  corresponding  practice  in  the 
United  States,  see  STAiifs  Evidenok. 

KING'S  EVIL.   See  Scbotula. 

KINOSFOBD,  kingz'fgrd,  Chables  Leth- 
BBinoB  (1862-  ).  An  English  historical 
writer,  bom  at  Ludlow,  Shropshire.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  In  1880 
he  joined  the  editerial  staff  of  the  Dioftonary  of 
Tfational  Biography;  in  the  following  year  be- 
came examiner  of  the  Education  Department, 
of  which  he  was  assistant  secretary  in  1905-12; 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Song  of  Lewes  (1800);  The  Orusadet 
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(1894),  with  T.  A.  Archer;  Henry  V  (1908); 
Chroniclea  of  London  (1005) ;  Stow't  Survey  of 
London,  ufith  Introduction  and  'Notes  (190^); 
Sir  Otho  de  Orandiaon  (1009)  ;  The  First  Eng- 
UmH  Life  of  Henry  V  (1911)  ;  Bngliah  Higtorioal 
Literature  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (1013). 

KINGSPOaD,  William  (1810-98).  A  Cana- 
dian historiao,  born  in  tbe  Parish  of  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  London,  lingluid.  He  was  edn- 
eated  at  Cnmberwell  and  studied  architecture, 
but  his  tastes  were  otiierwise,  and' he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  dragoon  Kuards  when  16 
years  old.  In  1837  he  went  with  his  regiment 
to  Canada  and  rose  to  be  sergeant,  but  left  the 
army  (1841)  to  go  into  the  city  surveyor's 
oflSce  in  Montreal.  He  was  employed  in  tbe 
surrey  for  the  Lachine  Canal  (1846-48)  and  the 
following  year  came  to  the  Unit«d  States  to 
aid  in  the  building  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road. Thence  he  went  to  Panama  and  waa  an 
engineer  cm  the  railway  building  there.  After- 
ward be  was  surveyor  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad  and  then  a  district  superintendent  of 
the  line.  He  was  again  in  the  Canadian  public 
service  in  connection  with  tbe  Rideau  Canal  and 
was  Dominion  engineer  in  charge  of  tbe  harbors 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
1872  to  1879.  He  published  History,  Structure, 
mid  Statiatiea  of  Plank  Roade  in  the  United 
Statet  and  Canada  (1862),  Impreagions  of  the 
West  and  South  (1858),  The  Canadian  Canals 
(18i65),  A  Canadian  Political  Coin  (1874), 
Canadian  Archteology  (1886),  and  The  Early 
Bibliography  of  Ontario  (1802);  but  by  far 
bis  most  important  work  is  his  History  of 
Canada  (10  vols.,  1887-97),  the  result  of  17 
years'  faithful  study  of  the  Canadian  archives. 
Consult  T.  Q.  Marquis.  "English-Canadian  Lit^ 
erature,"  in  Canada  and  its  Provinoes,  vol.  v! 
(Toronto,  1914) .  See  also  Canadian  Liteutubb. 

XINaSLET,  kingzai,  Calvin  (1812-70).  An 
American  Methodist  Episct^al  bishop,  bom  in 
Annsville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  graduated 
from  Allegheny  Coll^  in  1841,  entered  the 
ministry,  and  from  1846  to  1856  was  a  professor 
in  his  alma  mater.  From  1866  to  1864  he  was 
editor  of  tbe  Western  Christian  Advocate  of 
Cincinnati.  The  General  Conference  of  1864 
elected  him  Bishop.  In  1867  he  viaited  the  mis- 
•iouB  in  Europe,  and  in  1889  he  started  on  a 
tour  of  all  the  mission  stations  of  the  Orient, 
beginning  with  Japan.  On  his  return  journey 
he  died  at  Beirut,  Syria.  Noted  as  a  debater, 
he  twice  discussed  with  Luther  Lee  in  public  the 
attitude  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  to 
slavery.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead:  a  Vimdioation  of  the  Literal  Resur- 
reeiion  of  the  Human  Body  (1847;  later  eds.) 
and  Round  the  World:  A  Bm-iea  of  Letters 
(2  vols.,  1871). 

KINGSLZT,  Chakub  (1819-75).  An  Eng- 
lish author  and  clergyman,  bom  at  Holne  vicar- 
age, Devonshire,  June  12,  1819.  He  entered 
Magdalen  Collie,  Cambridge,  in  1838,  where  he 
diatinguished  himself  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. In  1842  he  became  curate  and,  two 
years  later,  rector  of  Ih'ersley  in  Hampshire. 
In  1848  he  published  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
a  drama  of  medisval  piety,  which  contains 
■eattered  passages  of  rare  poetic  power  and 
beaufy.  "The  next  two  or  three  years  of  bis 
life  were  devoted — in  company  with  his  friend 
P.  D.  Maurice  and  others — to  the  physical  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  working  classes.  In 
1860-61  he  was  a  contributor,  over  the  signature 
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Parson  Lot,  to  the  Christian  Socialist,  His 
opinions  on  the  social  anarchy  of  modem  times 
are  to  be  found  in  his  Alton  Locke,  tailor  and 
Poet  (1849),  a  novel  of  some  power,  the  hero 
of  which  is  taken  from  a  London  workshop. 
This  was  followed  by  Yeast,  a  Problem  (1840), 
in  which  Kingsley  handles,  among  other  ques- 
tions, the  condition  of  the  English  agricultural 
laborer;  and  in  1853  by  Hypatia,  or  New  Foes 
with  an  Old  Faae,  a  brilliant  delineation  of 
Christianity  in  conflict  with  the  expiring  philos- 
ophy of  Greece  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century.  Two  years  after  he  published  West- 
ward Hot — probably  the  greatest  of  his  works. 
As  a  novelist,  he  excels  in  stirring  narrative 
and  in  description — witness  the  vivid  word 
paintii^  of  South  American  scenery  in  West- 
ward Hot  or  of  the  l^yptian  desert  "in  Hypatia. 
Other  works  of  his  are  the  famous  London 
sermon  called  Message  of  the  Church  to  Labor- 
ing Men  and  Two  Years  Ago  (1857),  Water 
Babies  (1863),  Hereward  the  Wake  (1860), 
The  Hermits  (1869),  and  At  Last,  a  delightful 
account  of  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  (1871). 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  modem  history  at 
Cambridge  in  1860  and,  after  resigning  that  post, 
waa  made,  in  I860,  canon  of  Chester  and  After- 
ward canon  of  Westminster.  In  1867  he  had  a 
passionate  controversy  with  John  Henry  New- 
man because  Kingsley  had  said  (1860)  that 
"tmth  for  its  own  sake  had  never  been  a  virtue 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy."  One  of  the 
most  impresatve  preachers  of  hie  day,  the  best 
of  his  published  discourses  are  to  be  found  in 
his  Twenty-five  Village  Sermons  (1840).  Kings- 
ley's  versatility  is  striking.  With  almost  equal 
fervor  he  studied  social  questions,  religion,  and 
soOlogy.  He  was  a  Christian  as  ardently  as 
he  was  an  admirer  of  Darwin  and  Huxley  and 
their  science.  Darwin  and  theology  seemed  to 
him  compatible.  Kingslev's  health  began  to 
fail  about  1863.  In  1874  he  visited  the  United 
States  in  search  of  health.  In  1875  appeared 
the  Lectures  Delivered  in  America.  He  died  at 
Eversley,  Jan.  23,  1875,  and  was  buried  there. 
Consult  the  Chester  edition  of  the  Works,  edited 
by  his  son,  Maurice  Kingsley  (14  vols.,  London, 
1900)  ;  Letters  and  Memories,  by  his  wife  (ib., 
1877;  condensed,  1883);  The  Life  and  Works 
of  Charles  Kingsley  (19  vols.,  New  York,  1902) ; 
and,  for  an  aspect  of  his  work,  Mauritz  Kauf- 
mann,  Charles  Kingsley,  Christian  Socialist  and 
Social  Reformer  (ib.,  1892)  ;  C.  W.  Stubbs, 
Charles  Kingsley  and  the  Christian  Social  Move- 
ment (New  York,  1899)  ;  F.  S.  Goldberg, 
"Kingsley  and  the  Social  Problems  of  his  Day," 
in  Western  Review,  vol.  clxvii  (London,  1907); 
C.  E.  VulUamy,  Charles  Kingsley  and  Christian 
Socialism,  "Fabian  Society,  Biographical  Series'* 
(No.  5,  ib.,  1914). 

KINGSLEY,  Henbt  (1830-76).  An  Enelish 
novelist,  the  brother  of  Charles  Kingsley,  oorn 
at  Bamack,  Northamptonshire.  From  King's 
College,  London,  he  went  to  Oxford,  but  at  the 
age  of  23  left  without  graduating  to  seek  bis 
fortune  in  the  gold  fields  of  Australia.  He  did 
not  find  it  directly  during  his  five  years'  quest, 
but  indirectly  through  his  novel,  Geoffrey 
HanUyn  (1869),  dealing  with  colonial  life, 
which  he  published  on  his  return.  While  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Review  he  was  also  its 
correspondent  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
and  was  credited  with  being  the  first  English- 
man to  get  into  Sedan  after  its  fall  (1870).  He 
wrote  some  16  noveta  and  did  misc^laneous 
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literary  work  in  addition  thereto.    £[ia  books  results  of  her  journeyB  were  published  in  itbe 

include,  notably:   Geoffrey  Hamlyn,  just  men-  exceedingly  interesting  Travels  in  We»t  ApHoa 

tioned;     Ravenshoe     (1862) ;     Austin    Elliot  (1807)    and    West   A/ruxm   StwdieB  (1899). 

(1863);   The  Hillyars  and  Burtons   (1865);  Early  in  1900  she  went  to  South  Africa  and 

Leighton  Court    (1866);   Biloote  of  Sileotet  was  attached  to  the  military  hospital  at  Simon 

(1867);  MademoiBelle  Mathilde  (1868);  Btret-  Town,  where,  after  nursing  Boer  prisoners,  she 

ton  (1869);  Old  Margaret  (1871);  The  Bar-  became  ill  and  died. 

veys  (1872) ;  Regiruild  Betkerege  (1874) ;  ?ium-       XINGPS  LYNN,  or  LYNN  BEOIS,  lln  rS'jls. 

her   Seventeen    ( 1875 ) ;    The   Grange   Garden  A  seaport  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  England,  3 

(1876) ;  Fireside  Studies  (1876).    His  Works  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Ouse,  and  41 

were  edited  by  C.  E.  Shorter  (12  vols.,  c.1906).  mites  northwest  of  Norwich  (Map:  England,  O 

KINOSLEY,  James  Luce  (1778-1852).    An  4).    The  harbor  of  Lynn  is  connected  with  the 

American  scholar,  born  in  Scotland,  Conn.   He  sea  by  a  waterway  and  has  large  docks  covering 

sraduated  at  Yale  in  1799,  two  years  afterward  more  than  100  acres.   It  has  fine  eccleeiaatical 

became  a  tutor,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  first  buildings,  St.  Margaret* s  Church,  containing  the 

professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Yale.    He  re-  finest  brasses  in  England,  national  schools,  and 

mained  in  this  position  until  1831,  after  which  charitable   institutions.     Its   grammar  school 

he  was  professor  of  Latin  (emeritus  in  1851)  (where  £ug«ne  Aram  was  usher)  was  founded 

until  his  death.    He  was  master  of  an  et^nt  in  1510  and  completely  rebuilt  in  1006.  The 

style  in  Latin  and  in  English  and  was  well  town  was  formerly  fortified  and  defended  by  a 

versed  in  American  history.    He  delivered  the  moat,  which,  with  ruins  of  the  walls  and  the 

address  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  handsome  Gothic  "South  Gates,"  still  exists.  The 

the  settlement  of  New  Haven  (1838)  and  wrote  town  owns  real  estate,  a  water  Biq>pl^,  electric 

a  brief  Bistory  of  Yale  College  (1835)  and  (in  works,  and  a  cemetery,  and  maintoms  baths, 

Sparks'a  American  Biography)  a  life  of  Ezra  free  HbiHTy,  fire  brigade,  and  a  technical  schooL 

Stiles,  president  of  Yale  College.    Consult  the  The  industrial  establishments  include  shipyard, 

memorial  addresses  by  T.  D.  Wooleey  and  T.  A.  oil  mills,  machine  shops,  iron  foundries,  brewer- 

Thacher  and  sketches  of  his  life  by  D.  C.  Gil-  ies,  matt  houses,  etc.    Lynn  received  its  first 

man. — His   son,   Henry   C.   Kingslet    (Yale,  charter  from  King  John  in  1204.    It  was  known 

1843),  was  treasurer  of  Yale  College  in  1862-  as  Lynn  Episcopi,  Bidiop'a  Lynn,  which  at  the 

86;  and  a  younger  son,  Wiujau  L.  EiNosLBT  Keformation  was  changed  to  Lynn  Regis,  or 

(Yale^  18^3),  was  long  the  editor  of  the  New  King's  Lynn.    Prances  Burney  (Madame  d'Ar- 

Engltmder,  until  his  death  in  1890.  blay)  was  a  native  of  the  town.    During  the 

XZNOnjnr,  Jonn  Stbbuno  (18S4-       ).  Eun^iean  War  of  1914  King's  Lynn  was  attacked 

An  American  zoologist  and  teacher,  bom  at  |^  a  German  aSrial  fleet.   The  presumable  ob- 

Cineinnatus,  N.  Y.    He  graduated  at  Williams  jective,  Sandringham  House,  a  residence  of  Queen 

College  in  1875  and  received  the  degree  of  Sc.D.  Alexandra,  was  not  damaged.  Pop.,  1901,  20,300; 
from  Princeton  in  1885.    Subsequently  he  was    1911,  20>201.     Consult:  Bicharda,  Bistory  of 

professor  of  zo61ogy  at  the  University  of  Indi-  Lynn  (Lynn,  ISI2) ;  Harrod,  Records  of  King's 

ana    (1887-89),   professor   of  biology  at  the  Lynn  (ib.,  1874). 

University  of  Nebraska  (1889-91)  and  at  Tufts  KING'S  UOTJNTAIN,  Batixb  of.  A  battle 
Collie  (1802-1013),  and  professor  of  zoology  fought  on  Oct.  7,  1780,  during  the  Revolutionary 
at  the  University  of  lUinois  after  1913.    In    War,  between  an  Ei^lish  and  Loyalist  force 

1884-96  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Amori-  of  about  1 100  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fergu- 
oan  Naturalist  and  after  1010  of  the  Journal  son  and  less  than  1000  Gkorgia,  North  Carolina, 
of  Morphology.  He  edited  the  Standard  Natu-  and  South  Carolina  badiwoodsmen  under  Wll- 
ral  Bistory  (6  vols.,  1886),  wrote  The  Natural-  liam  Campbell,  James  Williams,  Benjamin 
isfa  Assistant  (1882),  The  Embryology  of  Limu-  Cleveland,  Isaac  Shelby,  and  John  Sevier. 
lus  (1803),  Elementa  of  Comparative  ZoSlogy  King's  Mountain  is  a  ridge  more  than  a  mile 
(1806;  2d  ed.,  1904),  Text-Book  of  Vertehrate  long,  rising  nearly  100  feet  above  the  sur- 
ZoSlogy  (1899),  Guides  for  Vertebrate  Disseo-  rounding  country,  just  within  the  limits  of 
tion  (1007),  and  translated  and  edit-ed  Hert-  South  Carolina,  about  30  miles  west-southwest 
wig's  Manual  of  Zoology  { 1902 ;  rev.,  1912 )  and  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Here  Ferguson,  hard  pressed 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  (1012).  by  the  infuriated  militia,  intrenched  himself 
KINOSLEY,  Miss  Mabt  H.  (1862-1900).  and  was  soon  afterward  attacked  with  the 
An  English  traveler  and  author,  the  daughter  greatest  gallantry  by  the  Americans.  The  en- 
of  George  Henry  Kingsley  (1827-02)  and  niece  gagement  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  and  the 
of  Charles  Kingsley.  Born  at  Islington,  Lon-  English,  whose  commander  was  mortally 
don,  she  was  early  interested  in  science  and  wounded,  were  finally  forced  to  surrender,  after 
read  the  writings  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Lub-  having  lost  about  250  killed  and  wounded  and 
bock.  In  1893  ahe  went  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  664  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  28  killed 
In  Portuguese  West  Africa,  to  study  primitive  and  60  wounded.  This  victory,  lieaides  demon- 
religion  and  to  gratify  her  zest  for  scientific  strating  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  backwoods- 
research  and  for  collecting  qveeimeos  of  various  men,  forcel  Comwallis  to  postpone  for  a  time 
kinds.  She  returned  the  next  year,  after  en-  his  invasion  of  North  Carolina.  Consult 
countering  many  diflScuIties  and  traveling  Draper,  King's  Mountain  and  its  Heroes  (Cin- 
through  parts  of  the  country  known  only  to  the  cinnati,  1881),  and  McCrady,  South  Carolina 
natives.  In  the  latter  part  of  1894  she  returned  in  the  Revolution  (New  York,  1001). 
to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  lower  KINO  SNAKE.  1.  The  name  in  the  United 
Niger  region  and  studying  its  flora.  In '  the  States  of  a  variety  of  snakes  believed  to  make 
elephant  and  gorilla  countries  she  had  several  war  successfully  on  the  rattlesnake  and  copper- 
narrow  escapes,  traveling  frequently  up  the  head.  The  sn^e  most  usually  meant  by  it  in 
rtvers  and  through  the  bush  with  only  native  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  is  the  chain 
attendants.  She  traveled  through  the  Niger  snake  (q.v.),  but  the  whole  of  the  genus  Ophi- 
Coast  Protectorate,  Kamerun,  and  Gabun.   The    bo/us  is  properly  so  designated^  And  perbapi 
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more  generally  than  aa  chain  snakes.  They 
aometimeB  reach  10  feet  in  length  and  un- 
doubtedly do  occasionally  attack  and  eat  the 
poisoDOUfl  as  well  ae  some  other  snakes.  The 
king  Bnake  of  the  South  is  more  commonly 
Ophibolm  doUaUu,  the  analogue  of  the  North- 
em  milk  snake  (q.v.);  and  the  beautiful  red, 
black-baaded  Southwestern  relative  of  thia 
{Ophibolm  cocoineus)  is  the  red  king  snake. 
This  snake  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  colora- 
tion and  in  the  pattern  of  its  markiogs,  as  is 
displayed  in  the  accompanying  illustrauon. 


TABUTION8  IN  THE  CINQ  BNAES. 

Bit  out  of  10  varieties  of  coloration  And  relative  aise  of  tbe 
fc^m  enake  (OpAiboIiM  doliahu),  aa '  diatincuiehed  by  E.  D. 
Ccnpe.  J,  variety  triattgula  (milk  anake,  Q-v.).  dull  efaeatnut 
ana  black  on  a  crav  KrouDd;  Northeastera  States.  *.  vari- 
ety doliatu*  (tf^oal  king  anake).  ground  oolor  aafaen  to  ydr 
knriah,  taddlea  red  brown  with  black  border*;  southern 
United  StaW  and  eaattm  Mexico.  S,  variety  eUriaiM, 
blotches  ohoM)late,  ground  oolor  variable  gray:  aoutbeaatem 
United  States.  4,  variety  Umporalit,  groimd  color  yellow, 
■■ddlee  dark  chooolatej  Maryland  to  Texas.  S.  variety 
anttulata,  saddles  bright  rad.  intervening  apacea  olaar  yellow; 
T«ZM  and  Monoo.  ,  variety  eoceamu  (earn,  snaka,  a>v>). 
tarsB  nddiM  of  bi^ht  rad,  broadly  bordered  with  blade  and 
Mpanrted  by  yellow  rln^;  Florida  to  New  Manoo. 

2.  In  India,  the  banded  krait  (q.v.),  in 
translation  of  the  native  name  raj  samp. 

KINCPS  NOBTON  AJn>  KOBTHFIELB. 
Formerly  a  town  in  Worcestershire,  England, 
now  incorporated  with  Birmingham.  It  is  a 
growing  manufacturing  centre,  with  paper  and 
rolling  mills,  chocolate  factory,  and  screw 
works.    P<9.,  1901,  57,100;  1011,  81,153. 

KINO'S  QUUAIB,  kwlr.  A  sentimental 
poem  by  King  James  I  of  Scotland,  in  honor  of 
Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset.  Tlie  poem  has  six  cantos  and  is 
written  in  seven-line  stanzas,  afterward  called 
the  "rhyme  royal"  from  its  use  in  this  poem. 

KING'S  BSOULATIONS.    The  relations 


for  the  organization,  government,  and  discipline 
of  the  British  army.  The  occupant  of  the  Brit- 
ish throne  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  defensive 
and  offensive  forces  of  the  Empire,  the  governing 
rules  of  which  are  published  and  issued  in  Uie 
ruler's  name,  as  King's  Regulations— or,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Queen  Victoria,  Quem'a 
Regulationg. 

KING'S  SILVEB.  An  ancient  fine  paid  to 
the  crown  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in 
England,  aa  an  incident  of  the  aliwation  of 
lands  by  the  process  known  aa  levying  a  fine 
(q.V.). 

KINGSTON.  The  capital  of  Froutcnac  Co., 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  northeast  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui 
River  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  Bay  of  Quints, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Canadian  lakes  issue 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  (Map:  Ontario,  H  5).  It 
is  distant  172  miles  by  rail  from  Montreal,  from 
Toronto  163,  and  from  New  York  274  (direct). 
The  Rideau  Canal  connects  it  with  Ottawa,  and, 
besides  its  outlet  by  water,  Kingston  communi- 
cates with  all  parts  of  the  country  by  means  of 
the  Qrand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  Northern,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railways.  The  city  Is  the 
seat  of  a  United  States  consul,  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Kingston  and 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Ontario;  it  returns  one 
member  each  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  is  a 
port  of  entry  with  large  commercial  interests. 
Its  liarbor  is  sheltered  by  Wolfe  and  Simcoe 
islands  and  has  a  dry  dock  280  feet  long.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  grain-transshipping 
porta  in  the  Great  Lakes.  Its  proximity  to 
the  Thousand  Islands  makes  it  a  much  fre- 
quented summer  resort.  Next  to  Quebec  and 
Halifax,  Kingston  is  the  most  strongly  fortified 
place  in  Canada.  Several  accessible  points  are 
secured  by  batteries,  and  two  permanent  forces 
of  artillery  are  maintained.  The  noteworthy 
buildings  and  institutions  include  the  Anglican 
and  RoTnan  Catholic  eatiiedrals,  the  well-lmown 
Queen's  University,  Kchool  of  Mining  and  Agri- 
culture, Eastern'  Dairy  School,  Royal  Milita^ 
College,  School  of  Ounnery,  three  large  hospitals 
with  several  buildings  each,  two  old  people's 
homes,  four  orphanages,  the  provincial  peniten- 
tiary, and  the  Rockwood  lunatic  asylum.  The 
public  buildings,  ail  of  stone,  are  a  striking 
feature  of  the  city's  architecture.  The  city  is 
electrically  lighted,  has  street  railways  and  gas 
and  water  works,  and  four  public  parks.  Bioat 
and  ship  building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  arc  some  large  foundries  for  the 
manufacture  of  engines,  locomotives,  railway 
rolling  stock,  and  also  cotton  and  woolen  fac- 
tories. There  are  also  tanneries,  breweries, 
piano  factories,  smeltors,  tile  works,  eto.  The 
value  of  the  manufactured  output  in  1910  was 
98,860,142,  as  compared  with  $2,045,173  in  1000. 
A  gathering  ground  of  old  for  the  nelghboriog 
Indian  trilMs,  tbe  site  of  a  French  fort  from 
1673  till  1768,  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  in  1762,  was  laid  ovt  in  1703,  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1838.  After  tbe 
American  Revolution  its  original  name  of  Fort 
Frontenac  was  changed  to  Kingston  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists.  During  the  War  of 
1812  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  naval  force 
in  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  union  of  the  two 
Canadas,  in  1S41,  the  seat  of  government  was 
established  at  Kingston,  hut  was  removed  In 
1845.   Pop.,  in  1901,  17,961;  1011,  18,874. 
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'KHHQSTOTU.  Hie  capital  and  chief  seaport 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  situated  on  a  small, 
arid  plain,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  island 
(Map:  West  Indies,  C  3).  There  are  clean 
streets  and  a  good  water  supply  and  a  aevage 
system.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has 
electric  street  railways.  The  town  is  strongly 
fortified.  The  suburbs  are  remarkable  for  their 
natural  beauty,  and  many  of  the  wealthier  resi- 
dents, including  the  Governor,  live  outside  of  the 
city  limits.  The  harbor  admits  the  largest  ves- 
sds*  and  an  active  Import  and  export  trade  is 
carried  on.  The  railways  of  the  island  centre 
here.  Near  Kingston  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 
town  of  Port  Royal,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1693.  Pop.,  1891,  46,540;  1911, 
57,379.  On  Jan.  15,  1907,  an  earthquake  in 
Kingston  and  neighboring  towns  caused  the 
death  of  over  600  persons  and  the  destruction 
of  several  million  dollars*  worth  of  property. 

KINOSTON.  A  citj  and  the  county  seat  of 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  88  miles  north  of  New  York 
City,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Hudson  River 
and  on  the  north  shore  of  Rondout  Creek.  It 
is  a  stopping  point  on  all  the  river  steamship 
lines  and  is  on  the  West  Shore,  the  Ulster  and 
Delaware,  and  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and 
Western  railroads  {Map:  New  York,  F  7). 

The  city  contains  Kingston  Point  Park,  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  bridge  (150  feet  above 
tidewater),  and  fine  high-school,  city-hall, 
courthouse,  libratr,  and  post-office  buildings. 
Other  noteworthy  features  are  the  Senate  House, 
with  a  collection  of  relics  (New  York  State's 
first  capitol),  the  tuberculosis  hospital,  a  large 
sanitarium,  the  Industrial  Home,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Orphanage. 

Kingston,  with  its  excellent  transportation 
facilities,  is  the  centre  for  a  large  trade  in  coal, 
stone,  brick,  lime,  lumlwr,  grain,  and  cement; 
has  extensive  railroad  shops,  steamboat  plants, 
automobile  works,  lace  mills,  and  foundries; 
and  manufactures  cigars,  cement  and  stone, 
shirts,  hardware,  bricks,  etc.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  mayor,  who  controls  ap- 
pointments to  moat  of  the  important  municipal 
officer,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  recorder 
and  city  judge  are  chosen  by  popular  election. 
Thf>  water  works  are  owned  by  the  city.  Pop., 
1900,  24,536;  1910,  25.808;  lfll4  (U.  S.  est). 
26,493;  1020,  26,688. 

The  first  settlement  here  was  made  in  1662 
by  the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Esopus,  after  the 
EsopuB  Indians.  Until  1661,  when  it  was  or- 
ganized with  a  separate  jurisdiction  as  Wilt- 
wyck,  it  was  a  dependency  of  Fort  Orange 
(Albany),  In  1667  the  English  took  control 
and  in  1660  changed  the  name  to  Kingston.  On 
April  20,  1777,  New  York's  first  State  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  here,  and  on  September  0 
Chief  Justice  Jay  <^ned  the  first  State  court. 
On  Oct.  16.  1777,  an  English  force  under  Gen- 
eral Vaughn  entered  the  town  and  burned  down 
every  building  except  the  Centennial  House, 
which  stiil  stands.  In  1805  Kingston  was  in- 
corporated as  a  village,  and  in  1872  it  received 
a  city  charter  and  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  two  adjoining  villages,  Rondout  and  Wilbur. 
Consult  Schoonmaker,  The  History  of  Kingston 
to  1820  (New  Yorlc.  1888). 

KINGSTON.  A  borough  in  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  opposite  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  on  the  Lackawanna  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroads  {Map:  Pennq'lvania,  K  4). 
Wyoming  Seminaiy  (Methodist  Episcnpal)  is 


situated  here.  The  borough  is  essentially  ft 
residential  place,  but  has  a  large  adding-ma- 
chine  factory,  car  and  machine  shops,  and 
manufactures  of  hosiery.  The  coal  mines  in 
the  vicinity  also  afford  employment  for  many 
of  its  inhabitants.  Pop.,  1900,  3846;  1910, 
6449.  Near  Kingston  stood  Forty  Fort,  prom- 
inent in  the  Pennamite-Yankee  War  and  in  the 
Revolution.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  fort  oc- 
curred, in  1778,  the  famous  Wyoming  Massacre. 
(See  Wyoming  Vallet.)  A  monument  60  feet 
high  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  fort  to 
commemorate  tBe  battle  and  massacre.  King- 
ston was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1858. 
Consult  Pearee,  Annalu  of  Luzerne  County, 
FennsylvaT^ia  (Philadelphia,  1860). 

KINGSTON,  Charles  Cameron  (1850- 
1008).  An  Australian  statesman,  born  in  Ade- 
laide. He  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and 
in  1873  was  called  to  the  bar.  After  1881  he 
represented  West  Adelaide  in  the  South  Aus- 
tralian House  of  Assembly;  he  was  thrice 
Attorney-General  of  South  Australia  and  from 
1893  to  1899  was  Premier.  As  an  advanced 
Liberal,  he  favored  radical  measures  in  regard 
to  the  franchise,  land,  and  labor  queations.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  woman  suffrage  was  en- 
acted into  law,  the  Labor  party  was  conciliated 
by  factory  legislation  in  behalf  of  workmen,  and 
progressive  income  taxation  and  death  duties 
were  imposed.  He  took  part  in  the  discussions 
preceding  the  establishment  of  the  Australian 
commonwealth  and  in  1807-08  presided  over  the 
convention  which  framed  the  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  was  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs 
in  the  first  Federal  cabinet  (1901-^)3)  and  from 
1901  to  his  death  represented  Adelaide  in  the 
commonwealth  House  of  Representatives. 

KINGSTON,  Elizabeth  (  Chudleiioh  ) ,  Dock- 
ESS  OF  (1720-88).  An  English  adventuress, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Cbudleigh,  who  died  in 
1726,  leaving  his  family  in  poverty.  In  1743 
her  remarkable  beauty  led  to  her  appointment 
as  maid  of  honor  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
mother  of  George  III.  She  was  privately  mar- 
ried in  1744  to  Captain  Hervey,  a  grandson  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  but  did  not  long  live 
with  him  and  for  many  years  led  a  dissolute 
life.  In  1769  the  court  granted  her  freedom 
from  Hervey,  after -she  had  sworn  that  she  was 
not  married,  and  the  same  year  Evelyn  Pierre- 
pont,  the  second  Duke  of  Kingston,  whose  mis- 
tress she  had  been  for  some  tim^  married  her, 
and  upon  his  death,  in  1773,  she  succeeded  to  liia 
large  fortune.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Duke's  relatives  to  set  aside  the  will  on  the 
ground  of  bigamy,  of  which  offense  she  was  de- 
clared guiltv  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1776; 
hut  her  right  to  retain  the  property  was  con- 
ceded on  the  ground  that  ^e  received  it  by 
bequest.  She  spent  much  of  her  time  on  the 
Continent  to  avoid  further  litigation,  lived  for  a 
while  after  1777  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  died  in 
Paris.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Beatrice  in  Thackeray's  Esmond  and  of  hia 
Baroness  Bernstein  in  The  Virginians.  Consult: 
Whitehead,  Original  Anecdotes  of  the  Late  Duke 
of  Kingston  and  Mies  Chudleigh  (London, 
1792) ;  Trowbridge,  Seven  Splendid  Simtera  (ib., 
1908);  Pearee,  The  Amazing  DuOten  (ib., 
1911). 

KINGSTON,  WiLUAH  Henrt  Giles  (1814- 
80).  An  £}nglish  novelist,  famed  as  a  writer  of 
bocdcs  for  boys.  A  Londoner  by  l>irth,  he  lived 
long  in  Oporto,  assisting  his  faHtac  in  business 
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there  and  writing  political  articles  that  were 
translated  for  the  Portuguese  preaa  and  hdped 
to  conclude  the  commercial  treaty  with  Eng- 
land (1842).  For  this  he  was  knighted  and 
pensioned  by  the  governinent  of  Portugal,  but 
he  returned  to  -his  native  land  two  years  after- 
ward, edited  the  Colonist  and  the  Colonial  Maga- 
zine and  Eaat  India  Review,  lectured  also  on 
emigration,  and  strove  to  lighten  the  lot  of  aea- 
faring  men.  The  Circassian  Chief  (1844)  was 
his  first  bodE.  Out  of  his  interest  in  emigration 
grew  his  Bow  to  Emigrate  (1850).  From  1850 
he  was  chielly  engaged  in  writing  books  for 
boys  and  in  editing  juvenile  annufils  and  peri- 
odicals. Among  the  best  of  his  stories,  which 
are  more  than  100  in  number,  may  be  men- 
tioned: Peter  the  Whaler  (1851) ;  The  Cruise  of 
the  Frolic  (1860);  The  Fireships  (1862);  Ben 
Burton  (1872) ;  The  Three  Midshipmen  (1873)  j 
The  Three  Lieutenantt  (1876)  ;  The  Three  Com- 
manders (1876);  The  Three  Admirals  (1878); 
Kidttapping  in  the  Pacific  (1870).  Besides  ac- 
counts of  his  own  travels  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, he  published  books  about  noted  explorers — 
Columbus,  Captain  Cook,  Livingstone,  and  others 
— about  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England 
(1876),  and  about  other  historical  personages. 

KINOSTON-ON-THAMES,  t&mz.  A  mar- 
ket town  in  Surrey,  England,  on  the  Thames, 
11  miles  southwest  of  Charing  Cross  (Map: 
England,  F  S).  It  is  a  favOTite  resic>ential  dis- 
trict for  London  and  has  a  free  'library,  an 
asylum  for  soldiers'  widows,  a  recreation  ground 
of  14  acres,  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  and 
an  endowed  grammar  school  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  town  owns  a 
profitable  market  which  occupies  the  ground 
floor  of  the  town  hall,  an  electric-lighting  plant, 
and  baths.  Much  garden  produce  is  raised  in 
the  vicinity,  and  there  are  flour  and  oil  mills, 
breweries,  brick  and  tile  works.  Numerous 
Koman  remains  have  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity;  during  the  Saxon  period  the  West 
Saxon  kings  were  crowned  at  Kingston.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  stone  in 
the  market  place  upon  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  seven  Anglo-Saxon  kings  who  were 
crowned  upon  it,  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  St. 
Mary's,  which  existed  until  177B.  Pop.,  1001, 
34,375;  1911,  37,976. 

KINOSTON-'UTOir-mnX.  a  town  of 
England.   See  Hull. 

SING  STOBK.  In  ^op's  fable^,  the  king 
sent  by  Jupiter  to  the  frogs  when  th^  were 
dissatisfled  with  King  Log. 

KINOS^OWN.  An  important  seaport  and 
favorite  watering  place  of  Ireland,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  6%  miles  southeast  of 
Dublin  (Map:  Ireland,  E  6).  At  the  visit  of 
George  IV  in  September,  1821,  its  former  name, 
Dunleary,  was  cnanged  to  Kingstown.  Its  fine 
harbor,  with  an  area  of  250  acres,  accommodates 
venels  drawing  24  feet.  There  is  steamship 
service  to  Holyhead  and  the  principal  Irish  and 
British  seaports.  Coal,  iron,  and  timber  are 
imported,  and  cattle,  com,  lead  ore,  and  granite 
are  exported-    Pop.,  1901,  17,356;  1911,  16,941. 

KINOSTOWX.  Capital  of  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent,  British  West  Indies  ( Map :  West  In- 
dies, G  4).  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Moubt  St.  Andrew,  on  the  southwest 
coast,  and  has  handscMiie  public  buildings  and  a 
good  harbor.    Pop.,  1891,  4547;  1911,  4300. 

EINOSnKrOOD.  A  town  in  Gloucestershire, 
En^and,  3^  miles  northeast  of  Bristol.    It  is 


an  important  shoonaking  centre.  Pop.,  1001, 
11,961;  1911,  12,700. 

XZHCPS  TXLLOW.  A  terra  ai>plied  to  a, 
pigment  which  is  a  mixture  of  orpiment  (ter- 
sulphide  of  arsenic)  and  arsenious  acid.  It  is 
not  a  desirable  color  to  use,  as  it  Is  fugitive. 

KINGTEHCHEN,  klng'tfi-chgn',  or  CHING- 
TECHEN  ( ori^nally  Changnan ) .  A  large 
and  important  town  in  the  Chinese  Province  of 
Kiangsi,  85  miles  southeast  of  Kiukiang,  and  one 
of  the  Five  Chm,  or  sreut  marts  of  the  country. 
It  is  specially  notea  for  its  potteries  and  as 
the  seat  of  the  porcelain  manufactories,  first 
established  here  m  the  reign  period  Kingteh 
(1004-07),  when  it  received  its  present  name. 
It  is  situated  along  the  Ch'ang-an  River,  in 
a  small  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  which 
supply  the  kaolin,  petuntse,  and  fuel  required 
in  its  3000  furnaces.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Taiping  rebels  in  1855  and  was  almost  depopu- 
lated during  their  stay,  which  lasted  until  1864. 
The  population  a  century  ago  was  estimated  at 
1,000,000;  at  present  it  is  about  250,000.  The 
Taiping  rebels  destroyed  the  former  porcelain 
factories,  and  the  present  product  is  inferior  in 
design,  coloring,  and  workmanship.  One  of  the 
factories,  rebuilt  in  1868,  has  a  circuit  of  a 
mile,  and  consists  of  72  buildings.  The  town 
itself  is  governed  by  a  subprefect.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  turbulent,  and  few  foreigners  visit 
the  place.  Consult:  Medhurst,  A  Olance  at  the 
Interior  of  China  (London,  1860) ;  Julien,  Bis- 
toire  et  fabrication  de  la  porcelaine  chinoise 
(Paris,  1856);  E.  R.  Scidmore,  China:  The 
Long-Lived  Empire  (New  York,  1900). 

KING  VTTLTTTBE.    See  Condor. 

KING  WHiLIAH'S  WAR.  The  name  com- 
monly given  to  that  part  of  the  struggle  known 
in  European  history  as  the  War  of  the  League 
of  Augsburg  which  was  fought  in  America. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  War  of  the  League 
of  Angaburg  was  a  war  waged  1^  the  Grand 
Alliance  against  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis 
XIV  for  the  territorial  aggrandizement  of 
France  in  Europe;  from  another  it  was  the  first 
of  a  scries  of  conflicts,  sometimes  called  the 
Second  Hundred  Years'  War,  between  France 
and  England  for  colonial  supremacy.  {See 
Fbance;  Louis  XIV.)  In  America  the  active 
operations  of  the  war  were  begun  by  Frontenac, 
then  Governor  of  New  France,  who  in  the  winter 
of  1680-90  sent  out  three  expeditions,  composed 
largely  of  Indians,  against  the  border  towns  of 
New  York  and  New  England.  One  of  these  ex- 
peditions surprised  and  destroyed  the  town  of 
Schenectady,  near  Albany,  and  massacred  or 
carried  into  captivity  many  of  the  inhabitants; 
another  brought  a  like  fate  to  the  village  of 
Salmon  Falls  in  New  Hampshire;  the  third 
took  in  Casco  in  southwestern  Maine  and  harried 
other  settlements  in  northern  New  England. 
Aroused  by  the  common  danger,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  by 
invitation  of  Jacob  Leisler  (q.v.),  de  facto  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  sent  delegates  to  a  Colonial 
Congress,  which  met  at  New  York  in  May,  1690, 
and  discussed  plans  of  attack  and  defense.  The 
Congress  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Canada  and  planned  expeditions  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  land  expcditi9n,  composed  chiefly  of 
troops  from  Connecticut  and  New  York  under 
Fitz  John  Winthrop,  failed  misarably;  the  main 
body  got  no  farther  than  the  head  of  Lake  Cham- 
plam,  though  a  small  detachment  pushed  on 
and  raided  La  Prairie,  opposite  Mon^«aI.  The 
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fleet,  under  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps, 
who  earlier  in  the  year  had  led  a  Buccessful 
expedition  a^inst  Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  ap' 
peared  before  Quebec  in  October,  1690;  but, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  English  land  expe- 
dition, the  French  were  able  to  garrison  the 
town  with  80  strong  a  force  that  the  English 
attack  was  easily  repulsed.  Phipps  then  gave 
up  the  attempt  and  with  forces  much  dimin* 
isned  by  disease  and  shipwreck  returned  home. 
The  remainder  of  the  war  consisted  chiefly  of 
border  raids,  by  which  the  French  inflicted  the 
greater  suffering  and  loss,  but  without  any  sub- 
stantial results  being  gained  by  either  side. 
The  struggle  was  brou^t  to  a  brief  pauae  in 
1697  by  tbe  Peace  of  Ryswick.  By  its  terms 
Louis  XIV  gave  up,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all 
.the  conquests  he  had  made  in  Europe  since 
1678  and  recognized  William  III  as  King  of 
Great  Britain,  while  there  was  to  be  a  mutual 
restitution  in  America  of  all  conquered  terri- 
toTT.  Consult :  Francis  Parkman,  "Frontenac 
and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV,"  in  his 
France  and  England  in  North  America,  part  v 
(Boston,  1877;  new  ed.,  1903) ;  Ernest  Myrand, 
Sir  William  Pkippt  dffvant  Quebec  (Quebec, 
1893) ;  S.  A.  Drake,  The  Border  Wart  of  New 
England,  Commonly  Called  King  Williwn'a  and 
Queen  Anne'a  Wars  (New  York,  1897). 

KING^OOD.  A  very  beautiful  wood,  used 
for  ornamental  work.  It  is  exported  from 
Brazil  and  is  believed  to  be  the  wood  of  a 
species  of  Dalbergia  of  the  family  Leguminosse. 
See  Dalbebgia. 

KUraC,  or  QUIN^O,  ACID  (from  Quichua 
hina,  quina,  bark,  quinine),  C^t(0H)4C00H. 
A  hydroaromattc  acid  (see  Carbon  (^icpounds), 
occurring  in  cinchona  bark,  the  coffee  bean,  and 
other  v^etable  products.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
crystallizes  in  large  colorless  prisms,  and  is 
optically  active. 

KnrX'AJOir  (probably^  local  native  name), 
or  Potto.  A  South  American  tropical  carnivore 
(Potot,  or  Cercoleptea,  caudivolvulus)  of  the 
raccoon  family  (Procyonidie),  formerly  classed 
with  lemurs  on  account  of  its  woolly  aspect, 
monkey-like  dexterity,  and  strong  prehensile 
tail.  Its  body  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  its 
tail  12  inches ;  and  it  is  clothed  in  soft  fur,  uni- 
form yellowish  brown  in  color,  giving  it  a 
lemur-like  prettinesB,  which,  with  its  tama- 
bility,  makes  the  little  animal  an  attractive 
pet.  It  feeds  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  birds, 
small  animals,  insects,  honey  and  bees,  fruits, 
and  the  like;  and  uses  its  forepaws  with  a  deft- 
ness almost  equfU  to  that  of  a  monkey.  It  is 
found  from  central  Mexico  to  southern  Brazil. 

KINKBTj,  klp^el,  GoTTFBlEO  (1815-82).  A 
German  poet  and  art  critic.  He  was  born  at 
Oberkasael,  near  Bonn,  Aug.  11,  1815,  studied 
theology  at  Bonn,  and  was  for  some  time  a  dis- 
tinguished Protestant  preaclier.  He  lectured  at 
various  times,  beginning  with  1836,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  first  on  ecclesiastical  history 
and  later  on  poetry  and  the  history  of  art. 
Becoming  involved  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments 01  1848,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Spandau,  whence,  however,  he  escaped  in 
November,  1 850,  with  the  assistance  of  Carl 
Schurz.  Kinkel  then  came  to  America,  but  soon 
after  returned  to  London,  where  be  resided  as  a 
public  teacher.  In  1866  he  went  as  professor  of 
archaeology  and  the  history  of  art  to  Zilrich, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Nov.  13,  1882. 
Hie  principal  works  are  two  volimies  of  Oedichte 


(1843  ;  7th  ed.,  1872);  Otto  der  SchUtz,  erne 
rheinisehe  Geschichte  in  swStf  Abenteuem 
(1846;  73d' ed.,  1894),  a  narrative  poem;  Die 
altchriatliche  Kunat  (1845),  which  forms  the 
first  part  of  the  unfinished  Oetchichte  der  bH- 
denden  K&nste  hei  den  chrittliohen  VSlkem;  Die 
Ahr,  Landtehaft,  Qeeehiohte  wad  VoUeeleben 
(1845);  mmrod,  eitt  TrauerapieJ  (1867);  Mo- 
saik  sur  Kwnetgemfhiohte  (1876) ;  Tanagra,  Idyll 
aue  Oriechmland  (1883). — Kinkel's  wife,  Jo- 
hanna Kinkel,  bom  at  Bonn,  July  8,  1810,  a 
distinguished  musician,  wrote  Acht  Briefe  Uber 
den  Clavierunterricht  (1852),  and,  together 
with  her  husband,  Erz6hlungen  (1849).  She 
died  in  London,  Nov.  16,  1858.  Her  novel,  Eane 
Ibelea  in  London^  was  pnblished  posthumously 
in  1860.  Consult:  Strodtmann,  Gottfried  Kin- 
kel (Hamburg,  1851);  Henne  am  Rhyn,  Gott- 
fried Kinkel,  ein  Lebensbild  ( Zurich,  1883 ) ; 
Martin  BoUert,  Qeorg  Kinkela  K&mpfe  um  Be- 
ruf  und  Weltanschauung  bis  smr  Revolution 
(Bonn,  1913);  id.,  "Kinkel  vor  dan  Kri^r^ 
richt,"  in  Preueaiache  JahrhHoher,  vol.  cIv  (Ber- 
lin, 1914). 

KIN'LEY,  David  (1861-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can economist,  bom  In  Dundee,  Scotland.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  witii  his  father  in 
1672,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1884,  and  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  hi^  school  at  North  Andover,  Mass., 
for  six  years.  While  carrying  on  graduate 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins  (1890-92),  he  taught 
there  and  in  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 
(later  Goucher  College).  He  took  Ms  Ph.D.  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1893  and 
thereafter  was  connected  with  the  University 
of  Illinois  as  assistant  professor  of  economics 
(1893-94),  profeasOT  of  economies,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  and  director  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  (1894-1906),  and  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Industrial  Insurance  Commission  in 
1906-07  and  of  the  Illinois  Tax  Ck>nmiiS8ion 
after  1910  and  in  1913  was  president  of  the 
American  Economic  Association.  His  publica- 
tions include:  The  Independent  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  (1893);  Money  (1904);  and 
monographs,  prepared  for  the  National  Mtme- 
tary  Commission,  on  The  Use  of  Credit  Instru- 
ments in  Payments  in  the  United  States  and 
The  Independent  Treasury  and  the  Banks. 

KINITET,  CoATES  (1826-1904).  An  Ameri- 
can journalist  and  poet,  bom  at  Kinney's  Cor- 
ners, N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
Antioch  College,  Ohio,  but  did  not  graduate.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1856)  and  became 
connected  editorially  with  journals  in  Xenia 
and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Springneld,  111.,  and  else- 
where. He  served  in  tne  Civil  War  as  major 
and  paymaster  and  was  active  in  Ohio  Republi- 
can politics,  being  a  Senator  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature (1882-83).  His  verses  were  collected  in 
Ke-urka  and  Other  Poems  (1855)  and  Lyrics  of 
the  Ideal  and  the  Real  (1888).  One  of  his 
lyrics,  "Rain  on  the  Roof,"  as  set  to  music  was 
widely  popular. 

KUenSTEty  Wnxuic  Bttrnvt  (1799-1880), 
An  American  politician  and  diplomat,  born  in 
Speedwell,  N.  J.  He  studied  law  after  gradu- 
ating at  Princeton,  became  an  editor  in  New- 
ark, where  he  founded  the  Advertiser  in  1832, 
and  was  a  prominent  Whig.  In  1851  he  went 
to  Turin  as  Minister  to  Sardinia.  There  and  in 
Florence,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  after  the 
close  of  his  mission,  he  worked  on  a  history  of 
Tnscony,  which  was  not  completed.  Bb  named 
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fat  1841  Blizabeth  Clementine  Stedman  <q.v.) 
the  author. 

KINNICTTTT,  Fbancis  Pabkeb  (1846-1013). 
An  American  physician,  brother  of  Leonard 
Parker  Kinnicutt.  Born  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
he  graduated  in  1868  from  Harvard  Univerwty 
and  in  1871  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  ( Columbia ) ,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  medicine  in  1803.  He  served 
as  consulting  physician  to  a  number  of  New 
York  hospitals,  as  director  of  the  Cancer  Hospi- 
tal and  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and 
trustee  of  the  General  Memorial  Hospital.  He 
was  president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  for  the  year  1906-07.  With  Dr. 
N.  B.  Potter  he  edited  the  English  translation 
of  Sahli'B  Clinical  Diagnosis  (lOOS). 

KINNTCTJTT,  Lbonard  Pabkeb  (1854-1011). 
An  American  chemist  and  sanitarian,  brother  of 
Francis  Parker  Kinnicutt.  Born  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  he  graduated  frtm  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1875  and  studied  at  Hei- 
delberg and  Bonn  (1875-79),  at  Johns  Hopkins 
(1870-80),  and  at  Harvard  (ScD.,  1882), 
where  he  was  an  instructor  (1880-83),  assist- 
ant professor  (1883-85),  and  professor  of 
chemistry  (1885-00).  Thereafter  he  was  direc- 
tor of  the  chemistry  department  of  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute.  In  1003  he  was  appointed 
consnltinc  chemist  of  the  Conneotieat  Sewage 
CoraraiBSion — he  came  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
known  experts  in  the  United  States  on  sewage 
disposal  and  .water  supply.  Besides  serving  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  IndMtr^  and 
Engineering  Chemistry  after  1908,  he  pid>lidied 
Sewage  Disposal  (1910). 

KIN^OB  (Heb.  kinnor,  harp,  lyre).  A 
musical  instrument  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  sim- 
ilar to  the  dther  or  harp  and  provided  with  32 
atrings. 

KI'NO  (apparently  of  East  Indian  origin). 
The  concrete  exudation  of  certain  tropical  trees, 
especially  the  Pterooarpus  maraupium  (natural 
order  Leguminosse),  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
which  yields  East  Indian  kino.  East  Indian 
kino  is  the  kind  which  now  chiefly  occurs  in 
commerce  and  is  the  ordinary  kino  or  gum  kino 
of  the  shops.  It  is  in  small,  angular,  glistening 
figments — the  smaller  reddish,  the  larger  al- 
most black.  Thin  pieces  are  ruby  red.  It  ia 
brittle  and  easily  powdered,  has  no  smell,  but  a 
very  astringent  taste.  Bengal  kino  is  a  shnilar 
astringent  substance,  produced  by  Butea  fron- 
dosa.  Botany  Bay  kino  is  the  produce  of 
Eucalyptus  resinifera. 

Kino  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  cold  water.  Its  chief 
constituents  are:  kinotannic  acid,  C,3iiO(;  py- 
rocateehin,  C^H^fOH),;  and  kino  red,  CwHhO,,, 
a  product  of  oxidation  of  kinotannic  acid.  The 
astringency  of  kino  is  mainljr  due  to  its  con- 
taining kinotannic  add,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  property  it  is  employed  in  medicine  in 
certain  forms  of  diarrhoea.  The  medicinal  tinc- 
ture of  kino  forms  an  excellent  ^rgle  for  the 
relaxation  of  the  uvula;  it  contams  kino,  glyc- 
erin, alcohol,  and  water.  Kino  is  employed  in 
the  East  Indies  as  a  cotton  dye,  giving  to  the 
cotton  the  yellowish-brown  color  known  as 
nankeen. 

gnrO.    See  Keko. 

KINO,  k^nb.  The  Italian  form  of  the  name 
of  Eu8rf)ius  Ktlhn  (q.v.). 

KINBOSS'-SHIBE'.  The  second  smallest 
county  of  Scotland,  lying  between  the  counties 


of  PerUi  and  Fife  (Mxat  Scotland,  E  3).  Area, 
82  square  milea  It  is  a  level  plain,  almost 
surrounded  by  hills.  It  is  well  cultivated  and 
has  coal,  limestone,  and  sandstone.  It  manu- 
factures plaids,  shawls,  and  linen  goods.  Capi- 
tal, Kinross.  Pop.,  1801,  6700;  1851,  9(tWi 
1901,  6981;  1911,  7527. 

KINSALE'.  A  seaport  town  and  summer 
resort  of  County  Cork,  Ireland,  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  bead  of  Kinsale  harbor,  on  the 
Bandon  estuary,  14  miles  south  of  Cork  (Map: 
Ireland,  C  8).  It  is  partiy  built  on  the  slope 
of  Compass  Hill  and  has  steep,  irregular  streets. 
The  chief  relics  are  Charles  Fort,  built  in  1677, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Multose.  The  harbor  will 
take  vessels  of  20  feet  draft.  Kinsale  is  the 
headquarters  of  a  large  mackerel-fishing  fleet. 
It  dates  from  the  Norse  invasion.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Spaniards  in  1601  and  was  r^ained 
by  the  English  in  1602.  Pop.,  1901.  4250}  1911, 
4020. 

XIN'STON.   A  ci^  and  the  county  seat  of 

Lenoir  Co.,  N.  C,  77  miles  by  rail  southeast 
of  Raleigh,  on  the  Neuse  River,  and  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  the  Carolina,  the  Norfolk  Southern, 
and  the  Ktnston  railroads  (Map:  North  Caro- 
lina, E  2).  It  has  the  Rhodes  Military  Insti- 
tute, a  public  library,  fine  post-office  and  high- 
school  buildings,  and  the  Herritage  Mansion, 
once  the  State  capitol.  The  cit^  is  surrounded 
by  a  productive  a^caltural  region,  largely  de- 
voted to  cotton  and  tobacco  cultivation,  and  la 
an  important  tobacco  market,  with  several  large 
warehouses,  packing  establishments,  stemmeriee, 
etc.  There  are  also  cotton  mills,  carriage  and 
wagon  works,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  lum- 
ber, knitting  and  silk  mills,  and  maouiactures 
of  boxes,  barrels,  shingles,  etc.  The  water 
works  and  electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the 
municipality.  Poputatioo,  1900,  4106:  1910, 
6905. 

KDmritB,  Idn-tlr'.  A  peninsula  in  Soot- 
land.    See  Cantibe. 

EINYOtTN,  kin'yfln,  Joseph  JAUsa  (1860- 
) .  An  American  pathologist.  He  was  bora 
at  East  Bend,  N.  C,  and  graduated  from  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College  (New  York  Univer- 
sity) in  1882.  From  1886  to  1902  he  served  in 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service.  At 
Georgetown  University  he  was  professor  of  hy- 
giene and  bacteriolfwy  (1800-92),  professor  of 
pathology  and  bacteriology  (1892-99),  and  after 
1903  special  lecturer  on  immunity,  serum  ther- 
apy, and  preventive  inoculations.  In  1896 
Georgetown  gave  him  the  d^ee  of  Ph.D.  He 
served  as  professor  of  pathology  at  George 
Washington  University  in  1907-09  and  was  af- 
terward pathologist  of  the  Washington  Tuber- 
culosis Hospital. 

KXNZIE,  kln'sl,  John  (1763-1828).  An 
American  pioneer,  horn  in  the  city  of  Qudiee, 
Canada.  When  he  was  very  younfj^  his  father 
died  and  left  the  family  in  great  poverty.  John 
left  home  as  a  boy  of  10  and  went  to  New  York 
City.  After  a  wandering  life,  during  which  he 
traded  with  the  Indians  in  the  West  and  Middle 
West,  be  finally  (1804)  settled  in  Illinois  on  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  There  he  bought  out 
the  French  fur  trader  Le  Mai  and  estfwlished 
himself,  the  first  white  man  to  make  his  home 
permanently  at  this  point,  In  a  cabin  built  in 
1779  by  a  native  of  San  Domingo,  Jean  Baptiste 
Point  de  Saible.  Consult  Kinzie,  Wau-bun,  or 
the  Early  Day  tn  (A«  Vorth'w^t  (New  Yorl^ 
1856), 
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KltiPBIU.    See  Kiupuu. 

KIOSK,  ke-fisk'.  Primarily,  in  Orientol  archi- 
tecture, a  pavilion  of  a  permanent  character; 
by  extension,  in  Turkish  uaaKe.  any  small  palace 
of  lig^t  and  elegant  architecture,  as  distin- 
guished  from  a  aerai,  or  ereat  palace.  The 
group  of  huildings  forming  tne  residence  of  the 
fonner  Sultan  Hamid  II  as  the  Boeporua  is 
known  as  the  Yildiz  Kiosk.  The  Bagdad  Kiosk 
in  the  Seraglio  Park  at  Constantinople  is  a 
charming  summer  palace,  decorated  with  Per- 
sian tiles  both  outside  and  inside;  the  Chinili 
Kiosk,  another  email  palace  in  the  same  park, 
built  C.I463,  is  now  a  museum  of  Ottoman  art. 
In  European  architecture  the  word  designates 
an  open  pavilion  of  a  decorative  character;  in 
Paris  it  is  applied  to  the  permanent  newspaper 
stands  along  the  boulevards  and  similar  struc- 
tures. 

KIOTO.   See  Kyoto. 

KIOWA,  k§'d-wA.  An  important  plains  tribe, 
apparently  constituting  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock.  Tlie  popular  name  is  a  corruption  of 
KA-i-gwH,  the  name  by  which  they  call  them- 
selves. According  to  their  own  traditions,  which 
are  borne  out  by  those  of  other  tribes,  they  at 
one  time  lived  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  west- 
em  Montana  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
and  Columbia  rivers.  From  this  position  they 
moved  out  into  the  plains  and  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Crow.  Following  the  buffalo 
herds  and  pressed  by  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne, 
they  moved  southward,  halting  for  a  time  in  the 
Black  Hills,  then  making  their  camps  upon  the 
Platte,  and  later  still  upon  the  upper  Arkansas. 
Here  they  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
C<nnanehe  farther  to  the  south,  with  whom  they 
carried  on  war  for  some  time,  but  with  whom 
th^  became  confederated  in  1790.  At  a  later 
period  the  Kiowa  made  peace  with  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe.  They  were  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  hostile  and  unruly  tribes  of  the  plains 
and  maintained  almost  constant  warfare  along 
the  American  and  Mexican  frontiers  until  the 
great  Treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  in  1867, 
when,  with  the  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Comanche, 
and  Kiowa  Apaclie,  they  consented  to  give  up 
their  free  range  and  come  upon  reservations  in 
what  is  now  Oklahoma.  They  were  slow  to 
move,  however,  and  it  required  a  winter  cam- 

faign  by  Custer  the  next  year  to  bring  them  in. 
n  1874  they  again  broke  out,  together  with 
moat  of  the  other  four  tribes,  but  were  subdued 
the  next  year  by  Mackenzie,  who  shot  their 
ponies,  confiscated  their  arms,  and  deported  a 
number  of  their  chiefs  and  warriors  to  Florida. 
Since  then  they  have  remained  quietly  upon 
their  reservation,  which  was  thrown  open  by 
treaty  in  1901,  so  that  they  are  now  in  law 
American  citizens.  Their  great  annual  cere- 
mony was  the  sun  dance  (q.v.),  and  their  great 
tribal  palladium  was  the  Taim£,  a  stone  image 
somewhat  resembling  a  human  figure.  They 
were  subdivided  into  six  recognized  bands  and 
had  a  well-organized  military  order  of  six  de- 
grees. They  have  also  a  pictograph  calendar 
running  back  some  70  years.  Associated  vilih 
them,  and  constituting  one  of  the  six  bands  of 
their  tribal  circle,  is  a  small  tribe  of  Athapas- 
can stock,  locally  known  as  Kiowa  Apache.  The 
term  is  a  misnomer,  however,  excepting  as  it 
indicates  the  remote  stock  affinity;  for  these 
people,  who  call  themselves  NadiighaA-dina,  have 
come  down  along  the  plains  and  have  no  tra- 
dition of  a  time  when  they  were  not  associated 


with  the  Kiowa.  The  greatest  strength  of  the 
Kiowa  at  any  time  within  a  century  was  prob- 
ably less  than  1800.  They  number  now  about 
1100,  while  the  Kiowa  Apache  number  160. 
Consult  Moon^»  "Calendar  History  of  the 
Kiowa  Indians,"  in  Sevmteenth  Report  0/ 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (Wauiinfftoii. 
1898). 

KIOWA  APACHE.    See  KiOWA. 

KIP,  Lbonabd  (1826-1906).  An  American 
author,  bom  in  New  York,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Hartford.  He  studied  law  and 
long  practiced  in  Albany,  where  he  was  for  10 
years  president  of  the  institute.  Besides  con- 
tributing to  periodicals,  he  published :  California 
Sketehea  (18S0);  Volcano  Diggings  (1851); 
JEnone  (1866);  The  Dead  Marquiw  (t873); 
Hannibal'a    War    (1878);    Under    the  Beilt 

(1879)  ;  .VestleftooA;  (1880). 

KIP,  William  Inghahah  (1811-93).  An 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  of  Breton  ancestry, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1831  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  1835,  was  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Albany,  from  2838  to  1863,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  chosen  Missionary  Bishop  of 
California.  He  became  Bishop  four  years  later. 
Among  his  works  are :  The  Lenten  Faat  (1843); 
Barlg  Jesuit  Missions  in  North  America  (1846) ; 
The  Catacombs  of  Rome  (1854);  The  Otdem 
Time  in  New  York  (1872);  The  Church  and 
the  Apostles  (1877);  Double  Witness  of  the 
Church  (22d  ed.,  1004). 

KIPCHAK,  klp-chtlk'.  A  Mongol  khuute. 
See  KiPTCHAK. 

TTTPLTNG,  (JOSEPH)  Rudtabd  (186S-  ). 
An  En^ish  novelist,  sfaort-stoiy  writer,  and 
poet.  He  was  bom  in  Btmbay,  India,  Dec.  30, 
1866,  the  son  of  John  Lockwood  Kipling,  who 
was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  schools 
of  art  at  Bombay  and  Lahore.  His  mother, 
Alice  Macdonald,  whom  Kipling  called  "the  wit- 
tiest woman  in  India,"  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Methodist  clergyman  at  Endon,  St^ordshire. 
Her  two  sisters  married  Sir  Edward  Poynter  and 
Sir  Edward  Bume-.Tone8  (qq.v.).  At  the  age 
of  five  Kipling  was  brought  to  England,  and 
in  1878  he  entered  the  United  Services  College 
at  Westward  Ho,  Devonshire.  While  there 
he  edited  the  College  Chronicle,  for  which 
he  wrote  verse  and  prose.  On  his  school  life 
he  drew  freely  for  the  incidents  narrated  in 
Stalky  d  Co.  (1899).  Returning  to  India,  he 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  lAfaore  Civil 
and  Military  Gazette  (1882-87)  and  afterward 
assistant  editor  of  the  Pioneer  at  Allahabad 
(1887-89).  To  these  and  other  papers  he  con- 
tributed satirical  verses  and  sketches  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life.  Schoolboy  Lyrics  (1881)  was  fol- 
lowed by  Echoes  (1884),  Departmental  Dittiea 

(1880)  ,  and  Plain  Tales  from  the  Sills  (1887). 
llie  last  two  represent  the  best  of  his  early 
work  in  verse  and  prose.  Soldiers  Three,  The 
Story  of  the  Oadsiye,  In  Black  and  White,  Un- 
der the  Deodars,  The  Phantom  'Btdeehme  atid 
Other  Tales,  and  Wee  Willie  Winkie  and  Other 
ChiJd  Stories,  all  published  at  Allahabad  durins 
1888-89,  collectively  assured  the  author  hi^ 
rank  as  a  short-story  writer.  His  travel  sketches 
written  at  this  time  were  collected  in  1890  in 
two  volumes  as  From  Sea  to  Sea. 

Having  now  become  well  known  in  India, 
Kipling  visited  England  and  the  United  States 
in  search  of  a  publisher,  but  failed  at  first.  His 
impressions  of  America,  originally  contributed 
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to  the  Pioneer,  were  afterward  published  In  New 
York,  under  the  title  American  ffoies  (1891). 
It  wu  in  1890  that  Kipling,  arriving  in  Lon- 
don, suddenly  found  himself  famous.  From 
1898,  when  he  married  the  daughter  of  H.  Wol- 
cott  Balestier  of  New  York  and  settled  in  Ver- 
mont, he  remained  in  the  United  States  until 
1896.  To  this  second  period  of  his  life  belong 
Barraok  Room  Ballads  (1892)  and  The  Seven 
Seas,  poems  (1896),  and  these  stories:  Life's 
Handicap  { 1890) ;  The  Light  that  Patted 
(1891)  ;  The  Naviahka,  written  in  collaboration 
with  Wolcott  Balestier,  Kipling's  brother-in-law 
(1891);  Many  Inventions  (1893);  the  two  J«fi- 
gle  Books  (1894-95),  stories;  Captains  Coura- 
geous (1897);  The  Day's  Work  (1898).  While 
again  in  the  United  States  in  1899,  Kipling  suf- 
fered an  acute  attack  of  pneumonia  and  was 
not  expected  to.  live.  After  his  recovery  he 
visited  the  scene  of  war  in  South  Africa.  In 
1007,  during  travel  in  Canada,  especially  in  the 
Canadian  Ncnthwest,  he  was  enthusiaatieallv 
received.  His  two  poems  "The  Recessional*' 
( 1897 ) ,  written  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Diamond  Jubilee  (included  in  The  Five 
Nations,  1903),  and  "The  White  Man's  Burden" 
became  especially  famous.  Kipling's  later  fiction 
writing  includes  Kim  (1901),  a  story  of  life  in 
India;  The  Just-So  Stories,  a  book  for  children 
(1902) ;  Traffics  and  Discoveries  (1904) ;  Puck 
of  Pook's  Sill  (1006);  Actions  and  Reactions 
(1009);  Rewards  and  Fairies  (1910).  A  Bis- 
torjf  of  England,  written  with  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher, 
appeared  in  1911;  Songs  from  Books,  including 
some  of  his  earliest  verse,  in  1912;  and  The 
Harbor  Watch,  a  play,  in  1913.  The  complete 
Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, the  Outward  Bound  edition,  began  to  ap- 
pear in  New  York  in  1897.  Up  to  1915,  26 
volnmea  had  been  published,  the  twenty-flfth  in 
1911.  The  lllustrationB  for  this  edition  were 
modeled  in  clay  by  Kipling's  father  and  pho- 
tographed for  reproduction.  In  the  Seven  Seas 
edition  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.)  18  volumes  out  of 
23  had  appeared  up  to  1915.  This  edition  con- 
tains,* among  other  material  not  previously  in 
book  form,  Kipling's  "Letters  to  the  Family," 
written  during  his  Canadian  tour  in  1907. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  genius  among  Eng- 
lish-nrriting  novelists  of  the  later  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century,  for  more  than  a  decade 
Kinling  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  and  world- 
wiae  popularity.  Although  before  he  was  40 
years  did  his  work  began  to  decline  in  freshness 
and  power,  much  of  his  earlier  writing  has  the 
qualities  of  permanency.  He  represents  ad- 
mirably certain  phases  of  the  spirit  of  his 
age .  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Vigor,  au- 
dacity, and  efficiency  are  the  virtues  that  most 
appeal  to  him,  and  they  characterize  his  own 
tnoug^tt  and  his  literary  style  to  a  mnark- 
able  degree.  A  genuine  master  of  language, 
though  with  cer^in  limitations,  he  ranges, 
according  to  his  theme,  from  the  brutal  speeclt 
of  the  barracks  and  the  vivid  slang  of  the 
smoking  room  to  a  diction  that  is  noble  and 
majestic.  He  has  an  almost  inspired  instinct 
for  the  essential  thing,  for  that  which  stands 
out  as  typical  of  the  whole,  and  he  can  flash  it 
npon'the  minds  of  his  readers  in  startling  and 
impressiTe  felicity  of  phrasing. 

In  his  prose  he  is  at  his  best  in  telling  of 
India,  whether  it  be  the  India  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  or  the  mysterious  India  of  the  native ;  he 
has,  in  fact*  done  for  India  what  Sir  Walter 


Scott  in  his  own  entirely  different  way  did  for 
the  Scottish  H^hlands:  he  has  peopled  the 
country  of  his  birth  with  scores  of  men  and 
women  who  will  long  be  remembered.  His 
Soldiers  Three  are  as  sure  of  immortality  as 
the  Three  Musketeers  of  Dumas,  with  whom  they 
have  often  been  compared;  and  his  Gadsbys, 
Hauksbeea,  and  Stricklands  are  hardly  inferior. 
Such  stories  as  "The  Man  who  Would  be 
King,"  "The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,"  and 
"Without  Benefit  of  Clergy"  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  classics.  The  long  romance  Kim  will 
stand  among  Kipling's  great  aehieranenta.  No 
one  else  could  have  written  it,  and  it  diq>1ays 
the  whole  of  India — its  vagueness}  its  multi- 
tudinous vastness,  and  its  incomprehensibility 
— in  one  great  panoramic  revelation.  The  two 
Jungle  Books  represent  a  tour  de  force  of  an- 
other kind,  but  no  less  extraordinary.  They 
take  us  back  to  the  older  India  of  unbroken 
ungle,  haunted  by  memories  of  the  world's  long 
nfani^  when  man  and  brute  were  not  yet 
clearly  differentiated,  but  still  crouched  down 
together  on  the  breast  of  mother  earth.  As  a 
poet,  Kipling  has  written  with  a  spirit  and  a 
lyric  swing  that  have  caught  and  held  the 
world's  attention.  In  many  of  his  poems  he 
has  so  accurately  voiced  the  feelings  and  as- 
pirations of  British  imperialism  as  to  have 
been  styled  "the  Laureate  of  the  Empire." 
Many  of  his  stanzas  and  lines  and  burning 

Sh  rases  are  graven  in  the  national  memory, 
lecause  Kipling's  past  glory,  if  not  his  present 
fame,  entitled  him  to  the  poet-laureateship,  the 
British  government  was  severely  criticized  in 
1913  for  failing  to  appoint  him  to  the  post  in- 
stead of  Robert  Bridges  (q.v.).  In  1907,  how- 
ever, fitting  recognition  of  his  distinction  had 
come  in  the  award  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  litera- 
ture, and  he  received  hmorary  dwrees  from 
McGill,  Durham,  Oxford,  and  Camhridge  uni- 
versities. 

Killing's  imperialistic  propaganda  and  his 
practice  of  giving  the  government  advice  on 
every  subject  relating  to  the  colonies  eventually 
drew  him  into  the  shallower  waters  of  political 
life.  For  the  Liberal  Unionists  he  made  his 
first  stump  speech  in  1912.  It  was  not  a  strik- 
ing success  n-om  the  standpoint  of  originality, 
which  apparently  was  all  that  his  critics  were 
lotdcing  for;  but  It  may  have  helped  induce  the 
.BordfiMey  Liberal  Unionist  Association  in  June, 
1914,  to  seek  Mr.  Kipling  as  their  candidate  for 
Parliament.  The  offer  was  not  accepted.  Be- 
cause he  had  given  offense  as  a  violent  Ulsterite, 
Kipling  twice  aroused  Nationalist  comment  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1911  certain  mem- 
bers held  that  the  Fletcher-Kipling  History  of 
England  should  be  proscribed  as  a  textbook  for 
use  in  the  schools  because  it  contained  "libels 
on  the  Irish  race."  The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  declined  to  take  the  action  sug- 
gested, and  in  1912  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  the 
Attorney-General,  refused  before  Parliament  to 
prosecute  Kipling  for  sedition  because  of  his 
verses  entitled  "Ulster."  At  an  Anti-Home 
Rule  demonstration  on  Tunbridge  Wells  Com- 
mon in  May,  1914,  Kipling  was  the  principal 
speaker,  and  in  the  same  month  he  contributed 
a  sonnet  to  the  first  issue  of  the  Covenanter, 
the  organ  of  the  League  of  Britislf  Covenanters. 
His  attitude  on  woman  suffrage,  certainly  on 
the  militant  variety,  was  declared  in  1911  by  a 
poem  which,  with  its  refrain  of  "The  female  of 
the  species  is  more  deadly  than  the^male,"  cre>i 
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•ted  s  great  stir.  At  the  time  of  Eogtend'a 
entrance  into  the  European  War  in  1914  Kip- 
ling's poem  "For  All  we  Have  and  Are"  com- 
pared favorably  with  other  verBC  produced  by 
the  occasion.  Early  in  1915  it  waa  announced 
that  Kipling  would  write  marchine  eongs  for 
the  soldiers,  to  be  set  to  old  English  tunes.  A 
war  story,  Stoept  and  Garnished,  which  appeared 
in  the  Century  magazine,  waa  highly  praised. 

BIbUography.  J.  M.  Barrie,  "Mr.  Kipling** 
Short  Stories,"  in  Contemporary  Review  (Lon- 
don, 1891);  Edmund  Gosse,  Questions  at  Issue 
i  ib.,  1893 )  ;  F.  L.  Knowles,  A  Kipling  Primer 
(Boston,  1899);  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Rud- 
yard  Kipling:  A  Criticism  (New  Yorlc,  1900), 
not  wholly^  sympathetic,  but  interesting,  and 
containing  a  bibliography  with  much  informa- 
tion; WilUam  Archer,  "Mr.  Kipling's  Stories," 
in  Poets  of  the  Younger  Oeneratio»  (London, 
1902);  "Bibliography  of  Kipling  to  1903,"  in 
English  Illustrated  Magaeine  (new  series,  vol. 
XXX,  ib.,  1904) ;  P.  E.  More,  "Kipling,"  in  8hel- 
bume  Essays  (2d  series,  New  Yorlc,  1906);  W. 
A.  Young,  Dictionary  of  the  Characters  and 
Scenes  in  the  Stories  and  Poems  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  1886-1911  (ib.,  1911);  Ralph  Durand, 
Handbook  to  the  Poetry  of  Rudyard  Kipling 
(ib.,  1914);  R.  T.  Hopkins,  Rudyard  Kipling: 
A  Survey  of  his  Literary  Art  (Lmidon,  1914). 

KZPTSB  (probably  from  Scotch  IHp,  jutting 
point,  hoolE,  a  variant  of  cop,  Ger.  Kopf,  head, 
in  allusion  to  the  projecting  gristle  on  the 
lewer  jaw  of  a  male  salmon  after  spawning; 
less  probably  from  kip,  hide  of  a  young  beast, 
from  ME.  kip,  Icel.  kippa,  to  snatch,  Dutch 
kippen,  to  snatch,  hatch).  Originally,  in  Scot- 
land, a  salmon  after  the  spawning  period;  but 
as  fish  at  this  time  are  not  good  for  food  if 
fresh,  they  are  usually  split  open,  salted,  and 
dried;  hence  kipper  or  kippered  salmon  came  to 
be  generally  used  to  denote  smoked  or  pickled 
salmon.  The  transfer  of  this  process  to  the 
herring  caused  the  term  to  mean,  in  England, 
and  especially  about  Yarmouth,  the  headquarters 
of  the  herring  fishery,  a  herring  so  treated. 

KIFTGHAK,  kip-chfik^  or  KAFTOHAE. 
A  Mongol  khanate,  better  known  as  the  King- 
dom of  the  Goldni  Horde,  ruled  by  tiie  sue- 
cessors  of  Genghis  Khan  (died  1227).  At  the 
time  of  its  greatest  expansion  it  extended  from 
the  Dnieper  in  Europe  far  into  Central  Asia. 
Its  capital,  Sarai,  founded  in  1242,  was  situated, 
on  the  Volga  near  the  modern  Tsaritsyn.  It 
was  plundered  by  Timur  in  1395.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  Kingdom  of  the  Golden  Horde  split 
up  into  indqwndent  khanates,  which  fell  one 
by  one  into  the  power  of  Hbe  Russians.  See 
Goij>i:n  Hobdb. 

KIBBT,  kgr'bl,  WnxiAM  (1759-1850).  An 
English  entomologist,  bom  at  Witnesham  Hall, 
Suffolk.  He  graduated  from  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1781;  M.A.,  1816), 
and,  having  been  ordained,  obtained  the  living  of 
Barham,  Suffolk,  where  he  spent  his  life.  One  of 
the  first  fellows  of  the  Linnean  Society,  to  whose 
Transactions  he  made  many  important  contribu- 
tions, he  became  famous  for  hia  entomolopcal 
writings,  of  which  the  most  notable  are  a  mono- 
graph on  English  bees;  Monographia  Apium 
Angliis  (2  vols.,  1802);  Introduction  to  Ento- 
mology (1825-26),  with  William  Spence;  and 
one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  The  History, 
Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals  (1836).  In 
1637  he  was  elected  honorary  presidmtt  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London. 


KIKBY,  kSi^I,  WiUJAH  (1817-1906).  A 
Canadian  author,  bom  at  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
England.  He  came  to  Canada  with  his  parents 
in  1832.  Settling  at  Niagara.  Ontario,  m  1839 
he  conducted  the  Niagara  Mail  for  20  years 
and  was  collector  of  customs  there  from  1871 
to  his  retironent  in  1896.  Kirby  waa  the 
author  of  the  best  Canadian  historical  romance 
yet  written,  Le  Chien  d'Or,  or  The  Qolden  Dog 
(1877;  new  ed.,  Boston,  1896).  The  romance 
takes  its  name  from  a  tablet  on  the  facade  of 
a  building  in  Quebec,  representing  a  eouchant 
dog  gnawing  the  thigh  bone  of  a  man,  and  deals 
with  the  great  struggle  of  the  French  to  hold 
the  Canadas  a^inst  the  English.  Besides  other 
prose  works,  Kirby  also  published  U.  E.  ( 1859 ) , 
an  epic  poem  in  Spenserian  stanzas  depicting  in- 
cident and  character  in  the  times  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  and  CoModian  Idylls  ( new 
ed.,  1894).  Consult  T.  O.  Marquis,  "English- 
Canadian  Literature,"  in  Canada  and  its  Prov- 
inces, vol.  vi  (Toronto,  1914).  See  also  Cana- 
dian LiTEBATTJBE. 

KIBCHBACH,  kdrK'bAa.  Huao  Ewau), 
Count  (1809-87).  A  German  soldier,  bora  at 
Neumarkt,  Silesia.  In  1826  he  entered  the 
Pruaaian  infantry  service  as  an  ensign,  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  campaign  of  1866  by 
his  Buecesaes  at  Nachod.  Skalitz,  and  Schwein- 
schUdel,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  general  com- 
manding the  Fifth  Army  Corpa  In  the  Franco- 
PruBsian  War  he  played  an  important  part,  par- 
ticularly at  Weissenburg,  WOrth,  Sedan,  and  in 
the  siege  of  Paris,  when  he  repulsed  the  French 
at  the  last  great  sortie  of  Jan.  19,  1871.  He 
retired  from  the  army  in  1880  and  was  ennobled 
in  the  same  year. 

SIBCBBAfiH,  WaurOANO  (1887-1006).  A 
German  poet  and  critic  He  waa  bora  in  Lon- 
don, but  was  educated  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig, 
studying  music  first  and  then  history  and  phi- 
losophy. In  1888  he  settled  in  Dresden,  where 
he  was  editor  of  the  Maganin  fUr  Litteratur  des 
In-  vnd  Auslandes.  From  1896  he  resided  in 
Berlin.  He  was  one  of  the  beginners  in  the 
literary  movement  called  Das  jtbigste  Deutsch- 
land,  Ux^dy  influenced  by  foreign  literature. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentitnied:  Salvator 
Rosa  (1880),  a  novel;  Die  letzten  Mensohen 
(1889),  a  drama;  Das  Leben  auf  der  ^atee 
( 1892 ;  20th  ed.,  1907 ) ,  a  novel ;  Die  Lieder  vom 
Zweirad  (1900).  Consult  A.  Stoessel's  article 
in  Nord  und  Sud  (Breslau,  1895). 

KmCHENTAG,  k^rK'en-t&G,  Etangelischeb 
(Ger.,  evangelical  church  day).  An  association 
of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Lutheran,  Ger- 
man Reformed,  United  B^angelical.  and  Mora- 
vian churches  in  Germany,  for  the  pronotion  of 
tiie  intCTests  of  religion,  without  reference  to 
their  denominational  differences.  The  first  meet- 
ing took  place  in  1848,  at  Wittenberg,  in  the 
church  to  which  Luther  affixed  his  theses.  Sub- 
sequent meetings  were  held,  at  first  annually, 
later  at  irr^Iar  intervals,  till  1872.  The 
strict  Lutherans  never  joined  the  movement ; 
Hengatenberg.  Stahl,  and  their  followers  with- 
drew in  1867,  and  some  years  later  Lipaiua, 
Schenkel,  and  their  group.  No  conferences  have 
been  held  since  1872. 

EIBCHES,  k«rE^r,  Athanasius  (1601^). 
A  Roman  Catholic  scholar.  He  was  born  at 
Qeisa,  near  Fulda,  May  2,  1601,  became  a  Jesuit 
(1018),  and  professor  of  matiiematies,  philos- 
ophy, and  Oriental  languages  at  the  University 
of  Wflrzburg.   In  1636  he  fled  frwi^the  disoc- 
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den  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  France  and 
spent  two  years  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Avi- 
^on  in  the  study  of  antuiuities.  He  vas  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Austria  as  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Vienna  when  he  received  an 
order  to  r^ir  to  Rcone  and  obeyed.  In  1637 
be  accompanied  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Saxcmy  to 
Malta  and  was  received  with  ^^eat  honor  by  the 
Knights  of  St,  John.  For  eight  years  he  was 
professor  of  the  Coll^iiun  Romanum  at  Bx>me, 
and  then,  without  a  professorship,  continued  bis 
archa»olc^caI  studies.  He  died  in  Rome,  Nov. 
28,  1680.  He  collected  a  splendid  museum,  of 
anti^taes,  which  he  left  to  the  Roman  Collie. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  varied  erudition 
and  a  copious  writer,  his  works  written  in 
Rome  occupying  44  folio  volumea.  Of  his  works 
the  most  important  are:  Prodromtu  Goptua  aive 
/Egyptiacm  (1636) ;  (Ediput  ^gyptiaoua  (1652- 
55);  Mundua  SubterraiietM  (1664);  China  lUus- 
irata  (1667);  Latium  (1671),  with  maps  and 
figures.  Consult  his  Life  by  Behlan  (Heiligen- 
stadt,  1874)  and  Brisehar  (Warzbnrg.  1876). 

KZBOHHOTT,  kirK'hfif,  Auved  (1838- 
1906).  A  German  geographer,  born  at  Erfurt 
He  was  educated  at  Jena  and  Bonn,  from  1B71  to 
1873  was  lecturer  on  geography  at  the  Kriegs- 
akademie  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  gec^aphy  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  In  1904  he  retired.  His 
writings  include:  SohMlltoiaiaik  (1865);  Pfian- 
ten-  und  TiervmrbreiUmg  (1800) ;  Vn»er  Wiwen 
von  dor  Erde  (1886-43);  Menaohm  und  Erde 
(1901);  BtOtvlgeogrt^hie  (20th  ed.,  1908);  Erd- 
kunde  fUr  gcftwfew  (2  parts,  17th  ed.,  1912-13). 

KIBCHHOPF,  OuSTAT  Robebt  (1824-87). 
A  German  physicist,  bom  at  KSnigsberg.  He 
studied  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  KOnigsberg.  In  1850  he 
became  professor  of  physics  at  Breslau,  in  1854 
at  Heidelberg,  and  from  1875  until  bis  death 
filled  the  chair  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Hts  researches  in  thennodynamies  and 
ia  several  otiier  branches  of  physical  science 
have  been  of  great  value.  For  example,  a  widely 
known  tiieorem,  referred  to  as  "Kirchhofl's  equa- 
tion," ^ows  how  the  change  of  the  vapor  pres- 
Bures  of  mixtures  with  the  temperature  is  influ- 
enced by  the  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  when  the 
given  mixture  is  first  formed  from  its  ctHopo- 
nents.  But  Kirchhoff's  principal  achievement 
was  the  disoovny,  jointly  with  Bunaoi,  of  the 
apeetroseope.  The  discovery  was  perfected  in 
1869  and  was  published  under  the  title  Vntw- 
Buohungm  Uber  daa  BonneMpektrum  und  die 
Spektren  der  ohemisdtm  Elmnmte.  KirchhofTs 
Oeaamm^te  Abhandhmgm  were  published  in 
1882  and  1891. 

KIBCHHOPF,  k&TK'hdf,  JoHAira  Wilhelu 
Adolf  (1826-1906).  An  eminent  German  classi- 
cal scholar,  bom  at  Berlin.  He  was  professor 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  from  186S  till  his 
death.  Kin!hfaoflF*s  scientific  studies  covered  a 
wide  range  in  linguistics,  antiquities,  and  Greek 
epigraphy.  In  each  field  his  work  was  distin- 
guished.  Of  bis  very  numerous  publications  the 
most  importaiit  are:  Umbriache  Spmohdenk- 
mSler  (1849-51);  Die  Stadtreohi  von  Bantia 
(1853) ;  Euripides  (1855),  the  first  critical  edi- 
tion based  on  a  careful  collation  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts; Die  homerische  Odyaaee  und  ihre  Ent- 
atehung  (1869);  Die  Omnpoaition  der  Odyaaee 
(1869);  Veler  die  Bntatehungateit  dea  herodo- 
tiaekeit  Oeat^htncerkea  (2d  ed.,  1878) ;  8t«- 
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(4th  ed.,  1887),  the  most  important  work  on 
the  subject;  Thucydidea  und  aein  Vrkundenma- 
terial  (1896).  His  works  fur^r  include  many 
monographs  on  Athenian  flnaucial  administra- 
tion, Greek  literature,  etc.  He  edited  Plotinus 
(1856),  ^^ylus  (1880),  the  Pseudo-Xeno- 
phontic  Reapublica  Atkenienaium  (3d  ed.,  1889), 
etc.  He  was  editor  of  the  Christian  inscriptions 
in  the  foiu'th  volume  of  the  Corpua  Inaorip- 
tionum  Qrceearum  (1869)  and  of  the  Gorpua 
Inscriptionum  Atticarum,  vols,  i  and  iv  (Berlin, 
1873-  ),  and  was  an  editor  of  Hermee 
(1866-81). 

SIBOHUANK,  kfirE'm&n,  Juuns  von 
(1802-84),  A  German  jurist  and  philosopher, 
bom  near  Merseburg.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipzig  and  Halle.  In  1846  he  was  made  state's 
attorney  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Berlin  and 
two  years  afterward  was  chosen  to  the  Prussian 
National  Assembly,  where  be  played  a  prominent 
part  as  a  member  of  the  left  centre.  He  was 
soon  made  vice  president  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals at  Ratibor.  From  1871  to  1876  he  was  a 
member  of  the  German  Reichstag.  He  first 
attracted  attention  as  a  philosopher  by  his 
brochure  Die  Wertloaigkeit  der  Jurisprudene  ala 
Wiaaenachaft  (1848).  His  other  philosophical 
writings  include:  Ueber  Unsterblichkeit  (1865); 
Aesthetik  auf  realiatischer  Orundlage  (1868); 
translations  of  and  comments  on  parts  of  Aris< 
totle,  Bacfm,  Grotius,  Hume,  I^ibnitz,  and  Spi- 
noza; and  a  remarkable  edition  of  Kant  in  the 
Philoaophiache  BibUotheK  edited  by  him  (1868 
et  seq.),  and  of  Hobbes,  De  Give  (1873).  His 
philosophy  was  an  attempt  to  mediate  betwe«i 
realism  and  idealism.  Cimsult  Lasson  and 
Meineke,  Julius  wm  Kirchtnann  ala  PhUoaoph 
(HaUe,  1885). 

EIRCHNEB,  kfirs'nSr,  Theodob  (1824-1903). 
A  German  composer,  born  at  Neukirchen,  Sax- 
ony. From  1838  to  1842  he  studied  in  Leipzig 
under  J.  Knorr  (piano)  and  K,  F.  Becker  (or- 
gan and  theory).  He  subsequaitly  was  a  pupil 
ot  J.  Schneider  in  Dresden  and  of  the  Leipzig 
Conservatorv  for  a  short  time,  becoihing  in  1843 
organist  at 'Winterthur.  From  1862  to  1872  he 
was  a  teacher  in  the  music  school  at  Zurich, 
then  became  director  of  the  WQrzburg  Conserva- 
tory (1873-75),  and  finally  in  1890  settled  in 
Hamburg.  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  were  his 
friends,  and  Kirchner  was  especially  influenced 
by  the  former's  music  His  compositions  are 
mostly  for  the  piano,  and  his  preludes,  caprices, 
and  nocturnes  are  charming. 

KZBOHWEY,  Geoboe  Washinoton  (1855- 
).  An  American  legal  scholar,  bom  at 
Detroit,  Mich.  In  1879  he  graduated  from  Yale 
University,  in  1882  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  for  10  years  practiced  law  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
He  was  professor  of  law  in  Union  University, 
and  dean  of  the  Albany  Law  School  (1889-91) ; 
and  in  Columbia  University  professor  of  law 
(I891-I90I),  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  (1001- 
10 ) ,  and  Kent  professor  of  law  after  1002.  Pro- 
fessor Kirchwey  was  a  pioneer  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  case  method  of  studying  law.  In 
1912  he  had  an  important  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Progressive  party.  He  became  an 
associate  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  In- 
ternational Law,  president  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Criminal  Law  and  Sociology,  and  a 
commiBsitmer  on  prison  reform  for  the  Stato  of 
New  York.  In  1916  he  delivered  the  CSaric 
memorial  lectures  at  Amherst  College,  on  "The 
Relation  of  Law  and  L^fislation  to  Social  Con- 
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trol."  He  edited  BiatoriMi  Manuscripts,  State 
of  New  York  (1887-89),  had  charge  of  the  law 
department  of  the  New  Intebnatioxal  Enct- 
clofjEDIA,  and  published  Readings  in  the  Law 
of  Real  Property  (1900)  and  Select  Cases  and 
Other  Autluiritiea  on  the  Law  of  Mortgage  {3 
parte,  190(MM). 

KTBOHIZ,  ktr-gSz',  or  Kibohiz-Kazaes.  The 
chief  part  of  the  Central  Asiatic  group  of  Turko- 
Tataric  (Mongolian)  peoples.  Thejr  number, 
altogether,  some  3,000,000,  ranging  over  the 
great  Bteppe  and  marshy  area  from  the  borders 
of  European  Russia  to  those  of  western  China, 
northward  beyond  the  Sir-Darya.  The  ancient 
division  of  the  Kirghiz  into  hordes  is  still  re- 
tained.  The  Great  Horde  has  ite  habitat  partly 
in  Russian  and  partly  in  Chinese  territory  m  the 
Yarkand-Tashkent-Alatau  region ;  the  Middle 
Horde,  or  Siberian  Kirghiz,  chiefiy  in  the  Bal- 
kash-Irtish-Tobol  region;  the  Little  Horde,  in 
the  steppes  north  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas, 
to  the  west  of  the  Middle  Horde.  To  the  Little 
Horde  belong  the  Kirghiz  of  the  Volga-Ural 
steppes  in  European  Russia,  who  for  the  last 
eentury  hacve  wandered  over  that  country.  The 
Kirghiz  are  for  the  most  part  characteristically 
a  nomadic,  tent-dwelling  people,  living  by  their 
flocks  and  herds,  though  recently  some  of  them 
(e.g.,  a  part  of  the  Little  Horde)  have  taken 
somewhat  to  agriculture.  By  language  the  Kir- 
ghiz belong  to  the  Turkish  stock,  and  the  folk 
literature  of  the  various  hordes  evidences  no 
little  poetical  spirit  and  a  marked  sense  of  hu- 
mor. They  preserve  some  of  the  old  eharacters 
of  the  Turko-Tataric  race,  and  beneath  the  creed 
of  Islam,  which  so  many  of  them  have  accepted, 
the  more  ancient  Shamanism  is  often  scarcely 
hidden.  Some  few  of  the  western  Kirghiz  are 
Buddhists.  The  Kara-Kirghiit  (black  Kirghiz) 
of  the  Thian  Shan  region  between  the  Lake  of 
Issik  Kul  and  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains,  who 
number  some  350,000,  are  known  td  tlie  Russians 
as  Diko-kamenije  Kirgisi  (wild  mountain  Kir- 
ghiz), and  have  a  less  favorable  reputation  than 
some  of  the*  other  sections  of  this  widely  dis- 
tributed people.  Their  language  is  thought  to 
be  more  archaic,  their  folk  poetry  more  sui 
generis,  while  they  have  also  retained  more  per- 
fectly some  of  the  ancient  customs  and  beliefs 
of  the  stock.  Tlie  name  Kirghiz  has  often  been 
loosely  employed  in  the  sense  of  'nomad,'  and 
not  all  of  the  tribes  and  fractions  of  tribes 
thus  denominated  are  of  Turko-Tataric  ancestry. 
The  Kirghiz  also  possess,  in  all  probability>  not 
a  little  Aryan  and  other  non-M!ongolian  blood. 
The  Kara-Kirghiz  are,  perhaps,  the  most  Mon- 
golian of  all,  representing  best  the  Turko-Tataric 
type  of  the  milieu  of  Turkestan — brachycephalic. 
medium-staturcd  (or  a  little  taller),  and  of 
somewhat  darker  complexion. 

Bibliography.  Brides  the  Russian  studies 
of  Grodekow  (1889),  Kharuzin  (1889-95),  etc., 
reference  may  be  made  to  Seeland,  "Les  Kirghis," 
in  the  Revue  d^Anthropologie  (Paris,  1886), 
which  summarizes  a  good  deal  of  the  Russian 
literature  on  the  subject;  also  to  Shaw,  Viaita 
to  High  Tartary  (London,  1871) ;  Vambfiry,  Die 
primitive  Kultur  dea  turko-tatarischen  Volkes 
(Leipzig,  1879)  ;  Hellwald,  Centralasien  (ib., 
1880);  Vamb«ry,  Das  TUrkenvolk  (ib..  1885); 
Jules  Brocherel,  "The  Kirghiz,"  in  Scottish  Qeo- 
graphical  Magaeine,vo\.  xviil  (Edinburgh,  1902) ; 
Richard  Karutz,  Unter  Ktrgisen  und  Turkmenen, 
atu  dem  Lehen  der  Steppe  (Leipdg,  101I)i  con- 
taining a  bibliography. 


KTTITT.T.TTSA,  kS-rilll-taft,  or  OTBILLmA. 

See  Ctbiluc  Alphabet. 

KIBIN,  k6-r6n'  (Chin.  Ki-lw,  lucky  forest). 
The  central  one  of  the  three  provinces  of  Man- 
churia, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sungari 
River,  on  the  east  by  the  Uauri  and  the  Russian 
Maritime  Province,  on  the  south  by  ChoBoi  and 
the  Province  of  Sbengking,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Sungari.  Area,  115,0M>  square  miles  (Map: 
China,  N  3 ) .  It  consists  of  two  parts-— a  prairie 
or  level  part  lying  within  the  loop  of  the  Sun- 
gari, and  a  mountoinous  part.  The  chief  moun- 
tain is  the  Shan-a-lin  (otherwise  known  as  the 
Ch'ang  Peh  Shan,  or  Ever-White  Mountain) 
with  peaks  from  8000  to  10.000  feet  high  and 
covered  with  snow.  In  general  Uie  trend  of  the 
ranges  In  this  mountainous  part  is  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  as  in  China  proper.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Sungari,  the  Hurka,  and  the 
Usuri.  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  important. 
It  rises  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Shan-a-lin, 
flows  north  by  west,  receives  many  tributaries, 
passes  the  city  of  Kirin,  then  west  to  about  lat. 
44°  30'  N.,  where  it  enters  Mongolia  and  takes 
a  northwest  direction,  passes  Petana,  where  it 
receives  the  Konni,  flows  east  and  Anally  north- 
east, tending  to  north  until  It  reaches  the  Amur. 
The  Usuri  River,  in  lat.  44'  N.,  long.  181»  E., 
receives  numerous  tributaries  and  after  a  course 
of  600  miles  also  joins  the  Amur.  The  Hurka 
River,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Sungari, 
takes  a  northerly  direction  past  Ninguta,  receives 
two  important  tributaries  from  the  west,  and 
joins  the  Sungari  at  the  city  of  Sansing  (which 
lies  on  tho'south  bank  of  the  Svngari,  east  bank 
of  the  Hurka,  and  southwest  bank  of  the  Kung- 
ho,  which  here  joins  the  others).  From  Petnna 
east  the  country  is  a  level  plain,  broken  with 
insignificant  undulations,  cultivate  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  villages,  but  elsewhere  covered  with  a 
sea  of  waving  tall  grass. 

The  soil  of  the  province  is  fertile;  the  chief 
products  are  pulse,  millet,  maize,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, and  the  poppy.  Tigers  abound  in  the 
mountainous  part,  and  black  bears,  wild  bowra, 
panthers,  and  polecats  are  numerous  t  eagles  are 
also  found,  and  the  game  includes  pheasants, 
partridges,  quails,  and  grouse.  The  population 
of  Kirin  Province  is  estimated  at  2,060,700.  The 
city  of  Kirin  (q.v.)  is  the  capital;  pop.,  about 
80,000.  Sansing  (q.v.)  is  an  open  port.  Other 
treaty  ports  are  Harbin  (q.v.),  Hunchun  (pop., 
3700),  Lungchingtsun  (pop.,  500),  and  Sui- 
fenho  (pop.,  2000).  The  total  trade  of  Hunchun 
in  1912  amounted  to  766,798  taels,  of  Lung- 
chingtsun 472,381  taels,  and  of  Suifenho  22,276,- 
587  taela.  (See  Manchtjbia.)  The  province  on 
the  north  is  called  Tsitsihar,  or  in  Chinese  Hei- 
lungkiang,  or  Black  Dragon  River. 

EISIIT.  The  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Manchuria,  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  hills  and  on  the  Sungari  River, 
about  250  miles  vest  of  Vladivostok  (Map: 
China,  N  3).  The  chief  article  of  trade  ia 
tobacco,  raised  in  that  r^ion  and  exported  to 
China.  Timber  and  furs  are  important.  There 
are  many  squares  beautifully  ornamented  with 
flowers  in  pots.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
wood  blocks ;  wood  is  abundant  and  cheap, 
and  boats  and  small  junks  are  built  here. 
There  is  a  large  lumber  trade.  Kirin  is  called 
by  the  Chinese  Ch'uen  Chang  (navy  yard).  Sil- 
ver is  minted,  and  there  are  powder  works  and 
an  arsenal.  The  peculation  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  80,000  to  120,000. 
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KIBIBI,  kft-i^'ri.   See  Cabibi. 
KIBXU,  kd-rd^.    A  town  of  Japan.  See 
KiBYU. 

KIRJATH-SEPHEB,  kgr'j&th-se'flfr.  Ac- 
cording to  Joah.  XV.  15  (Judg.  i.  11),  the  older 
name  of  a  Canaanitish  town,  which  the  Hebrews 
called  Debir.  It  waa  located  in  the  hill  country 
of  Judah.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify 
ft  with  the  modern  el-Dhabariyeh,  four  or  five 
boun  southwest  of  Hebron,  Init  tiiere  are  serious 
objectiona  to  this  identification.  Kirjath- 
Sepher,  explained  as  a  Hebrew  name,  would  Bcem 
to  mean  'book-city.'  It  has  therefore  been  claimed 
that  the  city  contained  the  public  records  of 
the  Canaanites  or  of  earlier  history  or  was  the 
location  of  a  great  library.  The  analogy  of 
Sippara  in  Babylonia,  which  seems  to  mean 
*book-(city),'  has  been  quoted,  and  there  i& 
nothing  impossible  in  a  Judsan  town  having 
had  a  library  of  some  sort  in  connection  with 
its  sanctuary  long  before  the  Hebrew  invasion. 
But  old  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  version  give 
the  second  part  of  the  name  as  Sophar,  and  this 
is  in  liarinony  with  the  Egyptian  shu-pa-ra, 
which  corresponds  to  Hebrew  Sopher,  and  would 

g've  the  meaning  'town  of  the  Scribe.'  The  city 
said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Anakim 
(Josh.  xi.  21)  and  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a 
king  (x.  3&;  xii.  13)  before  it  was  conquered  by 
Othniel  (Judg.  i.  23;  cf.  Josh.  zv.  17)  or  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  38  f.).  It  was  included  among  the 
cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  25).  Consult:  W. 
Max  Milllcr,  Asien  ttnd  Europa  (Leipzig,  1803)  ; 
G.  F.  Moore,  The  Book  of  Judge*  (New  York, 
1805  ] ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  in  Encyclopedia  Bibtica, 
vol.  ii  {ib.,  1901);  Eduard  Meyer,  Die  Israel- 
iten  ttnd  ihre  NaohbantSmme  (Halle,  1906). 

XIBX,  kerk,  Edwabd  Nobbis  (1802-74).  An 
American  Congregational  clergyman.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  14,  1802,  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1820,  and,  after  studying  law 
for  18  months,  entered  the  theological  school  at 
the  same  place,  graduating  in  1825.  He  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  as  an  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  in  1828  became  pastor  of  a  newly  or- 

Snized  Presbyterian  church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
1839  he  became  secretary  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Evangelical  Society;  in  1842,  pas- 
tor of  the  newly  organized  Mount  Vernon  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Boston,  where  he  preached 
imtil  1871,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire from  active  service.  In  1856  he  visited 
Paris,  as  an  agent  of  the  American  and  Forei^ 
Cfari^ian  Union,  to  establisli  Protestant  worship 
there.  His  style  of  preaching  was  fervent  and 
pungent,  and  he  was  unusually  successful  in  de- 
veloping and  directing  revivals.  He  published 
Memorial  of  Dr.  Chester  (1829),  Canon  of  Holy 
Scriptures  ( 1862 ) ,  and  two  volumes  of  Sermons 
(1840,  1860).  He  died  March  27,  1874.  Con- 
sult D.  O.  Mears,  Life  of  Edward  Norria  Kirk 
(Boston,  1877). 

KULE,  EU.EN  Wab:<eb  Olnkt  (1842-  ). 
An  American  novelist,  sometimes  writing  under 
the  pen  name  Henry  Hayes,  bom  at  Southing- 
ton,  Conn.,  the  daughter  of  Jesse  Olney  the 
geographer.  She  was  married  in  1870  to  John 
Foster  Kirk  (q.v.),  and  settled  in  Germantown, 
Pa.  Her  novels,  which  deal  chiefly  with  East- 
em  American  life,  include:  Love  in  Jdlenefta 
(1876);  Through  Winding  Ways  (1880);  A 
Lesson  in  Love  ( 1883 ) ;  A  Midsummer  Madness 
(1884);  The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent  (1886); 
Bona  and  Davghters  ( 1887 ) ;  A  Daughter  of  Eve 


(1889);  Walford  (1890);  Ciphers  (1891); 
Maidens  Choosing  (1892);  The  Story  of  Law- 
rence Oarth  (1895);  A  Revolutionary  Love 
Story  (1898)  ;  Dorothy  Deane  (1899);  Dorothy 
and  her  Friends  (1900);  Our  Lady  Vanity 
(1901) ;  A  Remedy  for  Love  (1902) ;  The  Apol- 
ogy of  Ayliffe  (1904);  Mareia  (1907). 

SntK,  John  FosTEB  (1824-1904).  An  Amer- 
ican bibliographer  and  historian,  born  at  Fred- 
ericton,  N.  B.  He  was  educated  at  Halifax 
and  Quebec,  came  in  1842  to  Boston,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  historian  W.  H.  Prescott  from 
1847  to  1859,  accompanying  him  to  Europe. 
At  that  time  and  afterward  ho  contributed  fre- 
quently to  the  North  American  Review  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  From  1870  to  1886  he  edited 
Lippincott's  Magazine  and  from  1885  to  1888 
lectured  on  European  history  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Ckarlea 
the  Bold  (3  vols.,  1863-68),  edited  the  Works 
of  W.  H.  Prescott  (1870-74),  and  compiled  a 
supplement  to  Allibon&s  Dictionary  of  Authors 
(1891). 

KIBK^BIDE,  Thomas  Stott  (1809-83). 
An  American  neurologist,  born  in  Morrisville, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  He  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  UniversKy  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1832  and  beotme  in  the  same  year  resident  phy- 
sician to  the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at 
Frankfort.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  to  the 
ward  for  the  insane  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  New  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane he  waa  made  its  first  superintendent.  He 
raised  more  than  $350,000  for  a  hospital  for 
male  patients,  which  was  completed  in  1859.  He 
was  the  first  physician  in  the  country  to  place- 
the  sexes  in  separate  institutions  and  in  hts 
annual  reports  made  many  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  hospital  construction  and  organ- 
ization. He  published:  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Pennsylvfinia  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
( 1850)  ;  The  Construction,  Organization,  and 
General  Management  of  Hospitals  for  the  In- 
aane  (1854) ;  Appeal  for  the  Insane  (1864). 

KIBKBY  KENDAX.    See  Kendal. 

KZBKBT-LtrNK,  kerkWfln',  Louisa 
(1873-  ).  A  noted  English  dramatic  con- 
tralto, born  at  Manchester.  She  began  her  vocal 
studies  with  the  organist  Dr.  Greenwood,  and  in 
1893  entered  the  Koyal  College  of  Music,  where 
she  completed  her  training  under  Albert  Visetti. 
While  still  a  pupil,  she  made  her  d^but  at 
Drury  Lane  as  Margaret  in  Schumann's  Qeno- 
veva.  In  1897-09  she  was  a  member  of  the  Carl 
Bosa  Opera  Compaq.  For  two  ycarti  after  her 
marriage  to  W.  J.  K.  Pearson,  in  181)9,  she  ap- 
peared only  on  the  concert  platform,  but  in  1901 
she  returned  to  the  stage.  The  following  year 
she  sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
where  her  Ortrud  and  BrangRne  created  a  par- 
ticularly deep  impression.  In  1904  she  sang 
the  rOle  of  Kundry  in  Savage's  production  in 
English  of  Parsifal.  During  ^eseasons  of  1000- 
08  she  was  again  at  the  Metropolitan.  During 
the  years  1912-14  she  made  a  tour  of  Austra- 
lasia  and  New  Zealand. 

XTEKKOALDT,  ker-kfl'dT.  A  seaport  and  mar- 
ket town  in  Pifeshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  15  miles  north  of  Edinburgh  (Map:  Scot- 
land, E  3).  Its  industries  are  flourishing  and 
owe  prosperity  to  the  abundance  of  water  power; 
they  include  the  spinning  of  fiax,  tow,  and  jute, 
the  bleaching  and  weaving  of  linen  yams,  me- 
chanical and  marine  en^neering,  iron  founding, 
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and  the  manufacture  of  oilcloth  and  wax  cloth 
(linoleum ) ,  nets,  leather,  pottery,  flour,  and  beer. 
The  manufacture  of  oilcloth  was  begun  at  Kirk- 
caldy in  1847  and  was  for  a  time  a  monopoly. 
Its  harbor  and  wet-dock  accommodations  are 
commodious;  it  has  an  important  coasting  trade 
and  direct  export  tnAe  with  the  United  States, 
which  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent.  Its 
chief  exports  are  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel; 
its  imports,  timber,  paper-making  materials, 
cottonseed,  flaxseed,  flax,  stone,  oork,  etc.  With 
its  suburbs  it  extends  for  nearly  4  miles  and  is 
called  the  "lang  town."  It  has  several  fine 
churches,  a  town  hall,  public  library,  and  me- 
morial hall  to  Adam  Smith,  who  was  bom  here. 
Kirkcaldy  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1176  and 
was  created  a  royal  burgh  in  14S0.  Fop.,  1001, 
34,079;  1011.  39,601. 

KIBKCALDY  OP  ORANGE,  SiB  WnxiAM 
(c.1520-73).  A  Scottish  politician.  He  assisted 
in  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton  at  St.  An- 
drews in  1546,  was  captured  by  the  French  in 
1547  and  imprisoned  in  Normandy  until  1660, 
and  he  then  served  as  the  secret  agent  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  After  the  accession  of  Mary  to  tite 
English  throne  he  took  np  arms  for  the  King  of 
France.  In  1557  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Scotland,  where  he  became  one  of  the  beat  known 
Protestant  leaders.  He  was  concerned  in  the 
mtirder  of  Rizao,  contributed  to  the  Queen's 
defeat  at  Langside,  but  later  took  up  Mary's 
cause.  He  was  denounced  by  John  Knox,  who 
had  been  hia  friend,  as  a  "murderer  and  tiiroat 
cutter."  The  Regent  Morton  with  the  aid  of 
English  troops  captured  Kirkcaldy  in  his  forti- 
fled  castle,  and  he  was  subsequently  hanged. 

XXBECTTDBBIGHTSHXRE,  ker-k9?n)rl-sb§r. 
A  county  of  southwest  Scotland,  boimded  north 
and  northeast  by  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Dum- 
fries, east  and  south  by  the  Solway  Firth  and 
west  by  the  County  of  Wigton  ( Map :  Scotland, 
D  4).  Area,  800  square  mil.e8.  The  land  is 
chi^y  given  to  oats  and  grass  for  pasture. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  01  cattle. 
The  county  produces  much  granite.  Principal 
towns,  Kirkcudbright  (the  county  town).  Max- 
welltown,  Castle  Douglas,  and  Dalbeattie.  Pop., 
1901,  30,383;  1911,  38,367. 

KIBK'DALE  CAVE.  A  locality  in  York- 
shire, England,  famous  for  fossil  mammals.  The 
cave,  discovered  in  1821,  was  described  by  Buck- 
land  in  his  Beliquia  Diluviana.  The  remains 
of  the  rhinoceros,  tiger,  bear,  hyena,  and  of 
many  other  animals  long  since  extinct  in  Eng- 
land have  been  found  in  the  stalag&iitic  depont 
lining  the  floor.    See  Cave. 

KIEKE,  kerk,  Sib  David  (1696-C.1656).  An 
English  adventurer,  bom  at  Dieppe,  France.  His 
father,  Gervase  Kirke,  a  wine  dealer,  returned 
to  England  on  account  of  the  religious  wars  in 
France  and  became  one  of  the  "merchant  advm- 
turers"  of  London.  He  was  associated  with  Sir 
William  Alexander  in  a  project  to  capture  New 
France  and  settle  Nova  Scotia.  The  exclusive 
right  to  the  fur  trade  was  given  to  them,  and 
letters  of  marque  to  prey  upon  French  commerce 
were  issued.  In  1627  three  privateers  were 
fitted  out  under  the  command  of  David  Kirke 
and  his  brothers  Lewis  and  Thomas.  These 
made  a  demonstration  before  Quebec  and  cap- 
tured alwut  20  French  ships  filled  with  settiers 
and  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the  colony.  In 
1689,  witb  a  larger  fleet,  he  captured  another 
French  vessel  and  forced  Champlain  to  surrender 
Qnebec    Charles  I,  however,  bad  made  peace 


with  France  and  gave  hack  the  conquests,  thourii 
Kirke  was  knighted  for  his  services.  In  1637 
Kirke  received  a  grant  of  all  Newfoundland, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  Iiord  Baltimore, 
and  removed  there  to  develop  the  fisheries. 
After  the  execution  of  Charles  I  the  grant  was 
revoked  by  the  CouneiL  By  the  asustanee  of 
Olaypole,  Crornvrell's  B<m-in-iav,  Kirke  regained 
part  of  the  grant.  Consult  Henry  Kirke,  Fint 
English  Conquest  of  Canada  (London,  1871). 

KIRKE,  Edmund.  See  Gilmobe,  Jaices 
Roberts. 

KIBKE,  Pebcy  (c.1640-01).  An  English  sol- 
dier. He  was  an  ensign  in  the  army  by  1666, 
seven  years  afterward  was  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  in  France,  and  by  1680  was  colonel 
of  the  Second  Tangier  R^ment,  enlisted  in 
London  largely. by  himself.  He  was  Governor 
of  Tangier  (1682-84)  and  on  its  evacuation  re- 
turned to  England  with  his  soldiers,  whom,  as 
brigadier  general,  he  led  at  the  battle  of  Sed^- 
moor  (1685).  He  became  notorious  for  hia 
hanging  of  Monmouth  sympathizers  and  his 
troops  were  railed,  from  their  badge.  Kirke's 
Lambs.  In  the  rerolutlon  of  1688  be  supported 
William  III,  who  made  him  a  major  general, 
and  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to  the  relief 
of  Londonderry,  of  which  he  was  made  Gover- 
nor. He  upheld  the  Orange  standard  also  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  siege  of  Lim- 
erick and  was  made  lieutenant  ^neral  in  1600. 
In  1691  he  died  in  Brussels,  having  been  ssut  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  in  Flanders. 

KIBKE'S  LAUS.    See  Kirke,  Pebcy. 

EIBKINT1XZ.00H,  kerk^n-tUlte.  A  mu- 
nicipal and  police  burgh  and  market  town  in 
Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Forth  uid 
Clyde  Canal,  7  miles  northeast  of  Gla8gow(Map: 
Scotland,  D  4).  It  manufaetuies  ehemicMS, 
muslin,  print,  and  bleached  goods,  lumber  and 
machinery;  there  are  coal  and  iron  mines  near 
by.  The  town  owns  the  water  supply.  The 
burgh  had  its  origin  in  a  fort  on  Antoninus' 
Wall,  called  Caerpentulach  (the  fort  at  the  raid 
of  the  ridge),  of  vhiek  the  present  name  is 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption.  It  became  a  bnrg^ 
of  barony  in  1170  under  William  the  Lion. 
Pop.,  1001,  10,602;  1911,  11,932. 

KIBK-KTLISSEH,  k«rk'  ke'l«-s&'  (the  forty 
churches),  A  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Vilayet  of  Edimeh  ( Adrlanople ) ,  in  an  agricul- 
tural district,  35  miles  east-northeast  of  Adrian- 
ople  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  F  4).  It  is  a 
chief  point  on  the  route  of  traffic  between  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Balkans.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  mosques  and  Greek  churches.  The  esti- 
mated population  is  16,000,  consisting  of  Bul- 
garians, Turks,  Greeks,  and  Jews.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  important  Bulgarian  victory 
over  the  Turks  (Oct.  24,  1912)  m  the  Balkan 
War  (q.v.).  Ceded  by  Turkey  to  the  Balkan 
allies  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  London 
(May  80,  1013),  it  was  easily  reoccupied  the 
Turks  in  the  course  of  the  Second  Balkan  War 
(July,  1913)  and  formally  restored  to  them  by 
the  Treaty  of  Constantinople  (Sept.  20,  1013). 

KIBK^LAKB,  Caeoune  Matiioa  Stansbcrt 
(1801-64).  An  American  author,  bora  in  New 
York  City.  She  was  married  in  1827  to  Prof. 
William  Kirkland,  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
N.  Y.  With  her  husband  she  migrated  to  Michi- 
gan in  1830  and  as  the  results  of  her  pioneer  life 
wrote:  A  Veto  Home,  Who'U  foUoto  (1830), 
Forest  Life  (1842),  and  Western  Clearingm 
(1646),  pnblirfied  under  the  pseudonym  lUn. 
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Haty  daven.  In  1842  she  retomed  to  New 
York,  where  Bhe  established  a  boardiiMr  sdtool 
and  contributed  to  tbe  magazines,  ^r  chief 
work,  besides  those  already  cited,  was  Hdidaya 
Abroad,  or  Europe  from  the  West  ( 1849).  Mrs. 
Kirfeland's  best  book  is  A  New  Home,  which  is 
written  in  the  style  of  Miss  Mitford's  Our  Vil- 
lage. It  poseeases  considerable  charm  and  givee 
a  valuable  picture  of  frontier  life. 

XIBXIiANI),  Jaueb  Haupton  (1859-  ). 
An  American  educator.  He  was  born  at  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C.  and  graduated  (A.B.,  1S77;  AM., 
1878)  from  Wofford  Collie,  when  he  was  after- 
ward tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  three  years 
and  professor  of  Greek  and  German  for  two  years. 
He  Uien  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe,  receiv- 
ing tbe  de^ee  of  Ph.D.  from  Leipzig  in  1886.  In 
1886  he  was  made  professor  of  Latin  at  Vander- 
bllt  University  and  in  1893  became  chancellor  of 
that  institution.  « Besides  monographs  and  con- 
tributions to  educational  periodi(»Js,  he  pub- 
lished Study  of  the  Anglo-Saaon  Poem  Called  hy 
Qrem  "Die  Hollenfahrt  ChrUti"  (1885)  and 
edited  the  satires  and  epistles  of  Horace  ( 1803 ) . 
He  received  the  dc^^ree  of  LL.D.  from  the  uni- 
versities of  North  Carolioa  and  MisBonri  and 
from  Wesleyan  UniverHil7  and  the  degree  of 
D.CX.  from  the  University  of  the  South  (1902). 

KIBKLANP,  Joseph  (1830-94).  An  Amer- 
ican norelist,  tbe  son  of  Caroline  Matilda  Kirk- 
land  (q.v.),  bom  in  Geneva,  K.  Y.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  liCichiean,  then  wmt  with 
his  parents  to  New  York,  and  after  1869  resided 
In  Illinois.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  and 
was  promoted  to  be  major.  He  then  engaged  in 
coal  mining  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  used  bia 
experience  for  writing  fiction  on  social  subjects 
while  practicing  law  in  Chicago.  Two  novels 
of  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  Zury,  the  Meanest 
Man  in  8pri»g  County  { 1887 ) ,  and  The  MoVeys 
(1888),  are  graphic  studies.  NoteworUiy,  also, 
are  The  Captain  of  Company  K  ( 1889 )  and  The 
Story  of  Chieago  {2  vols.,  new  ed.,  1904). 

TaXXLAXTD,  SAMUm.  (1741-1808).  An 
American  missionary  to  the  Iroijuois  Indians, 
born  at  Norwich,  Conn.-  He  studied  at  Prince- 
ton and  received  hia  d^free  in  1765,  though  he 
bad  left  college  the  previous  autumn  to  visit  tbe 
Senecas  and  learn  their  language.  After  living 
among  them  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  or- 
dained at  Lebanon  in  1768  and  was  given  a 
eonunission  by  the  (Tongr^itional  church  as 
missionary  to  the  Indians.  He  then  took  up  his 
residence  among  the  Oneidas,  who  occupied  a 
central  position  among  the  Six  Nations  and 
whom  he  considered  the  noblest  of  the  Iroquois. 
Hie  mission  was  highly  successful,  and  so  great 
did  his  influence  among  the  Indians  become  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  persuaded 
the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  to  remain  neutral, 
despite  the  efTorts  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and 
of  the  other  Indian  nations  to  make  them  join 
the '  British,  and  finally  when,  during  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  war,  they  would  remain  quiet 
no  longer,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  support 
the  Americans.  He  became  an  army  chaplain, 
served  at  Fort  Schuyler,  undertook  many  dan- 
gerous missions,  and  was  with  General  Sullivan 
on  the  Susquehanna  in  1779.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  the  Oneii^  aiul  in  1793 
founded  tbe  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  at  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
American  and  Indian  youth.  In  1810  the  acad- 
emy was  chartered  as  Hamilton  College  (q.v.). 
Klrkland's  letters,  journals,  and  a  vindication, 


u^iich  he  wrote  in  answer  to  a  complaint  from 
the  Indians  in  1794,  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation craceming  the  Iroquois.  Consult 
S.  K.  Lothrop,  "Life  of  Samuel  Kirkland,  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,"  in  Jared  Sparks,  Li^ 
brary  of  American  Biography,  vol.  zzv  (N.  S., 
Boston,  1848). 

KIBKMAN,  kSrk'man,  Mabshaix  Monbob 
(1842-1921).  An  American  authority  on  rail- 
ways. Bom  in  Illinois,  in  1856  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
w^,  of  whidi  he  was  made  vice  president  in 
1889.  His  numerous  writing  are  for  tiie  most 
part  grouped  in  a  series  known  as  The  Science 
of  Railways  (1894;  revised  and  republished  in 
17  vols,  and  3  portfolios,  1909  et  seq.).  The 
titles  of  the  various  volumes  are:  Locomotive, 
Engine  Failures,  and  Motive  Power  Department ; 
Engineer's  and  Fireman's  Handbook;  Air  Brake: 
Its  CoTistruotion  and  Working;  Shops  and  Shop 
Practice  (2  vols.);  Gars:  Their  Construction, 
HaneUing,  and  Supervision;  Orgcmization  of 
Raitu?ays,  and  Financing;  Passenger  Train  Traf' 
fio  and  Accounts;  Freight  Tragic;  Building  and 
Repairing  Railways ;  Operating  Trains;  Elec- 
tricity Applied  to  Railways;  Locomotive  Appli- 
ances; Collection  of  Revenue;  General  Accounts 
and  Cash;  Safeguarding  Railioay  Expenditures; 
Railway  Rates  and  Oovemment  Ownership;  Lo- 
comotive PortfoUo;  Oar  Portfolio;  Air  Brake 
Portfolio.  Kirkman  wrote  also:  the  Romanoe 
of  Gilbert  Holmes  (1000);  Iskander  (1903); 
The  Aleaandrion  Novels  (3  vols.,  1909) ;  and  a 
History  of  Alessander  the  Oreat  (1913). 

KIBKFATBICE;  kerk-pAtMk,  Alexander 
Fbancis  ( 1849-  ) .  An  English  theologian 
and  Old  Testament  scholar.  He  was  bom  in 
Lewes,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Haileylmry  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  assistant  tutor  in 
1871-82  and  junior  dean  in  1876-82.  He  was 
Gunbrid^  Whitehall  preacher  in  1878-80  and 
Lady  Margaret  preacher  in  1882  and  1893,  ex- 
amining chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in 
1878-90  and  in  1895-1903  and  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  1890-96,  regius  professor  of  He- 
brew and  canon  of  Ely  in  1882-1903,  and  Lady 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in  1903-06.  In 
1906  he  became  dean  of  Ely.  He  was  general 
editor  for  Old  Testament  and  Apoer^rpha  of  the 
Cambridge  Bible  and  contributed  to  it  commen- 
taries on  Samuel  (1880-81)  and  Psalms  (6 
vols.,  1880-1901)  and  also  published  The  Di- 
vine Library  of  the  Old  Testament  (1891)  and 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets  ( 1892 ) . 

KIBK'S  AJiTELOPE.    See  Brni-Ibbael. 

EXBKSVILLE,  kSrks'vll.  A  city  and  the 
county  seat  of  Adair  Co.,  Mo.,  203  miles  north- 
west of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Quincy, 
Omaha,  and  Kansas  Ci^  railroads  (Map:  Mis- 
souri, D  1).  The  is  the  commercial  centre 
lor  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  has  coal  mines, 
and  manufactories  of  shoes.  It  has  a  fine  court- 
house, a  government  building,  and  a  State  nor- 
mal school.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  original  school 
of  osteopathy.  Kirksville  was  first  settled  in 
1840  and  adopted  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  1914.  The  water  works  are  owned 
and  operated  by  tbe  municipality.  Pop.,  1900, 
6066;  1910,  6347. 

KIBKTON,  kSrton.   See  CBEDtroif. 

EXBKTTP,  kerk'Up,  Thomas  ( 1844-1912) . 
Ad  English  economist.  He  was  educated  at  Ed- 
inburgh Univeruty  and  at  the  universities  of 
GOttingen,  Berlin,  Tflbingen,  Geneva,  and  Faria. 
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He  contributed  eztensiTely  on  Sodaliam,  his- 
tory, and  economics  to  the  Encyclop<Bdia  Bri- 
tannica,  to  Chambera'a  Encydopasdia,  and  to 
other  works  of  referencej  he  edited  many  edu- 
cational works  and  wrote:  An  Inquiry  into  So- 
cialism (1887;  new  ed.,  1909);  History  of  So- 
cialism (1892;  5th  ed.,  rev.,  1913) ;  South  Africa, 
Old  and  New  (1903);  Progress  and  the  Fiscal 
Problem  (1^06}  ;  Primer  of  Sooialiam  (1908). 
Kirkup  was  r^farded  as  an  anthority  on 
Socialism. 

KIBKWALIi,  kSrk'wsl.  A  munioipal  and 
police  burjth  and  market  town  of  Scotland,  capi- 
tal of  the  Orkney  Islands,  on  the  northeast  coast 
of  Mainland  (Map:  Scotland,  F  2).  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  superior  courts  of  law  for  Orkney,  and  its 
harbor  accommodates  an  important  shipping 
trade.  It  has  an  annual  fair,  libraries,  and  a 
museum;  also  regidar  steam  communication  with 
Leith,  Aberdeen,  and  Lerwick,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Shetland  Islands.  Its  chief  imports  are  tim- 
ber and  flour,  and  herring  is  the  principal  article 
of  export.  Its  chief  building,  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Maj^iius,  a  fine  cruciform  (1138)  structure  in 
mixed  Norman  and  Gothic,  is  excellently  pre- 
served. In  the  choir  of  this  cathedral  service 
is  still  held.  Around  it  are  tho  ruins  of  the 
King's  castle,  and  the  Bishop's  palace.  Pop., 
1901,  3711;  1911,  3810. 

JUKKWQOD,  kerk'wvd,  Daniel  (1814-96). 
An  American  astronomer,  bom  in  Maryland.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Academy  of 
York  Co.,  Pa.,  from  1838  to  1843,  when  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  Lancaster  High 
School,  where  he  remained  until  1848,  resigning 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  Pottsville  Academy. 
In  1849  he  announced  his  recently  discovered 
analogy  between -the  periods  of  rotation  of  the 
primary  planets.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Delaware  Coll^,  and 
in  1854  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  same  in- 
stitution. He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1856, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Indiana  at  Bloom- 
ington.  His  researches  in  regard  to  the  nebular 
hypothesis  attracted  wide  attention  among  sci- 
entific men.  His  published  works  include  Com- 
ets and' Meteors:  Their  Phenomena  in  All  Agea 
and  their  Mutual  Relations  and  the  Theory  of 
their  Origin,  and  a  valuable  paper  on  The  Tfeb- 
ular  Hypothesis  and  the  Approximate  Commen- 
aurability  of  the  Planetary  Periods, 

EIBSWOOD,  Samuel  Jobdan  (1813-94). 
An  American  political  leader  and  cabinet  officer, 
born  in  Harford  Co.,  Md.  He  was  educated  in 
the  John  McLeod  Academy  at  VVashington, 
D.  C,  and  in  1835  settled  in  Richland  Co.. 
Ohio,  where,  after  studying  law,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1843.  His  first  official 
position  was  that  of  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Richland  County  (1845-49),  and  in  1850-51  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  1855  he  removed  to  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  where  for  a  time  he  devoted  himself  to 
various  manufacturing  enterprises.  He  was 
elected  in  1856  to  the  State  Senate  and  in  1860- 
64,  during  the  Civil  War,  was  Governor.  Under 
his  supervision  SO  regiments  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry were  enlisted,  and  the  State's  quota  kept 
always  more  than  filled.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of -James  Harlan  (q.v.),  who  had  resigned 
to  enter  Lincoln's  cabinet.  In  1876-77  he  was 
for  a  third  time  Gtovernor  of  Iowa;  was  again 
United  States  Senator  until  March,  1881;  and 


from  tlien  until  April,  1882,  when  he  retired 
from  public  life,  was  Secretary  of  the  Interiw 
in  President  Qarfleld's  cabinet. 

KISMAN,  k^r-ma',  or  KEBUAN  (Lat. 
Caramania) .  A  southern  province  of  Persia, 
bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Yezd  and  Khorasan 
on  the  north,  Seiston  and  Baluchistan  on  the 
east,  the  Gulf  of  Oman  on  the  south,  and  Far- 
sistan  on  the  west  (Map:  Asia,  G  5),  The  area 
is  estimated  at  65,000  square  miles.  The  north 
and  northeast  parts  are  occupied  by  the  Desert 
of  Kirman,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
central  Desert  of  Lut.  The  southern  portion, 
although  mountainous,  is  equally  arid  and  bar- 
ren, save  in  narrow  valleys  and  the  small  tract 
of  Nurmanshir.  The  climate  is  cold  and  damp 
in  the  mountains  and  hot  in  the  lower  parts 
and  not  generally  healthful.  Cattle  raising  is 
ottensively  pursued,  and  tiie  camels  and  goats 
of  Kirman  Dreed  are  celebrated  for  their  long 
hair.  Cotton,  gum,  and  dates  are  raised;  silk 
and  wool  weaving  and  the  making  of  fine  shawls 
are  the  chief  occupations.  The  population,  es- 
timated at  about  500,000,  is  largely  Per^aa. 
The  capital  is  Kirman  <pop.,  60,000). 

KIRMAN,  k^r  mSn',  or  EEBMAN.  The 
capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  a  fertile  region  at  an  altitude 
of  nearly  6000  feet  (Map:  Asia,  G  6).  It  is 
fortified,  has  extensive  bazars,  the  remnants  of 
its  once  flourishing  trade;  also  post  and  tele- 
graph offices,  and  two  mosques,  the  Masjid  i 
Jama  (fourteenth  century)  and  Masjid  i  Malik 
(eleventh  century).  It  has  manufactures  of 
silk  and  woolen  goods,  especially  shawls,  car- 
pets, and  felts,  and  has  some  trade,  being  a 
centre  for  several  caravan  routes.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  40,000,  consisting  of  Per- 
sians, Armenians,  Hindus,  Kurds,  and  Jews. 

"KTRW  ATTST'T  A  IT,  or  EEBICAITSHAa; 
k&'mftn'sha'.  An  important  town  of  Persia, 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Kirmanshah,  on  a 
small  river  at  an  altitude  of  5100  feet  (Map: 
Asia,  Central,  B  5).  It  is  250  miles  west-south- 
west of  Teheran.  Surrounded  by  half-ruined 
walls,  Kirmanshah  is  noted  for  its  extensive 
bazars,  carpets,  and  horses.  In  the  vicinity  are 
larger  garoens;  opium  is  produced.  The  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  town  is  greatly 
increased  by  its  location  between  Bagdad  and 
Hamadan.  It  carries  on  a  good  trade  in  wheat, 
barley,  fruit,  and  gum.  About  21  mites  from 
Kirmanshah  is  the  ruined  city  of  Bebistun 
(q.v.).  Population,  once  estimated  at  80,000,  is 
now  about  40,000. 

SIBKESS,  or  KEB1EES8E.    See  Kebhib. 

XIBUBEBQEB,  kSm'berK-er,  Johaitn  Phi- 
LIPP  (1721-83).  A  German  musical  theorist, 
bom  at  Saalfeld.  Thuringia.  His  studies  in- 
cluded the  violin,  orran,  and  theory,  and  were 
carried  on  under  J.  P.  Kellner,  H.  N,  Oeri>er, 
Meil,  and  J.  S.  Bach.  From  1741  to  1750  he 
was  a  private  teacher  in  Poland;  but  on  his 
return  to  Germany  in  1751  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  band  in  Berlin,  and  three  years 
later  kapellmeister  to  Princess  Amalie,  a  post 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  He  had  many 
distinguished  pupils  and  was  famous  for  his  ex- 
tensive musical  researches.  Host  of  his  some- 
what elaborate  theories  have  been  disproved, 
but  his  best  work,  Die  Kunst  des  reiitcn  Satxes 
(1774-76),  still  retains  some  interesting  mate- 
rial. As  a  composer,  he  is  unimportant.  He 
died  in  Berlin. 

XXBOITHBO.   See  KlBOiCBO. 
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XZBSCE,  or  KIBSCHWASSEB,  Urah'vSa'- 

BSr  (Ger.,  cherry  water).  A  liqueur  produced 
in  the  Black  Forest  and  Switzerland  and  much 
used  in  Germany.  It  is  made  from  cherries, 
gathered  when  quite  ripe,  freed  from  their 
stalks,  and  pounded  in  a  wooden  vessel,  but 
without  breaking  the  stones.  They  are  then  left 
to  ferment,  and  when  fermentation  has  besun, 
the  mass  is  stirred  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Later  the  kernels  are  crushed  and  added.  By 
distillation  kirsehwasser  is  obtained.  Kirsch- 
wasser  is  sometimes  called  cherry  brandy,  but 
the  common  cherry  brandy  is  made  by  mixing 
brandy  with  the  juice  of  cherries.   See  Liqdeur. 

EHISCH,  JoiiAWN  Peteb  (1861-  ).  A 
German  Catholic  Church  historian,  born  at 
IMppach  in  Luxemburg.  He  was  educated  at 
Luxemburg  and  in  Borne,  where  in  1888  he  be- 
came head  of  the  newly  established  Historical 
Institute  of  the  GSrresgesellschaft.  In  1890  he 
became  professor  in  the  University  of  Fribourg. 
Kirsch  revised  HergenrJither's  work  on  Church 
history  (1002-09,  1911  et  seq.)  and  with  Dre- 
mp,  Orimme,  Btlchi,  De  Waal,  and  Ehrhard  ed- 
ited periodicals  on<Church  history,  especially  of 
Switzerland.  Among  his  books  are:  Die  ckrist- 
lichen  Kultuagebau^  im  Altertum  (1893);  Die 
RUckkehr  der  Papste  Urban  V.  und  Oregor  XI. 
von  Avignon  nach  Rom  (1898) ;  Lehre  von  der 
Qemeinschaft  der  Heiligen  im  christlicken  Alter- 
tum (1000) ;  lUuatrierte  Oeachickte  der  katho- 
lisckcn  Kirche  (1903  et  aeq.),  with  Luksch;  Die 
heilige  Cacilia  (1910). 

KTESCHNES,  kM'nSr,  Aloisia  (1854- 
).  An  Austrian  novelist,  bom  in  Prague 
and  favorably  known  under  her  pseudonym 
Ossip  Schubin,  which  she  borrowed  from  Turge- 
ner'a  novel  Helena.  Brought  up  on  her  par- 
ents' estate  at  Lochkov,  she  afterward  spent 
several  winters  in  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Rome, 
receiving  there,  undoubtedly,  many  inspirations 
for  her  clever  descriptions  of  artistic  Bohemian- 
ism  and  international  fashionable  society,  which 
are  her  favorite  themes.  An  uncommonly  keen 
observer,  her  great  gift  for  striking  characteri- 
zation, frequently  seasoned  with  sarcasm,  is  es- 
pecially apparent  in  her  delineations  of  the  mili- 
tary and  aristocratic  circles  in  Austria.  Owing 
to  rapid  production,  her  works  are  of  unequal 
merit,  the  earlier  being  the  best.  The  more  im- 
portant of  her  novels  and  stories  include:  Ehre 
(1882;  7th  ed.,  1893);  Die  Qesckichte  eines 
Geniea:  Die  Oalbrizzi  (1884)  ;  Unter  una  (1884; 
4th  ed.,  1S92);  Gloria  VicHs  (1885;  3d  ed., 
1892);  Brlachhof  (1887);  Ea  fiel  ein  Reif  in 
der  Fr^hlingenacht  (4tii  ed.,  1901) ;  Aabein,  aua 
dem  Leben  eines  Virtuoaen  (\SSB;  4th  ed.,  1901), 
and  its  sequel,  Boris  Lenaky  (1889  ;  3d  ed., 
1 897 ) ,  probably  her  most  meritorious  work ; 
Unheimliche  Qeachichten  (1889);  O  du  main 
Oeaterreickl  (1890;  3d  ed.,  1897);  Finia  Poto- 
nice  (1893)  ;  Toter  Fruhling  (1893)  ;  Ge- 
brochene  Fliigel  (1894) ;  Die  Beimkehr  (1897) ; 
Slatoiache  Liebe  (1900);  Maraka  (1902);  Re- 
fugium  Pecoatorum  (1003);  Der  Onadenaohuaa 
(1905);  Der  arme  Jficki  (1906);  Primavera 
(1908);  Miserere  nobis  (1910).  Consult  Erich 
Schmidt's  article,  in  the  Deutache  Litteratur- 
eeitung  (Berlin,  1892).  Several  have  been 
translated  into  English,  including  Peterkina: 
The  atory  of  a  Dog  (1906). 

KXETLAND,  kertland,  J  abed  Potteb  ( 1793- 
1877).  An  American  physician  and  naturalist, 
bom  in  Wallingford,  Conn.  In  1815  he  com- 
pleted the  medical  course  at  Yale,  while  there 
Vol.  XIII.— 18 


having  also  studied  botany  under  Ives  and  min- 
eralogy and  zoOlo^  under  SiUiman.  He  prac- 
ticed at  Durham,  Conn.,  until  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  daughter,  in  1823,  and  afterward  in 
Poland,  Ohio;  became  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  and  in  1837  an  assistant  on  the  geologi- 
cal survey;  and  from  1843  to  1864  was  profes- 
sor in  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  of  which 
he  was  a  founder.  Kirtland  was  a  skilled  taxi- 
dermist and  an  enthusiastic  fruit  grower,  but 
he  is  best  known  for  his  zoological  studies.  He 
discovered  parthenogenesis  in  insects  and  the 
distinction  of  sex  in  the  Unionidie  and  made 
valuable  researches  on  the  fresh-water  fishes  of 
Ohio.  During  the  CSvil  War  he  served  as  an  ex- 
amining surgeon  for  Tecruits  at  Columbus  and 
Cleveland. 

gntTON,  ker'ton.   See  Cbediton. 

KUlTnCBO,  k^rMm'bA,  or  SIBOTTHBO 
(Malagasy  name).  A  remarkable  picarian  bird 
of  Mada^scar  and  adjacent  islands,  of  which 
one  species  exists,  constituting  the  genus  Lep- 
toaoma  and  the  family  Leptosomatidie.  They 
are  roller-like  in  their  appearance  and  habits, 
have  brilliant  plumage,  especially  in  the  male, 
and  are  inhabitants  of  forests.    See  Plate  of 

KinOFISREBS.  MOTHOTS,  ETC. 

KIBWAN",  kgr'won,  Richard  (1733-1812). 
An  Irish  scientist,  born  in  Cloughballymore, 
County  Galway.  He  was  educated  at  Poitiers, 
France,  and  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Saint- 
Omer  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1766, 
but  after  two  years'  practice  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1780. 
For  a  series  of  papers  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  he  received  the  Copley  medal  in  1782 
and  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  by  the 
Boyal  Dublin  Society  for  obtaining  the  Lesk^n 
minerals  for  the  society's  museum.  Besides  con- 
tributions on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  agri- 
culture to  the  Proceedings  of  many  scientific 
societies,  he  published:  Elements  of  Mineralogy 
(1784);  An  Estimate  of  the  Temperatures  of 
Different  Latitudes  { 1787 ) ;  Geological  Essays 
(1799) ;  An  Eaaa^  on  the  Analyaia  of  Jftneral 
Watert  (1790);  Logiok  (1807);  Metaphyaioal 
Bsaaya  (1811).  At  first  an  adherent  and  de- 
fender of  the  theories  of  the  phlogistic  school 
(see  Chemistry,  Hiatory),  Kirwan  had  by  1791 
adopted  the  truer  views  of  Lavoisier. 

KntYU,  Vkr-yW.  A  town  of  Japan,  situ- 
ated in  the  Prefecture  of  Gumma,  81  miles  by 
rail  north-northwest  of  Tokyo  (Map:  Japan,  F 
6).  Its  chief  product  is  silk,  and  there  ia  a 
large  satin  mill,  equipped  with  French  machin- 
ery. Pop.  estimated  at  36,000. 

EIS-BECSKEBEK.    See  Bboskerek. 

KISFALUDY,  klsh'fO-lv-dl,  KAbolt 
(Chabixs)  (1788-1830).  An  Hungarian  dram- 
atist, younger  brother  of  Sdndor  Kisfaludy.  He 
was  bom  at  T«t,  Feb.  5,  1788.  His  first  enter- 
prke  in  literature  was  the  editing  of  a  peri- 
odical, Aurora.  After  a  few  years  spent  in 
military  service  be  took  to  paintit^,  but  was  un- 
successful. In  1617  he  touc  up  his  residence  in 
Pest  and  published  in  rapid  succession  a  series 
of  poems,  tales,  dramas,  and  comedies,  which 
secured  for  him  the  highest  popularity  as  an 
author.  His  comedies,  as  The  Suitors,  The  Mur- 
derer, etc.,  gave  humorous  scenes  from  contem- 
porary Hungarian  life.  The  best  of  them  were 
translated  into  German  by  Gafil  (Theater  der 
Magyaren,  Bonn,  1820).    Of  his  tny^ies  the 
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best  is  Irene  (1820;  G«r.  trans,  by  J.  Hom- 
vAnszky,  1868).  Kisfaludy  founded  the  peri- 
odical Seepirodaltni  Szcnue  (Betletristio 
view),  which  exerted  great  influence  on  Hun- 
garian writera.  He  ia  eiHisidered  the  founder  of 
the  modern  national  drama  of  Hungary.  The 
Kisfaludy  Society,  so  named  in  honor  of  the 
brothers,  was  established  in  1836  and  has  ren- 
dered important  services  to  Hungarian  litera- 
ture. For  Kisfaludy's  life,  consult  Bfin6czi 
(Budapest,  1882),  who  also  edited  the  seventh 
edition  of  bis  Works  (6  vols.,  Budapest,  1863). 

EISTALUDT,  SAndob  (Alexandeb)  (1772- 
1844).  An  Hungarian  poet,  who  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  development  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  his  native  country.  He 
was  born  at  SQmeg,  Coiuity  of  Zala,  Sept.  27, 
1772;  studied  at  Raab  and  Pressburg  and,  after 
serving  in  several  campaigns  in  the  Austrian 
army  and  passing  through  a  period  of  captivity 
in  Provence,  retired  to  his  paternal  estate  to 
devote  himself  to  literature  and  farming.  The 
first  part  of  his  lyrical  masterpiece,  Himfy  «s«- 
relmei  ( Himfy 's  LoTes;  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Mfiilath ) ,  which  appeared  anonymously 
in  1801,  was  received  with  unbounded  applause. 
It  won  him  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  Pe> 
trarch.  On  the  publication  of  the  second  part, 
in  1807,  the  author  threw  aside  his  mask. 
In  the  same  year  he  pablished  his  Regik  a 
magyar  elbidibbl  (Legends  of  the  Olden  Time 
in  Hungary;  trans,  into  German  by  Gaftl,  Vi- 
enna, 1820,  and  by  F.  Macbik,  Budapest,  186.')). 
Tliese  are  marked  liy  depth  of  feeling  and  by  ele- 
gance and  simplicity  of  style.  His  epic  poem 
Oyula  azerelme  (Julius's  Love,  182S)  was  also 
translated  into  German  by  GebeU-Knnsburg 
(Dresden,  1803).  Kisfaludy  attempted  tragedy 
and  took  Schiller  as  his  model.  Some  of  bis 
historical  dramas  are  worthy  of  mention,  e.g., 
his  Hunyadi  J&noa  and  K^n  Ldszlo  (Ladislas 
the  Cumanian).  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  in  Budapest,  1802.  He  died  at  8am«r, 
Oct.  28.  1844. 
gIBH,  Dynasty  of.  See  BAsnomA.  Biatory. 
XISHZNEV.  kt'shi-nyef.  The  capital  of  the 
Government  of  Bessarabia,  Russia,  situated  on  . 
the  Byk,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  86  miles 
northwest  of  Odessa  (Map:  Russia,  C  5).  It  ia 
built  on  an  uneven  site.  It  has  two  Gymnasia, 
a  seminary  for  priests,  a  library,  and  a  botani- 
cal garden.  It  ia  the  residence  of  a  bishop. 
The  population  is  very  mixed,  consisting  of  Mol- 
daviauB,  Russians,  Jews,  Bulgarians,  Tatars, 
etc  In  1912  it  amounted  to  125,876,  of  whom 
41  per  cent  were  Jews,  The  city,  which  owes 
its  prosperity  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  centre 
of  the  rich  Province  of  Bessarabia,  contains  a 
magnificent  statue  of  Alexander  II,  erected  in 
1886,  and  a  monnment  to  the  poet  Pushkin.  The 
extensive  gardens  produce  great  quantities  of 
plums,  which  are  dried  and  exported,  and  there 
18  a  flourishing  trade  in  wine,  tobacco,  tallow, 
grain,  wool,  soap,  and  flour,  all  locally  produced. 
Kishinev  is  first  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  annexed  to  Russia 
in  1812.  The  town  was  the  scene  of  an  unpro- 
voked massacre  of  Jewish  inhabitants,  April  19- 
20,  1903,  by  a  mob  with  the  connivance  of  the 
authorities.  The  slaughter  at  Kishinev  was  the 
first  of  a  serica  extending  throughout  Russia 
for  several  years.  A  second  massacre  took  place 
in  November,  1906.    See  Russia. 

KISHM,  ktoh'm.  An  island  off  the  south 
coast  of  Persia,  situated  in  the  Strait  of  Ormuz 


(Map:  Asia,  Central,  F  0).  It  is  oblong  in 
shape  and  has  an  area  of  over  600  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  mostly  rodcy  and  barren,  but  in 
BtHue  parts  g^in>  dates,  grapes,  and  melons  are 
produced.  There  are  dc^KMits  of  sulphur  and 
rock  salt.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly 
in  fishing.  The  population  is  about  20,000.  The 
capital,  Kisbm,  situated  at  the  east  erad.  has  a 
population  of  about  600. 

KISH'ON  (Heb.  JjCtoftAt;  perhaps  connected 
with  Ar.  fe&sa,  to  l>end,  though  a  derivation  from 
inah,  or  ^is,  the  name  of  a  god,  is  not  impos- 
sible). The  ancient  name  of  a  river  of  central 
Palestine,  called  £1-Mukatta  by  the  modem 
Arabs  (Map:  Palestine.  C  2).  The  river  rises 
on  Mount  Gilboa  and,  after  running  northwest 
through  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  (q.v.),  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Bay  of  Acre.  Its  upper  portion  is  dry  during 
the  summer,  the  perennial  stream  forming  but 
a  small  part  of  its  course  near  the  sea.  In  the 
rainy  season,  however,  the  river  often  acquires 
the  force  of  a  torrent,  sweeping  all  before  it. 
The  Kishon  was  the  scene  of  two  notable  erente 
recorded  in  the  Old  TestanKnt — the  overthrow 
of  Sisera  and  his  army  (Judg.  iv.  7  et  seq.)  and 
the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  by  Elijah 
(1  Kings  xviii.  19-40).  In  1799  a  battle  waa 
fought  on  its  banks  between  the  French  and  the 
Turks. 

KISXOBdS,  klsh-kS^rSsh.  A  town  of  Hun- 
gary.  See  KtiBtts. 

XISKlJira-fLEGiYHAZA,  klsh'koiSn-fft'lM- 
y*-ha-zO.   A  town  of  Hungary    See  FtLwamlZA. 

KTSKAHTON,    klsh'mOr'tdn.     See  BiSEX- 

STAHT. 

KISS.  See  Salutation. 

KISS,  kis,  August  (1802-66).  A  German 
sculptor.  He  was  bom  near  Pless  in  Upper 
Silesia  and  studied  at  the  Berlin  Academy  and 
under  Rauch.  He  first  acquired  fame  by  the 
model  of  his  "Mounted  Amazon  Attacked  by  a 
Tiger,"  executed  in  marble  in  1842  for  Louis  I 
of  Bavaria,  afterward  cast  in  bronze  liy  Fischer 
and  erected  on  the  portico  of  the  Museum  of 
Berlin.  This  is  his  masterpiece  and  shows  the 
best  qualities  of  his  work— ilramatie  action  and 
the  fine  treatment  of  animals.  His  other  princi- 
pal works  are  as  follows:  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  the  Great  (1847),  at  Breslau;  two 
statues  of  Frederick  William  III,  at  Potodam 
and  KOnigsberg  (1851);  "St.  Michael  Over- 
throwing the  Dragon,"  in  the  castle  of  Babels- 
berg;  a  colossal  statue  of  "St.  George  Slaying 
the  Dragon,"  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Old  Palace 
(Schloa&of)  at  Berlin.  The  six  bronze  statues 
of  Prussian  generals  in  the  Wllhelmsplatz,  Ber- 
lin, are  by  him — four  after  former  marble  stat- 
ues, two  (those  of  Winterfeldt  and  Schwerin) 
after  his  own  designs.  His  last  work  was  a 
marble  group  of  "FaiUi,  Hope,  and  Charity," 
completed  bjr  Blilser  and  presented  by  his  widow 
to  tne  National  Gallery  of  Berlin,  which  pos- 
sesses other  important  works  by  him. 

KISS,  Idsh,  J6z8KF  (former  name,  Kmif) 
(1843-  ).  An  Hungarian  poet,  bom  of  a 
Jewish  family  in  Mez6-C8flt.  After  many  wan- 
derings he  reached  Temesvflr,  where  he  became 
notary  among  his  coreligionists.  His  first  poetic 
attempt  ( 1868)  met  wiui  little  success,  but  with 
a  collection  of  lyrics  (1878)  his  popularity 
began,  and  it  was  increase<t,  another  decade 
later,  by  his  ballads,  whose  subjects  were  bor- 
rowed from  Jewish  legend  or  Jewish-Magyar 
life.    He  also  published  a  volume  of  reli^oua 
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poems  (1888).  One  of  his  best-known  poems 
18  that  translated  by  Neu^bauer  under  the 
title  Lied  von  der  NShmatohtne.-  During  1890- 
1912  Kiss  was  editor  of  the  literary  periodical, 
A  Mt  (The  Week).  In  1913,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  seventieth  birthday,  he  was  received  as 
honorary  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  being  already  a  member  of  the  Kls- 
faludy  Sodefy. 

KISSAB,  kis'ar.   See  Ctthaba. 

KIS'SnOfEE'.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Osceola  Co.,  Fla.,  75  miles  by  rail  northwest  of 
Tampa,  on  Tohopekaliga  Lake,  at  the  source  of 
the  Kissimmee  River,  and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  (Map:  Florida,  E  3).  It  is  known  as  a 
resort  popular  for  its  good  hunting  and  ftshing, 
has  important  fruit  and  gardening  interests,  and 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  cattle-raising  industry 
of  Florida.   The  water  works  and  el^ric-light 

flant  are  owned  by  the  city.  Pop.,  1900,  11^; 
010.  21S7. 

KISSXHO  BTTO.  See  Cone-Nose;  Insects, 
PoUonoua  Insects. 

EISSHTQEN,  kls'lng-en.  A  famous  watering 
place  of  Bavaria,  situa^  on  the  Saale,  43  miles 
northeast  of  Wtlrzburg  (Map:  Germany,  D  3). 
It  has  a  number  of  establiehments,  including  the 
Royal  Bath  House,  and  a  Kurhaua  with  extensive 
garden,  llie  chief  springs  are  the  Rakoczy,  with 
a  temperature  of  over  48";  the  water,  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid  and  iron,  is  extensively  ex- 
ported. The  Pandur  spring,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  47°  and  containing  a  lar^  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid,  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  About  IVi  miles  to  the  north  are  sa- 
line springe,  used  chiefly  for  bathing.  Kissin^en 
was  visit^  in  1010  W  28,000  guests,  includmg 
many  Kussians  and  English.  It  also  manufac- 
tures vehicles  and  wine  and  extracts  salt  from 
the  waters.   Pop..  1900,  4757;  1910,  6831. 

KKIYNA,  or  KBIS^ITA.  A  river  of  south 
India,  rising  in  the  Western  Ghats  at  an  alti- 
tude of  4500  feet,  about  40  miles  from  the  west 
coast  ( Map :  India,  CO).  Its  head  spring  issues 
from  the  temple  of  Mahadeo  in  the  hill  resort 
of  Mahabalcahwar,  Bombay;  as  one  of  the  holy 
places  of  India,  it  is  annual^  visited  by  large 
numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  Kistna  crosses  the 
peninsula  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  breaks 
through  a  gorge  of  the  Eastern  tfhats  at  Bez- 
wada,  and,  after  a  course  of  800  miles,  flows  by 
two  principal  and  several  minor  mouths  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  south  of  Masulipatam.  Its 
chief  tributaries  are  the  Sina,  the  Bhtma,  and 
the  Musi  from  the  left,  and  the  Tungabhadra 
from  the  right.  Owing  to  its  rapid  stream  and 
rocky  channel,  it  is  not  navigable  except  in  its 
lowest  reach,  which  has  been  artifloially  deep- 
ened. Its  waters  are  largely  used  for  irrigation 
purposes,  furnishing  water  for  700,000  acres, 
and  a  canal,  90  miles  long,  with  ramifying  chan- . 
nels,  connects  it  with  the  Godavari  River. 

KI8TS.  One  of  the  tribes  of  the  Tchetchen 
group  of  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  upper 
Terek.  After  them  Brinton,  in  his  Races  and 
Peoples  (1890),  denominates  one  of  the  Cauca- 
sian stocks  the  Kistic.  Kisti  is  said  to  be  only 
the  Georgian  name  for  the  people  known  to  the 
Russians  as  Tchetchens.   See  Tchktchenb. 

KZSTVAEN,  ktst^vln,  or  CisT.  See  MoB- 
TUABY  Customs, 

KISUTCH,  k^sllich.  The  native  name  in 
Alaska  and  Kamchatka  of  the  silver  salmon 
{Onoorhynchus  kiautefi).    See  Salmon. 

KIT  (probably  from  AS.  oj/tere,  from  Lat. 


offJkora,  Ok.  KiSipa,  Htlmra,  guitar).  A  smjill, 
narrow-bodied  violin,  about  10  inches  long,  capa- 
ble of  being  carried  in  the  coat  pocket  and  used 
chiefly  by  teachers  of  dancing.  It  is  now 
obsolete. 

KIT  (MDutch  kitte,  Dutch  kit,  beaker).  A 
military  term,  signifying  articles  of  clothing, 
arms,  and  equipments,  ammunition,  rations,  and 
intrenohing  tools  carried  on  the  person  or  mount 
of  the  soldier. 

In  the  United  Statfte  army  the  service  kit 
is  composed  of  the  field  kit  and  the  surplus  kit. 
The  field  kit,  besides  the  clothing  worn  on  the 
person,  is  composed  of  the  following  articles: 
(1)  a  blanket,  comb,  poncho  (rubber),  a  cake 
of  soap,  a  pair  of  stocKings,  a  toothbrush,  and 
towel;  (2)  the  personal  arms  and  ammunition 
pertaining  to  the  arm  of  the  service,  also  a  first- 
aid  packet,  a  canteen,  haversack,  mess  outfit, 
half  of  a  shelter  tent,  and  intrenching  tool;  (3) 
two  days'  rations.  The  surplus  kit,  not  carried 
on  the  person  but  in  the  company  wagon  or 
other  tranqiortation,  consists  of  a  pair  of 
drawers,  a  pair  of  shoes,  two  pairs  of  stockings, 
an  undershirt.  The  overcoat  is  worn  or  carried 
in  the  wagon.  The  total  weight,  including  arms 
and  ammunition,  carried  by  the  United  States 
infantry  soldier,  is  46  pounds.  With  two  extra 
bandoleers  of  cartridges  the  weight  is  about  64 
pounds. 

The  kit  carried  by  European  troops  varies  in 
weight  from  about  50  pounds  in  the  English 
army  to  62  pounds  carried  by  the  German  soldier. 
In  heavy  marching  order  British  infantrymen 
carry  coat  and  cap,  mess  tin  (comprising  plate, 
frying  pan,  and  kettle) ;  haversack,  or  bread 
and  lotions;  valise  or  knapsack,  containing 
spare  uniform;  shirts,  socks,  boots,  brushes, 
etc.;  and  a  water  bottle.  With  rifle,  belt, 
pouches,  ammunition,  and  bayonet,  the  total 
weight  is  about  50  pounds. 

The  German  is  provided  with  greatcoat, 
blanket,  ground  sheet,  a  quarter  of  a  tent  and 
pole,  a  mess  tin,  and  an  axe.  His  knapsack  con- 
tains a  spare  pair  of  boots,  three  pairs  of  socks 
—or,  if  he  is  a  Bavarian,  foot  cloths — spare  uni- 
form, brushes,  etc.;  when  the  rifle  and  bayonet* 
ammunition,  etc.,  are  added,  62  pounds  is  its 
lowest  estimate.  French  soldiers  are  similarly 
burdened,  except  that,  in  place  of  waterproof 
sheet  or  haversack,  the  company  cooking  pots 
are  distributed,  which  brings  the  weight  carried 
by  each  man  fully  up  to  that  of  his  German 
neighbors.  The  Russian  carries  about  60  pounds 
of  kit,  having  neither  blanket  nor  waterproof 
sheet.    See  Knapsack. 

KZTAUAT,  ke'tiL-mat'.  See  Waeashan 
Stock. 

KITAO,  DiBo  (or  Juto;  originally 

BoKUJiBO Matsxtmaba)  (1853-1007).  AJapan- 
ese  meteorolf^st,  bom  in  Matsuye,  Izumo,  the 
son  of  a  physician.  In  1870  he  went  to  Germany, 
where  he  studied  at  Berlin  and  GSttingen,  and 
married  a  Glerman  wife.  In  1884  he  returned 
to  Japan  and  became  a  lecturer  (and  immedi- 
ately a  professor  of  physics)  in  the  Imperial 
University  at  Tokyo.  He  took  the  same  chair 
in  the  Agricultural  College  in  1886  and  in  1888 
became  professor  of  meteorology  in  the  Naval 
Staff  Coll^.  His  meteorological  work  was 
definitely  mathematical  in  its  bases.  Kitao  in- 
vented a  leucoscope  and  wrote  Zur  Farbenlehn 
(1879)  and  the  very  important  Beitr&ge  smr 
Tkeorie  der  Erdatmoaphare  und  der  Wirlx^ 
sturme  (3  vols.,  1887-06).  ^  , 
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KIT-OAT  CLUB.  A  famous  London  club, 
founded  (it  is  said,  in  1703)  for  the  encoura^- 
ment  of  art  and  literature.  Its  members — orig- 
inally 39,  but  afterward  48  in  number — were  all 
WhigB.  Thejpublisher  Jacob  Tonson  was  made 
■ecretary.  Tae  club  derived  its  name  from 
having  met  for  some  time  at  the  tavern  of 
Christopher  Cat,  near  Temple  Bar.  It  was  dis- 
solved about  1720. 

KITCHEN.  A  place  specially  arranged  and 
equipped  for  cooking  food.  We  know  little  of 
the  arrangements  for  cooking  in  pre-Roman  an- 
tiquity; the  kitchens  extant  in  Pompeii  show 
very  primitive  arrangements,  much  like  those 
still  commonly  used  in  Oriental  countries.  The 
codfing  was  mostly  done  over  charcoal  fires  in 
small  recesses  or  holes  provided  in  a  bench  or 
range  of  masonry.  The  larger  dishes  and  roasts 
were  prepared  most  probably  over  an  open 
hearth  fire,  and  hot  water  was  supplied  by  large 
open  caldrons.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
great  monasteries  and  castles  were  often  pro- 
vided with  isolated  buildings  to  serve  as  kitchens ; 
the  octagonal  vaulted  kitchens  at  Durham  and 
Glastonbury  are  famous.  In  the  Seraglio  Park 
at  Conataotinople  the  kitchens  that  served  the 
former 'palace  of  the  Sultans  are  visible  with 
their  masonry  hoods  and  chimneys.  Modern 
kitchens  vary  greatly  in  size  and  elaborateness 
of  equipment,  from  "the  tiny  kitchenette  of  a 
small  flat  to  the  vast  kitchens  of  a  metropolitan 
hotel;  but  the  fundamentals  are  the  same. 
There  is,  first,  the  range  or  stove,  for  fuel  of 
wood,  coal,  or  gas,  usually  provided  with  water 
hack  and  adjacent  boiler  for  hot  water,  and 
its  ovens  for  baking;  the  sink  for  washing  pans 
and  dishes;  the  dresser  or  kitchen  cabinet  for 
utensils  and  immediate  supplies;  the  table  or 
tables  for  the  preparation  of  the  dishes.  Ad- 
jacent should  be  pantries,  store  closets,  and  in 
large  kitchens  a  scullery.  Steam  cookers,  steam 
tables,  broiler  stoves,  toasters,  and  various  me- 
chanical and  electrical  appliances  are  found 
in  kitchens  of  hotels  and  large  institutions. 
Klectricity,  however,  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
into  general  kitchen  use.  The  kitchen  should 
tie  light,  airy,  dry,  and  planned  with  especial 
fegard  to  convenience.  The  kitchen  of  a  ship 
is  called  the  galley. 

KITCHEN  CABINET.  In  American  politi- 
cal history,  the  name  applied  to  a  small  group 
of  men  who,  during  the  adminiatration  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  without  holding  any  important 
offices,  were  generally  supposed  to  influence  the 
action  of  the  President  more  than  did  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  themselves.  Of  these  un- 
ofTicial  advisers  the  five  most  prominent  were 
Major  William  B.  Lewis,  Second  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury;  Isaac  Hill,  editor  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Patriot  and  elected  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  1783;  Amos  Kendall,  Fourth 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury;  Duff  Green,  editor  of 
the  United  States  Telegraph,  who,  however,  be- 
came alienated  from  Jackson  in  1830,  during  the 
latter's  quarrel  with  Calhoun;  and  Francis  P. 
Blair,  Sr.,  editor  of  the  Olobe,  which  in  1831 
superseded  the  United  States  Telegraph  as  the 
organ  of  the  administration.  Consult  James 
Parton,  The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackaon,  vol.  iii 
(New  York,  1860). 

KITCHENER  {klch'en-9r)  OF  KHAR- 
TUM, Horatio  Herbert,  first  Eabl  (1850- 
1916).  A  famous  British  soldier  and  adminis- 
trator, the  eldest  son  of  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Ho- 
ratio Kitchener,  of  Leicestershire,  and  Anne 


Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chevalller, 
of  Aspall  Hall,  Suffolk.  He  was  born  June  24. 
1850,  at  Crotfcer  House,  Ballylongford,  L'oimty 
Kerry,  Ireland.  After  education  at  the  Royal 
Militery  Academy,  Woolwich,  he  entered  the 
army  as  second  lieutenant  of  royal  engineers  in 
1871.  Earlier  in  the  same  year,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Dinan  and  without  the  (wrmission  of 
the  British  army  officials,  he  hod  enlisted  in  the 
Sixth  Battalion  of  the  French  Mobile  Guard 
(attached  to  the  Second  Army  of  the  Loire), 
under  General  Chanzy,  and  had  participated  in 
the  disastrous  retreat  after  the  defeat  at  Le 
Mans.  At  21  and  at  64  he  fought  on  the  side 
of  France  against  Germany — at  21  as  a  private, 
at  64  as  British  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  with 
2,000,000  men  at  his  disposal. 

From  1874  to  1882  he  was  engaged  in  survey 
work  and  civil  or^nization  i  n  Fate^tinc  and 
Cyprus,  with  a  brief  interval  of  residence  at 
Erzerum  as  Vice  Consul  of  Anatolia  from  1879 
to  1880.  In  1882  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  appointed 
Kitchener,  as  a  volunteer,  to  one  of  the  two 
majorships  of  Egyptian  cavalry;  in  1884,  as 
quartermaster-general  and  deputy  assistant  ad- 
jutant, he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  keep  open  communication  for  the  Nile 
expedition  to  relieve  Gen.  Charles  George  Gor- 
don (q.v.)  at  Khartum;  and  in  1885  he  was 
commissioner  in  the  delimitation  of  Zanzibar  as 
a  British  protectorate.  The  following  year  he 
was  brevetted  lieutenant  colonel  and  received 
various  decorations.  Returning  to  Egypt,  he 
became  Pasha  in  the  native  army  and  until 
1888  was  Governor  of  Suakin.  Throughout  his 
service  in  north  Africa  Kitchener's  intimate 
knowledge  of  Arabic  was  one  of  his  greatest 
assets.  In  April,  1888,  he  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  British  army  and  in  December 
of  that  year,  while  leading  the  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Handub,  was  seriously  wounded.  He 
received  special  mention  in  the  dispatches  and 
was  created  C.6.  for  his  part  in  the  action  at 
Toski  under  General  Grenfell  (1888);  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  eastern  Sudan  campaign  he 
was  engaged  for  four  years  as  adjutant  gen- 
eral and  second  in  command  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  also  as  inspector  general  of  police; 
and  in  1892  he  was  made  sirdar  (commander) 
of  the  Egyptian  forces,  with  the  British  rank 
of  brigadier  general.  During  several  years  he 
was  steadily  engaged  in  completing  prepara- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces  of 
Upper  Egypt,  which  had  been  under  Mahdist 
rule  since  1883.  The  campaign  commenced  In 
1896  with  the  capture  of  Dongola,  which  brought 
Kitchener  the  rank  of  major  general  and  the 
K.C.B.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  Khalifa, 
the  Mahdi's  successor,  at  the  battle  of  Omdur- 
man,  and  the  capture  of  Khartum  on  Sept.  2, 
1898,  he  completed  the  defeat  of  the  Der\-i«hes. 
(See  Sudan,  Hietory.)  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  received  a  peerage,  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Kitchener  of  Khartum  and  of  Aspall 
(Suffolk),  and  a  grant  of  £30,000.  During  this 
home  visit  he  raised  £100,000  to  found  at  Khar- 
tum a  college  in  memory  of  (Seneral  Gordon. 

In  1900,  as  chief  of  staff  to  Lord  Roberta, 
newly  appointed  commander  in  chief  in  South 
Africa,  Kitchener  was  responsible  in  large  meas- 
ure for  the  success  of  British  arms  ngainst  the 
hitherto  victorious  Boer  generals.  While  main- 
taining the  lines  of  communication  with  Cape 
Colony,  he  was  in  frequent  contact  wiUi  Boer 
contingents  and  on  one  oceasitm  narrowly  ea- 
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eaped  capture  at  the  hands  of  General  De  Wet, 
whom  he  defeated  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
In  December,  1900,  Field  Marshal  Roberts  re- 
turned to  England,  and  Kitchener  assumed  chief 
command.  His  measures  refiulted  in  the  accept- 
ance of  peace  conditions  by  the  Boers  on  May 
31,  1902.  (See  South  African  Wab.)  For  hia 
Bervices  Kitchener  was  created  Viscount,  with  a 
grant  of  £50,000,  was  admitted  to  the  Order 
of  Merit,  and  received  orationa  on  his  return  to 
Englnnd.  Aa  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
in  India  (appointed  1902),  he  did  meritorious 
work  in  strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  north- 
ern frontier  and  in  elTecting  a  reorganization 
of  the  array,  thereby  greatly  increasing  its 
efficiency.  During  1905,  in  pursuance  of  hia 
scheme  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  autonomy 
for  the  head  of  the  army,  he  came  into  oonfliet 
with  the  Vicert^,  Lord  Curzon  (q.v.),  whose 
resignation  in  the  same  year  was  a  direct  result 
of  his  disagreement  with  Kitchener. 

In  Augiist,  1909,  after  he  had  resigned  his  In- 
dian post,  it  was  announced  that  Lord  Kitchener 
had  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Medi- 
terranean force&>  In  political  circles  this  was 
taken  to  mean  that  a  soldier's  influence  was 
not  needed  near  the  War  Office.  About  this  time 
he  was  also  created  field  marshal.  Before  the 
end  of  1909  he  visited  China  and  Japan  (where 
he  received  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun)  and 
then  spent  some  time  (1910)  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  inspecting  colonial  forces  and 
promoting  plans  for  improved  Imperial  defense, 
when  passing  through  the  United  States  on  his 
return,  he  was  invited  to  inspect  the  barracks 
at  West  Point;  these  he  pronounced  superior  to 
anything  he  had  seen  in  Europe.  In  July,  1911, 
he  was  appointed  British  Consul  General  and 
agent  in  Egypt,  succeeding  Sir  Eldon  Gorst, 
wDose  tenure  of  office,  while  marked  with  in- 
creased freedom  for  native  aspirations  in  Egypt, 
was  none  the  less  a  failure  from  the  British 
point  of  view.  The  command  of  British  troops 
in  the  Mediterranean  was  also  intrusted  to 
Lord  Kitchener  at  Cairo,  Called  upcm  to  crush 
the  growing  disaffection  of  the  Egyptian  natives, 
he  placed  severe  restrictions  on  tiie  native  press 
and  introduced  important  economic  reforms.  In 
a  short  time  he  had  won  the  good  will  of  the 
Khedive  and  the  masses,  yet  secret  societies  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  and  in  1912  several  arrests 
were  made  in  connection  with  a  plot  aimed  at 
the  lives  of  the  Khedive  and  Kitchener. 

While  Kitchener  was  in  England  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1914,  after  being  made  Earl  by  King 
George,  the  European  situation  became  acute; 
hut  he  had  already  set  out  for  Cairo  before  the 
British  cabinet  saw  the  need  of  his  services 
at  home.  When  England  entered  the  war  in 
August,  one  of  the  first  names  in  the  new  cabi- 
net was  that  of  Earl  Kitchener  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  The  acclaim  with  which  the 
appointment  was  greeted  showed  how  truly  the 
people  had  ganged  the  value  of  the  man  who 
naa  seen  them  safely  through  the  South  Afri- 
can troubles.  In  September  he  was  made  lord 
rector  of  Edinburgh  University,  President  Poin- 
car6  of  France  being  honored  in  the  same  way 
by  the  Gla^w  students.  Kitchener  predicted 
that  the  war  would  be  a  long  one.  "My  term 
of  office  is  for  tlie  duration  of  the  war,  or  for 
three  years  if  the  war  should  last  longer  than 
that,"  he  said  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Straight- 
way he  began  building  up  an  army,  with  the 


same  nerve  and  machine-like  mind  that  planned 
the  advance  on  Khartum,  pacified  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  organized  the  Indian  army.  So  well 
did  he  succeed  that  in  November  he  could  in- 
form the  public  that  he  had  1,260,000  men  in 
training  in  England,  and  that  he  looked  to  the 
people  to  supply  another  1,000,000.  Under  him 
troops  were  brought  to  Europe  from  Canada, 
India,  and  Australia  and  succeBsfully  provided 
for.  Kitchener  was  retained  as  Secretary  for 
War  in  Asquith's  coalition  cabinet,  formed  May, 
1915.    See  WAB  IN  Eubope. 

Consult:  O.  W.  Steevens,  With  Kitchener  to 
Khartum  (London  and  New  York.  1898;  new 
ed..  New  York,  1914);  H.  G.  Groser.  Lord 
Kitchener :  The  Story  of  hin  Life  ( London, 
IftOl;  new  ed..  New  York,  1914);  F.  W.  Hack- 
wood.  Life  of  Lord  Kitchener  (London,  1913); 
Sir  Sidn^  Lee,  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  (London, 
1914)  ;  n.  F.  B.  Wheeler.  Life  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener (ib.,  1914);  Sketch  in  the  London  Time% 
Ilhtatrated  History  of  the  War,  part  viii  (ib., 
1914). 

KITCH'EN  MnVDEN  {kitchen  +  midden, 
refuse  heap,  after  the  equivalent  Dan.  kjdkken- 
modding).  Ancient  refuse  of  a  camp  or  village 
in  which  are  found  buried  relics  of  human  in- 
dustry and  art.  If  they  are  on  the  seashore, 
they  are  called  shell  heaps,  because  molludcs 
enter  largely  into  their  mass.  All  over  the 
world,  wherever  the  camps  of  primitive  peoples 
were  located  with  any  permanency,  the  huts  or 
tents  were  set  up  A  the  site  of  the  refuse  pile 
of  former  villages  and  were  abandoned  and  re- 
built repeatedly  until  the  whole  mass  was  often 
as  much  as  100  feet  in  depth.  The  Danish 
kjSkkenmeddings  were  at  first  thought  to  be 
natural  formations  on  the  beach.  When,  how< 
ever,  their  artificial  composition  was  made  evi- 
dent, only  a  few  efforts  with  pick  and  shovel 
were  needed  to  reveal  piercers,  knives,  scrapers, 
axes,  hammers,  slingstones,  pottery,  horns,  bono 
needles,  and  fiakes.  The  bones  of  mammals 
were  mixed  with  the  shells — stag,  roedeer,  wild 
boar,  urus,  dog,  wolf,  fox,  marten,  otter,  seal, 
water  rat,  beaver,  lynx,  wildcat,  hedgehog,  bear, 
and  weu  the  mouse.  There  too  are  found  min- 
gled bones  of  birds  and  fish  and  mor«  than  \ 
dozen  kinds  of  shells.  Here  and  there  a  hearth 
made  up  of  flat  stones  showed  the  marks  of  fire 
and  proved  the  existence  of  domestic  life.  In 
some  places  this  debris  was  as  much  aa  10  feet 
thick  and  stretched  along  the  beach  1000  feet. 
The  width  varied  with  the  shore  line,  being  at 
times  200  feet,  but  growing  narrower  in  both 
directions.  The  «cavation  of  the  Danish  kitchen 
middens  gave  the  impulse  for  the  exploration  of 
similar  formations  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  shell  heaps  of  Omori,  Japan,  evidence  has 
been  found  of  the  existence  of  a  far  more  primi- 
tive people  than  now  dwell  in  those  islands.  In 
the  shell  heaps  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  layers 
of  different  species  were  found  which  lead  to  the 
conviction  that  the  present  Aleuts  were  preceded 
In*  a  much  ruder  race.  Shell  heaps  on  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, of  vast  size,  have  been  explored  and  have 
shown  the  character  of  the  true  savage  life  here 
before  the  centuries  of  Spanish  acculturation. 
The  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  even  the  inland  waters, 
wherever  fresh-water  mollusks  abounded,  are 
full  of  similar  evidence.  In  the  Straits  of 
gellan  the  almost  naked  savages  are  still  in  the 
kitchen-midden  epoch,  just  as  seen  byearly  ex- 
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plorera.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Brazil,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  favorable  spot,  is  the  aambaqui, 
or  ancient  shell  heap,  of  such  enormous  propor- 
tiona  that  the  accumulation  of  some  of  them 
muflt  have  required  thonsanda  of  yean.  Hiwe 
forests  have  grown  over  them,  and  river  drifts 
have  hidden  others  from  view.  Farther  north, 
on  the  Florida  Kejs,  hundreds  of  specimens 
have  been  recovered  from  the  water  which  iden- 
tify the  ancient  key  dwellers  with  aborigines  of 
Yucatan  and  Central  America.  Farther  north 
the  waters  of  Florida  on  both  sides  and  along 
the  St.  John's  are  a  vast  repository  of  kitchen 
middens  or  shell  h^4>8,  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  ages.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its 
tributaries  are  now  vast  reservoirs  of  marine 
food,  but  in  aboriginal  times  they  were  still 
richer.  Some  of  the  heaps  are  many  acres  in 
extent,  from  10  to  20  feet  deep  in  places,  and 
rich  in  relics  of  the  makers.  These  heaps  do 
not  disappear  from  the  coast  until  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  reached. 

-  A  comparison  of  relics  in  the  shell  heaps  with 
those  of  inland  tribes  and  with  other  peoples  of 
the  same  grade  of  culture  throu^out  the  world 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  ncme  of  them  is 
it  a  matter  of  a  unique  race  or  culture.  As  the 
shell  heaps  were  for  temporary  abode,  there  was 
little  industry  characteristic  of  residence  there. 
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Reclufl,  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  (ib., 
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KITE  (AS.  oyta,  kite).  A  diurnal  bird  of 
pr^  of  tiie  subfamily  Milvinie,  which  contains 
about  30  species,  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  but  moat  frequent  in  the  tropics.  The 
kites  have  much  weaker  bills  and  talons  than 
the  falcons  and  hawks,  but  the  wings  are  much 
longer,  and  the  tail  is  rather  long  and  usually 
forked.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful- 
ness of  flight  and  power  of  sailing  and  wheeling 
about  or  gliding  in  the  air.  The  common  Euro* 
pean  kite  (Milvus  amIvus,  or  ictinus),  or  gleb^ 
is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  fully  2  fert  in  length, 


the  plumage  mostly  brown  mixed  with  gray.  It 
feeds  on  reptiles,  mice,  moles,  and  other  small 
quadrupeds,  and  the  young  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
searching  for  its  prey  on  the  ground,  but  often 
fnHQ  hi^  in  the  air.  It  sometimes  catches  flab. 
In  former  times,  when  more  plentiful,  it  was  the 
scourge  of  poultry  yards,  pouncing  on  young 
chickens,  and  it  was  highly  r^rded  by  medie- 
val falconers,  though  more  recently  it  has  not 
been  used  at  all  in  that  sport.  It  was  also  the 
scavenger  of  London  and  other  English  towns, 
devouring  the  offal,  as  it  still  does  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  eastern  Eurc^,  but  in  England  it  is 
now  nearly  extinct.  In  India  the  goond,  chil, 
or  pariah  kite  (MUvus  govinda)  is  one  of  the 
recognized  and  important  scavenging  birds  of 
the  country  and  abounds  everywhere  in  the 
towns,  going  about  tame  and  imharmed  wad 
often  making  a  nuiaanoe  of  itself  Isy  its  impu- 
dent familiarity. 

In  the  United  Statee  four  birds  are  called  kites, 
but  they  are  all  Southern,  only  one  of  them 
reaching  the  Northern  States.  The  Everglades 
kite  (Roatrhamus  sooiabilis)  is  found  in  Florida 
and  far  southward;  the  Mississippi  kite  (letinia 
mississippimsis)  occurs  as  far  north  as  South 
Carolina  and  southern  Illinois;  the  white-tailed 
kite  {Elanus  leuovrus)  has  about  the  same 
rang^  but  extends  westward  to  California; 
lastly,  the  swallow-tailed  kite  (Elanoides  for- 
ficatus)  is  found  in  summer  as  far  north  as 
Minnesota  and  Dakota.  This  last  species  is  the 
largest  and  finest  of  the  group,  measuring  4 
feet  or  more  across  the  wings;  head,  neck,  and 
under  parts  pure  white;  rest  of  upper  parts, 
wings,  and  tail,  glos^,  lustrous  black;  tail,  14 
inches  or  more  in  loigth,  forked  for  7  inches 
or  so.  Consult  Fisher,  Hawks  and  Owls  of  the 
United  States  (Washington,  1893).  See  Plate 
of  Eaoleb  and  Hawkb. 

KITE  (so  called  apparently  because  soaring 
in  the  air  like  a  bird).  A  contrivance  consist 
ing  of  a  light  frunework,  covered  with  paper  or 
cloth  and  held  by  a  string  in  such  a  way  that 
the  wind  acting  upon  it,  as  upon  a  sail,  raises 
it  to  a  greater  or  less  hei^t  above  the  ground. 
The  origin  of  the  kite  is  doubtful;  but  it  has 
been  us«i  for  many  centuries  as  a  toy,  particu- 
larly by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  has  re- 
cently come  into  quite  extended  use  in  meteoro- 
logical oteervations  and  for  other  useful  pur- 
poses. Kites  are  made  in  various  forma,  the 
favorite  form  being  perhaps  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle, the  base  of  which  becomes  the  top  of  the 
kite  and  is  surmounted  by  a  curved  rib.  litis 
framework  is  covered  with  tij^tly  stretched 
paper  or  cloth  and  has  at  its  pointed  end  a  tail 
composed  of  twisted  scraps -of  paper,  tied  to  a 
long  string.  The  string  for  holding  the  kite 
during  flight  is  attached  near  its  top.  In  China 
and  Japan  the  form  of  kite  is  more  diversified 
than  elsewhere,  birds,  bats,  dragons,  and  other 
creatures  being  imitated,  and  the  frameworic 
being  covered  with  silk  or  paper  having  various 
painted  ornamental  designs.  Modern  kites  for 
scientific  purposes  are  generally  tailless  and  con- 
structed in  one  of  two  forms,  known  as  the  Malay 
and  the  Hargrave. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  use  a  kite  for 
scientific  purposes  was  made  in  1749  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Wilson,  an  Edinburgh  astronomer, 
who  attached  thermometers,  prolnbly  of  his  own 
make,  to  kites,  in  order  to  determine  the  tem- 
perature in  the  clouds.  After  this  came  the 
familiar  experiment  of  Benjamin  Franldin,  nbo 
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donoiutrated  the  identi^  of  electricity  and 
lightning.  He  constructed  a  kite  whose  frame- 
work consisted  of  a  cross  made  of  two  light 
strips  of  cedar;  over  this  was  stretched  a  silk 
handkerchief,  tied  to  the  four  extremities;  a 
sharp-pointed  wire  extended  a  foot  from  the  top 
of  the  upright  stick  of  the  croes;  the  kite  string 
terminated  in  a  silk  ribbon  held  by  the  observer, 
and  a  key  was  suspended  at  the  junction  of 
the  twine  and  silk.  The  kite  was  raised  by 
Franklin  during  a  thunderstorm  in  June,  1752, 
and  almost  immediately  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  experiencing  a  spark  on  applying  bis  knuckles 
to  the  key;  and  when  the  string  became  wet  by 
a  passing  shower,  the  electricity  became  abun- 
dant. A  Leyden  jar  was  charged  at  the  key, 
and  by  the  spark  thus  obtained  spirits  were 
ignited  and  other  experiments  performed. 

Since  the  remarkable  experiment  of  Franklin 
the  use  of  the  kite  for  scientific  purposes  has 
been  greatly  extended.  Self-recording  anemome- 
ters were  sent  up  to  a  height  of  2600  feet  by 
E.  D.  Archibald  in  England  in  1882-86.  (Con- 
ault  the  volumes  of  Nature  for  those  years.) 


of  the  midrib.  It  is  necessary  for  the  kite  t4 
lift  its  own  weight,  eight  pounds;  that  of  the 
meteorograph,  two  pounds;  and  that  of  the  kite 
line,  or  fine  steel  wire,  which  may  amount  to 
20  or  30  pounds  in  high  ascensions.  But  the 
principal  obstacle  to  high  flights  is  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  on  the  wire.  Some  autboritiea  pre- 
fer to  fiy  several  kites  at  tandem,  but  the 
Weather  Bureau  experience  is  in  favor  of  one 
kite  for  elevations  up  to  7000  feet.  Among  the 
highest  flights  hitherto  recorded  at  Blue  Hill 
is  a  vertical  height  of  about  14,000  feet,  when 
seven  kites  were  flown  tandem  and  flve  miles  of 
wire  were  used.  In  the  United  States,  meteor- 
ological observations  by  means  of  kites  and 
balloons  have  been  carried  on  continuously  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  at  Mount  Weather,  Va., 
and  elsewhere  since  1005.  The  greatest  altitude 
to  which  instruments  were  raised  by  kites  at 
Mount  Weather  was  23,836  feet,  when  10  kites 
and  8.5  miles  of  wire  were  used  on  May  6,  1910. 
A  number  of  other  flights  at  Mount  Weather 
were  almost  as  high  as  the  above.  For  several 
years  the  force  stationed  there,  under  W.  S. 
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In  1886  and  1887  Alexander  McAdie  used  the 
kite  to  explore  the  electrical  conditions  of  the 
air  up  to  1000  feet  above  Blue  Hill  Observatory. 
In  1890  William  A.  Eddy  bc^n  adapting  his 
Malay  kite  to  meteorological  work,  and  ther- 
mometers were  thus  sent  up  by  him  at  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  in  1801.  In  1894  a  Richard  thermograph 
was  sent  up  to  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  above 
ground  by  Eddy  and  S.  P.  Ferguson,  at  the  Blue 
Hill  Observatory  of  A.  L.  Rotch,  and  from  that 
date  onward  Rotch  made  kite  work  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  meteorological  investigations 
carried  on  at  this  observatory.  The  subject  was 
taken  up  in  1895  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Moore,  as  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  where 
Prof.  C.  F.  Marvin  developed  the  mechanics  of 
the  kite  and  so  improved  the  construction  of  the 
Hargrave  or  cellular  kite,  of  the  meteorograph 
that  goes  up  with  it,  and  of  the  reeling  appa- 
ratus OD  the  ground,  that  his  complete  outfit  for 
daily  work  at  any  station  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  beat  that  had  as  yet  been  made. 
In  1898  17  Weather  Bureau  stations  were 
equipped  for  daily  kite  ascensions.  The  Har- 
grave kite,  as  made  by  Professor  Marvin,  con- 
sists of  ft  light  framework  of  wood,  so  covered 
with  cloth  as  to  form  two  rectangular  cells  in 
front  and  one  larger  rectangular  cell  in  the 
rear:  the  meteorograph  hangs  from  the  centre 


Blair,  carried  out  repeatedly  continuous  kite 
flights  of  24  to  36  hours'  duration. 

In  Europe  the  late  L.  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  at 
Trappcs,  near  Paris,  and  R.  Assmann,  at  Berlin, 
were  the  pioneers  in  the  systematic  use  of  the 
kite  as  a  means  of  obtaining  observations  in  the 
free  air  at  moderate  elevations.  For  all  greater 
heights  the  balloon,  especially  the  so-called 
sounding  balloon,  must  be  used.  The  kite  can 
be  used  in  windy  weather  when  the  balloon  can- 
not; but  the  special  advantage  of  the  kite  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  self-recording  apparatus  is 
thoroughly  ventilated  by  the  wind  that  supports 
the  kite,  and  must  therefore  give  the  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  of  the  free  air  with  the  least 
possible  error  introduced  by  solar  heat  or  instru- 
mental radiation. 

The  use  of  kites  to  carry  lines  across  streams 
or  deep  chasms  and  to  convey  life  lines  to 
stranded  ships  is  a  familiar  practice  in  engineer- 
ing and  life-saving  work.  Kites  have  also  re- 
cently been  used  to  hold  suspended  in  midair 
banners  for  advertising  and  other  purposes  and 
for  taking  photographs.    For  all  of  these  pur- 

Soses,  as  has  been  stated,  either  Hargrave  or 
falay  tailless  kites  are  employed.  The  Malay 
kite  IB  shown  in  the  illustration  on  the  following 
page,  taken  from  a  paper  by  J.  B.  Millet  pub- 
lished in  the  Aeronautical  Annual ^for  1896;  i 
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this  illustration  also  fibres  Mr.  Millet's  ideas  as 
to  tiie  proper  proportions  for  kites  of  this  tjrpe. 

The  military  use  of  kites  has  bee^i  especially 
developed  by  the  Aeronautic  Division  of  the 
German  army,  which  uaed  the  kite  balloon  in- 
vented by  Parseval  and  perfected  by  Captain 
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von  Siegsfeld.  Tliis  consiBts  essentially  of  a 
cylindrical  gas  bag  filled  with  hydrogen  and 
bridled  as  a  kite.  When  the  wind  blows,  its 
pressure  tends  to  keep  the  kite  up  by  the  re- 
action of  the  cord  attached  to  the  balloon  and 
does  not  bear  it  down  to  the  ground,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  captive  spherical  balloon.  When  there 
is  no  wind,  the  buoyancy  of  the  hydrogen  suf- 
fices to  keep  the  balloon  up.  For  military  pur- 
poses the  kite  balloon  is  not  expected  to  rise 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the 
ground,  and  when  in  that  position  a  signal 
officer  can  be  raised  sufficiently  hig^  to  scruti- 
nize the  surrounding  country. 
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International  Congress  for  Meteorology  (ib., 
1900)  ;  A.  h.  Rotch,  Use  of  Kites  to  Obtain  Me- 
teorological Observations  (Boston,  1900)  ;  Ass- 
niann  and  Bereon,  Ergebnisse  der  Arbeiten  am 
aeronautitichcn  Observatorium  in  den  Jahren 
1900  und  1901  (Berlin,  1902);  Arbeiten  des 
Kdnigliche  preussicken  aeronautischen  Oitaerva- 
toriums  (Lindenberg,  1904-13). 

KITE,  Man-Raisino.    See  Miutabt  Kite. 

KITE,  BiiUTABY.   See  Miutabt  Kite. 


KIT  VOX.    See  Fox,  and  Plate  of  Wms 

AKn  Jackals. 

KIT-K;AT  club,    see  Kit-Cat  Cltib. 

KI-TSE,  kft'taC.  or  CHI-TSB,  or  KI-JA, 
ke'ja',  Viscount  Ki.  A  Chinese  Btateaman,  an-  . 
ceator  of  ConfuciuB,  and  reputed  founder  of  the 
civilization  of  Korea,  He  was  one  of  the  feudal 
barons  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  and  one  of  the 
noblea  of  the  Empire  during  the  reign  <tf  the 
abandoned  tyrant  Chow-sin,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1154  B.C.  and  showed  himself  one  of 
the  moat  licentious  and  cruel  monarcha  who  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  China.  Viscount  Ki  vainly 
endeavored  to  turn  hira  from  his  evil  ways  and 
for  his  pains  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which 
he  was  released  when  Wu-wang  defeated  the 
tyrant  and  ended  the  Shang  dynasty  (1123  b.c.). 
Despite  his  sufferings,  the  foyalty  of  the  Viscount 
was  BO  great  that  he  could  not  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  conqueror,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  usurper.  He  asked  permiBBion  to  emigrate, 
and  with  5000  followers  he  retired  to  Korea, 
where  (1122  B.C)  he  set  up  a  kingdom  which 
had  its  capital  at  Ping-yang  (q.v.),  on  the  Ta- 
dong  River.  Ki-ja  was  a  successful  colonizer, 
and  his  company  contained  artisans  of  every 
description,  together  with  the  evidences  of  cul- 
ture and  civilization  of  China,  which  up  to  that 
time  were  entirely  lacking  in  Korea.  He  found 
the  natives  in  a  barbaroua  state,  but  he  adopted 
their  language  and  b^an  a  peaceful  reign.  His 
government  was  good,  and  he  introduced  a 
penal  code  of  eight  laws  and  a  financial  system. 
He  is  Baid  to  have  taught  the  Koreans  pro- 
priety, integrity,  agriculture,  the  rearing  of 
silkworms,  and  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
silk.  One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the 
great  Chinese  classic,  The  Bhu-king  (or  Book 
of  History)  entitled  The  Great  Plan,  is  at* 
tributed  to  him.  Outside  of  the  present  new 
city  of  Ping-yang  is  the  site  of  Ki-ja's  capital, 
with  a  well  dug' by  him,  a  monument  describing 
his  virtues,  and  his  reputed  tomb.  The  dynasty 
he  founded,  consisting  of  42  kings,  is  said  to 
have  endured  1000  years;  but,  as  Korean  tradi- 
tion is  dependent  on  Chinese  history,  critical 
scholar^ip  does  not  see  in  the  modem  Koreans 
the  descendants  of  Ki  and  his  settlers,  nor  in 
their  claims  the  exact  truth.  Consult  Hulbert, 
The  Passing  of  Korea  (New  York,  1906).  For 
The  Oreat  Plan  in  The  Shu-king,  consult  Legge, 
Chinese  Olaasic$,  vol.  iil  (Hon^ong,  1866).  See 

KOBEA. 

KIT^OW,  Henbt  Hudson  (1865-  ). 
An  American  sculgtor.  He  was  bom  at  Hud- 
dersfleld,  England,  mi  studied  under  his  brother 
Samuel  in  Boston  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  Paris,  under  Bonnaissieux.  One  of  hla 
earliest  works,  "Music  of  the  Sea"  (Bc»ton 
Museum),  is  unusually  charming  and  Bpontane- 
ous.  Among  his  important  public  monuments 
are  that  of  Major  Doyle  in  Providence,  R.  I. ;  the 
Iowa  State  Monument  and  the  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  at  Vicksburg,  Misa.;  "The  Minute 
Man,"  at  Lexington,  tS^sa.;  the  Hsyes  Memo- 
rial Fountain,  at  Providence;  the  W.  H.  Hunt 
Memorial,  in  Boston;  and  the  statue  of  Roger 
Conant  at  Salem,  Mass.  He  received  various 
medals,  and  a  decoration  from  the  King  of 
Rumania. 

KITSON,  TiiEO  Alice  Ruooles  (1871-  ). 
An  American  sculptor,  the  wife  and  most,  tal- 
ented pupil  of  Henry  Hudson  Kitson.  She  waa 
bom  at  Brookline,  Abiss.,  and  studied  first  under 
Mr.  Kitson  in  Boston  and  then  under  Dagnan- 
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Bouveret  In  Paris.  She  became  one  of  the  few 
women  members  of  the  National  Sculpture  So- 
ciety, and,  at  the  time  she  received  honors  at 
the  Paris  salon,  was  the  only  American  woman 
to  have  gained  such  distinction.  The  monu- 
mental statues  which  are  her  chief  productions 
are  spirited,  robust,  and  simple  both  in  con- 
ception and  execution.  Among  the  best  are  the 
Massachusetts  State  Monument  Vieksbnrg; 
"The  Minute  Man  of  '76,"  Framingfaam,  Mass. ; 
the  "Mothei'  Bickerdyke"  group,  for  Illinois ;  the 
monument  to  the  students  of  the  Universit;^  of 
Minnesota  who  served  in  the  Spanish-American 
War;  and  various  soldiers'  monuments.  She 
collaborated  with  her  husband  in  the  Patricic 
Collins  Monument  in  Boston  and  in  the  Stephen 
D.  Lee  Monument  in  Mississippi. 

XXTTANHTNO.  A  borou^  and  the  county 
seat  of  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  44  miles  by  rail 
northeast  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Allegheny  River, 
and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut,  and  Northern  railroads  (Map:  Penn- 
^Ivania,  C  5).  It  has  large  iron  and  steel 
works,  foundries,  coal  mines,  glassworks,  flour 
and  lumber  mills,  china,  pottery,  brick,  lime, 
and  clay  works,  mirror  and  typewriter  factories, 
breweries,  etc.  Besides  coal,  iron  ore  and  otiier 
mineral  deposits  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  borough  is  supplied  with  natural  gas.  Pop., 
1900,  3902;  1010,  4311.  The  boroughs  of  Kit- 
tanning  and  Wickboro  were  consolidated,  giving 
the  forjner  a  population  of  about  10,000  in  1914. 

KIT'TATIN'NY.  A  mountain  ridge,  averag- 
ing 1200  to  1800  feet  in  height,  which  begins 
in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  extends  southwestward 
through  northwest  New  Jersey.  It  forms  the 
east  ridge  of  the  Appalachian  system  in  this 
section,  and  after  passing  the  Delaware  Water- 
gap  it  is  continued  throu^  eastern  Pennsylvania 
in  the  uplift  known  as  Blue  Mountain,  See 
Appalachians, 

SXTT'EXi,  Rudolf  <1853-  ).  A  Qerman 
Old  Testament  scholar,  born  in  Eningen,  Wtirt- 
temberg,  Educated  at  TUbingen,  he  was  an  in- 
structor there  (1879),  a  professor  in  a  secondary 
school  in  Stuttgart  (1681-88)  and  profes^r  in 
the  University  of  Breslau  (of  which  in  1896 
he  was  rector)  from  1888  to  1898,  and  there-' 
after  professor  of  Old  Testament  ex^esis  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig.    Among  his  many  im- 

¥ortant  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
estamentare:  Geachichte  der  Hebraer  (1888-92; 
Eng.  trans.,  A  History  of  the  Hebrews,  1895)  ; 
Judges  and  Samuel  (1892),  in  Kautzsch's 
German  translation  of  the  Old  Testament; 
The  Book$  of  Chronicles  (1895);  Hebrew  text 
with  notes,  in  Haupt's  "Sacred  Books  of  the 
OM  Testament";  Znr  Theologie  des  alten  Tes- 
taments (1899);  Prophetie  wtd  Weissagung 
(1890) ;  a  German  commentary  on  the  Book  of 
BliBgB  (1900)  and  one  on  Chronicles  (1902); 
Die  orientaliache  Ausffrabungen  und  die  altere 
biblische  Qeschichte  (5th  ed.,  1008;  Eng. 
trans..  The  Babylonian  Excavations  and  Early 
Biblical  Bihtory,  1903,  3d  ed.,  1008) ;  Der  Babel- 
Bibel-Streit  und  die  Offenbamngsfrage  (1903); 
BiUia  Bebraiea  (1905-06;  abbreviated  ed., 
1913),  a  new  critical  text  which  he  had  planned 
for  several  years  and  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Beer,  Buhl,  and  Dalman ;  Studien  zu  he-  ■ 
braischer  Archdologie  und  Religionsgeschickte 
(1908);  Qeschichte  des  Volkea  Israel  (2d  ed., 
1909-12);  The  Scientifia  ICesearch  of  the  Old 
Testament  Te^  (1912) ;  Komentar  eum  Psalter 
(1914). 


KITTELSEH,  Thbodob  (1867-1014).  A 
Norwegian  artist,  bom  at  Kragerd.  He  studied 
at  Munich,  painting  "Strelk'^  (1879),  which 
attracted  much  attention,  and  later  in  Paris. 
He  excels  in  pen-and-ink  drawings,  as  is  shown 
in  his  fantastic  and  grotesquely  numorous  illus- 
trations to  Asbjdrnsen's  and  Moe's  fairy  t^les, 
and  the  bizarre  stories  of  his  friend  Skeibrok 
the  sculptor,  and  in  his  caricatures  Fra  Itvet 
t  de  smaa  forholde  (2  series,  1889-90).  The 
mystic  and  awe-inspiring  in  Norwegian  nature 
and  traditions  lie  portrayed  in  Fra  Lofoten  (2 
series,  1890-91)  and  in  the  paintings  "Echo," 
"The  Water  Spirit,"  "The  Witch,"  "Witchcraft" 
(1892),  and  ''In  the  Deer  Park"  (1890),  in 
Berlin.  He  also  furnished  pictures  for  Simpli- 
cissimus  and  other  periodicals.  In  the  Chris- 
tiania  GaUery  he  it  represented  with  these  paint- 
ings: "The  Twelve  Wild  Ducks". (1897),  'Wia 
Moria  Castle"  (12  pictures),  "From  Jomfm- 
land"  (15  pictures),  together  vith  numerous 
drawings. 

KITTEBT.  A  town  in  York  Co.,  Me.,  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Piscataqua  River, 
opposite  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  (Map:  Maine,  B  5).  It  has  the 
Rice  Public  Library,  the  Traipe  Academy,  and 
several  hotels.  On  an  island  in  the  river  is  the 
na^*al  station  known  ofllcially  as  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard,  the  scene  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
Treaty  of  1905  (q.T.).  Settled  in  1624,  Kittery 
was  incorporated  under  its  present  name  in  1647. 
It  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Sir  William 
Pepperell  (q.v. )  and  formerly  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive shipping  trade.  Pop.,  1900,  2872;  1910, 
3533^  

ETTTIM  (Authorized  Version  sometimes 
CHrrriH).  The  third  son  of  Javan  and  the 
brother  of  Elisha,  Tarshish,  and  Dodanim  (Ro- 

danim,  or  possibly  Dardanim),  according  to 
Gen.  X.  4.  It  is  evidently  the  name  of  a  people^ 
as  the  plur^  form  and  the  context  show.  The 
clearest  indication  of  where  this  people  lived 
would  seem  to  be  the  description  of  Alexander 
as  coming  from  "the  land  of  the  Kittim"  (1 
Mace.  i.  1)  and  of  Perseus  as  "king  of  the 
Kittim"  (viii.  5),  consequently  A&ieedonia.  But, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  apparently  applies  to  Italy 
in  Dan.  xi.  30,  su^;e8ting  that  it  was  sometimes 
used  loosely  for  the  West  in  general;  on  the 
other  hand,  Josephus  {Ant.,  i,  6,  1)  maintains 
that  it  originally  referred  to  Cyprus,  where 
Kition,  the  present  Lnrnaka,  was  an  indication 
of  the  old  name  of  the  island.  The  identifica- 
tions of  Josephus  are  often  dictated  by  a  more 
or  less  strikmg  similarity  of  sound,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  unmistakably  points  to  a 
connection  between  Kition  on  Cyprus  and  the 
Kittim.  Alashia  is  manifestly  the  name  of 
Cyprus,  or  a  part  of  the  island,  in  the  Tell  el- 
Amama  tablets  (xxv-xxxiii,  Ixxxi,  52),  and 
this  name  has  been  thought  to  be  identical  with 
Elisha  (Gen.  x.  4) .  However  that  may  be, 
Kittim  cannot  be  limited  to  the  Greek  settlement 
on  Cyprus;  the  phrase  "isles  [or  coastlands]  of 
Kittim"  in  Jer.  li.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  indicates 
a  wider  significance,  and  the  plural  "Kittim"  also 
seems  to  suggest  something  more  than  the  popu- 
lation of  a  single  locality.  It  would  be  easier 
to  understand  how  the  name  could  become  a 
designation  of  the  Macedonians,  if  it  originally 
referred  to  a  people  settled  on  the  coasts  of  the 
JEtgeaJi  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Such  an  expansion  of 
meaning  Josephus  indeed  suggests.    It  la  not 
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ea^  to  determine  what  people  this  can  have 
been.  Knobel  conjectured  that  it  was  the 
Carians,  also  called  Macarians.  The  Macedo- 
nians are  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Uellenic 
people  than  the  Cariana;  it  has  been  thought 
that  there  was  a  shorter  form  (Keta)  as  well  as 
a  hmger  (Maketa)  of  their  name;  there  is  no 
reason  why  th^  should  not  have  been  known 
in  Syria  at  an  early  time,  and,  if  the  similar- 
ity of  aoimd  between  Citiom  and  Kittim  is  ac- 
cidental, there  is  no  necessity  for  bringing  the 
Macedonians  to  Cyprus.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  ^Egean  invaders  of  Cyprus  in  the 
late  Minoan  age  were  Greeks  or  not.  Modem 
critics  have,  as  a  rul^  abandoned  the  attempts 
of  earlier  scholars  to  find  in  Oen.  x.  4  the  names 
of  well-known  tribes  who  oould  have  been  re- 
garded as  kindred,  such  as  Allans,  Etruscans, 
Macedonians,  Dardanians,  and  seek  for  Greek 
settlements,  of  which  some  rumor  may  have 
come  to  the  Hebrews,  at  Carthage  and  Tartes- 
BUB,  on  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  Future  research 
and  discovery  may  enable  us,  on  grounds  not 
known  to-day,  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  move  in  the  ri^t  direction.  Mean- 
while tiie  identification  of  Eittim  with  Cyprus 
is  tentatively  held  tiy  most  Bcbolars.  Consult: 
Knobel,  Die  Vdlkertafel  der  Qmeaia  {Giessen, 
1850)  ;  W.  Max  MflUer,  Aaien  und  Europa 
(Leipzig,  1893) ;  and  the  commentaries  on 
Genesis  by  Gunkel  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1010),  S.  R. 
Driver  (7th  ed.,  London,  1909),  John  Skinner 
(New  York,  1912),  and  H.  E.  Ryle  (ib.,  1914). 

KIT'TIWAKE  (so  called  in  imitation  of  ita 
cry).  A  medium-sized  gull  of  the  genus  Riasa, 
characterized  by  the  rudimentary  or  very  small 
hind  toe  and  the  peculiar  pattern  of  coloration 
of  the  primaries.  It  is  confined  to  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  breeds  in  immense  numbers 
along  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  northern  oceans, 
building  its  ncBte  on  ledges  and  inaccessible 
clifTs.  The  nests  are  made  of  seavj^eda,  grass, 
moss,  and  the  like,  and  the  e^e,  usually  three, 
are,  like  those  of  other  gulls,  huffy  or  grayish 
brown  marked  with  choc(»ate  brown.  The  kltti- 
wakes  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  other 
gulls  in  their  food  or  habits.  Only  two  species 
are  known,  of  which  the  common  kittiwake 
{Rissa  tridactyla)  is  the  most  widely  distrib- 
uted. It  occupies  during  the  summer  the  entire 
circumpolar  region  in  America  and  breeds  as 
far  south  as  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  northern 
Minnesota,  while  in  winter  it  wanders  south  to 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
western  Atlantic  to  the  coasts  of  Virj^nia.  The 
same  species  occurs  In  winter  about  the  Great 
Lakes  uid  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  south  as 
Fuget  Sound.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Pacific 
coast  specimens  have  the  hind  toe  much  better 
developed  and  provided  with  a  small  claw,  and 
they  are  accordingly  recognized  as  a  aubqwcies 
{pollicaria) .  The  second  species  of  kittiwake 
{Rissa  brevirostru)  ia  an  inhabitant  of  Bering 
Sea,  where  it  is  a  permanent  resident  and  breeds 
in  vast  numbers  on  the  inaccessible  crags  of 
rocky  islands.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  common  kittiwake  by  the  shorter  bill,  longer 
wing,  and  the  color  of  the  feet,  which  in  life 
are  coral  red  but  when  dry  are  yellow,  the  feet 
of  the  common  species  are  blackish.  Consult 
H,  K.  Job,  Among  the  Waterfowl  (New  York, 
1902),  and  standard  authorities.    See  Gull. 

KIT^,  John  (1804-54).  An  English  bibli- 
cal scholar,  bom  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  4,  1804. 
In  his  thirteenth  year  he  lost  his  power  of  hear- 


ing in  consequence  of  a  fall.  His  father's  cir- 
ciunstances  at  this  time  were  so  wretched  that 
young  Kitto  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  work- 
house. Here  he  teamed  the  trade  of  ahoemaking. 
In  1824  he  went  to  Exeter  to  learn  dentistry 
with  Anthony  Norris  Groves,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  later  a  devoted 
independent  missionary  in  the  East.  Mr.  Groves 
encouraged  Kitto  in  his  literary  aspirationB^  and 
in  1825  he  published  Emayt  ana  Letttra  by 
John  Kitto,  In  the  same  year  Kitto  was  sent 
b^  the  kindness  of  various  friends  to  the  mis- 
sionary college  at  Islington,  to  be  trained  as  a 
printer  on  one  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety's foretni  presses.  In  1827  he  went  in  that 
capacity  to  Malta,  but  was  recalled  In  1829  be- 
cause he  neglected  his  duties  in  his  devotion  to 
literature.  In  June,  1829,  he  accmnpanied  Mr. 
Groves  and  family  on  a  tour  to  the  East,  viut- 
ing  in  the  course  of  his  travels  St.  Petersburg, 
Astrakhan,  the  Kalmuck  Tatars,  the  Caucasus, 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  Bagdad.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1833.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  bookseHers.  He  died  at 
Cannstadt  in  Wllrttembeig,  Nov.  2S.  1854.  His 
principal  works  are:  The  Pictorial  Bible  (1838; 
new  ed.,  1855);  Pictorial  History  of  Patettkie 
(1839-10};  Hittorjf  of  Palettine  (1843);  The 
Lost  Setues — Deafness  and  Blindness  (1845); 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (1848-53);  Daily 
Bible  Illustrations  (8  vols.,  1840-53;  new  ed.  by 
Porter,  186ft-67).  He  also  edited  the  Cyclo- 
p(Bdia  of  Biblical  Literature  (2  vols.,  1846;  3d 
ed.,  3  vols.,  by  W.  L.  Alexander,  1862-70),  Con- 
sult his  biography  by  Ryland  (London,  1856) 
and  by  J.  Eadie  (Ed&bufgh,  1867). 

Ki'FTKBDOI,  Gbchkie  Lthan  (?-  ). 
An  American  Ei^lish  philologist,  who  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  in  1882  and,  after 
passing  from  instractor  to  assistant  professor  of 
English  in  his  alma  mater,  became  full  professor 
in  that  inetitution  in  1894.  In  1901  he  was 
honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  in  1907  with  that  of  Litt.D. 
from  his,  own  university.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  a 
member  of  various  learned  societiea.  His  work 
includes:  The  Mother  Tongue  (1900),  with 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold;  Words  and  their  Ways  im 
English  Speech  (1001),  with  James  B.  Green- 
ough;  Old  Farmer  and  his  Almanaoh  (1005); 
Essays  on  Chaucer  (1914);  Chauoer  and  him 
Poetry,  six  lectures  delivered  at  Johns  Hc^kins 
(1915). 

KITUHAHAN,  kS't^i&^ntl'lian.  A  North 
American  Indian  stock.  See  KunnfAi. 
■  Xinu  row,  kyW  fou',  Kedhfow,  Kcfow, 
or  CuiTPOu.  A  small  prefectural  ci^  in  the 
Department  of  Yenchow,  Shantung,  China,  situ- 
ated about  10  miles  norUieast  of  Yenchowfn.  It 
is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Confucius  and  the 
residence  of  Duke  K'ung,  his  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Beventy-sixth  generation.  The  city  is 
walled,  has  five  gates,  and  is  about  1  mile  in 
length  and  %  miw  in  width.  Two  of  tiie  ffAm 
are  in  the  south  wall;  the  more  westerly  one 
formerly  opened  only  on  the  occasion  of  an  Im- 
perial visit.  A  beautiful  avenue  of  cypresses 
and  other  fine  old  trees  leads  from  this  to  the 
main  entrance  of  the  Great  Temple,  or  rather 
aeriea  of  temples,  erected  here  in  honor  of  Con- 
fucius. The  main  building  is  a  gorgeotu  affair, 
of  impressive  proportions,  built  of  the  heaviest 
teakwood  from  Burma,  with  daborate,  massive, 
gorgeously  colored  eaves,  and  roofed  with  yellow 
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dazed  tiles.  The  front  veranda  is  supported  by 
10  great  stone  pillars,  22  feet  high,  2  feet  in 
diameter,  eoeh  of  one  piece,  and  very  deeply  cut 
in  relief  with  coiling  dragons.  Within  the 
building  stands  a  statue  of  the  saint,  with  his 
favorite  disciples  ranged  on  either  side.  On  a 
high  table  in  front  are  some  very  anciwt  rellos. 
In  a  separate  indosare  a  little  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  city  is  the  Sage's  grave,  surronnded 
by  the  graves  of  the  K'ung  family.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  a  fine  avenue  of  cypresses  and 
stands  in  a  little  forest  of  oak,  <^pres8,  pine, 
etc.  The  mound  is  25  feet  high.  IlLe  ^graves  of 
generation  after  generation  are  scattered  all 
around,  with  moniunents  and  imposing  pailous. 
The  Taiping  rd>elB  spared  Kiuh  Fow.  Pop.t 
about  20,000. 

KSXTElAXIOt  kyOSlcyBiig'  (Chin.,  nine  riT- 
era).  A  departmental  city  of  the  Province  of 
Kiangsi,  China,  opened  by  treaty  in  1861  as  a 
place  of  foreign  residence  and  trade.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tse,  about 
130  miles  southeast  of  Hankow  (q.v,),  446  above 
Shanghai,  and  12  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Po^ng  Lake  (Map:  China,  L  8).  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  city  is  about  5  miles.  The  prin- 
cipal gates  are  those  on  the  east  and  west. 
Outside  the  vest  gate  lies  the  principal  suburb, 
and  to  the  west  of  this  is  the  foreign  settlement, 
which  stretches  along  the  Yang-tse  for  600 
yards,  with  a  fine  "bund"  or  esplanade  along 
the  river  bank.  At  Kuling  (blue  ridge) ,  13 
miles  from  Kiukian^,  a  foreign  moun^in  re- 
sort has  been  established  hy  the  foreign  popU' 
lation  of  Shanghai  and  the  Yang-tse.  Over  1000 
foreigners  congregate  here  in  the  summer 
inonUis.  Behind  the  ci^  and  the  settlttnent  lie 
large  shallow  lakes,  which  in  some  places  skirt 
the  city  walls,  and  to  the  west  of  the  settlement 
flows  a  little  river  called  the  P'un.  The  native 
ci^  presents  no  feature  of  special  interest.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Taiping  rebels  and  held  by 
them  for  five  years  and  was  utterly  destroyed 
before  they  left  it.  The  foreign  population  is 
small.  There  are  an  Episcopal  church  (the  Brit- 
ish government  having  formerly  maintained  a 
consular  chapel  here)  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
eatiiedral,  and  there  are  several  successful  Prot- 
estant missiooa  The  settlement  is  managed  by 
a  municipal  council,  elected  by  the  land  renters, 
and  is  well  laid  out,  lighted,  drained,  and 
watched.  The  climate  is  pleasant,  though  the 
heat  in  summer  is  frequently  as  high  as  100°  F. 
The  trade  is  not  extensive,  owing  largely  to  the 
upstream  distance  frcHu  the  entrance  to  the 
Po-yang  lakei  the  current  being  too  strong  for 
native  cargo  boats  to  stem.  In  1912  net  imports 
amounted  to  16,667,236  taels,  and  exports  to 
18.014,4-16  taele,  a  total  trade  value  of  34,571,650 
taels.  Imports  are  mainly  cotton  yam,  kero- 
sene, and  sugar;  exports,  porcelain,  rice,  tea, 
cotton,  hemp,  paper,  and  tobacco.  There  is  no 
direct  foreign  trade,  and  communication  with 
ihe  Po-yang  ports  is  maintained  by  means  of 
native-owned  steam  launches.  Kiukiang  was 
opened  mainly  to  accommodate  the  tea  trade, 
but  Hankow  (q.v.)  has  become  the  tea  mart  of 
the  region.  Near  Kiukiang  is  the  grave  of  Chu- 
fn-tse  the  philosopher  (1130-1200  A.D.).  The 
population  is  estimated  from  36,000  to  55,000. 

^tTN.   See  CliIUN. 

KrUNOCHOW,  kySSng'chou',  or  Chtung- 
CHOU.  A  department  of  the  Chinese  Province 
of  Ewangtung,  made  up  entirely  of  the  island 
of  .Hainan   (q.v.)    (Map:  China,  K  8).  It 


containu  three  prefectnral  cities  of  the  nmk 
of  choto,  and  10  of  hien  (or  hsien)  rank.  The 
departmental  city  is  also  called  Kiungchow  and 
is  distant  about  3  miles  from  the  sea,  where  its 
"port,"  called  Hoihow  (lit.,  seaport),  is  wtu- 
ated.  The  city  was  opened  to  foreign  residence 
and  trade  in  1876.  Net  foreign  imports  in  1912 
amounted  to  2,727,730  taels,  net  Chinese  im- 
ports, 216,242  taels,  a  total  of  imports  of  5,333,- 
061  taels.  Exports  amounted  to  2,390,670  taels. 
Kerosene  from  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Burma  (a 
little  from  the  United  States)  ia  the  chief  Im- 
port. The  chief  exports  are  piffs,  cattle,  eggs, 
betel  nuts,  poultry,  grass  cloth,  nemp,  galangal, 
and  sesamum  seeds. 

Ten  miles  south  of  the  city  are  the  Kiung 
Mountains,  where  a  particular  kind  of  jade  is 
said  to  be  found.  This  nves  name  to  the  de- 
partment and  its  chief  my.  The  name  dates 
from  the  year  654  a.d.  Population  of  the  city, 
42,000,  and  of  the  department,  about  2,000,000. 

XITTPBILI,  kv  pre^S  ( variously  spelled) . 
The  name  of  a  family  of  grand  viziers  of  Turkey 
of  Albanian  origin. — -MoHAifUBP  Kiuprili  ( 1586- 
1661)  entered  the  palace  in  a  menial  position, 
but  by  bis  ability  he  became  in  time  Governor 
of  Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  and  while  Mohammed  IV  was  still  a 
minor,  the  Sultana,  Valideh,  appointed  him 
Grand  Vizier,  Sept.  15,  1656,  but  he  accepted 
the  office  only  after  he  had  been  given  full 
authority.  He  ruled  with  great  energy  and 
severity,  suppressing  religious  fanatics  and 
rebels.  He  also  restored  order  in  the  adminis- 
tration. Against  Austria  and  Venice  he  waged 
successful  war,  and  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and 
Tenedoa  were  recovered  from  the  latter.  He  left 
his  power  to  his  son  Ahked  (1630-76).  Like 
his  father,  the  latter  antagonized  the  ultra- 
orthodox  and  in  1663  took  command  of  the 
armies  against  Austria.  He  overran  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  and  captured  several  strong 
towns.  Christian  Europe,  however,  was  alarmed, 
and  France  sent  aid  to  Austria,  and  on  Aug.  1, 
1664,  the  Turks  were  decisively  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Gotthard  by  the  Imperial  foroee 
under  the  Count  of  Montecuccoli  (q.v.).  Never- 
theless Eiupiili  was  able  to  conclude  an  advan- 
tageous pAce.  In  1666  Candia  was  captured, 
and  peace  made  with  Venice.  His  last  years 
were  spent  in  war  with  Poland,  during  which 
be  was  several  times  defeated  by  Sobieski  (q.v.). 
— MuSTAPHA  (died  1691)  was  a  brother  of 
Ahmed.  He  had  sufficient  influence  over  Mo- 
hammed IV  to  ittduoe  him  not  to  kill  his  brother 
Solyman,  and  hence,  when  the  latter  in  1087 
overthrew  Mohammed  and  became  Sultan  as 
Solyman  III,  he  remembered  the  service  and  in 
1689  made  Mustapha  Grand  Vizier.  He  rees- 
tablished order  in  internal  affairs,  but  in  the 
war  against  Austria  he  was  killed  tn  the  battle 
of  Salankamen,  Aug.  19,  1691.  Consult  Creasy, 
History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  (London,  1877), 
and  Brosch,  Oeschichten  am  dem  L«6en  dreier 
Groaneenre  (Gotha,  1899).    See  Tubekt. 

KITTSHTT,  ky?K5'8h7RJ',  Ktushu  ( Sinioo-Japa- 
nese,  nine  provinces).  One  of  the  five  large 
islands  whicn  form  the  main  part  of  the  Empire 
of  Japan  and  the  most  southerly  of  the  three 
which  form  Japan  proper.  It  is  separated  from 
Hondo,  or  tb£  main  island,  by  the  Straits  of 
Shimonosekx,  and  from  Shikoku,  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  by  the  Straits  of  Bungo  (Map:  Japan, 
B  8).    Area,  16,840  square  miles;  pop.,  1898, 
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A,367,S6];  1903,  7,200,834;  1908,  7,726,034.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  consieta  of 
nine  provinces ;  Chikuzen,  Chikugo,  Bucen, 
Bungo,  Hizen,  Higo,  Hyuga,  Oeumi,  and  Sat- 
Buma.  For  administrative  purposes  it  haa  been 
divided  Bioce  1874  into  seven  hen,  or  prefec- 
tures: Nagasaki,  Fuktioka,  Oita,  Saga,  Kuma- 
moto,  Miyazaki,  and  Kagostiima. 

The  island  is  mountainous  and  Tolcanic;  the 
highest  peak,  Aso-yama,  in  Higo,  has  a  height 
of  5240  feet  and  is  an  active  volcano.  Many  hot 
springs  and  solfataras  are  found  in  the  island. 
Coal  is  found  in  many  places  and  is  extensively 
mined  at  Takashima,  Karatsu,  etc.  Copper  and 
antimony  are  also  foiuid.  Hizen  and  Satsuma 
arc  noted  for  their  potteries,  and  Arita  and 
Imari  ware  are  well  known.  Besides  the  usual 
rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  bums,  Kiushu 

firoduces  tea,  tobacco,  and  vegetable  wax.  The 
dand  is  remarkable  for  the  broken  character  of 
its  coasts,  especially  on  the  west  side.  It  haa 
many  good  harbors.  Nagasaki  (q.v.)  is  the 
treaty  port,  but  in  1889  five  special  ports  of  ex- 
port were  opened:  Moji,  Hakata,  Karatsu, 
Misumi,  and  Kucbinotsu.  Railways  have  been 
introduced  and  run  from  Moji,  a  new  town  built 
by  the  railway,  opposite  Shimonoseki,  to  Kuma- 
moto  and  Kagoshima,  with  several  short  branch 
lines,  chiefly  coal  roads,  that  to  Nagasaki  (80 
miles)  being  the  longest.  Kiushu  ia  rich  in  his- 
torical asBociations.  It  was  from  Hyuga  that 
Jimmu-Tenno  (q.v.)  set  out  on  his  conquering 
and  civilizing  mission;  Jingo-Kogo  (q.v.)  started 
from  Kiushu  on  her  expedition  to  Korea;  and  it 
was  from  this  island  that  Taikosama's  expedi- 
tion for  the  conquest  of  Korea  set  out  in  1692. 
In  1642,  when  Finto  discovered  Japan,  it  was 
into  a  Kiushu  harbor  he  sailed.  Christianity 
was  first  proclaimed  here  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
here  was  their  sorest  persecution ;  and  until  the 
opening  of  the  country  by  treaty,  Japan's  com- 
mercial transactiona  with  Europe  were  con- 
ducted here. 

KUTSTENSHi.  See  Kostendil. 
KIVA,  kl/vii.  The  Hopi  name  for  the  cere- 
monial chamber  in  an  Indian  pueblo.  In  the 
older  ruins  of  the  Southwest  the  kiva  is  usually 
a  circular  underground  rocmi,  but  in  the  modem 
villages  they  are  most  frequently  rectangular 
and  above  ground.  The  entrance  is  always 
through  tlie  roof.  Consult  Victor  Mindeleff, 
"Study  of  Pueblo  Architecture,"  in  Eighth  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
(Washington,  1891),  and  P.  E.  Goddard,  Indians 
of  the  Southwest  (New  York,  1913). 

KIWI,  ke'wi  (Maori  name,  and  in  native 
speech  usually  doubled,  kiwi'kiwi,  in  imitation 
01  the  bird's  repetitive  notes).  One  of  the 
small,  wingless,  archaic  birds  of  New  Zealand 
composing  the  genua  Apteryx,  which  is  consid- 
ered by  some  a  family  (Apterygidre)  or  as  an 
ordinal  group  (Apteryges)  of  the  subclaas 
Ratit*e  (q.v.),  and  by  others  only  a  genus  of 
an  order  {Megistanes),  which  includes  tne  moas, 
emns,  and  cassowaries.  For  full  account,  see 
Aptebtx. 

KI7.TT.BASH,  klz'IlbOsh'  (Turk.,  red  head). 
A  nickname  applied  by  the  orthodox  Turks  to 
some  of  the  more  or  less  heretical  peoples  of 
western  and  Central  Asia.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  used  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  dis- 
tinguish in  Persia  the  "Peraianize^  Turks"  (the 
ruling  class),  who  were  Shiites  and  wore  red 
caps,  from  the  orthodox  Sunnites,  who  wore 
green  caps  and  were  known  as  Yefhilbash.  Soon 


after,  it  was  applied  to  the  Shiite  Turks  from 
Persia  settled  in  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere.  To- 
day  the  word  is  used  of  peoples  of  doubtful  eth- 
nic stock  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Hindu 
Kush.  The  Kizilbash  of  Afghanistan,'  where 
they  settled  during  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah 
(1737),  are  generally  spoken  of  as  "Peraianized 
Turks."  Their  physical  type  seems  to  be  largely 
Aryan.  The  physical  type,  religion,  social  in- 
stitutions, etc.,  of  these  people  vary  not  a  little 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  all  are 
chiefiy  pre-Osmanli  and  perhaps  even  pre-Islamic. 
With  certain  other  groups,  such  as  the  Taktadji, 
Yezidi,  Ansariyeh,  etc.,  they  may  represent  the 
older  Aryan  population  of  these  regions.  Among 
their  Christian  neighbors  the  Kizilbaah  of  Asia 
Minor  have  a  good  reputation,  but  they  are 
more  or  less  hated  and  despised  by  the  orthodox 
Turks.  Among  them  hero  worship  still  survives, 
and  their  marriage  customs  are  of  the  pre- 
Islamic  Aryans,  some  of  them  su^esting  old 
Hellenic  affiliations.  Consult  Petersen  and  Von 
Luschan,  Iteisen  in  Lykien  (Vienna,  1889),  and 
Chantre,  Recherches  anthropologiques  dans  I'Asie 
occidentale  (Lyons,  1896). 

KIZUi  IBXAK,  kizOl  «r-mllk'  (Lat.  Baiys). 
The  longest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the 
Karabel  Dagh  east  of  the  town  of  Sivas  (Map: 
Turkey  in  Asia,  C  2).  It  flows  at  first  south- 
west and  then,  describing  a  semicircle,  onpties 
into  the  Black  Sea  by  a  Targe  delta.  Its  length 
is  over  600  miles,  but  its  varying  width  and 
depth  render  it  all  but  useless  for  navigation. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Delidje  and  tha 
Gok. 

gJET.T.WAN,  ky^KmAo,  Fbuib  Reinhold 
(1840-1907).  A  Swedish  botanist.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Upsala,  where  in  1883  he 
became  professor  of  botany  and  senior  member  of 
the  faculty  of  philosophy.  He  accompanied 
Nordenskjttid  on  hia  exploration  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  reported  the  results  of  his  numerous 
studies  of  plants  which  grow  in  the  extreme 
north  in  the  scientific  report  of  the  V^a  expe- 
dition. In  1881  he  was  elected  to  membership 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm. 

KTBBULF,  kyA'rvlf,  Hauvan  (1813-68). 
A  noted  Norwegian  composer,  born  in  Chris- 
tiania.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  law, 
but  ^ve  up  his  legal  studies  and  took  up  musio 
in  Leipzig.  His  compositions  were  mainly  songs, 
in  many  instances  written  for  and  sung  by 
Sontag,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Christine  Nilsaon, 
who  made  them  popular  throughout  the  world. 
Apart  from  the  value  of  his  songs  and  piano- 
forte compositions,  which  are  typically  Scandi- 
navian and  in  many  instances  models  of  great 
melodic  excellence,  he  has  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  develf^mient  of  the  purely  na- 
tional Norw^an  type  and  inspired  Nordraalc 
and  the  yoimg  Grieg*  (q.v.).  He  died  in  Ghristi- 
ania,  where  a  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  1874. 

KJERTTLF,  Theodob  (1826-88).  A  Norwe- 
gian geologist,  born  in  Christiauia  and  educated 
were  and  at  Kongsberg.  In  1850  he  studied  the 
volcanoB  in  Ifeland.  Fn«n  1851  to  1853  he 
studied  in  Germany,  under  BisefaoflT  at  Bonn  and 
Bunsen  at  Heidelberg.  He  made  a  special  atudy 
of  the  disputed  Christiania  region,  and  wrote 
Dim  Christiania  Silurbecken  (18.55)  and  Veiviscr 
red  geologiske  Excursioner  i  Christiania  Omeq» 
(1866).  In  1857,  with  Dahll,  he  began  his  valu- 
able charts  and  profiles,  and  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  geology  at  Christiania^^d  director 
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of  the  Oeological  Survey  in  1858.  In  the  latter 
post  he  continued  his  studies  of  Bouthern  Xor- 
vay  and  in  1879  published  Udaigt  ovtr  det  syd- 
Uge  Norgea  Oeologi.  He  held  the  old  cata- 
strophic theory  in  geology.  Kjerulf  was  a  con- 
tributor to  belles-lettres  also;  his  Digte  og 
Bkitser  were  edited  by  H.  Lassen  in  1890. 

KJObENHAVIT,  k^en-hav'n.  The  Danish 
form  of  the  name  Copenhagen. 

KLACZKO,  klach'lcA,  Julian  (1828-1906). 
A  Polish  publicist  and  critic,  born  of  Jewish 
parents  in  Vilna.  He  made  his  literary  d4but 
in  1839  and  published  his  Sonnets  in  1843.  He 
became  famous  through  his  political  pamphlet. 
Die  dcutackcn  Hegemonen  (published  in  Berlin 
in  1849).  In  1849  he  went  to  Paris  and  became 
a  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea  and 
eoeditor  of  WiadomoitH  polskie,  a  PoUah  peri- 
odical. In  his  many  essays,  a  number  of  which 
appeared  in  the  latter  periodical,  he  tried  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  Poland 
and,  actuated  by  hatred  of  Prussia,  advocated 
an  alliance  between  Austria  and  France.  As  a 
result  of  the  war  of  1866,  he  was  appointed 
Court  Councilor  in  the  Austrian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1869,  but  retired  in  1870 
and,  after  a  sdjoum  in  Italy,  returned  to  Paris 
in  1875.  Tlie  most  important  of  his  works  are: 
L'Agitation  utUtaire  en  Pologne  (1862);  La 
po^sie  polonaise  au  t9ime  aiicle  (1862);  Let 
prdlimifuiires  de  Sadotca  (1868-69) ;  L'Union  de 
la  Pologne  et  de  la  Lithutmie  { 1869 )  ;  Cauaeriea 
florentinca  (1880;  Polish  trans.,  1884);  Rome 
et  la  renaiasatice  (1898;  Polish  trans.,  1000). 
The  political  disclosures  in  his  Deux  chance- 
liers,  Oortchakoff  et  Bismarck  (3d  ed.,  1877), 
created  a  sensation.  The  articles  published  in 
his  Polish  Ooeette  appeared  in  four  volumes 
under  the  title  Polish  Annals  (Paris,  1865). 

ELADDEBADATSCH,  klA'de-r&-d&ch'.  A 
popular  comic  paper,  founded  in  1848  by  David 
Kalisch  and  issued  weekly  at  Berlin.  Its  name 
is  taken  from  a  North  German  expression  in- 
tended to  convey  the  effect  of  a  clattering  fall, 
llie  paper  is  especially  devoted  to  political  , 
satire  and  attracted  attention  through  its  series 
of  caricatures  of  Napoleon  III  and  Bismarck. 

KLADSXO,  kiatsHcO.   See  Gutz. 

KT.ArSKY,  klaf'8k«,  Katharina  (I856-M). 
A  celebrated  Hungarian  dramatic  soprano,  bom 
in  St.  Johann.  She  began  her  career  as  a  chorus 
singer  at  the  Comic  Opera  of  Vienna.  In  1875 
she  joined  the  Salzburg  Opera  in  a  similar  capac- 
ity, but  also  appeared  occasionally  in  minor 
parts.  Angelo  Neumann  (q.v.)  discovered  her  tal- 
ent and  engaged  her  for  the  Leipzig  Opera  in  1876. 
As  she  had  never  studied  singing,  her  duties 
there  were  at  first  the  same  as  at  Salzburg, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  was  trained  by  Sucher 
and  Geisler.  After  three  years  she  appeared 
in  more  important  rOles,  and  when  Neumann  in 
1882  organized  his  Wagner  company  he  engaged 
her  as  alternate  with  the  funous  Beicher- 
Kindermann.  Her  success  as  Briinnhilde  at  once 
placed  her  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  Wag- 
ner singers.  From  IS86  till  her  death  she  was 
the  principal  star  of  the  Hamburg  Opera.  In 
1896^96,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Damrosch's  com- 
pany, she  toolc  New  York  by  storm  and  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House- 
Just  before  embarking  for  America  she  died  at 
Hamburg.  BtUow  (q.v.)  considered  her  the 
greatest  Fidclio  of  the  century. 

KLAdENFUBT,  klK'gen-fqirt.  The  capital 
of  the  Crownland  of  Carinthia,  Anatria,  and 


seat  of  the  Bishopric  of  Gurk,  situated  near  the 
Glan  River,  2  miles  east  of  Lake  WOrther,  and 
40  miles  north-northwest  of  Laibach  (Map: 
Austria,  D  3 ) .  Among  the  prominent  buildings 
are  the  old  cathedral,  dating  from  the  b^inning 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  House  of  Es- 
tates, with  its  armorial  hall  containing  the 
ancient  stone  on  which  the  dukes  of  Carinthia 
sat  while  receiving  the  homage  of  their  vassals; 
the  parish  church;  the  Museum  Rudolflnum, 
with  a  number  of  collections ;  a  library  of  66,000 
volumes,  the  episcopal  palace;  the  town  hall, 
and  the  new  hall  of  the  Musical  Union.  The 
principal  square  is  adorned  with  a  stone  foun- 
tain of  a  dragon  dating  from  1590  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  Maria  Theresa.  Klagenfurt  has  a 
Gymnasium,  a  Realschule,  a  teachers*  college, 
trade  schools,  a  theological  seminaTy^  and  a 
school  of  agriculture  and  mining.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  leather,  white  lead,  machines, 
tobacco,  and  cloth.  Much  commerce  passes  by 
way  of  the  Lend  Canal  to  WOrther  Lake.  Pop., 
1900,  24,314;  1910,  28,911,  mostly  Germans. 

KLAMATH,  kWmM.  A  tribe  centring  about 
the  lakes  and  river  of  the  same  name  in  south- 
ern Or^i^n,  which,  with  the  adjoining  Modoc 
(q.v.)  of  California,  makes  up  the  Lntuamlan 
linguistic  stock.  Their  present  reservation  of 
1360  square  miles,  confirmed  by  Treaty  of  1864, 
is  occupied  jointly  with  several  other  tribal 
ronhants,  including  adopted  former  slaves.  Their 
former  subsistence  was  derived  chiefly  from 
hunting,  fishing,  and  the  gathering  of'camass 
and  other  roots.  They  were  expert  basket 
weavers,  brave  fighters,  and,  like  other  tribes  of 
the  region,  made  slaves  of  their  captives.  They 
are  now  almost  all  fairly  civilized  stock  raisers. 
Th^  are  reported  to  number  about  696.  Tlie 
most  complete  account  of  the  tribe  is  Gatschet's 
mont^raph,  "The  Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon," 
published  as  vol.  iii  of  Contributions  to  North 
American  Kthnology  (Washington,  1883). 

KLAMATH  FALLS.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Klamath  Co.,  Oreg.,  32  miles  northeast 
of  Pokegama,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
on  Sink  River,  and  on  Lake  Kwanna  (Map; 
On^[on,  D  5).  It  is  the  site  of  the  Klamath 
Irrigation  Inject,  carried  on  1^  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service;  has  abundant  water 
power  4  the  river  here  having  a  fall  of  85  feet 
in  a  mile  and  a  half) ;  and  is  the  distributing 
centre  for  a  rich  agricultural,  lumbering,  and 
sheep  and  cattle  raising  re^on.  Tliere  are  large 
saw  mills,  cereal  factories,  and  mineral-wntcr- 
bottling  works.  The  city  is  a  summer  resort, 
popular  for  its  fine  fishing  and  hunting,  and 
contains  a  Cam^ie  library  and  the  lava  beds, 
which  were  the  scene  of  the  Modoc  Indian  War 
of  1873.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Klamath  Indian 
Reservation,  having  about  1100  inhabitants. 
Pop.,  1900,447;  1910.  2758. 

KLAMATH  BIVEB.  A  river  of  Oregon 
and  northern  California.  It  rises  in  Upper 
Klamath  Lake,  Klamath  Co.,  Oreg.,  and  flows 
in  a  generally  sonthwesterly  direction  to  the 
northeastern  part  of  California,  where  it  turns 
sharply  to  the  northwest,  entering  the  Pacific 
Ocean  near  Requa  in  Del  Norte  Co.,  Cal.  (Map: 
California.  B  1 ) .  Its  length,  following  its  ma- 
jor windings,  is  180  miles.  Klamath  Lake  is 
4141  feet  above  sea  level.  For  about  the  first 
20  mites  the  stream  flows  through  a  flat,  swampy 
country.  It  then  breaks  over  a  rocky  ledge  and 
b^ns  a  precipitous  descent  of  from  100  to  200 
feet  a  mile  to  its  mouth.    The  principal  tribu- 
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taries  are  the  Shasta,  Scott,  Sahnon,  and  Trin- 
ity rivers.  The  drainage  area  is  11,850  square 
miles. 

KLAPKA,  kt&p^&,  QTdBQT  (Geobob)  (1820- 
02).  A  general  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1848.  He  was  bom  at  Temesvflr,  being  the  son 
of  the  burgomaster  of  that  town.  He  entered 
the  Austrian  army  in  1838  and  rose  to  be  lieu- 
tenant. In  1848  he  left  the  serrioe,  but  upon 
the  outbrealt  of  the  revolution  joined  the  cause 
of  the  HtmgarianB  and  was  sent  into  Transyl- 
vania and  then  against  the  Serbs.  After  the 
defeat  of  M^szAros  at  Kaschau  (Jan.  4,  1849) 
Klapka  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  plan 
of  uie  Hungarian  campaign  in  the  beginning  of 
184d,  which  was  carried  out  with  such  great 
succeBs,  was  largely  bla  work.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  several  battles  in  the  winter  and 
early  epring  of  1849  and  after  acting  as  Min- 
ister of  War  for  a  abort  time  took  the  field 
again  in  May  and  attained  a  splendid  reputa- 
tion by  his  defense  of  Komom.  The  aeries  of 
battles  which  he  fought  from  July  30  to  Au- 
gust fi  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  episode  of 
the  whole  war.  After  the  mrrender  of  QCrgey 
at  ViUgoB  (Aug.  13,  1840)  Klapka  held  out  un- 
til September  27,  when  he  capitulated  to  General 
Haynau.  He  proceeded  to  England  and  after- 
ward to  France  and  Italy  and  settled  finally  in 
Geneva,  working  always  for  the  independence 
of  biB  country.  In  1859  he  was  requested  by 
the  Sardinian  government  to  organize  an  Hun- 
garian l^on,  to  be  used  against  Austria,  but 
the  armistice  of  ViUafranca  destroyed  his  hopes 
of  active  service.  After  the  War  of  1866,  in 
which  he  oi^nized  a  Hungarian  legion  as  a 
Prussian  major  general,  he  returned  to  Hungary 
and  was  elected  to  the  Diet  as  a  member  of  the 
Deftk  party.  (See  VtAK,  Febencz.)  In  1873- 
74  he  undertook  the  reorganization  of  the  Turk- 
ish army.  Late  in  life  he  started  various  indus- 
trial enterprises  with  little  success.  He  died  at 
Budapest,  May  17,  1892.  Sxa  Memoirt  were 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1860.  Bs  also  wrote: 
The  War  of  Independence  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  (1851);  The  War  m  the  East 
(1855);  Recollections  (1887). 

KT.APP,  kUp,  Michael  (1834-88).  An  Aus- 
trian journalist  and  author,  bom  and  educated 
in  Prague,  whence  he  went  to  Vienna  in  1855. 
Connected  with  the  OstdeutBche  Post  in  1859- 
66,  then  special  correspondent  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  other  countries  for  the  Neue  Frete  Presse, 
he  became  in  1870  editor  of  the  Montaggrevue. 
He  gave  offense  by  an  article  on  the  sojourn  of 
Empress  Elizabeth  in  Hungary,  contributed  by 
him  to  the  Oartenlaube,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign frcHu  his  position  in  1877.  Besides  several 
comedies,  one  of  which,  Roaenkranz  und  QHlden- 
stem  (1878),  brought  out  at  the  Burgtheatre 
in  Vienna,  was  produced  on  all  important  stages 
of  Germany,  he  wrote:  Komische  Oesohiohten 
aua  dem  jUdischm  VolktUhm  ( 1869 ) ;  Vom 
granen  Tisek  (1865);  Bildor  vom  Jfars/eM 
(1868);  In  London  und  nnter  den  Feniem 
(I860);  Revolutionsbilder  aus  Spanien  (1869), 
and  other  sketches;  also  the  novel,  Die  BanJb- 
grafen.  Roman  aus  der  Schwindeleeit  (1877). 

KLAFBOTH,  klgp^rdt,  Heinbich  Julius 
(1783-1835).  A  German  Oriental  scholar  and 
traveler,  born  in  Berlin.  While  yet  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, at  the  age  of  14,  he  began  the  study 
of  the  Chinese  language,  a  task  then  rendered 

Srticularly  difficult  by  inadequate  material. 
1804  he  was  appointed  by  the  St.  Petersburg 


Academy  an  adjunct  in  Oriental  languages  and 
literatures.  In  the  year  following,  under  oom- 
miBsion  from  the  academy,  he  aocompanied 
Count  Oolovkin's  embaffiy  to  China  and  during 
a  two  years'  absence  amassed  a  great  (quantity 
of  material  for  Chinese  studies,  hiduding  im- 
portant vocabularies  and  extensive  observations 
of  usages  and  customs.  A  journey  to  Georgia 
and  the  Caucasus  region  was  accomplished  for 
the  academy  in  1807-08.  From  1811  to  1814  he 
lived  in  Berlin,  and,  after  being  dismissed  from 
hia  post  in  Russia,  he  went  in  1815  to  Paris. 
Through  the  instrumentali^  of  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  he  was  appointed  by  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III  of  Prussia  a  professor  of  Asiatic  lan- 
guages and  literatures  (with  residence  at  Paris) 
in  1816  and  was  also  financially  aided  by  the 
King  in  the  publication  of  his  works.  They 
include:  Reise  in  den  Kaukasus  und  nach 
Qeorgien  in  den  Jahren  1807  und  1808  (2  vols., 
1812-14)  ;  Oeoffraphisoh-historiache  Beschrei- 
hung  dea  iistliahen  Kaukasus  (1814) ;  Asia  Poly' 
glotta  (-1823);  Mimoires  relatifs  d  I'Asie 
(1824) ;  Tableaw)  historigues  de  PAsie  (1826) ; 
CoUeotion  d'anUquit^  4gyptiennea  (1820) ; 
Aperfu  jrAi^ral  des  trot*  royaumes  (1833),  the 
last  valuable  for  the  study  of  Japanese  history. 
His  Lettre  d  if.  le  Baron  A.  de  Humboldt  aur 
I'invention  de  la  bussole  was  edited  by  Wittstein 
(Leipzig,  1885).  Consult  Landresse,  ''Notice  sur 
M.  Klaprotfa,"  in  Jiouveau  Journal  AatatiquSf 
vol.  xvi  (Paris,  1835),  and  Larenaudiire,  "No- 
tice sur  M.  Klaproth,"  in  Nouvelles  Annates  dem 
Voyages,  vol.  iv  (ib.,  1836). 

KXtAPBOTH,  Mabtih  litennticH  (1743- 
1817).  A  German  chemist,  bom  at  Weraigerode. 
He  was  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  School  of  Artillery 
and  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  discovered  the 
elements  uranium,  zirconium,  and  titanium,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  chemists  in  Germany  to 
recognize  the  value  of  Lavoisier's  discoveries. 
He  IB  also  known  for  his  analyses  of  minerals, 
published  in  his  BMfrSge  zur  ohemiaohen  Kennt- 
nis  der  Mineralkorper  (6  vols.,  1703-1815). 

KLATTATT,  kla''tou  (Boh.  Elatovy).  A 
town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  in  a  fertile 
district,  30  miles  by  rail  Bouth  of  Pilsen  (Map: 
Austria,  C  2).  It  has  a  thirteenth-century 
Gothic  church,  a  former  Jesuit  church  with  fine 
frescoes,  an  interesting  town  hall  with  a  hi^ 
tower,  barracks,  a  museum,  an  agricultural 
school,  and  a  Gymnasium.  It  carries  on  manu- 
factures of  woolen  cloth,  machinery,  leather, 
lumber,  wadding,  chicory,  and  matches.  Flowers 
are  cultivated  for  commercial  pumoses.  Pop., 
1900,  12,793;  1910,  14,387,  mostly  Czechs. 

KLAUS,  Bbotheb,  of  Fl^e.   See  FLtJE,  NlKO- 

LAUS  VOff. 

KLAUS,  klous,  Petbb,  In  German  l^end, 
a  goatherd  of  Sittendorf,  the  story  of  whose  20 
years'  sleep  in  the  mountains  cl(»ely  resemblcB 
the  adventures  later  attributed  to  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  The  tale  is  found  in  Otmar's  VoUw- 
Sagen.   

KLAXTSBKBUBO,  klou'sen-burE  (Hung. 
KotogsvAr).  A  royal  free  town  of  Hungary, 
capital  of  the  County  of  Klausenbui^  and  for- 
mer  capital  of  Transylvania  (Map:  Hungary, 
H  3).  It  is  situated  on  the  Little  Szamos,  123 
miles  by  rail  north-northwest  of  Hermannstadt, 
and  consists  of  the  old  inner  town  and  five  sub- 
urbs. In  one  of  the  suburbs,  on  a  hill  covered 
with  f^pey  huts,  rises  the  citadel  erected  by 
Gener^  Steinville  in  1716.    In  the  inner  town 
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sre  a  ftfteentb-cratury  Franciscan  church,  a  Re- 
formed church  built  Matthias  Corviniis  in 
1486,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom. 
There  are  also  a  Unitarian  church,  several  syna- 
gogues, many  quaint  old  dwellings,  the  B^ffy 
Palace,  the  industrial  building,  and  the  national 
tiieatre.  The  western  auburn  contains  the  bo- 
tanical gftrden,  with  an  Italian  villa  and  a 
museum.  A  statue  of  King  CorvinuB  by  Fadruaz 
was  erected  in  1002.  Here  is  the  Francis 
Joseph  University  (founded  1872),  with  four 
faculties,  an  attendance  (1013)  of  2124,  and  a 
library  of  133,883  volumes.  In  1902  the  uni- 
versity opened  a  fine  new  central  building. 
Other  institutions  include  two  higher  Qymnasia, 
a.  Unitarian  theological  seminary  with  a  librarv 
of  32,000  volumes,  a  Reformed  theological  acad- 
emy with  19,000  volumes,  an  i^icultural  acad- 
emy, a  FrtJbel  Institute,  a  girls'  high  school,  a 
number  of  special  schools,  an  induatrial  mu- 
seum, an  ethnographic  museimi,  a  museum  of 
technoloH'i  and  a  public  library  of  51,000  vol- 
umes. "Rie  city  has  the  chief  scientific  and  ftrt 
organizations  of  Transylvania.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Unitarian  and  of  a  Reformed  bishop.  The 
charitable  institutions  are  noteworthy.  Klau- 
senburg  has  an  eztoiaive  government  cigar  fac- 
tory (employing  1500  hands),  a  government 
railway  shop,  a  number  of  distilleries,  and 
flour  mills,  manufactures  of  farm  machinery, 
beet  sugar,  cloth,  paper,  soap,  bricks,  and  can- 
dles, ^e  Tranaylvania  nobility  frequent  Klau- 
eenburg  in  winter.  Qypsy  bands  furnish  much 
of  the  music  for  the  public  parka  in  summer. 
The  town  was  founded  by  German  colonists  in 
1173  and  became  a  free  royal  town  in  I40S.  In 
1848  it  was  captured  by  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tionists under  Bern.  Pop.,  1900,  49,295;  1910, 
60,808,  mostly  Protestant  Magyars. 

SLAU8THAL,  klous't&I.  A  town  of  Frus- 
Bia.   See  Clausthal. 

KLAUWELL,  klou''vel,  Orto  (1851-  ). 
A  German  composer  and  writer  on  music,  born 
at  Langeusalza.  He  was  educated  at  the  Dres- 
den Kreuzschnle,  served  in  the  Franoo-Oennan 
War,  and  subsequoitly  studied  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  In  1872  he  entered 
the  conservatory  of  that  city  and  devoted  him- 
self to  music.  He  became  a  teacher  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatory  (1875)  and  in  1886  was 
made  director  of  the  teuhers'  seminary  classes 
(for  pianoforte)  in  connection  with  that  insti- 
tution. He  is  a  well-known  composer  of  cham- 
ber music  and  piano  pieces  and  has  written  two 
operas:  Dan  M&dchen  vom  See  (1880)  and  Dig 
heimliohe*  Riekter  (1002).  His  books  include: 
Der  Vortrag  in  der  Uugik  {1883;  Eng.  trans., 
1890) ;  Der  Fingersats  dem  Klavierapieli  (1886) ; 
Formen  der  Instrumental- Musih  (1896);  Oe- 
Bckichte  der  Senate  (1899) ;  and  a  biography  of 
Th.  Gouvy  (1902). 

KLAVIATtTB-HARFE,  ktft'v«-&-ti>3r^h&r'fe 
(Oer.,  keyboard  harp).  A  harp  with  piano 
IceybMurd,  invented  in  1893  by  Ignaz  Lutz,  of 
Vienna.  The  strings  are  plucked  by  plectra, 
which  are  substituted  for  the  ordinary  hammers 
of  the  pianoforte.  The  tones  of  the  instrument 
are  full  and  rich,  resembling  those  of  the  double- 
action  harp.  The  Klaviatur-Zither,  also  invented 
by  Lutz,  is  an  instrument  of  similar  construction. 

ELAW,  Mabc  (1858-  ).  An  American 
theatrical  manager,  bom  at  Paducah,  Ky.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
after  1881  was  engaged  in  theatrical  manage- 
ment.  He  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Klaw 


and  Erlanger  and  of  other  firms,  coming  into 
control  of  important  theatres  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  1907  Klaw  and  Erlanger  ac- 
quired interests  in  the  Sbubert  Brothers'  the- 
atre*, incorporating  them  as  the  United  States 
Amusement  Company.  Later  the  two  firms  sepa- 
rated, but  by  1913  a  working  agreement  cover- 
ing Boston  and  Chicago  had  been  made,  and  by 
1916  an  agreement  intended  to  end  competition 
elsewhere,  except  in  New  York  City. 

KTitliBKR,  kl&'bar',  Jean  Baptibte  (1763- 
1800),  A  distingaished  general  of  tiie  French 
Revolution.  He  was  bom  at  Strassburg,  the 
son  of  a  builder,  and  after  studying  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  Munich,  ente^d  the  Austrian 
army.  He  abandoned  the  military  career  in 
1783  because,  not  being  an  aristocrat,  the  Aus- 
trian army  tiered  him  no  promotiou  He  re- 
turned to  France  and  woriced  aa  an  architect 
till  the  Revolution.  Joining  the  National 
Guard,  he  rose  rapidly,  being  made  brigadier 
general  in  1703  for  his  services  in  the  defense 
of  Mainz.  He  fought  bravely  in  La  Vendue  and 
under  Jourdan  aa  general  of  division  at  Char- 
leroi  and  Fleurus  (1794).  He  also  took  Maes- 
tricht  and  directed  the  siege  of  Mainz.  After 
beating  the  Austrians  rnieatedly  and  capturing 
Frankfort,  he  held  for  a  brief  time  the  command 
of  the  French  armies  under  the  Directory.  In 
1798,  however,  be  accompanied  Bonaparte  to 
Egypt,  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  capture 
of  Alexandria,  but  recovered  so  aa  to  take  part 
in  the  expedition  to  Syria,  and  won  the  battle  of 
Mount  Tabor.  When  Bonaparte  left  Egypt,  he 
intrusted  the  chief  command  there  to  Kl^ber, 
who  concluded  a  convention  with  "Commodore 
Sidney  Smith  for  tiie  evacuation  of  the  country; 
but,  on  Admiral  Keith's  refusal  to  ratify  this 
convention,  KlAber,  adopting  the  bold  resolution 
of  reconquering  the  country,  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  Turkish  army  at  Heliopolis,  March 
20,  1800,  and  retook  Cairo.  During  an  attempt 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Turks  Kl^ber  was 
assassinated  by  a  Turkish  fanatic  at  Cairo, 
June  14,  1800.  This  murder  ended  the  career 
of  a  man  who  had  shown  himself  not  only  a 
distinguished  general  but  also  a  gifted  adminis- 
trator in  his  management  of  amiirs  in  Egypt 
with  discontented  troops  and  inadequate  finan- 
cial support.  His  heart  ia  buried  under  his 
monument  in  Strassburg.  Consult:  Emouf,  Le 
g^n4ral  Kl^ber  (Paris,  1867) ;  Pajol,  Kl4ber,  sa 
vie,  aa  oorreapondance  (ib.,  1877) ;  Teieher, 
General  Kleber  (Strassburg,  1890) ;  Rousseau, 
El4ber  et  Menou  en  Egypte  (Paris,  1000); 
Klaeber,  Lenten  mtd  Taten  des  franaSaiaehen 
Oenerals,  J.  B.  Kleber  (Dresden,  1000). 

KLEBS;  klAps,  Eowm  (1834-1013).  A  Ger- 
man pathol<^st,  bom  at  KOnigsberg.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  KOnigsberg,  WUrz- 
burg,  Jena,  and  Berlin,  in  1861  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Virchow  at  Berlin,  and  in  1866  be- 
came professor  of  pathological  anatomy  at  Bern. 
After  service  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he 
held  professorships  at  Wttriburg  ( 1872-73 ) , 
Prague  (1873-82),  and  Zurich  (1882-92).  In 
1896  he  became  director  of  a  bacteriological 
laboratory  in  Asheville,  N.  C;  in  1896  he  was  a 
professor  at  the  Rush  Medical  College  in  Chi- 
cago ;  and  afterward  was  connected  with  the  uni- 
versities of  Hanover,  Lausanne,  and  Berlin.  His 
contributions  to  pathological  science  are  very 
important.  With  Tomasf-Crudeli  he  announced 
in  1879  the  diseovery  ot  a  bacillus  of  malaria. 
It  was  later  diseovered,  however,  that  this  germ 
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had  no  tionnection  with  malariR,  the  cauae  of 
which  was  traced  to  the  organism  discovered  hy 
Laverau,  another  investigator.  His  publications 
include:  Handbuoh  der  pathologisohen  Anatomic 
(1867-80);  Beitrdge  mur  pathologiachen  Ano- 
tomie  der  Sohusstaunden  ( 1872 ) ;  Studien  Uber 
die  Verbreitui^  dea  Kretiniamua  in  Oeaterreich 
(1877);  AUgmteine  Pafhologie  (1887-89); 
Kausale  Behandlung  der  Diphtherie  (1894). 

ELEBS,  Geobq  (1857-  ).  A  German 
botanist.  He  was  bom  at  Neidenburg,  East 
Prussia,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
KSnigsberg,  Strassburg,  Wtirzburg,  and  Tubin- 
gen; was  assistant  in  the  Botanical  Institute  at 
Strassburg  and  at  Tubingen;  and  became  pro- 
feeaor  of  botany  at  Basel  in  1887,  at  Halle  in 
1898,  and  at  Heidelberg  in  1908.  Klebs  wrote 
Die  Bedingungen  der  Fortpflamung  bei  Algen 
und  Pilzen  (1896)  and  WUlkUrliche  Eniwiok«- 
lungaanderungen  bei  Pfiamen  (1903). 

KLEENEBOK,  kl^n^k  (Dutch,  little  goat). 
Dutch  name  for  a  duiker  (q.v.). 

KLEIN,  kiln,  Bebnhabd  (1793-1832).  A 
German  composer,  born  at  Cologne.  He  gained 
some  musical  education  from  his  father,  who  was 
a  double-bass  player,  and  in  1812  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  under  Cherubini  and  did  con- 
siderable research  work  at  the  conservatory 
library.  Upon  returning  to  Cologne  he  was 
made  musical  director  at  the  cath^ral  and  in 
1819  was  sent  to  Berlin  as  government  inspector 
of  the  music  schools  there.  In  that  city  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  school  for  organists, 
was  made  director,  of  music  at  the  universily 
and  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Hoehschule.  In 
1823  he  went  to  Rome,  but  after  a  few  years 
returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  died.  He  wrote  two 
operas,  Dido  (1823)  and  Ariadne  (1825),  but 
was  better  known  for  his  oratorios,  Job  (1820), 
David  (1830),  and  Jephtha  (1828),  and  for  his 
masses,  psalms,  and  hymns. 

KLEIN,  Bbuno  Oscab  (1858-1911).  A  Ger- 
man-American composer,  bom  in  OenabrUck, 
Germany.  His  earliest  instruction  he  received 
from  hiB  father,  who  was  the  organist  of  the 
cathedral.  After  having  completed  the  course  at 
the  Gymnasium  of  hi^  native  town  Klein  was 
sent  to  the  Kdnigliche  Musikschule  in  Munich, 
where  he  studied  under  Rheinberger,  Carl  Baer- 
mann,  and  WilUner.  In  1878,  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  the  conservatory,  Klein  came  to  the 
United  States.  He  married  Miss  Emily  Schaefer, 
a  talented  young  pianist,  and  tt^ther  they 
made  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities.  In  1884  he 
settled  permanently  in  New  York,  where  he  was 
appointed  organist  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's  and 
became  head  of  the  piano  department  at  the 
convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  He  ■  was  also 
elected  professor  of  counterpoint  and  composi- 
tion at  the  National  Conservatory  in  1888.  He 
died  in  New  York.  Among  his  principal  com- 
positions are  the  opera  Kmiltoorth  (Hamburg, 
1895);  for  orchestra,  Sohieg  de  ballet,  op.  10; 
lAebealied  und  HochneitaklUnge,  op.  29 ;  Concert- 
overture,  op.  31 ;  American  />ancea  (two  series) ; 
Theme  and  Variations;  two  piano  concertos; 
vocal  works  with  orchestra:  Columbui  Cantata; 
Wallfahrt  nack  Kevlaar,  op.  17 ;  Ingeborg'a 
Klage,  op.  27;  five  masses;  excellent  chamber 
music;  piano  pieces;  songs. 

KLEIN,  Chables  (1867-1916).  An  Ameri- 
can playwright,  born  in  London,  England.  He 
was  educated  at  North  London  College  and  early 
came  to  New  York  City,  where  for  a  time  he  was 
play  censor  for  Charles  Frohman.    Vis  plays 


include:  A  Mile  a  Minute  (1890);  By  Prowp 
(1892);  The  District  Attorney  (1895);  Two 
Little  Vagrants  1 ;  Heartsease  [18Q7)  ;  The 
Charlatan  ( 1898) ;  A  Royal  Rogue  ( 1900) ;  The 
Auctioneer  (1901);  The  Hon.  John  Origshy 
(1902) ;  Mr.  Pickteick  (1903) ;  The  Music  Mas- 
ter (1904);  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  (1905); 
The  Daughters  of  Men  (1906) ;  The  Biep-Sister 
(1907) ;  The  Third  Degree  (1908)  ;  The  Next  of 
Kin  (1909);  The  Gamblers  (1910);  Maggie 
Pepper  (1911);  The  Outsiders  (1911);  The 
Ne'er  Do  Well  (1912)  ;  The  Moneymakers 
(1914).  In  The  Auctioneer  and  The  Music  Mas- 
ter David  Warfield  had  great  success,  and  The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse  was  of  unusual  power. 

KLEIN,  Feux  (1849-  ).  One  of  the 
most  ^inent  German  mathematicians  of  his 
time.  He  was  born  April  25,  1849,  at  Dllssel- 
dorf,  studied  at  Bonn,  and  when  onl^  17  was 
made  assistant  to  PlUcker  in  the  Physical  Insti- 
tute. The  following  year  (1868)  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree  and  then  went  to  Berlin  and 
later  to  GOttingen,  where  he  assisted  in  editing 
PlUcker's  works.  He  entered  the  CMttingen  fac- 
ulty in  1871,  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Erlangen  in  1872,  and  subsequently  held  pro- 
fessordiipB  at  the  Munich  Technical  Institute 
(1875-80)  and  at  the  universities  of  Jjcipzig 
(1880-86)  and  G»ttingen  (1886-1912).  He  was 
sent  by  the  Prussian  government  to  represent 
the  university  interesto  at  the  World's  Fair, 
Chicago,  in  1893,  and  his  colloquium  held  at 
that  time  was  attended  by  some  of  the  leading 
American  mathematicians.  No  one  else  in  Ger- 
many has  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on 
American  matiiematics,  Klein's  pupils  being 
found  in  most  of  the  leading  institutions  of  this 
country.  Professor  Klein  was  made  president 
of  the  International  Commisrion  on  the  Teaching 
of  Mathematics  in  1908,  the  commission  having 
been  appointed  by  the  fourth  International  Con- 
gress of  Mathematicians,  held  at  Rome  in  that 
year.  His  contributions  to  mathematics  have 
been  too  extensive  to  admit  of  more  than  a 
brief  list.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  im- 
portant works;  Veher  Riemanna  Theorie  der 
algehraiechen  Funktionen  und  ihrer  Integrate 
{ 1882) ;  Vorlesungen  Qher  das  Ikosaeder  und  die 
A  ufldsung  der  Oleichungen  vom  5ten  Grade 
(1884;  Eng.  trans,  by  G.  G.  Morrice,  Lectures 
on  the  Isooahedron;  and  the  Solution  of  Equa- 
tions of  the  Fifth  Degree,  2d  rev.  ed.,  New  York, 
1914) ;  Veber  die  hypergeometrische  Funktion 
(1804);  Veber  lineare  DifferentiaJgleiehungen 
der  8.  Ordnung  (1894);  Theorie  des  Kreiaels 
(2  vols.,  1897-98),  with  Sommerfeld;  Vorlesun' 
gen  Uber  die  Theorie  der  elliptischen  Modulfunh- 
tionen  (1890-1912);  Mathematical  Theory  of 
the  Top  (Princeton  address,  New  York,  1897); 
Vortrage  ilher  ausgewUhlte  Fragen  der  Elemen- 
targeometrie  (1895;  Eng.  trans,  by  W.  W. 
Beman  and  D.  E.  Smith,  Famous  Problems  of 
Elementary  Geometry,  B<wton,  1897) ;  Evanston 
CoUoguium  (1893)  before  the  Congress  of 
Mathematics,  reported  and  puUished  hy  Ziwet 
(New  York,  1894);  Elementarmathematik  torn 
hdheren  Btandpunkte  au9  (Letprig,  1908).  Klein 
also  edited  the  works  of  MObii's  (1885-87).  In 
1875  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Mathe- 
matische  Annalen,  and  in  189P  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Encyclopadie  der  mathrmatischen  Wissen- 
achaften  (chief  editor  of  vol.  iv.  "Mechanik"). 
In  1897  be  began,  jointly  with  Fricke,  the  pub- 
lication of  Vorlewmgen  i^bar  die  Theorie  der 
automorphen  Funktionen. 
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Jakob  Thkodob  (I68S-1769}.  A 
Qeimaii  zoOlwist,  born  at  KOnigsber^.  He  stud- 
ied law  at  trie  University  of  KOnigsber^  and 
then  traveled  in  Germany,  England,  Holland, 
and  the  Tirol.  Eleeted  municipal  secretary  of 
Dan:dg,  which  city  he  represented  for  a  time  at 
the  Polish  court,  he  ertabliahed  at  Dandg  a 
natural-lriatory  cabinet  and  a  botanical  garden 
and  was  a  founder  there  of  the  Naturalist  So- 
ciety. His  natural-history  cabinet,  together 
with  many  valuable  drawings,  was  transferred 
from  Danzig  to  Bayreuth  in  1740.  He  devised  a 
formal  system  of  classiflcation,  based  on  the 
number,  form,  and  manner  of  disposal  of  the 
limbs.  His  'Summa  Dubiorum  circa  Ola*ae» 
QuadrufMtriitm  et  Amphibiomm  in  Oaroli  lAnnti 
S^Mtemote  Natura  (1743)  was  a  violent  attaiA 
on  the  Swedish  naturalist. 

KliELN,  JuLiDS  Leopold  ( 1804-76) .  An 
Austrian  dramatist  and  literary  historian,  born 
at  Miskolez,  Hungary.  He  was  educated  at 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  where  he  studied  medicine. 
He  did  not  practice,  however,  but  devoted  him- 
self instead  to  the  production  of  plays,  such  as 
the  historical  tragedies,  Maria  von  Medioi 
(1841),  Luinea  (1842).  Zmobia  (1847),  Moreto 
(1859),  Maria  (1860),  Btrafford  (1862),  Vol- 
taire (1862).  and  Beliodora  (1867),  and  the 
comedies  Die  Herzogin  (1848)  and  Ein  SchUtz- 
Hng  (1860).  He  died  before  the  completion  of 
bis  greatest  work,  Oeschiohte  des  Dramas  (13 
vols.,  1865-76),  the  most  exhaustive  that  had 
yet  appeared  upon  the  evolution  of  the  drama 
from  Greece  and  Rome  to  Spain,  Italy,  and 
England.  His  dramatic  works  appeared  in  seven 
volumes  (1871-72). 

XLBIHEBT,  kll'nert,  Paul  (1837-  ). 
A  German  theologian.  He  was  born  at  Vietguth 
in  Silesia.  From  1864  to  1867  he  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Bredau  and  Halle.  In  1861 
he  became  deacon  and  teacher  of  religion  at 
the  grammar  school  at  Oppeln.  In  1864  he 
w«it  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
teacher  at  a  grammar  school  and  lecturer  at  the 
nnivenity.  He  was  appointed  in  1868  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of 

f Tactical  theology  at  the  Univeruty  of  Berlin, 
n  1885-86  he  was  rector  of  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Kleinert  published:  Obadjah-Zephanfoh 
wiasensohafili^  und  filr  den  Qehrawih  dor 
Kirche  dargeatellt  (2d  ed.,  1803);  Ueber  da» 
Bueh  Koheleth  ( Berlin,  1864 ) ;  Augustin  und 
Qoethes  Fauat  (1866) ;  Dot  Deuteronomium  und 
die  Douteronomiker  (-1872) ;  Vnterauchungen  zur 
oliiestammtlichen  Reehta-  und  Liiteraturge- 
echichte  (1872);  Ahrita  der  Einleitung  ssum 
alien  Teetament  in  Tabellenform  (1878);  Ab- 
handiungen  zur  chriatlichen  Kultug-  und  Kul- 
turgeachichte  (1889) ;  Der  preuatiache  Agenden- 
entiourf  (L894)-;  Die  Propketen  laraela  in  90- 
zialer  Beziehung  (1906);  Bomiletik  (1907); 
Musik  und  Religion  (1908).  In  1892  he  was 
appointed  counselor  in  chief  of  the  consistory 
for  Prussia. 

XXEINMiaHEL,-  klm'mlK'el.  Riohabd 
(1846-1901).  A  German  comjfmser  and  pianistf 
bom  in  Posen.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
from  his  father,  who  was  a  bandmaster  and 
later  conductor  at  the  Hamburg  Opera.  From 
1863  to  1866  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  After  graduation  he  settled  in 
Hamburg  as  a  teacher  and  concert  pianist  and 
removed  in  1876  to  Leipzig,  where  in  1882  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  opera.  Hie  last 
yean  of  his  life  he  spent  in  Berun.  His  piano 
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scores  of  Wagner's  T'etrolo^,  Meiaterainger,  and 
Parsifal  are  models  of  their  kind.  His  origi- 
nal worics  include  two  operas,  Jfonon  (1883) 
and  Der  Pfeifer  von  Duaenbaoh  (1891);  two 
symphonies ;  piano  pieces,  among  them  some 
studies  of  exceptional  merit. 

XU!I8T|  kllst,  EwALD  Chbutian  von  (1716- 
69).  A  German  poet,  bom  at  Zeblin,  near 
KQslin,  in  Pomerania  and  educated  at  Kdnigs- 
berg.  He  entered  the  Danish  army  in  1736,  but 
four  years  afterward  was  appointed  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Prussian  service.  Soon  after  h« 
became  acquainted  with  Gleim,  who  encouraged 
him  in  his  poetic  attempts,  and  in  1749  with 
Ramler,  who  did  much  to  cultivate  his  style. 
In  the  first  Silesian  wwr  he  advanced  rapiiUy; 
he  became  major  in  1767  and  two  years  later 
was  fatally  wounded  at  Kuneredorf.  While  sta- 
tioned at  Leipzig,  Kleist  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Leasing,  and  a  very  close  friendship  sprang 
up  between  t^e  two  men.  The  character  of 
Von  Tellheim  in  Leasing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm 
is  supposed  to  have  been  modeled  on  that  of 
Kleist,  whose  death  deeply  affected  Leraing. 
His  style  is  simile  and  correct,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  nature  heautiful  and  fresh.  His  best 
work  was  Der  FrUhling  (1749),  a  descriptive 

Stem  After  the  manner  of  Pope  and  Thomson, 
e  published  two  editions  of  his  Oedichte  ( 1766- 
58),  and  Ramler  edited  his  complete  works 
(1760).  The  best  edition  is  by  Sauer  (1880- 
82).  Consult:  Chuquet,  De  Bwaldi  KletatH 
Vita  et  Scriptia  (Paris,  1887);  PrOble,  Erie- 
drioh  der  groaae  und  die  deutache  Litteratur 
1872) ;  T.  Baechtold,  Kleine  Sohriften  (1899). 
KUnST^  HUNUOH  TOV  (1777-1811).  A 
talented  German  dramatist,  bom  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  Oct.  18,  1777,  tiie  son  of  a  Prussian 
officer.  Left  an  orphan  at  11,  he  entered  the 
army  at  16;  left  it  in  1799;  studied  history, 
literature,  and  philosophy;  obtained  a  civil  post 
which  he  tost  after  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806) ; 
and  during  the  next  five  years,  in  an  environ- 
ment of  literary  indifferraice  and  national  dis- 
grace, produced  several  dramas  of  great  merit 
and  greater  promise.  The  full  realizatifsi  of 
his  powers  he  denied  himself  and  Germany  by 
killing  Henriette  Vogel,  the  wife  of  a  Berlin 
merchant,  and  himself  by  a  mutual  agreonent. 
The  tragedv  took  place  at  Wannsee,  near  Pots- 
dam, Nov.  21,  1611.  Kleist's  dramas  still  hold 
the  stage.  Der  zerbrochme  Krug  (1811),  por- 
traying German  village  life,  is  r^arded  by  many 
as  the  best  one-act  comedy  in  German.  Note- 
worthy also-  are  his  (b-agediee,  Die  Faaulie 
Schroffenatein  ( 1803)  ,>VA«pAt*ryon  (1807), 
Pentheailea  ( 1 808 ) ,  and  the  posthumously 
printed  Prinz  von  Homburg  (1821),  the  roman- 
tic drama  KUthohen  von  HeUbronn  (1810),  and 
the  patriotic  Hermannaschlacht  (1821).  Kleist 
wrote  also  a  volume  of  Erzahlungen  (1810-11), 
among  them  the  masterly  story  Michael  £oAJ- 
haaa  (1810) ;  a  few  poems;  and  parts  of  another 
tragedy,  Robert  Ouiacard.  Kleist's  fame  rip«ied 
slowly.  During  his  lifetime  only  Der  zerbro- 
vhene  Krug  and  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn  were 
put  on  the  stage.  He  emulated  Shakespeare  and 
the  Greeks.  His  Worfc«  were  first  collected  in- 
completely (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1826).  There  are 
several  modern  editions,  the  best  of  which  is 
the  critical  edition  by  Schmidt,  Minde-Pouet, 
and  Steig  (5  vols.,  1904).  His  letters  have  been 
edited  by  BUlow  (Berlin,  1848),  Koberstein  (lb.. 
1860).  and  Biedermann  (BresUu,  1888).  Con- 
sult: Wilbrandt,  Heinrich  von  KMat  (NOrd- 
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lingen,  1863 )  ;  Zolling,  Heinrich  von  Kleist  in 
der  Schweiz  (1882)  ;  Lloyd  and  Newton,  Prw- 
sia's  Representative  Men  (London,  1875);  E. 
Bdiinidt,  Charakteristileen  (1886);  T.  Minor* 
"Stiidien  zu  n.  von  Kleist,"  in  Eupkorion 
(1894);  K.  H.  Becker,  Kleiat  and.  Hehbel 
(1004);  Roettcker,  H.  von  Kleist  (1907);  Her- 
zog,  Heinrich  von  Kleist  (1911);  Julius  Hart, 
Das  Kleist-Buch  (1912);  Brahm,  Heinrich  von 
Kleist  (new  cd.,  Berlin,  1913). 

KLEIST  VON  NOIiLENDOBF,  fdn  ndHen- 
ddrf,  Friedricii  Heinbicr  Febdinamu  Emil, 
Count  (1762-1823).  A  Frussian  general.  He 
was  bora  in  Berlin,  acted  as  court  page,  and  in 
1778  entered  the  army.  He  served  as  captain 
in  the  war  with  the  French  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment and  in  1803  had  riBen  high  in  the 
King's  favor  and  was  promoted  adjutant  gen- 
eral. He  served  under  York  in  the  war  with 
Kusflia  ( 1812 ) .  A  year  afterward  he  served 
against  France  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, and  he  distinguished  himself  at  Halle  and 
Bautzm  and  was  PruBsian  Plenipotentiary  in 
the  negotiation  of  the  truce  of  Poischwitz.  His 
title  was  a  reward  for  great  bravery  at  Nollen- 
dorf.  He  fought  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig  and  in 
1814  was  appointed  general  of  infantry.  After 
the  war  he  was  commander  in  Saxony  and  on 
his  retirement  in  1 82 1  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  field  marshal. 

KLEMM,  klem,  FBiBDBtCH  Gustav  (1802- 
67 ) .  A  German  culture  historian,  born  at 
Chnnnitz.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and  later 
went  to  Dresden,  wherti  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant and  finally  (1852)  chief  librarian  at  the 
Royal  Library.  Among  bis  publications  are  a 
Oeschichte  von  Bayern  (1820)  ;  AttHa  nach  der 
Qeschickte,  Sage  und  Legende  (1827)  ;  a  Hand- 
buch  der  germatiiscken  Altertumskunde  (1835)  ; 
Allgemeine  Kulturgeachickte  der  Menschheit 
(10  vols.,  1842-53)  ;  Allgemeine  Kutturwiasen- 
schaft  (1854-r>5);  Vor  f&nfzig  Jahren  (1865). 

KLEMK,  Hbinbich  (1810-86).  A  German 
publisher,  bom  at  ZOUmen,  near  Willsdniff, 
Saxony,  and  a  tailor  by  trade.  He  founded  in 
1840  with  G.  A.  Mliller  the  Buropdiscke  Moden- 
eeitung  in  Dresden  and  in  1850  the  publishing 
firm  of  H.  Klemms  Verlag.  He  was  the  author 
of  Illustrirtes  Handbuch  der  hUheren  Beklei- 
dvngskunat  ( 53d  ed.,  1899 )  and  was  laiown 
particularly  through  his  large  collection  of 
incunabula,  which  was  bought  by  the  Saxon 
government. 

XLEHOEL,  klgng'el,  August  Alexandeb 
(1783-1852).  A  German  composer,  bom  at 
Dresden.  He  studied  with  Milchmeyer  and  Cle- 
menti,  traveling  with  the  latter  in  Germany  and 
Russia.  He  lived  in  St.  Petersburg  (1805-11) 
and  then,  after  a  two  years'  stay  in  Paris,  went 
to  Italy  and  England.  In  1816  he  returned  to 
Dresden,  where  he  was  made  organist  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Klengel  was  an  accom- 
plished pianist  and  organist,  but  was  better 
known  as  a  composer.  His  strict  contrapuntal 
style  gained  for  him  the  nickname  Kanon-Klen- 
gel.  tes  avant-coureurs  (canons)  and  a  series 
of  48  fugues  and  48  canons  were  his  best  works, 
but  he  also  wrote  some  excellent  salon  music 

KLENGEL,  Jultus  (1859-  ).  A  cele- 
brated German  violoncellist,  bom  at  Leipzig. 
He  studied  the  cello  with  Emil  Hegar  and  com- 
position with  Jadassohn.  In  1874  be  joined  the 
Oewandhaus  Orchestra,  of  which  he  subse- 
quently  became  first  cellist.  While  retaining 
this  post,  he  made  ezteDsive  concert  tours  of 


Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  Russia.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  As  a  virtuoso,  lie  is  unsurpassed, 
possessing  all  the  qualities  of  an  artist  of  the 
first  rank.  On  the  merely  technical  side  he  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  equaled  for  the  rapid  and 
clear  execution  of  passages  that  would  seem 
possible  only  on  the  violin.  As  a  member  of 
the  Oewandhaus  Quartet,  he  soon  estabHsbed 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the'world's  greatest  en- 
semble players.  His  compositions,  many  of 
which  are  works  of  sterling  merit,  include  four 
concertos  for  his  instrument;  two  string  quar- 
tets; a  sonata  for  violoncello;  a  piano  trio; 
concert  pieces  for  one,  two,  and  four  cellt 

KLENZE,  kUn'tse,  Leo  von  (1784^1864).  A 
Qennan  architect,  born  in  the  Principality  of 
Hildesheim.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of 
Architecture  in  Berlin  and  later  of  Durand  and 
Fercier  in  Paris,  where  he  specialized  in  deco- 
rative painting.  Afterward  he  spent  some  time 
traveling  in  England  and  Italy.  On  bis  return 
to  Germany  he  was  appointed  architect  to  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia,  and  from 
1815  to  1839  lield  a  similar  position  at  Munich. 
His  buildings  in  Munich  show  that  he  worl»d 
in  many  styles,  one  of  which,  the  Florentine,  he 
introduced  into  Germany,  but  his  chief  distinc- 
tion was  won  in  the  field  of  Neo-Oreek  design. 
His  works  include  the  Pinakothek  (1826),  Glyp- 
tothek  (1830),  Odeon  and  Propyleea  at  Municui, 
and  the  Temple  of  WalhaJla  (which  recalls  the 
Parthenon),  near  Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  on 
the  Danube.  In  1839  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  built  the  Art  Museum,  known  as  the 
Hermitage,  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Klenze 
was  also  successful  in  the  field  of  landscape 
painting,  both  with  oil  and  water  colors.  He 
was  the  author  of  various  works  on  architecture, 
all  of  which  reveal  his  admiration  for  Hellenic 
art.  Among  them  are:  Verswsh  einer  Wieder- 
herstellung  des  tosoanischen  Tempels  nach  seiner 
hiatorisehen  und  techniacken  Atuxlogie  (1822); 
Der  Tempel  des  olympisohen  Jupiter  zu  Agrigent 
(1827);  Aphoristische  Bemerkvngen,  gesammelt 
auf  einer  HeiSe  nach  Oriechenland  (1838)  ;  Oie 
Walhalla  in  artistischer  und  technischer  Besie- 
hung  (1843). 

KLEPHTS,  kl^fts  (NGk.  icX^^t,  klephtes, 
variant  of  NGk.,  Gk.  K\4imtt,  kleptes,  thief,  from 
KXivTfiy,  kleptein,  to  steal).  The  Greeks  who 
fortified  themselves  in  the  mountain  strongholds 
of  Macedonia  and  northern  Greece  after  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  by  the  Turics  in  the  flftecmth 
century  and  gradually,  with  accessions  of  Al- 
banians, developed  into  communities  of  brig- 
ands. In  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  the 
klephts  were  important  allies  of  the  patriots. 
Their  existence  as  a  class  came  to  an  end  ^th 
the  suppression  of  Gre^  brigandage. 

KLEP'TOMATHA  ( from  Gk.  K\iimiy,  klep- 
tein, to  steal  -f-  ftarla,  mania,  madness).  An 
impulsive  appropriation  of  the  property  of 
others,  due  to  mental  impairment.  Medically 
the  term  denotes  a  disorder  of  volition  termed 
an  impulsion  and  constituting  a  symptom  of 
insanity.  In  the  old  nomenclature  the  term  was 
restrictied  to  a  variety  of  partial  d^enerative 
insanity  of  the  impulsive  type,  which  included 
in  the  same  category  dipsomania  and  pyro- 
mania.  Properly  kleptomania  is  characterized 
by  impulsive  acts  done  without  a  clear  rea- 
soning process,  under  stress  of  an  imperative 
idea.  iCleptomaniacs  appropriate,  generally, 
bright  or  attractive  and  useless  articles,  stowii^ 
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Ikeat  away  dtm  without  omeealment,  never 
pnttlDff  tiiem  to  any  me  or  obtaining  any  gain 
frcHD  tbern.  Frequently  the  articles  are  stolen 
openly,  in  the  presence  of  others.  Legally  the 
kleptomaniac  is  held  accountable  for  his  thefts, 
irresistible  impulse  alone  not  constituting  a  legal 
defense.  Consult:  Spitzka,  Matntal  of  Insanity 
(New  York,  1887)  ;  Kirchboff.  Handbook  of  In- 
aanity  (ib.,  1806);  Defradorf,  Clinical  Faycki- 
atry  (ib.,  1906) ;  White.  Outlinea  of  Ftyohiatry 
(ib.,  1914).   See  Insanitt. 

KTrTifflTFrf,  M.    See  Khusl,  M. 

XLETTENBEBO,  kiet'ten-berK,  Susanne 
Katsaunb  von  (172^74).  A  German  Pietist, 
born  in  Frankfort.  She  was  a  close  friend  of 
Goethe's  mother  and  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  youthful  poet,  who  became  in- 
terested in  the  alchemistlc  studies  to  which  lier 
mystic  tendencies  had  led  her.  Her  life  and 
character  are  reflected  in  "Bekenntnisse  einer 
■cbOnen  Seele,"  in  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meiatera 
Lehrfahre.  She  entered  into  relations  with  the 
Hermhutera  and  through  Goethe  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lavater.  Several  of  her  spiritual 
songs  and  religious  essays  are  preserved  in  Sap- 
penberg,  Reliquien  dea  Friiuleina  Susanne 
Katherina  von  Klettenberg  (Hamburg,  1849). 
Consult  Dechent,  Goethea  sohone  Seele  (Gotha, 
189«). 

KLETE.   See  Ci^VES. 

KUEPOTH,  kle^fdt,  Thbwob  Fbiedrich  Brr- 
LEV  (1810-95).  A  German  Lutheran  theologian, 
born  at  Korchow  in  Mecklenburg.  After  study- 
ing theology  in  Berlin  and  Kostock,  he  became 
preacher  in  Ludwigslust  in  1840  and  from  1850 
until  his  death  was  associated  with  the  superior 
ecclesiastical  council  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerln 
and  was  its  president  (1880-95).  He  was  in- 
strumental In  forcing  Michael  Baumgarten 
(q.T.)  to  leave  his  ctialr  at  Rostock.  He  wrote: 
Etnleitung  in  die  Dogmengetckichte  ( 1839) ; 
Theorie  dea  Kultua  der  evangelischen  Kirche 
{ 1844)  ;  Liturgiache  Abhandlungen  (2d  ed., 
1858-69);  Chriatliche  Eachatologie  (1883).  a 
posthumous  work,  edited  by  Witte;  Lehre  von 
den  letzten  Dingen  ( 1895 ) ;  and  numerous  com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 

KLIK1TAT.  A  Shahaptian  tribe,  formerly 
residing  about  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a 
northern  affluent  of  the  Columbia,  in  southern 
Washington.  Tlieir  common  name  is  of  Chi- 
nookan  origin  and  signifies  'beyond,'  i.e.,  east  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  They  call  themselves 
by  a  name  signifying  'prairie  people,'  Although 
few  in  number,  they  were  enterprising  and  ag- 
gressive and  were  tlie  traders  l)etween  the  tribes 
east  of  the  Cascades  and  those  on  the  west. 
About  70  years  ago  the^  crossed  the  Columbia 
and  overran  tlie  Willamette  region  as  far  south 
as  the  Umpqua,  but  aftenrard  withdrew  to 
their  proper  country.  They  joined  in  the  Yakima 
Treaty  of  1855  and  are  now  chieflv  on  the 
Yakima  reservation  in  Washington;  their  num- 
ber is  given  as  405.  Consult  Lewis,  Tribes  of 
the  Columbia  Valley  and  the  Coast  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  (l.*nca8ter,  Pa.,  190C). 

KLIKOKOWSTRblE,  k!lok'd-&tr@m.  Axel 
AUEZAITVEB  CaHILLE  RuDOLT  EuANUKL,  BaBOM 

( 1867-  )  ■  A  Swedish  explorer  and  author, 
bom  in  Darmstadt,  the  son  of  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  Lower  House.  He  was  educated  at 
Stodcholm.  Ultuna,  and  Wiirzburg.  He  was 
xodlt^ist  to  the  Nordenskijild  expedition  of 
1890  to  Spitsbergen,  explored  Surinam  in  1891- 
92,  taught  zoSlogy  at  the  University  of  Stock- 


holm in  1895-1903.  took  part  in  the  Swedish 

south-polar  expedition  of  1903-04,  traveled  in 
Iceland  in  1909-10,  was  a  member  of  the  Stack- 
house  expedition  of  1911,  and  explored  Green- 
land in  1913.  Besides  important  technical 
works,  notably  Zur  Anatomie  der  Edentaien,  he 
wrote:  Tre  mdnadera  dag  (1891);  several  vol- 
umes of  verse,  including  Sagner  och  singer 
(1893)  and  Fomsdnger  (1896);  a  dramatic 
poem,  Frddis  (1898);  the  text  of  an  opera, 
Valdemarukatten,  for  which'  Hall^n  composed 
music;  a  play,  Olof  Tr&talja  (1908);  Bland 
vulkaner  ooh  fig^berg  (1911).  In  1907  he  re- 
ceived a  prize  for  literature  from  the  Swedish 
Academy. 

KLINSWOBTH,  kllnt'vdrt,  Kabl  (1830- 
1916).  A  German  pianist  and  teacher,  bom  at 
Hanover.  His  fatlier  was  a  proficient  amateur 
musician;  but.  aude  from  his  home  advantages, 
the  boy  was  largely  self-taught,  alUiou^  he 
studied  the  violin  under  a  careful  master.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  became  the  conductor  of  a 
traveling  opera  troupe.  In  1849  he  taught  the 
violin  in  his  native  city  of  Hanover,  but  soon 
gave  it  up  and  devoted  liimaelf  to  the  piano- 
forte. He  studied  for  two  years  with  Liszt 
From  1854  to  1808  he  met  with  great  success 
in  England  as  a  pianoforte  teacher  and  concert 
pianist,  after  which  he  accepted  Rubinstein's 
invitation  to  become  the  professor  of  pianoforte 
at  the  Imperial  Conservatory  at  Moscow.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  completed  his 
splendid  pianoforte  scores  of  Wagner's  Ring  dea 
^ibelungen  and  brought  out  a  complete  re- 
vised edition  of  the  compositions  of  Chopin.  In 
1882  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Berlin  and 
up  to  1892  was  conductor  of  the  Wagnerverein 
and,  together  with  Joachim  and  WUIlner,  led 
the  Philharmonic  concerts.  He  established  S 
conservatory  of  music  in  the  German  capital, 
which  experienced  considerable  success.  In  1893 
he  moved  to  Potsdam.  Subsequently  he  spent 
his  time  between  tliat  city  and  Berlin,  devot- 
ing himself  entirely  to  private  teaching  and  edi- 
torial work.  As  a  teacher,  he  had  remarkable 
success,  pupils  going  to  him  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  His  compositions,  besides  those  al- 
ready meptioned,  include  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte, arrangements  of  Schubert's  C  Major  Sym- 
phony, and  Tschaikowsky'a  symphonic  poem 
Francesco  da  Himini. 

KLINOEB,  kllng'Sr,  Fbixdbicu  Maxuiilian 
VON  (1762-1831).  A  German  writer,  bom  of 
poor  parents  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  was 
educated  at  Giessen  and  in  1775  appeared  as 
the  author  of  the  tragedy  Die  Zwillinge,  which 
won  the  Schroeder  prize.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  J.  M.  R.  Lenz,  "Maler"  (Friedrich) 
MttUer,  and  C.  F.  D.  Schubart,  and  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  "Sturm  und 
Drdng"  period  of  German  literature — which 
period,  furthermore,  obtained  its  name  from  his 
drama  of  tliat  title,  published  in  1776.  In  1780 
he  went  to  St  Peter^urg,  where  he  entered  the 
Russian  army.  Previous  military  experience,  as 
a  lieutenant  in  Welter's  volunteer  corps  during 
the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession,  proved 
valuable;  by  1798  he  was  a  major  general  and 
by  1811  lieutenant  general.  He  married  a  nat- 
ural daughter  of  Empress  Catharine.  His 
works  of  prose  fiction  assert  an  ethical  purpose, 
but  offend  by  want  of  taste.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  dramas.  His  prose  Fauat — or,  in 
full,  Fausts  Lehen,  Thaten  und  HGllenfahrt 
(1791)— in  which  the  hero  is  represent  as  the 
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invvntor  of  printing,  haa  stone  historical  value. 
His  later  voiunies,  such  as  Der  Weltmann  und 
der  Dichter  ( 1798 )  and  Betrachtungen  und 
Gedanken  ilber  verschiedene  Ocgenstande  der 
Welt  und  der  Litteratur  (3  vole.,  1802-05— a 
selection  of  which  appeared  in  Reclam's  Uni- 
veraalhibliothek) ,  though  at  times  bitter  and 
disappointed  in  tone,  are  more  rational  and 
stimulating.  The  8  turm  und  Drang  may  be 
found  in  reprint  as  No.  248  of  the  Reclamsche 
Vniversalbibliothek'.  The  last  edition  of  the  col- 
lected works  was  published  at  Stuttgart  in 
1841.  A  selection  (8  vols.)  was  published  also 
at  Stuttgart  in  1878-80.  Consult  further:  Erd- 
mann,  Klingers  dramatiache  Dichtungen  (1877) ; 
Schmidt,  Lenz  und  Elinger  (Berlin,  1878) ;  the 
study  by  Rieger  (2  vols.,  Darmstadt,  1880-96); 
ProBch,  Klingera  philoaophische  Romane  (Vi- 
enna, 1883);  vol.  i  of  Stiirmer  und  DrUnger 
(Stuttgart,  1883)  in  Ktirschner's  Deutsche  Nor 
tionallitteratur ;  Philipp,  Beitrage  tsur  Kenninia 
von  Klingera  Sprache  und  8tU  (1900). 

ELINOEB,  Max  (1857-1020).  A  German 
painter,  etcher,  and  sculptor,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  his  time.  He  was  born  in 
Leipzig,  Feb.  13,  1867,  studied  under  Gussow  in 
Karlsruhe  and  later  at  Berlin,  and  made  his 
debut  in  1878  with  a  painting  and  drawings 
then  severely  criticized,  but  afterward  bought 
for  the  National  Gallery.  Meanwhile  he  learned 
etching  and  aquatint  by  himself,  then  studied 
in  BruBsels  and  in  Munich,  in  Paris  (1883  eb 
seq.),  and  from  1888  to  1892  in  Rome,  whence 
be  returned  to  Leipzig.  His  activity  falls  into 
three  periods,  which,  however,  sometimes  over- 
bip.  In  the  earliest  (1879-86)  his  most  impor- 
tant works  were  cycles  of  etchings,  which,  apart 
from  the  classical  subjects  from  Ovid  and  from 
Apuleius'  Oupid  and  Payche,  and  a  few  clever 
modern  scenes,  such  as  the  "History  of  a  Qlovc" 
and  the  "Intermezzi,"  were  mystical  and  alle- 
gorical. Among  these  are  the  famous  "A  Life'' 
(1882);  "Eve  and  the  Future"  (1880);  above 
all,  "Death"  (1889),  which  is  reminiscent  ab 
times  of  Dttrer,  but  strikes  many  original  notes; 
and  the  wonderful  series  "Brahms-Phantasle" 
(1894).  In  all  these  series  the  richness  of  his 
imagination  is  equaled  only  by  a  i)}arvelous 
dexterity  in  combining  graphic  techniques.  The 
middle  period,  from  about  1883,  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  painting,  in  which  he  displayed  no 
less  originality  of  treatment.  About  18B3,  for 
a  villa  at  Steglitz,  near  Berlin,  he  b«gan  a  series 
of  about  50  decorative  paintings,  six  of  which 
are  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin,  six  in 
tiie  Hamburg  Kunsthalle.  These  were  followed 
by  a  series  of  monumental  paintings  with  poly- 
chrome or  sculptured  frames  to  continue  or 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  canvas.  The  principal 
of  these  are  the  "Judgment  of  Paris"  (1886)( 
Vienna  Gallery;  "L'Heure  bleue"  (1889);  then, 
in  fifteenth-century  style,  a  "Crucifixion" 
(1890),  Hanover  Museum,  and  a  "Pietft"  (1893), 
Dresden  Gallery;  and  "Christ  on  Olympus" 
(1897),  Vienna,  all  of  heroic  size  and  blowing 
marked  paychological  insight,  but  somewhat 
lacking  in  pictorial  qualities.  During  later 
years  Klinger  was  engaged  upon  mural  paint- 
ings for  the  Leipzig  Museum  and  University. 
From  1894  his  chief  activity  was  in  poly- 
chromatic sculpture,  in  which  his  genius  found 
its  highest  expression.  Among  his  earlier  sub- 
jects are  "Salome"  (1894)  and  "Cassandra" 
(1896),  followed  by  studies  of  the  nude,  "Bath- 
ing" (1898)  and  "Amphitrite"  (1899),  and  by 


the  statue  of  Beethoven  ( 1902 ) .  In  this  ststnt 
the  marble  figure,  nude  to  the  knee  (which  is 
covered  with  an  onyx  mantle),  leans  forward  in 
an  elaborately  decorated  bronze  chair.  The 
chair,  its  upper  arms  decorated  with  white 
marble  angel  heads,  is  set  on  great  masses  of 
cloud,  with  a  black  marble  eagle  at  the  front. 
AH  these  statues  are  in  the  Leipzig  Huseum, 
except  "Amphitrite,"  which  is  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Berlin.  The  chief  of  Klinger's  more 
recent  plastic  achievements  are  a  colossal  marble 
group,  "The  Drama"  (1904),  Albertinum,  Dres- 
den; a  "Crouching  Diana,"  Jacobsen  Museum, 
Copenhagen ;  a  tragic  bust  of  Nietzsche,  at  Wei- 
mar; a  colossal  bronze  "Athlete";  a  table  serv- 
ice for  the  Lnpzig  Clfy  Hall;  the  Brahms 
monument  for  Hamburg;  and  designs  for  the 
Wagner  monument  in  Leipzig  and  for  a  Brahms 
monument  in  Vienna.  Klinger  stands  unrivaled 
among  modem  artists  in  the  universality  of  his 
gifts  and  achievements,  in  which  he  may  be 
compared  to  the  great  Florentines  of  the  Renais- 
sance. His  originality  is  no  less  striking,  and, 
though  a  modern  among  modems,  his  woric  haa 
met  with  general  approval.  He  wrote  Malerei 
und  Zeiohnung  (3d  ed.,  1899).  Gold  medahl 
were  awarded  him  at  Vienna  and  Dresden;  and 
he  became  honorary  member  of  the  Munich 
Academy,  member  of  the  academies  of  Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  Stockholm,  a  commander  of  the 
Albrecht  Order  of  Saxony,  Ejiight  of  the  Maxi-' 
milian  Order  of  Bavaria,  etc. 

Bibliography.  The  literature  on  Klinger  ia 
an  extensive  one.  Good  biographies  have  been 
written  by  Vogel  (Leipzig,  1897),  Stem  (Ber- 
lin, 1898),  Handcke  (Strassburg,  1899).  and 
Brieger-Wasservogel  (Leipzig,  1902).  Consult 
also:  Treu,  Klinger  ala  BUdhauer  (ib.,  1900)  ; 
Brille,  Klingera  Beethoven  (Munich,  1903); 
Heyne,  Klinger  im  Rahmen  der  modemen  Welt- 
anachauung  und  Kunat  (Leipzig,  1907) ;  Vogel, 
in  Eunst  fur  Alle  (Munich,  1908-09) ;  Rean,  in 
Gazette  dea  Beaux-Arta  (Paris,  1908).  For  re- 
productions of  his  works,  see  Meissraer,  KHnger- 
tcerk  (Munich,  1901);  his  drawings  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Zeichnungen  von  Mam 
Klinger,  with  an  introduction  by  Max  Sii^^ 
(Leipzig,  1912). 

KLIN08.  The  so-called  "Klings,"  or  "Kalin- 
gas,"  of  the  seaports  of  Malacca,  Farther  India, 
and  certain  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  are  said  to 
be  descendants  of  Hinduized  Dravidians,  espe- 
cially of  the  Telinga.  They  are  also  known  as 
Telings,  Tulaings,  and  Teliiigas. 

ELIFDAS,  kllp'd&s',  or  KT.TFPACHB, 
-dfiKB'  (Dutch,  cliff  badger).  The  South  Afri- 
can coney,  or  rock  badger.   See  Htbax. 

KLIP'SPRINQEB  (Dutch,  cliff  springer). 
A  small,  agile,  cliff-haunting  South  African 
antelope  {Oreotragua  aaltator).  It  stands 
about  22  inches  high  and  is  olive-hned  above  and 
whitish  on  the  abdomen  and  inside  of  the  1^^ 
and  taiL  Its  hairs  are  peculiarly  stiff  and 
brittle.  Its  ears  are  very  large,  roundish,  and 
furry;  and  between  them,  on  the  head  of  the 
male,  rise  two  short  spike  horns,  curving  gently 
forward.  They  haunt  rocky  hills,  go  about  in 
pairs,  and  leap  from  ledge  to  ledge  with  amaz- 
ing agility.  It  is  the  only  African  antelope 
which  has  attempted  to  take  the  place  of  the 
sheep,  goats,  and  chamois  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  has  become  somewhat  specialized  in 
consequence.  The  tenderness  of  their  flesh  has 
led  to  their  disappearance  from  most  of  Cape 
Colony.    This  antelope  is  known  in  Swaziland 
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9M  Ikoka  and  dBewhere  by  Torious  tribal  name*. 
Gloee^  related  races,  such  as  O.  onotragua 
mtrmia  and  O.  o.  acMllinqn,  occur  to  the  north- 
ward in  equatorial  ^rica.  See  Plate  of 
Gazhxes. 

EXi)DEN,  kIS'dffn,  Kabl  Fbiedbich  tox 
(1786-1856).  A  German  educator,  historian, 
and  geographer.  He  was  bom  at  Berlin  and  got 
his  education  with  difficulty  while  he  was  work- 
ing with  a  goldsmith,  learning  engraving,  and 
giTing  leasons.  In  1817  he  was  made  director  of 
the  normal  school  at  Potsdam  and  seven  years 
afterward  of  a  commercial  school  in  Berlin. 
His  most  important  work  was  geograpliical ;  be- 
sides his  maps  of  Europe,  mention  should  be 
made  of  Orun^inien  zu  einer  neuen  Theorie  der 
Urdgestaltung  (1824)  and  Landeakunde  von 
Palaatina  (1816).  His  historical  works  inelude: 
Ueber  die  Entateiuing,  daa  alter  und  die  frU- 
heate  Oeaehiehte  der  StSdte  Berlin  nnd  Kdllit 
(1839) ;  LefieiiS'  und  Begierungageaokichte  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelma  III.  (1840);  Die  Quitxowa  und 
ikre  Zeit  (3d  ed.,  1880).  Consult  his  Jugen- 
derinnerungen  KaH  Friedricha  von  Kliiden 
(Leipzig,  1874). 

KLONDIKE.  A  region  in  the  Canadian 
Territory  of  Yukon,  lying  chiefly  to  the  eaati 
of  the  Yukon  River,  where  it  receives  the  Klon- 
dike Creek,  near  the  middle  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  line.  The  mining  district  includes  the 
basins  of  the  Klondike,  Inaian,  and  McQnestion 
rivers,  about  800  square  miles  in  area.  It  was 
on  Bonanza  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Klondike, 
that  a  prospecting  miner,  G.  W,  Cormack,  dis" 
covered  rich  gold  deposits,  Aug.  16,  1896.  The 
following  year  saw  an  almost  unprecedented 
rush  of  gold  miners,  and  the  Klondike  was  con- 
verted from  a  barren  waste  to  a  populous  and 
lively  mining  district.  The  exhaustion  of  the 
bonansa  placers  has  been  followed  by  the  in- 
stallation of  modem  mining  plants,  which  now 
annually  produce  gold  to  the  value  of  (5,000,000 
or  more.  The  climate  is  f^pically  continental—' 
Tery  hot  in  the  short  summer  and  extremely 
cold  during  the  long  winter,  the  mean  tempera- 
tures being  —20°  P.  in  December,  and  60°  F.  in 
July.  Facilities  for  communication  with  the 
coast  were  at  first  very  poor,  but  a  railroad  line 
was  built  from  Skagvt^  to  White  Horse,  at 
tiie  headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  whence  travel  is 
easy  to  Dawson,  the  capital  of  the  Klondike, 
by  frequent  steamboats  from  May  to  September 
and  by  stage  in  winter.  Consult:  L.  A.  Coolidge, 
Klondike  and  the  Yukon  Country:  A  Descrip- 
tion of  our  Alaakan  Land  of  Gold  from  Scientijio 
Soureea  (Philadelphia,  1897);  Lynch,  Three 
Yeara  in  the  Klondike  (New  York,  1904); 
MeLain,  Alaaka  and  the  Klondike  (ib.,  1906) ; 
W.  8.  Sfosoo,  Frozen  JifortMand:  Life  toith  (Ae 
Eahimo  in  hit  Own  Country  (Cincinnati,  1910) ; 
A.  W.  Greely,  Handbook  of  Alaaka  (New  York, 
1914).    See  Alaska;  Yukoit  Gold  Fieujs. 

ELONOWICZ,  kld-nVvich,  Sebastian  ( 1646- 
1602).  A  Polish  satirist,  also  called  by  the 
Latin  name  Acemus.  He  was  bom  of  middle- 
elass  parents  at  Sulmierzyce  and  studied  at  the 
University  of  Cracow.  He  lived  at  Lublin, 
where  he  was  an  official  in  the  Jewish  com- 
unmity.  His  wif6  was  a  drunken  wanton,  who 
brought  his  fortunes  so  low  that  he  was  forced 
to  live  his  last  years  on  the  charity  of  the 
Jesuits,  whom  he  had  previously  bitterly  as- 
sailed. Besides  these  attacks  in  Latin,  Equitia 
Poloni  in  Jeauitaa  Actio  Prima,  he  wrote  a  poem 
called  Victoria  I>eorum,  in  which  he  protests 


against  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  tidi, 
and  the  famous  Roceolania,  a  satire  on  Russia, 
which  might  be  ranked  as  a  great  national  poem 
were  it  in  the  vernacular.  His  Latin  poems 
were  filled  with  Latinized  Polish  words,  and  on 
the  other  hand  bis  Polish  poems  are  often  made 
unintelligible  by  the  use  of  Latinisms  and  Hel- 
lenisms literally  translated.  The  Polish  poems 
include  Worek  Judaaedw  (Judas's  Knapsack), 
in  which  he  portrays  the  venality  and  avarice 
of  ib»  time;  and  Flia,  a  sketch  of  a  fortnight's 
travel,  with  mythology  and  digressions  rivaling 
AusoniuB.  Consult  Mierzynski,  De  Vita,  Mori- 
bua,  Soriptiaque  Latinia  B.  F.  Acemi  (Berlin, 
1857).  Klonowicz's  death  in  the  Jesuit  hospi- 
tal of  Lublin  was  made  the  Ukeme  of  one  of  the 
moat  beautiful  poems  of  Kondratovicz  (q.v.). 

KLOOT^  Jkait.  See  Cuxm,  Jbait  Baftibte 
DU  Vai^de-Okace,  Babo:t. 

ELOPP,  kldp,  Okno  (1822-1903).  A  Ger- 
man historian,  bom  in  Leer,  East  Friesland.  He 
studied  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  C!4ittingen  (1841- 
46)  ;  taught  in  the  OanabrUck  Gymnasium 
(1845-58);  and  became  the  confidential  friend 
of  King  George  V  of  Hanover,  whose  exile  in 
1866  he  sharni.  His  dislike  of  the  Fmssians 
was  intensified  after  he  turned  Roman  Catholic 
(1873),  and  the  Catholic  spirit  pervades  hia 
Oeachichte  Oatfrieslanda  (1854-68) ;  KSnig 
Fried/rich  II.  von  Preusaen  und  die  deutaehe 
Vation  (1860;  2d  ed.,  1867) ;  Der  Konig  Fried- 
rich  II.  von  Preuaaen  und  aeine  Politik  and 
Tilly  im.  Dreiaaigjdhrigen  Kriege  (1861);  Der 
Fall  dea  Hauaea  Stuart  (14  vols.,  1875-83), 
one  of  his  best  works;  Daa  Jahr  1683  (1882); 
KihUg  Oeorg  V.  (1878);  Der  Dreiaaigj&hriga 
Krieg  ^ts  tsvm.  Tode  Guatav  Adolfa,  1632  (1891- 
06).  Elopp  also  edited  the  correspondence  of 
Emperor  Leopold  I  with  Father  Marco  d'Aviano 
(1888). 

KLOPSCH,  klfipsh,  Louis  (1852-1910).  An 
American  publisher  and  humanitarian,  bom  in 
Germany.  He  was  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Reporter  in  1877-90,  of  the  Pictorial 
Aaaooiated  Press  in  1884-90,  and  after  1892  of 
the  Christian  Herald,  a  connection  through 
which  he  raised  more  than  $3,500,000  for  in- 
ternational charities.  The  money  was  used  in 
relieving  sufferers  from  famine  in  Russia 
(1898),  India  (1897-98,  1900),  Cuba  (1898). 
China  (1901,  1907),  Finland  and  Swedm 
(1903),  and  Japan  (1906). 

ELOFSTOOE,  kldp^'stftk,  Fbiedsich  Gottlisb 
(1724-1803).  A  German  poet  of  great  fame 
and  popularity  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  now  hardly  read  or  readable. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  tlie  classic  age. 
He  was  bom  in  (^nedUnbni^,  July  2,  1724,  and 
died  in  Hambuig,  March  14,  1803.  Educated  at 
Quedlinburg  and  the  famous  school  at  Scfaul- 
pforta,  Klopstock  went  in  1745  to  Jena  to  study 
theology,  but  left  in  1746  for  Leipzig,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Gellert  (q.v.).  Going 
then  as  private  tutor  to  Langenealza,  in  1748 
he  publisned  the  first  three  cantos  of  Der  Mea- 
aiaa,  intended  to  be  a  Miltonic  epic,  but  really 
only  a  series  of  lyric  outbursts,  and  so  won 
the  attention  of  Bodmer  (q.v.),  the  translatw 
of  Miltrai,  who  invited  him  in  1760  to  Zurich. 
Thence  he  went  in  1751  to  Copenhagen  by  in- 
vitation of  the  Danish  King,  who  gave  him  a 
yearly  pension  of  400  thalera.  Political  changes 
brought  him  back  to  Germany  in  1771,  and  he 
remained  there,  chiefly  In  Hamburg,  where  he 
finished  the  Meaaiaa  in  1773,  till  hi«  death.  . 
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Elopstodc  wrote  also  odes,  many  of  which  are 
admirable,  an  artificial  Art  of  Poetry  (Die 
Oelehrte^republik,  1744)  ;  Bardiete,  antiqaated 
in  patriotism  and  obsolete  in  mythology,  inter- 
sperBed  with  unactable  dramas  (Hermanns' 
schlacht,  1769;  Hermann  und  die  FUraten,  1784; 
and  Bermanns  Tod,  1787),  all  sentimental  and 
overwrought.  Though  Klopstock's  contributions 
to  German  thought  and  poetry  were  not  small, 
his  enrichment  of  the  poetic  Tocabulary,  his 
attention  to  prosody,  and  hia  making  poetry  the 
vehicle  of  genuine  feeling  were  of  greater  service 
to  the  poets  that  immediately  followed  him. 
He  banished  rhyme  and  tried  to  introduce  Ger- 
manic mythology  into  German  literature.  Klop- 
stock's Worka  were  first  collected  in  12  Tolumes 
(Leipzig,  1708-1817).  One  of  the  best  editions 
is  that  edited  by  Muneker  (4  vols.,  1887).  There 
is  an  Englisli  translation  of  the  Messias  that 
does  fair  justice  to  the  nebulous  earneetnees  of 
the  original.  Consult:  Muneker,  Friedrich  Oatt- 
lieb  Klopstock,  Oettchickte  aeines  Lebens  und 
seiner  Schriften  (2d  cd.,  Berlin,  1900);  K. 
Heinemann,  Klopetocka  Leben  und  Werke 
(18S0) ;  Bailly,  Etude  aur  la  vie  et  tea  fcuvrea 
de  Klopatock  (1888);  Lyon,  Veber  Klopatocka 
Yerhdltnia  eu  Ooetke  (Leipzig,  1882);  Lappen- 
berg,  Brief e  von  und  an  Klopatoi^  (Brunswick, 
1867)  ;  E.  Schmidt,  Charaktcristeken,  vol.  i 
( 1886) ;  Jenny,  JUiltona  Einftttaa  auf  die  deutache 
Litteratur  (1890);  UXbler,  Milton  und  Klop- 
atock (1893). 

EXOSS,  klAs,  Geobo  Bubkuabd  Franz  (1787- 
1854).  A  German  historian  of  Freemasonry. 
U«  was  born  in  Frankfort,  studied  medicine  in 
Gtittingen  and  Heidelberg,  and  practiced  medi- 
cine in  his  native  city.  His  works,  based  on 
his  unusually  complete  Masonic  library  and 
quite  fundamental  to  tlie  history  of  the  order, 
include:  Bibliographie  der  Freimaurerei  (1844) ; 
Freimaurerei  in  ihrer  wakren  Bedeutung  (2d  ed,, 
\SR5)  ;  Qesckichtc  der  Freimaurerei  in  England, 
Jrland  und  Schottland  (1848);  Qeschichte  der 
Freimaurerei  in  Frankreich  (1852-63).  After 
his  death  his  valuable  Masonic  lUirai^ .  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Prince  Friedrich  of  the 
Netherlands;  who  opened  it  in  The  Hague  to  all 
Freemasons. 

EI.OSTEBUANN,  klOe'term&D,  Erich 
( 1870-  ) .  A  German  New  Testament 
scholar,  bom  in  Kiel,  the  son  of  Heinrich  Au- 
gust Klostcrmann.  He  studied  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Neuchfitel,  Leipzig,  Kiel,  Berlin,  and 
Brlangen,  and  in  1901  became  docent  at  Kiel, 
where  he  was  made  titular  professor  in  1905  and 
whence  he  went  in  19II  to  Strasaburg  as  pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament.  His  early  training 
was  in  classical  philolt^,  and  an  important 
part  of  his  work  was  editing  (especially  in 
Texte  und  Untersuchungen  sour  Ocaohichte  der 
altchrist lichen  Literatur)  the  text  of  Origen 
(180!)  et  scq.)  and  Eusebius  (1902  et  seq.). 
He  also  published:  Jeau  Stellung  zum  alten 
Testament  (1904);  Markua  (1907);  Matthaua 
( 1909 ) ;  Die  neueaten  Angriffen  an  der  Qeachicht- 
licltkeit  Jeau  (1912). 

KLOSTEB.MANN,  Heinrich  August  (1837- 
).  A  German  Lutheran  theologian,  bom 
at  Steinhude  and  educated  at  Eriangen  and 
Berlin.  He  was  rcpctent  and  docent  of  theology 
at  Giittingen  until  1868,  when  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  Old  Testament  exegcsia  at  Kiel.  Among 
his  works  are:  Vindioiw  Luvana  (1866),  Daa 
Uarkusevangelium  (1867);  Untersuchungen  sntr 
altteatammtlidten  Theologie  (1868);  Probleme 


im  Apostelteset  neu  erdrtert  (1883) ;  Zur  Theo' 
rie  der  bibliachen  Weiaaagung  und  zur  Charac 
teriatik  dea  Bebrderbriefea  (1889);  Der  Penta- 
teuch (1893)  ;  Qeachichte  des  Volkea  Jarael 
(1896)  :  Der  Pentateuch,  ncue  Folge  (1907). 

KLOSTBRNEUBUBO,  klOs't^r-noi'bvrK.  A 
town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  6  miles  west-northwest  of  Vienna 
(Map:  Austria,  E  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
oldest  Augustinian  monastery  in  Austria, 
founded  in  1108.  The  palatial  abbey  buildings, 
erected  (1730-50)  by  Charles  VI,  contain  a 
library  of  more  than  80,000  volumes  (900 
incunabula).  In  the  museum  is  the  Austrian 
archducal  hat  used  in  the  ceremony  of  swearing 
aU^iance.  The  0I4  German  monastery  church 
of  St.  Maria  (1136)  contains  a  numbw  of  fine 
paintings  and  a  magnificent  high  altar.  Pop., 
1900,  11,595;  1910,  14,787.  It  has  a  vintner's 
training  school,  contains  several  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  Vienna,  and  ia  an  outpost  of  the 
metropolis.  It  manufactures  wine,  lacquer, 
varnish,  and  electrical  apparatus.  The  town 
was  built  by  Charlemagne  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
castlo  and  made  a  city  by  Duke  Albert  I  ( 1298) 
under  the  name  of  Neuburg-Klostcrholben. 

ELOSTEB  ZEVEN,  klAs'ter  tsft^en.  Sea 
William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

KLOTZ,  kldts,  Chbistujs  Adolf  (1738-71). 
A  German  Latinist  and  literary  critic,  born  at 
Bischofswerda.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  Leip- 
zig, and  Jena ;  qualified  as  docent  and  became 
professor  at  Jena  when  only  24  years  old.  A 
year  afterward  (1763)  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  philosophy  at  GOtti^gen  and  in  1765  became 
professor  of  oratory  at  Halle.  Be  is  remembered 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  quarrel  with  Pieter 
Burmann  the  Younger  and  of  his  criticism  of 
Lessing's  Laokoon,  in  the  brochure  Veber  den 
"Nutzen  und  Oebrauch  der  alten  geaohnittenem 
Steine  (1768),  which  Lessing  answered  in  his 
Briefe  antiquariachen  Inhalta  (1768-69).  Klotz 
had  a  remarkably  pure  Latin  style,  which  ia 
best  shown  in  his  satiric  works,  Morea  Erudi~ 
forum,  in  his  Optueula  Laiit>a  (1760),  and  in 
his  journal,  the  Acta  Literaria  (1764-72).  Hia 
other  works  on  classical  subjects  include  editions 
of  TyrtaeUs  (1764)  and  of  Vida'fl  De  Arte  Pots- 
Oca  (1776),  Opuscula  Philologica  et  Oratoria 
(1772),  VindiciiB  Boratiana  (1764),  and  Leo- 
tionea  Venuaina  ( 1771 ) .  Consult  Hausen, 
Leben  und  Charakter  Berm  Klotz  (Halle, 
1772);  Hagen,  Brieve  deutscher  Oelehrten  an 
Klotz  (1773);  Sandya,  A  Biatory  of  Claaaioal 
acholarahip,  vol.  iii  (Cambridge,  1908). 

KLOTZ,  ELOZ,  or  CLOTZ,  Mathius  (1653- 
1743).  A  well-known  Bavarian  violin  maker 
and  head  of  the  celebrated  family  of  violin 
makers  of  that  name.  He  was  bom  at  Mitten- 
waldf  and  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Jakob  Stainer 
(q.v.).  Although  he  was  the  maker  of  several 
very  excellent  specimens,  he  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
exercise  sufhcient  skill  or  care  in  the  selection 
of  his  wood.  His  varnish  is  considered  by 
modem  experts  to  have  been  of  good  quality, 
but  this,  like  the  undoubted  beauty  of  his  model, 
was  more  than  discounted  by  his  negligence  in 
the  respect  al>ove  mentioned. — His  two  sons, 
GiQOBo  (tram  in  1687)  and  Sebastian  (bora  in 
1696),  were  also  matters  of  violins  and  greatly 
surpassed  their  father  in  every  ^ay,  although 
the  work  of  Georg  is  noticeable  for  the  same 
fault  that  marred  that  of  his  father.  Sebastian 
was  the  best  workman  of  the  entire  family.  He 
marked  his  vidlins  with  a  secret  mark  only  dia- 
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tinguishable,  as  a  rule,  by  coBnoieseurs.  It  con- 
sieta  of  the  initials  S.  K.  marked  in  some  ob< 
Bcure  part  of  the  instrument. 

KLOTZ,  Otto  Juuus  (1852-  ).  A  Cana- 
dian civil  engineer  and  astronomer.  He  was 
bom  at  Preston,  Ontario,  and  was  educated  at 
Toronto  Universil^  and  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  1879  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Dominion  government  at  Ottawa  in  connection 
with  the  topographical  surveys  branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Besides  extended 
surveys  over  the  Northwest  prairies,  he  under- 
took in  18S4  an  exploration  along  the  Saskatche- 
wan and  Nelson  rivers  to  Hudson  Bay,  making 
magnetic  otnervations.  In  1886  he  b^;aa  trans- 
'eontinental  longitude  determinations  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing geographic  points  of  reference  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  Northwest  Provinces.  The 
delimitation  of  the  40-mile  railway  belt  granted 
by  British  Columbia  to  the  Dominion  was  made 
OD  the  basis  of  his  surrey  in  1886,  and  he  deter- 
mined the  heights  of  the  principal  mountain 
peaks  along  the  railway.  In  1802-94  he  was 
engaged  in  transatlantic  longitude'  work  and 
the  Alaska  boundary  survey  and  later  deter- 
mined the  longitude  of  the  FaciRc  islands  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  Brisbane,  Australia.  In 
1908  he  was  appointed  assistant  chief  astrono- 
mer in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  Canada.  He  became  a  member  of 
several  American  and  foreign  scientific  socie- 
ties. He  published  many  papers  on  subjects 
relating  to  terrestrial  magnetism,  geodesy,  and 
astronomy. 

EXOTZ,  Reinhold  (1807-70).  A  German 
classical  scholar,  bom  at  Stollberg.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  he 
became  assistant  professor  in  1832  and  full 
professor  in  1849,  after  Hermann's  death.  From 
1831  to  1866  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Jahn's 
JtlhrbUcher  fUr  Philologie.  In  Greek  philology 
he  made  a  name  by  hia  edition  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (1831-34),  hia  completion  of 
PfJugk's  Euripides  (1841-60),  and  his  revision 
of  Devarius'  Lihcr  de  Oracw  JAnguce  Particulis 
(1835-42),  Even  iiioro  important  was  his  woric 
in  Latin,  including  a  complete  edition  of  Cicero 
(1851-66  ;  2d  ed.,  1863-71;  with  Index  Cicer(mi- 
anm,  1872),  one, of  Nepos  (1846),  and  a  valu- 
able text  of  Terence  (1838-40;  supplemented 
by  a  separate  edition  of  the  Andria  in  1865), 
manuals  of  Latin  literature  (1846;  never 
finished)  and  of  Latin  style  (1874),  and  an 
abridged  Latin  lexicon  (1847-54;  later  eda.) 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  Lflbker  and  Hudemann. 
Consult  the  notice  in  Jahn's  Jahrbuck,  pp.  154- 
163  (1871). 

KlitJBEB,  klv'bgr,  Johann  Ludwig  (1762- 
1837).  A  German  publicist,  born  at  Tann,  near 
Pulda.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  the  uni- 
rersities  of  Eriangen  (1780-1804)  and  Heidel- 
berg (1807-08),  held  high  positions  in  the  gov- 
ernment service  at  Karlsruhe  (1804-07  and 
1808-17),  and  waa  in  Vienna  during  the  Con- 
greaa  of  1814-15,  collecting  the  Aktcn  dea 
Wiener  Kongreaaes  in  den  Jahren  ISI4  und  181 
(8  vols.,  1815-19),  of  which  the  most  important 
portions  were  reprinted  separately  under  the 
title  Quellengammtung  zu  dent  Hffentlichen 
Rechte  dea  Deutschen  Bundea  (1830).  In  1817 
he  entered  the  Prussian  service  and  was  ap- 
pointed Privy  Councilor  in  the  Ministry  of 
For^gn  Affairs  under  Hardenberg,  whom  he 


accompanied  to  the  Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1818),  and  he  took  an  important  part  in  other 

golitical  negotiations  at  Frankfort  and  St. 
eteraburg.  When,  at  the  appearance  of  the 
second  edition  of  his  Oeffmilichea  Reckt  dea 
Deutschen  Bundea  und  dor  Bunde$ataat9n,  in 
1822,  book  and  author  became  the  objects  of 
political  vilification,  he  resigned  his  post  and 
retired  to  Frankfort-  The  more  important  of 
his  other  writings  are:  Le  droit  dea  gena  mo- 
deme  de  I'Europe  (1819;  2d  ed.,  1874)  ;  Abkand- 
hmgen  und  Beobachtungen  fur  Gesckicktakunde, 
Stoats-  und  Reohtawisaenachaften  (1830-34); 
PragmatiatAe  Cfeschichte  der  nationaXen  und 
poHtiaGh&^  Wiedergeburt  Grieehenlanda  (1836). 

ELUCK,  k\\tk,  AiiEXAKDEB  von  ( 1846-  ) . 
A  German  soldier,  bom  in  IHUnster.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1865,  saw  active  service  and  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1866,  was  in  the  war  with 
France  and  was  twice  wounded  at  Metz.  He 
was  promoted  major  in  1887  and  in  the  next 
year  was  commander  of  the  preliminary  school 
for  oSteers  at  Neubreisach,  having  held  a  similar 
post  at  Annaburg  in  1884.  In  1899,  as  major 
general,  he  commanded  the  23d  Brigade  of  In-  ^ 
fantry,  and  in  1902,  as  lieutenant  general,  the 
Thirty-seventh  Division.  In  1906  he  was  made  a 
general  of  infantry  and  was  put  in  command  of 
the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  First  in  1907.  In  1013  he  was 
appointed  inspector  general  of  the  Eighth  Army 
Corps,  and  he  commanded  one  of  the  three  main 
bodies  of  German  troops  in  France  in  1914, 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Mame  and  the 
Aisne.   See  Wak  in  Eubope. 

KLITCEHOHN,  klykHiOn,  August  (18S2- 
93).  A  German  historian.  He  was  bom  at 
Bavenhausen  and  studied  at  Heidelberg  and 
GOttingen.  In  1858  he  went  to  Munich  to  be- 
come one  of  the  editors  of  Sybel's  Historiache 
Zeitschrift.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Munich, 
became  honomry  professor  at  the  University, 
and  in  1883  he  went  to  the  University  of  G6t- 
tingen.  His  works  include:  Oeschichte  dea 
Qottesfriedena  (1857)  ;  Wilhelm  III.,  Herzog  von 
Bayem-MUnchen  (1861)  ;  Ludtoig  der  Reiche, 
Herzog  von  Bayer»-Landahui  (1865);  Friedrich 
der  Fromme,  Kurfiirst  von  der  Pfalz  (1876-79)  ; 
huiae,  Konigin  von  Preuaaen  (1876);  BlUcfier 
(1879) ;  Ueber  L.  von  Weatenrieders  Leben  und 
Schriften  (1890) ;  and  the  posthumous  Vortr&ge 
und  Aufaatze  (1894). 

"KLV&Ef  ktsiyge,  FsmmtCH,  (I8S6-  ). 
A  Germanic  scholar,  bora  at  Cologne.  He  stud- 
ied at  Leipzig,  Strassburg,  and  Freiburg;  began 
teaching  at  Strassburg  in  1880;  was  made  as- 
sistant professor  at  Jena  in  1884;  became  full 
professor  of  English  and  Germanic  philology 
there  in  1886;  and  then  in  1893  went  to  Frei- 
burg as  full  professor  of  the  German  languages 
and  literature.  He  became  editor  of  the  Zeit- 
achrift  fur  WortforacHung,  a  member  of  the 
Saxon  Royal  Academy  of  SciencQs,  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Ghent,  and 
member  of  the  academies  at  Munich  and  Heidel- 
berg. Besides  his  very  valuable  Etymologiachea 
Worterbuck  der  deutachen  Sprache  ( 7th  ed., 
1910),  he  wrote  Stammbildungslehre  der  altger- 
maniachen  Dialekte  {2d  ed.,  1899)  ;  Von  Luther 
bia  Leasing,  aprachgeachichtliche  Aufaatze  (4th 
ed.,  1904)  ;  Angelaiichsiachea  Lcsebuck  (3d  ed., 
1902)  ;  Deutache  Studentenaprache  (1895), 
With  Lutz  he  published  English  Stymologg 
(1898),  and  to  Paul's  Qrundriaa  der  germa- 
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niBckm  Philologie  he  contributed  "Vorgeachichte 
der  germaniBchen  Sprachen"  and  "Qeschichte 
der  englischen  Sprache"  (2d  ed.,  1899).  Among 
his  other  important  works  are  Rotu>eUoh 
Quellm  und  Wortaohatz  der  09u»er$praohe 
(1901);  Mittelmgliaches  Leaebuch  (1904  ;  2d 
ed.,  1912)  ;  Umer  Deutsch  (2d  ed.,  1910) ; 
Beemanrusprache  (1911);  Wortforschung  und 
Wortgeschickte  (1912);  Vorgeachichte  der  alt- 
germaniache  Sprache  (1913). 

KNABL,  knat'l,  Joseph  (1819-81).  An 
AuBtrian  sculptor,  bom  at  Flless,  Tirol.  The 
Bon  of  a  poor  peasant,  he  tended  cattle  when  a 
boy,  was  first  instructed  by  the  wood  carver 
Franz  Renn  at  Imst,  and  afterward  in  Munich 
1^  Entres  and  Anaelm  Sickinger.  Deeply  inter- 
red in  mediceval  German  wood  sculpture,  the 
revival  of  which  he  made  his  chief  aim,  he 
studied  its  best  specimens  in  Bavaria,  Tirol,  and 
on  the  Rhine,  ana  afterward  produced  in  Munich 
a  series  of  sterling  works  in  wood  and  marble, 
the  moat  remarkable  of  which  is  the  "Corona* 
tion  of  the  Vti^fin,"  on  the  high  altar  in  the 
Frauenkirche.  He  was  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy, at  which  a  q>ecial  chair  was  created  for 
him  in  1863,  and  for  many  years  was  director 
of  Meyer'a  Institute  for  Ecclesiastic  Art. 

KITACEFTJSS,  knIlk'RiSs',  Hebua-NN  (1848- 
).  A  German  painter  and  writer  on  art. 
He  was  bom  at  Wis^n  (Rhenish  Prussia)  and 
studied  at  the  DQsseldorf  Academy  and  later 
under  Bendemann  and  Gebhardt.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  KUnatlermono- 
graphie»,  a  popular  illustrated  series  of  mono- 
graphs of  the  great  artists,  published  at  Biele- 
feld, and  as  the  author  of  several  of  these 
monographs,  viz.,  Holbein  the  Younger  (4th  ed., 
1902),  Velazquez  (6th  ed.,  1906),  Rubens  (9th 
ed.,  1609),  Rembrandt  (11th  ed.,  1900),.DUrer 

(lOth  ed.,   1909),  Titian    (1910),  Van  Dyck 

(5th  ed.,  1910),  Raphael  (12th  ed.,  1912), 
Michelangelo  (Uth  ed.,  1912),  Menzel  (9th  ed., 
1012),  Murillo  (new  ed.,  1913),  Frans  Hals 

(new  ed.,  1913).  He  also  wrote  a  Biatory  of 
German  Art  (1888)  and  collaborated  with  M.  G. 
Zimmermann  in   a  TJniveraal  Hiatory  of  Art 

(Bielefeld,  1900).  His  best-known  paintings 
are  the  mural  decorations  of  the  High  School 
at  Wohlau,  the  Ruhmeshalle,  Berlin,  and  the 
Court  House  of  Cassel;  and  the  large  historical 
composition,  "Entry  of  the  German  Emperor 
into  Jerusalem"  (1002).  Knackfuss  was  w- 
pointed  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  u 
Cassel  in  1880  and  lecturer  on  the  history  of 
art  in  1890. 

XNAFF,  knap,  Albert  (179&-1864).  A  Ger- 
man poet,  author  of  many  of  the  b^t  modern 
German  hymns.  He  studied  theolt^  and  after 
holding  various  positions  in  the  Protestant 
church  became  in  1836  the  principal  cler^man 
in  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  As  a  poet,  Knapp  worked  ehiefiy  in 
the  religious  field  and  did  much  to  revive  that 
long-neglected  branch  of  poetry.  Many  of  his 
hymns  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chriatoterpe,  a 
periodical  edited  by  hira  from  1833  to  1853.  His 
other  works  include:  Chriatliche  Oedichte 
(1829);  Oedichte,  ncueste  Folge  (1843);  the 
cycles,  Bohenataufen  (1839 )  and  BUder  der 
VoTKelt  ( 1862 ) .  To  hymnology  Knapp  con- 
tributed his  Evangeliacher  Liederachatz  filr 
Kirche  und  Baua  (1837),  a  valuable  collection 
of  Christian  hymns  of  all  ages,  to  which  his 
Vhriatenlieder  (1841)  forms  a  splendid  supple- 
ment.   Consult  Karl  Gcrok,  Albert  Knapp  ala 


aohu>6biaoher  Di4^er  (Stuttgart,  1881),  and 
Martin  Knapp,  A.  Knapp  ala  Diohter  und 
Bchrifiateller  (TUbiogen,  1913). 

KNAPF,  n6p,  Cbables  (1868-  ).  An 
American  classical  scholar,  born  in  New  York 
City.  He  graduated  in  1887  from  Columhift 
Universi^,  where  he  was  afterward  for  three 
years  prize  fellow  in  classical  philology,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1890,  and  then 
tutorial  fellow  (1800-91).  In  1691  he  became 
instmctor  in  classical  philolog}'  at  Barnard 
College,  Columbia,  in  1902  adjunct  professor, 
and  in  1906  professor.  He  contributed,  eepe- 
cially  on  Roman  life  and  Latin  literature,  to  the 
Amerioon  Journal  of  Philology^  the  C/oMiool 
Jourrvil,  Glaaaical  Philology,  the  Claaaical  Re-' 
view,  and  the  Claaaical  Weekly  (of  which  he 
became  managing  editor  in  1906).  In  1906  also 
he  was  elected  secretary  treasurer  of  the  Classi- 
cal Association  of  the  Atlantic  States.  He 
edited  Storiea  from  Aulua  Oelliva  (1864);  £re- 
leotiona  from  Viri  Roma  (1896),  with  R.  Arrow- 
smith;  and,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  index, 
Vergil's  JEneid,  i-vi,  with  selections  from  books 
vii-xii  ( 1901 ) .  For  the  second  edition  of  the 
New  Intebnationai.  EivcrcLOP^iA  he  had 
charge  of  the  department  of  classical  philolc^. 

ENAPP,  kn&p,  Gbobq  Fbiedbioh  ( 1842- 
).  A  German  economist  and  statisticiaji, 
bom  at  Gieasen.  He  was  educated  at  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  GOttingen.  At  the  age  of  25  he  t>e- 
came  head  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  Leipzig 
and  two  years  later  (1869)  became  assistant 

Erofessor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
eipzig.  In  1874  he  went  to  Strassburg  «a 
professor  of  political  economy.  His  works  are 
mostly  on  the  subject  of  population  and  on  the 
history  of  agriculture:  Deber  die  Ermittelung 
der  Sterblichkeit  (1860) ;  Theorie  dea  Bevolker- 
ungatcechaela  (1874);  Die  Bauembefreiung  und 
der  Uraprung  der  Landarbeiter  in  den  Htem 
Teilen  Preuaaena  ( 1887 ) ;  Die  Landarbeiter  in 
Knechtachaft  und  Freikeit  (1891);  Grund- 
herraohaft  und  Rittergut  ( 1897 ) ;  Staatlioke 
Theorie  dea  Qeldea  (1905). 

KNAPP,  (Jakob)  Hebhan  (1832-1911).  A 
German-American  oculist  and  aurist,  born  in 
Dauborn,  Prussia.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gieasen  in  1854;  studied  in  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  London;  was  professor  of  ophthal- 
mology in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  from 
1864  to  1868;  emigrated  to  Xew  York  in  the 
latter  year  and  in  1869  founded  the  New  Yoric 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  ophthalmology  in  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Medical  College  from  1882  to  1888.  when 
he  accepted  the  corresponding  chair  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgetms  (Columbia). 
Dr.  Knapp  was  made  professor  emeritus  In 
1902.  He  wrote  a  number  of  excellent  mono- 
napha  on  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and  eye,  estab- 
lished the  Archivea  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otol- 
ogy in  1860,  and  published:  Die  intraobularvn 
OeachwOlate  { ;  Cocatne  and  ita  Uaea  in 
Ophthalmic  and  General  Surgery  (1885);  /»- 
ceatigation  on  Fermentation,  Putrefaction,  and 
Suppuration  (1886) ;  Cataract  Extraction  with- 
out Iridectomy  (1887). 

KNAPP,  nap,  Mabtin  Augustine  (1843- 
I!'23).  An  American  commerce  specialist,  bom 
at  Spofford,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  graduated 
at  Wesleyun  University  in  1868,  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar  in  1860,  and  in  1870 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trom  1877  to  1883  he  was  city  attorney  of 
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Syracuse.  He  made  a  partlealar  itudy  of  eoiv 
poration  law.  From  1891  to  1010  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiesion, 
of  which  he  was  chairman  after  1808.  He  re- 
signed in  1910  when  appointed  additional  cir- 
cuit judge  by  President  Taft,  who  assigned  him 
tor  five  years  to  the  United  States  Commerce 
Court  as  presiding  judge.  Upon  the  dissolution 
of  this  court,  in  1913,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appalls  of  the  fourth  judicial 
etrenit.  Under  the  original  and  the  amended 
Erdman  Act  Knapp  had  served  as  mediator  in 
numerous  railway  labor  disputes,  and  when  the 
Erdman  Act  was  superseded  in  1913  by  the 
Newlanda  Act,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation created  thereby.  For  the  year  1910-11 
he  was  a  vice  president  of  the  American  Sta- 
tistical Association.  He  wrote  a  mon<M|;rapb  on 
Railroad  Pooling  (1890),  No.  179  of  the  Puhli- 
cations  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  and  IfaUottal  Regulation  of 
Railroads  (1905). 

KWAPP,  Samuel  Lweenzo  (1784^1838).  An 
American  lawyer  and  author.  He  was  liorn  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1804,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Massacbnsetts,  served  as  colonel  in  the  coast- 
guard  militia  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  later 
became  a  joumalist  in  Boston.  He  edited  the 
Boston  Oaeette  and  the  Boston  Monthly  Maga- 
irine  and  in  1820  founded  the  National  Republi- 
can. The  Republican  not  proving  a  success,  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  1828  in  New 
York.  His  writings  include:  Travels  in  yorth 
America,  hy  Ali  Bey  (1818);  Memoirs  of  Gen- 
eral Lafayette  (1824);  The  Genius  of  Free- 
masonry <I828);  American  Biography  (1833); 
Life  of  Aaron  Burr  (1835);  Life  of  AtKirew 
Jookmn  (1836) ;  The  Baehelor,  and  Other  Tales 
( 1830) . 

KNAPP,  WaLlAU  Iheland  ( 1835-1908 ) . 
An  American  writer,  bom  at  Greenport,  L.  I. 
He  studied  at  New  Yorlc  University  and  grad- 
uated at  Madison,  now  Colgate,  University  in 
1860.  From  1860  to  1866  he  was  professor  of 
modem  languages  at  Madison,  and  during  the 
two  years  immediately  following  taught  the 
same  subjects  at  Vassar.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  next  11  years  in  Spain,  where  he 
collected  a  valuable  library.  Upra  his  return 
(1879)  he  accepted  the  Street  profeBSorship  ot 
modern  languages  at  Yale,  in  1892  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  after 
1895  lived  chiefly  in  England  and  Prance.  His 
works  include:  Obras  Po4ticas  de  Don  Diego 
Burtado  de  Mendoza  (2  vols.,  1876-77) ;  Oram- 
mar  of  the  Modem  Bpaniah  Language  (1882) ; 
Life,  Writings,  and  Correspondence  of  George 
Borroto  (2  vols.,  1899) ;  Borroufs  Lavengro  and 
the  Romany  Rye  (1900);  Poaoual  L&pee,  by 
Mme.  PardoBazAn  (1905). 

EKAPSACE,  nfip'sak  (Dutch  knapeak,  from 
knappen,  to  eat  +  nak,  sack).  The  bag  or  case 
in  which  the  soldier  carries  his  kit  wlien  on  the 
inarch,  usually  worn  suspended  between  the 
shouldecs.  The  new  United  States  model  haver- 
sack ana  new  pack  carrier  (1014)  have  replaced 
the  old  knapsack  and  haversack  in  the  United 
States  army.  The  new  devices  are  carried  as  a 
back  padc,  however.   See  Kit;  Havebsack. 

KSAVS,  knouB,  Ludwig  (1829-1910).  A 
German  genre  painter  of  the  younger  Dtlssel- 
dorf  school.  He  wfl9  born  at  Wiesbaden  and 
studied  from   1845  to   1852  under  Sohn  cni 


Schadow  in  Dttsseldorf.  His  early  wm-ks,  liW 
"The  Gamblers,"  in  the  DQsseldori  Crallery,  are 
in  the  manner  of  that  school,  being  dark  and 
heavy  in  color.  This  deficiency  was  remedied 
by  study  at  Paris,  whither  he  went  in  1852  and 
enrolled  as  a  pupil  of  Couture.  In  1853  his 
"Morning  after  the  Kermess"  received  the  second 
gold  medal  of  the  Salon  and  made  him  a  cele- 
brated painter.  Except  for  a  year's  study  in 
Italy,  he  remained  in  Paris  until  1860.  His 
chief  works  of  this  period  include  **The  Golden 
Wedding,"  "The  Baptism,"  and  "The  Prome- 
nade," purchased  for  the  Luxembourg.  From 
1861  to  1866  he  practiced  at  Berlin,  producing 
such  works  as  "Boys  Playing  Cards,"  "Looking 
for  a  Bride"  (Wiesbaden  Museum),  and  "His 
Highness  on  his  Travels."  The  next  eight  years 
of  liis  life  "saw  the  production  of  much  of  his 
best  work,  including  "The  Children's  Festival** 
(National  Oaltery,  Berlin),  "In  Great  Distress," 
and  "The  Village  Prince."  From  1874  to  1883 
he  was  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
continuing  to  reside  in  that  city  until  his  death. 
Hie  color  was  at  this  time  improved  by  the 
study  of  Dutch  masters.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  his  last  period  were:  "The 
Holy  Family"  and  "The  Road  to  Ruin,"  both 

Sainted  in  1876  and  now  in  .the  Metropolitan 
[useum  of  Art,  New  York;  "Behind  the  Cur- 
tain" (1880),  Dresden  CfaHerv;  "The  Bag 
Baby"  (1880)  and  "A  Village  Festival"  (1881), 
both  in  the  Vanderbilt  collection,  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York;  and  "A  Duel."  During 
his  last  period  Knaus  also  painted  a  series  of 
"Idyls,"  with  nudes  in  a  rather  classical  s^lc, 
of  which  an  important  example  is  in  the  Wies- 
baden Museum.  The  moat  famous  examples  of 
his  portraits,  whieh  are  genre  in  character,  are 
those  of  the  scientist  ^Imholtz  and  the  hta- 
torian  MommseA,  both  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Berlin.  The  art  of  Knaus  is  best  represented  in 
the  public  collections  of  Germany  arid  in  some 
of  the  United  States — the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York,  possessing  eight  examples ; 
the  Walters  collection,  Baltimore,  two.  Among 
hie  many  distinctions  were  the  great  gold  medal 
of  the  Berlin  Exhibition  of  1861  and  the  grand 
medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin,  Munich,  and 
many  other  academies;  an  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  a  Knight  of  the  Prussian  Order 
Pour  le  M£rite. 

As  admirable  illustrations  of  popular  life, 
the  paintings  of  Knaus  are  pleasing  to  the 
general  public,  but  they  are  no  less  so  to  con- 
noisseurs by  reason  of  their  excellent  color  and 
sound  drawing.  He  was  the  first  to  pass  from 
mere  illustration  to  genre  pictures,  which  were 
at  the  same  time  excellent  paintings  and  as 
such  occupied  an  im^rtant  position  in  the 
history  of  German  pamting.  They  abound  in 
humor  and  excel  particularly  in  the  portrayal 
of  childhood;  but  the  figures  are  not  always 
natural,  the  posing  being  sometimes  obvious. 
Consult  the  chief  authority  on  Knaus,  Pietsch, 
who  wrote  a  volume  of  the  KilnstlermonO' 
graphien  (Bielefeld,  1896) ,  a  comprehensive 
article  in  Die  Ktmst  unserer  Zeit,  vol.  xlii 
(Munich,  190Z),  and  edited  an  album  of  his 
works  published  by  ^e  Berlin  Photographic 
Society. 

KNEBBL,  Icna'bel,  Kabi,  Lxjdwiq  ton- { 1744- 
1834).  A  German  poet  and  translator,  born  at 
the  castle  of  Wallerstein,  Bavaria.  After  study- 
ing law  at  the  University  of  Halle^  be  served. 
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for  10  years  as  as  officer  in  the  Prussian  army 
and  in  1774  became  tutor  to  Prince  Konatantin 
at  Weimar  and  accompanied  him  and  bis  brother 
on  a  journey  to  France.  On  this  occasion  he 
called  upon  Goethe  at  Frankfort  and  thus  first 
introduced  him  to  the  hereditary  Prince  Karl 
August.  After  the  early  death  of  his  pupil  he 
retired  in  1779  with  the  rank  of  major  at  Earl 
August's  court  at  Weimar  and  a  pension  for 
life,  and  henceforth  lived  in  intimate  associa- 
tion with  that  famous  literary  circle  of  which 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland  were  the 
guiding  stars.  In  1798  he  married  Luise  Ru- 
dorff,  diamber  singer  to  the  Duchess  Amalie, 
retired  to  Ilmenau,  and  in  1805  removed  to  Jena. 
Although  his  own  poems — Bymnen,  Elegien, 
LebmablUten  in  Distichen,  and  others — are  to 
be  commended  for  their  classical  puvity  of  form, 
he  is  more  especially  remembered  for  his  excel- 
lent translations  of  the  Elegits  of  Propertius 
(1798),  of  the  De  Rerum  Xatura  of  Lucretius 
(1821),  and  of  Alfieri's  tragedy  Saul  (1820). 
His  highly  interesting  correspondence  with 
Goethe,  Briefwechael  mit  Goethe,  was  edited  by 
Guhrauer  (Leipzig,  1861).  Consult  C.  F.  Beau- 
lien-Abirconnay,  Anna  Amalia,  Karl  August  wtd 
der  Minister  von  Fritat^  (Weimar,  1874),  and 
Hugo  von  Knebel-DoberitZ)  Soti  Ludujig  voh 
Knehel  (ib.,  1890). 
KNEE,    Houbehaid's.     See  Housemaid's 

RXEE. 

KNEE'CAP'.    See  Patexla. 

KNEE  JEBK,  or  Patellar  Keflex.  The 
name  given  to  the  phenomenon  resulting  from 
striking  lightly  the  tendon  uniting  the  patella 
to  Uie  tibia.  The  knee  jerk  is  elicited  by  hav- 
ing the  patient  cross  the  knees,  relaxing  the 
upper  leg,  and  then  with  the  hnger  tip  or  a 
special  hammer  striking  the  tendon  named  just 
below  tlie  kneecap.  A  slight  involuntary  kick 
results,  in  a  person  in  normal  condition.  The 
knee  jerk  is  increased  in  certain  diseases,  aa 
hysteria,  neurasthenia,  spastic  parapl^ia,  hemi- 
plf^ia,  etc.  It  is  diminished  or  entirely  absent 
in  lead  poisoning,  locomotor  ataxia,  chronic 
alcoholism,  etc.  The  nerves  involved  are  the 
fourth  lumbar  pair;  the  peripheral  nerve  is  the 
anterior  crural.  The  muscles  taking  part  in 
the  sudden  contraction  are  those  constituting  the 
(juadriceps  extensor  temoris.  This  phenomenon 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  nerv- 
ous diseases. 

KNEE  JOINT.  The  articulation  between  the 
femur  or  thigh  bone  above  and  the  tibia  or  sbin 
hone  below.  A  third  bone,  the  patella  or  knee- 
cap— one  of  the  sesamoid  bones  (see  Sesamoid 
Bone)  and  not  a  true  bone  of  the  skeleton — also 
enters  into  the  structure  of  this  joint  anteriorly. 
The  articular  surfaces  of  these  bones  are  covered 
with  cartilage,  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane, 
which  is  the  moat  extensive  in  the  body,  and 
connected  togotlier  by  ligaments,  some  of  ' which 
lie  external  to  the  joint,  while  others  occupy  its 
interior. 

The  most  important  of  the  external  ligaments 
are  the  anterior  or  ligamentum  patellte,  which  is 
in  reality  that  portion  of  the  quadriceps  ex- 
tensor cruris  which  is  continued  from  the  knee- 
cap to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia;  one  internal 
and  two  external  lateral  ligaments:  a  posterior 
ligament;  and  a  capsular  ligament,  which  sur- 
rounds, the  joint  in  the  intervals  left  by  the 

{treceding  ligaments.     The  positions  of  these 
igamcnts  are  audiciently   indicated  by  their 
names.   Of  the  internal  ligaments,  the  two  cru- 


cial, so  called  because  they  cross  each  other,  are 
the  most  important.  The  external  and  internal 
semilunar  cartilages  are  two  crescentic  plates 
of  cartilage;  the  outer  part  of  each  is  thidc,  the 
inner  free  border  thin.  Each  cartilage  covers 
nearly  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  oorresponding 


vnnoAL  swmoN  or  the  riobt  knbb  joint  in  tbi  i 

POBTBRIoa  DIKKcnON. 

mj.if.e.,  muacular  fibres  of  quadrioope  extenaor;  u.aim.Me.. 
extension  of  synovial  sac  of  knee  upon  femur:  t.tt.e..  tendon  of 
quadriceps  extensor  fortnins  fibrous  capsule  of  joint;  pa.,  pa- 
tella; pre.pnl.b.,  prepatellar  bursa;  con.  jVm.,  condyle  of  femur 
inner;  lin.mu.,  iiitamentum  roucosum;  }al.  tif.lig.,  fatty  tuMia 
between  liKameatuna  patells  and  synovial  sac;  lig.paU,, 
raentum  pat«lls;  b.li^.paU.,  bursa  beneath  ligamenturn  pa- 
telUe;  tih„  tibia:  fiUJw.,  fatty  tissue;  o.«vn.nunn.,  opening  in 
synovial  membrane  behind  eruoial  ligament  leading  into  innw 
halt  of  joint;  syn.  mem.,  iiyuovial  membrane refleotod  e^  cru- 
cial ligaments;  ant.cru.tw.,  cut  end  of  anterior  crucial  liga- 
ment; p(Nrtj»w.Iv.,  poaterior  cruoal  ligament;  lia.vin.,  ugpr 
ment  of  Winalow, 

articular  surface  of  the  tibia  and  by  its  form 
deepens  these  surfaces  for  firmer  articulation 

with  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 

The  chief  movements  of  this  joint  are  those 
of  a  hinge  joint,  viz.,  flrrtion  and  extension; 
but  it  is  also  capable  of  idight  rotatory  motion 
when  the  knee  is  halt-flexed.  During  flection  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  glide  backward 
upon  the  condyles  of  the.  femur,  while  in  ex- 
tension they  glide  forward.  The  whde  range  of 
motion  of  this  joint,  from  extreme  flection  to 
extreme  extwsion,  is  about  150  degrees.  Judg- 
ing from  its  articular  surfaces,  which  have  com- 
paratively little  adaptation  for  each  other,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  was  a  weak  and  in- 
secure joint;  and  yet  it  is  very  rarelv  dislocated. 

KNEELAND,  ne'land,  Abneb  ("1774-1844). 
An  American  Deist.  He  was  bom  at  Gardner, 
Mass.,  April  6,  1774,  and  was  flrst  a  Baptist 
preacher,  then  a  Universalist,  and  finally  a  De- 
ist. From  1821  to  1823  he  edited  a  Universalist 
periodical  in  Philadelphia,  in  1828  he  edited  the 
Olive  Branch  in  New  York,  and  in  1832  founded 
in  Buston  the  Investigator,  a  weekly  txpositor 
of  free  thought.  He  was  also  for  several  years 
in  Boston  the  instructor  of  a  deistical  society 
meeting  in  Julien  Hall,  wiiere  in  18.10  William 
Lloyd  (Harrison,  when  elsewhere  prohibited,  de- 
livered his  lectures  against  slavery.  In  1836  he 
was  tried  in  Boston  for  blasphemy.  He  died 
Aug.  27,  1844.    Among  his  publications  were: 
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The  Deiet  { IS22}  Lecturet  on  Vniveraal  Salva- 
tion (1824)  ;  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1822);  A  Review  of  the  Svidenoea  of 
Christianity  (1829). 

KNXB'LAlirD,  Samcel  (1821-68).  An  Amer- 
ican naturalist  and  phyBician,  bom  in  Boaton, 
Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  University 
in  1840,  from  its  medical  school  in  1843,  and 
studied  medicine  two  years  in  Paris.  In  1845 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston,  lec- 
turing also  on  anatomy  in  Harvard  University. 
He  became  professor  of  zoiilogy  and  physiology 
in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  lo 
1866  and  also  ita  secretary.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  as  army  surgeon.  Kneeland 
traveled  extensively  for  the  study  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  phenomena  in  Brazil,  Ice- 
mnd,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  through  the  copper 
r^on  around  Lalce  Superior,  etc.  In  1851  he 
edited  with  an  introduction  Smith's  History  of 
the  Human  Species  and  from  1866  to  1869  edited 
the  Annual  of  Sdentifio  Discovery.  He  contrib- 
uted largely  to  scientiAe  {Kriodicals  and  wrote 
numerous  articles  on  zoSlogicBl  and  medical  sub- 
jects for  the  American  Cyclopadia  and  the  yew 
American  Cyclopcedia.  His  book-form  publica- 
tions include:  Wonders  of  the  Tosemite  Valley 
and  of  California  (1871) ;  An  American  in  Ire- 
land (1876) ;  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes 
(1888). 

XNEELANI},  Stillman  Fostis  (1845- 
1926).  An  American  lawyer,  bom  at  South 
Stukel^,  Quebec  Province,  Canada.  He  studied 
at  McGill  Univerai^,  Montreal,  and  at  Union 
Coll^  (New  York  State),  served  in  the  Unitm 
army  in  the  Civil  War,  and,  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1889,  practiced  in  New  York  City  from  1872 
till  his  retirement.  He  framed  and  in  1886  se- 
cured the  passage  of  an  act  which  abolished 
perpetual  imprisonment  for  debt  in  New  York 
State.  In  1894  he  was  elected  to  the  State  As- 
sembly and  in  1896-^98  was  Judge-Advocate-Oen- 
eral  on  the  staff  of  Oovemor  Bla(^.  Besides 
sereral  legal  treatises,  he  pabllshed  Law,  Law- 
yers, and  Lambs  (1910)  and  Random  Rhymes 
of  a  Busy  Barrister  (1911). 

KNEIPP,  knip,  Sebastian  (1821-97).  A 
German  priest,  the  inventor  of  a  special  kind  of 
water  cure.  He  was  bom  in  Stefansried,  Ba- 
varia, and  began  life  as  a  weaver.  His  attention 
was  turned  to  the  study  of  medicine  while  pre- 
paring for  the  priesthood,  and  a  trifling  acci- 
dent is  said  to  nave  led  to  systematic  experi- 
ments  in  his  water-cure  treatment,  of  which  one 
feature  is  that  patients  are  compelled  to  walk 
barefooted  in  the  snow  in  winter  and  barefooted 
on  the  wet  grass  in  summer.  Sunshine,  fresh 
air,  water,  and  a  definite  object  or  routine  ac- 
tivity at  stated  hours  are  the  chief  factors  in  the 
Kneipp  treatment.  In  W6rishofen,  Swabia, 
where  Kneipp  lived  as  a  priest,  many  patients 
are  treated  after  his  methods.  Societies  bear- 
ing his  name  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  He  wrote:  Meine  Wasserkur  (1887;  69th 
ed.,  1001;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1891) ;  So  sollt 
ihr  leleu  (1889  ;  2Sth  ed.,  1900) ;  Kinderpflege  in 
gestmden  und  kranken  Tagen  (1891;  12th  ed., 
1896);  Mein  Testament  (1894;  15th  ed.,  1900); 
Vortrdye  in  Worishofen  (1894-98).  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  in  Kempten  (1808- 
99).  Consult:  Rbein,  Das  Buch  vom  Pfarrer 
Kneipp  (Kempten,  1891) ;  Vems,  Vater  Kneipp, 
«em  Leben  und  Wirken  (lb.,  1897) ;  Das  gross* 
Kneipphueh  (Milwaukee,  1004). 

KHEISXIs  kni'zel,  Fbanz  (1866-1926).  A 


(jerman-American  violinist,  bora  in  Rumania, 
of  German  parentage.  He  was  educated  in  Bu- 
charest and  studied  violin  under  Grtin  and  Hell- 
mesberger  in  Vienna.  From  the  position  of  con- 
cert master  in  Bilse's  orchestra,  Berlin,  he  was 
called  by  Gerioke  in  1885  to  become  first  vi<4in 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  organized  the  famous  Kneisel 
Quartet,  which  has  l)ecome  the  best-known  quar- 
tet in  the  United  States  and  is  a  peer  of  any 
similar  European  organization.  In  1903  he  re- 
signed from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  moved  to  New  York,  where  he  became  head 
of  the  violin  department  of  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  With  his  quartet  he  made  several 
European  tours.  In  1907  he  acted  as  a  member 
of  the  jury  for  the  violin  competition  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  Yale  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  Mus.D.  in  1911. 

KNEIXEK,  nsnsr,  Sn  Godfbet  ( 1846- 
1723).  A  German  portrait  painter,  who  worked 
chiefly  in  England.  He  was  born  at  LUbeck, 
Germany,  Aug.  8,  1646,  the  son  of  a  portrait 
painter  nam^  Kniller.  He  studied  painting 
under  Ferdinand  Bol  at  Amsterdam,  with  occa- 
sional lessons  from  Rembrandt.  With  his- 
brother  Ferdinand,  who  was  also  a  painter,  he 
then  went  to  Italy,  studying  at  Rome  and  espe- 
cially at  Venice.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he 
painted  with  sucoesa  ot  Nuremberg,  Hamburg, 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  167r)  he  went  to  England. 
He  was  given  an  opportunity  to  portray  Charles 
JI  at  the  same  sitting  with  Sir  Peter  Lely  and 
at  once  won  favor  by  his  superior  rapidity  nf 
execution  and  excellent  likeness.  Being  hand- 
some and  witty,  his  success  at  court  was  as- 
sured. On  the  death  of  Lely,  in  1680,  he  was 
made  court  painter.  His  sitters  included  the 
pern»)s  of  rank  and  distinction  of  his  day.  He 
painted  14  reigning  sovereigns,  among  whom 
were  Louis  XIV,  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England  from  Cliarlee  II  to  George 
I.  After  having  been  knighted  by  William  III 
in  1693  and  made  Baronet  by  George  I  in  1715, 
he  died  in  London,  Oct.  19,  1723,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Modern  criticism  does 
not  indorse  the  eult^es  of  Kneller's  painting  by 
Dryden,  Addison,  and  other  distinguished  con- 
temporaries. His  art  was  modeled  on  that  of 
Van  Dyck;  his  canvases  are  smoothly  painted, 
with  much  elegance  and  little  character.  His 
best-known  works  are  the  "Beauties"  of  Hamp- 
ton Court,  12  ladies  of  William  Ill's  court, 
painted  as  a  eounterpiece  to  Lely's  series  for 
Charles  II;  and  the  "Kit-Cat  Club/'  now  in  pri- 
vate possession  in  London.  Kneller  himself 
esteemed  hia  portrait  of  Francis  Couplet,  a  con- 
verted Chinese,  his  best  work.  t)onsuIt  Acker- 
mann,  Der  Fortrdt-Maler  Kneller  im  Verhdltniss 
zur  Kunstbildung  seiner  Zeit  (LUbeck,  1845), 
and  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxi 
(London,  1892).  See  Plate  of  Nbwton,  Sib 
Isaac. 

ENELLEB  HAIiL.  The  British  army  train- 
ing college  for  bandmasters,  instrumentalists, 
etc.  The  school  was  first  instituted  as  a  govern- 
ment institution  in  1857,  although  part  of  the 
expenses  was  met  by  a  tax  of  £10  per  annum 
from  each  regiment  in  the  service.  Ten  years 
later  the  government  took  over  the  entire  re- 
sptmaibility.  It  is  situated  at  Twickenham, 
near  London,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Sir  Qodfr^  Kneller. 

KNSSEBECK,  knfi'ze-hftk,  Kabl  Fsiedbioh, 
Baboit  von  deh  (1768-1848).   A  Pnuaian  gen- 
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eral,  born  at  Karwe.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1782,  distinguiBhed  himself  in  the  campaigns 
of  1792  and  1794,  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of 
major  on  the  general  staff  (1602),  and  at  Auer- 
st&dt  (1806)  saved  his  King  from  capture. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  served  wiUi  the  Rub* 
sian  allies  and  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  battle 
of  Pultnsk.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  lived 
in  retirement  until  1809,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Bohemia  on  a  diplomatic  errand.  Three  years 
afterward  he  was  Bent  to  Russia  to  urge  the 
Prussian  policy  of  peace  and  after  the  failure 
of  this  miesion  was  made  adjutant  general,  in 
which  post  he  exercised  a  potent  and  frequently 
unfortunate  influence  on  the  King,  especially 
in  his  attempt  to  oust  BlQcher  in  1815.  In  1831 
he  succeeded  Gneisenau  in  command  of  the  army 
of  observation  <hi  the  Polish  frontier.  He  was 
made  field  marshal  on  his  retirement  in  1847. 
He  was  a  poet  of  some  popularity  and  wrote  a 
Lob  dea  Kriegea  (1806),  which  was  a  favorite 
in  his  day.  Consult  Lehmann,  Knesebeck  und 
Bchon  (Leipzig,  1875). 

KNIAZHNIN,  knyazh-n6n^  Yakov  Bo^ao- 
viTcn  (1742-91).  A  Russian  dramatist,  bom 
in  Pskov,  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Acad- 
emy (1783).  He  was  educated  at  home  and  in 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  and  published 
his  first  poems  while  still  a  student.  •  He  en- 
tered the  army  and  rose  to  be  adjutant  g^eral. 
His  tragedy  Didon  (1769)  was  only  an  imita- 
tion of  Metastasio  and  Lefranc  de  Pompignan, 
but  it  brought  him  xmder  the  notice  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine  II,  whom  he  afterward  assisted 
in  translation.  Through  hij  acquaintance  with 
the  poet  Suman^ov,  nis  future  father-in-law. 
he  was  induced  to  leave  military  life  and  to  de- 
vote himself  to  literature.  His  more  noteworthy 
tragedies  are:  Vladimir  i  Jaropolk  (1779); 
Roaslav  (1784);  Vladishah  (1786).  In  these, 
as  in  his  comedies,  he  adhered  too  closely  to 
French  models.  His  Vadtm,  written  in  1789, 
was  not  published  for  four  ^ears,  because  of 
some  passages  sufficiently  origmal  and  patriotic 
to  alum  &e  Empreea  Oatbarine,  who  caused 
it  to  be  destnqred.  Kniadinln  brought  out  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works  (4  vols.,  1787), 
and  thc^  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  notably 
in  two  volumes  (1847-48). 

XNIAZIEWICZ,  kny&  zev^ch,  KAfi6L  (1762- 
1842).  A  Polish  general,  bom  in  Courland,  of 
noble  family.  He  joined  a  corps  of  cadets  at 
Warsaw  and  in  1778  entered  the  artillery  of  the 
Polish  Republic  Decorated  for  bravery  at  X>u- 
bienka  ( 1792} ,  he  distinguished  himself  at  Ohelm 
and  Gfolkow  (1794)  and  in  the  defense  of  War- 
saw and  rose  rapidly  to  the  grade  of  major 
general.  At  the  ill-fated  battle  of  Maciejowice 
he  was  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  was  cap- 
tured, and  not  set  free  till  the  accession  of  Paul. 
Then  he  joined  the  French  army,  fought  against 
Rome  and  Naples  in  the  Polish  l^on,  was  made 
corps  commander,  and  aeat  to  Paris  with  the 
captured  standards  of  the  campaign.  After  Ma- 
rengo he  raised  a  new  Polish  legion,  commanded 
it  at  Hohenlinden,  but  left  the  French  service 
after  the  Peace  of  Lunevitle  as  soon  as  it  became 
plain  that  Bonaparte  intended  to  do  nothing 
for  Poland.  He  lived  in  retirement  until  1812, 
then  fought  again  for  the  King  of  Westphalia 
under  Poniatowski  at  Smolensk,  and  showed 
himself  a  brilliant  tactician  by  his  masterly 
retreat  frran  Yoronova.  At  Beresina  he  was 
BA  severely  wounded  that  he  had  to  teave  the 
service.    After  the  Peace  of  Paris  he  lived  at 


Dresden,  but  in  1822  his  popularity  among  the 
Poles  made  him  suspicious  in  the  eyes  o?  the 
Russian  government,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for 
eight  months.  He  returned  to  Dresden,  only  to 
leave  his  retirement  a«iin  in  1830  to  plead  for 
the  cause  of  Poland  in  Paris,  and  remained  there 
till  his  death. 

KNIAZNIN,  kttfrlzh'n^n.  Fbanciszkk  Dt- 
ONiZT  (1750-1807).  A  Polish  poet,  bom  at  Vi- 
tebsk. Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  1773,  he 
became  secretary  to  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski. 
Learned,  upright,  sociable,  and  witty,  be  spent 
his  life  in  eul<^zing,  under  classical  names,  in 
numerous  odes  his  patron-  and  that  Prince's 
family.  Besides  making  translatiooa  of  Horace 
and  Ossian,  he  wrote  many  dramas,  of  which 
The  Spartan  Mother  and  The  Gypsies  achieved 
great  vogue.  His  works  were  published  in  seven 
volumes  (Leipzig,  1835).  With  Karpinski  (q.v.) 
and  Naruszewicz  (q.v.)  he  belongs  to  that  group 
of  sentimental  Polish  poets  who  sought  the  most 
artificial  phraseology  and  forms  for  the  opreft- 
sion  of  their  feelings. 

KNICXBBBOC^B,  nlk^hSk-er.  A  name 
used  of  residents  of  New  York  descended  from 
the  old  Dutch  settlers.  It  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  include  old  New  Yorkers  of  other 
stock.  Though  Washington  Irving  made  the 
names  famous  in  his  History  of  "Sew  York,  the 
Knickerbockers  were  among  the  oldest  Duteh 
families  of  the  State.  The  name  appears  in  pub- 
lic records  as  early  as  1709. 

ENIOEEaBOCK^'S  HISTOBY  OF  NEW 
TOfiK.  An  historical  woric  by  Washington 
Irving  (1809).  It  is  a  burlesque  on  Uie  early 
history  of  New  York  City,  purporting  to  hare 
been  written  by  one  Diedricb  Knickerbocker, 
and  gives  an  amusing  account  iA  the  early  Dutch 
citizens.  It  is  said  to  have  bitterly  (tended 
their  descendants  in  Irving's  day. 

KNTPE.    See  Cutlery. 

ENIOdE,  knig'ge,  Anou,  Bakon  vok  (17S2- 
96).  A  German  author,  bom  at  Bredenbeck, 
max  Hanover.  After  having  studied  law  at 
GSttingen,  he  became  aeseeeor  at  CJaasel;  but, 
owing  to  official  .and  social  dissensions,  soon  left 
that  city  and  led  a  wandering  life.  He  lived 
for  short  periods  successively  at  Hanau,  Frank- 
fort, Heidelberg,  and  Hanover  until  1791,  when 
he  made  his  home  in  Brem^  and  was  appointed 
provost.  His  connection  there  with  the  secret 
society  of  the  Illuminati  involved  him  in  un- 
pleasant complications,  and  after  its  suspensi<m 
he  published,  under  the  pseudonym  Philo,  a 
pamphlet  (1788)  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion.  He  is  best  known  through  hia  XJeber  dm 

Umgang  mit  Menschen  (16th  ed.,  1878),  a  col- 
lection of  rules  and  maxima  for  a  happy  and 
useful  life,  once  widely  read  and  showing  great 
observation  and  worldly  wisdom.  All  his  plays 
and  most  of  his  numerous  novels  are  now  for- 
gottm,  and  only  Der  Romam  nwtnes  Lebetu 

(1781-87),  the  comical  romance  Die  Reise  naoh 
Braunschweig  (1792;  new  reprint  in  Kttrseh- 
ner's  Deutsche  N^tionaUitteratur) ,  and  De* 
seligen  Etatsrates  von  Behafakopf  hintm-Uusene 
Papier e  (1792)  deserve  to  be  saved  from  obliv- 
ion.   Consult  Goedeke,  Adolf  Freiherr  Kmgge 

(1844). 

KNIOHT  (AS.  oniht,  onyht,  oneoM,  youth, 
hero,  OHG.  kneht,  Ger.  Ene<At,  boy,  servant; 
probably  connected  ultimately  with  Lat.  gemt*r 
Gk.  yipot,  gmoa,  Skt.  janas,  family,  as  well  as 
With  AS.  eytwng,  Eng.  Mng).  Ori|biaUy  a  man 
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at  aims  bound  to  the  performance  of  certain 
duties.  A  Icni^t  was  usually,  if  not  always,  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  necessarily  soldier,  land- 
h(^er,  and  noble.  In  the  armies  he  served  on 
horsdlMick;  therefore  in  othet  languages  the 
equivalent  term  is  frequently  indicative  of  thia 
fact — ^Freuch  ohevaUer,  Qvtman  lUtttr,  Spanish 
osiolfero.  He  waa  bound  to  aerve  his  lord  for 
a  fixed  time  each  year,  usually  40  days,  but  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  continuously.  (See 
section  on  Military  Organizationt  imder  Fed- 
DAUSU.)  As  a  landholder  he  held  a  fief  from 
his  superior;  the  theoretical  unit  in  the  feudal 
system  was  a  knight's  fee,  which  meant  the  land 
sufficient  for  maintaining  one  knight.  This 
came  to  be  merely  a  unit  of  measure,  and  in- 
•tanoes  are  common  in  which  a  man  petiormed 
service  for  a  fraction  of  a  knight's  fee,  e.g.,  one- 
fifteenth  or  two-thirds.  All  knifj^te  were  nobles, 
although  alt  nobles  were  not  necessarily  knights. 
The  institution  of  knighthood,  as  conferred  by 
investiture  and  with  certain  oaths  and  cere- 
monies, arose  gradually  throughout  Europe  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  feudal  systeuL  The  charac- 
ter of  the  knight^  as  it  was  finally  developed, 
waa  at  once  military  and  religious.  The  defense 
and  recovery  of  the  hcdy  aepmcbre  and  the  pro- 
tection  of  pilgrims  were  objects  to  which,  in  the 
early  times  of  the  institution,  he  was  oftra  sup- 
posed to  devote  himself.  Later  a  code  of 
Kuigbtly  etiquette  was  ddveloped,  of  which. the 
most  prominent  features  were  an  exalted  sense 
of  class  honor  and  a  reverence  for  ladies  amount- 
ing almost,  in  theory,  to  religious  worship. 
Though  this  high  sense  of  honor  towards  the 
membra  of  one^  class  waa  by  no  means  inccm- 
aiatent  witb  a  contempt  for,  and  often  a  total 
disrc^rd  of,  the  rights  of  the  lower  elMses, 
knighthood  at  its  best  was  an  influence  for  the 
refinement  of  life  in  the  Dark  Ages. 
•  The  system  of  Icnight  service,  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  empowered 
the  King,  or  even  a  superior  lord  who  was  a 
Bubject,  to  compel  every  holder  of  a  knight's  fee 
to  become  a  member  of  the  kni^tly  order,  his 
investiture  being  accounted  proof  that  he  pos- 
aesaed  the  requisite  knightly  arms  and  was  sufll- 
ciently  traincn  in  their  use.  In  England,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III,  the  institution  seems  to  have 
been  based  on  a  property  ^qualification,  since  all 
persons  possessed  of  a  certain  yearly  income 
were  forced  to  be  knight«d  under  a  penalty  of 
a  fine.  The  Statute  of  Knights  of  the  first  year 
of  Bdward  II,  r^folating  the  causes  that  were 
to  be  held  valid  to  excuse  a  man  from  knightly 
service,  shows  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
knightly  office  was  not  always  ei^rly  coveted; 
yet  its  social  dignity  was  very  considerable,  for 
even  dukes,  if  not  admitted  into  the  order,  were 
obliged  to  yidd  precedence  to  a  knight  in  any 
royal  pageant  or  public  ceremony.  In  France, 
where  Icnighthood  reached  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion, statutes  of  the  thirteenth  century  show 
that  there  waa  the  same  unwillingness  to  incur 
the  burden  of  knighthood.  After  the  long  war 
between  France  and  England  (see  Hcndbed 
Yeabs'  Wab)  it  became  the  practice  for  the  sov- 
ereign in  England  to  receive  mone^  compensa- 
tions from  subjects  who  were  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive knighthood,  a  system  out  of  which  grew  a 
series  of  grievances,  leading  eventually  to  the 
total  abolition  of  knight  service  in  Che  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

Knighthood,  originally  a  military  distinction, 
mm»,  m  the  sixteenth  century,  to  t>e  oceaeionally 


conferred  on  civilians  as  a  reward  for  valuable 

services  rendered  to  the  crown  or  community. 
The  first  civil  knight  in  England  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who 
won  that  distinction  hy  slaying  the  rebel  Wat 
Tyler  in  the  presence  of  the  King  ( 1381 ).  Since 
the  abolition  of  kni^t  service,  Itnighthood  has 
been  conferred,  wiUiout  any  regard  to  property, 
as  a  mark  of  the  sovereign's  esteem  or  as  a  re- 
ward for  services  of  any  kind,  civil  or  military. 
For  the  ceremonies  practiced  in  conferring 
knighthood  at  different  periods,  see  Cbivalbt. 

Knighthood  could,  theoretically,  be  conferred 
b^  any  person  of  linightty  condition;  but  the 
right  to  bestow  it  was  early  restricted  to  per- 
aons  of  rank  and  afterward  to  the  sovereign  or 
his  representative  as  the  commander  of  an  army. 
In  England  the  sovereign  now  bestows  knight- 
hood by  a  verbal  declaration,  accompanied  with 
a  simple  ceremony  of  imposition  of  the  sword,  or 
by  patent,  when  the  persons  knighted  cannot 
conveniently  come  into  the  presence  of  royalty. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  also  occasion- 
ally, but  rarely,  exercises  a  delated  power  of 
conferring  kni^thood.  In  England  the  orders 
of  knighthood  are  the  Garter,  the  Thistle,  St. 
Patrick,  the  Bath,  St.  Michael  and  St.  Geor^, 
Star  of  India,  Indian  Empire,  and  Royal  Vic- 
torian. Consult:  Sir  N.  H.  Nicholas,  Bisiory 
of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  of  the  British  tSm- 
pire  (4  vols.,  London,  1842) ;  Gautier,  La  chev- 
alerie  (Paris,  1884) ;  J.  H.  L.  Archer,  Orders  of 
Chivalry  from  the  Original  Statutes  of  the  Vari- 
ous Orders  of  Knighthood  (London,  1887).  con- 
tains a  bibliography;  Luchaire,  if onuet  des in«t(- 
tutions  franqaiaea  (Paris,  1802);  Round,  Feu- 
dal England  (London,  1806) ;  Baldwin,  Scutage 
and  Kn^ht  Service  in  England  (Chicago,  1897); 
W.  H.  Schofield,  "Chivalry  in  English  Litera- 
ture," in  Harvard  Studies  in  Comparative  Liter- 
ature, vol.  ii  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1912).  See  (in 
addition  to  Feddalisu  and  Chivalbt)  Bach- 
ELOB;  BAnmsET;  TouBNAMENTS ;  and  separate 
orders,  such  as  Temp  labs,  Kniqhts;  Hospital- 
ma;  grc 

KNIOHT,  AUSTUT  MsLvm  (1854-1027). 
An  American  naval  officer,  born  at  Ware,  Mass. 
He  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1873  and  rose  to  the  ranks  of  cap- 
tain in  1007  and  rear  admiral  in  1011.  He 
served  at  various  stations,  had  charge  of  the 
ordnance  proving  ground  at  Annapolis  in  1885- 
80,  participated  in  the  Cuban  blockade  and  in 
the  Porto  Rico  expedition  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  was  head  of  the  department  of  seaman- 
ship at  the  Naval  Academy  from  1898  to  1001, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  special  board  on 
naval  ordnance  and  president  of  the  joint  army 
and  navy  board  on  smokeless  powders  in  1904- 
07  and  in  1900.  Lator  he  became  commandant 
of  the  Narragansett  Bay  (R.  I.)  Naval  Station 
and  in  1913  also  president  of  the  Naval  War 
College.  He  is  author  of  Modem  Seamanship 
(1901;  Sth  ed.,  1910). 

KNIGHT,  Chabixs  (17»1-1S7S>.  An  Eng- 
lish author,  bom  at  Windsor,  where  his  father 
was  a  bookseller.  He  was  smt  to  school  at 
Ealing,  where  he  gained  some  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  but  he  was  educated  mostly  in  his 
father's  bookshop.  When  a  young  man,  he  set 
himself  to  educate  the  masses  by  raising  the 
tone  of  popular  literature.  In  conjunction  with 
Hawke  Locker  he  founded  the  Plain  English- 
man, a  magazine  of  original  uid  selected  ar- 
tides  (1820-22);  edited  the  Ouordian,  a  liter- 
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ary  and  political  miBcellanv  (1820-22);  and, 
with  the  encouragement  of  Macaulay  and  other«, 
started  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine  { 1823- 
24).  In  1825  Brougham  established  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The 
idea  originated  with  Knight,  who  was  subse- 
quently called  in  to  take  cnarge  of  the  society's 
publications.  For  the  rest  01  his  life  Kniglit 
wielded  immense  influence  as  a  popular  in- 
structor. Among  the  works  which  he  published 
or  edited  are  the  Penny  Magazine  ( 1832-45 ) , 
which  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  circulation  of  nearly 
200,000  copies  weekly;  Penny  Cyclopccdia  (30 
vols.,  1833-44) ;  Library  of  Entertaining  Knoiol- 
edge,  the  volume  on  the  elephant  (1831)  being 
written  by  himself;  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land (1837^4);  London  Pictorially  Illustrated 
(6  vole.,  1841-44)  ;  Old  England,  a  Pictorial 
Museum  of  National  Antiquities  (2  vols.,  1845)  ; 
Half  Hours  untk  the  Best  Authors  (4  vols., 
1847-48);  The  English  Cyclopwdia  (22  vols., 
1854-61)  ;  Pictorial  Shakespeare  (8  vols.,  1838- 
41);  Life  of  Caxton  (1844);  Knowledge  ia 
Power  (1855) ;  and,  above  all,  the  Popular  Hit- 
tory  of  England  (1856-62).  Knight  died  at 
Addlestone,  March  0,  1878.  Consult  his  auto- 
biography, entitled  Pamagea  of  a  Working  Life 
during  Half  a  Century  (3  toU.,  London,  1864- 
65). 

XNIGHT,  Edward  Hbnbt  (1824-83).  An 
American  mechanical  expert.  He  was  born  In 
London,  England,  studied  surgery,  engraving, 
mechanics,  and  civil  engineering,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1845.  He  settled  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  became  a  patent  lawyer.  In 
1863  he  accepted  a  position  m  the  government 
patent  office  in  Washington.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  international  juries  at  the  World's  Fairs 
in  Philadelphia  and  Atlanta,  was  United  States 
commissioner  to  the  World's  Fair  in  Paris  in 
1878,  and  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  tlie  French  government.  He  founded 
the  Ofj^cial  Gazette  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  edited  the  Reports  of  the  Paris  Eaposi- 
tion,  and  published,  besides  many  official  reports 
of  value,  the  American  Mechanical  Dictionary 
(1876)  and  the  2Vew)  Mechanical  Dictionary 
(1884). 

KNIGHT,  Ellis  Cornelia  (1757-1837).  An 
English  author,  daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Sir 
Joseph  Kni^t.  At  bis  death  (1775)  his  widow 
and  child  went  to  live  in  Italy,  and,  when  her 
mother  also  died,  Cornelia  returned  to  England 
in  charge  of  her  friends.  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Admiral  Nelson  (1799).  She  was  companion  to 
Queen  Charlotte  (1805-13),  afterward  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  h^  autobiography,  not 
written  to  gratify  the  craving  for  details  of 
court  life,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  reliable 
narration  of  facte.  It  was  edited  and  published 
posthumously  (1861).  Other  books  of  hers  are: 
Dmarhas  (1790),  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Bas- 
selas;  two  heavy  romances,  Marcus  Flaminius 
(1702),  a  didactic  romance  aiming  to  give  a 

fiicture  of  Roman  military,  pqjjtical.  and  social 
ife,  and  Sir  Quy  de  Lusignan  (1833) ;  her  chief 
work,  A  Description  of  Latium  or  La  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma  (1805);  besides  a  volume  of 

?rayer  and  hymns  from  the  German  (1832). 
he  last  20  years  of  her  life  were  spent  abroad, 
and  she  died  in  Paris. 

KNIOHT,  John  Pbescoit  (1803-81).  An 
English  portrait  and  genre  painter.  He  was 
bom  at  Stafford,  son  of  the  comedian,  Edward 
Knl^t,  who  placed  him  as  clerk  with  a  West 


India  merchant.  The  merchant  having  failed, 
young  Knight  amused  himself  by  copying  from 
Benjamin  West's  work,  which  he  did  so  well 
that  his  father  allowed  him  to  become  a  pupil 
of  Sass  and  of  Geoi^  Clint  and  in  1823  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  His  best-known  works  are 
his  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  the 
London  City  Club,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  for 
Christ's  Hospital,  Sir  George  Burrows  for  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  the  group  portraits 
"Waterloo  Banquet"  and  "Peninsular  Heroes," 
His  "'Sacking  a  Church  in  the  Time  of  John 
Knox"  is  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1844,  was  professor  of  perspective  there,  and 
served  as  secretary  from  1848  to  1873. 

KNIGHT,  Richard  Payne  (1750-1824).  An 
English  archawlo^st  and  philologist.  Owing  to 
ill  health,  be  had  but  a  few  years  of  actual 
schooling,  which,  however,  bis  vast  fortune  en- 
abled him  to  supplement  by  extensive  travel.  In 
Italy  (1767  and  subsequently)  he  interested 
himself  in  the  study  of  art  and  of  classical  an- 
tiquities and  upon  his  return  devoted  himself 
to  the  eniar^ng  of  the  archsological  collection 
he  had  made  in  Italy  and  to  publishing  his 
memoirs.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament,  but, 
though  serving  from  1780  to  1806,  seldom  par- 
ticipated in  the  debates.  From  1814  he  was  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  to  which  at  his 
dealh  he  left  his  magnificent  collection  of  an- 
cient bronzes  and  Greek  coins,  valued  at  £50,000. 
In  addition  to  this  bequest,  the  results  of  his 
extensive  travels  and  researches  appeared  in 
numerous  publications,  including  his  Account  of 
the  Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Priapus  Lately 
Existing  at  Isemia  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
(1786).  His  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Oreek  Al- 
phabet (1791)  created  a  sensation,  because  in 
it  Knight  was  the  first  to  question  the  authcn- 
ticity  of  certain  Greek  inscriptions  which  Four- 
niont  had  claimed  to  have  found  in  Laconia, 
and  which  such  eminent  scholars  as  Windtdmann 
and  H^ne  had  accepted  as  genuine;  later. 
Knight's  suspicions  were  proved  to  be  correct. 
While  his  best  work  is  that  on  the  Prtnctples  of 
Taste  (1805),  he  expended  much  careful  study 
on  an  edition  of  Homer  (1816). 

KNIGHT,  RiDGWAY  (Daniel  Ridowat) 
(c.1850-  ).  An  American  figure  and  land- 
scape painter,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Glqrre  and  Meissonier,  made  his  home 
in  France,  with  his  studio  at  Poissy,  and  ex- 
hibited chiefly  at  the  Paris  Salon.  His  subjecta 
are  French  peasant  scenes,  painted  with  a  cer- 
tain refinement  of  color,  sound  in  drawing,  and 
of  ideal  conception,  but  are  without  real  power 
or  inspiration.  He  received  several  awards  at 
the  Salon,  a  gold  medal  at  Munich  in  1888,  the 
cross  of  the  French  L^on  of  Honor  in  1892 
(OflBcer,  1900),  the  grand  medal  of  honor  at 
Philadelphia  in  1893,  and  the  Bavarian  Order 
of  St.  Michad.  Among  his  chief  paintings  are: 
"The  Veteran";  "The  Old  Beau";  "Washer 
Women";  "Harvest  Scene";  "Sans  dot";  "Chat- 
terboxes"; "L'Appel  au  passeur";  "Hailing  the 
Ferry"  (Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts); 
"The  Shepherdess"  ( Brooklyn  Institute  Museum ) . 

KNIGHT,  Sarah  Kehble  (1666-1727).  A 
preacher  and  traveler,  bom  in  Boston,  the 
daughter  of  Thom'as  Kemble,  a  merchant.  Hav- 
ing been  left  a  widow,  fai  middle  life  she  opened 
a  school  which  gained  some  reputation  in  Boston 
and  included  among  its  pupils  Benjamin  Frank- 
Ud.  Before  opening  this  senooU  Madame  Knif^^ 
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as  ahe  was  gennral^  called,  took  a  journey  tn 
1704  on  horseback  from  BoBton  to  New  York — 
for  those  days  an  unparalleled  feat  for  a  woman. 
She  recounted  her  experiences  in  the  "journals" 
which  have  made  her  known  to  students  of  Co- 
lonial literature  and  history.  The  diBcomforts 
of  primitive  traveling  are  described  with  much 
sprightliness  and  not  a  little  humor.  The 
writer's  personality  emerges  also  as  that  of  a 
modem  .American  woman  in  embryo.  Little  is 
known  of  her  lator  life.  She  seems  to  have 
ranoTcd  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  there  to  have 

Sot  into  trouble  for  selling  liquors  to  the  In- 
ians — an  offense  which  she  herself  charged  to 
her  maid.  The  small  diary  of  her  Boston  to 
New  York  journey  was  first  edited  in  1825  by 
Theodore  Dwight.  Forty  years  later  it  was  re- 
printed with  additional  biographical  informa- 
tion, and  there  u  a  reerat  edition  (Norwidi, 
Conn.).  Consult  M.  C.  Tyler,  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,  vol.  ii  (New  York,  1897-99). 

KKIOHT,  Thomas  Andbew  (1759-1838). 
An  English  horticulturist,  bom  near  Ludlow, 
in  Shropshire.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself 
to"  researches  in  vegetable  and  animal  phyaiol- 
ogy.  In  1796  he  published  bis  views  on  the 
transmission  of  diseases  among  fruit  trees,  whieh 
attracted  much  attention.  In  addition  to  many 
papers  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Culture 
of  the  Apple  and  Pectr,  and  on  the  Manufacture 
of  Cider  and  Perry  { 1797) ,  a  work  whieh 
passed  through  several  editions.  The  catalogue 
of  "British  Works  on  Gardening"  in  London's 
Enc^clopiedia  of  the  year  1824  contains  a  list 
of  119  treatises  or  papers  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  theoretic  or  practical  horticul- 
ture which  are  attributed  to  this  writer.  Many 
of  hu  papers,  with  a  biographical  memoir,  were 
publi^ed  posthumously  under  the  editorship  of 
Boitham  and  Lindley,  as  A  Selection  from  the 
Physiological  and  Horticultural  Papers  Pui- 
Hehed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  and  Hor- 
ticultural Societies  by  the  Late  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight  (1841). 

KNIOHT,  WlLUAM  Angub  (1836-1016).  A 
British  writer.  He  was  bom  at  Modrington, 
Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  From  1870  to  1902  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  In  the  field  of  philosophy  his 
work,  editorial  and  other,  includes  his  collection 
of  Philosophical  Classics  for  English  Readers 
(15  vols.,  1880-90),  for  which  he  wrote:  Hume 
(1886);  Essays  in  Philosophy,  Old  and  New 
(1890);  The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful  (2 
vols.,  1891-93);  The  Christian  Ethic  {1894}; 
Aspeciarof  Theism  (1894).  He  is  probably  best 
known,  however,  for  his  works  on  Wordsworth. 
Besides  his  edition  of  Wordsworth's  Works  and 
Life  (11  vols.,  1881-89)  and  The  Transactions 
of  the  WordsiDorth  Society  (1880-86),  mention 
should  he  made  of  his  Selections  from  Words- 
worth 1 1889)  ;  Wordsworthiana  { 1889)  ;  Through 
the  Wordsworth  Country  (1892) ;  Wordsicorth's 
Prose  ( 1893 ) ;  The  English  Lake  District,  as  In- 
terpreted in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth  (1878- 
91 )  ;  The  Works  of  William  Wordsworth  and 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  (12  vols.,  1896-97).  He 
presented  to  the  trustees  of  Dove  Cottage,  Gras- 
mere,  the  poet's  former  home,  all  the  editions 
of  Wordsworth's  poems  which  he  posaeased.  His 
later  works  are:  Dove  Cottage  from  1800  to 
1900  (1900) ;  Lord  Monboddo  and  Some  of  his 
Oontanporariea  (1900);  Inter  AnUooa  (1901); 


Pro  Patria  et  Regina  ( 1901 ) ;  Retrospects 
(1903);  The  Poets  on  Christmas  ;  Things 

yew  and  Old  (1909);  The  Golden  Wisdom  of 
the  Apocrypha  (1910)  ;  The  Olam^r  of  Oxford 
(1911);  The  Browning  Centenary  (1912};  An 
Eastern  Anthology  (1912);  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  in  the  West  Country :  Their  Friend- 
ship, Work,  and  Surroundings  (1914). 

KNIOHTHOOS.    See  Knioht. 

KNiaHT  07  LA  KAKCEA.  Don  Quixote, 
the  hero  of  Cervantes'  novel  of  that  name. 

KNIGHT  or  THE  CHABBETTE.  See 
Charbgtte;,  Knight  of  the. 

KlfiaHT  OF  THE  SWAN.  See  Swan, 
Knioht  of  the;  CHEVAX-nai  au  Ctgnb. 

KNIOHTS,  The.   See  Aristophanes. 

KHIOHTS  AND  LADIES  OF  EONOB. 
A  fraternal  society  organized  in  Kentucky  in 
1877  for  social  and  beneficial  pnrposes.  Men 
md  women  are  admitted  to  membership  on  equal 
terms.  The  central  authority  is  the  supreme 
lodge,  and  the  chief  officer  has  the  title  of  su- 
preme protector.  The  order  had  in  1914  15 
grand  lodges  and  1230  subordinate  lodges,  rep- 
resenting a  total  membership  of  70,000.  Since 
its  organization  it  has  dispensed  benefits  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  deceased  members  amounting  to 
over  $34,000,000. 

KNIGHTS  EB.BANT.  Wandering  knights, 
who,  after  the  definite  object  offered  by  the  Cru- 
sades had  been  removed,  traveled  through  France 
and  Spain  in  search  of  adventure. 

KNIGHTS  OF  CHBIST  IN  FOBTUGAL, 
Ordek  of.    See  Chbist,  Obdeb  of  Knights  of, 

IN  POBTUGAL. 

KNIGHTS  OF  COLTJMBUS.  A  Roman 
Catholic  fraternal  benevolent  society,  founded 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  February,  1882,  to  ren- 
der pecuniary  aid  to  its  members  and  their  bened- 
ciaries,  to  assist  its  sick  and  disabled  members, 
and  to  promote  mutual  social  and  intellectual 
intercourse.  It  is  governed  by  a  supreme  coun- 
cil, the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the 
various  State  councils.  On  July  1,  1914,  there 
were  326,858  members,  of  whom  106,281  were 
insured  with  benefit  certificates  in  force  at 
that  date  amounting  to  $112,286,750.  The  death 
claims  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1914,  amounted  to  $723,475,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  organization  up  to  the  latter 
date  all  death  claims  pud  totaled  $7,308,682. 
The  supreme  headquarters  are  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  The  society  is  thoroughly  organized  in 
every  State  in  the  United  States,  in  every  prov- 
ince in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Newfoundland,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Alaska. 

KNIGHTS  OF  HONOB.  A  fraternal  benefit 
society  in  the  United  States,  organized  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  June  30,  1873,  by  the  institution  of 
Golden  Lodge  No.  1  with  17  charter  members. 
Its  objects  are  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual 
elevation  of  its  members,  the  estahlishment  of 
bonds  of  fellowship  between  them,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  death  benefits  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  deceased  mMnbers.  It  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  tiie  State  of  Missouri,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  The  supreme  lodge 
is  the  executive  head  of  the  order  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  officers  and  of  representatives  from 
the  various  grand  lodges.  The  grand  lodges  are 
composed  of  representatives  from  subordinate 
lodges,  are  governed  by  officers  elected  by  the 
representatives,  and  they  control  the  subordi- 
nate lodges  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
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supreme  lodge.  The  order  has  paid  to  benefi- 
ciaries since  its  organization  about  $100,000,000. 
The  benefits  disbursed  during  the  year  ending 
in  1913  amounted  to  $1,203,875.  There  were  in 
existence,  in  1914,  30  grand  lodges  and  1031  sub- 
ordinate lodges,  representing  a  membership  of 
about  17,000. 

KNIGHTS  OF  LABOB.  A  national  labor 
organization  in  the  United  States,  formed  in 
December,  1869,  by  leaders  of  a  dissolved  local 
union'  of  garment  cutters  in  Philadelphia.  Until 
1882  the  name  and  purpose  of  the  order  were 
kept  secret,  its  only  official  representation  being 
a  line  of  five  stars.  This  secrecy  was  instituted 
on  the  ground  of  the  dislike  of  employers  to 
organized  labor  and  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
open  associations  of  workingmen  had  hitherto 
proved  failures.  Admittance  to  the  order  was 
granted  to  all  persons  over  16,  except  liquor 
dealers,  gamblers,  bankers,  and  lawyers.  The 
government  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  vested  In 
local  assemblies,  district  assemblies,  national 
trade  assemblies,  State  assemblies,  and  a  gen- 
eral assembly.  The  administrative  power  is 
given  to  a  general  master  workman,  a  general 
worthy  foreman,  a  general  secretary  trMsnrer, 
and  a  general  executive  board,  consisting  of  the 
master  workman,  the  worthy  foreman,  and  three 
other  members.  Until  1886,  when  the  order  be- 
came involved  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  strike,  the 
membership  increased,  at  first  slowly  and  then 
rapidly,  until  it  numbered,  as  was  claimed,  over 
700,000.  Thereafter,  split  by  intemal  dissen- 
sion and  weakened  by  failing  strikes,  the  mem- 
bership and  influence  declined.  In  iei4.it  had 
less  tuan  100,000  members.  The  political  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  Ejiighte  of  Labor  advocated 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, equal  rights  for  both  sexes,  the  owner- 
ship by  the  government  of  tel^raphs,  telephones, 
and  railroads,  and  the  common  ownersbip  of 
land.  Cofiperative  enterprises,  such  as  joint 
partnerships  and  mutual'beneflt  funds,  were 
started  by  the  order.  The  order  formerly  pub* 
lished  the  Journal  of  United  Labor  as  its  official 
organ.  Consult:  Ely,  The  Labor  Movement  in 
America  {New  York,  1886);  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  i  (Boston,  1887); 
William  Kirk,  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  A.meri- 
can  Federation  of  Labor  (New  York,  1906).  See 
Labob,  Ambbican  Fedebation  or;  Labob  OB' 

QANIZATI0I48;  TbASB  UNIONS. 

KNIGHTS  OF  KAZ/TA.  Bee  Sawt  John 
OF  Jebusaleic,  Kniohts  or. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THB  GOLDEN  CIBCLE. 
In  American  history,  a  secret  society  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  the  Civil  War  to  a  close  and 
restore  the  "Union  as  it  was."  Its  strength  lay 
chiefly  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  There  are 
those  who  trace  the  movement  to  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  same  name  which  existed  before  the 
Civil  War,  composed  of  Democrats  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  further  the  interests  of  the  South  by 
securing  an  extension  of  the  area  devoted  to 
slavery.  Each  castle,  or  lodge,  of  the  order  was 
said  to  be  divided  into  an  outer  and  an  inner 
temple,  and  only  those  persons  were  admitted 
who  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  "sound  on  the 
nigger."  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860 
the  Knights  took  an  active  part  in  bringing 
about  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party 
over  the  question  of  slavery.  In  the  lattor  part 
of  1860  castles  were  established  in  some  of  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  order 
spread  so  rapidly  that  in  May,  1862,  a  United 


States  grand  jury  estimated  that  there  were 
40,000  members  in  Indiana  alone.  In  May,  1863, 
the  Knights  and  other  disaffected  persons  at- 
tempted an  armed  demonstration  at  Indianapolis, 
but  it  resulted  in  a  ridiculous  fiasco  that  was 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Pogue's  Run.  In  the 
fall  of  1863,  owing  to  the  publicity  giv^  to  the 
treasonable  purposes  of  the  organization  by  Gov. 
0.  P.  Morton  (q.v.).  General  C^rrington,  and 
other  Union  authorities,  who  employed  ffi>ies  to 
ferret  out  its  secrets,  the  Osder  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle  was  disbanded  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Order  of  American  Kai^ts,  which 
in  the  early  part  of  1864  in  turn  gave  place  to 
the  Sons  of  Mberty.  This  last-named  order  had 
a  large  membership  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  Its  supreme  commander 
was  Clement  VallaAdigham  (q.v.),  of  Ohio.  Its 
ritual  asserted  that  tbe  Constitution  is  a  com- 
pact and  denied  the  right  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  coerce  a  sovereign  State.  The  order 
consisted  of  two  organizations,  one  within  the 
other.  Those  who  entered  the  outer  organization 
were  told  that  the  object  of  the  order  was  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the 
coming  presidential  election;  the  inner  o^nl- 
sation  was  a  military  one,  whose  aim  was  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  tiie  South.  Large  quan- 
tities of  arms  were  purchased,  and  hand  grenades* 
clockwork  machines  for  setting  fire  to  govern' 
ment  property,  and  Greek  fire  were  manufac- 
tured. At  Indianapolis  32  boxes  labeled  "Sun- 
day-school books,"  hut  containing  arms  and 
ammunition,  were  seized  by  the  polioe,  and  nu- 
merous B^zurea  were  made  elsewhere.  In  some 
places,  both  at  Has  time  and  previously,  the 
draft  was  resisted  by  force  of  arms,  and  deserters 
and  escaped  prisoners  were  protected  against 
the  United  States  officers.  In  Indiana  some  of 
the  Democratic  State  officials  were  members  of 
the  order,  while  others  were  in  sympathy  with 
it.  The  moat  important  project  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  was  one  for  an  uprising  throughout 
Ohio,  IndiaQSj  Illinois,  and  Missoari,  wUeh 
should  free  the  Confederate  prisoners  in  those 
States  and  set  up  a  Northwestern  Confederal^. 
A  day  was  set  tor  the  accomplishment  of  the 
enterprise,  but  the  attempt  was  never  made.  A 
number  of  the  leaders  were  arrested,  and  three 
(Bowles,  Milligan,  and  Horsejy)  were  condemned 
to  death  by  a  military  commission,  but  after  an 
imprisonment  of  18  montiis  were  set  free  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground 
that  the  military  commission  had  no  juris- 
diction. Consult:  An  Authentic  EaipositioH  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Oolden  Circle  (Indianapoll^ 
1861) ;  Holt,  "Report  on  Secret  Orders,"  in  Mc- 
Pherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion  ( Washington, 
1876);  Foulke's  Life  of  Oliver  P.  Morton  {2 
vols.,  New  York,  1898) ;  Rhodes,  History  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
vol.  V  (ib.,  1904).   

KNIGHTS  OF  THB  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 
A  fraternal  organization,  founded  in  1873.  There 
were,  in  1914,  14  grand  castles,  6  grand  temples, 
727  castles,  and  318  temples.  The  members 
numbered  about  83,000.  The  order  has  dis- 
bursed since  its  organization  about  96,000,000 
and  during  the  fiscal  year  1913  had  disbursed 
benefits  amounting  to  about  $325,000. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THB  HOLT  SEPULOHBB. 
See  Holt  Sbpulcubb,  Kniohts  or  the. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  KACCABEB&  Seo 
Macoabgbs,  Kniohts  of  the. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  CmBE,  or  KmOBXB 
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or  Pabuamekt.  Kni^tB  formerly  duMen  by 
the  freeholders  of  every  county  to  represent  the 
county  in  Parliament  and  originally  mhabitants 
of  the  places  for  which  they  were  chosen. 

XNIOHT'S  SEBVICE.    See  Kniout. 

KNIGHT'S  TAIiE.  One  of  the  poems  com- 
posing Chaucer's  Canterbury  TtUea  and  crataln- 
ing  the  story  of  Palamoa  and  Arcite  (q.v.). 

KNIGHTS  TEUPLABS.    See  Teuflabs. 

KNIGHTS^OWN.  A  town  in  Henry  Co., 
Ind.,  34  miles  east  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Blue 
River  and  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louia  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, and  St.  Louis  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  F 
5 ) .  The  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Orphans  Home 
is  a  short  distance  south  of  the  town,  and  there  is 
a  Camc^e  library  here.  Knightstown  has  good 
water  power  knd  natural  gas.  There  are  flour 
mills,  saw  and  planing  milu,  two  large  poultry- 
packing  eBtablishmente,  automobile  works,  ma- 
chine shopB,  a  wire-fence  factory,  a  bug^  fac- 
tory,  etc.  The  water  works  and  electric-licfat 
and  power  plant  are  owned  by  the  municipality. 
Pop.,  1900,  1942;  1910,  2008.  ■ 

KNTK.    See  Idttabod. 

KNILLE,  kulHe,  Otto  (1832-88).  A  Ger- 
man historical  painter,  bom  at  OnabrOck.  He 
studied  at  the  Dflsseldorf  Academy  under  Karl 
Sohn,  Hildebrandt,  and  Schadow,  then  in  Paris 
under  Couture,  spent  four  years  in  Mimich 
( 1S54-58) ,  where  he  painted  "The  Moors  Fright- 
ened by  the  Dead  Body  of  the  Cid"  (1858, 
Hanover  Museum),  and  after  a  stay  of  three 
years  in  Italy  settled  in  Berlin.  In  1865  he 
executed  mural  paintings  in  the  castle  of  Marien- 
bure,  near  Hildesheim,  representing  scenes  from 
the  l^endary  lore  of  Thurlngia,  and  in  1873-84 
decorated  the  staircase  of  the  University  Library 
in  Berlin  with  four  frieze  paintings,  personating 
in  animated  groups  of  famous  men  "Education 
in  Antiquity,^'  "Scholastic  Science,"  "The  Hu- 
manists and  Reformers,"  and  "The  New  Classics 
of  Germany."  For  this  meritorious  work  he  was 
awarded  tii?  great  gold  medal  at  the  Berlin  Ex- 
hibition in  1886.  Among  his  other  works  Uie 
brilliant  "Tannhauser  and  Venus"  (1873)  and 
"Disputation  of  Professors  of  the  Sorbonne  be- 
fore St.  Louis,"  both  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Berlin,  commend  themselves  to  special  attention. 
He  was  also  known  as  an  illustrator  and  wrote 
Qraheleien  eines  Malers  uber  aetne  Kunst  (1887) 
and  WoUen  und  Kiinnen  in  der  Malerei  (1897). 
In  1874  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Berlin 
Academy.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
in  1880.   

XNIPOVITCH,  k'nl-pyvlch,  Niroxai  Mikha- 
luaviTcn  ( 186?-  ) .  A  Russian  zoologist  and 
bydrographer.  He  was  born  at  Sveaborg  and 
was  educated  at  St.  Petersburg  University.  In 
1892  he  was  appointed  junior  zoologist  at  the 
Imperial  Museum  of  Natural  History  (senior 
zoologist,  1000),  in  1895  he  made  important 
biological  and  hydrc^raphical  studies  in  the 
northwestern  region  of  the  White  Sea,  and  two 
years  later  he  organised  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  shores  of  Lake  Morat.  He  was  the  Russian 
delegate  to  the  International  Hydrographic  Com- 
mission after  1901,  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Polar  Commission,  department  editor 
of  the  Russian  Encyclopmdic  Dictionary  for 
many  years,  and  professor  of  physiological  chem- 
istry at  a  Polish  women's  medical  institute.  His 
published  works  include:  The  State  of  the  Mari- 
time, Fitking,  and  Animal  InehutrieM  of  Arch- 
anyiU^  (1895) ;  Aeootmt  of  the  yavigation  of 
Vol.  Xin.— 20 


the  Arotio  Ocean  (1896);  8ci«ntifio-Commeroial 
Studies  of  the  Lake  Morat  Region  (1897-99); 
Zoologitche  Ergehnisse  der  rassiach  Ewpedition 
nach  Bpitzbergen  (1901);  Oceanography  of  the 
European  Arctic  Ocean  { 1905 ) . 

XNIPPEBDOLUNCK.  knlp'pSr-dOlHok, 
^BNABD  ( ?-153d) .  A  leader  of  the  Anabi^itista 
of  the  sixteenth  cratury.  He  was  born  in 
MUnater,  of  a  prominent  family,  became  a  mer- 
chant, embraced  the  Reformation,  and  joined 
the  Anabaptists  in  1527.  He  was  elected  burgo- 
master of  MQnster  In  1534  and  upheld  John  of 
Leyden  (q.v.)  in  his  excesses.  In  the  kingdom 
John  set  up  he  was  Vice  Regent.  Consequently 
involved  in  the  ruin  that  wfell  John,  he  was 
tortured  and  killed  Jan.  23,  1636.    See  Aha- 

KAPTIBTS.   

KNITCKASmTr  kne'eh&  nbi',  Stxphan  Pk- 
TBORT4ITCK  (1807-65).  A  Servian  general,  bom 
at  Knitch.  He  was  a  merchant  and  early  gained 
great  political  influence  with  Prince  MilosE,  who 
promoted  him  in  1839  to  the  head  of  the  Provin- 
cial Government  of  Semendria.  When  his  patron 
fell,  Knitchanin  was  exiled;  but  two  years  later 
(1842)  he  returned,  on  the  invitation  of  Prince 
Alexander  Earageorgevitch  and  became  Coun- 
cilor of  State.  He  held  command  in  the  war 
with  Hungary  (1848)  at  the  head  of  a  Servian 
army  of  volunteers,  but  was  unsuccessful  and  had 
to  retreat,  and  in  1849  was  recalled  to  Servia, 
where  in  1854  Prince  Alexander  made  him  Min- 
ister of  War  and  head  of  the  Council. 

KNITTING  (from  the  verb  knit,  AS.  onyt- 
tan,  Ger.  kniitten).  The  art  of  building  up  a 
solid  fabric  from  yam  by  looping, with  knitting 
needles  or  by  madiinery  modeled'  on  the  knit- 
ting-needle process.  Crocheting  resembles  knit- 
ting, except  that  it  is  executed  with  the  crochet 
hook,  yetting  is  a  more  ancient  art.  (Sec 
Nets.)  In  braiding,  the  threads  or  braids,  all 
longitudinal,  are  twisted  diagonally  over  and 
under  one  another.  Weaving  is  more  formal 
than  any  of  these  processes,  having  two  com- 
plete sets  of  threads  that  intersect  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  except  in  lace  and  leno 
weaves.  The  qualities  that  distinguish  knit  goods 
are  tlieir  superior  elasticity,  tiiat  makes  them 
fit  irregular  shapes  snugly,  and  their  porousness, 
that  makes  them  particularly  suitable  for  use 
as  \mderwear. 

Hand  Knitting.  In  knitting  by  hand  the 
yam  is  formed  on  a  knitting  needle  in  a  row  of 
loops,  through  each  of  which  a  second  row  of 
loops  is  Bucoesuvely  passed  by  means  of  a  Bec- 
ond  needle,  which  then  adds  a  third  row  to  tiie 
second  row,  and  bo  on  till  the  fabric  Ib  com- 
pleted. The  needles  used  are  of  steel,  wood, 
bone,  or  rubber.  Those  of  steel  are  usually 
slender  and  pointed  at  each  end,  while  those  of 
other  materials  are  thicker,  and  pointed  at  one 
end  with  a  round  knob  at  the  other.  Technical 
terms  of  hand  knitting  are:  To  cost  on  is  to 
make  the  first  row  of  loops.  To  coat  o#  la  to 
knit  two  stitches  and  then  pass  tiie  first  over 
the  second,  securing  the  last  stitch  by  drawing 
the  yam  through  it.  A  purl,  seam,  or  rib  is 
formed  by  bringing  the  yam  in  front  of  the 
needle.  To  slip  a  atitch  is  to  take  it  off  the 
needle  without  either  knitting  or  purling. 

Hand  Machine.  The  first  knitting  machine 
was  invented  in  1589  by  the  Rev.  William  Lee 
(q.v.),  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  1^  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  become  so  widely 
used  as  to  he  an  important  feeder  of  British 
commerce.  It  was  a  rary  simple  affiUr,  modeled 
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after  the  process  whose  work  it  attempted  to 
reproduce;  but  its  complicated  modern  successor 
depends  for  its  efficiency  on  the  same  esaratial 
principle. 

In  Lee's  stocking  frame,  instead  of  one  needle 
to  hold  the  stationary  loop  while  those  of  the 
moving  row  are  being  inserted,  there  are  as  many 
needles  as  there  are  to  he  loops  in  the  breadth 
of  the  web,  and  these  are  so  made  as  to  form 
and  gire  off  the  loops  alternately.  Each  needle 
terminates  in  a  hook  or  small  indentation.  The 
other  end  of  the  needle  is  fixed  into  a  casting 
formed  to  fit  into  a  frame  and  he  securely  fas- 
tened, aideTjy  side  with  the  rest  of  the  needles. 
Between  the  needles  are  placed  thin  plates,  called 
ginkers,  in  two  rows;  in  one  row  the  sinkers 
move  freely  on  an  axis,  in  the  other  they  are  all 
fixed  to  a  bar  and  move  with  it.  The  object  of 
the  loose  onea,  or  jack  ainkera,  is  to  make  loops 
by  pressing  the  thread  down  beneath  the  needles. 
Tlie  other  row  on  the  bar,  or  lead  ainkera,  is 
brought  down  so  as  to  press  simultaneously  on 
the  hooks  of  the  needles  and  press  their  points 
doHn  into  the  little  depression  so  that  they  will 
pass  through  the  loops  without  catching  ono 
way,  and  take  them  up  when  opened  and  drawn 
in  the  contrary  direction.  The  great  ingenuity 
of  Lee's  invention  ties  in  this  arrangement  for 
closing  the  hook  in  the  needle  so  that  one  loop 
can  be  drawn  through  another. 

Like  many  inventors,  Lee  failed  to  profit 
largely  by  his  genius,  although,  in  the  expecta-- 
tion  of  realizing  a  fortune,  he  resigned  his  ac- 
tivities as  clergyman,  giving  up  his  living  at 
Calverton  th^t  paid  him  £40  a  year.  His  own 
freehold  enabled  him  to  meet  the  cost  of  experi- 
ments. In  the  portrait,  now  lost  but  copied  in 
the  arms  of  the  London  Framework  Knitters 
Company,  he  appears  in  the  gown  and  cap  of  a 
master  of  arts,  pointing  to  a  hose  on  his  stock- 
ing frame:  while  on  the  other  side  a  female  is 
showing  her  empt^  and  tlierefore  useless  knit- 
ting pins.  The  original  painting  was  inscribed : 
"In  the  year  1580,  the  ingenious  William  Lee, 
M.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  devised 
the  profitable  art  for  btockings  (but  being  de- 
spised went  to  France),  yet  m  iron  to  himself, 
but  to  us  and  to  others  of  good;  in  memoi;  of 
which  this  is  painted." 

Accompanied  by  his  brother  James,  who  had 
helped  him  much  in  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  who  was  always  his  most  skillful 
operator,  Lee  took  the  frame  to  London  in  the 
hope  of  winning  the  patrtmue  of  the  aoverrign. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  kinsman  Hunsdon  thought  it 
was  a  miraculous  invention  and  brought  her  to 
see  it  at  Lee's  lodgings  in  Bunhill  Row.  She 
expressed  her  approval  of  its  ingenious  construc- 
tion, but  was  disappointed  because  the  product 
was  a  coarse  worsted  stocking  instead  of  fine 
silk  hose.  Lord  llunsdon  begged  her  to  give  Lee 
a  patent  for  its  use,  but  she  refused.  In  order 
t<o  please  the  Queen  Lee  constructed  a  frame, 
with  20  needles  to  the  inch  instead  of  the  previ- 
ous eight,  on  which  in  1598  was  made  a  pair 
of  silk  stockings,  which  the  Queen  was  gracious 
enough  to  accept  and  praise,  but  that  was  all. 
After  her  death,  not  receiving  any  encourage- 
ment from  King  James  or  the  English  court, 
Lee  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sully,  Ambassador 
of  Henry  IV,  to  transfer  himself  and  his  inven- 
tion to  France.  He  settled  in  Itouen,  with  James 
Lee  and  eight  other  operators  and  eight  frames, 
and  "wrought  there  with  ^reat  applause."  But 
his  expectations  of  a  special  patent  wore  endi^ 


by  the  assassination  of  the  French  King,  and 
he  died,  a  disappointed  man,  in  1610. 

On  his  death  his  brother  James  and  six  work- 
men with  seven  of  the  machines  returned  to 
London,  the  other  two  workmen  with  the  ma- 
chine continuing  to  work  at  Kouen.  Before  long 
the  London  Framework  Knitters  Company  was 
formed  for  regulating  wages  and  production  and 
in  1657  wa8  incorporated  by  Cromwell.  By 
1695  there  were  1500  machines  active  in  and  near 
London.  The  first  stockings  of  cotton  yarn  were 
made  in  1730. 

No  important  improvement  was  madtf  in  Lee's 
machine  until  1758,  when  Jedediah  Strutt  added 
a  second  series  of  needles,  by  the  use  of  which 
it  became  possible  to  produce  ribbed  fabrics.  In 
1816  Marc  L.  Brunei  invented  a  circular  ma- 
chine that  produced  a  tubular  web  instead  of 
the  previous  flat  one- 
Power  Machine.  Power  was  first  applied  to 
the  knitting  machine  by  Bailey  in  1831.  The 
machinery  used  in  power  knitting  is  noteworthy. 
While  the  spindle  is  necessary  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  yarn  for  either  weaving  or  knitting 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  simplicity  of 
looms — even  such  looms  as  work  on  ^e  most 
elaborate  fabrics — and  the  complexity  of  knit- 
ting mac)iines.  In  the  weaving  industry  only 
one  loom  is  required  to  produce  a  particular 
fabric.  In  stattanents  of  the  capacity  of  knit- 
ting mills  it  would  be  clearer  to  specify,  not 
the  number  of  machines,  but  the  number  of  gets 
of  machines,  since  as  many  as  five  are  often  re- 
quired in  the  production  of  a  single  garment. 
Furthermore,  the  work  of  every  three  knitting 
machines  has  to  be  supplemented  by  that  of  a 
sewing  machine.  Then,  too,  Improvements  in 
knitting  machinery  are  frequent  and  important, 
and  machines  but  little  worn  often  have  to  be 
replaced  by  newer  inventions.  Unfortunately 
the  patents  on  knitting  machineiy  are  in  a  con- 
fused state,  and  some  manufacturers  operate 
their  new  machines  secretly,  without  taking  out 
patents,  in  order  to  avoid  infringement  by 
rivals. 

The  latch  needle  was  first  patented  in  France 
in  1806  by  Jandeau,  and  a  modification  of  it  in 
the  United  States  in  1863  by  Hibbert.  In  the 
latch-needle  machine  a  hinged  latch  folds  Imck 
on  the  needle  so  that  the  hook  may  take  up  the 
thread,  and  then  closes  down  over  the  hook  so 
that  it  may  pass  the  hoop  through  the  preced- 
ing loop.  The  movement  of  the  latch  is  regu- 
lated by  the  movement  of  the  yam  as  it  passes 
through. 

.  On  account  of  their  greater  spe^  and  capacity 
circular  machines  have  largely  superseded  all 
others.  In  these  machines  "a  circular  series  of 
vertical  parallel  needles  slide  in  grooves  in  a 
cylinder  and  are  raised  and  lowered  successively 
by  an  external  rotating  cylinder,  that  has  on  the 
inner  side  cams  acting  on  the  needles."  In  1909 
the  total  number  of  knitting  machines  in  the 
United  States  was  115,019,  over  96  per  cent  of 
which  were  power  machines  and  81  per  cent 
circular  and  circular-hosiery  machines.  Of  the 
total,  15  per  cent  were  spring- beard -needle  ma- 
chines, and  85  per  cent  latch-needle  machines. 
The  remarkable  increase  in  popularity  of  all 
kinds  of  knitted  fabrics — "hosiery  and  knit 
goods,"  as  they  are  termed  popularly  and  in  the 
census  reports — including  underwear,  sweaters 
and  cardigan  jackets,  gloves  and  mittens,  hoods, 
scarfs  and  nubias,  shawls,  le^ngs  and  gaiters, 
fancy  knit  gooda^  wristers,  jerseys  and  t^t^ 
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ttockings,  and  astrakhan  fabrics,  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  number  of  machines  invented  to 
produce  them  (over  3000),  but  also  by  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  production.  In  1849  there 
were  only  49  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  annual  product  of  $1,028,102. 
Duriiw  the  next  decade  the  annual  product  in- 
creased 700  per  cent,  and  in  succeeding  de4»des 
61,  128,  42,  43,  46,  and  108  per  cent  respectively. 
In  1909  tiiie  number  of  factories  producing  knit 
goods  was  1374,  with  an  annual  product  valued 
at  $200,143327.  In  1869  the  number  of  knit- 
ting machines  reported  was  5625;  69,047  in 
1889;  88,374  in  1904;  115,019  in  1909.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
wool  was  used  almost  exclusively.  But  in  1909 
the  value  of  the  cotton  yarn  purchased  was  $48,- 
165,749;  of  woolen  yam,  $3,834,094;  of  worsted, 
$10,116,326;  of  merino  (cotton  mixed),  $2,667,- 
051;  of  silk,  $3,606,699;  of  linen,  jute  and  other, 
$180,818.  This  serves  as  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
parison, as  most  of  the  mills  buy  their  yarn 
instead  of  spinning  it  for  themselves,  the  amount 
of  cotton  purchased  in  the  form  of  yarn  being 
three  times  that  purchased  unspun.  Among  tlie 
States  New  York  leads,  with  a  production  of 
knit  goods  in  1909  of  $67,130,296;  Pennsylvania 
being  second,  with  $49,657,506;  Maseachnsette, 
third,  with  $14,736,025. 

Bibliography.  William  Felkin,  Hosiery  and 
Lace,  in  Bevan's  aeries  of  books  entitled  "British 
Manufacturing  Industries"  (London,  1876)  ;  M. 
A.  Metcaif,  Knitting  (Chicago,  1909),  with  a 
wealth  of  illustrations  and  text  describing  power- 
machine  knitting  in  all  its  forms;  QuiTter  and 
Chamberlain,  Framework  Knitting  and  Hosiery 
Manufacture  (Leicester,  EiUFland,  1911);  Ernest 
Tompkins,  The  Science  of  Knitting  (New  Yorl^ 
1914). 

XNOBEL,  kal/bel,  Eaal  Aueuer  (1807-63). 
A  German  Old  Testament  scholar.  He  was  born 
near  Sorau  in  Silesia  and  was  educated  there 
and  at  Breslau.  In  1831  he  became  docent  and 
four  years  later  professor  extraordinary  of  the- 
ology at  Breslau,  and  in  1839  became  professor 
at  Giessen,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Bia  greatest  service  was  the  preparation 
of  the  commentaries  upon  the  books  of  Eccle- 
Biastes  (1836),  Isaiah  (1843;  3d  cd.,  1861), 
Genesis  (1852  ;  2d  ed.,  1860),  Exodus  and  Leviti- 
cus ( 1857 ) ,  and  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and 
Joshua  (1861),  in  the  series  known  ae  Kurzge- 
fasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  alten  Testa' 
ment,  edited  by  Hirzel.  The  commentaries  upon 
Isaiah  and  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
rewritten  by  August  DillDmnn  (q.v.). 

KITOBELSDOBVV.  knfiOielB-dOrf.  Oaoni 
Wenzeslaus  vor  (1697-1768).  A  Gennan  ar- 
chitect, bom  at  Kuckschftdel,  near  Krossen.  He 
served  in  the  army  for  some  years,  but  retired 
to  study  architecture  and  to  travel  in  Italy  and 
France.  He  was  appointed  director  of  royal 
buildings  in  Prussia  by  Frederick  II,  who,  when 
Crown  Prince,  had  been  his  patron.  His  best- 
known  works  are  the  Berlin  Opera  House,  the 
Sans  Souei  Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  palace  at  Charlottenbuig,  all  in  the 
classic  style.  He  also  laid  out  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  park  at  Potsdam,  and  the  Thiergarten 
in  Berlin. 

EMOBELSDOBF  F-BBENEENHOPF, 

br6(ik'en-h6f,  Natalt  von  (1860-  ).  A  Ger- 
man aovelist,  known  under  her  maiden  name, 
Nataly  von  Escbstruth,  born  at  Hofgeismar, 
Hesso-Caaael,  the  daughter  of  an  officer,  and 


educated  at  Berlin.  She  traveled  widely,  in 
1890  married  Capt.  Franz  Knobelsdorff-Breotken- 
hofT,  and  later  settled  for  a  time  at  Schwerin. 
She  liegan  early  to  write  plays,  e.g,,  In  de$ 
Kiinigs  Rock  (1882).  Among  her  novels,  which 
are  popular  but  not  very  deep,  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Wolfsburg  ( 1885 }  ;  Oanaelieael,  eine 
Hofgeschichte  (1880  ;  5th  ed.,  1891);  Polniech 
Btut  (1887;  4th  ed.,  1894);  Hofiuft  (1889t  Sth 
ed.,  1894) :  Stemsehnuppen  (1890) ;  Von  Qottea 
Gnaden  (1895);  Jung  gefreit  (1897);  Der  Ma- 
joratsherr  (1898);  Atta  voUem  Leben  (1900); 
Sonnenfunken  (1901) ;  Der  verlorene  8ohn 
(1902);  Jedem  daa  Seine  (1903);  Frieden 
(1905);  Die  Roggenmuhme  (1910);  Vte  Victis 
(1911),  Of  some  little  dramas,  Karl  Augusta 
Brautfahrt  and  Die  Bturtnniase  (3d  ed.,  1888) 
were  performed.  In  1887  appeared  a  volume  of 
her  poems  under  't^e  title  Wegekraut,  and  in 
1899  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  her  col- 
lected works  was  begun. 

ENOBKEBBJE,  ndb^er'!.  A  short  knobbed 
club,  used  by  the  Zulu  and  other  South  African 
tribes,  mainly  as  a  missile  against  smaller  ani- 
mals and  birds,  which  are  often  brought  down 
on  the  wing  with  marvelous  dexterity.  It  was 
also  employed  as  a  weapon,  e.g.,  in  hand-to-hand 
encounters.   Similar  missile  clubs  occur  in  Fiji. 

ENOBZtAtTCH,  knAp^oUK,  Edwabo  (1874- 
).  An  American  dramatist,  bom  in  New 
York  City.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1896,  studied  the  drama  in  Paris  for 
a  year,  and  then  settled  in  London  as  a  play- 
wright. In  The  Partikler  Pet,  an  adaptation 
from  the  French,  Cyril  Maude  starred  in  1905, 
and  in  1906  Lena  Ashwell  played  Deborah  in 
his  play  The  Shulamite.  In  IfllO  The  Vottage 
m  the  Air  was  ^ven  in  New  York  City.  T^ 
season  of  1911  was  marked  by  his  two  successes. 
The  Faun  in  America  and  Kiamct  in  Tjondon 
and  later  in  the  United  States.  He  collaborated 
with  Arnold  Bennett  on  Milestones  (1912)  and 
with  Wilfred  T.  Coleby  on  The  Headmaster 
(1913).  His  play  My  Lady^s  Dress  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  in  1914  and  Marie-Odile  in 
1915. 

KNOBLAUCH,  Hebuann  (182&<S5)..  A 
German  physicist,  born  in  Berlin.  Having  fin- 
ished his  studies,  he  became  privatdocent  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  then  professor  at  Marburg 
(1849),  and  in  1854  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  University  of  Halle.  In  1878  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Lcopoldini»ch-Karoli- 
nische  Akademie  at  Halle.  He  retired  in  1895. 
His  publications,  which  are  to  be  found  mostly 
in  the  Monatssckriften  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
and  in  the  Abhandlungen  der  naturforschenden 
Qeaellschaft  eu  Halle,  treat  especially  of  radia- 
tion of  heat.  His  experiments  verified  and  ex- 
tended Mellani's  work  on  radiant  energy.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who  demonstrated  that  the 
warmth  we  experience  when  we  stand  before  a 
Are  reaches  us  in  the  same  way  as  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  i.e.,  by  radiation,  without  atfecting  the 
temperature  of  the  vacuum  or  the  intervening 
material  medium  through  which  the  heat  is 
transmitted. 

KNOCHE,  knyK«,  Walter  Alfbbd  (1881- 
).  A  German  meteorologist,  born  in  Berlin 
and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Geneva  and 
Berlin.  In  1906  he  became  an  assistant  in  the 
Royal  Prussian  Meteorological  Institute  and  in 
1907  first  assistant  in  the  public  weatlier  serv- 
ice. In  1908  he  studied  the  climate  of  the  Bo- 
liviaa  plateaus  and  in  1910  undertook  the  work 
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which  made  him  famous,  the  direction  of  the 
Central  Meteorological  Institute  of  Chile.  He 
brought'out  three  important  publications  of  this 
institute:  Observadones  en  la  Mina  Aguila  fiZOO, 
Obaervaciones  de  provinciaa  ( 1910),  and  Auuario 
meteoroUigKo  de  Chile  (1011). 

KNOCEE,  knfik'e.  A  seaside  resort  in  Bel- 
fpum,  9  miles  north  of  Bruges,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1363  (IQIO)-  It  has  a  monument  erected 
to  the  celebrated  animal  painter,  Alfred  Verwee. 
During  tlie  European  War  of  1914  Knocke  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans  and  used  as  a  base 
for  advances  on  Nieuport  (q.v.)  and  Calais.  It 
was  heavily  bombarded  by  a  British  fleet,  which 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  town  and  a 
Oerman  milita^  base.  See  Wab  in  Eubofe. 

XNOOX-KMliE,  or  In-Knee.  A  deformity 
consisting  of  such  inclination  inward  of  boUi 
knees  that  they  are  in  contact  when  the  person 
is  walking  or  in  a  poaition  for  walking.  There 
is  naturialy  a  slight  inclination  towards  each 
other  of  both  knees,  which  is  accentuated  in  the 
adult  female  because  of  the  width  of  the  female 
pelvis;  but  the  legs  remain  perpendicular  in 
spite  of  the  line  of  the  thi^s.  In  knock-knee 
the  tibite  incline  outward,  and  the  feet  are  sepa- 
rated when  standing  or  walking.  The  deformity 
is  due  to  weakness  and  Is  usuuIt  a  development 
of  childhood.  It  may  be  caused  by  rickets  (q.v.) 
or  by  an  iniury,  or  may  l>e  secondary  to  a  de- 
formity of  ttie  hip  joint  or  ankle  joint.  It  may 
be  followed  by  a  clubfoot  (q.v.)  of  the  variety 
valgus  or  by  flat  foot.  The  treatment  includes 
massage  and  straightening,  practicing  walking 
with  the  feet  parallel,  and  correction  with  braces. 
Immediate  correction  may  be  secured  by  opera- 
tive treatment,  either  osteotomy  <  cutting  tiie 
thigh  bone)  or  osteoclaais  (breaking  the  thi^ 
bone),  and  putting  the  joint  for  a  time  in  a 
plaster  splint.   See  Leq. 

SNOIXES,  n&lz,  RiCHABD  (c.l5S0-iei0).  An 
English  historian  of  the  Turks,  born  probably 
at  Cold  Ashby,  Northamptonshire.  After  gradu- 
ating at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  (1665),  he  be- 
came a  fellow  there  and  tbra  head  master  of 
the  grammar  school.  Sandwich,  Sent,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  Oeneroll  Hittorie  of 
the  Twrfces  from  the  Fir$t  Begiiming  of  that  Ha- 
tion  (1604)  was  reprinted  half  a  dozen  times 
before  the  end  of  the  century  and  issued  in  an 
abridged  form  in  two  volumes  in  1701.  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  high  praise  to  the  clearness  and 
purity  of  its  elalrarately  arranged  English,  while 
both  Byron  and  Southey  owned  KnoUes  a  mas- 
ter of  prose  composition. 

KNOLLYS,  ndlz,  SiB  FBA.N0I8  (o.l514-^6). 
An  English  statesman.  He  was  a  gentlenuui 
pensioner  at  the  court  of  H»nry  VTII,  and  en- 
tered Parliament  for  Horsham  in  1542.  His 
anressive  Puritanism  rendered  the  Continent 
Bi^r  for  him  than  England  during  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  but  Elizabeth  called  him  to  her  Privy 
Council  (1558),  making  him  also  vice  chamber- 
lain of  her  household  and  captain  of  halberdiers, 
while  Lady  Enollys,  who  was  the  Queen's  first 
cousin,  became  a  woman  of  the  privy  chamber. 
He  was  made  Governor  of  Portsmouth  in  1563, 
was  sent  on  diplomatic  service  in  Ireland  in 
1566,  and  from  1572  until  his  death  was  treas- 
urer of  the  royal  household.  He  was  elected 
to  Parliament  from  Arundel  in  1550,  from  Ox- 
ford in  1562,  and  from  Oxfordshire  in  1572. 
The  most  interesting  _part  of  Rnollys's  career 
relates  to  his  association  with  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  whose  custodian  he  was  at  Carlisle  Castle 


(1S68)  and  afterward  at  Bolton.  He  conscien- 
tiously  strove  to  make  a  Protestant  of  her  and 
as  conscientiously  warned  Elizabeth  against 
holding  her  in  prison  without  a  trial,  but  finally 
voted  for  her  speedy  execution  (1587).  Tba 
following  year  he  took  command  of  the  Hert- 
fordshire and  Cambridgeshire  troops  assembled 
to  oppose  a  landing  of  Spaniards  from  the  Ar- 
mada. He  was  knighted  three  years  before  his 
death.  His  letters  are  of  more  historical  im- 
portance than  his  parliamentary  speeches  or  his 
religious  tracts. 

ENOLLYS,  Hansbbd  (c.1599-1691).  An 
English  Baptist  clergyman.  He  was  bom  at 
Cawkwell,  Uneolnshire,  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  where  his  vigorous  attacks  on 
infant  baptism  speedily  invoWed  him  in  contro- 
versy with  the  authorities.  Cotton  Mather  nick- 
named him  Mr.  Absurd  Knowless,  although  he 
mentioned  him  as  "godly  Ana-baptist."  He 
preached  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  1638-41,  and  in  the 
latter  year,  after  a  brief  stay  on  Long  Island, 
he  returned  to  London,  where,  though  frequently 
in  trouble  with  the  authorities,  he  was  popular 
as  a  preacher.  He  published  several  works  on 
theological  subjects,  and  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
and  left  an  autobiography,  edited  by  Kiffin 
( 1662 ) .  The  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  founded 
In  I..ondon  in  1845  for  the  publication  of  early 
Baptist  writings,  issued  10  volumes  and  then 
disbanded. 

KKOLLTS,  or  KKOLLES,  Six  Bobext 
(c.1317-1407).  An  English  soldier,  bom  in 
Cheshire.  His  deserved  reputation  as  a  famous 
fighter  was  first  acquired  in  Brittany,  where  he 
was  remarked  at  tiie  si^  of  La  Boche  d'Orient 
(1346),  and  he  was  one  of  the  knights  in  th« 
Combat  of  the  Thirty  in  March,  1351,  when  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  speedy  release  he 
took  command  of  a  body  of  freebooters,  waa 
custodian  to  certain  Breton  castles,  and  made 
marauding  expeditions  into  Normandy  with 
Hen^  of  Lancaster  (1366-57).  As  leader  of 
the  Great  Company,  he  plundered  40  castles  in 
the  vallcty  of  the  Loire,  pillaged  Auxerre  in 
1359,  supported  John  de  Montfort  at  tiie  siege 
of  Auray  in  1364,  and  went  with  the  Blaw 
Prince  to  Spain  in  1867,  but  was  recalled  in 
1370  to  Inland,  whose  King,  Edward  III,  was 
planning  an  invasion  of  France.  Knollys  waa 
given  charge  of  the  expedition,  which,  with 
(ilalais  as  a  starting  point,  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  Rheims  and  to  the  environs  of 
Paris  itself,  but  it  was  unsuccessful  in  drawing 
the  Ttmcsh  into  a  battle,  though  thc^  were  de- 
terred from  invading  Wales.  KnoU^  returned 
to  England  in  time  to  take  the  l^derahip  in 
London  at  the  suppression  of  the  Wat  Tvler  re- 
bellion, and  for  this  he  was  given  the  freed<xn 
of  the  city.  Part  of  the  great  wealth  he  had 
acquired  through  his  raids  he  spent  in  endow- 
ing colleges  and  hospitals  and  in  rebuilding 
churches  after  his  retirement  to  England. 

KNOOBHAATff,  kndr^Kn  (Dutch  gurnet,  Ut.. 
gristle  cock ) .  In  Sontii  Africa,  a  bastard  ( q.v. ) . 

KNOPF,  n&pf,  S(TBQUTJin>)  Adcophus  (1857- 
).  An  American  specialist  in  tuberculous, 
bom  at  Halle-on-the-Saale,  Germany.  He  grad- 
uated from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  cSlege 
(New  York  University)  in  1888  and  from  the 
Sorbonne  (A.B.)  in  1890.  He  became  visiting 
physician  of  the  New  York  Health  Department's 
Riverside  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives  and  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  for  the  StudT 
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and  PreventitHi  f)f  Tnbercnloels.    In  1908  he 

accepted  the  profesBorBhip  of  medicine  in  tbe 
department  of  phthigiotherapy  in  the  New  York 
PoBt-Qraduate  Hospital  and  Medical  School. 
His  most  important  work  ia  hie  prize  essay, 
Die  Tuberkuloae  als  Voika  Krankheii  und  derm 
BekSmpfvng,  publiahed  in  1900  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  International  Tuberculoaia  Congress. 
It  iqipeared  eventually  in  27  lanfuages  and  vaa 
tnuufated  into  English  by  Dr.  Knopf  under  the 
title  Tuberculoaia  as  a  Disease  of  the  Masses 
and  how  to  Fight  it  (1901;  8th  ed.,  1911).  He 
publiahed  alao  Tuberculosis  a  PTeventable  and 
Curable  Disease  (1909). 

XNORB,  knOr,  Ivan  (18S3-  ).  A  Ger- 
man composer,  bom  at  Mewe  (West  Prussia). 
When  four  years  old,  he  was  taken  by  his  par- 
ents to  Rrasia,  where  he  lived  for  11  years  and 
became  thoroughly  imbued  witii  the  spirit  of 
RuBBian  Mk  mueic.  When  in  1868  hlB  parents 
settled  in  I/eipzig,  he  entered  the  conservatory, 
studying  under  Moscheles,  Richter,  and  Rmnec&e. 
From  1874  to  1883  he  taught  theory  at  the  eon- 
Bervatory  in  Charkov,  Russia.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Brahms  he  was  in  1883  called  to 
the  Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frankfort,  succeeding 
B.  Scholz  as  director  of  that  institution  in  1908. 
His  long  residence  in  RuBeis  strongly  influenced 
Ub  musie,  which  has  a  decidedly  Slavic  char- 
aoter.  He  wrote  three  opwaa,  Dunja  (1904), 
Die  Hoohaeit  (1907).  Durohs  Fenater  (1908); 
a  symphonic  phantasy;  two  orchestral  suites; 
orchestral  variations  on  a  folk  song  from  the 
Ukraine;  Ukrainisehe  liebesliedeT ;  chamber 
music. 

KNOBB,  LtJBwiG  (1869-  ).  A  German 
chemist.  Bom  at  Munich,  he  studied  there,  at 
Heidelberg,  and  at  Briangen,  and  was  appointed 
professor  at  WUrzburg  in  1888  and  in  1889  pro- 
fessor and  director  of  the  laboratories  at  Jena. 
He  became  best  known  for  his  work  in  organic 
syntheris,  especially  for  his  discovery  of  the 
{^rracol  compounds,  of  which  antipyrine  is  most 
commonly  used.  He  also  contributed  extensively 
to  the  chemistry  of  the  alkaloids. 

ENOBTZ,  knOrts,  Kabl  (1841-  ).  A 
German-American  author  and  educator,  bora  at 
Wertzlar,  Prussia,  where  he  studied  at  the  Royal 
Gymnasium.  He  took  his  Fh.D.  at  Heidelberg 
in  1863  and  came  the  same  year  to  the  United 
States.  He  taught  at  Detroit,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
and  Cincinnati,  and  from  1892  to  1905  was 
superintendent  of  the  German  department  in  tbe 
public  schools  of  Evansville,  Ind.  He  then  re- 
moved to  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  comparative  literature  and 
folklore.  He  translated  into  German  po^s  of 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  Walt  Whitaian,  and 
published  in  Berlin  a  GscoftteAte  der  nordameri- 
kaniaehen  Litteratur  (1891).  Besides  literary 
esaays  and  works  upon  child  education,  he  wrote : 
Marohen  und  Sagen  der  nordamerikaniachen  In- 
dianer  (1871);  Amerikaniache  Skizzen  (1876); 
Modem  American  Lyrics  (1880)  ;  Aus  dent  Wig- 
uKtm  (1880);  Kapital  und  Arbeit  in  Amerika 

( 1 88 1 ) ;  Amerikanisohe  LebensbUder  ( 1 884 ) . 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned:  Oe- 
diohte,  of  which  a  volume  appeared  in  Reclam's 

Vniceraalbibliot^h ;  Representative  Qerman 
Poema  (1885;  2d  ed.,  1889) ;  Bin  amerikanisoher 
Dioge»ea  (Thoreau)  (1898);  Poetiacher  Haus- 
achatz  der  Kordamerikaner  (1902) ;  Nackkldnge 
germaniacher  Olaubera  und  Braurha  in  Amerika 

(1903);  StreifzUge  auf  dem  Oebiete  amerika- 
mitoker  Volk*kunde{  1003) ;  Friedrioh  Nie^saohe, 


3  XNOTHOAK 

der  VnaeHgemiaae   (1909);  Die  Inaekten  in 

Sage,  Brauch,  vnd  Literatur  (1910);  Walt 
Whitman  und  seine  Naohfolger  (1910);  Rep- 
tilien  und  Amphibien  in  Bitte,  Sage,  und  Litera- 
tur (1911);  Teufe!,  Hexe,  und  Blocksbergapuk 
(1913);  Die  Vdgel  im  Sage,  Sitte,  und  Litera- 
tur (1913). 

ENOSOS,  or  KNOSUS.   See  Cnosds. 

KNOT  {aUo  gnat,  dialectic  knat,  knet;  de- 
rived, according  to  popular  etymology,  from  AS. 
CnUt,  Canute,  who  was  said  to  have  been  very 
fond  of  the  bird).  A  cosmopolitan  snipe  {Tringa 
canutua),  10  or  11  inches  long,  and  more  than 
20  across  the  wings.  The  upper  parts  are  black, 
white,  and  rufous;  in  summer  the  underparts 
are  nifoua,  while  in  winter  they  are  white.  The 
breeding  habits  are  almost  unknown,  and  until 
1901  the  eggs  were  known  only  from  a  single, 
not  very  wdl  authenticated,  specimen  collected 
by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  U.  S.  A.  In  the  year 
mentioned  Dr.  Walter,  a  Russian  surgeon,  on 
the  exploring  vessd  Sarja,  found  the  Icnot  breed- 
ing on  the  Taimyr  Peninsula  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Siberia.  The  nuptial  flight  was  elabo- 
rate, the  bird  circling  high  in  air,  now  with 
vibrating,  now  with  motionless  wings,  uttering 
a  loud,  varied  whistle.  The  nests  were  on  the 
grassy  tundra,  in  shallow  depressions.  Tbe  eggs 
are  usually  fmir  in  number  and  vary  conBider- 
ably  in  form  and  coloration.  The  ground  color 
is  pale  green  or  yellowish  white,  marked,  more 
or  less  densely,  with  spots  of  yeUowiah  Iwown. 
Knots  are  generally  found  in  flocks,  feeding  on 
small  cmstaoeans  and  moUusks,  and  probing  the 
ground  like  snipes.  In  summer  the  knot  is  to 
be  found  only  in  the  Far  North,  where  it  seems 
to  be  circumpolar,  but  in  winter  it  migrates  far 
to  the  south  in  all  directions  from  its  summer 
home,  so  that  it  is  found  along  tiie  shores  of 
all  the  continents.  It  is  a  favorite  shore  bird ' 
with  gnnners,  who  know  it  as  robin  snipe  and 
gray  snipe,  and  its  flesh  ia  delicious. 

KNOT,  GOBOIAN.    See  GoBDtAH  Knot. 

KNOTE,  kni/te,  Heinbich  (1870-  ).  A 
German  dramatic  tenor,  bom  in  Munich.  Upon 
the  completion  of  his  studies  with  Kirchner  at 
Mflnster,  he  became  (1892)  a  member  of  the 
Munich  Court  Opera,  where  he  won  his  great 
reputation,  and  where  he  has  remained,  with 
frequent  leaves  of  absence  to  fill  guest  engage- 
ments. In  1903  he  sang  at  tbe  Metropolitan 
0',)era  House  and  proved  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful drawing  cards,  though  appearing  there  at 
the  same  tSne  as  Caruso.  Critics  compared  his 
interpretations  with  those  of  De  Reszke  (q.v.). 
He  is  imsurpaesed  in  his  delineations  of  Wag- 
ner's heroes.  He  was  heard  again,  with  un- 
diminiriied  sneoess,  during  sevwsd  subsequent 

8C88011S> 

ENOVOBASS'.  A  trailing  weed.  See  Polt- 

ENOTOSOBN'.  Any  one  of  the  large  assem- 
blage of  moths  included  in  the  family  Phycitidte. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
males  frequently  have  the  last  joint  of  the  an- 
tenns  swollen.  The  'Phycitida:  are  usually  som- 
bre-colored little  moths  witii  rather  narrow  fore 
wings  and  broad  hind  wings.  Their  larvv  are 
very  diverse  in  their  habits.  Some,  like  the 
larvte  of  Epheatvi,  infest  groceries,  feeding  upon 
dried  figs,  or  in  flour  milts  upon  flour  and  grain. 
Others  itUiabit  silken  cases  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
StlU  others  attaek  living  fruit.  One  is  the  cran- 
berry fruit  worm  {Mineola  vaccinii).  Others 
web  leaves  together,  as  tiie  rascal  lea^rumpler 
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(Mineola  indiginella) .  Still  others,  like  Dak- 
ruma  coceidivora,  feed  upon  livinfi  scale  inBectB. 
One  member  of  this  ^oup  {Krtuttria  saitula) 
preys  upon  ttio  black  wale  of  tbe  olive  and  orange 
in  southern  Europe  and  ha«  recently  Ijeon  intro- 
duced into  California  for  tbe  purpone  of  helping 
fruit  growers  to  destroy  injurious  scale  inseeta. 

ENOTT,  not,  Caboh.l  Gilston  (1856-  ). 
A  British  physicist,  born  in  Peiricuik,  Scotiand. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he 
taught  natural  philosophy  from  1879  to  1883. 
Then  until  18!>1  he  was  professor  of  physics  at 
Tokyo  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan. 
In  1887  he  conducted  a-  magnetic  survey  of 
Japan.  After  his  return  to  Scotland  he  became 
lecturer  on  applied  mathematics  at  Edinburgh 
in  18il2  and  was  Thomson  lecturer  (on  earth- 
quakes) at  the  United  Free  Church  College  of 
Aberdeen  in  1005-06.  He  made  elaborate  mathe- 
matical studies  of  earthquakes  in  Japan  and 
wrote  The  Physics  of  Earthquake  Phenomena 
(1308).  His  work  on  magnetic  strains  (pub- 
lished in  Tran$action8  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  for  1882-83,  1880,  1801;  supple- 
mented in  its  Procccdingi  for  1899)  won  him 
the  Keith  prize  of  the  Royal  Society  and  was 
followed  by  the  important  work  on  the  same 
subject  by  Nagaoka,  Honda,  Shimizu,  and 
Terada  of  Tokyo  University.  Knott  revised 
Kclland  and  Tait's  Qiiatemiona  (3d  ed.,  1904) 
and  wrote  a  memoir  of  P.  G.  Tait  (Oxford, 
1911). 

KNOTT,  James  Proctoe  (1830-1911).  An 
American  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Marion 
Co.,  Kv.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  he  prac- 
ticed at  Memphis,  Mo.,  until  1862.  In  1868  be 
served  in  the  State  House  of  Representatives, 
from  1859  to  1862  was  Attorney-General,  and 
then  returned  to  Kentucky  and  practiced  law 
at  Lebanon.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
(1867-71,  1877-83)  and  became  noted  for  his 
humorous  speeches,  in  one  of  which  he  referred 
to  Duluth  as  "the  zenith  city  of  the  unsalted 
seas."'  From  1883  to  1887  he  was  Governor  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  the  State  in  1891  and 
the  following  year  took  the  chair  of  eivica  and 
economics  in  Centre  Oolte^  Danville,  Ky., 
where  in  1894  he  was  appointed  law  professor 
and  dean  of  the  law  faculty.  He  resigned  in 
1901. 

KNOTTING  AND  SFLICINO.  A  knot  is 
a  loop  or  combination  of  loops  and  turns  join- 
ing different  parts  of  a  rope  or  parts  of  two  or 
more  ropes.  A  splice  is  a  more  intimate  junction 
of  parts  than  a  knot,  the  lay  of  the  rope  being 
opened,  and  the  ends  tucked  in  so  that  the  size 
an<l  character  of  the  rope  at  the  place  where  the 
splice  is  made  are  not  greatly  changed.  Knots 
are  of  many  kinds  and  have  manv  uses,  but  their 
employment  elsewhere  is  insigniHcant  compared 
with  that  on  board  ship,  where  they  have  ob- 
tained their  full  development.  Tliey  owe  their 
importance  to  the  frictional  resistance  of  the 
rope,  which  prevents  tbe  parts  of  the  rope  from 
slipping  and  thus  untying  the  knot. 

knots  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
types,  those  which  are  tied  without  separating 
the  strands  of  a  rope  and  those  made  by  opening 
out  the  strands.  The  first  type  may  be  divided 
into:  (o)  knots  made  with  two  ends  of  the  same 
or  of  different  ropes  knotted  together;  (h)  knots 
mode  with  the  end  of  a  rope  passed  around  or 
knotted  about  some  object;  {c)  knots  made  with 
the  end  of  a  rope  knotted  alx>ut  itself:  (d)  seiz- 


ings, in  which  a  small  rope  is  tied  around  a  larger 
one.  The  second  type  of  knots  is  divided  into: 
(o)  knots  made  in  the  lay  of  the  rope  by  sepa- 
rating the  strands;  and  (&)  splices,  in  which 
two  parts  of  a  rope,  or  the  ends  of  a  rope,  or  of 
two  ropes,  are  joined. 

The  simplest  knot  is  the  overhand  {Fig.  1); 
its  use  is  chiefly  to  hold  temporarily  ijie  end  of 
a- rope  from  slipping  away  from  the  man  who  in- 
tends to  knot  it  permanently  at  the  proper  time; 
overhand  knots  are'alio  tied  in  the  ends  of  ropes 
to  prevent  their  slipping  through  a  block  or 
sheave,  i.e.,  unreeving.  In  its  ordinary  use  it 
therefore  belongs  to  class  6  of  the  first  group, 
but  it  may  be  made  in  the  ends  of  a  rope  passed 
about  a  spar,  placing  it  in  classes  a  and  c  simul- 
taneously. By  making  a  second  overhand  knot 
on  top  of  tbe  nrat,  we  get  the  aquare  or  reef  knot 
(Fig.  2),  the  commonest  and  most  useful  knot 
know«.  It  differs  from  the  granny  knot  (Fig. 
3)  in  the  manner  of  making  the  second  overhand 
knot  on  top  of  the  first.  The  square  knot  holds 
firmly  and  is  quite  easilv  untied,  as  it  does  not 
crush  down  when  subjected  to  strain.  The 
granny  knot  does  not  hold  nearly  so  well,  almost 
invariably  slipping  a  little  and  frequently  pull- 
ing apart;  and  when  it  does  hold,  the  parts  jam 
tf^ther  80  tightly  that  it  Is  untied  with  great 
difficulty.  The  theet  or  hecket  hend  (Fig.  4)  ia 
first  cousin  to  a  square  knot;  instead  of  slipping 
one  end  through  the  bight  of  the  other  rope,  it  is 
pushed  across  underneath  its  own  bends.  Car- 
rick  bends  (Figs.  6,  6)  are  not  much  used,  but 
are  occasionally  employed  in  bending  two  haw- 
sers together.  The  blacktBall  hitch  (Fig.  8)  is 
used  to  attach  quickly  a  rope  to  a  hook;  the 
double  blackball  (Fig.  11)  is  more  secure  if  the 
rope  is  atiff  or  large  In  proportion  to  tlfe  book 
and  therefore  liable  to  slip. 

The  bowline  (Fig.  12)  is  a  very  useful  knot. 
It  serves  to  form  a  loop  in  the  end  of  a  rope 
which  will  not  slip  or  draw  down  and  yet  which 
can  be  instantly  untied;  this  latter  property  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  will  not  jam  tightly,  and 
the  parts  are  free  to  be  separated  the  instant  the 
strain  is  removed.  The  running  bowline  (Fig. 
13a)  ia  simply  a  bowline  so  made  that  its  loop 
incloses  the  rope  on  which  it  is  made.  A  btn^ine 
on  a  bight  (Fig.  13b)  is  made,  as  its  ntame  indi- 
cates, on  the  bight  or  loop  of  a  rope.  In  making 
it  the  first  part  of  the  operation  is  the  same  as 
tying  a  bowline,  but  instead  of  carrying  the 
bight  around  the  parts  on  which  the  knot  is 
made,  the  loop  is  opened  out  and  slipped  over 
its  own  parts.  The  cat'»-paiD  (Fig.  9)  is  used 
to  Bhortni  up  the  loop  of  a  rope  for  the  purpose 
of  hooking  a  tackle  to  it.  When  neitiier  end  of 
a  rope  can  be  reached,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
shorten  it  between  two  points,  the  theepshank 
(Pig.  17)  is  used.  The  figure-of-eight  knot  is 
raray  used  except  for  ornamental  work.  The 
midshipman's  hitch  (Fig.  18)  is  also  rarely 
used.  The  marlinespike  hitch  (Fig.  19)  ia  very 
common  and  is  used  in  passing  seizing  and  the 
like.  It  is  an  easy  way  to  attach  temporarily 
the  ends  of  a  rope  to  a  heaver  or  marlinespike 
for  pulling  on  it;  the  spike  or  heaver  may  be 
quickly  Withdrawn  when  the  pull  is  finished. 

The  studding-sail  (pronounced  stu'n'^l)  tack 
bend  (Fig.  7)  is  used  to  bend  the  tack  to  the 
sail  and  for  other  purposes  as  a  slipping  hitoh; 
the  studding-sail  halyard  bend  ( Fig.  20 )  is 
used  to  bend  tbe  halyards  to  the  studding-sail 
yard  and  to  bend  other  ropes  to  spars.  The 
fisherman's  bend  (Pig.  21)  and  themagnvs  hitah 
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(Fig.  16)  liave  a  great  variety  of  uees.  The 
timber  hitch  (Fig.  14b)  is  used  is  hoisting  tim- 
ber and  aimilar  articles;  the  timber  and  half 
hitch  (Fig.  15).  IB  used  for  hoisting  or  towing 
heavy  timbers.  The  two  half  hitches  form  a 
convenient  slipping  hitch.  The  clove  hitch 
( Fig.  14c )  is  one  of  the  most  useful  knots 
luiown  and  is  used  more  than  any  other  knot 
except  the  square  knot.  The  inaide  and  outsith 
dinckea  (Figs.  10a,  lOb)  are  used  when  tiie  end 
of  a  rope  is  to  be  made  fast  to  a  heavy  object 
and  yet  leave  the  rope  clear  to  work  througn  a 
pulley  or  sheave  close  up  to  the  object;  cUlichea 
were  much  used  in  bending  hawsers  and  cables 
to  anchors. 

Seizings  are  used  to  tie  two  parts  of  a  rope 
together  or  to  secure  a  rope  to  another  object. 
The  common  forms  are  shown  in  the  sketches 
(Figs.  23a,  23b,  23c),  but  there  are  modifications 
of  thtte  forms  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
Turk'M'head  (Fig.  24)  is  a  variety  of  seizing  put 
around  a  single  part  of  rope;  it  is  used  on  foot 
ropes  to  keep  them  from  slipping  tiirough  the 
eyes  of  the  stirrups. 

Wall  knots,  trail  and  crotcn,  manrope  .knots, 
and  all  the  other  knots  of  class  a  of  the  second 
type  are  used  to  form  a  solid  and  more  or  less 
ornamental  knot  in  a  rope  to  prevent  its  slip- 
ping through  a  block,  hole,  or  ^e. 

Splices  are  used  to  join  two  pieces  of  rope  to- 
gether or  form  an  eye  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  The 
principal  kinds  are  the  eye-splice  (Figs.  22a, 
22b),  short  splice  (Figs.  24a,  24b.  24c),  and 
long  splice  { Figs.  25a,  2Sb,  25c,  which  are  shown 
progressively).  A  selvagee  (Fig.  27)  ia  made 
of  rope  yarns  laid  up  loosely  and  held  together 
with  marline  hitches.  A  grommet  (Fig.  26)  is 
made  of  a  single  long  strand  of  rope  laid  up 
on  itself  to  form  a  three-stranded  ring.  A 
cringle  (Fig.  28)  ia  a  form  of  grommet  made 
on  a  rope.  Cktusult:  Book  of  Knots:  Being  a 
Complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cordage  (5th 
ed.,  London,  1887)  ;  P.  N.  Hasluck  (ed.).  Knot- 
ting and  Splicing  Ropes  and  Cordage  (Philadel- 
phia, 1905)  ;  J.  M.  Jutsum,  Knots,  Bends, 
Splices,  Skoum  in  Colours,  with  Tables  of 
Strengths  of  Ropes,  etc.,  and  Wire  Rigging  (3d 
ed.,  Glasgow,  1908). 

KNOT^WEEIH,  Giant.   See  Sachalins. 

JOXOVT  (Fr.  knout,  from  Rubs,  knoot, 
scourge,  from  Icel.  knuir,  AS.  onatta.  Eng. 
knot).  A  Bcour^  composed  of  many  thongs  of 
skin,  plaited  and  interwoven  with  wire,  which 
was  formerly  the  customary  instrument  of 
punishment  in  Russia  for  all  kinds  of  criminals. 
The  offender  would  be  tied  to  two  stakes, 
stripped,  and  given  the  spccilied  number  of 
lashes  on  the  back.  The  number  to  be  admin- 
istered corresponded  to  the  degree  of  crime. 
Thus,  100  or  120  were  equivalent  to  a  death 
aentnice.  So  severe  was  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment that  the  most  hardened  criminals  rarely 
survived  the  ordeal,  the  victim  commonly  dying 
long  before  the  full  count  would  be  reached. 
The  nobility  were  exempt  from  the  knout  by 
law,  but  this  privilege  was  not  always  respected. 
The  knout  was  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas, who  replaced  it  with  the  pleti,  a  kind  of 
lash. 

KNOWEB,  Henbt.  McEldbrbt  (1808- 
).  An  American  anatomist,  bom  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  He  was  educated  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  (A.B.,  1890:  Ph.D.,  1896),  where 
he  was  assistant  in  biology  (1891-93),  fellow 
(1805-96),  instructor  in  anatomy  (1899-1008), 


and  associate  (1908-09).  In  1806-07  he  taught 
biolt^y  at  Williams  College,  and  he  served  as 
an  assistant  in  zoiilogy  in  1B07  and  as  librarian 
after  1900  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  lie  lectured  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  1909-10  and  thereafter 
was  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  became  coeditor  and  secretary 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Anatomy.  His  re- 
searches deal  particularly  with  the  lymphatic 
and  vascular  systems  of  frogs,  with  the  muscles 
of  the  human  heart,  and  witb  the  anatomy  and 
embryology  of  the  Termites. 

XNOWLEDOE  (from  ME.  knowan,  AS.  cnS- 
wan,  Icel.  knS,  OHG.  cn&an;  connected  with 
OChurch  Slav,  enati,  Lat.  «o«cere,  Gk.  7t7f(6o-«ti', 
gigndskein,  Skt.  jn&,  to  know  +  ME.  -Icche,  from 
Icel.  -leikT,  -leiki,  an  abstract  suffix),  Thboby  of, 
or  Epistemology.  The  science  which  is  con- 
cerned with  questions  about  the  existence,  the 
validity,  and  the  extent  of  knowledge.  Because 
of  its  fundamental  character,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  a  fact  that  every  other  science  unquestion- 
ingly  takes  for  granted,  it  is  considered  a  phil- 
osophical discipline. 

In  one  sense  it  can  be  said  that  any  inquiry 
into  knowledge  is  a  circular  procedure.  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  knowledge  to  begin  with, 
before  inquiry  of  any  sort  can  be  entered  upon. 
In  tliis  respect,  however,  epistemology  is  not  so 
different  from  any  otlier  science,  for  every 
science  starts  with  actually  given  facts  and 
with  some  degree  of  actual  knowledge  of  these 
facts.  The  facts  that  the  epistemologist  takes 
as  given  are  the  facts  that  go  by  the  name 
of  Knowledge.  Everybody  knows  something, 
whether  much  or  little,  and  everybody  recognizes 
that  everybody  else  knows  something.  In  other 
words,  the  existence  of  knowledge  is  on  a  par 
•with  the  existence  of  bodies.  Knowledge  is  the 
name  given  to  a  certain  class  of  facta  of  ex- 
perience as  indubitable  and  as  verifiable  as  any 
other  fact  whatever.  Just  at  this  point  the 
skeptic  puts  an  objection.  He  either  says  that 
there  is  no  knowledge,  or  else  that  if  there  is 
we  cannot  know  of  it,  and  that  therefore  the 
epistemologist  begs  the  whole  question.  This 
objection  is  not  so  serious  as  at  first  blush  it 
seems  to  be.  Indeed,  it  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  put  epistemology  on  a  scientific 
basis.  For  when  the  objection  is  scrutinized  it 
will  be  seen  to  mean,  not  that  there  is  no  fact 
in  experience  answering  to  the  name  of  knowl- 
edge, but  that  the  fact  of  knowk-dge  is  not 
what  it  is  usually  taken  to  be.  In  other  words, 
the  skeptic — if  he  knows  what  he  is  about — 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  knowledge  as  a 
fact  of  experience;  but  he  doubts  certain  theories 
of  knowledge — e.g.,  among  others  the  theory 
that  there  are  objects,  styled  real,  which  are  in 
some  way  represented  or  copied  by  other  objects 
styled  ideas.  He  doubts  these  tlieories  because 
he  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  that  they  give 
an  account  of  knowledge  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  or  ineonsiatent  with 
itself.  Ttiht  is,  the  skeptic  has  a  theory  of  his 
own  about  knowledge;  be  is  an  epistemologist 
and  as  such  enters  upon  the  arena  of  Bcientific 
discussion. 

This  analjrsis  of  the  attitude  of  the  skeptic 
towards  knowledge  is  so  important  that  it  must 
be  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length.  No  man  is 
born  a  skeptic.  No  young  child  is  a  skeptic. 
If  he  becomes  one  later,  the  experiences  that 
have  brought  about  the  revolution  In-^is  Tiewr 
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of  the  world  should  help  ub  to  a  clear  laaight 
into  the  real  meaning  of  this  new  view.  In 
other  words,  the  rational  philosophical  skeptic 
has  and  gives  reasons  for  his  new  attitude.  He 
adduces  proofs,  taken  from  his  own  experience, 
and  presumably  verified  in  the  experience  of 
others,  to  establish  either  the  certainty  or  the 
probability,  or  at  least  the  irrefutable  poesi- 
bili^,  of  his  ignorance.  The  stock  sn-guments 
of  ucepticB  are  gathered  up  into  the  famoue 
tropes  of  vEnesidemus  (q.v.) ;  and  they  are 
farther  condensed  in  the  five  tropes  of  Agrippa, 
a  skeptic  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  worth  our  while  to  examine  these  arguments, 
as  they  help  us  to  understand  the  methods,  the 
assumptions,  and  therefore  the  real  significance 
of  skepticism  in  general.  The  tropes  of  Agrippa 
are  aa  follows:  1.  The  same  object  gives  rise 
to  different  impressions.  2.  All  knowledge  pre- 
supposes an  infinite  aeries  of  premises,  since 
any  disputed  proposition  must  be  proved  by 
some  other,  this  latter  by  still  a  third,  and  so 
ad  infinitum,  3.  All  knowledge  is  relative,  since 
every  object  presents  an  appearance  that  differs 
according  to  the  differences  in  the  constitutions 
of  the  percipients  and  according  to.  the  relations 
in  which  tne  object  stands  to  other  objects. 
4.  AU  axioms  are  arbitrary,  since  dogmattets, 
to  escape  the  regreaaua  ad  infinituni,  start 
their  argument  from  some  premise  which  they 
assume  without  justification.  6.  There  is  a 
circle  in  all  reasoning,  since  the  conclusion  rests 
upon  the  premises,  and,  contrariwise,  the 
premises  rest  upon  the  conclusion. 

A  survey  of  these  proofs  shows  that  in  every 
one  some  fact  is  categorically  asserted.  No 
one  can  venture  to  sa^,  e.g.,  that  ihe  same  ob- 
ject gives  rise  to  different  impressions,  unless 
his  own  experience  has  famished  him  with  this 
knowledge.  Once  question  or  deny  the  reason 
assigned,  and  the  skeptical  conclusion  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  by  the  skeptic  without  dog- 
matic assertion  of  hia  view  as  self-evident  or 
without  the  production  6f  a  new  reaaon,  which, 
when  disputed,  shares  the  fate  of  its  predeces- 
sor. In  other  words,  upon  examination  it  ia 
clear  that  skepticinu  cannot  recommend  itself 
as  an  escape  from  the  danger  of  dogmatic  asser" 
tion  or  of  an  infinite  regress  of  proofs;  for  we 
cannot  reasonably  accept  skepticism  without 
proof,  and  if  the  skeptic  is  right,  proof  involves 
either  unwarranted  dogmatism  or  impossible  re- 
gress of  argument  to  infinity.  The  philosophical 
skeptic  assumes  the  validity  of  hia  own  argu- 
ment by  which  he  seeks  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
all  argument. 

But  it  may  be  asked:  Why  may  not  the 
skeptic  hold  to  his  skepticism  wittiout  attempt- 
ing to  establish  his  position  or  to  dislodge  his 
opponent!  The  answer  is  that  to  cherish  any 
view  without  proof  is  to  I>e  dogmatic,  and  this 
ia  what  the  skeptic  is,  above  all  things,  anxious 
to  avoid.  But  still,  again,  it  may  be  urged  that, 
instead  of  believing  in  the  impossibility  of 
knowledge,  one  may  merely  doubt  its  possibility, 
ft  is  often  said  1^  writers  against' skepticism 
that  a  skeptical  skepticism  is  unassailable.'  In 
one  sense  it  is.  If  a  man  will  persist  in  listen- 
ing to  no  reason  and  in  observing  no  laws  of 
thought,  then  no  argument  directed  against  him 
will  reach  him,  so  long  as  he  takes  refuge  be- 
hind the  bulwark  of  untbinkingness.  But  what 
we  can  do  is  to  convince  ourselves  by  valid 
reasoning  that  skepticism,  whether  dogmatic  or 
doi^ting,  is  untenable  by  a  reasonable  being. 


Tliat  is,  if  we  follow  the  laws  of  thought  we 
cannot  become  skeptical  with  r^;ard  to  all  our 
knowledge,  however  skeptical  we  may  be  on 
some  of  its  details.  To  summarize  our  argument 
so  far,  let  us  say  that  we  cannot  reasonably 
doubt  anything  without  good  reason,  and  good 
reason  is  known  reason,  and  known  reason  im- 
plies the  validity  of  knowledge. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  universal  doubt  is  im- 
possible; it  is  perhaps  possible  as  a  disease. 
Certain  abnormal  nervous  conditions  result  in  a 
general  sense  of  unreality.  Everything  seems 
to  be  an  illusion,  a  dream.  Such  pathological 
skepticiam  is  an  undoubted  fact  and  cannot  be 
argued  away.  Kot  due  to  reaaon,  it  cannot  be 
removed  by  reason.  Such  skepticism  belongs  to 
the  province  not  of  the  philosopher  but  of  the 
physician. 

Now,  while  what  is  thus  immediately  experi- 
enced may  have  for  pathological  reasons  the 
feeling  of  unreality  attached  to  it,  no  theorist 
or  philosopher  has  ever  denied  or  doubted  the 
presence  of  facts  in  immediate  experience.  The 
actual  existence  of  what  ia  experienced  while 
it  is  .experienced  is  perhaps  not  susceptible  of 
philosopnical  doubt.  The  only  possible  doubt 
about  it  pertains  to  the  signifiotmce  of  what  is 
thus  experienced,  i.e.,  to  the  implications  it  may 
have  with  reference  to  what  lies  beyond  imm«- 
diate  experience.  If  we  use  the  term  "imme- 
diate knowledge"  to  designate  the  presence  of 
fact  in  experience,  it  will  thus  have  to  be  said 
that  immediate  knowledge  is  infallible,  indu- 
bitable knowledge.  But  such  knowledge  is 
limited  to  the  narrow  span  of  the  present 
moment;  when  we  transcend  the  present,  as  we 
apparently  do  in  memory,  we  h^n  to  step  upon 
possibly  doubtful  ground.  And  even  what  ia 
generally  called  perception,  as  distinct  from 
sensation,  is  i^en  to  doubt,  just  because  in  such 
perception  there  is  always  some  element  of 
reference  to  what  is  not  present  in  immediate 
experience.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  if  imme- 
diate knowledge  is  infallible,  it  is  likewise  prac- 
tically empty.  It  is  the  vision  of  the  "mentally 
blind."  Because  of  the  insignificance  of  such 
knowledffe,  usage  has  generally  declined  to  call 
it  knowledge.  To  know,  in  common  parlance, 
is  to  experience  the  significance  and  meaning  of 
things;  it  is  not  merely  to  experience  things  in 
meaningless  fashion.  At  the  very  least,  im- 
portant knowledge  involves  the  recf^ition  of 
the  identity  of  things  known  (the  knowledge  of 
acquaintance),  and  such  recognition  of  identity 
is  in  its  lowest  form  the  recognition  of  what  is 
now  present  In  experience  as  the  same  with 
what  IB  remembered  to  have  been  present  In 'the 
past;  and  this  involves  a  reference  beyond 
present  immediate  experience;  such  a  "trans- 
subjective"  reference  is  the  very  gist  of  meaning. 
So  we  may  say  that  all  knowledge  as  differen- 
tiated from  dull  stupid  experiencing  is  the  ex- 
perience of  things  as  having  implications  and 
meanings  which  point  beyond  what  is  actually 
experienced  in  the  momentary  present.  Now, 
all  theories  of  knowledge  concern  themselves 
with  the  nature  of  these  implications,  with 
their  toiabili^,  witit  their  source,  and  with 
their  proper  range. 

Theoriea  of  knowledge  are  always  very  closely 
connected  with  theories  of  reality.  The  nature 
of  this  connection  has  been  much  discussed. 
Many  philosophers  have  maintained  that  a  valid 
metaphysics  presupposes  an  adequate  theory  of 
knowledge:  thus,  Kant  wrote  "n-^lc^omena  to 
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anj  Future  iSetvphyncB,"  and  this  work  con- 
aiBted  in  a  defense  of  epUtemology  as  logically 
prior  to  any  other  valid  scienoe.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  Descartes  had  a  metaphysical  view  as  to 
the  relation  between  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual,  and  this  view  apparently  determined 
his  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  the  exiBtence  of 
clear  and  distinct  ideas.  But  the  very  doubt, 
alight  though  it  be,  involved  in  the  last  state- 
ment shows  that  it  is  not  always  obvious 
whether  a  philosopher's  metaphysics  is  deter- 
mined by  his  epistemology  or  whether  his  epis- 
temology  is  determined  by  a  previously  adopted 
metaphyBics.  Ever  since  Kant'a  day  it  has  been 
the  contention  of  many  thinkers  that  epistemol- 
ogy is  the  logically  predetermining  discipline; 
while  many  thinkers  before  and  since  Kant'a 
time  have  held  the  opposite  view.  The  critical 
adjudication  of  this  question  is  impossible  in 
such  an  article  as  this. 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  Kant's  per* 
eistent  effort  to  make  epistemology  fundamental 
was  due  to  his  previously  adopt^  metaphysical 
view  that  the  contents  of  experience  are  purely 
mental  in  nature.  At  any  rate,  Kant  begins  his 
theory  of  knowledge  with  the  assumption  that 
what  is  experienced  is  constituted  materially  of 
"scaisations."  On  this  assumption  no  wonder 
there  is  difficulty  in  seeing  how  there  can  be 
knowledge  of  an  objective  world.  If  one  were 
willing  to  assume  some  sort  of  correspondence 
by  way  of  preSstablished  harmony  between  our 
ideas  and  the  real  world,  the  difficulty  would 
disappear;  but  such  an  assumption  of  preCstab- 
lished  harmony  involves  the  giving  up  of  the 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  for  the  harmony 
between  our  minds  and  the  world  ia  reaUy 
the  problem  over  again.  Kow,  Kant  thought 
that  a  posteriori  knowledge,  i.e.,  knowledge  of 
what  has  actually  been  experienced,  conetitutes 
no  difficulty.  If  we  have  experienced  anything, 
why  should  we  not  know  itT  But  Kant  also 
thought  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  syn- 
thetic knowledge  a  priori,  i.e.,  constructive 
knowledge  of  what  has  not  been  experienced  and 
knowledge  that  is  not  due  to  experience.  Such 
knowled^  for  Kant  can  be  possible  on  the 
hypothesis  that  tiie  knowing  mind  imposes  upon 
its  sensations  an  order  which  it  afterward  in  ita 
a  priori  judgments  pronounces  to  be  necessary. 
In  other  words,  we  take  out  of  experience  in 
the  act  of  judgment  what  we  have  previously 
put  into  experience  in  the  way  of  construction. 
This,  then,  is  the  famous  critical  theory  of 
knowledge:  scientific  knowledge  is  possible  only 
because  the  understanding  creates  nature  after 
ita  own  laws.  What  is  not  thus  the  handiwork 
of  intelligence  is  not  knowable  by  intellectual 
beings  subject  to  human  limitations. 

Now,  over  against  this  critical  tiieory  of 
knowledge  there  stood  the  naive  confidence  of 
reason  in  its  ability  to  fathom  the  nature  of 
independent  reality.  This  confidence  Kant 
called  dogmatism.  For  dogmatism  needs  no 
mandate  from  some  higher  authority,  such  as 
Kantian  criticism,  to  prosecute  its  ends.  What 
it  regards  as  necessary  and  universal  ia  neces- 
sary and  universal.  All  that  is  required  for 
scientific  assurance  ia  that  reason  should  be 
well  advised  and  clear-headed.  Tliis  is  probably 
the  attitude  even  yet  taken  by  most  persons 
who  have  never  given  mucli  thought  to  philos- 
ophy. Xow,  tins  position  is  perfectly  tenable, 
but  only  on  condition  that  one  is  willing  to 
make  and  acknowledge  the  assumption  involved. 


viz.,  that  reason  is  a  imique  function  equal  to 
its  peculiar  task  of  knowing  the  imiverse.  The 
difficulty  is  that  this  function  is  so  often  un- 
successful. In  other  words,  the  problem  of 
knowledge  is  closely  connected  with  the  prob- 
lem of  error  and  ignorance.  It  would  acem, 
then,  that  dogmotiam  is  possible  aaly  to  reasoo 
untried  bv  real  difficulties. 

Now,  tnere  was  in  the  fi^,  when  Kant  at- 
tacked this  dogmatic  philosophy,  another  tiieory 
of  knowledge,  which  went  by  the  name  of  em- 
piridsm.  For  the  empiricist  all  knowledge 
comes  from  experience.  The  reason,  as  we  have 
seen,  why  Kant  was  unwilling  to  accept  this 
empiristic  position  was  that  be  was  convinced 
that  tJiere  is  synthetic  knowledge  a  priori. 
Once  grant  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  and 
Kant's  sole  reason  for  his-  eriticol  philosophy 
is  removed.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Kant  never 
underixK^  to  prove  that  there  actually  is  a 
priori  synthetic  knowledge;  he  merely  took  this 
alleged  fact  for  granted,  thinking  that  he  found 
in  mathematical  judgments  instances  of  such 
knowledge.  Now,  this  fact  is  exactly  what  the 
empiricist  denies.  Most  thinkers  up  to  Kant's 
time  had  thought  that  mathematical  knowledge 
was  analytic;  that  mathematical  judgmmt  such 
as  that  7  +  6  =  12  is  merely  a  statement  that 
results  from  careful  analysis  of  the  numbers  in- 
volved. Into  the  question  whether  analyticista  « 
or  Kantians  are  correct  in  their  characteriza- 
tion of  nuitbematical  judgments  we  cannot  go 
here.  Even  at  the  present  time  there  is  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  mathematical  philoso- 
phers on  this  point.  Likewise  there  is  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  mathematical  judg- 
ment are  a  priori  or  a  posteriori. 

The  development  of  evolntimistic  tfaeoriea  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  made  It 
possible  to  imdertake  a  reconciliation  of  the 
empiricist  and  aprioristic  theories  of  the  origin 
of  knowledge,  because,  on  the  assumption  that 
acqiilred  characteristics  are  acquired,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  what  is  not  due  to  one's  own  expe- 
rience but  is  congenital  in  the  way  of  knowledge 
may  still  be  due  to  the  experience  of  remote 
ancestors,  transmitted  to  us  their  offspring. 
Spencer  -ma  the  first  to  make  any  significant 
use  of  this  suggestion.  He  maintained  that  at 
our  stage  of  evolution  many  judgments  are  a 
priori  from  the  point  of  view  of  ontogenesis, 
I.e.,  that  we  make  such  judgments  without  per- 
sonally having  had  the  experience  of  their 
truth;  but  that  this  ability  to  judge  inde- 
pendently of  our  individual  experience  is  due  to 
inherited  tendencies:  our  progenitors  had  ex- 
periences which  produced  in  them  habits  of 
judging,  and  these  habits  appear  in  us  as  in- 
stincts. Of  course  this  attempt  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  empiricist  and  the  apriorist  position 
is  involved  in  all  the  risk  that  attends  the 
theory  that  acquired  characteristics  are  hered- 
itanr.   See  Use  Inheritance. 

This  view  of  Spencer  is  in  principle  adopted 
by  some  pragmatists.  ( See  Pbaouatish.  )  Thus, 
James  writes;  "New  truths  are  the  resultants 
of  new  experiences  and  of  old  truths  combined 
and  mutually  modifying  one  another.  And  since 
this  is  the  cose  in  the  changes  of  opinion  to-day, 
there  is  no  reas(m  to  assume  that  it  has  not 
been  so  at  all  times.  It  follows  that  very  an- 
cient modes  of  thought  may  have  survived 
through  all  the  later  changes  in  men's  opinions. 
The  most  primitive  way  of  thinking  may  not 
yet  be  wholly  expunged.   Like  our  five  finger^ 
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onr  ear  bones,  our  rudimentary  caudal  ap- 
pendage, or  our  other  Vestigial'  peculiarities, 
they  may  remain  aa  indelible  tokens  of  events 
in  our  race  history.  Our  ancestors  may  at  cer* 
tain  moments  iiave  etruck  into  wajB  of  thinking 
which  they  might  conceivably  not  have  found. 
But  once  they  did  so,  and  after  the  fact,  the 
inheritance  continues.  .  .  .  thesis  is  this, 
that  our  fundamental  icays  of  thinking  about 
things  are  discoveries  of  exceedingly  remote  an- 
vestore,  which  have  been  able  to  preserve  them- 
selves  throughout  the  eaperienoe  of  tUl  subse- 
quent times." 

But  not  only  does  James's  pntgmatism 
maintain  that  our  so-called  a  priori  concep- 
tions are  transmitted  from  the  experience  of 
our  remote  ancestors,  it  also  maintains  that 
such  conceptions  do  not  give  any  metaphysical 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  reality  they 
enable  us  to  comprehend.  "All  our  conceptions 
are  what  the  Germans  call  Denkmittel,  means 
by  which  we  handle  facts  by  thinking  them. 
Experience  merely  as  such  doesn't  come  ticketed 
and  labeled,  we  have  first  to  discover  what  it  is. 
.  .  .  What  we  usually  do  is  Arst  to  frame  some 
system  of  concepts  mentallv  classified,  serialiEed, 
or  connected  in  some  intellectual  way,  and  then 
to  use  this  as  a  tally  by  which  we  'keep  tab' 
on  the  impressions  that  present  themselves. 
When  each  is  referred  to  some  possible  place 
in  the  conceptual  system,  it  is  thereby  'under- 
stood.' ''  Thus,  the  pragmatic  view  is  "that  all 
our  theories  are  instrumental,  are  mental  modra 
of  adaptation  to  reality,  rather  than  revelations 
or  gnostic  answers  to  some  divinely  instituted 
world-enigma."  Reality  shows  itself  to  iw  un- 
diluted and  untransforraed  in  our  life  of  imme- 
diate feeling.  "ITie  perceptual  flux  as  such  .  .  . 
means  nothing,  and  is  but  what  it  immediately 
is.  No  matter  how  small  a  tract  of  it  be  taken, 
it  is  always  a  much-at-once,.  and  contains  in- 
numerable aspects  and  characters,  which  concep- 
tion can  pick  out,  isolate,  and  thereafter  always 
Intend  .  .  .  whaterer  we  distinguish  and  isolate 
conceptually  is  found  perceptually  to  telescope 
and  compenetrate  and  diffuse  into  its  neighbors. 
The  cuts  we  make  are  purely  ideal.  .  .  .  Out  of 
[sensible]  times  we  cut  'days'  and  'nights,' 
'summers'  and  'winters.'  We  say  tehat  each  part 
of  the  sensible  continuum  is,  and  all  these 
abstract  whats  are  concepts.  The  intellectual 
life  of  man  consists  almost  wholly  in  his  sub- 
stitution of  a  conceptual  order  for  the  per- 
ceptual order  in  which  his  experience  originally 
comes."  So  far,  then,  as  knowledge  is  intel- 
lectual, it  is  falsifying  provided  it  is  taken  as 
reproducing  the  essence  and  nature  of  reality. 
It  does  not  introduce  us  into  the  presence  of 
what  is  known,  but  palms  off  upon  us  a  substi- 
tute, with  which  we  can  manage  our  business 
bettor.  The  only  knowledge  which  reveals  exist- 
ence to  US  is  the  knowledge  of  acquaintance, 
the  knowledge  that  surpasses  and  eiao  underlies 
all  understanding,  the  knowledge  which  is  lost 
in  immediate  vision.  But  while  all  intellectual 
knowledge  ia  falsifying  when  judged  by  the 
test  of  ade(juate  representation,  it  is  true  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  such  knowledge  can  be  true. 
Inasmuch  as  the  function  of  intellect  is  instru- 
mental, intellect  is  excellent  if  it  performs  its 
instrumental  satisfactorily.  This  it  does  when 
it  leads  us  to  immediate  experience  again.  True 
intellectual  knowledge,  then,  is  not  open  vision, 
but  an  aid  to  securing  this  vision. 

Another  int«:esting  theory  of  knowledge  re- 


lated to  pragmatism  is  that  propounded  by  Berg- 
son,  who  agrees  with  the  pragmatist  that  in- 
tellectual knowledge  does  not  present  us  with 
the  real;  but  whereas  the  pragmatist  ia  willing 
nevertheless  to  call,  in  fact  insists  upon  calling, 
such  knowledge  true  if  it  performs  its  instru- 
mental function  adequately,  Bergson  is  unwill- 
ing so  to  do.  For  him  all  intellectual  knowledge 
is  absolutely  falsifying  when  it  is  directed  to- 
wards life  and  spirit.  The  intellect  is  a  func- 
tion that  has  developed  with  a  view  to  handling 
matter;  and  in  matter  only  the  geometrical  is 
capable  of  being  comprehended  by  intellect.  The 
knowledge  of  intellect  is  not  "speculative,"  but 
practical.  The  only  knowledge  that  can  com- 
pass life  and  spirit  is  intuition.  This  is  capable 
of  being  cultivated  and  will  grow  when  all  men 
combine  to  secure  its  development. 

The  realists  of  the  present  have  no  common 
distinctive  theory  of  knowledge;  some  are  prag- 
matistic  in  their  episteraology,  while  others  have 
individual  views  which  they  are  endeavoring  to 
develop  and  maintain.  Other  views  of  knowledge 
admit  first  something  knowable  and  a  faculty, 
sense,  or  intellect  grasping  the  objective  know- 
able  according  to  the  nature  of  the  knowing 
powers.  They  define  knowledge  as  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  thing  known  in  the  faculty  knowing 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  power"  knowing: 
hence  sense  and  mental  knowledge. 

The  bibliography  of  epistemologj'  includes 
nearly  all  tlie  philosophical  works  of  modem 
times.  Specially  to  be  mentioned  are:  John 
Locke,  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding 
(London,  1600;  new  ed.,  ib.,  1909)  ;  George 
Berkeley,  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  (ib.,  1710;  new  ed.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1874) ;  David  Hume,  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  (3  vols.,  London,  1739-40;  new  ed., 
Oxford,  1896)  ;  id..  Enquiry  Concerning  Human 
Understanding  (London,  1748:  new  ed.,  Oxford, 
1894) ;  Immanuel  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Ver- 
nunft  (Leipzig,  1781;  new  ed.,  Berlin,  1907; 
trans,  by  Max  Mflller,  2d  ed.,  London,  1896); 
J.  G.  Fichte,  GrUndlage  der  gesammten  Ww- 
senschaftglekre  (Leipzig,  1794;  new  ed.,  Bonn, 
1834) ;  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  Wiasenschaft  der  Logik, 
vols,  iii,  V  (Berlin,  1841);  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive  ( London, 
1843;  8th  ed.,  1872)  ;  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  '-Encyelo- 
pildie  der  philosophischen  Wissenschaften  im 
GrundriMe,"  in  Werke,  vol.  vii  (Berlin.  1847)  ; 
R.  H.  Lotze,  Mikrokosmos  (Leipzig,  1856-64)  ; 
J.  S.  Mill,  Eacamination  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy  (London,  1865);  T.  H.  Green, 
Introduction  to  Hume  (ib.,  1874);  R.  H.  Lotze, 
Logik  (Leipzig,  1874)  ;  id.,  Metaphysik  (ib., 
1879) ;  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics 
{ London,  1883 )  ;  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic 
(ib.,  1888)  ;  Bernard  Boeanquet,  Knowledge  and 
Reality  (ib.,  1885);  id.,  Logic  (ib.,  1888); 
Edward  Caird,  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant  (ib., 
1889) ;  L.T.  Hobhouse,  Theory  of  Knoioledge  iih., 
1896) ;  G.  T.  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Knowledge 
(New  York,  1896) ;  B.  P.  Bowne,  Theory  of 
Thought  and  Knowledge  (ib.,  1897);  Bradley. 
Appearance  and  Reality  (2d  ed.,  London,  1897) ; 
James  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  (ib., 
1899)  ;  Karl  Pearson,  Grammar  of  Science 
(2d  ed.,  ib.,  1900)  ;  A.  T.  Ormond,  Foundation* 
of  Knowledge  (New  York,  1901);  John  Dewey, 
Studies  in  Logical  Theory  (Chicago,  1903)  j 
J.  H.  Hyslop,  Problems  of  Philosophy,  or  Prin- 
ciples of  Epistemology  and  Metaphysics  (New 
York,  190S);  J.  L  Bear^  Greek  Theoriee  of 
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SUmemtar]/  Oognitvm  from  AUmaon  to  Aria- 
totlo  (Oxford,  1906) ;  William  James,  Prog- 
matiam  (New  York,  1907);  id.,  Meaning  of 
Truth  (ib.,  1909);  Ernst  Cagsirer.  Subatanz- 
begriff  und  Punctionabegriff  (Berlin,  1910); 
William  James,  Etsags  in  Radical  Empiricism 
(New  York,  1910) ;  Henri  Bergeon,  Creative 
Evolution  (ib.,  1911);  William  James,  Some 
Problema  of  Philoaophg  (ib.,  1911);  John 
Dewey,  Influence  of  Darwin  (ib.,  L9I2);  Holt 
and  otbera,  The  'New  Reolxam  (ib.,  1912).  See 
Bbsoson;  Bebkelst;  Descabtes;  Obeek,  T.  H.; 

HboeL;  HuuB;  InstBUHDTTALISH ;  JUDOICKKT; 

Kant;  Leibnitz;  Lockb;  Logic;  Pbaouatish; 

REAT.IS  M;  Spinoza. 

KNOWUES,  Ella.    See  Haskell,  E.  K. 

ENOWIiES,  ndlz,  Jahbs  Sheridan  (1784- 
1802).  A  British  dramatist,  the  a.uthor  of  Vtr- 
giniut.  The  Bunohhachf  and  other  well-known 
plays.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Knowles,  a 
teacher  of  elocution,  author  of  a  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,  and  cousin  of  Richard 
Brinaley  Sheridan.  Bom  May  12,  1784,  at 
Cork,  where  his  father  had  a  school,  he  went 
with  the  family  in  1793  to  London  and  there 
received  his  education.  After  holding  for  some 
time  a  commlsBion  in  the  militia  and  preparing 
himself  to  practice  medicine,  be  became  an 
actor  and  appeared  in  Dublin  as  Hamlet,  but  he 
never  attained  much  eminence  in  bis  profession. 
Subsequently  he  lived  for  several  years  in  Bel- 
fast and  Gla^^w  as  a  teaclier  of  elocution,  and 
at  this  period  he  made  the  collection  of  The 
Blocutioniet,  which  has  been  many  times  repub- 
lished (28th  ed.,  London,  1883).  At  this  time 
also  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a 
dramatist.  His  Caius  Gracchus  was  first  per- 
formed at  Belfast  in  181S.  Virginiue,  which 
followed,  was  afterward  recast  for  the  London 
stage,  where  Macready  took  the  principal  part. 
Knowles  wrote  over  a  dozen  other  plays,  but 
none  of  his  productions  exhibited  great  genius; 
they  are,  however,  among  the  best  acting 
plays"  produced  by  an  Englishman  in  modem 
times.  Besides  The  Hunchback  (1832),  two  of 
his  most  popular  plays  have  been  The  Wife 
(1833)  and  The  Lorn  Chase  (1837).  About 
the  year  1846  he  left  the  stage  from  religious 
scruples,  joined  the  Baptists,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  preacher.  In  1861  he  published  a 
little  controversial  work.  The  Idol  Demolished 
by  his  own  Priest,  in  answer  to  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's lectures  on  transubstantiation.  Knowles 
died  at  Torquay,  Nov.  30,  1862.  Among  his 
publications  were  two  novels,  and  Lectures  on 
Dramatic  Literature,  some  of  which  have  been 
reprinted.  A  new  edition  of  his  Dramatio 
Works  appeared  in  London  in  1873.  Consult 
his  Life,  written  by  bis  son,  privately  printed 
(London,  1672)  ;  Macready,  Reminiscences  (New 
York,  1875);  Marston,  Our  Recent  Actors 
(London,  1890). 

KNOWltES,  Lucine  James  (1819-84).  An 
American  inventor,  bom  at  Hardwick,  Mass. 
While  clerk  in  a  shop  at  Shrewsbury,  he  carried 
on  numerous  mechanical  experiments,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  invented  the  steam-boiler 
safety  feed  regulator  known  by  his  name.  He 
also  studied  pnott^aphy,  then  recently  discov- 
ered, and  for  two  years  manufactured  photo- 
graphic materials  and  machinery.  At  Spencer 
in  1847-49,  and  later  at  Warren,  he  conducted 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  warps,  but  from 
1869  was  concemed  principally  with  his  inven- 
tions. He  conebiicted  a  steam  pump,  the  manu- 


facture of  which  was  so  successful  that  the 
Knowles  pump  works,  later  acquired  by  the 
Blake  Company  of  Boston,  became  the  largest  of 
the  sort  in  the  United  States.  A  tape-liinding 
loom  was  also  manufactured  by  him  under  va- 
rious patents.  He  was  elected  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
in  1862  and  1866  and  of  the  Senate  in  1869. 

KNOWIiB^  RraBBT  Edwabd  J 1868-  ). 
A  Canadian  clergyman  and  novelist.  He  was 
born  at  Maxville,  Ontario,  and  was  educated  at 
Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg,  and  at  Queen's 
University,  Kingston.  In  18U1  he  was  ordained 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  In  1801-98  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Stewarton  Presbyterian  Church, 
Ottawa,  and  in  1898  became  pastor  of  Knox 
Church,  Gait.  He  published  the  following 
novels:  8t.  Cuthbert's  (1906);  The  Undertow 
(1906) ;  The  Dawn  of  8hanty  Bay  (1907) ;  The 
Web  of  Time  (1908) ;  The  Attio  Guest  (1909) ; 
The  Handicap  (1910);  The  Singer  of  the 
Kootenay  (1911). 

ENOWLTON,  nol'tfln,  Frank  Hall  (1860- 
).  An  American  botanist  and  paleontolo- 
gist, bom  at  Brandon,  Vt.  He  graduated  B.S. 
from  Middlebury  Collejje  in  1884  and  M.S.  in 
1887  and  in  1896  took  the  dejiree  of  Ph.D.  at 
Columbian  (now  George  Washington)  Univer- 
sity, where  he  had  been  professor  of  botany  for 
the  nine  preceding  years.  From  1884  to  1900 
he  was  connected  with  the  National  Museum  in 
the  departments  of  botany  and  pahiontology,  in 
1900-()7  he  was  paleontologist  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  thereafter  was 
geologist.  The  Plant  World,  which  he  had 
founded  in  1897,  he  edited  until  1904.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Century,  Standard,  and 
Webster's  dictionaries  and  to  the  Jewish  Ency- 
clopttdia.  In  1910  he  served  as  vice  president 
of  the  Paleontological  Society  of  America.  His 
writings  include:  Fossil  Wood  and  Litjnite  of 
the  Potomac  Formation  (1889)  ;  Fossil  Flora  of 
Alaska  (1894)  ;  Catalogue  of  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  Plants  of  \orth  America  (1898)  ;  Fos- 
sil Flora  of   the   Yelloicstone   Xtitional  Park 

(1899)  ;    Fiora    of    the    Montana  Formation 

(1900)  ;  Fossil  Flora  of  the  John  Day  Basin 
(1!)02);  Birds  of  the  World  (1909). 

ENOWLTON,  TnoMAS  (1740-76).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  at  Ashford,  Conn.  He 
served  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  in 
Putnam's  Rangers,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lien- 
tenant,  and  in  17(12  joined  the  expedition  which 
captured  the  city  of  Havana.  Two  years  after- 
ward he  took  part  in  an  Indian  cnrnjiaign  under 
General  Bradstreet  and  then  retired  to  his  farm 
at  Ashford,  where  he  remained  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  when  he  ted  a  company 
of  Connecticut  militia  to  Boston,  the  first  troops 
from  another  Colony  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Massachusetts.  He  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  his  men  formed 
the  left  wing  of  the  American  forces,  and  for 
his  services  on  this  occasion  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major.  In  1776  he  was  given  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  rangers  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  and  was  instrumental  in 
selecting  Nathan  Hale  for  the  mission  which 
terminated  fatally  for  the  spy.  On  Sept.  16, 
1776,  anxious  to  retrieve  the  reputation  of  the 
Connecticut  troops  which  had  sufTerod  consider- 
ably at  Kip's  Bay,  he  led  a  desperate  charge  at 
Harlem  Heights  and  fell  mortally  wounded. 
His  death  aroused  the  patriots  to  renewed  ef- 
forts, and  they  tinally  drove  the  Bntish  from  . 
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the  field.  Waahington  mentioned  him  the  next 
day  in  general  orders  as  a  Boldier  of  whom  "any 
country  in  the  world  might  well  be  proud." 

KNOV-KOTHINQS.    In  American  history, 
a  secret  political  party  or  society  which  after 
1852  suddenly  gained  the  ascendani^  in  several 
States  and  then  as  rapidly  declined.    Its  work 
was  closely  allied  with  the  movement  of  the 
American  and  Nativist  parties,  and  it  aimed, 
through  very  stringent  naturalization  laws,  to 
make  politically  powerless  the  large  number  ol 
immigrants  then   settling  the  United  States, 
and  through  other  means  to  check  the  growth 
of  foreign  influences  and  ideas.    The  party  also 
aimed  at  the  political  proscription  of  uie  Roman 
Catholics.   A  decade  earlier  the  American  part^ 
had  shown  strength  in  New  York  City,  and 
after  the  Democratic  victory  of  1843,  which  re- 
sulted in  many  local  offices  being  given  to  the 
foreign  bom,  the  native  Americans  carried  the 
city  election  of  April,  1844,  and  that  of  Boston 
in  1845.   In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  both  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  gave  Nativist  majorities, 
but  three  years  later  the  party  had  disappeared 
in  the  former  city.   The  Twenty-ninth  Congress 
had  six  Nativist  members,  while  the  Thirtieth 
had  only  one.   The  Irish  famine  and  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Europe  during  1848  and 
1849,  with  the  reaction  thereafter,  occasioned  a 
greatly   increased   immigration   and   caused  a 
reappearance  of  the  Nativist  movement  in  the 
form  of  a  secret  society  variously  known  as  the 
Sons  of  '76  or  the  Supreme  Order  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  vhicn  was  primarily  opposed 
to  immigration  and  the  spread  of  Catholicism 
in  America,  and  the  members  of  which,  upon 
being  questioned  about  their  order,  uniformly 
replied  "I  don't  know."   The  party  which  came 
to  be  organized,  and  which  from  the  above 
circumstance  was  popularly  called  the  Know- 
Nothing  party,  conducted  its  work  in  profound 
secrecy,  holding  secret  conventions  and  often  so 
casting  its  vote  as  to  make  it  an  indeterminate 
quantity  in  many  elections.   In  the  State  elec- 
tions of  1854  the  party  carried  Massachusetts 
and  Delaware.     In  New  York  it  polled  more 
than  120,000  votes — one  fourth  the  entire  vote  of 
the  State  and  two-fifths  of  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1855  it  was  successful  in  three  New  England 
States  and  in  New  York,  Kentucky,  and  Califor- 
nia.   Its  strength  was  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party.  Efforts 
were  made,  by  means  of  the  questions  raised  by 
this  movement,  to  supersede  the  antislavery 
agitation,  which  was  then  rapidly  increasing, 
but  in  1856  the  latter  obscured  the  former,  and 
many  Know-Nothings  joined  with  the  Republi- 
cans in  supporting  Fremont  for  the  presidency. 
The  party,  however,  held  a  "secret  grand  coun- 
cil" on  Feb.  19,  1856,  at  which  a  platform  was 
fidopted  including  a  proposition  for  a  21  years' 
residence  qualification  for  naturalization.  On 
Februai7  22  an  open  conventaon  was  held,  which 
some  227  del^ates  attended,  and  by  this  con- 
vention Millard  Fillmore  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency  and  A.  J.  Donelson,  of  Tennessee, 
for  the  vice  presidency,  these  nominations  being 
later  adopted  by  the  remnant  of  the  Whigs. 
The  delegates  from  the  States  of  the  North 
refused  to  be  bound  by  the  vote  of  this  conven- 
tion, and  Fremont  became  the  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  so-called  North  Americans, 
as  well  as  of  the  Republicans.    In  the  early 
State  elections,  in  the  fall  of  1858,  the  party 
succeeded  in  electing  govsrnors  of  Rhode  Island 


and  New  Hampshire,  but  in  the  presidenUal 
election  there  was  a  great  decrease  in  the  party's 
vote,  many  of  its  members  voting  the  Republican 
ticket.  The  party  secured  only  eight  electoral 
Totea,  those  of  Maryland.  In  1867  it  carried 
Rhode  Island  and  Maryland,  but  by  1860  had 
entirely  disappeared.  Consult :  Schmecke- 
bier,  Snoio  Kothing  Party  in  Maryland  (Balti- 
more, 1899);  Sisco,  Potitioal  yativism  in  New 
rork  Statii  (New  York,  1901);  Woodburn, 
Political  Parties  {ib.,  1903);  Desmond,  The 
Knoto  Nothing  Party  (Washington,  1908). 

KNOX,  Geoboe  WiLUAiis  (1853-1912).  An 
American  Presbyterian  theologian  and  writer, 
bom  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from  Hamil- 
ton Colk^  in  1874  and  from  Auburn  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1877.  After  ordination  be 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Japan.  For  a  time  he 
was  professor  of  homiletics  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Tokyo  and  professor  of 
philosophy  and  ethics  at  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  Japan.  After  returning  to  the  United 
States  he  was  pastor  at  Rye,  N.  Y.  At  Union 
Theol(^icaI  Seminary,  New  York,  he  lectured 
on  apologetics  in  1897-99  and  was  thereafter 
professor  of  philosophy  and  the  history  of  reli- 
gion. He  published  in  Japanese:  A  Brief  Bya- 
tern  of  Theology;  Outlinet  of  BomUetica;  The 
Baaia  of  Ethics;  The  Myatery  of  Life;  and  in 
English:  A  Japanese  Philosopher  (1893);  The 
Christian  Point  of  View  (1902),  with  Francis 
Brown  and  A.  C.  McOiffert;  The  Direct  and 
Fundamental  Proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(1903,  1908) ;  Japanese  Life  m  Tov>n  and  Coun- 
try (1904) ;  Imperial  Japan  (1905) ;  The  Spirit 
of  the  Orient  (1906) ;  The  Development  of  Reli- 
gion in  Jap<m  (1907);  The  Qoapel  of  Jeaaa 
(1909).  He  contributed  articles  to  the  Nkw 
Intkenational  Enctclop-bdia. 

KNOX,  Henby  (1750-1806).  An  American 
soldier,  prominent  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  Tjvas  bom  in  Boston,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  business  as  a  bookseller  from  1770  to  177S. 
He  entered  the  Continental  army  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  L«cington,  served  as  aid  to 
(general  Ward  at  the  batUe  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
durinff  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  procuring  from  Lake  George  and  the 
Canadian  frontier  a  large  number  of  cannon, 
which  were  used  by  Waahington  in  fortifying 
Dorchester  Heights.  For  this  he  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  of  artillery  by  Congress.  At 
Trenton  and  Princeton  he  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  was  prominent  in  tiie  rattles  of 
Brandywine,  Oermantown,  and  Monmouth  and 
at  Yorktown.  He  became  major  general  in  1781, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  ^pointed  in  17^ 
to  negotiate  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  in 
1783  was  delegated  by  Washington  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  New  York.  From  December, 
1783,  until  June,  1784,  he  was  the  senior  officer 
of  the  United  States  army.  From  1786  to  1795 
he  was  Secretary  of  War,  having  charge  for  a 
time  of  the  Navy  Department  as  well,  and  then 
removed  first  to  St.  Georges  and  later  to 
Thomaston,  Me.,  where  he  died.  Knox  was 
not  a  man  of  great  ability,  though  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  Wash- 
ington. As  an  officer,  he  was  conspicuous  for 
his  bravery,  his  skill  in  handling  artillery,  and 
his  tireless  energy.  Consult  Drake,  Life  amd 
Correapondence  of  Henry  Knoa  (Boston,  1873), 
and  Brooks,  Benry  Knoa:  A  Soldier  of  tk0 
Revolution,  in  the  "American  Men  of  SSoenr 
Series"  (New  York,  1900). 
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KNOX,  JouH  {1G05  or  1613-72).  The  great 
Scottish  reformer.  He  vaa  born  At  Gifforc^te, 
Haddington,  or  at  Morbam,  tbe  district  adjoin- 
ing, about  25  mileB  east  of  Edinburgh.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Haddington.  If  he  was  born  in  1605 
and  went  to  tbe  University  of  Glugow  in  1622, 
where  reeords  show  a  John  Knox  matriculated, 
be  was  for  a  short  time  a  pupil  there  of  John 
Major  (q.T.).  It  is  only  certain  that  he  was 
not  a  graduate  of  either  Gla^ov  or  St.  An- 
drews. He  ia  mentioned  as  apostolical  notary 
in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews  in  March,  1543, 
In  1544  he  was  living  as  a  tutor  in  Longniddry 
Uou3e«  3  miles  west  of  Haddington.  Thereafter 
be  emerges  frran  obscurity.  He  must  already 
have  embraced  Protestantism,  for  be  now  ap- 
pears as  the  companion  of  George  Wishart 
(q.v.).  While  the  latter  prosecuted  bis  career 
aa  a  preacher  in  Kast  Lothian,  Knox  waited 
upon  him,  bearing  before  him,  he  tells  us,  a 
"twa-handed  sword."  He  was  ready  to  defend 
his  friend  at  the  peril  of  his  own  Ufe,  but  the 
Utter  dismissed  bim.  After  Wishart's  seizure 
and  death  (March,  1646),  he  returned  to  tbe 
eharge  of  bis  pupils.  On  May  20,  1646,  Cardi- 
nal Beaton  (q.v.)  was  murdered  in  bis  castle 
of  St.  Andrews  in  revenge  for  Wishart's  execu- 
tion. The  castle  was  taken  poesession  of  by  the 
band  which  had  accomplianed  tbe  audacious 
design  and  became  the  temporary  stronghold  of 
the  reforming  interest.  Knox  took  refuge  there 
with  his  two  pupils.  Here  his  gif£  as  a 
preacher  were  first  recognized,  and  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Andrews  resounded  with  his  voice 
in  denunciation  of  "popery."  His  career  at  this 
time,  however,  was  out  ahcrrt  by  tbe  surrender 
of  the  fortress  (July  31,  1647)  and  his  capture. 
For  Id  months  he  was  a  galley  slave  and  during 
tbe  winter  of  1547-48  was  kept  at  Nantes.  At 
the  request  of  Edward  VI  he  and  others  were 
released  in  February,  1549,  and  allowed  to 
depart  for  England,  where  he  resided  till  early 
in  1564.  He  was  appointed  <Hie  of  Edward  VI's 
chaplains  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  inter- 
course with  Cranmer  and  other  English  re- 
formers. He  had  considerable  influence  on  tbe 
course  of  the  English-  Reformation,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  liberal  changes  introduced  into 
the  service  and  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  close  of  Edward's  reign.  He 
preached  in  &  number  of  places— at  Berwick, 
on  the  Scottish  border  (I54»-51).  Newcastle 
(15S1-53),  and  in  London  and  the  south.  Prob- 
ably in  1653  he  married  Margery  Bowes.  Tb« 
accession  of  Mary  drove  bim  and  others  to  the 
Continent.  He  settled  temporarily  at  Dieppe 
(January,  1564),  whence  be  wrote  A  Godly 
Letter  Bent  to  the  Faithful  in  London,  Neu)- 
castle,  and  Benoick,  and  a  pamphlet,  A  Faith' 
ful  Admonition  to  the  Profeators  of  Ood's 
Faith  in  England.  He  went  to  Geneva  and  then 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  participated 
in  the  "Frankfort  troubles,"  certain  disputes  as 
to  the  use  of  King  Edward's  service  book  in  tbe 
congr^ation  of  English  Protestants  there.  In 
1555  be  visited  Scotland  and  remained  there 
for  some  months.  Then  he  accepted  a  call  from 
the  English  Church '  at  Geneva  and  was  settled 
as  pastor  for  nearly  three  years — among  the 
q^uietest  and  probably  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life.  Thence  he  issued  his  famous  First  Blast 
of  the  Trumpet  aga4fnat  the  Monatroue  Regiment 
of  Women  (i.e^  Queen  Mary  of  England,  Mary 
oi  Guise,  and  her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart). 


Quem  Elizabeth,  taking  offense  at  this  woric, 
refused  to  allow  him  to  pass  through  England 
when  recalled  to  Scotland. 

Knox  returned  to  Scotland  in  May,  1659,  and 
entered  upon  his  triumphant  course  as  a  re- . 
former.  Political  necessities  had  driven  tbe 
Quem  R^ent  (Mary  of  Ouise,  q.v.)  to  tem- 
porize witti  the  "lotBs  of  the  congr^tion"  or 
the  reforming  nobles.  Having  somewhat  re- 
established her  power,  she  sought  to  withdraw 
her  concessions  (May,  1569) ;  but  the  reforming 
impulse  had  gathered  a  strength  that  could  no 
longer  be  resisted.  The  heads  of  tbe  party, 
assembling  at  Dundee,  under  Erskine  of  Dun, 
proceeded  to  Perth.  There  the  pent-up  mthu- 
siasm  which  had  been  long  collecting  was  roused 
into  fnrions  action  by  a  sermon  of  Knox  on  tbe 
idolatry  of  the  mass  and  of  image  worship 
(July,  1569).  A  riot  ensued.  The  "rascal 
multitude,"  as  Knox  himself  called  them,  broke 
all  bounds  and  destroyed  the  churches  and 
monasteries.  Similar  disturbances  followed  at 
Stirling,  Lindores,  St.  Andrews,  and  elsewhere. 
Tbe  Same  of  religious  revolution  was  kindled 
throughout  the  country,  aggravating  tbe  civil 
war  already  raging.  At  length  tbe  assistance 
of  Elizabeth  and  tbe  death  of  the  Queen  Regoit 
(June,  1660)  brought  matters  to  a  crkls;  a 
truce  was  proclainMd,  and  a  free  Parliament 
summoned  to  settle  differences.  The  result  of 
the  Parliament,  which  met  in  August,  1560, 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformed  Kirk  in  Soot- 
land.  In  all  this  Knox  was  not  only  an  active 
agent,  but  the  agent  above  all  others.  The  orig- 
inal iJonfestion  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Kiric 
and  the  Fiirat  Book  of  DiecipUne  bear  tite  im- 
press of  his  mind. 

The  arrival  of  the  youthful  Queen  Mary,  in 
the  course  of  1661,  brought  many  forebodings  to 
the  reformer;  he  apprehended  dangers  to  the 
reformed  cause  from  her  character  and  her 
well-known  devotion  to  the  Catholic  church. 
The  reformer's  apprehensions  scarcely  permitted 
him  to  be  a  fair,  certainly  not  a  tolerant^  judge 
of  Mary's  conduct.  She  summoned  him  into 
her  presence,  and  Knox  relates,  with  a  somewhat 
harsh  bitterness,  his  several  interviews  with  her. 
At  length  he  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
Queen's  party,  including  Murray  and  Maitland, 
and  many  of  his  former  friends.  He  took  up 
an  attitude  of  unyielding  opposition  to  the 
court  and  in  his  sermons  and  prayers  indulged 
freely  in  the  expression  of  his  feelings.  The 
result  was  bis  temporary  alienation  nom  the 
more  moderate  Protestant  party,  who  tried  to 
govern  the  country  in  the  Queen  s  name,  and  for 
a  while,  from  1563  to  1566,  he  retired  into  com- 
parative privacy.  In  1660  his  first  wife  had 
died,  and  on  Palm  Sunday,  1664,  he  married 
Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Stewart 
of  Ochiltree,  a  girl  of  16. 

The  rapid  series  of  events  which  followed 
Mary's  marriage  with  Darnley  served  once  more 
to  bring  Knox  into  the  fidd.  He  was  recon- 
ciled with  Murray  and  strongly  abetted  him 
in  all  his  schemes  of  policy  during  his  regency. 
Further  reforms  were  effected  by  the  Parliament 
which  convened  under  his  sway  in  the  close  of 
1667.  Some  provision,  although  still  an  imper- 
fect one,  was  made  for  the  support  of  tbe 
Protestant  clergy.  Knox  seemed  at  length  to 
see  his  great  work  accomplished  and  is  said  to 
have  oitertsined  the  idea  of  retiring  to  Geneva. 
But  the  bright  prospect  on  which  he  gazed  for  a 
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little  was  soon  overcaet — Murray's  aseasBinatioii 
(Jan.  23,  1570)  and  the  confusion  and  discord 
which  sprang  out  of  it  plunged  the  reformer 
into  profound  grief.  He  once  more  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  hostility  to  the  dominant 
nobles,  and  misunderstandings  even  sprang  up 
between  him  and  some  of  bis  brethren  in  the 
General  Assembiy.  He  retired  to  St.  Andrews 
(1571)  for  a  while,  to  escape  the  danger  of 
assaBsination,  with  wliich  he  had  been  threat- 
ened. There,  although  aufTcring  from  extreme 
debility,  he  roused  himself  to  preach  once  more, 
and,  in  the  parish  church  where  he  had  begun 
his  ministry,  made  his  voice  heard  again  vith 
something  of  its  old  power.  Assisted  by  his 
servant,  the  "good,  godly  Bicbard .  Ballenden," 
into  the  pulpit,  "he  behoved  to  lean  upon  it  at 
his  first  entry;  but  ere  he  was  done  with  his 
sermon,  he  was  so  active  and  vigorous  that  he 
was  lyke  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads  and  flie  out 
of  it."  In  the  end  of  1572  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh to  die;  his  strength  was  exhausted;  he 
was  "weary  of  the  world,"  he  said;  and  on 
November  24  he  died. 

Knox's  character  was  distinguished  by  firm- 
ness and  decision,  and  a  plain,  severely  harsh 
sense  of  reality.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  and 
even  stem  convictions,  and  he  felt  no  scruples 
and  rec<^ized  no  dangers  in  carrying  out  his 
aims.  He  was  shrewd,  penetrating,  inevitable 
in  his  perceptions  *and  purposes,  and  his  lan- 
guage is  always  plain,  homely,  and  often  harsh. 
He  had  learned,  he  himself  says,  "to  call  wicked- 
ness by  its  own  terms — a  fig,  a  fig;  a  spade,  a 
spade."  Above  all,  he  was  fearless;  nothing 
daunted  him;  his  spirit  rose  high  in  the  midst 
of  danger.  In  (Scotland  Knox  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  Keformation.  To  him,  above  all 
others,  may  be  attributed  this  result.  His 
violent  methods  and  his  medieval  type  of 
thought  are  natural  in  a  man  of  Uiat  age  with 
his  temperament. 

Knox  wrote  his  own  biography  in  his  Bis- 
tory  of  the  Reformation  of  Religioun  in  the 
Realme  of  Scotland,  begun  about  1560  and 
covering  the  history  as  far  aa  1564.  The  fifth 
book  was  compiled  from  his  notes  after  his 
death.  The  first  three  books  were  printed  in 
London  in  1584:  the  entire  five  in  1664;  the 
"modernized"  edition  by  Guthrie  (London, 
1808)  is  abridged  and  incomplete.  His  Works 
have  been  well  edited  by  Laii^  (Edinburgh, 
184&-04),  and  his  life  written  by  M'Crie  (Edin- 
burgh, 1811;  7th  ed.,  1872).  Both  Laing  and 
H'Crie  give  full  bibliographical  data  concern- 
ing his  writings.  Consult  his  life  by  P.  H. 
Brown  (London,  1895)  ;  Carrick,  John  Kwx 
and  hia  Land  (Glasgow,  1902)  ;  James  Stalker, 
J.  Knox:  Ilia  Ideas  and  Ideals   (New  York, 

1904)  ;  Ckiwan,  John  Knox  (ib.,  1005);  Andrew 
Lang,  J.  Knox  and  the  Reformation  (London, 

1905)  ;  Crook,  John  Knox  (New  York,  1906); 
J.  8.  Rait,  "John  Knox  and  the  Scottish  Refor- 
mation," in  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ccv  (London, 

1906)  ;  A.  B.  Hart,  "John  Knox  as  a  Man  of 
tlie  World,"  in  American  Historical  Revieic, 
vol.  xiii  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1908).  Knox's  liturgy, 
The  Book  of  Common  Order  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  has  been  edited  by  Sprott  (London, 
1001). 

KNOX,  JouN  Jat  (1828-92).  An  American 
financier,  horn  in  Knoxboro,  N,  Y.  He  grad- 
uated at  Hamilton  College  in  1840  and  entered 
the  tuinking  business.  Bwause  of  his  vigorous 
ai^iport  of  the  national  banking  plan  of  Secre- 


tary Chase,  he  was  ^ven  a  position  in  the 
Treasury  Department  in  1836,  serving  ae  Dep* 
uty  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  from  1887  to 
1872.  l-'rom  1872  until  1884  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  In  the 
latter  year  he  resigned  in  order  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republie,  of 
New  York  City,  which  position  he  fined  until 
his  death. 

Id  1870  he  prepared  a  bill  codifying  the  mint 
and  coinage  laws,  and  a  report  on  the  subject 
of  coinage.  The  bill  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  Secretary  Boutwell  and  with  few 
amendments  became  law  in  1873.  This  was  the 
famous  Coinage  Act  of  1873,  which  dropped 
the  silver  dollar  from  the  coinage.  ( See 
MoNBT.)  Mr.  Knox  woa  the  author  of  numer- 
ous reports  and  articles  and  of  a  book  on  the 
United  States  Notes  (New  York,  1887). 

KNOX,  Philandeb  Chase  (1853-1921).  An 
American  lawyer  and  statiesman,  bom  at 
Brownsville,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  He  graduated 
from  Mount  Union  Coll^  (Ohio)  in  1872  and 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  H.  B.  Swope,  of 
jPittaburgh.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Imr  in 
1875  and  in  the  next  year  was  made  assistant 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania.  From  1877  to  1902 
he  was  in  partnership  with  James  H.  Reed. 
The  firm  of  Knox  and  Reed  almost  immediately 
established  a  lucrative  practice,  representing 
such  corporations  as  the  Carn^e  meel  Com- 
pany, but  its  clients  were  not  limited  to  corpora- 
tions. Knox  became  familiar  with  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  of  great  industrial  combinations  and  estab- 
lished a  r^utation  for  l^;al  ability  of  a  very 
high  order.  In  1807  he  was  tendered  the  ap- 
pointment as  Attorney-General  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  McKinley,  but  he  declined  to  leave 
his  practice.  In  1901,  however,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  John  W.  Griggs,  the  offer  was  renewed 
and  this  time  was  accepted.  He  was  continued 
in  office  under  Presldcoit  Roosevelt.  Although 
criticiEed  because  of  alleged  inactivity  in  prose- 
cuting corporations  and  trusts  supposed  to  be 
doing  business  in  contravention  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act,  he  was  more  active  in  this 
regard  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Under 
his  administration  suits  were  undertaken  against 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  and  the  so- 
called  Beef  Trust.  Also,  while  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, he  made  a  report  to  Congress  (Sen.  Doc. 
73,  67th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  which  was  an  exceed- 
ingly thorough  and  painstaking  eiqioeltion  of 
law  regarding  trusts  and  unlawful  combina- 
tions. His  administration  was  generally  thought 
efficient  and  able.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Senator  Quay,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  elected  for  a  regular 
term.  As  Senator,  be  served  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debates  concerning  the  Panama  Canal.  For  a 
portion  of  the  time  he  was  chairman  of  the 
"steering  committee."  In  1908  he  was  put  for- 
ward as  the  favorite  son  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  President  and 
received  considerable  attention  throughout  the 
country.  After  the  election  of  Taft  he  was 
offered  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State,  which 
he  accepted.  In  this  cflice  Knox  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  so  conspicuously  ouccessful  as  he 
had  been  as  Attorney-General;  but  during  his 
inenmbenirr  many  important  diplomatic  matters 
were  handled*  such  aa  Ameriean  relatSoM  with 
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Japan  and  the  South  American  states.  In  1612 
Knox  made  a  tour  of  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries with  the  avowed  purpose  of  fostering  a 
closer  and  more  cordial  commercial  and  poTiti- 
eal  relationship  between  them  and  the  United 
States.  Everywhere  he  was  warmly  received  and 
lavishly  entertained.  In  1013  he  retired  from 
public  life  to  take  up  again  his  legal  practice. 
He  was  the  author  of  Future  of  Commerce 
(1908);  International  Unity  (1010);  Speeches 
(1012),  made  during  his  Latin-American  tour. 

ENOX,  RoBEBT  (c.1640-1720).  The  first  Kng- 
lish  writer  on  Ceylon.  He  was  a  prisoner  there 
among  the  natives  from  1650  to  1679,  the  ship 
on  which  be  and  liis  father  were  homeward 
bound  from  India  having  put  into  Cottiar  Bay 
for  safety  in  a  storm.  Robert  Knox,  senior,  a 
Scottish  employee  of  the  Bast  India  Company, 
died  after  three  years'  captivi^;  but  his  son 
finally  made  his  escape  from  the  interior  of  the 
island  to  a  Dutch  colony  on  the  coast,  whence 
he  reached  England  (1680).  Aa  mate  or  master 
of  vessele,  Knox  made  later  voyages  to  India 
and  the  Soutli  Seas,  but  he  ia  chiefly  noted  for 
ill*  Hi$torioal  Relation  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon 
in  the  East  Indies;  Together  With  an  Account 
of  the  Detaining  in  Captivity  the  Author  and 
Diverse  Other  Englishmen  Now  Living  There, 
and  of  the  Author's  Miraculous  Escape.  Illus- 
trated unth  Figures  and  a  Map  of  the  Island 
(London,  1681).  This  has  been  translated  into 
French,  Dutch,  and  German. 

KNOX,  Thomas  Wallace  (1835-06).  An 
American  journalist  and  traveler,  born  in  Pem- 
br<^e,  N.  H.  He  was  educated  there  and  in 
Pittefield,  taught  for  a  time  in  Slingston,  N.  H., 
but  went  gold  Imnting  in  1860,  to  Colorado, 
where  he  entered  into  journalistic  work.  He 
was  a  correspondent  during  tlie  Civil  War  and 
also  saw  active  service.  He  traveled  round  the 
world  as  a  special  correspondent,  in  1866  and 
again  in  1877,  and  his  varied  experiences  formed 
the  basis  for  his  numerous  works.  They  in- 
clude: Camp-Pire  and  Cotton  Field  (1885); 
Overland  through  Asia  (1870);  Underground 
Life  (1873);  Backsheesh  (1875);  Voyage  of 
the  "Tivian"  to  the  North  Pole  (1884);  Robert 
Fulton  and  Steam  Navigation  (1886);  Life  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1887);  Decisive  Battles 
since  Waterloo  (1887).  A  long  series  of  books 
of  travel  and  adventure,  written  for  young 
people  and  deservedly  popular,  include:  The 
Young  Nimrods  in  North  America  (1881),  The 
Botf  Travellers  in  South  America  (1885),  and 
The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

KNOX,  William  (1732-1810).  A  British 
official  and  pamphleteer,  born  in  Ireland.  At 
the  age  of  26  he  was  sent  to  Georgia  as  prov- 
ost marshal  under  Governor  Ellis  and  remained 
there  four  years.  Afterward  he  was  Colonial 
agent  in  England  for  Georgia  and  East  Flor- 
ida. His  defense  of  the  Stamp  Act,  contained 
in  two  pamphlets,  written  in  1764  and  1765, 
brought  about  his  dismissal  from  office,  but 
he  was  made  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Amer- 
ica (177(M2).  He'inspired  Lord  North's  at- 
tempt at  compromise  (1776)  and  was  also  the 
instigator  of  the  separation  of  New  Brunswick 
(Canada)  into  a  distinct  province  (1784),  to  be 
settled  by  Loyalists  from  the  States.  His  pub- 
lications include:  The  Controversy  between  CIreat 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  Reviewed  (1769); 
A  Defence  of  the  Quebec  Act  ( 1774) ;  Considera- 
tions on  the  State  of  Ireland  (1778) ;  Merita  of 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  ( 1788 ) ; 


Considerations  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
Nation  (1789);  Observations  upon  the  Liturgy 
(1789);  Considerations  on  Theocracy  (1796). 

KNOX  COIXEOE.  A  coeducational  institu- 
tion of  collegiate  grade  at  Galesburg,  III.,  char- 
tered in  1837  aa  the  Knox  Manual  Labor  Col- 
lege, in  pursuance  of  a  plan  adopted  in  Whites- 
town,  N.  ¥.,  In  1836.  It  was  opened  in  1841 
and  was  renamed  Knox  College  in  1857.  The 
original  plan  contemplated  the  subscription  of 
$40,000  and  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  at  the  government  price.  The 
college  had,  in  1914,  576  students  in  two  de- 
partments, a  college  and  a  conservatory  of 
music,  established  in  1883;  34  instructors;  and 
a  library  of  13,712  volumes.  The  amount  of 
productive  funds,  including'endowment,  is  about 
$400,000.  The  institution  is  undenominational. 
On  its  grounds  in  1858  was  held  the  Lincoln* 
Douglas  debate,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
which  was  celebrated  on  Oct.  7,  1898.  President 
McKinley  and  his  cabinet  were  present  and 
took  part  in  the  exercises.  The  president  in 
1914  was  Thomas  McClelland.  D.D. 

XNOX-Lrm.E,  William  John  (1830- 
1018).  An  English  clei^man  of  the  Estab- 
lished church,  born  at  Stewartstown.  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  after  graduation  be- 
came an  assistant  master  at  Sherborne  School. 
Lftti'r  he  held  a  number  of  curacies;  from  1875 
to  1885  was  rector  of  St.  Albana,  at  Cheetwood, 
Manchester,  and  thereafter  until  1907  vicar  of 
Hoar  CrosB;  and  after  1881  was  canon  of 
Worcester.  During  port  of  the  South  African 
War  he  was  acting  cliaplain  to  a  brigade  of 
Guards  and  subsequently  to  the  Household  Cav- 
alry. Among  his  publications  are:  Meditations 
on  the  Three  Hours'  Agony  of  Our  Blessed  Re- 
deemer (1877);  Characteristics  and  Motives  of 
the  Christian  Life  { 1880)  ;  The  Journey  of  Life: 
The  Light  of  Life  (1888);  The  Perfect  Life 
(1899);  Sketches  and  Studies  in  South  Africa 
(1899);  The  Waif  from  the  Waves  (1890); 
Sketches  and  Studies  in  South  Africa  (1899); 
Holy  Matrimony  (1900) ;  The  Conflict  of  Ideals 
in  the  Church  of  England  ( 1905 ) . 

KNOX'VTLLE.  A  city  and  tlie  county  seat 
of  Marion  Co.,  Iowa,  35  miles  by  rail  southeast 
of  Des  Moines,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pa- 
cific railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  D  3).  It  has  a 
State  Hospital  for  Inebriates,  a  Carnegie  li- 
brary, and  a  fine  courthouse.  The  city  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  as  the  centre  of  a  farm- 
ing, stock-raising,  and  coal-raining  district,  and 
has  flouring  mills,  etc.  There  are  municipal 
water  works.    Pop.,  1900,  3131;  1910,  3190. 

KNOXVTLLE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Knox  Co.,  Tenn.,  160  miles  east  of  Nasliville, 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  at  the  head  of  steam 
navigation,  and  on  the  Southern,  the  Knoxville 
and  Bristol,  the  Knoxville,  Sevierville,  and  Elast- 
em,  and  the  LonisTille  and  Nasbrille  railroads 
(Map.'  TenneBsee,  F  8).  It  haa  a  site  of  great 
natural  beau^among  the  footiiillB  of  the  Clinch 
Monntoins.  There  are  State  asylums  for  the 
insane  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  fine  gov- 
ernment building,  a  city  hospital,  courthouse, 
city  hall,  city  market,  Lawson  McGhee  Me- 
morial Library,  the  building  which  served  as 
the  first  capitol  of  Tennessee,  the  University  of 
Tennessee  (q.v.),  the  Agricultural  College,  and 
Knoxville  Coll^  (for  colored  students).  Other 
features  of  interest  are  the  iron  bridge  across 
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the  river,  Gray  Cemetery,  Chilhowee  Park 
(where  expoaitioQs  were  held  in  1910,  1911,  and 
1913)  United  States  Weather  Bureau  Station, 
and  the  Xational  Cemetery,  in  which  are  3261 
Ifraves,  1047  of  unknown  dead.  In  eranmercial 
unportance  Enoxville  ranks  with  the  chief  in- 
terior cities  of  the  South.  It  is  located  in  a 
productive  marble,  copper,  zinc,  coal,  and  iron 
region,  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  marble  and 
coal,  has  extensive  wholesale  interests,  and 
ships  considerable  agricultural  produce.  -Its 
manufactures  also  are  important,  including 
furniture,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  flour,  lum- 
ber, foundry  products,  electric  signs,  cars  and 
car  wheels,  wagons,  and  many  other  articles. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  four 
commissioners,  the  new  form  having  been 
adopted  in  1912.  The  municipal  budget  in  1912 
balanced  at  $1,262,000,  the  pHncipEil  items  of 
expense  being  $100,000  for  schools,  $63,000  for 
street  expenditures,  $75,000  for  the  Are  depart- 
ment, and  $48,000  for  the  police  department. 
The  city's  income  was  $1,866,000.  The  water 
works  are  owned  by  the  city.  Pop.,  1880,  9693 ; 
1890,  22,636;  1900,  32,637;  1910,  86,346;  1914 
(t*.  S.  est.).  87,924:  1920,  77,818. 

Settled  in  1787,  ICnoxville  was  laid  out  and 
named  (after  Gen.  Henry  Knox)  in  1791  and 
became  organized  as  a  town  in  1794.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  "Territory  South  of  the 
Ohio"  from  1792  to  1796  and  of  the  State  from 
1796  to  18U,  and  affain  in  1817.  During  the 
Civil  War  it  was  beta  by  the  Confederates  until 
September,  1863,  when  General  Bumside  took 
poBsesBion.  From  November  10  to  November  30 
a  Confederate  force  besieged  it  unsuccessfully, 
and  on  the  29th  made  a  desperate  assault  on 
Fort  Sanders,  losing  alxmt  600  killed  and 
wounded  and  300  prisoners.  Knoxville  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1815  and  was  enlarged  in 
1888  and  1889  by  the  addition  of  West  and 
North  Knoxville.  Consult  L.  P.  Powell  (cd.), 
Hiatoric  Tovma  of  the  Southern  Statet  (New 
York,  1900),  and  Rule,  Mellen,  and  Wooldridge, 
Btandard  Biatorj/  of  KnomjUle,  TennetMe  (Chi- 
cago, 1900). 

KNOXVILLE  COLLEOE.  An  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  colored  youth, 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church  in  1885.  Its  original  site  was 
at  East  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  but  in  1876  it  was 
removed  to  Knoxville  in  the  same  State.  The 
college  has  classical,  scientific,  literary,  normal, 
theological,  musical,  mechanical,  agricultural, 
domestic-science,  nurse-training,  and  common- 
school  depart&ents.  The  college  property  con- 
sists of  75  acres,  on  which  stand  10  buildings. 
About  10  acres  of  this  is  set  apart  for  the 
campus.  The  most  important  buildings  are  the 
Reception  Hall,  McCulloch  Hall,  Elnathan  Hall, 
McDill  Home,  Wallace  Hall,  McMillan  Memorial 
Chapel,  Carnegie  Library  Building,  Mechanical 
Building,  and  the  Agricultural  Building.  The 
enrollment  in  1913-14  was  474,  and  the  faculty 
numbered  18.  The  collie  has  no  endowment, 
with  the  exception  of  $10,000  for  the  library. 
The  value  of  the  grounds,  including  buildings, 
is  $180,000.  The  library  contains  about  5000 
volumes.  The  president  in  1914  was  Ralph  W. 
HcGranahan. 

KNUDSEN,  knyd'sen,  Kmm  (181^95).  A 
Norw^an  philolc^st.  He  is  best  known  as 
the  leader  in  the  so-called  Danish-Norw^ian 
language  movement,  as  opposed  to  the  Notm 
movemoit  headed  hy  Ivar  Aasen  (q.v.).  Hia 


aim  was  to  give  a  more  Korw^an  coloring  to 
the  literary  language  of  Norway  by  adapting 
the  orthc^aphy  and  syntax  to  Norw^ian  usage 
and  by  aabstituting  whereva-  possible  Norwegian 
words  for  foreign  derivatives.  The  most  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  snbjeet  is  in  his 
Unortk  og  nortk,  eller  fremmedords  avWming 
(1879-81).  While  Knudsen  was  extreme  in  his 
views  and  frequently  erred  through  a  lack  of 
thorough  philological  training,  he  exercised  a 
decisive  influence  upon  his  contemporaries,  es- 
pecially BjSmstjeme  BjOmson,  and  the  piesent 
form  of  Norwegian  Danish  is  largely  the  result 
of  his  agitation. 

KNUSSOK,  nSCd'son,  Albebt  Coanzuus 
(1873-  ).  An  American  Methodist  Episoo* 
pal  theologian,  bom  at  Grand  Meadow,  Minn. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  1893  and  from  the  Boston  School  of  Theol<^ 
in  1896,  took  postgraduate  work  at  Boston  in 
1896-97,  spent  a  year  at  Berlin  and  Jena,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity in  1900.  In  1898  he  became  professor 
of  Church  history  in  Denver  University,  in 
1900  professor  of  philosophy  and  the  English 
Bible  at  Baker  University,  from  1902  to  1906 
was  professor  of  the  English  Bible  and  philoso- 
phy at  Allegheny  College,  and  thereafter  was 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  exe- 
gesis in  the  Boston  School  of  Theology.  He 
joined  the  Colorado  conference  of  his  church  in 
189S  and  later  was  transferred  to  the  New 
England  southern  conference.  He  is  author  of 
The  Old  Tettament  Problem  (1908)  and  Beaotm 
Lights  of  Prophecy  (1914). 

KNUDTZON,  knvt'sdn,  JSbqen  Alkxandeb 
( 1854-  ) .  A  Norwegian  Semitic  scholar, 
born  in  Trondhjem  and  educated  at  Christiania, 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  London,  and  Paris.  In  1907  he 
became  professor  of  Semitic  languages  at  the 
University  of  Christiania.  He  traveled  ex!- 
tensively  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor. 
Besides  articles  in  philological  journals  on  Se- 
mitic grammar,  especially  the  use  of  tenses,  he 
published  Asayritche  Oebete  an  den  Boimet^ott 
(1893),  Die  turn  Arssamt-briefe  (1902).  and 
Die  El-Amama-tafeln  (1908). 

ENUBB  (nOr)  AND  SPELL  (knur,  nur, 
ODutch  knorre,  Dutch  Icnor,  MHG.  knorre,  Ger. 
Knorren,  knob,  and  spell,  from  Dutch  apU,  spin- 
dle). A  game  which  originated  on  the  moors  of 
Yorkshire  and  is  still  played  chiefly  in  that 
locality  and  the  neighboring  Lancashire.  It  has 
been  ^led  collier's  golf.  It  is  played  with  a 
pommel  or  club,  and  a  knurr  or  ball,  which  is 
mechanically  released  from  the  spell  or  trap  by 
a  spring,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
shooter's  clay  pigeon.  Each  player  plays  his 
own  game,  without  interference,  and  any  num- 
ber can  enter  a  competition.  The  knurr  is  of 
boxwood  or  porcelain  (called  a'  pottie),  the  regu- 
lation weight  being  half  an  ounce  and  the  size 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  placed  on  the 
spell  or  trap  by  the  player,  who,  by  means  of  a 
ttiumbscrew,  aidjusts  the  spring  of  the  trap 
according  to  the  velocity  at  which  he  wants  the 
ball  released.  He  then  releases  it  and  hits  the 
ball  on  the  rise  with  his  pommel,  a  stick  or 
stout  cane  varying  from  4  to  5  feet  in  lengUi. 
It  has  a  flat,  hardwood,  oblong-8<|uare  end.  The 
upper  end  of  the  pommel,  which  the  player 
grasps  with  both  hands,  is  Imund  with  waxed 
thread,  like  the  handle  of  a  cricket  bat^  and  th« 
blow  is  made  by  striking  the  ball  with  all  possi- 
ble force.    The  longest  hit  or  serie"  of  hits 
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wins.  In  ordinary  contests,  hita  of  from  150  to 
200  yards  are  common,  and  there  are  records 
of  300  yards,  14  feet  with  a  pottie,  and  360 
yards,  37  feet,  S  inches  with  a  wooden  knurr. 
These  very  long  strokes  are,  however,  usually 
due  in  part  to  wvorin^  wind.  On  a  large  moor 
and  where  the  game  is  general,  the  ground  is 
marked  out  with  wooden  pins  driven  in  every  20 
yards.  In  matches  each  player  takes  his  own 
Knurrs  and  pommels  and  has  five  rises  of  the 
b^l  to  a  gaiue.  1'he  stroke  is  made  by  a  full 
swing  round  the  head,  not  unlike  the  arive  at 
golf. 

KKUT,  kniSSt,  or  CITUT.  A  king  of  England, 
Denmark,  and  Norway.   See  Ca.nute. 

KNTTTSrOBD,  nQta'fdrd,  Henby  Thubstah 
Holland,  first  Viscount  ( 1825-1914 ) .  An 
English  statesman.  He  was  born  in  London; 
was  educated  at  Harrow,  at  Durham  Univeraity, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He  served  as  legal 
advitier  to  the  Colonial  Office  (18G7)  and  as 
Assistant  Underseeret^  from  1870  till  1874, 
when  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Midhurst. 
From  1885  to  1888  he  represented  Hampstead. 
He  served  also  as  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  (1885),  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
on  Education  (1885,  1886-87),  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (1887-92).  He  was  made 
Baron  in  1888  and  Viscount  in  1895.  His  pub- 
lications include  Xotea  on  Common-Law  Pro- 
cedure  Acta  (1852-54). 

ENYPHAUSENf  knip'hou-zen,  Wilhelu, 
Babon  von  (1716-1800).  A  German  soldier, 
born  at  Lfltzelburg  (now  Luxemburg).  He  en- 
tered the  Prussian  military  service,  distin- 
guished himsdf  luder  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
became  lieutenant  general  in  1775.  In  1776  he 
came  to  America  in  command  of  the  Second 
Division  of  Hessian  troops.  In  1777  he  became 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  Hessian  forces. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains. 
He  showed  great  bravery  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Washington,  which  was  renamed  in  his  honor. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  German- 
town,  and  Monmouth.  During  the  absence  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  (1779-80)  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  city  of  New  York  and  during  this 
time  made  a  raid  into  New  Jersey  and  plundered 
Hackensack.  Later  he  was  in  tlie  expedition 
which  burned  Springfield,  N.  J.  He  was  an 
able  soldier  and  after  his  return  to  Germany 
he  was  made  military  governor  of  Cassel. 

XOAUL,  kO-al&  (Australian  name),  or  Na- 
tive Beab.  Aji  Australian  marsupial  {Pkascoi- 
arctoa  cinereua),  regarded  as  the  type  of  the 
family  Phascolarctidte  or  as  forming  a  sub- 
family  of  the  Phalangeridffi.  It  cloaely  resembles 
the  phalangers  in  dentition,  but  has  the  molar 
teeth  much  larger.  The  toes  of  the  forefeet  are 
in  two  opposable  groups  of  two  and  three,  a 
character  not  found  in  any  other  quadruped, 
but  well  adapted  to  grasping  the  branches  of 
trees,  on  which  the  koala 
often  hangs  with  its  back 
undennoat  like  the  sloth, 
which  it  also  resembles 
in  its  lethargy.  There  is 
scarcely  any  rudiment  of 
a  tail.  The  general  form 
or  xoALL.  ia  not  unlike  that  of  a 
young  bear.  (Of.  Woudat.)  The  female  has 
bnt  one  cub  at  a  time,  which  she  carries  on 
her  back  for  a  long  time  after  it  ia  capable  of 
leaving  ber  pouch.  The  koala  is  rather  more 
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than  2  feet  long,  and  the  body  is  stout  and 
clumsy.  The  covering  is  a  very  dense  coat  of 
short  gray  wool.  The  animal  has  no  means  of 
defense  and  is  killed  with  clubs  by  the  natives 
of  Australia,  where  it  is  found.  It  ia  nocturnal 
in  its  habits  and  feeds  exclusively  on  eucalyptus 
leaves.  In  Atarsupials  and  Monotremes,  W. 
Saville-Kent,  writing  of  the  group  of  which  the 
Australian  native  bear  is  the  head,  describes  the 
species  as  an  "essentially  droll  and  in  many  re- 
spects abnormal  form.  ...  Its  little  podgy  tail- 
less body,  short  thick-set  head,  and  round  tufted 
ears  lend  some  countenance  perliaps  to  the 
ursine  analoOT;  but  there  the  likeness  ends." 
See  Colored  Plate  of  Mabsupials  and  Plate  of 

PUALANQEBS. 

KOB.   See  Watss  Buck. 

EOBBtil,  kBMA,  GiTSTAv  (18S7-1918).  An 
American  music  critic  and  author,  bom  in  New 
York.  When  10  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Wies- 
baden, Germany,  to  study  composition  and  the 
piano  with  Adolf  Hagen.  After  five  years  witii 
that  teacher  he  completed  his  musical  studies 
with  Mosenthal  in  New  York  and  in  1877  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  College  and  two  years  later 
from  Columbia  I-aw  School.  He  \vTote  for  news- 
papers, becoming  music  critic  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  for  magazines,  contributed  to  the 
first  edition  of  Uie  New  Intebnational  Ehct- 
ciopjEDIa,  and  published ;  The  Ring  of  the  Nibe- 
lung  (1889)  ;  Wagner'a  Life  and  Work*  (2  vols., 
1890);  New  York  and  its  Environs  (1891); 
Plays  for  Amateura  (1892);  My  Roaary,  and 
Other  Poema  (1866);  Miriam  (1898);  Wag- 
ner'a  Muaic-Dramaa  Analyzed  (1904),  with 
which  were  later  combined  his  other  Wagner 
books;  Opera  Singers  (1905;  6th  ed.,  rev., 
1913);  Famous  American  Bongs  (1906);  Por- 
trait Qallery  of  Great  Composers  (1911). 

KOBDO.  A  plateau  of  virestem  Mongolia, 
4000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea;  also  the 
chief  town  of  that  region  (Map:  China,  F  2). 
The  town  lies  north  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Tien  Shan,  or  Celestial  Mountains,  about  40  miles 
from  the  frontier  of  Sungaria.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Kalmucks,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by 
the  Mongols  and  Russians,  it  is  called  Sankin- 
hoto.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Chingintalas  of 
Afarco  Polo.  It  suffered  much  during  the  Dun- 
gao  Rebellion  of  1865,  but  Is  recovering  and  now 
sends  ^reot  flocks  of  sheep  to  Kansu  every  year. 
There  is  also  a  small  trade  with  Russia.  Kobdo 
has  an  open  trading  quarter  and  a  group  of 
government  buildings  inclosed  by  a  mud  wall. 
Pop.,  about  6000,  including  about  1600  garrison 
troopa. 

KOBE,  kOT)4.  A  seaport  of  Japan,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  of  Hondo,  adjoining 
and  lying  to  tlie  northeast  of  the  prefectural 
city  of  Hiogo,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Osaka,  and  distant  22  miles  by  rail  from  the 
city  of  Osaka  (Map:  Japan,  D  6).  WTien  Hiogo 
was  opened  in*  1868  to  foreign  residence  and 
trade,  Kobe  became  the  foreign  residential  quar- 
ter and  the  centre  of  trade,  its  municipal  af- 
fairs being  managed  by  a  council  consisting  of 
the  prefect,  the  foreign  consuls,  and  three  elected 
mcnibera.  It  continued  to  be  a  separate  town 
until  1892,  when  it  was  united  with  Hiogo.  The 
city  is  situated  along  a  fine  sandy  beach,  at  the 
base  of  a  high  coast  range,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  far-famed  Inland  Sea.  It  has  a  deep  and 
safe  harbor  and  is  connected  by  rail  with  all 
parts  of  the  Hondo,  or  main  island.    It  is  in 
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direct  steam  commuuication  with  China,  For- 
moBR,  Hongkong,  Australia,  Europe,  and  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  with  the  oUier  treaty  ports.  It 
has  docks,  railway  ^ops,  a  Ane  wharf  450  feet 
long  for  ocean-going  vessels,  an  Imperial  ship- 
bniMing  yard  (with  patent  slip  acc(Hnmodating 
vessels  of  2000  tons'  burden),  a  paper  mill,  and 
other  manufactures,  two  foreign  banks,  two 
foreign  and  several  native  newspapers,  hotels, 
churches,  and  clubs.  It  is  within  easy  distance 
of  Osaka,  Kyoto,  and  numerous  places  of  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  historic  interest;  it  is  con- 
sidered the  most  attractive  of  the  treaty  ports, 
as  it  probably  is  the  most  healthful.  The  bund 
or  water  front  of  the  settlement  is  faced  with 
stone;  the  streets  are  wide,  well  kept,  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  Though  opened  much 
later  than  Nagasaki  and  Yokohama,  Kobe  has 
now  taken  first  place  in  shipping  as  in  volume 
of  trade.  In  1913  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
was  $172,611,271  for  imports  and  $84,894,079 
for  exports.  In  1913  about  2800  vessels  {7,100,- 
000  tons)  entered  port,  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber being  British.  Pop..  1898,  215,780;  1808, 
378,197. 

KO'BELZi.  A  Qennan  family  of  painters,  en- 
gravers, and  etchers,  all  descended  from  Johann 
Heinrich  Kobell,  of  Frankfort,  who  settled  at 
Mannheim  in  1720. — His  grandson  Ferdi^vahd 
(1740-99),  a  landscape  painter  and  etcher,  was 
born  at  Mannheim,  where,  after  studying  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Peter  Verschaffelt.  In  1768-69  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Paris,  after  bis  return 
was  appointed  court  painter  and  later  professor 
at  the  Academy,  and  in  1793  removed  to  Mu- 
nich. His  oil  paintings,  in  the  style  of  Ber- 
cfaem,  are  represented  in  the  galleries  of  Karls- 
ruhe, Darmstadt,  Stuttgart,  and  Augsburg;  but 
he  is  more  important  aa  an  etcher,  his  242 
plates  marking  a  distinct  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  landscape  etching  in  Germany.  Ckmsult 
his  biography  by  Baron  Stengel  (Kuronbeiv, 
1822).— Bis  brotW  Fbanz  (1740-1822),  land- 
scape and  architectural  painter  and  draftsman, 
was  bom  in  Mannheim,  where  he  studied  at 
the  Academy  before  spending  nine  years  in 
Italy  (1776-85),  chiefly  at  Rome.  On  his  re- 
turn he  settled  in  Munich  and  was  made  court 
painter.  His  oil  paintings,  on  which  Goethe 
bestowed  hieh  praise,  are  rare,  numbering 
scarcely  a  dozen,  one  of  the  finest  being  a 
"Rocky  Landscape  with  Waterfalls,"  in  the 
Bamberg  Gallery.  Endowed  with  an  exuberant 
fancy  and  extraordinary  facility  of  production, 
he  afterward  conHned  himself  entirely  to  draw- 
ings, of  which  he  is  said  to  have  produced 
more  than  10,000. — Hendbtr  (1751-99),  a  ma- 
rine and  landscape  painter,  born  at  Rotterdam, 
cousin  of  Ferdinand  and  Franz,  studied  in  Am- 
sterdam under  Jacob  de  Vos  and  Cornelia  Ploos 
van  Amstel.  He  settled  afterward  at  Rotter- 
dam and  is  especially  esteemed  for  his  marine 
subjects  in  oil  and  his  numerous  drawings  exe- 
cuted with  the  pen,  heightmed  with  India  ink, 
and  his  water  colors. — Jan  (1756-1833),  en- 
graver, born  at  Rotterdam,  brother  of  Hendrik, 
engraved  anatomical  plates  and  in  1787  a  series 
of  historical  portraits. — Jas,  the  elder  ( 1778- 
1814),  animal  and  landscape  painter  and  etcher, 
was  the  son  of  Hendrik  and  a  pupil  of  Willem 
Rutgaart  van  der  Wall  at  Utrecht.  He  studied 
diligently  from  nature  and  took  Paul  Potter 
for  his  model.  In  1812  he  went  to  Paris,  wheri 
he  won  the  gold  medal  and  high  praise  from 


art  critics.  His  popularity  increased  rapidly 
until  his  premature  death,  at  Amsterdam.  Of 
his  cattle  pieces,  remarkable  for  their  sterling 
technique  and  precision  of  drawing,  there  are 
good  specimens  in  the  museums  of  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam. — Jak,  the  younger  (1800-38), 
-  landscape  and  cattle  painter,  born  at  Rotterdam, 
son  of  Jan  the  engraver,  pupil  of  Rotterdam 
Academy,  painted  his  principal  work,  a  life- 
size  cattle  piece,  in  1830. — His  sister  Anna 
(1795-1847)  was  also  an  esteemed  artist. — 
WiLHELH  VON  KoBELL  (1766-1855),  landscape 
and  battle  painter  and  etcher,  bom  at  Mann- 
heim, son  and  pupil  of  Ferdinand;  studied  after- 
ward the  works  of  the  old  Dutch  masters  in  the 
DUsseldorf  Gallery  and  was  especially  attracted 
by  Wouverman.  In  1778  he  went  to  Rome,  was 
made  court  painter  at  Mannheim  after  his  re- 
turn, and  afterward  followed  his  father  to 
Munich,  where  he  became  professor  at  the  Acad- 
emy in  1808.  He  painted  at  first  landacapes, 
rural  genre  scenes,  and  animal  pieces,  of  which 
the  galleries  of  Bamberg,  Weimar,  Mannheim, 
Karlsruhe,  Berlin,  Dani^tadt,  Frankfort,  and 
Wiesbaden  contain  fine  specimens.  In  1809  he 
visited  Vienna,  and  in  1810  Paris,  to  make  stud- 
ies for  his  battle  pieces,  which  contain  many 
portraits  of  famous  contemporaries.  The  New 
Pinakothek  in  Munich  contains  "The  Third 
Day  of  the  Battle  of  Hanau"  (1808)  and  the 
Banquet  Hall  of  the  KSnigsbau  the  "Surrender 
of  Brieg,"  "Cavalry  Skirmish  at  Arnhofen,"  and 
the  "Battles  of  Eckmahl  and  Wagram."  He  be- 
came most  widely  known  throng  his  etchings 
and  aquatint  engravings  after  Wouverman, 
Berehem,  Boos,  Ruysdael,  and  othm,  in  which 
he  reproduced  the  peculiar  style  of  each  master 
with  uncommon  success. 

EOBELL.  Franz  von  (1803-82).  A  German 
mineralogist  and  poet,  bom  in  Munich  and 
educated  at  Landshut.  He  became  professor  of 
mineralogy  in  Munich  in  1826  and  in  1840  was 
appointed  first  curator  of  the  state  collection  of 
minerals.  To  mineralogy  his  greatest  contribu- 
tions were  new  methods  in  crystallography  and 
the  valuable  invention  of  the  stauroscope  to 
determine  the  optical  properties  of  a  crystal. 
His  scientific  publications  include:  CharakterU- 
tik  der  Mineralien  (1830-31)  ;  Skiszen  aua  dem 
Steinreich  (1850);  Mineralogie:  Populare  Vor- 
trage  (1862) ;  and,  above'all,  the  Tafeln  zur  Be- 
stimmung  der  Mineralien  (1833;  16th  ed., 
1912);  Oalvanograpkie  (1842;  2d  ed.,  1846), 
describing  a  method  of  his  own  invention;  and 
Geschichte  der  Mineralogie  ( 1864 ) ,  Kobell's 
popular  poetry,  in  the  dialecta  of  Upper  Bavaria 
and  of  the  Palatinate,  shows  true  humor  and 
the  possession  of  rich  fancy.  Among  the  works 
of  this  class  mention  should  be  made  of:  Bchna- 
dahUpfln  und  SprUckln  (2d  ed.,  1852);  Oe- 
dichte  in  pf&lztacher  Mundart  (1839-41) ;  Jagd- 
und  Weinlieder  ( 1800 ) .  Consult  Luise  von 
Kobdl,  Frane  von  Kobetl  (Munich,  1884). 

KfiBEBIiE,  kc^r-l<!,  Gbobo  (1810-98).  A 
German  author  and  dramatist,  born  at  Nonnen- 
horn.  He  studied  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Augs- 
burg, was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  Coll^um  Germanl- 
cum  at  Rome,  but  ran  away  from  that  institution 
and  studied  philosophy  and  law  at  Munich.  At 
Leipzig  (1846)  he  published  his  Aufzeichnun- 
gen  einea  Jesuitcmoglinga  im  deutBcken  Kolleg 
in  Rom,  which  created  a  sensation,  and  which 
he  followed  up  (1870)  with  Deutsche  Antirort 
auf  uteltche  Projekte:  EnthUllungen  uber  die 
Paliuirevolution  im  Vatikan.     He  is  better 
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known  for  his  playe,  Des  Kiln»tler$  Weihe, 
Zu»«oA«n  Hmmel  und  Erde,  Maa  EmanwU 
Brautfahrt  ( perhaps  his  best ) ,  Oeorge  Wash' 
ington,  and  Die  Heldin  von  Yorktoum,  which 
were  published  mostly  between  1849  and  1853. 
He  lived  at  Heidelberg  (1853-66)  as  theatrical 
manager.  On  the  publication  of  his  Theater- 
kritis  im  neuen  deutackm  Smoh  (1872)  he  was 
ipp<^nted  manager  of  the  royal  theatre  at 
Karlsruhe.  After  1873  he  lived  at  Mannheim, 
Vienna,  and  Dresden  and  wrote:  Heine  Erleb- 
nisse  ala  Hoftkeaterdirektor  (1874);  Berliner 
Jbeimruten  und  deutsohe  Qimpel  { 1875 ) ;  Der 
Verfall  der  deuteohen  SchaubUhne  und  die  Be- 
u)4ltigung  der  Theater-kalamitat  (1880);  Bren- 
nende  Theaterfragen  (1887) ;  Dae  Draitgeal  der 
deutachen  BckaiaiOme  (1890).  Hia  dramatic 
works  were  published  in  two  volumes  ( 1873-74). 

KOBBBSTBIN,  kl/ber-stln,  Kabl  Avgdst 
(1797-1870).  A  German  scholar  and  literary 
critic.  He  was  bom  at  ROgenwalde  and  waa 
educated  at  Stolpe,  Potsdam,  and  Berlin.  In 
1824  he  waa  made  professor  in  the  celebrated 
school  in  Schulpforta,  where  he  stayed  till  his 
death.  His  great  work  is  Grundriaa  der  Oe- 
eohidite  der  deuttohen  National-litteratur  ( 1827 ; 
Sth  ed.,  by  Bartseh,  1872-75),  and  he  also  pub- 
lished: YermieoKte  Auftdtse  xar  lAtteraturge- 
echichie  und  Aeethetik  (1868);  Heinrich  von 
Kleiets  Briefe  an  seine  Sohweater  Vlrike  ( 1860) ; 
the  volume  on  Lessing  in  LSbell's  Enticioklung 
der  deutachen  Poeaie  (1865);  Laut-  und  Fle»^ 
ionelehre  der  mittelhoahdeutaohen  und  netthooli- 
deutsohen  Sprache  (4tb  ed.,  by  Schade,  1878). 
Consult  article  in  the  A.llgemeine  deutache  Bi- 
ograpJuet  vol.  zvi,  pp.  860  et  seq.— Hia  son  Kabl 
(1836-09)  was  bom  at  Schulpforta,  studied  at 
Stettin,  and  beoame  an  actor  ( 1856 )  and  a  plaj- 
wrifl^t.  He  retired  from  Uie  Dresden  stage  m 
1883.  Among  his  works  are  the  phiys  Florian 
Qeyer  (1863),  Kinig  Erich  XIV.  (1809),  Woe 
Qott  eueammenfUgt,  daa  aoU  der  Meneeh  nicht 
acfteiden  (1872).  and  Preuaeieihea  BUderhvoh 
(1887). 

KOBI^NZ,  k^blints.    A  town  of  Pruasia. 

KOBO  DAISHI,  km  dTshe  (SlDico-Japa- 
nese,  great  teacher,  who  spreads  abroad  the 
law).  The  posthumous  title  of  one  Ku-Kai,  a 
noted  Buddhist  saint  of  Japan,  and  the  founder 
of  the  sect  known  there  as  Shingon  (true 
words).  In  1898  its  temples  numbered  12,807. 
He  was  miraculously  conceived,  and  many  won- 
derful tales  are  told  of  him.  He  waa  bom  in 
the  Province  of  Sanuki  in  774  and  went  to 
school  in  Kyoto  in  788.  Dissatisfted  with  Con- 
fucian teaching,  he  entered  into  relations  with 
the  Buddhists,  was  admitted  a  priest  in  793, 
receiving  then  the  name  of  Ku-Kai,  which 
means  'roace  and  sea,*  and  in  795  became  aU>Gt 
of  To-ji  in  Kyoto.  In  804  he  was  sent  to  China 
by  the  government  as  a  student;  became  a 
disciple  there  of  a  priest  of  the  Yogachara  or 
Tantra  school,  whose  mystic  doctrines  he  im- 
bibed and  later  introdnced  into  Japan,  to  which 
he  had  returned  in  806.  He  built  several  mon- 
asteries, the  most  famous  of  which  is  that  of 
Koya-san,  in  Kiushu,  about  50  miles  from 
Osaka.  In  835  he  died  in  a  sitting  posture  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned for  the  occasion,  and  was  carried  in  this 
poeture  to  his  vaulted  grave.  The  title  of  kobo 
daishi  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Mikado  in 
021.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  I-ro-ha,  or 
Japanese  syllabary  of  47  letters,  and  be  intro- 


duced the  system  of  doctrine  which  is  known  aa 
Ryobu  Bhinto,  in  which  he  reconciled,  or  at- 
t^pted  to  reconcile,  Confucianism,  Shinto,  and 
Buddhism,  contending  that  he  had  received  a 
revelation  from  the  "food-produciDg  god"  et  Is^ 
(q.v.) ;  that  the  native  Shinto  deities  were 
merely  manifeatations  of  Buddha  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence.  Consult  Satow,  "The  Bevival 
of  Pure  Shinto,"  in  the  Tranaactione  of  the  Aai- 
atie  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  iii,  appendix  (Yoko- 
hama, 1875),  and  W.  E.  Qriffis,  The  Religione  of 
Japan  (New  York,  1895). 

KO'BOLD.  In  German  folklore,  the  name  of 
a  special  class  of  elves.  It  ia  generally  applied 
to  domestic  sprites,  but  sometimes  also  to  those 
who  haunt  the  mountain  forests.  In  all  cases 
it  otHiveya  an  idea  of  impish  glee  in  teasing 
and  tormenting.    See  Gnoms. 

EOBOLD,  Hebhahn  Aiaebt  (1858-  ). 
A  German  astronomer,  bom  in  Hanover.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  University  of  Gdttingen; 
was  stationed  at  the  O'Gyalta  Observatory  in 
Hungary  from  1883  to  1886;  accompanied  the 
German  expedition  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  and  in  1883-86  was  in 
Berlin  on  the  commission  preparing  the  report 
of  this  expedition;  from  1886  to  1902  was  at  the 
observatory  at  S^assburg;  and  in  1002  became 
observator  at  Kiel,  where  in  1907  he  began  to 
edit  the  Aatronomuehe  Naohriohten.  In  this 
periodical .  appeared  the  determination  of  the 
solar  apex  which  is  known  by  Kobold's  name. 
He  wrote  Der  Bau  des  Fiwatemeyeteme  (1906). 

KOBTTBO,  kO^fK.  A  town  of  Germany. 
See  OoBUBG. 

XOOHf  kdK,  Christian  Fbiedbich  (1798- 
1872 ) .  A  German  jurist,  bom  at  Mohrin,  Prus- 
sia. After  studying  law  in  Berlin,  where  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Savigny,  he  entered  the  govern- 
ment service  in  1825,  was  promoted  gradually 
to  important  positions  at  various  law  courts  in 
Cologne,  Kulm,  Halle,  and  other  cities,  and  in 
1848  was  summoned  to  Berlin  to  draft  the 
new  code  of  civil  procedure.  He  retired  in  1854. 
The  most  important  of  his  works,  which  exerted 
great  influence  upon  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  German  jurisprudence,  are :  Daa  Reeht 
d&r  Forderungen  nach  gemeinem  und  preuaai- 
achem  Recht  (2d  ed.,  1858-59);  Lehrbuch  dea 
preuasiachen  gemeinen  Priva  trech  ts  { 3d  cd., 
1857-58) ;  Daa  preusaisohe  Erbreckt,  aua  dem 
gemeinen  deutachen  Recht  entioickelt  (1866); 
Daa  preuaaische  Zivilprozeaareckt  (vol.  i,  2d  ed., 
1855;  vol.  ii,  6th  ed.,  1871);  Daa  allgemeine 
Landreoht  fUr  die  preusaiachen  Staaten,  tnit 
Kommeniator  (8th  ed.,  1883-87).  He  also 
founded  the  ScMeaiaohea  Arehiv  fUr  die  prak- 
tieehe  Rechtawiaaenaokaft  (Breslau,  1837-46). 
For  his  biography,  consult  J.  F.  Behrend, 
"Christian  Priedrich  Koch,  eine ,  Skizze  seines 
Lebens,"  in  Allgemeinea  Landrecht  fiir  die 
preuaaiaohen  Staaten,  vol.  x  (Berlin,  1872). 

EOCH,  JoBST.    See  J0NA8,  JuSTUs. 

EOCH,  JoHAN  Petee  (1870-  ).  A  Dan- 
ish captain  and  explorer  of  the  Arctic  depend- 
encies of  Denmark,  born  at  Vestenskov.  He 

Sirtidpated  in  Amdrup's  expedition  to  east 
reenland  in  1900  and  was  one  of  the  general 
staff  of  the  surveying  expeditions  to  Iceland 
in  1903-04.  In  1906-08  he  was  a  member  of 
the  MyliuB  Erichsen  expedition  to  the  northeast 
coast  of  Greenland,  on  the  death  of  his  chief 
succeeding  to  the  command.  He  led  a  sleigh 
expedition  on  Greenland  north  to  83°  30' 
(1907);  with  the  Englishman  Tobia8|earohed 
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for  Mylius  Ericfasen  (1908);  and  in  1912-13 
led  an  expedition  over  the  inland  ice  of  Green- 
land. Koch  received,  among  other  honore,  the 
Vega  medal  of  the  Swedish  Anthropological  and 
Geographical  Society.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  International  Polar  Commisaion.  Consult 
ileddelelaer  om  OrSnland,  xxri,  xlvii. 

KOCH,  Johannes.  See  Coccsrus,  Johannes. 

KOCH,  Joseph  Anton  (1768-1830).  An 
Austrian  landscape  painter  and  etcher,  born  at 
Obergiebcin,  TiroK  In  1795  he  made  his  way 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  follower  of  Car- 
stens  ( q.v. ) ,  at  the  same  time  modeling  his 
style  in  landscape  after  Poussin  and  Claude 
Lorraine.  Among  his  earlier  works  were  etch- 
ings for  Carstena's  Lew  Argonautea,  aelon  Pm- 
dare,  Orfhfe,  et  Apolloniua  de  Rhode  (1799),  a 
series  of  20  Italian  landscapes,  3G  illustrations 
to  Ossian  and  14  to  Dante-,  also  American  land- 
scape views  for  portions  of  Humboldt's  works 
(1805),  During  the  years  1812-15  he  was  in 
Vienna,  and  some  of  his  best  oil  paintings  date 
from  this  period.  Afterward  he  went  to  Rome 
and  became  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  German 
artists*  coIoOT'  there.  He  was  the  first  to  paint 
"heroic"  or  'Tiistorical"  landscape,  and  his  in- 
fluence upon  his  associates  was  very  great.  His 
landscapes,  chiefly  Italian  subjects,  are  found 
most  frequently  in  German  museums,  especially 
at  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Munich,  and 
Leipzig.  In  the  Dante  room  of  the  Villa  Mas- 
simi  in  Rome  he  painted  four  frescoes  ( 1824- 
29).  His  Modeme  Kunatchronik  oder  die  rum- 
fordiache  Suppe,  gekocht  wtd  gesekrieben  von 
J.  A.  Koch  (1834)  is  an  attack  upon  unfair  art 
criticism.  Consult  Strauss,  Kleine  Bchriften 
(Bonn,  1877),  and  Frimmel,  in  Dohme,  Kun»t 
wid  Kiinstler  dea  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderta 
(Leipzig.  1884). 

KOCH,  Kabl  (1809-79).  A  German  botanist, 
born  near  Weimar.  He  studied  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Wiirzburg  and  Jena  and  then  undertook 
a  scientific  journey  to  southern  Russia  (I836>- 
38).  He  completed  bis  researches  in  a  second 
journey,  in  1843-44.  The  fruit  of  this  second, 
trip,  in  which  he  also  visited  Asia  Minor,  Ar- 
menia, the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  range  of  the 
Caucasus,  was  his  Wanderungen  im  Orient 
(1846-47).  In  1S36  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  botany  in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  in 
1847  became  professor  in  the  agricultural  Hoch- 
schule  at  Berlin,  where  he  remained  until  bis 
death.  Besides  several  books  on  travel,  Eoch 
wrote  the  well-known  work  Dendrologie  ( 1869-73 ) . 

XOCH»  Max  (1855-  ).  A  German  lit- 
erary critic.  He  was  bom  at  Munich  and  was 
educated  there  and  at  Berlin.  In  1S80  he  quali- 
fied as  docent  at  Marburg,  in  1890  became  as- 
sistant professor  at  Brealau,  and  in  1895  pro- 
fessor. Besides  editions  of  Shakespeare,  Cha- 
misso,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Von  Amini,  Brentano, 
EichendorIT,  Fouqufi,  Hoffmann,  Lessitig,  Platen, 
Scbuize,  Immermann,  and  Lenau,  be  wrote:  Hel- 
ferich  Peter  Sturs  und  die  achleswigachen  Lit- 
teraturbriefe  (1879)  ;  Veiber  die  Beziehung  der 
englischen  Litteratur  sur  deutachen  im  acktzehn- 
ten  Jahrhundert  (1883);  Shakespeare  (1885); 
Oottsched  und  die  Reform  der  deutachen  Lit- 
teratur (1886);  Franz  Orillparzer  (1891);  A'a- 
tionalilUt  und  Nationallitteratur  (1891);  and, 
with  Vogt,  Oeachichte  der  deutscken  Litteratur 
(1900;  7th  ed.,  1911);  Richard  Wagner  Bio- 
graphic 1 3  vols.,  1907-14).  He  founded  in  1886 
the  Zeitachrift  fUr  vergleiehende  Litteraturge- 
achichte. 


KOCH,  RoBEBT  (1843-1910).  A  famons  0«r- 
man  physician  and  bacteriologist,  born  at  Claus* 
thai,  Hanover.  He  studied  medicine  at  Gftttin- 
gen,  then  practiced  in  Langenhagen,  Rackwiti, 
and  Wollstein.  It  was  at  Wollstein,  from  1872 
to  1880,  that  he  began  the  researches  in  bac- 
teriology upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Koch's  researches  on  the  history  of  anthrax  were 
published  in  1876,  and  two  years  later  followed 
his  study  on  the  history  of  traumatic  infective 
diseases.  These  works  placed  bacteriology  upon 
a  firm  scientific  basis.  Appointed  in  1880  s 
member  of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health  in 
Berlin,  be  continued  the  unwearied  study  of  the 
communicable  causes  of  anthrax,  cholera,  and 
tuberculosis,  isolating  the  tubercle  bacillus  in 
1882.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  invent  new 
appliances  for  microscopical  work,  and  new 
methods  of  staining  specimens  to  render  visible 
these  special  microSrganisma.  In  this  way  Koch 
led  advances  in  bacteriology  which  are  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  medical  science. 

Koch  and  his  supporters  have  shown  that 
many  diseases  are  caused  by  specific  germs.  Id 
experiments  upon  animals  Koch  discovered  that 
the  injection  of  diseased  blood  produced  sep- 
ticnmia  in  house  mice,  discovering  also  that  the 
microorganisms  found  in  the  blood  of  these  ani- 
mals were  identical  in  form  and  character  with 
those  in  the  blood  used  for  injection.  At  the 
site  of  the  injection  of  the  infected  fluid  ab- 
scesses developed.  The  pus  from  these  abscesses, 
full  of  the  lutcteria,  when  injected  in  a  diluted 
form  into  a  h«Uthy  animal,  invariably  produced 
the  disease.  Koch  produced  erysipcuias  in  tb« 
same  way.  The  infectious  character  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  had  been  suspected  for 
many  years,  but  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of 
discovering  its  specific  germ,  which  he  demon- 
strated in  the  sputum  of  sufferers  from  the 
disease.  In  1883  Koch  became  chief  of  the  Ger- 
man commission  sent  to  Egypt  and  India  to 
investigate  cholera,  with  the  result  of  discover- 
ing the  cholera  spirillum  or  comma  bacillus, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  method  of 
inoculation  to  prevent  anthrax.  Returning  to 
Germany  in  1884,  he  received  100,000  marks  from 
the  government,  and  was  appointed  (1885)  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Berlin  and  director 
of  the  new  Hygienic  Institute.  In  November, 
1890,  through  the  premature  report  by  a  stu- 
dent, it  became  generally  known  that  Dr.  Koch 
had  discovered  a  substance  which,  when  adminis- 
tered by  injection  hypodermieally,  was  destruc- 
tive of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and  hence  presum- 
ably a  swift  and  certain  cure  for  tuberculosis. 
Physicians  from  all  countries  flocked  to  Berlin, 
and  consumptives  traveled  thither  in  the  hope 
of  certain  cure.  Amid  all  this  clamor  Koch 
remained  for  a  long  time  silent  as  to  the 
method  of  preparing  the  "lymph"  and  singularly 
conservative  in  the  claims  that  he  made  of  Its 
efficacy.  In  January,  1891,  while  not  ^ving  all 
the  details  of  its  preparation,  he  made  it  evi- 
dent that  his  lymph  was  itself  prepared  from  the 
bacilli.  Billroth,  Schriitter  of  Vienna,  and  Crocq 
of  Brussels  promptly  stated  their  doubt  of  its 
safety.  Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that 
tuberculin  (q.v.)  is  useful  as  a  test,  and  a  help 
in  the  cure,  of  tuberculosis.  The  13'mph,  or,  as 
he  preferred  to  call  it,  the  ptiratoloid,  is  a 
poison  and  must  be  used  with  great  caution  and 
in  minute  dosea. 

In  1901,  before  the  British  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis, held  in  London,  Koch  called  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  even  at  his  first  publication  of 
the  Ktiology  of  tuberculosia  he  expressed  him- 
self with  reserve  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
disease  in  man  and  animals,  announcing  his 
belief  that  bovine  tuberculosis  and  human  tuber- 
culosis were  distinctly  different  diseases,  con- 
firming  the  belief  of  Theobald  Smith,  of  Wash- 
ington, stated  a  year  previous.  In  1903  Koch 
bman  the  study  of  blood  infeetions  in  E^t 
Africa.  He  demonstrated  within  the  body  of 
ticks,  through  whose  bites  "African  relapsing 
fever"  is  transmitted,  the  spirochete  of  the 
disease.  In  the  body  of  the  tick  he  also  found 
the  piroplasma  whiui  causes  "Texas  fever";  he 
proved  that  the  tsetse  fiy  transmits  the  try- 
panoeomata  in  the  fluid  exuded  at  the  moment  of 
biting,  confirming  the  suggestions  of  previous 
investigators.  He  aUo  demonstrated  the  para- 
sites of  "coast  fever." 

In  190S-06  Koch  was  commissioned  by  the 
German  governm^it  to  investigate  West  African 
"sleeping  sickness"  (q.v.),  which  in  recent  years 
has  caused  the  death  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand people.  It  was  in  1905,  also,  that  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  medicine.  Among 
his  published  works  are:  Vnterauchungen  Uber 
die  Aetiologie  der  Wundinfektionakrankkeiten 
(1878;  Ei^.  trans,  by  Cheyne,  1880) ;  Veber  die 
Mib^andimpfung :  Eine  Entgegnung  auf  den 
von  Pasteur  in  Qenf  gehaUetmt  Vortrag  (1882) ; 
Beitrag  zur  Aetiologie  der  Tuberculoee  (1882; 
Eng.  trans,  by  Boyd,  1886) ;  Veber  die  Cholera- 
hakterien  (1884;  Eng.  trans,  by  Layoock,  1886) ; 
Uebef  Naiurheilung  und  mediziniBohe  Kunat 
(1886);  On  Disinfection,  abstracted  and  trans- 
lated by  VVhitel^tge  (1886);  Weitere  Mitteil- 
ungen  iiber  ein  Heilmittel  gegen  Tuberculoae 
(1890);  Veber  hakteriologische  For»eh«ng 
(1890;  Eng.  trans.,  1801) ;  Ergebniase  der  vom 
deutachen  Reich  auageaandten  Malaria-BsTpedi- 
tionen  (1900);  An  Investigation  of  Pathogenic 
Organitms  (trans,  by  Uorsley,  1886) ;  Aeretlicke 
Beobachtungen  in  den  Tropen  (1898)  ;  Diag- 
nosia.  Treatment,  and  Prophglaaia  of  Tropical 
Malaria  (trans,  by  Shakespeare,  1898).  His  last 
paper,  "The  Epidemiology  of  Tuberculosis,"  was 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin, 
April  7,  1910,  only  six  weeks  before  bis  death. 
In  accordance  with  his  request  his  body  was 
cremated.  Consult:  II.  M.  Biggs,  "Kobert  Koch 
and  his  Work,"  in  American  Review  of  Reviewa, 
vol.  xxiv  (New  York,  1001);  Bemhard  Fischer, 
"Robert  Koch,"  in  Deutsche  Rundschau,  vol, 
xxxvii  (Berlin,  1910);  J.  A.  Wyeth,  Memorial 
Addreaa  (New  York,  1911).  See  Tobebculosis 
and  TuBEBCuuN. 

KOCK&NOWSKI,  kd'KA-nCf'sk«,  Jan  (1530- 
84).  A  famous  Polish  humanistic  poet.  He 
was  bom  on  the  family  estate,  Sycyna,  in  the 
Government  of  Radom.  In  1544  he  entered  the 
University  of  Cracow,  and  in  1552  he  continued 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Padua.  He 
traveled  for  some  time  in  Italy,  and  in  1653  he 
wnt  to  Paris,  where  he  met  Ronsard,  who 
encouraged  him  to  write  in  verse,  in  which  art 
he  soon  became  famous.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  appointed  royal  secretary  at  the  court  of 
King  Sigismund  Augustus.  Soon  afterward  he 
was  presented  with  two  beneficeB.  In  1568,  how- 
erer,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  Czarnylaa,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  writing  poetry,  takinj?  at 
the  same  time  keen  interest  in  all  political 
changes  of  his  country.  Ho  later  refused  the 
post  of  poet  laureate  at  the  court  of  King 
Stephen  B&thory.  Kochanowski  is  the  most  im- 


portant Polish  poet  of  his  century.  He  wrote 
ID  Polish  and  in  Latin,  In  the  former  the  most 
famous  of  his  works  are  the  Treny  (Cracow, 
1680) ;  elegies  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Ursula,  which  are  considered  masterpieces  in 
form  and  style;  the  tragedy  Odprawa  poaldto 
grekich  (The  Dispatch  of  the  Greek  Ambassa- 
dors; 1678),  in  commemoration  of  the  marriage 
of  Zamojdci  with  the  Princess  Bdthory;  Pro- 
porzeo  albo  hold  pruaki  ( Homage  to  the  Prussian 
Banner;  1660),  brought  out  by  tike  Lublin 
union;  and  the  satire  Z  goda  (1604),  In  his 
Fraazki  (Epigrams),  miscellaneous  poems  and 
anecdotes  (3  vols.,  1584),  he  appears  at  his  beet. 
His  translation  of  the  Psalms  ( 1679 ) ,  stamped 
with  vividnew  and  simplicity,  is  oonsidered  the 
best  in  existence.  In  the  Latin  language  he 
wrote  Ljfrieorum  Libellus  (1680),  Elegiarum 
lAbri  Quatuor  (1584),  and  many  occasional 
poems  which  have  been  translated  into  Polish 
by  Brodzinski  in  1 820  and  by  Kondratowicz 
Syrokomla  in  1861,  Kochanowski  welded  the 
classical  and  Polish  elements  and  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  development  and  refinement  of 
his  native  language.  His  writings  were  for  the 
first  time  published  collectively  at  Cracow  in 
1684-90,  but  the  last  and  best  edition,  the  so- 
called  jubilee  publication,  appeared  in  Warsaw 
( 1884 ) ,  Many  of  his  poems  were  also  translated 
into  German  by  H.  Nitschmann  (1875).  For  bi- 
ographies of  Kochanowski,  consult  Von  Przybo- 
rowski  (Posen,  18S7);  also  LSwenfeld,  Jan 
Kochanoipski  und  seine  lateinisohen  Dichtut^en 
(ib.,  1878). 

EOCHEB,  kda'Sr,  Ehil  THE»i>on  (1841- 
1017).  A  Swiss  surgeon,  born  at  Bern.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Bern  and  surgery  at  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  London  and  then  returned  to  his  na- 
iive  city.  There  he  was  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity after  1866,  becoming  professor  and  di- 
rector of  the  surgical  clinic  in  1872.  In  1009 
he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  medicine. 
His  especial  field  was  in  operation  on  the  thy- 
roid gland,  and  he  first  described  and  studied 
cachexia  thyreopriva  (1883).  His  later  work 
included  transplanting  the  thyroid  gland,  study 
of  the  blood  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  study  of 
cancer  of  the  thyroid,  and  curability  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach;  more  recently  he  described  tu- 
mors of  the  hypophysis  (pineal  gland)  and  the 
prevention  of  cretinism.  He  wrote:  Die  anti- 
aeptiacke  Wundbchandlung  (1881);  Vorlesungen 
Uber  chinirgische  Infektionakrankheitcn  (1895), 
with  Tavel^  Encyklopadie  der  Ghirurgie  (1001), 
with  Quervain.  Kocher's  Ghirurgische  Opera- 
tionelehre  (2d  ed.,  1894),  which  is  to  be  had  in 
English  as  Text  Book  of  Operative  Hurgerg 
(new  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  2  vols.,  1911), 
is  conridered  a  classic. 

KOCHLT,  kSKie.  Hbbuann  (1815-70).  A 
German  classical  scholar  and  educational  re- 
former. He  was  born  in  Leipzig  and  was  edu- 
cated there.  He  taught  In  a  school  at  Saalfeld, 
near  Meiningen  (1838-40),  and  in  another  at 
Dresden  (1840-49).  He  published  Veber  daa 
Princip  des  Qym  nasialunterrichts  der  Oegen- 
icart  (1846)  and  Zur  Gymnasialrcform  (1846). 
The  scheme  set  forth  in  these  pamphlets  stressed 
the  natural  sciences  and,  in  I^tm  and  Greek, 
urged  emphasis  on  content,  rather  than  on 
rrrammar  and  style,  and  the  gradual  abolish- 
ment of  speaking  and  writing  those  languages. 
In  February,  1849.  K«chly  was  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Kingdom,  but  after  taking 
part  in  the  revolutionary  stnig^e  in^^lay  was 
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forced  to  flee.  He  went  to  BrueselB;  in  1850  he 
became  professor  at  Zurich  and  in  1864  at 
Heidelberg.  He  was  a  member  of  the  German 
Reichstag  from  1871  to  1873.  He  wrote:  Quin- 
tus  Smyrmrus  (1853);  Heaiodue  (1870);  Arati, 
Manethonis,  Mtueimi  et  Aliorum  Astrologioa 
(1851) ;  Notmi  Dixmytiiatsa  (1858) ;  seven  dimer- 
tations  De  Iliadia  Oarminihug  (1850-59);  IK- 
adia  Garmina  XVI.  { 1861 ) ;  De  Diveraia  SesiodecB 
TheogonkB  Partibus  (1860) ;  three  dissertations 
De  OdyasetE  Carminilma  (1862-63);  Oeachichte 
des  griechischen  Eriegaweseng  (1852)  ;  Orie- 
ohiache  Kriegaschriftsteller  (1853-55)  ;  Einlei- 
ttmg  zu  Ciisars  Kommentarien  iiher  den  Qalli- 
aohen  Krieg  (1857);  Onoaandri  de  Imperatoria 
Officio  Liber  (1869).  He  worked  also  on  Greek 
tragedy,  on  Cssar,  and  on  Cicero.  Consult 
Hug,  Hermann  KocMy  (Basel,  1878);  BacM, 
Hermann  KSoMy:  et»  BilA  amnea  Lebena  (Hei- 
delberg, 1904) ;  Sandys,  A  History  of  Claaaioal 
Scholarship,  vol.  iii  (Cambridge,  1908). 

SOCH'S  LYUFH.    See  TuBERcuLin. 

KOCIAN,  ki/tsS-ftu,  Jaboslav  (1884-  ). 
A  Bohemian  violinist,  born  at  VVildenschwert. 
From  1896  to  1901  he  was  a  pupil  of  Sevcik  at 
the  Prague  Conservatory.  Thereafter  he  con- 
certized  with  phenomenal  success  throughout 
Europe  and  America.  He  cultivated  with  evi- 
dent predilection  the  bravura  style  of  playing, 
of  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  Kubelik 
(q.v.),  he  came  to  be  the  foremost  exponent  of 
his  time. 

KOCK,  kdk,  Chables  Paul  m  (1794-1871). 
A  popular  French  novelist,  son  of  a  Dutch  banker 
who  was  guillotined  in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth, 
Kock,  bom  at  Passy,  May  21,  1794,  bq^  life 
as  a  bfuiker's  clerk,  but  at  20  he  entered  upon  the 
publication  Qf  melodramas  and  farces,  from' 
which  he  turned  in  Georgette  (1820)  to  floticai 
and  achieved  in  Ovstave  le  mauvait  aujet  (1821) 
a  success  which  he  extended  in  Frire  Jacques 
(1822).  Le  barbier  de  Paris  (1826;  translated 
into  many  languages) ,  Andr4  le  Savoyard 
(1824),  La  lattice  de  Montfermil  (1827),  Mon- 
sieur Dupont  (1825),  Vn  tourlourou  (1837),  La 
femme,  le  mari  et  I'amant  (1829),  Le  coou 
(1831),  and  La  pucelle  de  Belleinlle  (1834)  are 
typical  of  his  work.  Le  monsieur  (1842)  marks 
the  beginning  of  his  decline.  Kock's  books  deal 
with  the  social  sphere  of  shopgirls  and  clerks 
and  the  democratic  bourgeoisie.  The  stories  are 
full  of  observation  at  first  hand  and  of  spicy 
humor.  They  are  rather  vulgar,  but  not  im- 
moral. They  were  extraordinarily  popular.  A 
56-volume  edition  of  his  works  came  out  in 
1884.  An  English  translation  was  begun  in 
1903  and  completed  in  1904.  It  appeared  in 
Maaierpieces  of  French  Literature  tn  English 
(20  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1903-04),  translated 
by  George  Burnham  Ives.  Complete  Works 
(Boston,  1902)  were  translated  by  Mary  Han- 
ford  Ford.  Consult  Trimm,  La  vie  de  Charles 
Paul  de  Kock  (Paris,  1873). 

KODAK.    See  Piiotogbapiit. 

KOSAUA,  kCdA-mA,  GKnTABO,  Visoodrt 
(C.1852-I906).  A  Japanese  soldier,  bom  in 
Choshu.  He  fought  on  the  Imperial  side  in  the 
rebellion  of  1874  and  the  Satsuma  rebellion  of 
1877,  studied  military  science  in  Europe,  and 
IxH-ame  Assistant  Minister  of  War  in  1892,  In 
1900  he  bt'came  Governor-General  of  Formosa 
and  in  1902  riweived  in  addition  the  portfolio  of 
the  Interior,  which  he  held  till  October,  1903. 
In  October,  1903,  be  became  vice  chief  of  the 
general  staff,  in  which  capacity  he  carried  out 


the  first  mobilization  of  troops  for  Manchuria  in 
1904.  Later  in  the  year  he  went  to  Manchuria 
as  chief  of  staff  to  Marshal  Oyama  (q  v.).  His 
was  the  master  mind  which  sent  the  Japanese 
armies  to  unbroken  victory  in  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese War  of  1904-06;  the  army  commanders 
KuToki,  CMra,  Nodzu,  and  Nogi  (qq.v.)  were  his 
instruments,  and  tiie  commander  in  chief  Oyam* 
merely  lent  sanction  to  Eodama's  orders.  After 
the  war  he  was  created  Viscount,  returned  to 
Formosa  as  Governor-General,  but  was  recalled 
to  Tokyo  and  made  chief  of  the  general  staff 
shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
July  23,  1906. 

KODIAK,  k5d-y&k^  or  KAmAK,  The 
latest  island  of  Alaska,  having  an  approxi- 
mate area  of  36,000  square  miles,  situated  to 
the  south  of  Cook  Inlet  (Map:  Alaaka,  H  7). 
In  1910  the  population  of  its  three  largest 
towns  were:  Earluk,  649;  Eodiak,  438;  Akhidc, 
106.  Its  chief  product  is  salmon,  the  Karluk 
River  being  the  best  salmon  stream  of  Alaska. 
The  rainfall  of  61  inches  is  well  distributed, 
and  the  temperature  mild,  ranging  from  a  mean 
of  28.8°  in  Dec^ber  to  55.2'  in  August.  In 
late  years  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  introduced  cattle  farmi^,  with 
promising  r^nlts.  Church  and  school  abilities 
for  the  communities,  mostly  native  are  ample. 
The  Eodiak  bear  is  the  largest  species  in  the 
world. 

KODOK,  or  PASHOBA,  fA-eh&6&.  A  town 
and  headquarters  of  a  province  of  Egyptian 
Sudan,  situated  in  an  unhealthful  region  on  the 
upper  or  White  Nile,  in  lat.  9°  63'  N.  and  long. 
32°  7'  E.,  460  miles  by  river  fran  Khartum 
(Map:  Egypt,  C  6).  It  was  founded  by  the 
Egyptian  government  in  1865  and  was  almost 
entirely  deserted  during  the  Mahdist  uprising 
which  broke  out  in  1881.  A  French  expedition 
under  Captain  Marchand  occupied  Kodok  in 
July,  1898.  After  the  victory  of  Omdurman  by 
Lord  Kitchener  in  September  of  the  same  year 
the  British  government  demanded  the  evacua- 
tion of  Kodok  by  the  French — a  demand  com- 
plied with  in  consideration  of  commercial  oon- 
ceasiona  in  the  upper  Nile  r^on  and  the  ex- 
tension of  French  rule  In  central  Sudan,  so  as  to 
include  the  territories  of  Wadai,  Bi«hirmi,  Ka- 
nem,  Tibetsi,  Borku,  and  part  of  the  desert. 
The  Anglo-French  convention  of  March,  1899, 
fixed  the  boundary  line  between  the  British  and 
the  French  poasessions  in  north  Africa  and  pro- 
vided for  commercial  equality  for  all  nations  in 
the  region  between  Lake  Coad  and  the  upper 
Nile.  

KOEHLEB^  keler,  Robbbt  (1850-  ). 
An  American  genre  painter,  bom  at  Hamburg, 
Germany.  He  was  brought  to  the  United  Stages 
in  1854,  was  apprentice  to  a  lithographer  In 
Milwaukee  in  1866,  and  later  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  New  York,  where  he  studied  drawing 
in  the  night  classes  of  the  National  Acadony 
of  Desifpi.  He  also  studied  at  the  Art  Stud^ta' 
League  and  in  Munich,  Germany,  under  Loefftt 
and  Defr^ger.  His  works  are  in  the  style 
charaeteristio  of  the  Munich  school ;  among  them 
are:  "Her  Only  Support"  (1882);  "The  Social- 
ist" (1883);  "The  Strike"  (1886).  "The  Holi- 
day Occupation"  is  in  tlie  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia.  He  became  director  of  the 
Minneapolis  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  1893. 

EOEHLEB,  Sylvesteb  Rosa  (1837-1900). 
An  American  art  critic.  He  was  born  in  Leip- 
zig, but  came  to  America  when  he  was  12  years 
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M  and  from  1868  resided  in  Boston.  He  is  chiefly 
Imown  for  his  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  graphic  arts  in  America;-  hia 
original  publications,  translations,  and  maga- 
zine artiolea;  and  by  his  lectures,  delivered  at 
Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  the  National  Museum, 
Washington,  and  elsewhere.  His  most  impor- 
tant publications  are :  Original  Etchings  hy 
American  Artists  (1883);  American  Art  (1886); 
Etching:  An  Outline  of  its  Technical  Processes 
and  its  History  (1885) ;  A  ChronologioiU  Cata- 
logue of  the  Engravings,  Dry-Pointa,  and  Etch' 
inga  of  Albreoht  DUrer  (ISer).  In  1880-81  he 
edited  the  important  American  Art  Review.  In 
1887  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  cabinet  of 
engravings  at  the  Boston  Art  Museum,  and  he 
served  as  director  also  of  the  d^arbnent  of 
^phic  arts  in  the  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington. 

KOEHNX,  Woe,  Bsrnhabd,  Babok  (1817- 
80).  A  Oerman  numismatist  and  aimorist,  bom 
in  Berlin -and  educated  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
decent  for  many  years,  and  at  Lelpz^.  In 
1845  he  went  to  St.  Petovburg  as  curator  of 
coins.  There  he  edited  JftfmotrM  de  la  aooiit4 
d'etrch4ologie  et  de  wtmMtnatique  de  Saint 
P4terabowg  (1847-52),  containing  the  work  he 
had  b^un  in  the  Zeitsohrift  fitr  MUnz-,  Biegel' 
und  Wappenkunde  on  the  archeology  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  wrote  also  Beitrage  zur  Qe- 
»okiohte  und  ArchMogie  von  Chersonetut  in 
Taurim  {1848)  and  the  splendidly  illustrated 
Description  du  mut^e  du  fm  prinoe  B.  Kotohou- 
bey  (1867). 

KOEKEOEE,  kStblcSQk,  Babend  Cobkkus 
(1803-62).  A  Dutch  landscape  painter,  bom 
at  Middelburg,  Holland.  He  studied  under  his 
father,  Jan  Hermann  Koekkoek  (1778-1861),  a 
marine  painter,  and  at  the  Amsterdam  Acad- 
emy under  Schelfhont  and  Van  Oos.  Hia  paint- 
ings, very  popular  in  their  day,  show  correct 
drawing,  but  are  dry  in  color  and  niggling  in 
execati<».  He  took  gold  medals  at  Amsterdam 
in  1840,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1855,  and  at 
The  Hl^gue.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Cleves,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  where  he  founded  an  academy 
of  design.  There  are  many  examples  of  bis 
landscapes  in  the  museums  of  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  Statea 

K<yEL  (Hind.  kOytU,  hokl&,  Frak.  Je6&a,  Skt 
jbMtto,  cuckoo;  onomatopoetic  in  origin).  A 
eudcoo  of  the  genus  Buaynamia.  Four  species 
are  known,  two  in  the  E^t  Indian  region  and 
two  in  Australasia.  They  are  cuckoo-like  in 
form,  but  rather  stout,  and  are  remarkable  for 
a  sexual  difference  in  coloration,  the  male  being 
glossy  black  and  the  female  rufous,  with  black 
banda  Still  more  unusual  is  the  fact  that  ihe 
young  resemble  the  males  in  plumage  and  not 
the  females.  The  koels  are  parasitic,  depositing 
tlieir  eggs  singly  in  the  nests  of  other  birds*  as 
do  several  other  meml>ers  of  the  family  (see 
CucEOO),  but  seem  to  look  after  their  offspring 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  they  have  been  seen 
feeding  them  after  they  have  left  the  nest  of 
the  foster  parenta  One  species  (Eitdynamis 
honorata)  is  numerous  and  familiar  in  India, 
where  it  is  Icnown  as  rain  bird.  A  common 
■pecaea  of  the  Philippines  {Bvdyntmia  minda- 
«en«««)  is  there  called  phow.  The  blue-headed 
koel  {Budynamia  cyanoc^hal^t)  is  a  native  of 
Australia.  Consult  Dewar,  Birds  of  the  Plains 
(Celcntta,  1909).    See  Plate  of  CncKOOS. 

KOENBN,  kBt/nen,  Tilly  (c.lSSO-  ) . 
A  celebrated  Dutch  Lieder  singer,  bom  oi  Dutch 


parents  on  the  island  of  Java.  Until  her  six- 
teenth year  she  devoted  her  entire  attention  to 
the  piano,  but  then,  upon  her  mother's  advice, 
had  her  voice  cultivated  at  the  conservatory  in 
Amsterdam  and  later  by  Coroelie  van  Zanten, 
of  Berlin.  Her  debut  took  place  in  London  in 
1899.  In  1009  she  made  a  most  successful  tour 
of  the  United  States.  The  extraordinary  natural 
beauty  of  her  voice  and  her  emotional  intensity 
amply  counterbalance  some  slight  shortcomings 
of  mere  technical  manipulation. 

XOBNia*  keKniK,  SsiNBXcn  Joskph  (1790- 
1869).  A  German  novelist,  bom  at  Fulda  and 
educated  there.  He  held  offices  in  Fulda  and 
Hanau.  His  earlier  works,  the  dramas  Die 
ErfUllung  and  Wyatt,  were  followed  by  Rosen- 
kram  eines  Eatholiken  (1829)  and  Der  Ohrist- 
baum  dea  Lebens  (1831).  Because  of  these 
books  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Catholic 
Bishop  and  entered  the  Protestant  church.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Diet  of  Hesse-Cassel  in 
1832  and  was  an  opponent  of  the  reactionary 
Minister  l^ssenpflng.  In  1860  he  moved  to 
Wiesbaden.  Among  his  dramas  may  be  men- 
tioned Die  Bvwfahrt  (1836).  His  historical 
novels  are  now  little  read.  The  best  are  Die 
hohe  Braut  (1833),  Die  Kluhbisten  in  Maine 
(1647),  and  KUnig  Jeromes  Kameval  (1855). 
He  wrote  once  more  on  theological  matters  in 
Was  ist  die  Wahrheit  wm  Jeauf  (1867),  and 
ilie  autobiogri4>hieal  skebAes:  Auoh  eute  Jugend 
(1862),  Bin  Btill-leben  (1861),  and  Bine  Fahrt 
nach  Oatende  (1845).  His  collected  works  ap- 
peared in  20  volumes  ( 1864-68 } . 

KOENia,  RoBSBT  (1828-1900).  A  Oerman 
educator  and  author,  bom  at  Danzig.  He  stud- 
ied philology  and  theology  in  Berlin,  Edinburgh, 
Bonn,  and  Halle,  was  rector  of  a  young  women's 
seminary  at  Oldenburg,  edited  the  home  joumal 
Daheim  at  Leipzig  from  1864  to  1899,  and  then 
settled  at  Potsdam.  He  is  best  known  through 
his  popular  but  not  very  trustworthy  Deutsche 
Litteraturgesohichte  (29th  ed.,  1903);  and  be- 
sides a  number  of  popular  and  juvenile  books, 
such  as  Der  grosae  Krieg  von  1870  (  2d  ed., 
1872)  and  Der  alte  Nettelbeck  (1873),  wrote 
Zur  Oharakteristik  der  Frauenfrage  (1870),  and 
other  works  on  women's  rights,  and  Deutaohea 
Frauenleben  in  deutechen  Liede  (2d  ed.,  1891). 
He  also  translated  several  of  Walter  Scott's 
novels. 

KOENIO,  kS'nlS,  RoDOLPHE  (1832-1901).  A 
Frrach  physicist,  bom  at  ESnigsberg  in  Prussia. 
He  went  to  Paris  in  1851,  worked  in  the  factory 
of  Vuillaume  kt  the  constmction  of  musical  in- 
struments, and  in  1868  established  a  manu- 
factory of  acoustic  instmments  for  the  scientific 
excdlemce  of  which  he  enjoyed  a  unique  repu- 
tation. He  made  valuable  studies  of  grapnic 
representatitm  of  sound,  invented  a  mantHnetric 
flame,  and,  following  an  idea  originating  with 
Scott  de  Martinville,  constructed  a  phonauto- 
graph,  by  whidi  the  vibrations  of  sound  arc 
recorded.  Koenig  improved  Seebeck's  siren,  re- 
peated Reis's  early  experimentB  with  the  tele- 
phone, and  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
with  many  other  acoustic  instruments,  a  to- 
nometer with  070  foriEa  His  tuning  forks  were 
especially  fine  and  became  the  standard  amoiu; 
phyucists.  His  important  writings  were  Quel- 
qites  estp&riencea  d^aeouatique  ( 1882,  reprinted 
from  Poggendorff's  Annalen)  and  a  Catalogue 
raisonni  d'appareila  d'aoouatique  (1859-80). 

KOENIOS,  ke'niKs,  Gabbiel  {Xavieb  Paul) 
(1858-       ).   A  French  mathematician ,  bora  al 
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Toolouae.  He  received  i3ie  degree  of  doctor  of 
Bciences  in  1882  and  the  following  year  wu 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  Besan^on,  then  to 
•  that  of  Touiouae  (1885),  He  later  became  pro- 
fessor of  physical  and  experimental  mechanics 
at  the  Univereity  of  Paris.  His  original  trea- 
tises upon  geometry,  mechanics,  and  like  sub- 
jects were  published  in  different  journals  of 
mathematics,  in  the  records  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  of  the  Normal  School,  and  he  issued 
independently:  Lemons  de  VagHgation  ctaasique 
de  matkimatiques  (1892);  8nr  les  lignea  g4o- 
dSsiquea  (1893),  which  was  crowned  by  tlie 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  Legona  de  cin6matique 
(1895);  La  g^omHrie  r^gUe  ei  see  appUcationa 
(1895);  Lecona  de  cin4matiqae  profeaa^ea  it  la 
Sorbonne  (1897);  Introduction  d  une  thiorie 
nouvelle  dea  m/atniamea  (1905). 

KOENIGSBEBaEB,  ke^lKs-ber'g^r,  Leo 
(1837-  ).  A  German  mathematician,  born 
in  Poaen.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, he  taught  mathematics  and  physics  in  a 
military  school  in  Berlin  from  1860  to  1834  and 
became  professor  at  Greifswald  in  1864,  at 
Heidelberg  in  1869,  at  the  Dresden  Polytechnic 
in  1875,  at  Vienna  in  1877,  and  again  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1884.  Besides  technical  papers  in  mathe- 
matical periodicals,  he  wrote  a  valuable  biog- 
raphy of  Hermann  von  Helmholtz  (IdOU),  of 
which  there  ii  an  English  version  (1906)  by 
F.  A.  Welby,  and  a  sketch  of  C.  G.  J.  Jacobi 
(191H)  and  Die  Printipie*  der  Meohanik 
(1901). 

EOEPPIN0,  kSp^ng,  Kabl  (1848-  ). 
A  German  copperplate  engraver.  He  was  born 
in  Dresden  and  studied  painting  at  the  Munich 
Academy  and  later  etching  and  engraving  under 
Waltner  in  Paris.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  chief  atelier  for  copperplate  en- 
,  graving  and  etching  connected  with  the  Berlin 
Academy.  He  particularly  excels  in  his  faith- 
ful and  powerful  reproductions  of  Rembrandt; 
among  his  Anest  plates  after  this  master  are 
the  portrait  of  an  old  man  (Dreaden  Gallery), 
the  "Syndics  of  the  Clothiers'  Guild,"  "Joseph 
Accused  by  Potiphar's  Wife,"  and  "The  Minister 
Ansloo  Comforting  a  Woman."  Fine  examples 
of  the  versatiHty  of  his  talent  are  the  platea 
of  the  "Banquet  of  the  Officers  of  St.  George's 
Shooting  Company,"  after  Frans  Hals;  "Frou- 
frou," after  Clairin;  and  "Morning,"  after  Jules 
Breton,  He  received  the  Grand  Prix  at  Paris 
in  1889  and  1900  and  gold  medals  at  Berlin, 
Munich,  Vienna,  Paris,  Dresden,  and  Leipzig. 
■  His  best-known  original  engraving  is  "Girl  at 
a  Pond." 

EOEBBEB,  kSKber,  Ebnst  von  (1850-  ). 
An  Austrian  statesman,  bom  in  Trent.  After 
studying  law  he  received  a  post  In  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  (1874),  where  be  became  expert  in 
railway  administration.  He  was  made  ctiief  of 
section  in  1893  and  manager  of  the  state  rail- 
ways in  1805.  In  1897-98  he  was  in  the 
Gautflch  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
in  1899  in  the  Clary  cabinet  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  In  January,  1900,  he  became  Premier 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  after  October, 
1902,  held  also  the  portftdio  of  Justice,  Dur- 
ing his  premiership  the  strife  of  nationalities 
led  to  extraconstitutional  methods  of  govern- 
ment.   He  resigned  Dec.  31,  1904. 

KOESTER,  k?8't5r,  Hans  I>unwiQ  RAI^^I?ID 
VON  (1844-  ).  A  German  naval  officer,  bom 
in  Sehwerin,  the  son  of  a  poet.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Werder  Gymnasium   in  Berlin, 


entered  the  navy  as  a  "cadet  aspirant"  at  15, 

and  became  a  lieutenant  before  he  was  20.  He 
was  chief  of  staff  in  1884-87,  then  chief  di- 
rector of  docks  at  Kiel,  rear  admiral  in  1889, 
vice  admiral  in  1892,  chief  of  the  manceuvre 
squadron  in  1S93  and  of  the  Baltic  marine  sta- 
tion in  1896,  admiral  in  1897,  inspector  general 
of  marine  in  1899,  and  chief  of  the  active  battle 
fleet  from  1903  to  1906,  when  he  retired.  In 
1900  he  had  been  made  a  hereditarv  noble  and 
in  1905  received  the  rank  of  Grossadmiral  (cor- 
responding to  army  field  marshal)  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords. 
After  leaving  active  service  he  was  prominent 
in  the  "greater  navy"  movement,  becoming 
president  in  1908  of  the  Grerman  Navy  League 
( Flottenverein ) .  Consult  the  chapter  on  Koes- 
ter  in  F.  W.  Wile,  Jfen  aroimd  the  Kaiter 
(Philadelphia,  1913). 

KOETSVELD,  kosts'velt,  CoBNSLis  Elba 
VAN  (1807-93).  A  Dutch  novelist,  bom  at  Rot- 
terdam. He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Leyden 
and  obtained  his  first  charge  in  1830.  After* 
ward  he  was  pastor  at  Berkel  and  Schoonhoven 
and  in  1849  was  appointed  court  preacher  at 
The  Hague.  His  numerous  theological  writings 
are  little  known,  hut  his  novels  and  descriptions 
of  country  life  in  his  own  villages  have  a  place 
in  Dutch  literature.  The  best  of  these  sketches 
is  Schetaen  ait  de  paatorij  te  Maatland  (IMS; 
13th  ed.,  1902),  translated  into  English  by 
Thomas  Keightley  as  The  Manae  of  Ma»tlAwi 
(1860).  His  collected  tales,  sketches,  etc.,  were 
issued  in  10  volumes  (Amhem,  1897-08).  Con- 
sult*Jan  ten  Brian,  GFeseAtednM  der  noord  nedrr- 
landache  Letteren  wt  de  19e  Beuu>r  vol.  i  (Rot- 
terdam,  1904). 

XSyVOID,  Chablbs  Atwood  (1866-  ). 
An  American  zoologist,  bora  at  Granville,  111. 
He  graduated  from  Oberlin  Colle^  in  1890  and 
from  Harvard  University  (Ph.D.)  in  1894; 
until  1900  tanght  at  the  universities  of  Michi- 
gan and  Illinois;  and  thereafter  was  connected 
with  the  University  of  California,  becoming  pro- 
fessor of  zotilogy  in  1910.  At  various  times  he 
was  identified  with  the  San  Diego  Biological 
Station,  the  Agassiz  expedition  to  the  toopical 
Pacific  (1904-06),  and  the  Scripps  liwtitute  of 
Biological  Research;  and  he  served  on  the  edi- 
torial staffs  of  various  scioitifle  journals.  His 
investi^tlons  and  ctmtributions  deal  particu- 
larly with  plankton,  the  embryology  of  Hollusca, 
and  the  morphol(^  and  taxonomy  of  Protozoa. 

EOFTT,  kO'fTJS.  The  chief  town  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kai,  Yamanashi  ken,  Japan,  about  80 
miles  southwest  of  Tokyo  (Map:  Japan,  F  fl). 
It  stands  in  a  mountainous  region  and  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  towns  in  Japan.  It  hms 
many  fine  buildings  in  European  style.  Ita 
chief  industry  is  silk  weaving.  The  thin  sarae- 
net-like  fabric  called  kai-ki  and  used  for  linings 
is  its  most  celebrated  product.  Here  are  cut  and 
polished  many  objects  of  rock  crystal,  which  is 
quarried  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  The 
province  is  also  noted  for  its  fine  grapes,  and  a 
most  excellent  wine  is  produced  from  theni. 
Fop.,  1898,  37,661;  1903,  44,188;  1908.  49,882. 

KOOEL,  kf/ge\,  Gdbtav  Fbtbdbioh  (1849- 
1921),  A  German  musical  conductor,  bora  at 
Leipzig.  He  received  his  first  musical  education 
from  his  father,  who  was  a  trombone  player  in 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra.  From  1863  to  1867 
he  attended  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  then 
settled  in  Alsace  as  a  music  teacher.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  JPar  he  re- 
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turned  to  his  native  town,  where  be  became  con- 
nected with  the  publiBhiag  house  of  C.  F.  Peters, 
for  whom  he  edited  a  large  number  of  operatic 
Boorea.  In  1874  he  began  hia  career  as  coiranctor 
at  Nurembei^.  subsequently  fllling  similar  posi- 
tions at  Dortmund,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne, 
and  Leipzig.  From  1887  to  1891  he  conducted 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  proving  him- 
self a  symphony  conductor  of  ettraorainary 
ability.  In  1891  he  asaumed  the  direction  of  the 
Museum  Concerts  at  Frankfort,  which  under 
him  became  events  of  prime  importance.  As  a 
guest  conductor,  he  made  extensive  tours  of 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Russia.  In  1006  he  ap- 
peared wiUi  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York. 

KOOSL^  ke'gel,  RtnxH^  (1820-96).  A  Ger- 
man theologian  and  famous  preacher,  bom  at 
Bimbanm  in  the  Province  of  Posen.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  the  universities  of 
Ualle  and  Berlin.  After  teaching  and  preaching 
for  a  number  of  years  he  was  appointed  court 
preacher  at  Berlin  in  1863,  and  the  following 

Sear  was  made  counselor  of  the  consistory  of 
randmbni^  and  counselor  to  the  Minister  for 
Public  Worship.  In  1880  he  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  royal  chaplain  in  chief,  and  in  1884  he 
became  a  member  of  the  State  Council;  but  be- 
tween 1891  and  1894  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  all  his  posts.  By  dint  of  his 
great  influence  with  the  Emperor  William,  he 
defeated  Falk's  Church  policy  (see  Falk,  Adal- 
BEBT),  and  thus  gave  the  spiritual  development 
of  Prussia  a  conservatiTe  direcUon.  His  works 
include:  Der  erate  Brief  Petri  in  Predigten 
wggelegt  (3d  ed.,  1890);  Die  Seligpreiaungen 
der  Bergpredigt  (2d  ed..  1869);  Kirchliche  Ge- 
denkblatter  ana  der  Kriegszeit  (1871);  Das 
Vaterunaer  in  Predigten  ausgelegt  (3d  ed., 
1889) ;  Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  RSmer  in  Pre- 
digten avagelegt  (2d  ed.,  1883)  ;  Vaterlandische 
und  kirchliche  Oedenktage,  Reden  und  An- 
tprachen  (2d  ed.,  1802) ;  Die  vier  Evangelien  in 
Predigten  und  BomUien  auagelegt  (1889).  In 
1880  KUgel  was  made  coeditor  of  the  poetical 
yearbook  Veue  Ckriatoterpe  (Bremen). 

KOaiA,  Wfik  (Neo-Lat.).  The  name  often 
used  as  an  English  denomination  of  the  genus 
including  as  its  typical  species  the  "pygmy" 
sperm  whale  of  the  south  Pacific. 

SOH-I-NOOB,  k0'6-n5or',  or  KOH-I-NTTB 
(Pers.,  mountain  of  light).  One  of  the  largest 
known  diamonds,  now  among  the  British  crown 
jewels.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Golconda  mines  and  originally  weighed  about 
900  carats.  It  was  long  the  property  of  the 
Indian  rulers  and  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  English  in  1849,  through  the  conqueat  of 
the  Punjab.  Its  weight  was  reduced  oy  poor 
cutting  to  279  carats,  then  to  186,  106,  and  in 
1852  to  102%  carats.  Its  value  is  estimated  at 
about  $600,000.  A  model  of  the  Koh-i-noor  is 
exhibited  in  the  Tower  of  London.  See  Plate  of 
Diamonds. 

KOHIi,  kol,  JoHAtiN  Geobq  (1808-78).  A 
distinguished  German  writer  on  travels  and 
history,  born  in  Bremen.  He  studied  law  in 
GOttingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich,  for  six  years 
was  tutor  in  a  family  in  Courland,  and,  having 
traveled  in  Russia,  made  his  liome  in  Dresden 
in  1838.  The  favorable  reception  accorded  to 
the  accounts  of  his  travels  in  Russia  as,  e.g., 
Peterahurg  in  Bildem  und  Skizzen,  induced  him 
to  visit  nearly  every  country  of  Europe  and  to 
pnbliah  a  series  of  interesting  descriptions  of 


those  parts,  during  which  period  he  also  wrote; 
Der  Verkekr  und  die  Ansiedelungen  der  Menschen 
in  ihrer  Abhdngigkeit  vcm  der  Qestaltung  der 
Erdoberflache  (1841);  Der  Rhein  (1851);  8kiz- 
«en  au8  Natur  und  Vdtkerleben  (1851);  Die 
Donau  (1854).  He  next  spent  four  years  (1854- 
68)  in  North  America,  traveling  and  making 
geographical  and  historical  researches,  which 
result™  in  the  publieation  of  Reisen  in  Canada, 
New  York  und  Pennsylvanien  (1856);  Reisen 
im  Nordwesten  der  Vereinigten  Siaaten  (1857)  ; 
Kitachi-Oami  oder  Erzahlung  vom  Oberen  See 
(1859);  Geschichte  der  Entdeckung  Amerikaa 
(1861);  Oeschichte  des  Golfstroms  ^nd  seiner 
Erforschung  (1868);  History  of  the  Diaoovery 
of  the  East  Coast  of  North  America,  particu- 
larly the  Coast  of  Maine  (1869);  and  other 
works.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  settled  in 
Bremen,  where  he  was  appointed  city  librarian 
in  1863.  The  more  important  of  his  other  nu- 
merous works  are:  Nordwestdeutsche  Skizzen 
(1884;  2d  ed.,  1873);  Die  Vdlker  Europas  (2a 
ed.,  1872);  Die  geographische  Lage  der  Haupt- 
ttidte  Europas  (1874);  Oeschichte  der  Ent- 
deokun gsreisen  und  Bchiffahrten  sur  MageHana- 
atraaae  (1877);  Die  natUrlichm  Ldckmittel  dea 
VSlkerverkehra  (1878). 

EOHLEB,  ko^gr,  Josef  (1849-  ).  A 
German  jurist,  author,  and  poet,  bom  at  Offen- 
burg,  Baden.  He  studied  law  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg,  was  judge  at 
Mannheim,  and  became  professor  at  WUrzburg 
in  1878  and  in  Berlin  in  1888.  In  his  special 
field,  the  comparative  history  of  law,  he  became 
one  of  the  great  authorities.  On  civil  law  in 
Germany  he  wrote:  Beitr&ge  zur  germanischen 
Privatrechtegeschichte  { 1883-88) ;  Forschungen 
aus  dem  Patentrecht  (1888);  Das  Autorrccht 
(1880) ;  Aus  dem  Patent-  und  Induatrierecht 
( 1889-92 ) ;  Das  litterarische  und  artistiache 
Kunstwerk  und  sein  Autorsehutz  (1892);  Der 
Prozeas  als  Rechtsverhdltnia  { 1888) ;  and  others. 
Among  his  numerous  contributions  to  the  his- 
toiy  of  comparative  jurisprudence  may  be  men- 
tioned: Modenw  Rechtafragen  bei  islamitiaehen 
Juriaten  (1885);  Das  chinesiache  Strafrecht 
(1886);  Rechtsvergleichende  Studien  Hber  isla- 
mitiachea  Recht,  das  Recht  der  Berhem,  das 
chinesiache  Recht,  und  daa  Recht  auf  Ceylon 
(1889);  AUindisches  Prozessreeht  (1891).  The 
philosophical  aspect  of  law  he  treated  in  Shake- 
speare vor  dem  Forum  der  Jurisprudenz  (1883), 
Das  Recht  als  Kulturerscheinung  ( 1885 ) ,  and 
Daa  Weaen  der  Strafe  (1888) ;  and  he  also  made 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  art  history  with  the 
essays  Aua  dem  Lande  der  Kunat  (1882),  Aea- 
thetische  Streifereien  (1880),  and  Zur  Charak- 
teristik  Richard  Wagnera  (1893).  His  poetical 
efforts  comprise:  Lyrische  Oedichte  und  Balladen 
(1892)  ;  Feuermythua  oder  Apotheoae  des 
Menschengeistes:  Nach  Motiven  der  polynesi- 
achen  Sage  (1893)';  Der  Liebestod:  Nach  MO' 
tiven  der  tnemkaniachen  Ueberlieferung  (1893) ; 
Neue  Dichtungen  (1894);  Melusine  (1896),  a 
dramatic  poem.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  journal  ZHtschrift  fUr  i:€rgleichende  Rechta- 
leiasenschaft,  edited  the  sixth  edition  of  Holzen- 
dorff's  Enzyklopaedie  der  Rechtaicissenschaft, 
and  founded  in  1888,  with  Viktor  Ring,  the 
journal  Archiv  fQr  biirgerliches  Recht.  Further 
works  include:  Zur  Urgeachichte  der  Ehe 
(1897):  Dantea  heilige  Reise  (1900-02);  Vom 
hebenspfad  (1902),  essays;  and  other  very  nu- 
merous woiks,  amounting  in  1903  to  over  500. 
Among  tiie  later  titles  are:  Aua  vier  Weltfetlen, 
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Raiae^ilder  ( 1908 ) ;  Kunatwerkrecht  ( 1908 ) ; 
Lehrbueh  der  Reektaphilomjphie  (1Q09);  Orund- 
risB  dea  Btrafrechta  (1912). 

KOHLEB,  Katjfiunn  (1843-l»2(t).  An 
American  Jewish  clergyman  and  theologian, 
born  at  Furth,  Bavaria,  Germany.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Munich,  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  and  Erlangen  (Ph.D.,  1867),  but  as 
early  as  1869  came  to  the  United  States  to  be 

Sistor  of  the  Beth  El  congregation  in  Detroit, 
e  was  elected  rabbi  of  the  Sinai  congregation 
at  Chicago  in  1871,  and  was  minister  of  Temple 
Beth  El,  New  York,  from  1879  to  190S,  when 
he  became  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati.  In  1885  he  called  the  Rab- 
binical Conference  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  which 
the  platform  for  Reform  Judaism  in  America 
was  adopted.  He  edited  the  Sabbath  Visitor 
(1881-82),  the  Jewish  Reformer  (1886),  and 
waa  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Jeicish  Encyclo- 
padia.  He  is  author  of  Der  Segen  Jacobs 
(1868);  On  Capital  Punishment  (1869);  On 
Song  of  Songs  (1877) ;  Ethical  Basis  of  Juda- 
ism i  1877 )  ;  Backwards  or  Forwards — Lectures 
On  Reform  Judaism  (1885) ;  Church  and  Syna- 
gogue in  their  Mutual  Relations  (1889);  A 
Ouide  to  Instruction  in  Judaism  (1899);  Sys^ 
tematische  Theologie  des  Judenthims  attf  ge- 
schichtlicher  Qrundlage  (1909). 

KtiELEB,  keaer,  Reinuold  (1830-92).  A 
German  literary  critic  and  folkloriat,  born  at 
Weimar.  He  became  head  of  the  Archducal 
Library  is  bis  native  city  in  1857,  after  study- 
ing at  Jena,  Leips^,  and  Bonn.  Among  his 
works  are  the  following:  Tier  Dialoge  von  Bans 
Sachs  (1858) ;  an  adaptation  of  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  under  the  title  Kunst  Uber  alle 
KUnste,  ein  bos  Weib  gut  zu  machen  (1864); 
Dantes  Q6ttliche  Komiidie  und  tfcri  deutschen 
Vebersetsungen  (1865);  Herders  Cid  und  seine 
franzosische  Quelle  (1867);  WxeUtnds  Oheron 
(1868);  Schillers  asthetische  Schriften  (1871). 
From  his  posthumous  papers  were  published 
Avfa&tze  Uber  MSrdten  und  Volbslieder  (1894). 

K5HLSB,  Ulsich  (1838-1903).  A  German 
archfeologist,  appointed  professor  of  Greek  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1886.  He 
was  born  at  Klein-Keuhausen  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Weimar,  and  after  studying  at  Jena 
and  GOttingen  was  secretary  of  the  German 
Archfeological  Institute  at  Athens  ( 1875-86). 
His  publications  include  two  standard  works  on 
Attic  inscriptions,  Urkunden  und  TJnterauch- 
ungen  zur  Oeschichte  des  Delisch-attiscken  Bundes 
(1870)  and  the  second  volume  of  the  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Atticarum  (1877-88),  containing 
the  inscriptions  from  the  time  of  the  Archon 
Euclides  to  the  days  of  Augustus.  Till  near 
the  close  of  his  life  he  made  contributions  to  the 
learned  p(>riodicals  on  subjects  connected  with 
Greek  archceology  and  Greek  history. 

X&HLEB,.  Waltheb  (1870-  ).  A  Ger- 
man Church  historian.  He  was  born  in  Elber- 
feld  and  was  educated  at  Halle,  Heidelberg, 
Straseburg,  Bonn,  and  Tubingen.  In  1900  he 
became  docent  and  in  1904  professor  at  Giessen, 
whence  in  1909  he  went  to  Zurich,  which  univer- 
sity had  given  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  theology  in  1007.  His  special  field  the 
Reformation,  among  his  writings  are:  Luther 
und  die  Kirchengeschichte  (1900);  Reformation 
und  Ketzerprosesse  (1901) ;  Die  Entstehung  dee 
Problems  staat  und  Kirche  (1903);  Luthers 
Thesen    mit    Oegenschriften    (1903) ;  Alfred 


Hegler  (1906) ;  Die  Ai^Snge  dea  Pietttmna  «• 
Oiewen  ( 1907 ) ;  KathoUoismua  und  modemer 
Staat  (1908);  Der  Gnoatinamua  (IBll); 
Luther  (1011):  Vlrioh  Zwingli  (1011);  Aua- 
gewahlte  Schriften  dea  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam 
(1914). 

KOHLMANN,  kol'min,  Anthont  (1771- 
1836).  A  German  Jesuit  educator  and  mission- 
ary, born  in  Kaiserberg,  Alsace,  and  educated  at 
Kolmar  and  Freiburg.  He  won  the  title  Martyr 
of  Cbarit;^  through  attendance  upon  plague- 
stricken  citizens  of  Hagenbrunn,  Austcia.  In 
1804  he  was  sent  to  Georgetown  in  the  United 
States;  four  years  afterward  he  settled  in  New 
York,  where  he  established  a  school  for  boys 
and  an  Ursuline  school  for  girls.  It  was  his 
refusal  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  confessional 
in  New  York  law  courts  that  caused  the  exemp- 
tion of  priests  from  that  particular  form  of 
evidence  to  become  a  State  law  (1828),  and  he 
was  instrumental  in  the  building  of  the  Mul- 
berry Street  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (1815). 
In  1817  he  became  superior  of  the  Order  o{ 
Jesus  in  the  United  States,  but  resigned  the 
position  in  1821,  and  from  that  time  until  1824 
had  charge  of  the  seminary  in  Georgetown.  The 
result  of  his  controversy  with  Jared  Sparks  was 
published  in  Vnitarianism  Philosophtcally  and 
Theologically  Eimmined  (2  vols..  1821).  He 
had  previously  issued  A  True  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  ike  Catholic  Church  Touching  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  ( 1813) ;  Centurial  Jubi- 
lee to  be  Celebrated  by  All  the  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the  United  States  (1817)  ; 
and  The  Blessed  Reformation:  Alartin  Luther 
Portrayed  by  Himself  ( 1818 ) .  Father  Kohlmann 
was  professor  of  theology  in  the  Gregorian  "Uni- 
versity at  Rome  (1824-29). 

KOHL-BABI,  k5r-rfi'b$,  or,  more  properly, 
KohIi-Rubb  (Qer.,  kale  turnip).  A  cultivated 
variety  of  Brasai<M  oleraaea  distinguiahed  by 
the  globular  swelling  of  the  stem  just  above  the 
ground,  to  the  size  of  a  man's  flat  or  larger. 
Leafstalks  spring  from  the  swollen  part  and  add 
to  the  peculiarity  of  its  appearance.  The  part 
used  is  the  swollen  stem,  and  its  uses  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  turnip.  In  quality  it 
more  nearly  resembles  the  Swedish  than  the 
common  turnip.  It  is  cultivated  like  cabba^ 
and  in  Eurt^  is  grown  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  in  America  it  has  not  beeome  widely 
popular.  For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Cab- 
bage. 

K0BXBA1TSCH,  kOKroush,  Fbiedbich  ( 1840- 
1910).  A  German  physicist,  born  at  Rinteln, 
-  the  son  of  Rudolf  Hermann  Arndt  Kohlrauscfa. 
His  education  Mas  obtained  at  Erlangen  and 
GOttingen.  In  1806  be  became  professor  at 
GSttingen,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  to 
chairs  at  Zurich  (1870),  Darmstadt  (1871), 
Wttrzburg  (1875),  and  Strassburg  (1888).  In 
1895  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Imperial 
Physico-Technical  Institute  (RmchsoMstalt)  of 
Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  and  under  his 
direction  the  work  of  this  bureau  was  widely 
extended  and  developed.  He  retired  in  1905 
and  lived  in  Marburg  until  his  death.  Professor 
Kohlrausch  made  a  brilliant  record  as  an  ex- 
perimental physicist  and  devised  new  apparatus 
and  methods  for  measurements.  His  researches 
embraced  all  departments,  but  those  deal- 
ing with  electricity  and  magnetism  are  of  special 
importance.  He  investigated  most  thoroughly 
the  subject  of  electrolysis  and  brought  out  new 
meUiods  for  the  absolute  measurement  of  re- 
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toBtance.  The  elasticity  of  solids  and  various 
problems  in  light  also  were  investigated  by  him, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  Ldtfaden  der  prak- 
tiaehen  Physik,  which,  published  in  1872,  has 
been  issued  in  many  ^itions  and  translated 
into  English,  being  considered  a  standard  vork 
on  physical  laboratory  meUiods  and  meaaure- 
ments.  An  eleventh  edition,  enlarged  and  re- 
vised, was  published  in  1910  with  the  title  of 
Lehrbvch  der  praktiachm  Physik.  A  more 
elementary  work  based  on  the  above,  Kleiner 
Leitfaden  der  praktiaohen  Phyaik,  appeared  in 
1900  (2d  ed.,  1907).  Professor  Eohlrausch  was, 
besides,  the  author  of  Veber  den  ahaoluten 
Leitungaioiderstand  dea  Queckailbera  (1888) 
mnd  of  many  pwerg  contributed  to  the  Annalm 
der  Phyaih  vttd  Chemie  and  otiier  scientlfle 
^umals. 

KOHLBATTSCHf  Hbinbich  Fbiedbioh  Theo- 
DOB  (1780-1867).  A  German  historian  and  edu- 
cator, born  at  Landolfshausen.  He  studied  at 
GOttingen  and  afterward  at  Berlin,  Kiel,  and 
Heidelberg.  After  teaching  at  DQsseldorf  and 
at  Monster  he  was  made  general  inspector  of 
education  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  in  1880. 
His  most  important  work  is  Dmtaohe  €haehichte 

Sr  fioAuIen  (16th  ed.,  by  Kentzler,  1875). 
ention  should  also  be  made  of  the  following: 
Kwae  Darstellung  der  deutachen  GeacJUchte 
(15tb  ed.,  1894);  (Jhronologiacher  Abriaa  der 
Weltgeachichte  ( I5tii  ed.,  1861) ;  Die  Oeachichte 
vnd  Lehre  der  heiligen  Sehrift  (1811).  Consult 
his  biographical  Erinnerungen  aua  meinem 
Lebm  (Hanover,  1863),  and  articles  in  the 
Allgemeine  deutache  Biographie,  vols.  Kvi,  zvii 
{Leipzig,  1882,  1883). 

XOHLBAXrSC^  RuDOLV  HKBHAinT  Abndt 
(1809-58).  A  German  physioiBt,  bom  in  GSttin- 
gen.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a 
teacher  of  science  and  as  an  experimentalist. 
He  was  professor  of  physics  at  Marburg  and  Er- 
langen  and  was  associated  with  Wilhelm  Weber 
(q.v.)  in  making  the  first  measurements  of  the 
electric  current  using  absolute  units.  These  ex- 
periments formed  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
absolute  system.  The  original  wiper  was  re- 
printed in  No.  142  of  Ofltwald's  Klaaaikem  der 
ewakten  Wiaaenaohaftm  (Leipzig,  1904). 
SOHL-BttBB.  Bee  Koffl^RABi. 
KOHLSAAT,  kQFfl&t,  Hbbhan  Hettbt  (1853- 
1924).  An  American  newspaper  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, bom  at  Albion,  Edwards  Co.,  111.  He 
was  early  in  business  life,  and  in  1883  bought 
the  bakery  lunch  business  of  the  firm  he  had 
been  a  junior  member  of.  This  business,  en- 
larged as  H,  H.  Kohlsaat  A.  Oo.,  eventually 
owned  several  large  establishments  and  con- 
ducted a  wholesale  bakery  business.  Kohlsaat 
owned  a  part  interest  in  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  in  1891-93,  became  editor  publisher  in 
1894  of  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  (amalgamated 
in  1901  with  the  Chicago  Record  into  the  Chicago 
Record- B erald) ,  and  also  published  and  edited 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  from  1894  to  1901. 
In  1910  he  became  editor  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
Berald,  and  in  1912  he  bought  the  bankrupt 
Inter-Ooean,  carried  it  through  a  receivership 
in  1914,  and  then  amalgamated  it  with  the 
Record-Herald  under  the  new  name  of  the  Chi- 
cago Herald. 

XOHN,  k<}n,  Salouon  (1825-1904).  An 
Austrian  novelist,  bom  in  Prague,  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  merchant,  whose  partner  in  business  be 
became,  after  having  devoted  himself  to  mathe- 
matiotd  studies  at  the  university.    His  novel 


Qahriel  first  appeared  anonymously  in  1852,  be- 
came widely  known  through  various  translations 
— in  Germany,  curiously  enough,  first  in  its 
English  version — and  was  not  reissued  under  its 
author's  name  until  1875  (3d  ed.,  1897).  His 
other  novels  and  tales,  mostly  descripUvc  of 
Jewish  life,  include:  Dtr  Retter,  BUder  aua  dem 
Praffor  Ohetto;  Ein  Bpiegel  der  Qegemoart 
(1875);  Die  ailheme  Bochzeit  (1882);  Neue 
Qhettobilder  (2d  ed.,  1886) ;  Der  Lebensretter 
und  andere  Erzahlungen  (1893);  FUratengunat 
{ 1894) ;  Ein  deutscher  Eandelaherr  ( 1896) ;  Ju- 
dith Liihraoh  (1897).  One  of  bis  best  short 
etories  is  Joseph  Singer  (1003). 

KOL    See  BOQiuz-Kl£Ul. 

KOIL,  ItA-iV.  The  native  name  for  Aligarh 
(q.v,),  a  taty  of  India. 

KOILEN,  koilen,  Ludolfh  van.  See  Oedlsh, 

LUDOUH  VAN. 

KOIMBATUB.    See  Coimbatobe. 
XOEAN.    See  Khokand. 
KOKLASS,   k&l£l4s.     An  Indian  pheasant- 
See  PUCBAB. 

K<yK01S.O.  A  eity  and  the  county  seat  of 
^ward  Co.,  Ind.,  54  miles  by  rail  north  of 
Indianapolis,  on  the  Wildcat  River,  and  on  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis, 
the  Toledo,  St.  I^uis,  and  Western,  and  the 
Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroads  (Map:  In- 
diana, E  3 } .  It  is  primarily  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city,  the  leading  manufactures 
being  plate  and  opalescent  glass,  lumber  prod- 
ucts, rubber,  steel,  and  brass  goods,  automobiles, 
wood  pulp  and  paper,  bits,  wire  nails,  rods, 
stoves  and  ranges,  electrical  goods,  pottery, 
trunks,  gates,  mittens,  heaters,  etc.  The  sur- 
rounding r^on  has  agricultural  and  lumbering 
interests.  Kokomo  c<Hitains  a  Carn^e  library 
and  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  while  adjoin- 
ing the  city  on  the  south  is  a  beautiful  park. 
Kokomo  was  first  incorporated  in  1865  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  four  years, 
whose  appointive  power  extends  only  to  com- 
mittees of  the  council,  and  by  a  unicameral 
council  which  elects  all  administrative  officials, 
except  the  city  judge,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  chosen 
bv  popular  election.  Tlie  school  system  is  in 
charge  of  a  board  of  three  resident  freeliolders 
who  are  elected  by  the  city  council.  There  are 
also  boards  of  works,  police,  and  parks.  Pop., 
1900,  10,609;  1910,  17,010;  11)14  {U.  S.  est). 
19,694;  1920,  30,067. 

SO^O  NOB'.  Another  spelling  for  Kuku 
Kor.  1.  A  lake  in  Tibet.  See  Kuku  Nob.  2.  A 
r^on  of  Tibet.   See  Tibet. 

KOEOVTSOV,  kO-kOf'tsfif,  Vladimir  Niko- 
LATBVrrCH  (1853-  ).  A  Russian  statesmaD, 
born  in  Korlo,  Novgorod.  He  was  educated  in 
St.  Petersburg  at  the  Alexander  Lyceum  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
In  1878  he. was  aent  abroad  to  study  foreign 
prison  Byatems  and  in  1882  became  an  assistant 
in  tiie  Imperial  pristm  administration.  He  was 
appointed  an  assistant  to  Witte,  then  Minister 
01  Finance,  in  1896,  and  became  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance,  succeeding  Pleske,  in  1004.  From  1911 
to  February,  1914,  when  his  health  failed,  he 
was  head  of  the  Russian  Ministry. 

SOLA,  kyiA..  One  of  the  most  northern 
settlements  of  European  Russia,  situated  in 
lat.  68°  53'  N.  and  long.  30'  40'  E.,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Kola,  in  the  Govemment  of  Arch- 
angel (Map:  Russia,  D  1).  Fop.,  1911,  649, 
mostly  fishermen.  Kola  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  1264  and  was  fortified  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
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tnry.  Near  Kola,  but  farther  north,  are  Alex- 
androTsk,  a  naval  Btation  founded  in  1895,  and 
opposite  it  is  Katharinenhafen,  which,  though 
well  within  tlie  Arctic  circle,  is  an  ice-free  port 
from  May  to  the  end  of  August. 

KOLA  NUT.  A  brown  bitter  seed  used  in 
medicine.   See  Cola  Nut. 

KOLA  PEMIMStTLA.  A  large  peninsula  of 
European  Russia,  extending  southeastward  from 
north  Finland  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
the  White  Sea  (Map:  Russia,  E  1).  It  is  oval 
in  shape,  about  250  miles  long  and  ItJO  miles 
wide,  being  almost  cut  ofT  from  the  mainland 
by  a  series  of  lakes  and  streams.  It  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  southwest,  and  its  coasts  are 
rocky  and  steep.  It  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams  and  lakes  and  covered  with  pine  for- 
ests, but  very  sparsely  inhabited.  A  number 
of  Russians  live  in  the  small  villages  along  the 
coast,  and  a  few  Lapps  inhabit  the  interior. 

KOLAPUB,  kO'l&  piSSr'.  A  cil^  of  British 
India.    Sec  Kolhapur. 

KOLAH,  kdiar,  Josef  JiBf  (1812-96).  A 
Bohemian  actor,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  born 
in  Prague.  He  was  for  a  time  traveling  tutor 
to  a  noble  Hungarian  youth,  but  went  on  the 
stage  in  1837,  became  famous  in  Shakespearean 
roles,  and  by  1869  was  director  of  the  Czech 
theatre  at  Prague.  Besides  his  translations  of 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  he  produced 
half  a  dozen  volumes  of  prose  fiction  (1854-61), 
several  comedies  such  as  Mravenci  (1870)  and 
Dejte  mi  damaru  (1871),  and  the  tragedies 
Monika  (1847),  Ziskova  smrt  (18501,  Mageiona 
(1851),  PralskH  Sid  (1871),  SmiMH  (1881), 
Primdtor  (1883),  KrAlovna  Barbara  (1884), 
VmrlHktava  (IS85),  wad  Mistr  Jeronym  (1886). 
— ^His  nephew  FraktiSek  ( 1830-95 )  was  an 
actor  of  great  talent. 

KOLAHIAN  FEOFIiES.  A  group  of  East 
Indian  tribes,  numbering  between  2,000,000  and 
3,000,000,  who  inhabit  the  jungle  and  mountains 
of  the  country  west  and  southwest  of  Calcutta 
in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and  the  regions 
adjoining.  The  principal  Kolarian  tribes  are 
the  Munda-Kols  of  Chota  Nagpur,  the  Larka- 
KoIb  (or  Ho,  as  they  call  themselves)  of  the 
Singbhum  District  in  Chota  Nagpur,  the  Bhumij 
in  western  Bengal,  the  Santals  (who  inhabit  a 
stretch  of  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mahanadi  in  northern  Orissa  to  Bhagalpur  on 
the  Ganges  in  northern  Bengal),  the  Karia  of 
Lohardaga  in  Chota  Nagpur,  the  Juang  or 
Patun  of  the  Cuttack  country  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Malkanadi  in  Orissa,  etc,  Tlie  Savarasor 
Saoras,  inhabiting  parts  of  western  B«igal, 
Orissa.  and  Madras,  are  by  some  authorities 
classed  witli  the  Kolarians  and  by  others  with 
the  Uravidian  peoples;  linguistically  they  would 
seem  to  be  more  allied  to  the  former  and  phys- 
ically, perhaps,  more  to  the  latter.  A  few 
other  smaller  tribes  are  practically  in  the  same 
condition.  The  physical  type  of  the  Kolarians 
is  probably  best  preserved  in  the  Juang,  about 
the  most  primitive  tribe  of  this  stock,  who  are 
short-statured,  dolichocephalic,  with  prominent 
lygomatic  arches  and  rather  flat  faces.  The 
Muuda-Kols  are  the  most  dolichocephalic  and 
the  Larka-Kols  (who  have  some  admixture  of 
Aryan  blood )  the  tallest,  both  these  and  the  Kols 
of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh  being 
above  the  average  height.  Physically  the  Kola- 
rians ore  not  absolutely  distinct  from  the  Dra- 
ridians,  and  many  ethnologists  class  both  aa 
■ubdivisions  of  <aie  and  the  same  somatic  race. 


Others,  however,  think  that  the  Dravidian  type 
differs  little  from  the  Hindu,  except  where  it 
has  been  modified  by  contact  with  the  Kolarians 
and  dark  aborigines.  The  "negroid"  character- 
istics of  the  Kolarian  have  been  much  exagger- 
ated, and  such  as  may  exist  are  perhaps  due  to 
pre-Dravidian  and  pre-Kolarian  aborigines  of 
n^roid  stock.  The  Kolarians  have  never  reached 
the  height  of  culture  attained  by  the  Dravidians, 
nor  have  they  distinguished  themselves  in  archi- 
tecture or  religion.  l"he  Juang  represent  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  Kolarians,  being  hunters 
and  gatherers  of  fruits,  roots,  etc.,  and  making 
only  the  most  primitive  attempts  at  agriculture; 
the  Kbaria  are  partly  civilized,  and  some  of  them 
use  the  plow;  some  of  the  Santals  are  at  a  stage 
beyond  this,  as  are  also  some  of  the  other  Kols 
or  Mundas.  The  Kolarians  have  largely  retained 
their  old  animistic  religion  with  an  overcast 
of  polytheism,  although  with  some  of  them  a 
rude  form  of  Hinduism  prevails.  Tlie  Kolarian 
languages  are  about  10  in  number.  Unlike  the 
Dravidian  tongues,  they  possess  a  dual  for  nouns, 
hut  lack  a  negative  verb  form.  They  are  rich 
in  inflection  by  suffixes  and  in  conjugation.  The 
best  studied  of  these  is  the  Santal;  a  grammar 
by  Skefsrud  was  published  in  1873,  and  an 
edition  of  ^sop's  Fables  in  1886.  There  is  also 
a  Orammatik  der  Kolh-Sprache  (Gtitersloh, 
1882),  by  Nottrott,  and  a  Mundari  Orammarf 
by  Hoffmann  (Calcutta,  1903). 

Bibliography.  Man,  Sonthalia  and  SonihaU 
( I^ndon,  1807 )  ;  Hunter,  Annals  of  Rural  Ben- 
gal (ib.,  1888-72);  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnol- 
ogy of  Bengal  (Calcutta,  1872) ;  Caldwell,  Com- 
parative Orammar  of  the  Dravidian  language 
(3d  ed.,  London,  1875);  Cnst,  Modem  Lan- 
guages of  the  East  Indies  (ib.,  1878) ;  Ron-ney, 
Wild  Tribes  of  India  (ib.,  1882);  V.  A.  Smith, 
The  Early  History  of  India  (2d'  ed.,  Oxford, 
1908).    See  MuNDAB;  Santals. 

KOLB,  kAlp,  Gwma  FRiEDBTCn  (1808-84).  A 
German  politician,  publicist,  and  statistician.  He 
was  Ixtrn  at  Speyer  in  Rlienish  Bavaria,  where 
for  more  than  20  years  he  conducted  a  liberal 
journal  until  its  suppression  by  the  government 
in  1853.  Later,  as  a  member  of  the  Bavarian 
Parliament,  Kolb  strenuously  opposed  the  federal 
union  of  Germany  and  was  finally  forced  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Zurich  to  escape  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Bavarian  government.  He  re- 
turned in  1860,  again  to  become  the  editor  of  a 
liberal  journal.  His  chief  works  are  Handbuch 
der  vergleichenden  Btatistik  (8th  ed.,  1879) 
and  Kulturgeschiehte  der  Menachheit  (3d  ed., 
1884).  Under  the  pseudoiQrm  Broch  lie  wrote 
Italien  und  die  jetsige  politische  Lage  des  Ubri- 
gen  Europaa  (1859). 

KOLBE,  kdl'be,  Adolph  Wilhelu  Hebuann 
(1818-84).  A  German  chemist,  bom  at  Ellie- 
hausen,  near  GOttingen.  He  studied  chemistry 
under  Woliler  at  GOttingen  and  was  assistant  to 
Bunsen  and  to  Playfair.  He  was  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Marburg  (1851-65)  and  at  I^ipzig 
(186&-64).  Kolbe  carried  out  many  origin^ 
researches  in  the  field  of  organic  chemistry.  He 
investigated  -  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of 
organic  acids  and  discovered  (1860),  jointly 
with  Lautermann,  a  method  of  making  salicylic 
acid  (q.v.)  by  the  combination  of  carbolic  and 
carbonic  acids.  Kolbe  edited  Liebig  and  Wnh- 
ler's  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie  and  was  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Journal  fUr  praktische 
Chemie.  His  publications  in  book  form  include 
AusfUhrlichea  Lehrbuch  der  organisohen  Chemie 
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(1855-78  and  a  later  edition),  Kurze9  Lehrbuch 
der  anorganischen  Chemie  (2d  ed.,  1884),  etc. 
One  of  Kolbc's  chief  titles  to  fame  was  his  work 
as  a  Bcientifio  critic,  many  important  researches 
published  during  his  life  having  been  subjected 
by  him  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  However, 
he  n-as  altogether  too  conservative.  TbuB,  he 
adhered  stubbornly  to  the  older  theories  of  chem- 
ical constitution  and  refused  to  accept  the  mod- 
ern structural  theory  in  spite  of  the  triumphs 
achieved  by  it.  The  theories  of  stereochemistry, 
too,  were  received  by  him  with  pointed  animos- 
ity. (See  Chemistry,  Histori/.)  Consult  Hof- 
mann,  "Nekrolog  auf  H.  Kolbe,"  in  the  Be- 
rickte  der  deutachen  ckeviiaohen  (Jceellachaft 
(Berlin,  1884),  and  the  "Obituary,"  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  (London,  1885). 

KOLBEBO,  kAl^berK,  or  COLBEBO.  A  sea- 
port of  the  Province  of  Pomcrania,  Prussia,  on 
the  Persante,  near  its  mouth,  05  miles  northeast 
of  Stettin  (Map:  Prussia,  F  1).  Kolber^  has 
a  well-protected  harbor  at  its  suburb  of  MQnde, 
which  is  a  favorite  sea-bathing  resort.  Its  in- 
duBtries  include  iron  foundries,  machine  works, 
and  it  also  makes  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
lumber,  and  tobacco.  Its  former  strong  forti- 
fications Iiave  been  demolished.  The  church  of 
St.  Mary  is  a  handsome  red-brick  Gothic  edifice 
dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  with  richly 
decorated  ceiling.  The  town  hall  was  built  by 
Zwirner,  the  architect  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral. 
It  has  a  Gymnasium,  a  school  of  navigation, 
and  new  government  buildings.  Pop.,  1900,  20,- 
241;  1910,  24,768.  Kolbcrg  had  its  origin  in  an 
old  Slav  fortress.  It  received  municipal  rights 
in  1255  and  joined  the  llanseatic  League  in 
1284.  In  1807  it  held  out,  under  Qneisenau 
and  Schill,  for  six  months  against  the  French. 

KSLBINO,  kSl'bIng,  EuQEN  (1846-99).  A 
German  scholar,  born  at  Hermhut,  Saxony, 
Sept.  21,  1840.  After  teaching  at  several  Gym- 
nasia he  became  a  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Breslau  in  1873  and  in  1880  was  appointed 
there  to  the  professorship  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  which  he  retained  until 
bis  death.  Kulbing  edited  a  large  number  of 
works  in  Old  Norse  and  Middle  English,  his 
special  interest  being  in  the  medisval  romance. 
Uis  works  comprise:  VnienuchuMgen  ti&er  den 
Auafall  dca  Rclativpronomew  in  den  germa- 
nischen  Sprachen  (1872) ;  Veber  die  nordi$che» 
Ocstaltungcn  der  Partonopeusaage  (1873);  Bet- 
trage  sur  vcrglcichenden  Gesckichte  der  roman- 
tisohm  Poeaie  und  Proaa  dea  Mittelaltera  ( 1876)  ; 
La  chanson  de  Roland  (1877)  ;  Amis  und  Ami- 
loun  zugleich  mit  der  altfraitzoaischen  Quelle 
(lleilbronn,  1884)  ;  Flore  und  Blancheflore 
(1896).  KOlhing  translated  from  the  Icelandic 
Die  Oeschichie  von  Ovnnlang  Schlangemunge 
(1878).  From  1877  he  published  Englische  Stu- 
dien  and  founded  the  equally  important  Alten- 
gliache  Bibliothek  in  18S.3.  He  had  also  begun 
(1893)  an  elaborate  critical  edition  of  Byron, 
only  two  parts  of  which,  containing  the  Siege 
of  Corinth  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chilton,  and 
Other  Poema,  have  appeared.  All  Kiilbing's 
work  is  characterized  by  extreme  care  and  ac- 
curacy; in  all  his  investigations  be  was  filled 
with  the  scientific  spirit.  He  died  at  Hcrrenalb, 
Aug.  9,  1899.  A  posthumous  article,  "Zur  Ent- 
stchungs  ^schichte  von  Byrons  Chilile  IJaroId," 
appeared  m  the  Englische  Studien  (11)02).  Oun- 
Bult:  for  a  biography,  the  necrology  in  the  Eng- 
lische atudien,  vol.  xxvii  (Leipzig,  1900)  ;  for  a 
bibliography,   Chronologisches   Verseichnis  der 


von  Eugen  Kolbing  verSffentlu^ten  Sokriften^ 

in  the  same  number. 

KOLCSEY,  Fzasncz  (1790-1838).  A  Hun- 
garian literary  critic  and  poet,  born  at  SzOde- 
meter  in  Transylvania.  He  studied  at  Debreczen, 
and  became  a  royal  law  oflicer  at  Pest  in  1809. 
His  early  verse  was  published  in  the  Transgl- 
vanian  Museum;  he  wrote,  besides,  criticism  for 
various  literary  magazines.  From  1886  to  1829 
he  was  ooeditor  with  Paul  Szemere  of  Elet  4a 
irodcAom  (Life  and  Literature),  a  connection 
in  which  he  won  his  repu^tion  as  a  critical 
writer.  A  member  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  in 
1832-36,  he  became  well  known  also  as  an  orator 
and  as  a  parliamentarv  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party.  His  journal  of  the  Diet  was  published  in 
1848  and  republished  in  1874.  The  Hungarian 
national  hymn  was  written  by  Kfilcsey.  A  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  complete  works  appeared  in 
eight  volumes  in  1863. 

KOIiBE,  kfli'de,  THEonos  (1850-  ).  A 
German  theoto^an,  born  at  Friedland  in  Silesia. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and 
Leipzig,  In  1876  he  commenced  lecturing  on 
theology  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  where  he 
became  professor  extraordinary  in  1879.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Church  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Erlangen.  His  prin- 
cipal publications  include:  Luthers  StMlung  zu 
Eonxil  und  Kirche  his  zum  Wormaer  Reichstag 
( 1876 ) ;  Die  deutache  Augustinerkongregation 
und  Johann  von  Staupitz  (1879)  ;  Friedrich  der 
Weise  und  die  Anfdnge  der  Reformation  ( 1881 
Martin  Luther :  Eine  Biographic  (1884-93)  ;  Die 
HeUsarmee  naoh  eigener  ausckauung  und  nach 
ihrm  Schriften  (1886);  Der  Methodiamua  und 
seine  Bekampfung  (1886);  Luthers  Selbstmord: 
Eine  Oesohioht^Uge  Majunkes  (3d  ed.,  1890) ; 
Veber  Qrenzen  des  hietorischen  Erkennens 
(1890)  ;  Die  kirchliohen  Bruderachaften  und  die 
religiose  Leben  m  modeme  Katholvs\amua(\9>9&) ; 
Die  Augsburgische  Konfeasion,  lateiniach  und 
deutsch,  kurz  erlautert  (1896;  2d  ed.,  1911); 
Daa  religioae  Leben  in  Erfurt  beim  Auagange 
dca  Mittelaltera  (1898)  ;  Die  Heilaarmee,  ihre 
Geschiohte  und  ihre  Weaen  (1899) ;  Der  Katho- 
lissiamut  und  das  SO.  Jahrhunderts,  kritiscke 
BetratOttungen  (1003);  Der  Staatsgedanke  der 
R^ormation  und  die  rdmucAe  Kiri^e  (1903) ; 
Die  Anfdnge  eiiner  katholisi^ten  Gemeinde  in 
Erlangen  (1006) ;  Hiatorische  EiiUeitung  in  die 
ajfmbolischen  Biicher  der  evangleischlutkeriachen 
kirche  (1907;  3d  ed.,  1913).  He  also  edited  the 
Beitrage  zur  bayerischen  Kirchengeackichte  (20 
vols.,  1895-1913)  and  Die  Universitdt  Erlangen 
unter  dem  Hauae  WHlelsbach,  1810-1910  (1910). 

XOLDEWEY,  k6l'de-vi,  Kahl  Christian 
(1837-1908).  A  German  navigator  and  polar 
explorer,  bom  at  Bflcken  in  Hanover.  He  made 
several  T<^ages  in  his  youth,  studied  naviga- 
tion at  the  Polytechnikum  in  Hanover,  and  as- 
tronomy at  the  University  of  GOttingen.  Owing 
to  his  abili^,  as  set  forth  by  Dr,  Petermann, 
Koldewey  was  given  command  of  the  first  Ger- 
man Arctic  expedition  in  1868,  a  summer  cruise. 
In  1860-70  he  commanded  the  second  expedition, 
during  which  be  discovered  Franz  Josef  and 
other  fiorda  and  deplored  the  coast  of  east 
Greenland  to  lat.  77°  1'  N.,  the  most  northerly 

f oint  reached  to  that  time  by  any  explorer  (rf 
he  region.  From  1874  to  1908  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Imperial  German  Maritime 
Observatory,  distinguishing  himself  especially 
by  researches  on  ship  compasses,  principally  set 
forth  in  The  Compass  on  Board  Ship^  He  pub- 
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Ifshed:  Die  erate  deutaohe  Nordpolar-Esepedition 
1868  (1871);  Die  zwdte  deutsche  Nordpolar- 
fahrt  (1873-74).  His  sciraitific  works  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Annalen  der  Hydrographie  und 
maritimen  Meteorologie,  and  the  pubUcations 
of  the  Naval  Institute^ 

EOLDINa,  kdlMlng.  A  seaport  of  the 
County  of  Vejie.  Jutland,  Denmark,  where 
the  Kolding  River  meets  the  Kolding  Fiord,  40 
miles  east  of  Eabjerg  (Map:  Denmark,  C  3). 
The  town  poesesBes  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Koldinghus,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
formerly  a  residence  of  the  Danish  kings.  It 
has  an  eleotric-light  plant,  a  good  harbor,  and 
a  flourishing  trade  in  grain  and  provisions,  tim- 
ber, cat^t,  lard,  and  hides.  Fop.,  1901,  12,516; 
1911,  14,210.  Kolding  has  many  times  during 
its  history  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  war; 
in  1849  it  was  the  scene  of  a  Danish  defeat  by 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  insurgents. 

KOLBTTIS,  kMftt'tte,  JOANNIB  (1788-1847). 
A  Greek  patriot  and  statesman,  bom  at  Syrakos, 
near  Janina.  In  1821  he  was  one  of  the  first 
leaders  of  the  revolution  and  subsequently  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  government.  When 
Capo  d'Istria  became  President  (l827),  Kolet- 
tis  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Panhellenion 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  opposed  the 
government  in  the  latter  part  of  Capo  d'  Istria's 
president.  He  became  a  member  of  the  provi- 
siontd  government  on  the  murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  later  of  the  commission  of  seven  which 
offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria'. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne  King  Otho  made 
him  Minister  of  the  Marine  (1833)  and  Presi- 
dent of  his  cabinet.  In  183S  he  was  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  but  he  was  recalled  in  1843  after  the 
revolution  of  September  and  made  head  of  the 
ministry  in  1844. 

KOLGXryEV,  kftl-giSCyfiv,  or  KALOTTTEV. 
A  Russian  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  situated 
between  lat.  68°  4'  and  69°  30'  N.  and  long. 
48°  4'  and  49°  38'  E.,  75  miles  northeast  of  the 
Kanin  Peninsula  ( Map :  Russia,  Q  1 ) .  Area, 
1360  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mosUy  level, 
and  a  large  part  is  occupied  by  frozen  tundras. 
The  vegetation  is  extremely  meagre,  peat  bogs 
are  common,  and  tlie  climate  is  Very  severe. 
Wild  fowl  abound,  and  the  streams  and  lakes 
are  rich  in  fish.  The  island  forms  a  part  of  the 
Grovernmcnt  of  Archangel  and  is  uninhabited. 
Only  in  the  summer  is  the  island  visited  by 
Samoyed  hunters.  The  coast  regitms  are  in 
some  places  covered  with  layers  of  guano. 

EOISAPUB,  kd'l&-po3i^,  or  KOLAPXTB. 
A  native  state,  feudatory  to  Bombay,  India. 
Area,  3217  square  miles  (Map:  India  B  6). 
Pop.,  1901,  910,011;  1911,  883,441;  cmnposed 
of  Mahrattas  and  Ramusis.  The  surface  is  of 
a  rugged  character,  the  western  part  being 
crossed  by  a  section  of  the  Western  Ghats.  In 
the  east  the  fertile  plaiu  of  Deccan  is  wat«-red 
by  the  Kistna  and  other  streams  and  pro- 
duces largely  of  cereals,  <»tton,  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  •  and  v^tafales.  Manufactures  include 
cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  hardware,  rosba  oil, 
perfumes,  glass  trinkets,  and  pottery.  It  is 
rich  in  forest  lands.  The  rulers  are  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  Empire^    Capital,  Kolhapur. 

KOLHAFUB,  or  EOLAPUB.  The  capital 
of  the  native  state  of  the  same  name,  Bombay, 
India,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  from 
Meenij,  188  miles  south-southeast  of  Bombay 
(Map:  India,  B  6).  The  town  is  picturesquely 


ntuated  on  the  Panchganga  River,  since  1878 
spanned  here  by  a  five-arched  bridge.  Its  excel- 
lent modem  buildings  include  the  Rajah's  new 
palace,  the  town  hall,  the  public  gardens,  treas- 
wry»  government  offices,  the  British  agent's  resi- 
dence, a  music  gallery  at  the  entrance  of  the 
palace  square,  a  college,  technical  school,  hiA 
school,  and  the  Albert  Edward  Hospital.  Its 
ancient  stmctures  comprise  Buddhist  palaces, 
temples,  shrines,  cenotaphs,  and  rock-cut  caves. 
It  has  an  important  general  trade.  Pop.,  1901, 
64,373:  1911,  48,122. 

EOUN,  kfi-l§n'.  A  town  in  the  Crownland  of 
Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  40  miles 
by  rail  east  of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  1). 
Its  chief  buildings  are  the  fourteenth-centn^ 
Gothic  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  with  a  fine 
Gothic  choir,  the  old  palace,  and  the  town  halL 
It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  trade  school,  and  a 
school  for  drawing.  Sugar  is  the  chief  product 
of  the  town;  but  it  also  manufactures  machin- 
ery, vehicles,  spirits,  chemicals,  roofing  paper, 
lumber,  and  art  goods.  In  the  outskirts  are 
profitable  fruit  and  vegetable  farms.  Kolin  is 
noted  for  the  battle  fought  here  on  June  18, 
1757,  between  64,000  Austriana  under  Daun  and 
31,000  Prussians  under  Frederick  II,  in  which 
the  former  were  victorious.  As  a  result  of  the 
victory,  the  siege  of  Prague  was  raised  and  Bo- 
hemia evacuated  by  the  Prussians.  "Pop.,  1900, 
15,025;  1910,  16,470. 

KOM.AB,  kflllar,  Jan  (1793-1352).  A  cele- 
brated Czech  poet  and  scholar.  He  was  bom 
in  the  County  of  Turftcz,  Hungary,  studied  at 
Pressburg  and  Jena,  where  he  met  Qoetfae,  and 
in  1819  became  a  preacher  in  an  Evangelical 
church  in  Pest.  Sorrow  at  separation  from  a 
sweetiieart  of  his  student  days  was  the  immedi- 
ate stimulus  of  his  first  poetic  production,  Bisni 
(Poems,  1821),  consisting  df  70  sonnets.  In 
1824  the  collection  had  become  150,  published 
under  the  title  Sldvy  Dcera  ( Daughter  of  Slava ) , 
and  the  final  edition  (1861)  contained  645  son- 
nets, divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  three  are 
superior  to  the  others.  This  is  a  glorification 
of  the  Slavic  race  [SlAva),  between  whom  and 
his  "Mina"  his  heart  is  divided.  Though  un- 
even in  composition,  the  work  in  many  parts 
rises  to  heists  of  passionate  enthusiasm.  It 
was  written  in  Czech  with  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  Middle  Slovenian  peculiarities,  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Slovak  liter- 
ary language.  His  love  for  the  Slavs  impelled 
him  to  devote  himself  to  collecting  folk  songs, 
at  first  (1822  and  1827)  in  collaboration  with 
Safafik  (q.v.)  and  later  (1834^35)  alone.  The 
results  of  his  labors  appeared  under  the  title 
Popular  Bonga  of  the  Slovaka  in  Hungary.  After 
years  of  ^orts,  with  the  help  of  the  Austrian 
government,  KoUftr  obtained  for  his  native  Slo- 
vaks from  the  Magyars  the  independence  of 
their  schools  in  1620  and  the  church  in  1833. 
In  1837  he  published  his  work  Ueber  die  littera- 
riache  Wecfiaelseitigkeit  zicischen  die  cerscfcte- 
denen  StSmmen  und  Mundarten  der  alaviachen 
Nation  (2d  ed.,  1884).  In  1852  he  published  a 
work,  Staroitalia  Slavjanakd,  in  which  he  upheld 
the  fantastic  theory  that  Italy  was  originally 
populated  by  Slavic  tribes.  After  contmuons 
annoyances  he  removed  from  Pest  to  Vienna. 
Here  he  was  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary  hailed  hira 
as  their  literary  spokesman.  In  1849  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Slavic  archieology  in  the 
University  of  Vienna,  which  positutq  he  held 
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nntil  his  death.  A  poBtfaumous  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  in  Prague  (4  vols.,  1862-64). 
It  is  incomplete,  but  it  contains  an  autobiog- 
raphy dealing  with  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 
Consult  NoTfik,  Die  6echisohe  lAUeratur  der 
Gegemnaart  (Leipzig,  1907),  and  Jagi(^,  Utotiia 
BlamanBkoi  FtiologU  (St  Petersburg,  1910). 

XOLLXEBB,  ke^i-ker^  Rudolph  Aiaebt  vox 
(1817-1905).  A  celebrated  Swiss  anat(nnist  and 
physiologist,  born  in  Zurich.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Zurich,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  Rarely 
equaled  in  versatility,  as  a  young  man  he  was 
noted  as  an  athlete,  hunter,  and  mountain 
climber,  at  22  he  was  attending  the  Latin  clin- 
ical lectures  of  Nasse,  and  at  27  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  anatomy  at  Zurich.  In 
1847  he  was  invited  to  the  corresponding  chair 
at  Wtlrzburg,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
1902.  He  was  a  great  linguist  and  a  wide  trav- 
eler, well  known  from  Scotland  to  the  Medi- 
terranean as  he  searched  for  and  studied  the 
tissues  of  man  and  of  other  animals.  He  revolu- 
tionized the  histology  and  microscopy  of  his 
day,  demonstrated  the  independence  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system,  showed  that  the  nerve 
fibres  are  continuations  of  nerve  cells,  wrote  on 
the  tissues  of  the  tadpole  and  the  embryology 
of  man  and-  chick,  and  studied  the  action  of 
poisons.  Although  always  a  teacher,  KSIliker 
was  also  always  a  learner;  at  70  be  went  to 
Pavia  to  study  Golgi's  new  methods  of  nerve 
staining.  When  80  years  old,  he  had  published 
245  papers  in  English,  German,  and  Italian. 
Among  honors  from  the  learned  societies  of  the 
world,  in  1897  he  received  the  Copley  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society,  London.  Prince  Leopold  of 
Bavaria  bestowed  on  him  the  title  Exeellenz. 
Greatly  beloved  in  Wfirzbui^,  it  was  there  that 
Ki3lliker  died  of  pneumonia,  Nov.  13,  1905. 
Among  his  principal  works  are:  Mikroskopische 
Anatomie  (1850-54);  a  Eandbvch  dcr  Geicefte- 
lehre  des  Menachen  (1852;  6th  ed.,  1889-96), 
which  has  been  translated  for  the  Sydenham  So- 
ciety by  Btish  and  Huxl^,  under  the  title  of 
A  manual  of  Human  Histology  (B  vols.,  1863- 
54 ) ;  Die  Siphonopharen  Oder  BchuHmmpolypen 
von  Meaaina  ( 1853 ) ;  EnUoicklungageachichte 
4ea  Menaeken  (1861).  Kelliker  was  appointed 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Zeitsckrift  fiir  wi«- 
$enacJtaftHche  Zoologie,  the  most  important 
scientific  natural -history  journal  of  Germany. 
Consult  his  Erinnenmgen  atw  meinem  Leben 
(Leipzig,  180!)). 

EOLLONTAJ,  kM'On-toi,  Hugo  (1760-1812). 
A  Polish  politician,  bom  at  Niecislawice  in  San- 
domir  and  educated  at  Pinczow  and  Cracow. 
He  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in 
1770.  After  studying  at  Rome  he  engaged  in 
educational  reform  in  Poland,  serving  as  rector 
of  the  University  of  Cracow  in  1782-^5.  Turn- 
ing his  attention  to  politics,  he  was  appointed 
referendariua  of  Lithuania  in  1786  and  was  one 
of  the  most  earnest  leaders  of  the  party  of  con- 
stitutional reform  during  the  Four  Years'  Diet 
(1788-02).  Under  the  new  constitution  of  1791 
he  was  appointed  Vice  Chancdlor.  When  the 
conservatives  triumphed  in  1792,  he  left  the 
country,  but  returned  to  take  part  in  Kos- 
ciuBzko'fl  insurrection.  His  radicalism  was  so 
pronounced  that  he  even  quarreled  with  Kos- 
ciuszko  and  was  regarded  by  some  Poles  as  a 
second  Robespierre.  After  the  failure  of  the  , 
insurrection  he  was  imprisoned  in  Austria  from 
1795  to  1802.  His  writings  iin  Polish)  include: 
Piditioat  Bpeet^a  aa  Fjce-CAonoelfor'  (6  vols., 


1791) ;  On  the  Ereotion  and  Fall  of  the  Conati- 
tution  of  May  (1793);  Correapondenoe  loith  T. 
Czacki  (1854) ;  Letters  Written  during  the 
Emigration,  1792^1794  (1872). 

EOLUAB,  kdl'mttr.  The  capital  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Upper  Alsace  in  the  Gmnan  Reichsland 
of  Alsace-Iiorraine  (Map:  Germany,  B  4).  It 
stands  on  a  plain  near  the  Vosgee,  about  10 
miles  west  of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  Rhine-Rhone  Canal,  and  41  miles 
south-southwest  of  Strassburg.  Among  the  prin-- 
cipal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Martin, 
begim  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  fine  Gothic 
building,  with  interesting  sculptures  and  a  rare 
painting  of  the  Madonna  in  a  rose  arbor,  by 
Alartin  Schongauer;  the  old  Dominican  convent 
and  church  of  Unterlinden,  now  used  as  a  mu- 
seum and  containing  the  town  library  of  80,000 
volumes;  the  courthouse  and  town  hall.  There 
are  fine  schools  and  monuments  to  the  town's 
distinguished  citizens.  Vegetables,  tobacco,  and 
the  vine  are  grown  extensively  around  Kolmar, 
and  it  is  a  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  and  woolen 
manufacturing  in  Alsace.  Other  manufactures 
are  silk,  jute,  cloth,  thread,  pottery,  vehicles, 
sugar,  starch,  paper,  leather,  machinery,  soap, 
candles,  pipes,  ribbons,  and  hosiery.  The  sculp- 
tor F.  A.  Bartlioldi  was  a  native  of  Kolmar, 
as  was  also  the  artist  Martin  Schongauer.  Fop., 
1900,  36,844;  1910,  43,808.  Kolmar  is  probably 
the  town  known  to  the  Romans  as  Columbarium. 
It  was  made  a  free  Imperial  city  in  1223  and 
under  a  democratic  form  of  government  rapidly 
became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities  in 
Upper  Alsace.  Fortified  in  1552,  its  fortifica- 
tions were  razed  in  1673  by  Ix>uiB  XIV.  In  1678 
it  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Nim- 
wegen,  but  was  restored  to  Germany  in  1871  by 
the  Peace  of  Frankfort.  Kolmar  became  French 
again  for  a  short  time,  when  Alsace  was  over- 
run in  tlie  first  French  offensive  movement  of 
the  European  War  of  1914.  In  less  than  three 
weeks'  time  the  German  counter  attack  drove 
the  invaders  hack  into  France.  See  Wab  in 
EuBOPE.  Consult  Annalen  und  Chronik  von 
Kolmar  (Leipzig,  1897). 

KOLO,  kAHd.  A  town  in  Russian  Poland, 
located  on  an  island  in  the  Warthe  River.  It 
is  34  miles  from  the  Prussian  border  (Map: 
Russia,  A  4).  In  the  last  two  decades  various 
manufacturing  industries  have  sprung  up.  Pop., 
1910,  11,655.  Kolo  played  an  important  strate- 
gical part  in  the  European  War,  which  began 
in  1914.  The  Gennans  reached  the  Warthe  iu 
their  first  drive  on  Warsaw  and  fortified  it 
strongly,  Kolo  being  the  centre  base  and  the 
point  at  which  reinforcements  cros&ed  on  their 
way  to  later  drives  on  Warsaw.  See  Wab  m 
EmoPE. 

EO'LOEOTBCXNIS,  TuEODOBos  (1770-1843). 
A  Greek  general,  bom  at  Kaiytena,  Arcadia. 
He  fought  successfully  against  the  Turks  at 
Tripolitza,  Nauplia,  Corinth,  Patras,  Argos,  and 
in  several  other  engagements,  as  a  leader  of  the 
Klephts  (q.v.).  He  became  commander  in  chief 
in  1823  and  Vice  President  of  the  Executive 
Council  in  1825  under  Capo  d'  Istria.  After 
the  latter's  assassination  he  was  elected  (1831) 
provisional  member  of  the  government,  but  under 
Russian  influence  he  tumt^  against  the  existing 
r^me.  He  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
regency  established  during  the  minority  of  King 
Otho  and  was  condemned  to  death  for  high  trea- 
son in  April,  1834.  This  sentence  was  com- 
muted by  Otho  to  imprisonmttit  at  Ktiuplia, 
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and  when  Otho  began  his  reign  (June  I,  1835) 
Kolokotronis  received  a  fuH  pardon  and  was  re- 
stored to  hie  rank  as  general.  He  lived  thence- 
forth at  Athens  until  his  death.  His  autobiog- 
raphy was  published  in  1846  (in  an  English 
version,  Kolokotronis,  the  Elepht  and  the  War' 
rior,  London,  18til). 

EOI/OICAN,  or  COLOHAN  (Hung.  eAIt- 
MAN,  kSKman).  An  Hungarian  king,  who 
reigned  from  lOflS  to  1116,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Arpfld. 
Although  illegitimate,  he  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Ladislas  the  Holy, 
and  two  years  afterward  suppressed  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Croats.  In  1102  he  had  himself 
crowned  Kinff  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  He 
spent  the  three  following  years  conquering  the 
Dalmatian  seaport  towns  and  also  carried  on  a 
successful  war  against  Galicia.  His  brother 
Almos,  the  Intimate  heir,  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  revolt,  and  in  1113  Koloman  caused 
his  brother  and  the  latter's  son  B^la,  later  King 
B^la  II,  to  be  blinded.  He  wag  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Stephen  II.  Consult  Michael  HorvAth,  Oe- 
schichie  Ungarjts  (Ger.  traas.,  2d  ed.,  2  vols., 
Budapest,  1876). 

EOLOMEA,  kfl'16-mft'&. .  A  town  in  Galicia, 
Austria,  situated  on  the  Pruth,  42  miles  by  rail 
northwest  of  Czernowitz  (Map:  Austria,  J  2). 
It  has  a  town  halt,  a  Gymnasium,  and  a  for- 
estry school.  Pottery  is  the  chief  manufacture; 
it  also  makes  textiles,  refines  petroleum,  and 
there  is  a  large  trade  in  farm  products.  Fop., 
1000,  34,188;  1910,  42.676,  chiefly  Jews  and 
Poles. 

KOLOU^A.  A  river  port  and  chief  town 
of  a  district  in  the  Government  of  Moscow,  situ- 
ated 75  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
OD  the  river  Moskva  (Map:  Russia,  E  3).  It 
has  an  ancient  church  of  the  Resurrection,  two 
monaateries,  two  Gymnasia,  hospital^  and  a 
number  of  charitable  institutions.  In  its  vicin- 
ity are  extensive  copper  and  iron  works,  manu- 
factures of  engines,  cars,  steamers,  etc.  Weav- 
ing, ropemaking,  silk  spinning,  and  cotton 
printing  are  also  carried  on.  The  trade  in  grain 
is  declining.  Pop.,  1912,  26,324.  Kolomna  is 
first  mentioned  in  1177,  and  the  walls  of  the 
kremlin,  built  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  1533, 
can  still  be  traced,  while  the  Piatnitski  Gate 
alone  remains  perfectly  preserved.  It  was  re- 
stored in  1825.  The  cathedral  of  the  Assump- 
tion (1672)  is  the  seat  of  an  Orthodox  bishop. 

KOZiOSH,  kd-lOsh'.   See  Tunkit. 

XOIiTSOV,  kOl-tsAf,  Alekset  Vasilevitch 
(1808-42).  .An  eminent  Russian  lyric  poet.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Voronezh  tradesman  and  re- 
ceived little  education.  The  first  verses  that 
came  to  bis  hands  he  sang  to  improvised  tunes, 
believing  that  all  verse  ought  to  be  sung.  The 
study  of  Lomonosov,  Derzhavin,  Zbukovsky,  and 
Pushkin  had  as  its  immediate  result  a  number 
of  imitations,  which  were  severely  criticized  by 
Serebriansky,  himself  a  gifted  young  poet.  The 
latter  was  Kolteov's  real  instructor  in  litera- 
ture. When  about  20,  he  passed  through  an 
unfortunate  love  affair  with  a  serf  girl,  whom 
his  father  immediately  sold  to  a  Cossack  for 
fear  of  a  misalliance.  In  1831  bis  first  pub- 
lished poems  brought  him  many  admirers,  but 
with  a  volume  of  verse  published  in  1835  his 
fame  suddenly  assumed  national  proportions. 
About  this  time  he  visited  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  and  met  the  great  writers  of  the  period. 
In  1837  ZbukoT^y  introduced  him  to  Nicholas  I 


as  a  poet  with  a  national  reputation.  After 
1838  he  was  under  the  immediate  guidance  and 
protection  of  the  celebrated  Belinsky,  who 
thought  him  superior  even  to  Pushkin  in  soma 
respects.  After  another  love  affair  Koltsov  fell 
sick  and  died  in  domestio  neglect  in  1842. 

Aside  from  his  first  Imitative  lyrics,  his  work 
was  entirely  original.  His  songs  of  the  second 
group,  though  simple  in  form,  tone,  and  lan- 
guage, describe  with  wonderful  art  the  beauti- 
ful southern  nature  of  the  steppes  and  the  hard 
life  of  the  Russian  peasant.  The  themes  and 
the  facts  are  the  same  as  in  the  "popular"  songs, 
but  the  treatment  is  different;  tnere  are  always 
the  strong  individuality  of  the  poet,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  sincerity  and  spontaneity  that  is  alto«  • 
gether  wanting  in  the  earlier  ballads.  Kol- 
tsov's  poetry  at  that  time  showed  no  traces  of 
oversentimentalism  or  pessimism.  Even  the 
hardships  of  serfdom  did  not  disturb  him  in  the 
least.  Indeed,  few  other  poets — ^not  even  Push- 
kin or  Lermontov  (qq.v. ) — infused  their  poems 
with  such  a  hearty  optimism  and  such  winning 
courage  as  did  this  unschooled  poet  of  the 
people — this  Russian  Burns,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called.  The  Dumas  (Meditations),  forming  the 
third  group,  which  deal  with  questions  of  faith, 
the  universe,  science,  man  and  his  moral  des- 
tiny, are  inferior  to  those  of  the  preceding 
group.  Tliough  displaying  the  same  external 
qualities  and  the  same  earnestness  and  depth 
of  feeling,  they  raise  all  these  great  questions 
only  to  leave  them  unsolved ;  the  poet  had  bad 
very  little  philosophical  training, 

A  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  author,  was  publidied  by  Belinsky 
in  1846  (4th  ed.,  1863) ;  the  latest  edition  of 
his  works  is  by  Liaschenka  (St.  Petersburg, 
1009),  with  letters  to  various  people.  Excellent 
German  translations  of  most  of  his  poems,  by 
Fiedler,  appeared  in  1885  {Universal-Bibliothek, 
No.  1971).  Consult;  Rosa  Newmarch,  Poetry 
and  Progress  in  Russia  {London,  1907);  Peter 
Schalfejew,  Die  volkstUmliche  Dichtung  A. 
Kol'covs  und  die  rusaisehe  Volkslyrik  (Berlin, 
1910) ;  and,  for  poems  in  English,  Wiener's  An- 
thology (New  York,  1903). 

EOLTZOFF-KASSALSSCT,  kOl-tsAf'-mA-riU'- 
skl.  Princess.   See  Doba  d'  Istbu. 

EOLUP,  TlLB.   See  Holzsghuh. 

KOI/USHAN.    See  TLiNKrr. 

KOLYMA,  kd-le^m^.  A  river  of  east  Siberia, 
rising  in  the  Stanovoi  Mountains  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Yakutsk.  It  flows  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  and  falls  by  three  arms  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  about  1000  miles  west  of  Bering  Strait. 
Its  total  length  is  1230  miles,  navigable  for 
over  700.  It  is  ice-free  fnxn  the  end  of  Miqr 
to  the  middle  of  September. 

XOK,  kom.   A  town  of  Persia.  See  KvH. 

EOKABOV,  kymft-rdf,  Alexandeb  Visa- 
BIONOVITCH  ( 1830-1904 ) ,  A  Russian  general. 
He  was  educated  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Military 
Academy,  served  as  ensign  in|a  regiment  of  chas- 
seurs in  the  Hungarian  campaign  (1849),  and 
went  to  Caucasia  (1856)  as  6tat  major  of  the 
Imperial  Guard.  Three  years  aftOTrard  he 
was  made  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Derbent, 
then  Governor  of  southern  Daghestan.  and  at 
the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  was  intruated 
with  the  duty  of  restoring  order  in  the  districts 
of  Kars  and  Batum,  ceded  by  the  Turks  in 
1878.  From  1882  to  1800  he  was  in  command 
of  the  troops  enga^;ed  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  in  Cdotral  Asia,    He  subjugate^,  the  wild 
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tribes,  occupied  the  ZuIAkar  Pass  leading  to 
Herat,  and  attacked  the  Afghans  on  the  Kushk 
(March,  1885).  The  Russian  advance  led  to 
conceaalons  by  the  British  government  wifh  re- 
spect to  the  boundary  between  Turkestan  and 
Afgluinistan.  Komaror  wrote  several  historical 
monogritihs  and  devoted  considerable  time  to 
numi  ami.  tics. 

KOMENSKT,  kd-m«n'sld,  J.  A.    See  Cohb- 

KIUS,  JOHANN  AUOB. 

EOMOBN,  kymOrn  (Hung.  EOHABOM, 
kymfi-rAin ) ,  A  royal  {ree  town  with  municipal 
rights,  cupital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
Hungary.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  island  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Waag  with  the  Danube,  85 
miles  southeast  of  Vienna.  It  also  includes  the 
town  of  Uj-Szony  on  the  mainland  (Mapi  Hun- 
gary, F  3).  It  is  an  irre^larly  built  town, 
with  a  nimiber  of  interesting  churches,  public 
buildings,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain, 
wine,  wood,  and  fish.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Re- 
formed bishop.  The  fortress,  orijpnally  con- 
structed under  King  Matthias  Corvinus  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  considerably  extended  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  In  the  Hungarian  Revolution  it  was 
brilliantly  defended  by  Klapka  against  the  Aus- 
trians  and  held  out  long  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Hungarian  array  at  Vilfigos.  Finally,  on 
Sept.  27,  1849,  Klapka  capitulated,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 4  the  fortress  was  handed  over  to  the  Aus- 
trians.  Pop.,  1900,  19,996;  1010,  22,337,  mostly 
Catholic  Magyars.  Maurice  JSkAi,  the  novelkt, 
was  born  here  in  1825. 

EOHPEBT,  kdm'pSrt.  Leopold  (1822-86). 
An  Austrian  novelist,  born  at  MflnchengrHtz, 
Bohemia,  of  Jewish  parentage.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  was  in 
the  meanwhile  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  An- 
dfilBsy  at  Pressburg,  and,  drifting  into  journal- 
istic work  during  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  1848,  became  editor  of  the  Oesterreichischer 
Lloyd.  From  1857  he  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  literary  work,  making  his  home  in 
Vienna.  His  tales,  which  are  limited  to  the  life 
of  the  Jews  in  their  seclusion,  are  characterized 
by  a  poetic  atmosphere  and  subtle  delineation 
of  character.  They  are  embodied  in  the  collec- 
tions Oeackichten  aus  dem  Oketto  (1848;  3d  ed., 
1886):  mhmiavhe  Judrn  (1851);  Am  Pflug 
(1855)  ;  Neue  Oeackichten  au8  dem  Ghetto 
<1860);  Qesckichten  einer  Gaase  (1865);  Ver- 
atrmte  Oefchichtcn  (1886);  besides  which  he 
wrote  the  novels  Zwinchen  Ruinen  (1875)  and 
Franxi  und  Beini  (1880).  A  new  edition  of  his 
collected  works,  Oertammelte  Schriften.  in  eight 
volumes,  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1887.  C(m- 
0ult  article  in  Allgemeine  deutache  Biographie, 
Tol.  li,  pp.  750  et  Bcq. 

KO^KXTL.    See  Haul 

KOUXTNDTXBOS,  A.    See  Kuutjkdubos,  A. 

KOMUBA,  ktVmtH^'rA,  Jvtabo,  Mabquis 
(185f>-1911).  A  Japanese  statesman  and  diplo- 
mat, bom  at  Hyuga.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1877,  took  a  post  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  but  was  transferred  to  the  For- 
eign Office  in  1884.  He  was  charge  d'affaires 
at  Peking  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Chino-Japa- 
nese  War  in  1894,  was  later  active  in  Korea,  and 
from  1896  to  1898  was  Assistant  Foreign  Min- 
ister. In  the  latter  year  he  became  Japanese 
Minister  at  Washington,  in  1900  he  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  after  the  Boxer  uprising  he 
represented  Japan  at  Peking.  In  NoveiSnr, 
1901,  he  became  Minister  for  Toreign  Affairs  la 
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the  Katsura  cabinet.  He  was  senior  Japanese 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Con- 
ference in  1905.  In  his  stand  for  the  imposition 
of  severe  terms  upon  Russia  he  was  overruled 
from  Tokyo.  Returning  to  Japan,  he  resumed 
his  post  as  Foreign  Minister,  but  retired  with 
the  rest  of  the  cabinet  in  January,  1906.  From 
August,  1906,  to  1908  he  served  as  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain;  he  then  returned  to  Japan  to 
assume  again  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Aflairs,  a 
post  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

SONDBA.TOWICZ,  kdn'dra  td'vlch,  Ludwik 
WuDTSLAW  (1823-62).  A  Polish  poet  and 
prose  writer,  who  wrote  under  the  nom  de 
plume  Syrokomla.  He  was  born  in  Lithuania 
and  hardly  left  his  native  village  during  his  life, 
which  was  one  of  poverty.  His  first  original 
volume  of  verse,  Bavardagea  (1853),  was  char- 
acterized by  easy,  flowing  rhythme,  quiet  humor, 
sincerity,  and  patriotism.  Margier  (1855)  is 
considered  his  best  poem  and  Kaapar  Karlii/laki 
his  best  play.  He  published  also:  Vrodzony  Jan 
Debordg  (1854),  full  of  reminiscences  of  the 
author's  own  life;  Zgon  Acema  (1856);  Janko 
Cmentarnik  (1856);  Nocleg  hetm(Kiaki  (18.'>7): 
Dzieje  Hteratury  ir  Polsce  (3  vols.,  1862).  His 
shorter  poems,  dealing  with  matters  of  everyday 
life,  are  especially  noteworthy,  his  dramas  b<>ing 
inferior.  Kondratowicz  rendered  eer^'ice  to 
Polish  literature  by  his  translations  from  Polish 
authors  who  had  written  in  Latin.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  ( 10  vols. )  was  published 
at  Warsaw  in  1872.  He  has  been  called  the 
Polish  Bums. 

SONG.  An  important  city  in  the  French 
colony  of  Ivory  Coast,  Africa,  capita!  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  8°  53'  N.  and 
long.  3°  30'  W.  (Map:  Africa,  D  4).  It  manu- 
factures cotton  goods  and  has  a  large  trade  in 
gold,  salt,  and  cola  nuts.  Its  population  is  es- 
timated at  15,000,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  It 
was  first  visited  by  Binger,  a  French  captain, 
in  1888. 

KONGK),  kdD'g6.  A  Bantu  people  of  Congo- 
land,  Angola,  West  Africa,  whose  territory  ex- 
tends from  the  lower  Congo  southward  to  about 
the  parallel  of  Amhriz  and  from  the  roast  inland 
to  the  Kwango  River.  Collectively  they  are 
known  as  the  Ba  Fiot  or  Ba  Kongo  and  consist 
of  nine  tribes  of  varying  degrees  of  culture, 
from  the  savage  Mushi  Kongo  to  the  semicivi- 
lized  £shi  Kongo.  These  tribes  descend  from  the 
dominant  race  of  the  ancient  Kongo  kingdom 
and  have  preserved  their  historic  traditions  and 
customs,  thus  developing  a  nationality.  Their 
langua^,  which  is  the  Mishi-Kongo.  a  Bantu 
idiom,  IB  still  used  over  a  vast  extent  of  country 
comprised  in  the  former  Kongo  Empire. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
the  Empire  fell  to  pieces  and  is  now  a  Portuguese 
dependency.  Consult:  Monteiro,  AiMola  and  the 
River  Congo  (London,  1875) ;  Pechnel-Loesche, 
Die  Loango-Expedition,  vol.  iii  (Stuttgart, 
1907 ) ;  Struyf,  Vit  den  Kunstachat  der  Bakon' 
goa  (Amsterdam,  1908)  ;  Johnston,  Oeorge 
Orenfell  and  the  Congo  (London,  1908). 

KONOSBEBO,  kdng8T)flr-y'.  A  mountain 
town  in  the  County  of  Buskerud,  Norway,  situ- 
ated on  the  Laagen,  52  miles  southwest  of  Chris- 
tiania.  The  town  was  founded  in  1623  by  Chris- 
tian IV,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  silver 
mine.  The  mines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
state,  which  also  has  a  smelter,  a  mint,  and  a 
manufactory  of  anns  and  powder.  iKBbut  18QUMIQ 
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ounces  of  fine  ^hrer  are  prodnced  annuidly. 
Fop.,  1901,  5585;  1911,  6132. 

KOKI,  kCnfi,  FBDca  AlBxlEvrrcH  (1809-79). 
A  Russian  playwright,  born  in  Moscow.  Begin- 
ning with  Zenikh  po  Doverenosti  (A  Brid^room 
by  Proxy;  1833),  he  adapted,  translated,  or  com- 
posed about  50  vaudevilles,  which  were  collected 
in  two  volumes  (1870-71).  He  published  also 
translations  and  boc^s  for  young  people. 

KO'NIEH,  kym-e,  or  KONIAH,  kiVnfi^., 
The  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  the  same  name  in 
Asiatic  Turkey^  situated  on  the  west  edge  of 
the  plain  of  Lycaonia.  at  an  altitude  of  over 
3300  feet,  about  160  miles  south  of  Angora 
(Map:  Turkey  in  A»a,  B  3).  The  town  has 
little  to  attract  in  its  appearance  except  its  irri- 
gated gardens.  It  possesses  several  fine  mosques 
and  a  famous  monastery  of  the  Mawlawi  (danc- 
ing) dervishes,  with  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of 
the  order.  It  produces  carpets  and  leather  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  minerals,  in 
which  the  surrounding  country  is  rich.  It  is 
nmnected  by  railway  with  Smyrna  and  Scutari 
(Constantinople).  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  50,000,  chiefly  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Greeks. 
Konieh  is  the  ancient  Iconium.  Under  the 
Persian  Empire  it  was  considered  the  frontier 
city  of  Phrygia  (cf.  Xenophon,  Analxma,  i,  2, 
19).  The  Komans  joined  it  to  Lycaonia  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  that  district.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  preached  there,  and  at  that  time  it 
seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  Jewish  popula- 
tion (Acts  xiii.  51  et  seq.;  cf.  2  Tim.  iii.  II). 
It  became  the  centre  whence  Christianity  ^read 
throughout  south  Galatia.  In  Byzantine  times 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lycaonia. 
A  Ciiurch  council  was  held  there  in  235.  The 
Seljuk  Turks  captured  the  city  about  1063,  and 
under  them  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Sultan- 
ate of  Iconium^  or  Brun,  which  lasted  until 
1283.  The  most  important  remains  of  Sel- 
juk architecture  are  found  there.  The  city  was 
captured  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1190.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  under 
Mohammed  II  in  1472.  In  1832  it  was  occupied 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  administered  a  severe 
defeat  to  the  Turkish  general,  Reshid  Pasha, 
not  far  from  its  walls. 

KdNICt,  ke'niEf  EwAU)  August  (1833-88). 
A  German  novelist,  whose  pseudonym  was  Ernst 
Kaiser,  bom  at  Barmen,  where  he  was  for  a 
time  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  After- 
ward he  settled  at  Elberfeld,  Neuwied,  and  in 
1882  at  Cologne.  Of  his  numerous  novels,  for 
the  greater  psrt  dealing  with  criminal  inci- 
dents, the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy; 
Durch  Kampf  sum  Frieden  (1869),  which  was 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  Belletrifitisches  Jotimal 
in  New  York;  Auf  der  Bakn  dea  Yerbrcchens 

(1876)  ;  Schutdigt  (1878);  Schuld  und  Siihne 
(1880) ;  Ein  verlorenea  Lehen  (1882) ;  JSt«  mo- 
demer  y&mpyr,  aodaler  Roman  (1883);  Ya 
htmgue!  (1884) ;  Vm  Ginck  und  Daaein  (1885) ; 
Die  Tochter  dee  Kommerzienrats  (1886) ;  Seines 
OlUckes  Sckmied  ( 1888)  ;  Unter  schtcarzem  Ver- 
dacht  (1888);  besides  which  he  also  wrote  a 
number  of  humorous  sketches  of  military  and 
mercantile  life,  as  Humoresken  und  Erzdhlungen 

(1877)  . 

KiiNIO,  Fbiedrich  (1774-1833).  A  German 
printer,  born  at  Eisleben.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  means  of  printing  by  machinery,  and  after 
various  disappointments  Thomas  Benaley,  a 
printer  in  London,  came  to  his  support  ( 1807 ) , 


a  company  was  formed,  and  a  patent  obtained 
(1810)  for  a  press,  which,  like  the  hand  press, 
printed  by  two  flat  plates.  It  was  first  used  in 
1811  to  print  part  of  the  Annual  Register.  A 
second  patent  was  obtained  (1811),  for  a  cylin- 
der press,  and  in  1813  and  1814  other  patents 
were  obtained  for  additional  improvements.  This 
improved  machine  was  soon  adopted  by  the  pro- 

grietors  of  the  London  Timea^  wiiose  number  for 
Fov.  29,  1814,  was  the  first  to  be  printed  upon 
it.  In  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  Kttnig  was  a 
partner  in  a  company  for  making  steam  printing 
presses  at  Oberzell,  near  VVUrzburg,  in  Bavaria. 
Consult  the  life  by  Goebel  (Stuttgart,  1883). 

e5KIO,  F&iEDRicn  Eduabd  (1846-  ).  A 
German  Semitic  scholar.  He  was  bom  in  Rei- 
chenbach  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  where  he  became  decent  in  1879  and 
professor  in  1886.  In  1888  he  became  professor 
at  Rostock  and  in  1900  at  Bonn.  He  attempted 
to  apply  the  phonetic  and  physiological  methods 
of  modem  philology  to  Hebrew  and  Ethiopie  in 
such  works  as  Oedanke,  Lmtt,  und  Akzent  ala 
die  drei  Faktoren  der  Spraehbildung  (1874), 
Neue  Btudien  Uber  Schrift,  Avasprache,  und 
generelle  Formenlehre  des  Aethiopischen  (1877), 
and  Historisch'kritisches  LehrgebSude  der  He- 
briiiachen  (1881-97).  Among  his  more  general 
books  are:  Religious  History  of  Israel  (1885)  ; 
Neue  Prmeipien  der  alttestamentlichen  Kritik 
(1902);  QescMehte  des  Reichea  Qottes  &ts  auf 
Jenu  Christus  (1008);  BebrSiach-aramSitche* 
Worterbuch  zum  alien  TeatammU  (1910);  Oe- 
schichte  der  alttestamentlichen  Bdigion  kHtiaoh 
dargestellt  (1912). 

XONIO,  Johait  Gebhabo  (1728-85).  A  Dan- 
ish botanist.  He  was  bora  in  Livland,  studied 
pharmacy  and  medicine,  and  afterward  was 
a  pupil  of  Linneeus,  and  in  Denmark  studied 
under  RottbOll.  He  traveled  in  Iceland  (1764- 
65)  and  wrote  a  Flora  Islandica,  but  bis  great- 
est botanical  labor  was  on  Indian,  and  more  es- 
pecially Malabar,  flora.  In  1767  he  went  to 
Tranquebar,  India,  as  a  Danish  medical  mission* 
ary  and  died  there.  The  genus  Koenigia  was 
named  in  his  honor  by  Linneus. 

EONIG,  Otto  ( 1838-  } .  A  German 
sculptor.  He  was  born  in  Meissen,  Saxony,  and 
studied  at  the  Dresden  Academy  and  under 
HHhnel.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Vienna.  His 
small  statuette  groups,  which  are  especially 
popular,  include  many  original  and  graceful 
designs  for  fountains  and  table  services,  such  as 
the  allegorical  group  "Water  and  Wine,"  mod- 
eled for  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Among  his 
larger  works  are  the  funeral  monument  for  hia 
wife  and  three  children,  in  the  Evangelical  Cem- 
etery at  Vienna;  reliefs  and  a  mourning  "Vic- 
tory" for  the  monument  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian of  Mexico,  at  Pola;  a  life-size  marble 
group,  the  "Love  Secret,"  in  the  Museum  of 
Historical  Art,  Munich;  relief  heads  for  the 
new  City  Hall  and  decorative  sculptures  for  the 
Court  Museum  and  Theatre,  all  in  Vienna.  His 
portrait  busts  include  those  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  I  (Austrian  Museum)  and  Pro- 
fessor Leschetizky.  He  received  the  great  gold 
medal  at  Munich  in  1860  and  a  gold  nftdal  at 
Chicago  in  1893. 

KONIOGBiTZ,  kS'nrgrats  (Czech,  ffrad«o 
Kr6  lovS).  An  old  episcopal  tovm  and  former 
fortress  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile region  at  the  confluence  of  theater  with 
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the  Blbe,  74  miles  east  of  Pragae  (Map:  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, El).  Its  Gothic  eatiiedral  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy, 
and  the  episcopal  residence  ctmtains  a  floe  li' 
brary  and  a  coUecti(m  of  portraits.  The  edu- 
cational inBtitutions  of  the  tovn  include  a 
GynmaBium,  founded  in  1^42,  a  theological  semi- 
nary, an  institute  for  teachers,  a  school  of  com- 
merce, an  industrial  school,  and  a  theatre.  The 
town  ball  contains  the  municipal  museum. 
Kfinin;rtttz  has  extensive  manufactures  of  mu- 
sical instruments,  organs,  roofing,  soap,  gloves, 
machinery,  candles,  and  paints.  It  was  a  for- 
tified town  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century 
and  sufTered  greatly  during  the  Huasite  and  the 
Thirty  Years^  wars.  K&niggr&tz  is  famous  on 
account  of  the  battle  of  July  3,  1866,  in  which 
the  Austrians  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  by 
the  Prussians,  and  which  broogot  the  Seven 
Weeks'  War  (q.v.)  to  a  dose.  This  is  better 
known,  however,  in  English  as  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  (q.r.).  Pop..  1900,  0800;  1910.  11,065. 

KdNiaUVHOF,  k6'D6-gIn-h5r.  A  nnall 
manufacturing  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  on 
the  1^  bank  of  tiie  Elbe,  80  miles  byrail  north- 
east of  E0nig^i4tz  (Map:  Austria-Hungary,  E 
1).  It  has  several  old  churches,  a  Gymnasium, 
and  a  textile  school.  Linen  and  jute  weaving 
and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  print  goods, 
leather,  and  beer  are  the  principal  branches  of 
industry.  Pop.,  1000,  10.601;  1010,  1S,051, 
mostly  Czechs. 

K5NIGIN  VON  SABA,  kS'nS-gln  ffin  zS'ba, 
Die  (Ger.,  The  Queen  of  Sheha).  An  opera  by 
Goldmark  (q.t.),  first  produced  at  Vienna, 
March  10,  187S;  in  the  United  States,  Dec.  2, 
1885  (New  York). 

XONIOSBESa,   ke'nIu-berK.     A  city  of 
Prussia,  capital  of  the  Province  of  East  Prusua, 
and  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  situated  on  the 
Pregel,  about  5  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Frischee  HafT,  in  lat.  M"  43'  N.  and  long.  20' 
30'  E.  (Map:  Germany,  J  1). ,  It  lies  on  both 
banks  of  the  Fregel  and  on  a  small  island  in  ^e 
river  and  is  composed  of  the  three  quarters  of 
Altstadt  and  L6benicht  on  the  right  bank  and 
Kneiphof  on  the  island  and  of  several  former 
suburbs  on  both  banks  of  the  river.   The  forti- 
fications, begun  in  1843  and  completed  in  1006, 
consist  of  an  inner  wall  connected  with  an  out- 
lying system  of  works,  12  detached  forts  (six 
on  each  bank  of  the  river),  and  in  addition  two 
great  forts,  that  of  the  Eaaerne  Kronprina,  on 
the  east,  and  that  of  Friedrichsburg,  on  an 
island  at  the  western  end  of  the  city.   The  chief 
public  buildings  are  mainly  in  the  old  quarters 
on  Ihe  right  hank  of  the  river.   The  ^eiphof 
is  the  best-laid-out  portion  of  the  city  and  con- 
tains the  town  ball  and  the  residences  of  the 
wealthy  merchants.   The  Gothic  cathedral,  also 
in  this  section,  was  begun  in  the  fourteenth  and 
completed  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  contains 
a  fine  choir ;  the  cathedral  was  restored  in  1856. 
In  the  adjoining  Stoa  Kantiana  is  the  grave  of 
Kant,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town.  The 
Schlosskirche  (1£02)  is  interesting  as  the  place 
where  Frederick  I  and  William  I  were  crowned. 
Above  the  church  is  the  immense  Moskowiter- 
saal,  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  Grermany.  Among 
the  most  prominent  secular  buildings  iB  the 
castle  (Schloss),  situated  in  the  Altstadt.  It 
Was  begun  in  1255  and  is  an  extensive  building 
containing  government  offices,  the  archives,  and 
the  Prussia  Museum.  The  government  buildings. 


the  exchange^  and  the  univeraity  are  modem 
bnildingB  of  architectural  merit.  KSnigsberg 
has  a  fine  statue  of  Frederick  I  and  a  bronze 
monument  to  Kant.  The  university  was  founded 
in  1644,  by  Albert,  first  Duke  of  Prussia,  and 
in  the  seventeenth  century  had  2000  students. 
The  number  in  1914  was  about  1700.  Its  library 
contains  318,000  volumes.  The  frescoed  Aula  is 
noteworthy.  The  other  educational  institutions 
of  the  city  include  the  royal  Gymnasium,  founded 
in  1608;  the  municipal  Gymnasium  of  the  Alt- 
stadt, founded  In  133S  as  a  parochial  school; 
tiie  Kneiphof  municipal  Gymnasium,  dating  from 
1904;  the  Wilhelmsgymnasium,  two  realscnulen, 
a  seminaiT  for  female  teachers,  and  a  number 
of  art  and  special  schools. 

KOnigsberg  is  administered  by  a  chief  burgo- 
master, a  burgomaster,  and  a  hoard  of  ma^- 
trates  of  25  and  a  municipal  council  of  102  mem- 
bers. The  city  owns  the  water  works,  a  gas  and 
an  electric-light  plimt,  and  an  abattoir.  Tha 
manufactures  comprise  various  iron  products, 
including  machinery  and  locomotives,  wood 
products,  spirits,  tobacco  and  cigars,  matches, 
pianos,  amber  goods,  flour,  cement,  mineral 
waters,  chemicals,  toys,  sugar,  and  marchpane. 
KGnigsberg  is  a  very  important  centre  in  the 
commerce  between  Russia  and  Germany.  The 
approach  by  water  having  been  found  inade- 
quate for  heavy  ships,  the  important  KOnigs- 
berg  Ship  Canal,  from  the  city  to  Pillau,  29 
miles  distant  on  the  Bay  of  Danzig,  was  opened 
in  1901.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  agri- 
cultural products,  amber,  tea,  wood,  spirits,  pe- 
troleum, coal,  colonial  wares,  leather  products, 
and  chemicals.  KOnigsberg  is  the  centre  of  the 
Prussian  amber  trade.  Pop.,  1890,  161,666; 
1000.  189,483  (chiefly  Protestants,  the  Romaji 
Catholics  numbering  8465  and  the  Jews  3976 ) ; 
1010  (census  of  December  1),  246,004.  The  area 
of  the  city  at  the  1011  census  was  17  square 
miles. 

The  Altstadt  of  KSnigsberg  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  Teutonic  Knights.  Destroyed  by  the 
Prussians  in  1263,  it  was  built  on  its  present 
site  and  obtained  municipal  rights  in  1286. 
LCbenicht  and  Kneiphof  became  cities  in  1300 
and  1327  respectively.  In  1457  the  castle  of 
KBnigsbeiv  became  t^e  residence  of  the  Grand 
Masters  of  tiie  Teutonic  Order  and  from  1525 
to  1618  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Prussia. 
The  three  towns  were  united  in  1724.  In  1758 
KSnigsberg  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  and  in 
1807  by  the  French.  It  was  invested  and  bom- 
barded by  the  Russians  during  the  flrst  Prussian 
campaign  of  the  European  War  of  1914.  They 
were  forced  to  retire  by  the  counter  German  of- 
fensive movement.    See  Wab  IN  Eubope. 

EONIClSHtlTrTE,  kS'nlES-hyt'e.  A  town  in 
the  Province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  35  miles  east- 
northeast  of  Ratibor  and  about  7  miles  from  the 
Russian  frontier  (Map:  Prussia,  H  3).  It  has 
extensive  smelting  works  and  the  largest  coal 
mines  in  Silesia,  with  manufactures  of  car 
wheels,  glass,  and  bridge  materials.  Pop.,  1900, 
57,919;  1910,  72,640,  half  of  whom  are  Poles. 
K((nigshtttte  was  formed  in  1860  by  consolidat- 
irig  various  townships. 

EdNIGSEmDEB,  k§'n!Es-kIn'dgr,  Die  (Ger., 
The  Royal  Children).  An  opera  by  Humper- 
dinck  (q.v.),  first  produced  in  New  York,  Dec. 
28,  1910;  in  Germany,  Jan.  14,  1911  (Berlin). 

KdNIOSUAIbE,  kS^nlss-mfirk.  A  Swedish 
family  of  German  origin,  whose  numb^  achieved 
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fame  and  notoriety  in  equal  measure  during  the 
BeTcnteenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. — 
Hans  CHBiSTOpn,  Count  ^nigsmark,  field  mar- 
ahal  in  the  Swedish  service,  was  bom  at  KUtzUn, 
Brandenburg,  March  4,  1600.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  served  in  the  Im- 
perial forces,  but  in  16^0  entered  the  Swedish 
army,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1835.  In 
the  following  year  he  defeated  the  Imperialists 
and  for  a  Ioqk  time  commanded  the  Swedish 
army  in  Westphalia.  He  was  with  Torstenaon  in 
1642  and  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle 
of  Breitenfeld  (q.v.),  November  2.  He  drove 
the  Imperialists  from  Pomerania  and  captured 
Bremen  and  Verden  in  1U44;  defeated  the  Sax- 
one  at  Zeitz  and  forced  the  Elector  to  a  truce. 
He  supported  Wrangel  in  Fraiiconia  (May, 
1648)  and  commanded  the  Swedish  forces  in  the 
final  battle  of  the  war  at  Prague.  He  was  made 
a  field  marshal  and  hereditary  count  and  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  lie 
was  taken  prisoner  in  th.6  war  between  Sweden 
and  Poland  (1656)  and  remained  in  captivity 
until  the  Peace  of  Oliva  (1660).  He  died  in 
Stockholm,  March  8,  1663. — Philipp  Chbistoph, 
Count  Ktinigsmark,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
born  1662,  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  and  became  the  lover  of  Sophia  Doro- 
thea, wife  of  the  Crown  Prince  (afterward 
George  I  of  England).  This  attachment  was 
discovered,  and  KUnigsmark,  as  is  supposed,  was 
assassinated  July  1,  1694.  The  mystery  of  this 
murder  was  never  cleared,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Hanoverian  court.  Consult:  BUlau, 
Oeheime  Qeschichten  und  rdtzelhafte  I^enschen, 
voLxii  (1864);  Paimhlad,  Brief icechseldea  Orafen 
Kiinigamark  und  der  Primesain  Sophia  Dorothea 
(1847)  ;  W.  H.  Wilkins,  The  Love  of  an  Vn- 
cfvtcned  Queen. — Mabia  Aurora,  sister  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Stade,  Swedoi,  about  1608, 
was  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  woman,  well  ac- 

Suainted  with  life  in  the  courts  of  northern 
lermany.  After  her  brother's  mysterious  dis- 
appearance she  went  to  Dresden  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  Elector  Augustus  II  of  Saxony  in 
rescuing  her  brother,  if  alive.  She  became  the 
mistress  of  the  Elector  and  the  mother,  by  him, 
of  Maurice  of  Saxony  (q.v.).  She  afterward 
retired  to  the  abbqr  of  Quedlinburg,  Prusaian 
Saxony;  lived  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Hamburg; 
and  undertook  a  mission  to  Charles  XII  of  Swe- 
den at  Narva,  in  behalf  of  Augustus  IZ  (1702). 
Voltaire  considered  her  "the  most  famous  woman 
of  two  centuries."  She  died  at  Quedlinburg  in 
1728.  Consult:  Piillnitz,  La  Sawe  galante 
(1734);  Cramer,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  Orafin 
Maria  Aurora  von  Konigamark  (2  vols.,  Leip- 
zig, 1836) ;  Palmblad,  Aurora  Kdnigsmark  und 
ihre  Veraandten  (6  vols.,  lb.,  1848-53) ;  Corvin- 
Wiersbitzky.  Maria  Aurora,  Ordfin  von  Kdniga- 
mark  (ib.,  1848) ;  Hesekiel,  Tfachrichten  zur  Oe- 
schickte  des  Oeschlechta  der  Orafen  von  Konigs' 
mark  (Berlin,  1854). 

XONIOSTEIN,  ke'niK-stln.  A  town  of  Sax- 
ony, Germany,  on  the  Elbe,  22  miles  by  rail 
southeast  of  Dresden.  It  lias  a  monument  to 
the  composer  Julius  Otto  and  is  commanded  by 
an  old  fortress,  the  only  one  in  Saxony,  situated 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  800  feet  above  the  Elbe, 
on  a  precipitous  rock.  It  formerly  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  Saxon  priors,  with  their  treas- 
ures, in  times  of  danger.  The  present  fortifica- 
tions were  erectpd  during  1589-1731.  The 
fortress  of  KOnigstcin  was  formerly  considered 
impr^^able  and  the  town  has  often  been  called 


the  key  to  Bohemia.  The  town  has  manufaetnret 
of  lumber,  cellulose,  paper,  machinery,  vinegar, 
and  buttons.  It  also  builds  ships.  Pop.,  4274. 

EdNIOSWABT,  ke'niKB-vl&rt.  A  watering 
place  of  Bohemia,  2350  feet  above  the  aea,  5 
miles  from  Marienbad  (Map:  Austria,  C  1). 
It  has  an  old  castle  which  has  belonged  to 
the  Metternich  family  since  the  seventeenth 
century ;  it  contains  a  valuable  library  of 
30,000  volumes  and  numerous  art  treasures. 
There  are  five  mineral  springs,  chalybeate  and 
mud  baths,  and  a  Kurhaus.    Pop.,  2039. 

SONINCE,  or  CONINOH,  kyniok.  The 
name  of  several  important  Dutch  and  Flemish 
painters,  more  or  lees  related. — The  most  im- 
portant was  Philips  de  Koninck  (161fi-88),  a 
Dutch  landscape  painter,  born  at  Amsterdam. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  notable  pupils  of  Rem- 
brandt and  painted  portraits  and  landscapes; 
the  landscapes  are  remarkable  for  their  truth 
to  nature,  broad  perspective,  and  striking  treat- 
ment of  light.  It  is  believed  he  was  a  wide 
traveler,  but  the  details  of  his  life  are  not 
known.  Lingelbach,  Dirk  van  Bergen,  and  A. 
van  der  Vclde  sometimes  painted  the  figures 
in  his  landscapes.  A  "Landscape"  (1676)  and 
"Entrance  to  a  Forest."  in  the  Amsterdam  Mu- 
seum, are  fine  examples  of  his  work,  and  a  "View 
of  the  Mouth  of  a  Kiver,"  in  The  Hague,  with  a 
replica  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  and 
fine  landscapes  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  should  also 
be  mentioned.  His  works  have  been  frequently 
confused  with  those  of  his  brother  Jacob  (1616-- 
c.1708),  a  greatly  inferior  painter. 

His  fellow  townsman,  Salouon  Konince 
( 1609-56) ,  a  genre,  historical,  and  portrait 
painter,  was  a  pupil  of- David  Colyns  and  Nieho- 
laas  Moyaert,  but  afterward  became  an  imitator 
of  RembraniH.  Some  of  Koninck's  best  works 
have  been  attributed  to  this  master,  among  them 
"Joseph  Explaining  Pharaoh's  Dream,"  in  the 
Schwerin  Museum.  He  also  left  some  excellent 
etchings  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  notably 
the  head  of  an  old  man. 

David  db  KoNi>fCK  ( 1636-C.1699),  a  Flemish 
animal  and  still-life  painter,  was  born  at  Ant- 
werp. There  he  studied  with  Peter  Boel  and 
entered  the  Painter's  Guild  in  1663.  After 
traveling  in  Germany  and  France,  in  1670  lie 
settled'  at  Rome,  where  the  frequent  introduc- 
tion of  a  rabbit  in  his  paintings  made  him 
known  as  Ramelaer.  He  aid  not  die  at  Rome, 
88  is  commonly  stated,  but  returned  to  Ant- 
werp in  1687  and  removed  to  Brussels  in  1690. 
His  work  resembles  Jan  Fyt's,  but  there  is 
no  proof  of  his  being  apupil  of  that  master,  as 
is  frequently  stated.  He  is  well  represented  in 
the  museums  of  Amsterdam  and  Vienna. 

KONINCK,  Lavbent  Odillaume  de  (1809- 
87).  A  Belgian  chemist  and  paleontologist, 
bom  at  Louvain,  where  he  studied  medicine 
at  the  university.  After  studying  chemistry  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Giessen,  he  taught  that  sub- 
ject at  Ghent  and  Li6ge.  At  Li^ge  University 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  1856 
and  of  paleontology  in  1876.  He  became  espe- 
cially known  for  his  investigations  of  the  Pale- 
ozoic rocks  and  the  Carboniferous  fossils  and 
limestones  of  Belgium.  He  was  awarded  the 
Wollaston  medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  in  1875.  His  publications  Include:  Bli- 
ments  de  ohimie  inorganique  (1839);  Deaerip' 
tiona  des  animaw!  foasiles  qui  se  trouvent  dans 
le  t0rrain  carhonifire  de  Belgimtt  (2  V^&b. 
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1842-61);  Recherchea  aur  lea  animauw  foaailea 
(2  parts,  1847-73). 

KONINCXf  PiEBBE  DB  (also  De  CoNmcK  and 
Dbconing).  a  lUemish  popular  leader  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  is  described  by  Guizot 
as  "a  simple  weaver,  obscure,  poor,  undersized, 
and  one-eyed,  but  valiant  and  eloquent  in  bis 
Flemish  tongue."  He  became  the  leader  at 
Bruges  of  a  revolt  against  the  oppression  of 
Philip  IV  (the  Fair)  of  France.  The  other  com- 
munes of  Flanders  assisted  the  movement,  and 
about  20,000  troops  were  collected.  Near  Cour- 
trai  this  force  totally  defeated  the  French  army 
of  about  60,000  commanded  by  Robert,  Count 
d'Artois  (July  II,  1302).  The  French  lost  was 
between  12,000  and  15,000.  Koninck  was  lavishly 
rewarded  and  treated  with  distinctioo.  French 
prestige  in  Europe  was  seriously  affected  by  this 
reverse,  and  Philip  fought  an  unsucceBsful  war 
of  revenge,  which  culminated  only  in  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  Flemish  independence  in  1305. 

EOHEAN.    See  CoHC&N. 

KOlTEOLYf  kOn'kA-II,  NiKOlAUS  Thbob  von 
(1842-  ).  A  Hungarian  meteorolt^st  and 
astronomer.  Ue  was  born  in  Budapest  and  was 
educated  in  the  university  there  and  at  Berlin. 
In  1871  he  established  the  astrophysical  ob- 
flervatory  at  O'Gyalla  (near  Komom),  known 
by  his  name  and  since  1899  a  royal  observatory. 
From  1879  to  1883  he  edited  the  Beohachixmgen 
of  this  observatory.  Among  Konkoly's  impor- 
tant studies  were  some  on  the  apectroscopic 
lines  of  meteors.  He  wrote:  Praktxaohe  Ataei- 
tung  zur  Anatellung  astronomiaohe»  Beobacht- 
ungen  ( 1883 ) ;  Praktiaehe  Anldtung  zur  Bim- 
melaphotographie  (1887);  Handbuch  fUr  8pek- 
troskopiker  ( 1890). 

KONOTOP,  k6'n6-t6p'.  A  town  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Tchernigov,  Russia,  situated  about 
85  miles  east-southeast  of  Tchernigov.  It  is  a 
railroad  junction  and  has  a  technical  school, 
three  fine  Orthodox  ciiurches,  and  one  Lutheran 
church.  It  carries  on  some  trade  in  grain, 
honey,  and  wax.  Pop.,  1897,  19,406;  1912, 
28,100. 

KONOW.  k6-n6v',  Steh  (1867-  ).  A 
Norw^ian  philologist,  born  in  Aurdal,  Valdres, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  was  educated  at 
Christiania  and  at  Halte,  where  he  obtained  the 
doctorate  (1893);  was  assistant  librarian  in 
Berlin  in  1894-97;  became  docent  at  Christiania 
Id  1899;  and  in  1900  entered  the  Linguistic 
Survey  of  India  as  an  asuatant  to  0.  A.  Orier- 
Bon,  declining  a  call  from  Harvard  Univerai^ 
to  become  assistant  professor  of  Sanskrit.  He 
was  government  epigraphist  of  India  in  1906-09 
and  then  returned  to  Christiania,  where  he  be> 
came  professor  of  Indian  philology  in  1910. 
Konow  carried  on  important  excavations  at 
Siimuth  (near  Benares)  in  1907  and  1908  and 
edited  Epigraphia  Indica  from  1907  to  1913. 
Hfe  wrote  on  the  relation  of  Prakrit  dialects,  ed- 
ited various  texts  and  versions,  contributed  to 
Grierson's  Linguiatic  Survey  of  India  five  vol- 
umes on  the  Tibeto-Burman  groups,  and  on  the 
Munda,  Dravidian,  Bhil,  and  Marathi  languages 
<1903-OS),  and  published  Orken  og  oaae,  det 
inderate  Aaien  (1912)  and  a  Bashgali  Dictionary 
(1913). 

XONBAD,  kdn'rAt.  The  name  of  several  Ger- 
man emperors.   See  Conkad. 

EONBAD  DEB  Pfaffb  (the  priest).  A  medi- 
eval German  poet,  who  flonridied  in  the  first 
balf  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a  priest  in 
tlie  Berrice  of  Didce  Henry  the  Proud  of  Bavaria 


and  wrote  about  1131,  probably  at  Ratisbon,  the 
Rolandalied,  a  poetic  paraphrase  of  the  French 
Chanaon  de  Roland^  which  he  had  first  translated 
into  Lathi  prose.  It  was  edited  by  W.  Grimm 
(GMtingen.  1838),  with  a  valuable  introduction, 
and  by  Bartsch  (I.«ipzig,  1874).  The  adap- 
tation of  the  Kaiaerchronik  about  1150  is  also 
attributed  to  him.  Consult:  Golther,  Daa  Ro- 
landalied des  Ffaffen  Konrads  (Munich,  1887); 
W.  Walt,  Dfir  Pfaffe  Konrad  (Wandsbeck,  1879) ; 
and  an  article  in  the  Allgemeine  deutache  Bi- 
ographie,  vol.  xvi  (Leipzig,  1882). 

EONBADIN  (kdi/rA-dfin)  OF  SWA'BIA. 
The  last  of  the  Hohmstanfen.   See  CoifSAOiN. 

SONBAD  VON  HOCHSTADEN,  fdn  h«G'- 
sta-den,  or  HOSTADEN  (1-1261).  A  German 
ecclesiastic  and  statesman  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, under  whom,  as  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
(1238-61),  the  cathedral  of  that  city  was  begun 
(1248).  He  sided  with  Rome  against  Frederick 
II  and  attempted  open  opposition,  but  in  1242 
was  beaten,  wounded,  and  captured.  But  he 
escaped,  and  crowned  William  of  Holland  as 
Emperor  (1248),  and  after  his  death  caused  the 
selection  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  whom  he 
crowned  in  1257,  as  leader  of  the  forces  opposed 
to  the  Hohenstaufen  party.  His  long  quarrel 
with  the  city  of  Cologne  came  to  an  end  in  1259, 
when  he  gained  control  of  the  town.  His  monu- 
ment, of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  in  the  St.  John's 
Chapel  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  Consult  Car- 
dauns,  Konrad  voH  Hochataden  (Cologne,  1880). 

SONBAS  VON  MABBUBQ,  mKr^vrE 
(7-1233).  A  German  Dominican  priest,  con- 
fessor to  the  wife  of  Louis  IV  of  Thuringia,  who 
was  afterward  canonized  and  is  known  as  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Thuringia.  Pope  Gregory  IX  made 
him  the  archinquisitor  for  Germany,  and  his 
severe  and  indiscriminate  treatment  of  heretics 
at  last  aroused  the  bishops  and  called  forth  the 
intervention  of  the  Pope.  He  met  his  death  by 
assassination  near  Marburg.  Consult  Kaltner, 
Konrad  von  Marburg  und  die  Jnquiaition  in 
Deutackland  (Prague,  1882). 

EONBAD  VON  MEOENBEBG,  mfgen- 
b^rK  (1309-78).  A  Gierman  author,  born  near 
Schweinfurt,  Bavaria.  He  was  rector  of  a  school 
in  Vienna  in  1337,  then  lived  at  Ratisbon  from 
1342  first  as  parish  priest,  later  as  canon,  and 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Daa  Buck  der 
Natur  (c.1349),  the  first  German  natural  his- 
tory, based  upon  the  lAber  de  Jfaturis  Rerum  of 
Thomas  de  Cantimpr4.  It  was  newly  edited  by 
Pfeiffer  (Stuttgart,  1861)  and  in  a  High  Ger- 
man version  by  Schulz  (Greifswald,  1897). 

EONBAD  VON  Wt^BZBTTBO,  vvrtBn)vrK 
(died  C.1287) .  A  Middle  High  German  epic  poet, 
representing  the  latter  stages  of  the  court  epic. 
Himself  a  burgher,  he  represents  also  the  rise 
to  prominence  of  that  class  and  reaches  over,  as 
it  were,  from  the  Minnesingers  to  the  Master- 
singers.  As  an  epic  poet,  he  was  the  most  bril- 
liant of  the  pupils  of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg 
(q.v.).  He  lived  on  the  upper  Rhine,  alternately 
at  Strnssburg  and  Basel,  and  wrote  volumi- 
nously. Konrad  owes  much  to  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
More  and  Chrestien  de  Troyes.  The  more  note- 
worthy of  his  epics  are:  Der  Schwanritter  (ed. 
by  Roth,  1861,  used  by  Wagner  in  the  opera 
Lohengrin)  :  Die  goldene  Schmiede  (ed.  bv 
Grimm,  1840);  Der  Welt  Lohn  {ed.  by  RotK, 
1843) ;  and  40.000  verses  on  the  Troian  War 
(Trojanerkrieg,  ed.  by  Roth,  Keller,  and 
Bartsch,  vol.  Ixsvii  of  the  Stuttgarter  Litter- 
ariacher  VerMn,  1858),  which,  even  tk^  incom!!^ 
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pkte,  was  flniahed  by  an  inferior  poet;  Engel- 
Mrt  und  Engeltrat  (ed.  by  Haupt,  1844; 
2d  ed.,  1890).  Consult:  K.  J.  Petelenz,  Lebm 
und  Bedeutung  Konrads  von  Wiirzburg  { Cracow, 
1881);  Joseph,  Konrads  von  Wiirsburg  Klage 
der  Kunst  (Strassburg,  1885) ;  Franz  Pfeiffer, 
in  Oermania,  vol.  xii  (Vienna,  1867)  ;  Scherer, 
Eiatory  of  German  Literature,  translated  by 
Conybeare,  vol.  i  (Kew  York,  1006)  ;  Walther 
I^ppelt,  Der  Titulierungagebrawch  in  den  Re- 
deszenen  der  Werke  Gottfrieds  von  Strassburg 
und  Konrads  von  WUrzburg  (Glatz,  1912). 

KONTA,  kQa'tA,  Ai^xandeb  (1862-  ). 
An  American  publicist.  He  was  born  at  Buda- 
pest, Hungary,  and  graduated  from  the  CoU^e 
of  the  Pius  Brothers.  He  started  a  literary 
weekly  in  Budapest;  traveled  in  Egypt,  India, 
and  Japan;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1887 
and  there  engaged  in  business  and  literary  un- 
dertiUci^^.  He  founded  the  Modem  Historic 
Secords  Association;  translated  and  adapted 
several  plays  for  the  American  stage,  of  which 
the  best  known  was  The  Devil;  and  became 
known  as  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Hun- 
garian-American press.  In  1014  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Primary  Law  Committee  of  New 
York. 

XONTI,  kOn't«,  Isidobk  (1862-  ).  An 
American  sculptor.  He  was  bom  in  Vienna  and 
studied  there  at  the  Imperial  Acaden^  and  the 
Meisterschule  of  Professor  Karl  Kundmann.  A 
scholarship  enabled  him  to  continue  hie  studies 
for  two  years  in  Rome,  and  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1890,  establishing  himself  in 
New  York.  He  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  in  1909  and  received  a  gold  medal  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904.  Konti  became 
best  known  by  his  monumental  decorative  works 
in  staff  for  the  great  American  expositions.  His 
first  work  was  done  for  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  in  1803.  For  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion (Buffalo,  1901)  he  executed  four  colossal 
groups  for  the  Temple  of  Music, — ^"Heroic 
Music,"  "Lyric  Music,"  "Sacred  Music,"  and 
"Dance  Music";  also  "The  Despotic  Age,"  a 
very  spirited  piece  of  work.  For  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  (1004)  he  modeled  two  grand  cas- 
cade fountains,  t^rpifying  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  and  numerous  small  decorative 
groups.  Ot^er  examples  of  his  decorative  woHc 
include:  two  groups,  "West  Indies"  and  "North 
and  East  Rivera,"  for  the  Dewey  Arch,  tem- 
porarily erected  in  New  York;  the  MeKtnley 
Memorial,  Philadelphia ;  and  two  groups  for 
the  International  Bureau  of  American  R^ub- 
lies  Building  (Pan-American  Union),  Washing- 
ton. Of  his  many  ideal  figures,  the  beet  known 
are:  "Pan  and  Cupid/'  "Awakening  of  Spring," 
"Inspiration,"  "The  Brook,"  a  fountain  (1902), 
"Orpheus"  (1908),  "The  Witch"  (1010),  "Young 
Mother"  (1012).  Konti's  work  is  characterized 
by  refinement  of  conception  and  charming  deco- 
rative qualities,  the  composition  being  good,  the 
execution  spirited.  In  1914  he  was  president  of 
the  National  Sculpture  Society. 

KONZE,  kdnz.    See  Habtoeest. 

KOO-CHAH-BEE,  kSS-chS^be.  A  food  made 
by  the  Indians  about  Mono  Lake  and  other 
allfaline  lakes  of  the  western  United  States  from 
tibe  pups  of  certain  flies  of  the  family  Ephy- 
dridse.   See  Flt. 

K00aM)0,  or  KUT>V  (African  name).  One 
of  the  largest  and  most  numerous  of  African 
antelopes  {Strepaiceros  strepaiceros,  or  kudu). 
The  general  form  is  not  so  light  and  el^nt  as 


that  of  many  of  the  antelopes.  The  heigiit  ia 
about  4  feet,  and  the  lengUk  fully  8  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  the  tail,  which  is  moderately  long  and 
terminates  in  a  tuft  like  that  of  an  ox.  The 
male  is  furnished  with  great  homa,  nearly  4 
feet  long  and  lieautifully  twisted  in  a  wide 
spiral  of  two  turns  and  a  half,  very  thick  at  the 
base  and  there  wrinkled  and  ringed.  The  female 
is  smaller  than  the  male 
and  hornless.  The  gen- 
eral ccAoT  is  grayish 
brown,  with  a  narrow 
white  stripe  along  the 
middle  of  the  back,  and 
8  or  10  similar  stripes 
proceeding  from  it  down 
the  sides.  The  koodoo 
lives  in  small  families  of 
fonr  or  five,  inhabiting 
chiefly  the  wooded  parte 
of  Africa  from  Abyssinia 
to  Cape  Colony,  though 
it  is  now  nearly  exter- 
minated in  South  Africa.  koodoo. 
It  is  easily  domesticated, 

and  it  is  one  of  the  animals  which  probably  man 
might  with  further  efforts  reduce  to  hie  service. 
Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  Consult:  Proeeed- 
i/nga  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  (Lon- 
don, 1890);  The  Field  (ib.,  Sept.  1,  1894); 
Roosevelt  and  Heller,  Life-Hiatoriea  of  African 
Game  Animala  (New  York,  1014).  For  full 
description,  consult  the  authorities  mentioned 
under  Antelopb. 

KOOKABUBKA,  kvk'&-bflr'&  or  kyk'^-bftr'A. 
See  Dacelo. 

KOOBDS.    See  KUBOS. 

K  O  O  SSO ,  kme^ad  ( Abyssinian  name ) , 
KOTTSSO,  K0S80,  or  OTTSdO.  A  medicine 
used  to  ei^el  the  topeworm.  It  coneieta  of  the 
dried  flowers  and  unripe  fraft  of  Brayera 
anthelmintiea,  a  tree  which  is  a  native  of 
Abyssinia.  Hie  product  reaches  the  market  in 
the  form  of  compressed,  greenish-yellow  bunches, 
with  a  balsatpic  odor  and  an  acrid,  repulsive 
taste.  Eoosso  contains  a  resin  ( koossin  or 
tteniin),  a  volatile  oil,  and  tannic  acid.  The 
resin  is  crystallizable,  white  or  light  yellow, 
soluble  very  sparin^y  in  water,  though  fredy 
in  alcohol.  It  is  the  active  principle  of  the 
drug,  which  yields  S  per  cent  of  it.  It  is  an  effi- 
cient drug  i^ainst  toe  tapeworm.  In  ordinary 
doses  it  causes  nausea,  some  abdominal  pain,  and 
purging.  The  worm  is  usually  discharged  dead 
with  the  last  passages.   See  Anthelmintic. 

KOOTENAT,  km^-nH.  A  tributary  of  the 
Columbia  River,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  British  Columbia  (Map:  British  Columbia, 
K  5).  It  flows  south,  passing  through  the  states 
of  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  then,  turning  north, 
reenters  British  territory.  It  passes  through 
Kootenay  Lake  and  joins  the  Columbia  River 
after  a  course  of  about  400  miles  through  a  wild 
and  picturesque  district.  Owing  to  the  tortuous- 
ness  of  its  course  and  numerous  rapids,  its 
navigable  importance  is  insignitlcant;  steam- 
ers ply  on  Lake  Kootenay  between  Kaslo  and 
Lando.  Rich  deposits  of  iron  and  other  minerals 
throu^  the  r^on  give  promise  of  future 
indus&ial  development,  and  a  railroad  now 
parallels  the  entire  l«igth. 

KOOTENAT,  or  KOOTENAL  A  North 
American  tribe  of  the  Kitunahan  Indian  stock. 
See  KtJTENAi. 

KOTEK.   See  Copbok.  T 
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KOPENICS;  ke^pe-nlk.  A  town  of  PrusBia. 
See  CSpenick. 

KGPFEL,  kgp'fel.    See  Capito. 

KOPISCH,  k^plsh,  August  (1799-1853).  A 
Gennan  painter  and  poet,  born  at  Breslau.  He 
wafl  an  art  student  at  Prague  (1815),  Vienna, 
and  Dresden  (1819-22) ;  but  an  accident  to  his 
right  hand  prevented  his  painting  and  he  turned 
his  attention  to  poetry.  A  protracted  sojoum 
in  Italy,  where  skill  in  swimming  enabled  him 
and  GrnBt  Friea  to  discover  the  famous  Blue 
Grotto  of  Capri,  resulted  in  his  translation  of 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy  (1837)  and  of  other 
Italian  selections,  published  the  following  year. 
His  own  Qedichtet  which  are  distinguished  by  a 
delightful  humor,  were  issued  In  1836;  AUerlei 
Geister,  in  1848;  Die  8chl5saer  und  OSrten  zu 
Potsdam,  in  1854;  and  his  complete  works  in 
five  volumes,  in  1856.  Many  of^  his  songs  are 
still  sung,  as,  e.g.,  Ala  Noah  aua  dem  fasten 
tear;  ^Ve^m  man  heim  Wein  aitzt. 

KOPITAS,  kyp^-t&r,  Baetuolou^us,  or 
Jbbnej  (1780-1844).  A  Slavic  philologist  of 
Slovene  nationality.  He  was  bom  in  Carniola 
and  was  educated  at  the  German  Gymnasium  at 
Laibadi  and  also  at  Vienna,  where  he  soon  be- 
came a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Imperial 
Library,  and  finally  its  curator.  In  1814  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  with  the  commission  to  recover 
the  Slavic  manuscripts  taken  by  the  French  in 
1809,  and  afterward  traveled  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Italy.  His  fame  as  a  pbilolt^ist  rests 
on  his  works:  Qrammatik  der  alawiachen 
Sprache  in  Krain,  Kamten  und  Bteiermark,  the 
first  scientific  Slavic  grammar  ( 1808 ) ;  an 
edition  of  the  GlagolUa  Clozianua  (1836),  in 
which,  by  adducing  older  forma,  he  attempts  to 
prove  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Glagolitic  as 
compared  with  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  a  theory 
whi^  subsequent  studies  of  Jagid  (q.v.)  con- 
firmed; Heaychii  QlosaograpH  Diacipulva  Rua- 
aus  (1839),  an  edition  of  a  Glagolitic  text  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century;  and  the  Prolego- 
mena  Bittorioa  to  the  edition  of  the  Teate  du 
tacre,  which  was  published  under  the  auspices 
of  Czar  Nicholas  I  (Paris,  1843)..  Kt^itar 
made  many  enemies  among  the  Czeciia  by  his 
denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Kralove-Dvor 
( Ktiniginhof )  manuscript,  and  by  his  disap- 
proval of  the  Panslavist  idea.  A  great  admirer 
of  Slavic  folk  songs,  he  exercised  a  profound 
influence  on  Vuk  Karajitch  (q.v.).  A  collected 
edition  of  his  minor  writings  was  undertaken  by 
his  pupil  Miklo^ch  (vol.  i,  1857).  Consult 
Jagi^,  Briefwecha^  zipiackm  Dobrowaky  und 
Kopilar  (Berlin,  1885),  and  id.,  latoriia  Slarn- 
anakoi  Filologii  (St.  Petersburg,  1910). 

KOPP,  k6p,  Geobq  (1837-1914).  A  German 
cardinal,  born  at  Ouderstadt  and  educated  at 
Hildesheim.  He  entered  the  priesthood  in  1862 
and  rose  rapidly.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Fulda  and  actively  inaugurated  a 
policy  of  friendly  relations  lietween  the  church 
and  the  state.  So  successful  was  the  programme 
that  in  1886  and  1887,  after  his  entrance  into 
the  Prussian  House  of  Lords,  "peace  measures" 
were  passed  abating  the  severity  of  the  famous 
May  Laws.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Breslau,  in  which  capacity  he  was  also 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Austrian  Upper  House. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1893.  In  1912  he 
celebrated  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  priest 
and  his  twenty-fifth  as  a  bishop.  His  Hirte»- 
briefe  lSS7-ipiS  appeared  in  the  lattw  year. 
XOPPf  Hebhan  Fbanz  Moritz  (1817-02). 


A  German  ehenist,  bom  at  Hanan.  He  atodied 
at  Marburg  and  Heidelbei^,  was  apmrinted  in 
1863  professor  of  physics  uid  ohemimry  at  the 
University  of  Oiessen,  and  was  professor  of 
chanistry  at  Heidelberg  from  1864  until  his 
death.'  Kopp  was  one  of  the  earliest  investigate 
ors  in  the  field  of  physicochemistry,  especially 
in  r^ard  to  specific  volumes.  His  writings  in- 
clude: OeaclUchte  der  Ohvmie  (7  parts,  1843- 
75) ;  Die  Bntwickelung  der  Chemie  in  der 
neuem  Zeii  (2>  parts,  1871-73) ;  Die  illoftimte 
m  Blterer  und  neurrer  Zeit  (2  vols.,  1886). 

KOPP,  Joseph  Euttchiub  (1793-1866).  A 
Swiss  historian,  bom  at  Beromtlnster  in  the 
Canton  of  Lucerne.  He  studied  philology  in 
Freiburg  (Baden),  was  professor  of  Greek  at 
the  Lyceum  of  Lucerne  from  1810  to  1841,  and 
was  president  of  the  Swiss  Council  of  Education 
from  1841  to  1846,  when  he  retired  on  account 
of  the  opposition  excited  by  his  hostility  to  the 
Jesuits.  He  devoted  much  labor  to  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  Swiss  Federation  and  is  the 
founder  of  scientific  investigation  concerning 
Swiss  history.  It  was  through  his  careful  study 
of  early  documents  that  the  story  of  William 
Tell  was  first  shown  to  be  l^endary.  His 
Oeachichte  der  eidgendasiachen  BUnde  (1845-49; 
last  ed.,  1882)  ii  considered  his  most  valuable" 
work.  He  also  published  Amtliche  Sammlung 
der  Sltem  eidgendaaiackm  Ahsohiede  (1839). 
Consult  LQtolf,  Joteph  Etttyckiua  Kopp  (Lu- 
cerne, 1868). 

K5PM!N,  kep'pen,  Pbteb  IvANovrrcH  ( 1793- 
1864).  A  Russian  statistician  and  archsologist, 
born  at  Kharkov.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  made  numerous 
journeys  to  investigate  the  ethnology,  archsB- 
ology,  and  history  of  Russia,  and,  aided  by  the 
ancient  manuscripts  collected  during  his  travels, 
he  began  soon  after  1818  to  publi^  the  results 
of  his  researches  in  German.  While  most  of 
these  are  included  among  the  monoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  mention  should  be  made  of  his  Kuttur- 
geachichte  Ruaalanda  (18^5)  and  his  Qenchiohte 
des  Wein3}auea  und  Weinhandela  in  Rusalamd 
(1832],  He  ia  probably  best  known,  however, 
for  his  Bthnographiacke  Karte  des  europdischen 
Ruaslands,  published  (4  vols.,  1851)  by  the 
Russian  Society  of  Geography,  and  by  his 
memoir  on  the  ninth  census  of  Russia  (1856). 

K6PPEN,  Vlaouub  PuriEB  (1846-  ).  A 
Russian-German  meteor(^<wist,  bom  at  St 
Petersburg  and  educated  there,  at  Heidelberg, 
and  at  I^ipzig.  After  a  year  in  the  Central 
Physical  Observatory  at  St.  Petersbui^,  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  German  Kaval  Observ- 
atory at  Hamburg,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
met^rologist  in  1875.  In  1906  he  was  appointed 
counselor  in  the  German  Admiralty  Office.  His 
writings  have  appeared  mainly  in  technical  jour- 
nals, especially  the  Meteorologiaohe  Zeitachrift, 
of  which  be  waseditor  from  1884  to  1891.  In  1891 
he  was  made  editor  of  the  AnmUm  der  Hydro- 
graphie  und  maritimen  Meteorologie.  His  Mtte- 
orologm  II.  appeared  in  1912. 

KOPBXU,  xOPBttLt^.    See  Kiuraiu. 

EOFTOS  (Gk.  KarrAt,  Lnt.  Ooptoa).  The 
Greek  name  of  the  modern  Kuft  (better  Quft), 
a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  27  mites  north  of  Luxor.  It  is  now  an 
unimportant  town  of  about  2500  inhabitants, 
but  in  Greek  and  mediteval  times  it  was  a  city  of 
considerable  importance  as  the  startingDoint  of 
the  caravan  routes  to  the  ports  on  tVeKed^auE 
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(Berenice  and  Mtob  Hormos),  and  tiierefore  a 
fientre  of  the  trade  with  Arabia,  India,  etc.  It 
was  also  famous  for  its  quarries  and  gold  toineB, 
The  siege  and  destruction  of  Koptos  by  Diocle- 
tian after  a  revolt  in  292  a.d.  were  followed  by  a 
rapid  revival  of  the  city,  which  for  a  time  was 
oflicially  called  Justiniano polls.  Its  decline 
began  wlien  Keneb  took  the  traflic  to  the  Red 
Sea.  Excavations  conducted  near  Koptos  by 
Flinders  Petrie  in  the  winter  of  1893-94  proved 
that  this  was  a  very  old  town.  Monuments 
from  all  periods  of  Egyptian  history  were  found 
in  the  temple  of  the  ithyphallic  local  god  Min 
— even  statues  from  the  prehistoric  age.  C!<hi- 
Bult  Petrie,  Koptos  (London,  1896). 

E0BA£S,  or  C0RA£S,  kd-rdB',  Qer.  pron. 
kft'rSs,  Adamantios.    See  Cobat,  Adamantiob. 

EOBAN,  kS'ran  or  k6-rfin'  (Ar.  ^sur'Hn,  lec- 
tion, from  kara'a,  to  read;  cf.  the  later  Heb, 
Mi^ra,  the  written  Book,  i.e.,  the  Bible).  The 
sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  name 
was  given  by  Mohammed  himself  to  a  single 
revelation,  or  a  collection  of  revelations,  and  was 
afterward  applied  to  the  body  of  his  utterances 
as  gathered  together  in  one  book,  forming  the 
basis  for  the  religious,  social,  civil,  commercial, 
military,  and  legal  regulation  of  Islam.  Tlie 
Koran  is  aUo  known  under  various  other  names, 
such  as  Furl;an  ( salvation ) ,  A  l-Mu^haf  { the  vol- 
ume) ,  Al-KUflb  (the  Book,  in  the  sense  of  Bible) , 
Al-Dhikr  (the  reminder,  or  the  admonition). 

According  to  the  Orthodox  views,  the  Koran  is 
coeval  with  God«  uncreated,  eternal.  Its  first 
transcript  was  written  from  the  beginning  in 
rays  of  light  upon  a  gigantic  tablet  resting  by 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  upon  this  tablet 
are  also  found  the  divine  decrees  relating  to 
things  past  and  future.  A  copy  of  it,  in  a  book 
bound  in  white  'silk,  jewels,  and  gold,  was 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  in  the  blissful  and  mysterious  night  of 
Al-Kadr,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan.  Portions 
of  it  were,  during  a  space  of  23  years,  commu- 
nicated to  Mohammed,  at  both  Mecca  and  Medina, 
either  by  Gabriel  in  -human  shape,  "with  the 
sound  of  bells,"  or  through  inspiration  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  "in  the  Prophet's  breast,"  or  by 
God  Himself,  "veiled  and  unveiled,  in  waking 
or  in  the  dreams  of  night."  Traditions  vary 
with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  individual  por- 
tions  revealed  at  a  time,  between  single  letters, 
verses,  and  entire  chapters  (or  suras).  Setting 
aside  the  fanciful  and  semimystical  roecnlationsi 
there  is  general  agreement  among  Mohammedans 
that  the  earliest  revelation  is  represented  by 
verses  1  to  5  of  sura  xcvi,  which  begins  with 
the  words,  "Read  [or  "proclaim"]  in  the  name 
of  thy  Lord,  who  has  created  all  things." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career  Mohammed  did 
not  make  any  efforts  to  have  his  utterances  pre- 
sen-ed.  While  it  is  possible  that  he  was  able  to 
read  and  write,  he  certainly  did  not  write  any 
of  the  suras  himself.  It  was  only  as  his  move- 
ment spread  that  the  importance  attached  to  the 
Prophet's  revelations  suggested  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  a  more  permanent  form,  and  in  the 
second  part  of  his  career,  after  the  flight  to 
Medina  (022),  he  appears  syateraatically  to  have 
dictated  his  revelations  to  a  scribe;  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  also  revised  the  form  of  earliet* 
utternnoos  which  had  been  either  orally  pre- 
served or  written  down  promiscuously  by  some 
of  his  zealous  followers.  Within  a  year  of  Mo> 
hammed's  death  (632)  the  first  attempt  at  a 


collection  of  the  Prophet's  utterances  was  mad« 

by  Abu-bekr.  He  intrusted  the  task  to  Zaid  ibn 
Inabit,  the  last  secretary  of  Mohammed.  Copies 
of  these  utterances  already  existed,  and  it  was 
from  these  that  Zaid  prepared  an  authoritative 
compilation  to  be  known  henceforth  as  the 
Koran.  This  volume  passed,  after  the  death  of 
Abu-bekr,  into-  the  hands  of  Omar,  and  by  Omar 
was  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Hafsa,  one  of 
the  Prophet's  wives,  the  daughter  of  Omar.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  text  of  the 
Koran  still  prevailed  after  Zaid's  edition  was 
completed,  and  accordingly  a  second  redaction 
was  instituted  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Ilejira 
by  Caliph  Othman,  not  for  the  sake  of  arranging 
and  correcting  the  text,  but  in  order  to  insure 
unity.  This  work  was  intrusted  to  four  editors 
of  recognized  authority,  of  whom  Zaid  was  one. 
With  respect  to  the  succession  of  the  single 
chapters,  114  in  number,  no  attempt  was  made 
at  establishing  continuity,  but  they  were  placed 
side  by  side  according  to  their  respective  lengths ; 
so  that  immediately  after  the  introductory  ex- 
ordium follows  the  longest  chapter,  and  the 
others  are  ranged  after  it  in  decreasing  size, 
though  this  principle  is  not  strictly  adliered  to. 
They  are  not  numbered  in  the  manuscripts,  but 
bear  distinctive,  often  strange-sounding,  head- 
ings; as:  the  Cow,  Congealed  Blood,  the  Fig, 
the  Star,  the  Towers,  Saba,  the  Poets,  etc.,  t:iken 
from  a  particular  matter  or  person  treated  of 
in  the  respective  chapters.  Every  chapter  or 
sura  begins  with  the  introductory  formula,  "In 
the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Compas- 
sionate." It  is  further  stated'at  the  beginning 
whether  the  sura  v.as  revealed  at  Mecca  or  at 
Medina,  Every  chapter  Is  subdivided  into 
smaller  portions  (Ayah,  Heb.  0th,  sign,  letter), 
varying  in  the  ancient  copies  (of  Medina,  Kufa, 
Basra,  and  Damascus,  and  the  vulgar  edition) 
between  6000  and  60.36.  The  number  of  words 
in  the  whole  hook  is  77,639,  and  an  enumeration 
of  the  letters  shows  an  amount  of  323,015  of 
these.  Other  (encyclical)  divisions  of  the  book 
are  into  30  ajsa  and  into  60  aksdb,'toT  the  use 
of  devotional  readings  in  and  out  of  the  mosque. 
Twenty-nine  suras  commence  with  certain  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  which  are  supposed  by 
Mohammedans  to  be  of  mystic  import,  but 
which  are  probably  monograins  of  private  col- 
lectors or  authorities. 

The  contents  of  the  Koran  aa  the  basis  of  Mo- 
hammedanism win  be  considered  under  that 
head,  while  for  questions  more  closely  connected 
with  authorship  and  chronology,  consult  Mo- 
nAUUED.  Briefly  it  may  be  stated  here  that 
the  chief  doctrine  laid  down  in  it  is  the  unit^ 
of  God  and  the  existence  of  but  one  true  reli- 
gion, with  changeable  ceremonies.  As  teachera 
and  wamers  of  mankind,  God,  at  different  times, 
sent  prophets  to  lead  back  to  truth,  Moses, 
Jesus,  and  Mohammed  being  the  most  distin- 
guished. Both  punishments  for  the  sinner  and 
rewards  for  the  pious  are  depicted  with  great 
difTuseness  and  exemplified  chiefly  by  stories 
taken  from  the  Bible,  the  apocryphal  writings, 
the  Midrash,  and  pre-Islamic  history.  Spedal 
laws  and  directions,  admonitions  to  moral  and 
divine  virtues,  more  particularly  to  a  complete 
and  unconditional  resignation  to  God's  will 
(see  Islam),  legends,  principally  relating  to  the 
patriarchs  and,  almost  without  exception,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jewish  writings  (known  to  Mo- 
hammed oral  communication  only,  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  their  frequent  odd 
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confusion),  iorm  the  bulk  of  the  book,  which 
throu^out  bean  the  most  palpable  traces  of 
Jewish  influence.  Thus,  of  ideas  and  words 
takeo  Ijodily,  with  their  Arabicized  designationa, 
from  Judaism,  may  be  mentioned:  l^ur'Sn  — 
mi^ra  (reading);  fur^&n  (salvation);  the  in- 
troductory formula,  bismillah  (in  the  name  of 
God);  taurdt  =  tOrak  (book  of  law);  fumah 
=  gan  Cden  (paradise)  ;  jahinnam  (hell)  ; 
darasa  =  daraah  (to  search  the  scriptures) ; 
»uh&t,  mht  :=  skabMth  (day  of  rest);  Mfctnah 
(majesty  of  God).  It  is  espeeiBlly  in  the  later 
Buraa  that  Mohammed,  for  the  edification  of  his 
hearers,  introduced  (in  imitation  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  preachers)  stories  and  legends  of  bib- 
lical personages. 

The  suras  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes:  those  delivered  during  the  first  years  of 
Mohammed's  preaching  in  Mecca,  those  delivered 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  that  city, 
and  uiose  dclivereid  in  Medina.  In  the  oldest 
suras  ^lohanimed  is  concerned  mainly  with  de- 
scribing the  power  and  unity  of  Ood,  the  resur- 
rection and  the  judgment  day,  the  blessedness 
of  paradise  and  the  tortures  of  bell.  Tliese  sub- 
jects are  elaborated  in  the  suras  of  the  middle 
and  last  period.  While  in  the  earlier  ones  Mo- 
hammed claims  to  be  only  a  preacher  sent  to 
vam  people,  in"  the  later  ones  he  steps  forward 
boldly  with  the  claim  of  being  a  divinely  sent 
prophet,  whose  utterances  represent  revelations 
made  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  duties 
obligatory  upon  Moslems  are  all  discussed  in  the 
later  suras,  though  the  formation  into  codes  was 
reserved  for  the  Mohammedan  theologians.  In- 
cidentally hia  polemics  against  his  personal  ene- 
mies, and  especially  against  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, are  introduced  into  the  Koran,  the  Jews 
being  accused  of  falsifying  the  Scriptures,  the 
Christians  of  running  counter  to  the  doctrine 
ci  the  unity  of  God  by  the  assumption  that  Jesus 
was  a  son  of  Ood.  The  discourses  themselves 
are  of  a  rambling  nature,  and  numerous  social 
customs  are  touched  upon.  In  this  way  the 
Koran  becomes  a  mirror  in  which  Mohammed's 
personality  is  reflected  with  a  clearness  which 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  properly  was 
taken  as  the  basis  for  the  elalwration  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan system  of  theolt^,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  topic  connected  irith  the  law  upon 
which  it  does  not  touch,  though  never  exhaust- 
ively. Its  lack  of  system  and  its  discursive- 
ness make  the  Koran  hard  reading,  but  its  in- 
terest and  value  to  the  student  are  all  the 
greater  because  of  the  assurance  these  very 
defects  give  us  that  we  have  in  the  Koran  a 
work  that  is  in  all  essential  particulars  authentic. 

The  general  tendency  and  aim  of  the  Koran  is 
found  clearly  indicated  in  the  I>^nning  of  the 
second  chapter:  "This  is  the  book  in  which  there 
is  no  doubt;  a  guidance  for  the  pious,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  mysteries  of  faith,  who  perform  their 
prayers,  give  alma  from  what  we  have  bestowed 
upon  them,  who  believe  in  the  revelation  which 
we  made  unto  thee,  which  was  sent  down  to  the 
prophets  before  thee,  and  who  i»eliove  in  the 
future  life,"  etc.  To  present  that  revelation 
which  had  come  to  him  and  which  bad  also  been 
sent  down  to  the  former  pn^hets  was  Moham- 
med's object;  hence  his  attempts  to  find  out 
what  had  been  sought  by  the  messengers  of  God 
who  had  been  before  him,  and  to  distinguish  be- 
tween their  original  message  and  later  additions 
and  corruptions,  especially  in  Judaism  and 
C&ristianity.   As  his  knowledge  of  these  faiths 


was  extremdy  limited  and  his  judgment  whi^ly 
subjective,  the  ELoran  Veveals  a  very  arbitrary 
and  vacillating  attitude  towards  these.  No  less 
are  certain  abrogations  of  special  passages  in 
the  Koran,  made  by  the  Prophet  himself,  due  to 
the  vacillating  relation  in  which  he  at  first  stood 
to  the  different  creeds. 

The  language  of  the  Koran  has  become  the 
ideal  of  classical  Arabic,  and  no  human  pen  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  producing  anything 
similar — a  circumstance  adduced  by  Mohammed 
himself  as  a  clear  proof  of  his  mission.  Tbo 
style  varies  considerably;  in  the  earlier  suras 
concise  and  bold,  sublime  and  majestic,  impas- 
sioned, fluent,  and  harmonious;  in  the  later  ones 
verbose,  sententious,  obscure,  tame,  and  prosy. 
There  arc  passages  of  great  beauty  and  power 
suggesting  the  Hebrew  prophets.  By  means  of 
the  dilTerenee  in  style  between  the  earlier  and 
later  suraa  modem  investigators  have  endeavored 
to  form  a  chronological  arrangement.  A  gen- 
eral consensus  has  now  been  arrived  at,  though 
questions  of  detail  must  always  remain  in  dis- 
pute, as  many  of  the  suras  are  composite  in 
character.  A  great  deal  depends  also  upon  in- 
ternal evidence,  which  fortunately  is  found  in 
considerable  abundance.  Mohammed,  especially 
in  the  later  years  of  his  career,  was  in  the  habit 
of  introducing  allusions  to  events  of  the  day,  to 
disputations  with  Jews  and  Christians,  to  his 
ambitions  uid  aims,  into  his  discourses;  and 
since,  in  addition  to  the  Koran,  we  have  the 
copious  collections  known  as  Hadith,  containing 
uUerances,  sayings  and  doings,  and  decisions  M 
Mohammed  at  the  various  periods  of  his  career, 
it  is  in  many  cases  possible  to  attach  utterances 
in  the  Koran  to  specific  occasions  and  thus  fix 
the  age  of  ttie  sura  in  which  a  (^rtain  expression 
or  opinion  occurs,  though  the  recent  searching 
criticism  of  the  Hadith  (q.v.),  especially  by 
Lammens,  has  tended  to  render  more  uncertain 
our  dependence  upon  this  source.  The  Koran 
is  written  in  prose,  yet  the  two  or  more  links 
of  which  a  sentence  is  generally  composed  some- 
times rhyme  with  each  other,  a  peculiarity  of 
speech  (called  «o>')  used  by  the  ancient  sooth- 
Bayers  (kuhhUn-kGhfn)  of  Arabia — only  that 
Mohammed  used  his  own  discretion  in  remodel- 
ing its  form  and  freeing  it  from  conventional 
fetters,  and  thus  the  rhyme  of  the  Koran  became 
an  entirely  distinctive  rhyme.  B^rains  are  in- 
troduced in  some  suras,  and  plays  upon  words 
are  not  disdained. 

The  outward  reverence  in  which  the  Koran  is 
held  throughout  Mohammedanism  is  exceedingly 
great.  It  is  never  held  below  the  girdle,  never 
touched  without  previous  purification;  and  an 
injunction  to  that  effect  is  generally  found  on 
the  cover  which  overlaps  the  hoards,  according 
to  Ilastem  binding.  It  is  consulted  on  wei^ty 
matters;  sentences  from  it  are  inscribed  on  ban- 
ners, doors,  etc.  Great  lavishness  is  also  dis- 
played upon  the  material  and  the  binding  of  the 
sacred  volume.  The  copies  for  the  wealthy  are 
sometimes  written  in  gold,  and  the  covers  bloie 
with  gold  and  precious  stones. 

The  Koran  has  been  commented  upon  so  often 
that  the  names  of  the  commentators  alone  would 
fill  pases.  The  most  renowned  are  those  of 
Zamakhshari  (died  530  A.H.),  Beidhawi  (died 
685  A.II,  or  716),  Mahalli  (died  870  A.n.),  and 
Suyuti  (died  Oil  a.h.).  The  principal  editions 
are  those  of  Hinkelmann  (Hamburg,  1694), 
Maracci  (Padua,  1698),  FItigel  (Leipzig,  1883), 
and  Fracassi  (Milan,  1914),  be8ide8,4oany  edi-, 
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ticms  (of  small  critical  value)  printed  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Kazan,  Teherrfn,  Calcutta,  Cawnpore, 
and  Serampore,  and  by  the  many  newly  erected 
Indian  presses.  There  is  a  chrestomathy  with 
notes  and  vocabulary  by  Nallino  (Leipzig,  1893) . 
The  first,  but  very  imperfect,  Latin  version  of 
the  Koran  waa  made  by  Robertus  Retensis,  an 
Englishman,  in  1143  (ed->  Basel,  1543).  The 

Erinoipal  translations  are  those  of  Maracci  into 
atin  (1608);  Sale  (1st  ed..  1734,  one  of  the 
best  translations  in  any  language;  ed.  by  Wherry 
with  additional  matter,  1881-86),  Rodwell  (2d 
ed.,  1876;  3d  ed.,  New  York,  1000),  Palmer 
(1880),  and  Mohammed  Abdu'l  Hakim  Khan 
(London,  1905)  into  English;  Savary  (1783), 
Garcin  de  Tassy  (1829),  Kazimirski  (1840) 
into  French;  Megerlin  (1772),  Wahl  (1828), 
Ullmann  (1840).  Grigull  (1001),  and  Henning, 
in  the  Beclam  Universal-Bibliothek,  into  Ger- 
man; Reckendorf  into  Hebrew  (1857);  ToUens 
into  Dutch  ( 1859) ;  Aquilio  Fracasai  into  Italian 
(Milan,  1914) ;  besides  a  great  number  of  Per- 
sian, Turkish,  Malay,  Hindustani,  and  other 
translations  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  various 
Eastern  Mohammedans.  The  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  style  and  rhyme  of  the  original  was 
first  made  by  J.  von  Hammer  (1811) ;  this  was 
improved  upon  by  A.  Sprenger  (1861-63),  Fr. 
RUckert  (1888),  and  M.  Klamrotb  (1890).  All 
of  these  are  in  German.  The  Speeches  and 
Table-Talk  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  chosen 
and  translated  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole  (I^ondon, 
1882),  is  a  selection  from  the  best  that  is  io 
the  Koran.  Similar  worka  are  Murdock,  Selec- 
tions from  the  Qorun  wiik  Intro^otions  and 
Explanatory  Notes  (London,  1002),  and  Wollas- 
ton,  The  Religion  of  the  Koran,  Selections  with 
an  Introduction  (ib.,  1904),  Of  concordances 
to  tlie  Koran  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Fltigel 
(Leipzig,  1842)  and  the  Nojon^l  Forkan  (Cal- 
cutta, 1811);  La  Beaume,  Le  Koran  analyst 
i  Paris,  1878 ) ,  is  a  topical  index  to  the  French 
translations  of  Kazimirski  and  others.  TJiere 
are  Koran  lexicons  by  Penrice  (London,  1873) 
and  Dieterici  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1894).  The  intro- 
duction and  notes  to  Sale's  translation  contain 
material  that  is  still  of  value,  thoufj^  in  large 
measure  superseded  now  by  NOldeke,  Oeaehiahte 
des  Korans  (GSttingen,  1860  ;  2d  ed.  by  F. 
Schwally,  Erster  Teil:  Ueber  den  Vrsprung  des 
Qorans,  Leipzig,  1909 )  ;  Weil,  Historisck-kri- 
tiscke  Einleitung  in  den  Koran  (Bielefeld,  1844)  ; 
Grimme,  Mohammed,  Zweiter  Teil:  Einleitung 
in  den  Koran;  System  der  koranischen  Theologie 
(1895);  Hirchfeld,  Beitrage  eur  Erklarung  des 
Koraus  (Leipzig,  1886) ;  id.,  Neto  Researches 
into  the  Composition  and  Exegesis  of  the  Koran 
(Eng.  trans.,  London,  1902);  Tisdale,  Sources 
of  the  Qur'an  (London,  1905).  Consult  also  the 
lives  of  Mohammed  and  other  works  motioned 
in  the  articles  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism. 

KORAT,  kd-rilt'.  A  town  of  Siam,  the  capi- 
tal and  army  headquarters  of  the  Province  of 
Nakawn  Kacha  Sema.  situated  165  milea  north- 
east of  Bangkok  { Map :  Siam,  D  4 ) .  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  stone  wall  and  in  its  vicin- 
ity are  several  copper  mines  and  sugar  planta- 
tions. It  has  a  govemmmt  sericulture  office 
for  the  improvement  of  silk.  Pop,,  about  7000, 
consisting  of  Burmese  and  natives  of  Laos  and 
China. 

EORDOFAK,  kOr'dd-fau''.  A  province  of  the 
Anglo- Ejryptian  Sudan  (q.v.),  situated  between 
the  White  Nile  and  the  Province  of  Darfur  and 
extending  from  long.  28"  30'  to  33°  E.  and  from 


about  lat.  12°  to  16°  N.  (Map:  E^pt,  C  6). 
Area,  about  130,000  square  miles.  The  surface 
is  flat,  with  a  few  isolated  hills.  During  the 
dry  season  it  is  mostly  barren,  but  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  rainy  season,  which  usually  lasts 
from  June  to  October,  it  is  covered  with  a  rich 
vegetation.  There  are  no  rivers,  but  wells  are 
abundant  and  generally  serve  both  as  centres 
for  permanent  settlements  and  as  temporary 
camps  for  the  nomadic  tribes.  The  principu 
products  are  sesame,  groundnuts,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, gum,  and  a  kind  of  millet.  The  chief 
products- of  commerce  are  ostrich  feathers  and 
gum.  Pop.,  est.,  about  500,000,  chiefly  -Arabs 
and  Nubas.  There  are  also  several  pagan 
'  negro  tribes  in  the  southern  part.  About  one- 
half  of  the  population  is  nomadic.  Capital,  EI- 
Obeid  (q.v.). 

EOBBAf  kd-T^h,  CSOBES  (Korean  Kori, 
Korye,  or  Koryi,  the  local  pr<Hiunciation  of 
Kao-li,  the  Chinese  name  of  that  one  of  the . 
three  kingdoms  of  the  peninsula  which  became 
paramount  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury). A  possession  of  Japan,  mostly  in  penin- 
sular form,  Ip'in^  south  and  southeast  of  Aian- 
churia  and  dividing  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  the 
Yellow  Sea.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
SixsXt  of  Chosen,  on  the  north  hy  the  Oryoku 
(Yalu),  which  rises  in  the  ShanaHn  Mountains 
of  Manchuria  and  flows  southwest  into  the  Yel- 
low Sea,  and  by  the  Toman  (Tumen),  which 
rises  near  the  same  place  and  flows  northeast 
and  east  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  It  lies  between 
the  parallels  34°  17'  and  43°  N.,  and  between  the 
meridians  124°  38'  and  130°  33'  E.  Chosen  is 
about  600  miles  in  length,  135  miles  in  breadth, 
and  has  an  area  estmiated  at  84,420  square 
miles. 

From  about  960  a.d.  the  name  of  the  country 
waa  Kori,  or  Koryfl.  In  1392,  when  the  la^ 
dynasty  was  founded  by  one  Li-tan,  a  still  older 
name,  Chfi-sen,  or  ChosOn  ( Chin.  Chao-sien^ 
morning  freshness  or  morning  calm  ] ,  was  re- 
vived. In  1897  it  was  designated  as  Dai  Han 
by  the  Koreans,  and  continued  so  until  the  an- 
nexation with  Japan  in  1910,  from  which  date 
the  official  name  has  been  Chosen. 

Topography.  The  northern  half  of  the  coun- 
try is  very  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  with 
peaks  from  4000  to  more  than  6000  feet  in  height. 
The  main  axis  of  elevation,  which  forma  the 
great  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  lies  along  the 
whole  eastern  seaboard.  The  southern  half  is 
somewhat  monotonous,  the  ridges  and  spurs 
thrown  out  by  the  main  axis  dwindling  in  height 
as  they  approach  the  west  and  south  coaste. 
Near  lat.  37'  a  long  chain  runs  sonUiwest,  end- 
ing in  Hanra-san,  an  extinct  volcano  (0700 
feet)  on  the  island  of  Quelpaert.  From  the  main 
axis  the  surface  falls  off  abruptly  to  the  east. 
Towards  the  west  the  hills  are  almost  destitute 
of  trees  and  are  scarred  with  gullies  which  open 
out  into  wide,  monotonous,  but  fertile  plains. 

Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  country,  there 
are  no  great  rivera  The  most  important  are 
(I)  the  Amnok  (or  Annok),  better  known  as 
the  Yaln,  hut  renamed  Oryoku  by  the  Japanese, 
which  rises  in  the  Pei-sfaan  ( Paik-tu-san,  white 
head  mountain),  an  extinct  volcano,  8000  feet 
in  height,  in  lat.  41°  59'  N.,  and  flows  southwest 
into  the  Yellow  Sea,  forming  in  its  course  the 
northwest  boundary  of  the  wuntry.  It  is  navi- 
gable by  seagoing  junks  for  30  miles  from  its 
mouth  and  by  boats  as  far  as  Wi-w8n,  145  miles 
more.     (2)  The  Daido  (Korean  X^i-dong)  in 
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Heian  Province,  which  is  navigable  by  boats  for 
75  miles,  as  far  as  the  important  city  of  Heijo 
(Ping-yang)  (173,273  inhabitants).  (S)  The 
Kau  (Han),  on  which  the  capital  iB  situated, 
which  rises  at  a  point  only  30  miles  from  the 
Sea  of  Japan  and  Sows  westward  to  the  Yellow 
Sea.  A  fleet  of  small  steamers  plies  on  it  be- 
tween Jinaen  (Chemulpo),  at  its  montii,  and 
the  capital  (55  or  60  miles),  and  boats  ascend 
some  80  or  90  miles  farUier.  (4)  The  Rakuto 
(Nak-dong),  which  flows  from  north  to  south 
tiirourii  the  provinces  of  Keishft,  and  empties 
into  the  Korean  Strait  near  Fusan  (q.v.).  It  is 
navigable  for  140  miles  by  vessels  drawing  not 
more  than  4%  feet.  (5)  The  Mok-po  (now 
Eisen),  a  small  river  which  flows  throogh  the 
fertile  Province  of  Zenla,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
the  open  port  of  the  same  name  in  lat.  34°  47' 
N.  and  long.  126°  15'  £.  The  only  Korean  river 
which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  is  the  T<anan 
(Tumen).  The  ooaat  line  measures  1740  miles. 
On  the  east  the  shores  are  steep  and  almost  nn- 
broken  by  estuaries  or  harbors.  Gensan  and 
Port  Lazareff  are  the  best,  not  only  on  this  coast, 
but  in  Chosen.  There  are  few  islands  on  the 
east  coast,  but  on  the  west  and  south  the  coasts 
are  fringed  with  innumerable  clusters,  the  larg- 
est of  which  are  Quelpaert  (Saishuto),  off  the 
south  coast,  and  Kan^hwa,  famous  in  Korean 
bisbH-y,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ean  (Han)  River. 
The  best  harbor  on  the  south  coast  is  that  of 
Fusan  (or  in  Korean  Pusan).  On  the  east 
coast  the  tides  seldinn  rise  more  than  a  few  feet, 
but  on  the  west  and  south  they  are  strong  and 
dangerous,  rising  frequently  to  35  feet,  and  re- 
ceding with  great  rapidity,  leaving  great  mud 
banks  on  which  vessels  are  sometimes  left  high 
and  dry. 

Climate.  On  the  whole  the  climate  of  Chosen 
is  salubrious.  It  grcfttly  resembles  that  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  China,  ^lis  is  especially  true 
of  the  central  and  northern  parts,  where  the 
winters  are  severe  and  the  rivers  freeze  over. 
Snow  covers  the  country  from  the  middle  of 
December  until  the  end  of  February.  In  the 
south  the  skies  are  generally  bright,  and  the 
early  winter  is  as  delightful  as  in  Japan.  The 
middle  and  late  summer  is  rainy  and  hot.  The 
temperature  ranges  from  6°  F.  in  winter  to  90* 
F.  in  July,  witii  a  summer  average  of  about  76" 
F.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  36  indies; 
the  average  of  the  rainy  season  (June  to  Sep- 
tember) 22  inches. 

Flora.  The  flora  is  not  extensive,  nor  is  it 
brilliant  in  color.  Azaleas,  rhododendrons,  clem- 
atis, and  Ampelopaia  veitchU  are  found  every- 
where. Much  timber  is  grown  in  the  northern 
mountains,  and  there  is  a  large  lumbering  indus- 
try. There  are  several  species  of  pine,  nr,  oak, 
and  maple.  The  lime  ash,  birch,  mountain  ash, 
dryandra  (or  wood-oil  tree),  willow,  hornbeam, 
and  bamboo  are  common  to  Chosen,  Manchuria, 
and  north  China,  and  the  Brousaonettia  papyri- 
/cm,  or  paper  mulberry,  is  much  cultivated.  The 
fruits  include  the  plum,  peach,  apple,  pear,  etc., 
of  the  Chinese  varieties.  Ginsrag  {Araiia  q^in- 
quefolia)  is/ a  government  monopoly,  and  laige 
fields  of  it  are  grown. 

Fauna.  The  animals  include  the  tigar, 
leopard,  bear,  antelope,  and  sevei;al  species  of 
d«r,  ioK,  tMtdger,  tiger  cat,  squirrel,  beaver,  otter, 
marten,  and  sable ;  a  variety  of  the  Manchnrian 
wolf  is  found  in  the  north.  Among  birds  are 
tike  black  eagle,  peregrine,  hawk,  Idte,  egret, 
crane,  kestrel,  the  white  and  the  pin  ibis,  heron, 


crow,  magpie,  kingfisher,  wood  lark,  oriole, 
thrush,  and  cuckoo,  pheasant,  goose,  teal,  mal- 
lard, mandarin  duck,  and  turkey  buzzard.  The 
native  horse  is  no  bigger  than  a  Shetland  pony, 
while  the  ox  is  of  immense  size. 

Qeology  and  Mineral  Reaources.  Little  is 
known  of  the  geology  of  the  country.  In  general 
it  may  be  stated  tmtt  overlying  the  fundamental 
rocks— gneiss,  crystalline  and  other  schists,  crys- 
talline limestone,  quartzite,  etc. — are  found 
strata  of  Cambrian  and  Carboniferous  age,  the 
repositories  of  the  metallie  ores  of  the  country. 
The  prevailii^  rocks  are  sandstone,  slate,  lime- 
stone, hoTttst<nie,  and  con^omerates,  and  among 
the  intrusive  eruptive  rocks,  granite,  porphyries, 
gabbro,  diorite,  diabase,  etc.,  test  exemplified  in 
the  Heian  provinces.  Mesozoic  roeka  are  found 
in  the  Province  of  KOkai,  and  the  Tertiary 
formations,  which  are  of  little  extent,  but  which 
contain  ctmsiderable  lignitic  coal,  in  the  hill 
country  around  Weiio  (Ping-yang)  and  in  the 
KankyO  provinces.  Basaltic  lavas  forming  table* 
lands  occur  in  several  places,  but  the  best  ex- 
ample is  in  the  Province  of  K(^n. 

Gold  has  long  been  obtained  from  the  sands  of 
the  northern  rivers,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  the  exploitation  of  the  auriferous  rocks  has 
begun.  The  Japanese  are  making  great  efforts 
to  develop  the  mines  of  the  peninsula.  After  the 
annexation  an  official  investigation  was  b^^n 
(April,  1911),  which  will  eventually  cover  the 
entire  oountry.  Special  Inducements  are  offered 
to  engage  in  the  industry.  Uniform  mining  laws 
and  regulations  were  introduced  in  September, 
1906;  mining  machinery  was  exempted  from 
import  duty,  and  in  1908  the  export  duties  were 
removed  from  mining  products.  In  1912  the 
value  of  gold  mined  was  $4,689,285,  silver  $16,- 
000,  copper  $1631,  iron  $155,221,  graphite  $82,- 
309,  and  coal  $166,622.  On  Jan.  1,  1912,  801 
mining  concessions  had  been  granted  to  different 
nationalities  in  mining  proper  and  placer  min- 
ing,' of  Which  there  were  383  Japanese  con- 
cessions and  324  Korean.  The  property  of  the 
United  States  concessionaires  at  Uhnsan  (Won- 
san )  covers  over  800  square  miles.  Good  anthra- 
cite coal  has  been  found,  and  coal  is  mined  near 
Heijo  (Ping-yang).  Foreign  concessions  are 
located  niaJjn^  in  the  provinces  of  K<^n,  Heian, 
uid  Kankyfl. 

Flaheriea.  The  seas  surrounding  the  penin- 
sula teem  with  fish,  and  fishing  is  an  important 
industry.  Salmon,  cod,  the  delicate  much- 
eateemed  tai,  haddock,  halibut,  whiting,  ribbon 
fish,  herrings,  sardines,  are  among  the  varieties 
most  frequently  found.  Sharks  abound  on  the 
coast,  and  In  the  Sea  of  Japan  blackflsh  and 
whales  are  plentiful.  Whale  flsfaing  is  carried 
on  by  Japanese;  before  the  Knsso-Japanese  War 
Russians  also  took  part  in  this  industry,  but 
their  whaling  fleet  was  seized  by  the  Jainnese 
and  the  concession  was  granted  to  a  Japanese 
company.  Whale  meat  is  an  article  of  food  and 
is  exposed  in  the  markets  for  sale.  In  1911  the 
Japanese  introduced  new  fishery  laws  and  regu- 
lations, by  which  the  pursuit  of  fishing  was 
guaranteed  to  the  natives,  Japanese  fishermen 
were  encouraged  to  emigrate,  fish  were  protected, 
and  the  industry  in  general  was  put  on  a  firm 
baus.  Indiscriminate  catching  was  forbidden, 
also  poaching  and  the  use  of  trawlers.  Financial 
aid  is  given  by  the  central  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments  and  the  Imperial  donation  funds. 
Japanese  and  Koreans  are  put  on  an  equality  in 
rights.  In  1911  there  were  11,111  uij^ications  . 
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for  fishing  permits  received,  and  8240  were 
granted.  A  total  of  67,734  yen  wae  appropriated 
by  the  government.  The  total  number  of  Japa- 
nese boata,  Jan.  1,  1912,  was  5029,  with  20,723 
fishermen  and  a  value  of  catch  of  4,714,562  yen. 
Of  I^:orean  boata  there  were  10,833,  with  118,020 
fishermen  and  a  value  of  catch  of  4,320,883  yen, 
making  a  total  value  of  marine  products  (in- 
cluding the  Japanese  whaling  industry,  418,300 
yen)  of  9,450,000  yen.  During  1911  a  popula- 
tion of  9236  Japanese  fishermen,  in  62  villages, 
were  encouraged  to  come  to  Chosen.  The  Chosen 
Marine  Products  Association,  with  its  govern- 
ment subsidy  (40,000  yen  annually),  rights,  and 
regulations,  is  open  to  both  races. 

Agriculture.  The  soil  of  Chosen  ie  very  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  southern  and  southwestern 
provinces.  Rice  la  the  most  valuable  crop.  The 
yield  is  usually  large.  Periods  of  droudit,  how- 
ever, are  frequent,  and  scant  rainfall  brings 
famine.  The  other  agricultural  products  are 
barley,  millet,  and  oats  in  the  north,  and  in  the 
south  wheat,  maize,  beans,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp, 
and  sesame.  Sweet  potatoes,  the  taro,  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  other  vegetables  are  also  grown 
extensively,  and  form,  with  rice  and  the  hardier 
grains,  the  chief  articles  of  diet.  Milk,  butter, 
and  cheese  are  practically  unknown  to  the  na- 
tives, and  until  recent  years  no  attention  was 
given  to  cattle  raising.  In  1912  the  rice  crop 
was  44,348,100  bushels,  a  decrease  of  4,136,000 
bushels  from  1911  because  of  severe  floods.  A 
superior  Japanese  rice  has  been  introduced  with 
success.  It  iH  estimated  that  there  are  1,280,000 
acres  available  for  cotton  culture.  There  is  a 
revival  in  the  cultivation  of  ginseng,  which  is 
highly  prized  by  the  Koreans  for  ito  supposed 
m^icinal  qualitieB.  In  1913  the  crop  vras  352,- 
016  pounds,  valued  at  $40.86  a  pound  for  the 
best  quality.  In  1912,  150,000  bushels  of  silk 
were  produced.  Other  crops  in  1012  were:  beans, 
16,727,300  bushels;  millet,  22,329,000  bushels; 
barley,  20,07.'>,800  bushels;  wheat,  4,851,800 
bushels;  turnips,  1,078,254,000  pounds;  pota- 
toes, 255,001,200  pounds;  cabbages,  516,504,000 
pounds;  cucumbers,  116,534,200  pounds.  Since 
the  protectorate  the  Japanese  nave  instructed 
and  encouraged  the  Koreans  and  immigrants  in 
the  use  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture  by  es- 
tablishing model  farms,  cotton -planting  stations, 
a  horticultural  garden,  seedling  stations,  and 
116  sericulture  training  stations.  Modern  ma- 
chinery is  introduced  and  explained  by  trained 
lecturers.  Irrigntion  is  receiving  much  attention. 
In  1911,  12.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  peninsula 
was  cultivated  land.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  arable  area  was  still  waste  land.  By  the 
Law  of  1907  these  unused  lands  will  he  rented 
or  given  to  any  Japanese,  Korean,  or  foreigner 
who  will  utilize  them.  Live  stock  has  been  im- 
proved with  choice  breeds  imported  from  Japan. 
Cattle  raising  is  becoming  an  important  indus- 
try. Government  help  is  offered  in  all  the  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  with  favorable  inducements  to 
natives  and  immigrants.  Afforestation  is  al- 
reviy  bringing  results.  April  3  is  celebrated 
every  year  as  arbor  day. 

Hanufactures.  Since  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion the  manufactures  of  Chosen  are  being  grad- 
ually developed.  Paper  making  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry of  tlie  native  Korean.  Then  come  mat 
weaving,  woodwork,  bamboo  screens,  and  hats. 
The  l>aw  of  January,  1911,  demands  oflieial  per- 
mission to  engage  in  industrv-  Since  the  law 
has  been  in  force,  up  to  March,  1912,  there  was 


a  total  registration  of  47  new  corporations  with 
19  branch  offices  and  a  combined  capital  of 
24,978,500  yen.  These  include  2  agricultural,  17 
commerce,  II  industrial,  9  gas  and  electric,  6 
transportation,  and  1  mining  company.  The 
government  is  encouraging  various  industries  by 
pecuniary  as^atance  and  oftoi  gives  the  neces- 
sary mauiinea  and  implements.  Among  these  are 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  bamboo  work,  rope,  paper, 
and  pottery  manufacture,  and  spinning.  An  at- 
tempt  is  being  made  to  recover  the  hemp-tissue 
industry.  Markets  are  very  important  in  Ko- 
rean daily  life,  for  there  the  natives  buy  almost 
all  of  their  food,  clothing,  and  cattle.  By  Jan. 
1,  1912,  there  was  a  total  of  1084  markets, 
handling  agricultural,  marine,  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, live  stock,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
Transactions  amounted  to  66,182,644  yen.  Jap- 
anese weights  and  measures  are  used. 

Conunanleation.  Before  the  annexation  road 
making  had  received  no  attention  in  Choaen,  and 
travelers  were  unanimous  in  denouncing  the 
highways.  Native  Koreans  traveled  chiefly  on 
horseback  or  in  sedan  chairs.  Commodities  were 
transported  almost  wholly  by  porters,  paek 
horses,  and  oxen.  Wheeled  vehicles  were  prac- 
tically unknown  except  in  Uie  open  ports.  The 
rivers,  however,  were  and  still  are  much  used. 
(See  Topography.)  The  Japanese  have  appro- 
priated $4,980,000  to  extend  over  five  years,  be- 
ginning with  1011,  for  the  improvement  of  roads 
and  highways.  This  includes  the  most  important 
roads  in  Chosen.  At  the  capital,  Keij5  (Seoul), 
paved  and  macadamized  thoroughfares  are  now 
being  constructed,  to  replace  the  former  miser- 
able and  unsanitary  lanea.  The  estimated  cost 
is  86,474,000.  The  first  railway  in  the  country 
wae  from  Jinsen  (Chemulpo)  to  Keijo  (Seoul), 
a  distance  of  26  miles.  It  now  forms  a  branch 
of  the  Fusan-KeijO  line  (287  miles),  which  waa 
completed  in  1005  and  nationalized  in  1906.  The 
line  from  Keij5  to  Shin-gishu  (Shin-wiju),  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oryoku  (Yalu),  300  miles,  waa 
completed  in  April,  1905.  Another  line,  130 
miles  long,  runs  from  KeijO  to  Genaan  (Won- 
san),  the  principal  port  on  t^e  east  coast.  The 
total  railway  mileage  in  1913  waa  914  miles, 
with  4,309,022  paasengers  carried.  Chosen  rail- 
ways connect  with  the  Russian  (Siberian)  and 
Chinese  lines.  Triweekly  train  service  was  es- 
tablished (February,  1912)  between  Keijd  and 
Changchun,  Manchuria,  a  distance  of  673  miles, 
and  connecting  at  Changchun  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  system.  It  ia  now  possible  to  travel 
from  Keijo  to  Mcwcow  in  10  days,  to  Berlin  in 
11%,  and  to  Paris  In  12%  days.  This  line  car- 
ries modern  trains  and  first  class  only.  From 
Keij5  to  Peking  now  takes  only  2%  days.  Keijd 
lias  a  street  railway,  which  rune  in  three  direc- 
tions to  a  total  of  nine  miles  outside  the  capital. 
In  1913  there  were  3785  miles  of  tclc^aph, 
which  connect  with  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
systems.  Telephone  service  is  established  ia 
Keijo  and  Jinsen.  Post  ofiices  in  1913  numbered 
485.  There  is  efficient  steamer  and  ferry  con- 
nection between  Chosen  and  Japan. 

Oommerce.  Until  the  opening  of  v  the  treaty 
ports  Korean  tirade  waa  almost  exduuvely  with 
China,  and  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  Korean  Gate 
in  Manchuria,  .where  the  tribute-bearing  mission 
to  Peking  passed  through  Fung-hwang  Ch'ing. 
Seaports  now  open  to  trade  are  Chinampo,  Che- 
mulpo, Fusan  ( Pusan ) ,  Gensan  ( Wonsan ) ,  JOshin 
(Syong-jin),  Kunsan,  Mokpo,  Seishin  (Kbyong- 
jin),  and  Taiko.   Keijd  and  Heijo  (^ng-yang) 
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are  also  considered  open,  Maaan  (Maaampo) 

was  cloaed  to  commerce,  Jan  1,  1911,  except  to 
sbips  that  touch  at  Japan  or  Japanese  posses- 
sions.  AloBt  important  of  the  treaty  ports  are 
Fusan,  wliich  leads  in  exports,  and  Jinsen,  lead- 
ing in  imports,  and  situated  on  the  west  coast 
20  miles  by  rail  from  Keijo.  In  1912  the  trade 
of  Chosen  with  the  world  was  as  follows: 


Imports  from, 

iei2 

Exports  to, 
191S 

ChSa  

S103,9S6 

44,347 

792,605 
20,296,404 
36,443 
4,879,186 
3,217,094 
661,493 

<923 

2,020,066 
1,132 
2.782 
7,663.766 
620,224 
98,476 
47,485 
4,984 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

833.423,463 

tl0.4fiO,8S7 

The  total  trade  of  Chosen  in  1912  was  $43,- 
874,330,  as  compared  with  $11,613,334  in  1901. 
In  1913  the  imports  were  $35,932,000  and  the 
exports  $15,238,000.  Chief  imports  are  cotton 
goods,  iron  ore  and  wares,  liquors,  machinery, 
zmit  and  nuts,  kerosene,  salt,  sugar,  matches, 
flour,  paper,  and  ttrinoco;  chief  exports,  rice, 
beans,  cotton,  hides,  marine  products,  live 
stock,  gold,  iron,  ginseng,  timber  and  planks. 
Trade  with  the  United  States  consists  mainly 
in  flour,  iron  and  steel  goods,  kerosene,  ma- 
chinery, and  meats.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  are  mainly  cotton  goods  and  me- 
tallic articles;  from  Germany,  aniline  dyes,  ma- 
cliinery,  and  vehicles.  Korean  cattle  and  rice 
are  shipped  to  Vladivostpk.  In  1012  the  move- 
ments of  specie  and  bullion  were:  exports, 
$5,041,867;  imports,  $733,760.  Customs  re- 
ceipts for  1912  amounted  to  $2,523,433,  of 
which  the  export  duties  furnished  $210,772, 
import  duties  $2,218,818,  tonnage  dues  $46,392, 
other  sources  $47,151.  In  the  same  year  6052 
ships  entered  the  open  ports,  with  3,798,950  net 
tonnage.  Japanese  ships  numbered  6001  of 
3,688,841  tons,  British  22  of  68,337.  and  Oerman 
II  ships  of  38,252  tons.  A  consulate  general  is 
maintained  at  KeijO  by  Belgium,  China,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States.  In  addition  the  British  have  a  consulate 
at  Jinsen;  the  Chinese,  at  Jinsen,  Fusan,  Chi- 
nampo,  Gensan,  and  Shin-^shu;  and  the  Rus- 
sians, at  Jinsen,  Masan,  and  a  consulate  agency 
at  Gensan. 

Banks.  The  Bank  of  Chosen  was  established 
in  1909.  It  operates  as  a  central  hank  and  a 
government  institution  and  has  an  authorised 
capital  of  10,000,000  yen  ($4,980,000).  The  head 
ofuce  is  in  Keijo,  with  14  branch  oflSces  else- 
where, including  one  in  Osaka,  Japan,  .  and 
another  in  Antung,  China.  There  are  also  many 
agricultural  and  industrial  banks,  mainly  to 
fumisli  loans.  In  1911  there  were  5  Japanese 
banks,  \vit)i  16  branch  ollices  and  a  paid-up 
capital  of  16,300,000  yen;  3  Korean  banks,  with 
7  branch  offices  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  1,122,- 
813  yen.  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  and  the  Russo-Korean  Bank  are 
represented  at  Keijd.  The  growth  in  postal 
savings  has  bet^n  very  rapid;  in  1912  there  were 
3:i8,17ft  depositors  and  deposits  of  $2,406,924. 
Ad  interesting  institution  is  tlie  Orient  Develop- 
ment Company,  which  received  a  loan  from  Pans 
in  1912  of  20,000,000  yen.  This  corporation  was 


established  to  further  industries  fn  Chosen  and 
encourage  immigration  from*  Japan.  It  was 
founded  in  1908,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 

30,000,000  yen. 

Government.  Chosen  is  a  possession'  of  Japan. 
Until  Jan.  7,  1895,  it  paid  tribute,  at  least  in 
theory,  to  China,  and  its  kings  always  received 
investiture  from  the  Chinese  emperors.  The 
goremment  was  based  on  that  of  China  and 
consisted  of  a  Grand  Council  of  3  ministers,  and 
6  boards,  each  vith  its  own  president  and  staff 
of  officials,  all  appointed  after  examination.  In 
1895  the  government  was  remodeled,  the  6 
boards,  the  examinations,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy  were  abolished,  and  a  Grand 
Council  of  State  was  instituted,  consisting  of 
the  10  members  of  the  cabinet  and  5  councilors 
to  diicuss  resolutions  lor  the  King  to  sign. 

Since  the  annexation  in  1910  Chosen  has  been 
administered  through  the  Government-General 
and  its  affiliated  offices.  The  staBf  of  the  Govern- 
ment-General consists  of  the  Secretariat  and  the 
departments  of  General  Affairs,  Home  Affairs, 
Finance,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Industry, 
and  Judicial.  Affiliated  to  the  Government- 
General  are  offices  such  as  the  Central  Council, 
Old  Usage  Investigation  Bureau,  local  govern- 
ments, the  law  and  police  courts,  prisons,  rail- 
way, land  investigation,  custtHns,  etc  Hie 
Central  Council  is  chosen  mainly  from  Koreans 
of  ability  and  reputation,  as  a  sort  of  consulting 
body  to  the  Govcrnment-Qeneral. 

As  regards  local  government,  in  1911  there 
were  12  prefectures  in  the  13  provinces,  divided 
into  317  districts  and  4351  villages.  The  lowest 
administrative  division,  as  with  China,  is  the 
village  headman;  *then  come  the  district  and 
prefeetural  magistrates.  Japanese  clerks  (Han- 
nin  rank)  of  ability  and  experience  are  attached 
to  the  district  magistrates  as  advisers  and  to 
train  and  guide  the  native  clerks.  The  local 
administrations  are  being  encouraged  to  manage 
themselves  as  much  as  possible,  but  financial  help 
and  advice  are  still  furnished  by  tiie  Govern- 
ment-General, as  many  of  the  localities  are  not 
self-supporting  as  yet. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  Chosen  for  the  fiscal 
year  1913  was  placed  at  $26,116,220.  Of  this 
amount,  $13,312,701  was  derived  from  the  or- 
dinary revenue  sources;  $380,142,  the  balance 
from  the  previous  year;  loans,  $6,273,077,  and 
$6,150,300  transferred  to  Chosen  from  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  government.  The  increase  in 
revenue  over  1912  was  $1,957,446.  A  total  of 
$12,433,377  was  necessary  in  assistance,  as 
Chosen  is  not  yet  self-supporting  because  of  the 
heavy  outlay  at  present  for  the  army  garrison, 
the  eivil  pMice  and  judicial  departments,  the 
railways,  posts,  harbors,  roads,  education,  etc. 
Total  expenditure  for  1913  amounted  to 
$26,116,220.  Out  of  this  sum  $155,120  was 
estimated  for  communications,  $716,857  for 
railways,  $76,530  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry, $310,290  for  land  investigation,  and 
$88,583  for  the  Keijo  water  works.  The  present 
Korean  coinage  is  divided  into  S-sen  nickel 
pieces  and  20-aea  and  50-aen  ulrer  pieces,  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  Japanese  coins  of  the  same 
value,  but  with  Korean  emblems.  The  paper 
money  in  circulation  is  furnished  by  the  Japa- 
nese Bank  of  Chosen.  0\-er  40  per  cent  of  the 
bank  notes,  Jan.  1,  1912,  were  of  1-yen  denomina- 
tion, ill  npmber  10,501,700.  A  bank  note  of 
small  amount  best  fits  tlie  needs  of  the  average 
Korean.  At  the  end  of  1912  the  ratejjf  inter^ 
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for  bank  depoeiis  was  raised  from  4.2  to  5.4  per 
cent,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Koreans  to  save. 

I<aw.  Od  March  18.  1912,  the  Japanese  civil 
code,  commercial  code,  code  of  civil  prooednre, 
banlcruptcy,  and  other  laws  were  applied  in  their 
entirety  to  Chosen.  .A  complete  reorganisation 
of  the  courts  was  likewise  effected.  For  the 
time  being,  the  ancient  customary  or  common 
law  remained  where  both  parties  were  Koreans, 
but  on  April  1,  1912,  the  criminal  code  of  Japan, 
the  code  of  criminal  procedure,  and  all  kindred 
laws  were  extended  over  Chosen,  and  the  ancient 
Korean  criminal  laws  repealed.  On  Jan  1,  1912. 
there  were  1  snprone  court,  3  appeal  courts,  8 
local  courts  with  12  branch  courts,  and  68  dis- 
trict courts  in  Chosen. 

Population.  The  facial  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation, January,  1913,  was  given  as  14327,101. 
Of  this  number,  14,566,783  were  Koreans, 
243,729  Japanese,  12,107  Chinese,  and  989  of 
other  nationalities,  including  573  Americans, 
180  British,  100  French,  49  Germans,  and  26 
Russians.  The  Japanese  are  emigrating  rapidly 
to  Chosen,  but  correspondingly  a  large  numbei 
of  Koreans  are  leaving  the  peninsula  and  set- 
tling in  the  nei^boring  Russian  and  Chinese 
taritories.  The  aistribution  of  the  population 
by  provinces  is  given  below,  together  with  the 
present  official  Japanese  titles  of  the  provinces 
and  the  corresponding  Korean  terms,  of  which 
there  are  many  versions: 


in  1775,  through  books  sent  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries at  Peking.  In  1836  French  missionaries 
made  several  thousand  converts,  but  a  persecu- 
tion broke  out,  and  in  1866  nine  priests  were  ex- 
ecuted at  the  capital.  Ohosen's  efforts  in  the 
middle  nineteenth  century  to  remain  the  Hermit 
Kingdom  were  seconded  by  the  interdicMcn  of 
Christianity.  Freedom  of  religion  was  finally 
guaranteed  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

The  pr^ent  government  allows  complete  reli- 
gious liberty  and  does  not  interfere  except  with 
sects  not  purely  religious.  There  are  to-day 
some  13  denominations  of  Christianity,  including 
the  French  Roman  Catiiolic,  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox, and  various  Protestant  denominations.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Keijo,  established  1907,  receives 
an  annuity  of  10,000  yen  from  the  government. 
On  Jan.  1,  1912,  there  were  2102  Christian 
churches  and  halls,  with  207  foreign  mission- 
aries, 2311  native  assistants,  and  281,946  Chris- 
tian converts.  In  no  other  Asiatic  country  has 
there  been  so  general  an  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  growth  so  rapid,  or  an  influence  so 
powerful  on  the  national  life.  The  Japanese  are 
interested  mainly  in  the  revival  of  Buddhism  and 
the  introduction  of  Shintoism.  Temples  and 
shrines,  Jan.  1,  1912,  numbered  215,  with  208 
preachers  and  00,370  converts,  of  whom  46,707 
were  Japanese  and  the  rest  Koreans.  The  total 
adherents  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  can- 
not be  given  with  accuracy.   Religious  disputes 
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1,518.362 
596.396 
923,062 
979,755 
1,653,715 
1.660.776 
1,606.799 
1.016,411 
929,772 
1,009,198 
853.135 
954.891 
444.708 

Total, 

13,832,376 

210,089 

11,837 

967 

14,055360 

Some  of  the  most  important  towns,  witli  their 
populations  aa  estimated  for  1911,  are  Seoul, 
223,381;  Fuaan,  72,947;  Kwangju,  42,910;  Ping- 
yang,  39,769;  Haisydng,  38,025;  Taiden,  32,822; 
Taiku,  31,140;  Chemulpo,  26,187;  WJInsan,  20,- 
093;  Chingnampo,  17,546;  Luju,  17,391. 

Beligion.  Buddhism  entered  the  coimtry  at 
an  early  period,  and  Confucianism  soon  followed. 
From  Chosen  Buddhism  spread  to  Japan,  where 
it  took  firm  root.  It  was  a  great  power  in 
Chosen  for  over  1000  years.  At  present  the 
native  Buddhism  is  ancestor  worship,  mixed  up 
with  astrology  and  with  the  worship  of  goblins 
and  spirits.  Its  present  influence  over  the  people 
is  small,  and  it  is  favored  mainly  by  the  women. 
The  average  Korean  believes  more  in  supersti- 
tion than  religion,  while  the  higher  classes  favor 
ancestor  worship  and  Confucianism.  In  the  put 
religion  in  Chosen  almost  invariably  has  been 
used  88  a  cloak  for  political  purposes,  not  ex- 
cluding Christianity.  There  are  many  different 
forms  of  beliefs,  including  Shamanism,  animism, 
fetishism,  and  nature  worship.  One  form  of 
religion  worships  the  Tan-gun,~  the  first  Korean 
King  of  legendary  history.  Christianity  came 


are  being  amicably  settled.  The  authorities  are 
endeavoring  to  save  the  old  temples  and  shrines 
from  ruin.  Church  property  as  such  is  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation. 

Educatioii.  Under  the  old  rCj^e  education 
was  universally  n^ected,  and  not  until  1894r-^ 
was  a  concerted  effort  made  to  establish  a 
responsible  school  system.  The  present  Govern- 
ment-General has  made  a  painstaking  study  of 
Chosen's  needs  in  education.  As  a  result,  the 
school  system  to-day  is  divided  into  three 
classes — common,  industrial,  and  special.  The 
common  school  aims  at  knowledge  necessary  for 
dail^  life  and  for  the  awakening  of  national 
patriotism.  In  this  branch  the  basis  for  tiie 
Koreans  still  is  the  Chinese  elassics,  with  as 
much  knowledge  as  is  possible  of  Japan  and 
Japanese.  Industrial  education  aims  at  the 
mastery  of  some  technical  trade  or  handicraft. 
The  special  class  of  schools  includes  the  higher 
arts  and  sciences,  together  with  law,  medicine, 
agriculture,  etc.,  and  training  in  the  special 
needs  of  Chosen.  Girls  are  educated  on  an  en- 
tire equality  with  bc^  Statistics,  up  to  March 
31,  1912,  are  as  follows: 
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SchoolB  maintained  aoldy  for  Japanese  stu- 
dents numbered  (March,  1912)  196,  with  732 
iBstmctors  and  21,287  students.  The  Koreans 
are  very  fond  of  private  Bchools;  these  num- 
bered 1721.  There  are  677  religious  schools, 
conducted  wholly  or  in  part  by  foreign  mission- 
aries. Old-fashicmed  schools,  such  as  give  in* 
struotion  to  hoye  only,  and  solely  in  ctassics  and 
sthios,  are  atiU  numerous.  The  authorities  are 
dealing  as  sympathetically  as  possible  with 
these,  BO  as  not  to  offend  the  people,  and  worthy 
literati  of  tbe  old  type  are  frequenUy  engaged 
as  instructors.  The  scheme  of  education  ad- 
vocated by  the  Government-General  retains 
much  of  Korean  systems,  such  as  the  study  of 


folklore  and  mythology  may  be  seen  from  Gale's 
article  on  "Korean  Beliefs,"  in  Folk-Lore  (Lon- 
don, 1900),  Allen,  Korean  Tales,  and  Amous, 
Koreas:  M&rchen  und  Legenden  {Ijcipzig,  18fl3), 
The  extensive  ethnological  collections  from 
Chosen  in  the  United  States  National  Museum 
at  Washington  have  been  described  by  X>r. 
Hough  in  the  Report  for  1891,  while  the  Ameri- 
con  Anihrvpoiogist  (Washington)  for  the  same 
Jeax  contains  an  article  by  Rockhill,  "Notes  on 
Some  of  the  Laws,  Customs,  and  Superstitions 
of  Korea."  The  very  interesting  games  of  the 
country  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  valuable 
special  monograph  by  Stewart  Culin,  Korean 
Oamet,  with  Notes  on  the  Corre*ponding  Qames 
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Chinese  classics,  writing,  and  the  Confucian 
ethics;  these,  however,  are  supplemented  and 
strengthened  by  a  knowledge  of  history,  lan- 
guages, other  literatures,  especially  Japanese, 
and  industrial  and  scientinc  training.  The 
educational  system  of  Chosen  is  being  western- 
ized as  much  as  possible.  The  ImperiiH  Rescript 
of  Jan.  0,  1912,  given  to  the  schools  of  Japan, 
has  been  extended  to  Chosen  and  is  read  on 
certain  days.  In  this  document  the  Emperor 
exhorts  the  students  towards  filial  piety,  affec- 
tion between  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and 
wives,  fidelity  to  friends,  modesty  of  demeanor, 

{lursuit  of  learning,  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
oyalty  to  the  Empire,  and  respect  for  the  laws. 
Army.  See  under  Japan. 
Xthnolo^.  The  position  of  Chosen  between 
China  and  Japan  makes  its  population  of  special 
interest  to  the  ethnologist  and  accounts  in  part 
for  their  mixed  racial  character.  Native  tra- 
ditions speak  of  two  primitive  races,  the  Sienpi 
and  the  Sanhan — one  Mongoloid,  the  other  per- 
haps more  Aino-like — who  by  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era  had  been  subjected  by  and  had 
merged  with  the  so-called  Kaori,  or  KaoH,  the 
ruling  people,  from  whom  the  country  has  been 
named.  Some  anthropologists  hold  that  the 
Koreans  were  of  more  positive  Asiatic  type  than 
the  Japanese,  but  had  sprung  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  ancestors  of  the  latter.  Others 
group  Japanese  and  Koreans  together,  believing 
that  the  Koreans  are  intermediate  between  the 
continental  and  insular  Mongoloid  peoples.  Still 
others  regard  them  as  a  mixed  race  from  Tungus, 
Indonesian,  and  Japanese  elements.  They  are 
somewhat  taller  and  more  robust,  with  much 
lighter  complexion  and  far  more  regular  features 
than  the  average  Mongol.  In  Chosen  three 
marked  types  may  be  recognized :  Korean- 
Manchu  (nearer  the  European  than  is  the  real 
Mongolic )  in  the  north  and  centre,  Malayo- 
Mongolic  in  the  south,  and  Aino  (traces  more 
or  less)  in  the  east  towards  Japan.  Some  have 
sought  a  Caucasian  (white)  element  in  the 
Koreans,  but,  unless  the  Aino  represent  a  sort 
of  proto-Caucasian  stoclc  of  great  antiquity  in 
east  Asia,  this  theory  is  very  weak  in  evidence. 
Pliysically  and  otherwise  the  Koreans  seem 
closely  related  to  the  people  of  the  Looehoo 
Islands.  The  extent  and  cliaracter  of  Korean 


of  China  and  Japan  (Philadelphia,  1895).  Ko- 
rean civilisation  undoubtedly  owes  much  to 
China.  Chosen,  besides  possessing  indigenous 
culture  elements,  perceptible  in  mythologj',  so- 
cial phenomena,  medicine,  folk  literature,  art, 
etc.,  has  preserved  a  number  of  proto-Sinitic 
characters  in  an  older  form  than  is  discoverable 
in  either  China  or  Japan.  The  Chinese  elements 
in  Korean  life,  also,  are  more  Chinese  than  in 
China.  Both  upon  China  and  Japan,  in  the 
matter  of  pottery  especially,  Chosen  has  exer- 
cised considerable  influence,  and  Chinese  recog- 
nition of  the  ceramic  art  of  the  Koreans  finds 
expression  in  poetry  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

Eiatory.  The  b^nnings  of  Korean  history 
are  associated  with  Ki-tse  (q.v.),  who  is  said  to 
have  founded  a  nation  here  some  time  after 
1122' B.C.  In  108  B.C.  the  country  was  annexed 
to  the  Chinese  Empire.  Boon  after  the  Christian 
era,  it  was  divided  among  three  petty  principali- 
ties called  the  San  Han.  About  960  one  of 
them,  called  Kori  or  Kory{),  became  paramount 
and  maintained  its  independence  during  a  bril- 
liant period  of  progress.  In  1392,  however,  a 
palace  revolution  took  place,  which  resulted  in 
the  overUirow  of  Buddhism,  the  banishing  of  the 
priests,  and  the  establishment  of  the  recent  and 
last  dynasty.  In  1592  Hideyoshi  (q.v.),  the 
Japanese  Regent,  sent  a  latge  invading  army 
into  Chosen  as  a  first  step  to  the  conquest  of 
Chfna,  His  armies  overran  the  country  as  far 
north  as  Ileijo  (Ping-yang)  and  Gensan  (Won- 
San),  but  on  the  arrival  of  Chinese  assistance 
Hideyoshi's  troops  were  gradually  driven  south- 
ward, and  in  ld97  they  were  recalled.  In  1627 
the  ManchuB  appeared  and  placed  the  country 
under  vassalage,  and  from  that  dato  until  1894 
a  tribute-bearing  mission  annually  visited  Pe- 
king. In  1864  the  King  died  without  having 
named  a  successor.  Yi-Hyong,  then  a  child  of 
12,  was  chosen,  and  his  father  appointed  Tai 
Wen  Kun  as  Regent.  For  nine  years  he  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  persecuted  the  Christians 
(leading  to  a  French  expedition  in  1866,  which 
accomplished  nothing) ,  and  rigorously  enforced 
the  policy  of  exclusiveness  and  the  doctrine  of 
"Korea  for  the  Koreans."  In  1871  a  United 
States  expedition,  sent  to  inquire  into  the  fatu 
of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  was  equally  fruitless.  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Japanese  to  be  tha.  Arst  to  i 
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make  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  iatercourse 
with  Chosen.  In  1870  they  formally  recognized 
the  independenoe  of  Chosen,  and  in  return  the 
port  of  FuBED  was  opened  to  their  trade,  as 
were  Gensan  in  1880  and  Jinsen  (Chemulpo)  in 
1881.  In  1882  Commodore  Shufeldt  secured  a 
treaty  of  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Korea.  This  was  followed  in  i»83  by  trea- 
ties with  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  in  1884 
with  Italy  and  Russia,  in  1S8(J  with  France,  in 
1892  with  Austria,  and  in  1887  with  China. 
Meanwhile  there  was  much  conflict  in  Korea 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Civilization 
party,  but  the  latter  triumphed.  Independence 
was  brouf^ht  about  by  the  (^ino-Japanese  War 
in  1894-95,  the  ostensible  cause  of  which  lay  in 
Japan's  etTorts  to  secure  reforms  in  Chosen  and 
thus  eliminate  hostile  Chinese  influence.  Both 
nations  sent  troops  to  help  Chosen  overcome  the 
Tong-hak  rebellion,  and  friction  between  the  two 
powtrs  was  thus  made  inevitable.  Active  hostile 
operations  were  at  once  begun  by  Japan  in 
Chosen,  though  war  was  not  declared  until  Aug. 
1.  18D4.  Following  the  decisive  victory  of 
Japan,  the  Korean  King  declared  his  independ- 
ence (Jan.  8,  1895),  and  the  Treaty  of  Sfaimo- 
noseki  confrrnicd  this.  Hiere  remained  after 
the  war  a  powerful  party,  headed  by  tlie  Queen, 
inimical  to  Japanese  influence.  In  October, 
]89i),  a  popular  tumult,  engineered  by  tlie 
Japanese  authorities,  broke  out  at  Kcijo 
{ Seoul ) ,  and  a  mob  invaded  the  palace  and 
murder(^d  the  Queen.  The  King  sought  refuge 
in  the  Russian  Embassy.  For  about  two  years 
the  Russian  influence  was  in  the  ascendancy, 
but  in  April,  1898,  the  contending  powers  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence of  Cliosen  and  pledging  themselves 
to  abstain  from  interference  with  the  internal 
afTairs  of  tlie  country.  In  1897  the  sovereign 
adopted  the  title  of  Emperor.  In  1903  the 
Korean  bank  of  the  lower  Oryoku  (Valu)  be- 
came tlie  scene  of  Russian  activity,  where  a 
valuable  timber  concession  had  been  secured, 
which  was  regarded  by  Japan  as  an  attempt  to 
occupy  Korean  territory.  (See  Russo^ Japanese 
Wab.)  The  first  landing  of  the  Japanese  troops 
was  begun  at  Jinsen  (Chemulpo),  Feb.  8,  1904, 
and  on  February  23  tile  Emperor  subscribed  to 
a  treaty  by  which,  in  return  for  the  guarantee  by 
the  Japanese  government  of  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Empire  and  the  safety  of  the 
Imperial  household,  he  bound  himself  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  Japanese  government  in  the 
execution  of  political  reforms  and  to  enter  into 
no  treaty  with  a  third  power  contravening  the 
terms  of  the  convention.  Practically  KorAn  in- 
dependence was  at  an  end  from  this  time.  On 
August  22  a  second  agreement  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  Japantrse  financial  and  diplo- 
matic advisers.  In  the  second  article  of  tlie 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth  (Sept.  5,  1905)  Russia 
rec<^iKed  the  paramount  position  of  Japan  in 
Korea,  and  in  November  the  Emperor  consented 
to  a  treaty  with  Japan  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Japanese  Resident  General  at 
Seoul,  who  should  have  entire  control  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  10U7  all  administrative  measures 
and  ofltcial  appointments  were  made  subject  to 
the  Japanese  Ileaident  General.  Japanese  sub- 
jects became  eligible  for  official  positions  in 
Chosen.  In  1909  the  administration  of  justice 
and  prisons  passed  to  Japan.  The  murder  in 
1909  of  Prince  Ito,  the  first  Resident  General, 
through  an  alleged  Korean  conspiracy,  only 


accelerated  the  absorption  of  the  country  into 
the  Japanese  Empire.  On  Aug.  23,  1910,  came 
the  end.  Chosen  was  formally  anne^^ed,  and  the 
name  Korea  abolished.  'Hie  Em'peror  was  de- 
posed, shorn  of  all  political  power,  and  given  the 
name  of  Prince  Yi.   See  Japan. 
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KOBE^AN  LAKOUAOE.  Korean  belongs  to 
the  agglutinative  class  of  languages  and  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Mongol-Tatar  languages 
and  the  Japanese.  It  is  entirely  distinct,  in  both 
aeniqa  and  structure,  from  Chinese,  which  has 
for  many  centuries  been  the  literary  language  of 
the  country  and  that  used  for  governmental 
documents,  correspondence,  etc.  Chinese  has 
never  been  a  spoken  language  in  Korea,  but  in- 
numerable words  have  been  borrowed  from  it 
and  incorporated  into  the  native  vocabulary. 
The  sounds,  however,  differ  widely  from  the 
sounds  of  modem  Chinese.  In  grammar  Korean 
is  almost  identical  with  Japanese,  which  stamps 
them  as  sister  languages.  In  words,  however, 
they  are  very  dissimilar,  barring  those  which 
both  languages  have  taken  from  uie  Chinese. 

In  the  native  Korean  there  is  no  proper  de- 
clension, case  heittg  indicated  by  certain  sepa- 
rable particles  (which  taken  by  themselves  have 
no  meaning)  affixed  to  the  stem  or  root,  the 
particles  used  for  each  particular  case  differing 
according  as  the  last  letter  of  the  root  is  a  con- 
sonant, a  vowel,  or  the  letter  I,  etc.  The  root 
itself  is  invariable.  There  is  no  proper  plural, 
and  genuine  pronouns  are  nearly  unknown. 
There  is  no  gramraatical  gender,  and  there  is  no 
grammatical  form  by  which  living  beinga  can 
be  distinguished  from  thin^.  The  verb,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  variety  and 
deftness  of  its  expressive  power.  One-fifth  of 
the  words  of  the  vocabulary  are  either  verba  or 
words  capable  of  taking  a  verbal  form.  There  is 
no  distinction  between  verb,  adjective,  and  ad- 
verb, and  even  the  preposition,  which  on  ^^ntac- 
tical  grounds  becomes  a  postposition,  is  a  part 
of  a  verb.  The  grammatical  variations  are  very 
numerous  and  are  said  to  average  300.  Some 
forms  perform  the  functions  of  punctuation,  and 
some  are  used  to  express  emphasis;  some  arc 
continuatives,  expressing  unfinished  action. 
There  are  participial,  gerundive,  and  interr<^- 
tive  forms,  and  forms  expressing  condition,  hy- 
potheais,  etc  The  verb  haa  no  number,  and  for 
the  three  persona  there  are  three  forms  of  civil- 
ity (which  ramify  the  verb  in  all  its  moods) 
— a  common  forni  used  in  speaking  to  inferiors, 
or  of  abstraction?,  or  the  like;  a  middle  form 
used  in  speaking  of  or  to  equals;  and  a  higher 
form  used  in  addressing  or  in  speaking  of 
superiors. 

Syntax  depends  largdy  on  position,  as  in  the 
Chinese  written  language.  The  word  which  gov- 
erns 18  invariably  placed  after  the  word  which 
is  governed ;  the  prepositions  indicating  case 
become  postpositions;  the  adjective  precedes  the 
noun  it  qualifies,  and  the  adverb  precedes  the  ad- 
jective or  verb;  the  dependent  clause  precedes 
the  independent,  and  tile  noun  precedes  the  verb 
which  governs  it. 

The  Korean  alphabet,  known  aa  Onmun  (the 
vnlgar  characters),  consists  of  11  vowels  and 
14  consonants.  The  letters  are  very  simple  and 
are  made  almost  entirely  of  combinations  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  strokes.  There  ia  no 
letter  f,  p  taking  its  place,  and  no  v  or  w,  which, 
however,  are  in  the  language  and  are  otherwise 
provided  for ;  b,  d,  j,  z,  and  g  are  wanting, 
though  discernible  in  speech  in  connection  with 
certain  euphonic  changes,  and  there  is  only  one 
letter  for  r  and  I,  neither  of  which  can  b^in  a 
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word,  their  place  I>eing  token  by  n,  so  that  Chi- 
nese liang  (ounce)  becomes  nyang.  A  word 
may  end  with  either  a  consonant  or  a  vowel, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  Japanese,  in  which 
every  syllable  is  open.  These  letters  are  grouped 
into  syllables,  arranged  in  columns,  which  are 
read  from  right  to  1^,  as  in  Chinese.  There  is 
a  cursive  form  used  in  the  popular  literature, 
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etc.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  written 
and  spoken  Korean  languages,  due  to  Chinese 
influence.  Each  has  peculiar  grammatical  forms, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  write  down  a  conversation 
verbatim.  There  are  no  dialects  in  Korean. 
Each  province,  of  course,  has  peculiarities  in  its 
speech,  but,  unlike  China,  a  Korean  can  make 
himself  understood  in  any  part  of  the  peninsula. 
The  language  is  very  musical,  full  of  mimetic 
words,  and  the  euphonic  tendency  is  strongly 
marked.  It  lends  itself  readily  to  oratory,  and 
the  verb,  usually  coming  last,  allows  of  the 
proper  climax. 

Korean  literature  is  mostly  written  in  Chi- 
nese and  consists  of  the  Chinese  classics  and 
books  relating  to  them,  Chinese  history  and  phi- 
losopl^,  works  on  government,  ethics,  and  the 
like.-  Many  of  them  are  valuable  and  throw  light 
on  the  interpretation  of  Chinese,  as  they  are 
accompanied  oy  the  native  syntactical  apparatus 
and  sometimes  with  translations  in  native  Ko- 
rean. The  vernacular  has  long  been  despised  by 
the  learned  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression, 
and  there-  is  little  of  much  value  in  Onmun. 
There  is  no  drama;  instead,  the  professional 
bttang-da,  or  story-t^ler,  recites  stories,  some  of 
which  last  for  two  days.  There  are  no  ballads; 
tales  are  numerous;  history,  and  stories  from 
the  Chinese,  moral  treatises,  and  translations 
from  standard  Chinese  works  practically  exhaust 
the  list.  Korean  fiction  is  not  of  a  high  stand- 
ard, but  is  read  extensively  by  all  classes,  es- 
pecially by  the  women.  Korea  has  produced  a 
few  valuable  works,  chief  among  which  is  the 
Pi-go,  an'  encyclopsedia  in  112  volumes.  Poetry 
is  all  lyric  There  is  no  Korean  epic.  Poetry 
deals  mainly  with  nature  and  homely,  rather 
trivial  subjects.  The  native  lanjj^iage,  however, 
has  already  emerged  from  its  obscurity.  The 
new  political  changes  of  1897  were  proclaimed 
in  Onmun. 

Bibliography.  Works  on  the  subject  are  al- 
ready quite  numerous,  but  their  value  to  the 
general  reader  ia  minimized  by  the  great  diver- 
sity of  transliteration  systems  employed.  The 
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apptindix  to  Griffls,  Gorea,  the  Hermit  Nation 
(9th  cd..  New  York,  1911),  gives  much  biblio- 
graphical information.  The  most  useful  works 
are:  Dictionnaire  Cor^en-franfaia,  hy  the  French 
misBionaries  (Yokohama,  1880),  and  Oram- 
maire  Oor6e»e  (ib.,  1881);  Underwood,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Korean  Spoken  Language,  with  a 
Korean- English  vocabulary  (ib.,  1890)  ;  Scott, 
Corean  Manual  (Seoul,  1893);  Gale,  Korean- 
English  Dictionary  (London,  1897);  Ban-Y6ng 
Cha  Tydn:  A  Korean-English  Dictionary  (Yoko- 
hama, 1897);  Allen,  Korean  Tales  (New  York, 
1880 ) ;  a  rich  mine  oi  information  in  the  Korean 
Repository  (5  vols.,  Seoul,  1893-98)  uid  its 
successor,  the  Korean  Review  (ib.,  1901  et 
seq. ) ;  H.  B.  Hulbert,  "The  Korean  Language," 
in  Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  Report,  190S 
(Washington,  1904) ;  id..  The  Passing  of  Korea 
(New  York,  1906)  ;  A.  H.  Lay,  "Study  of  Corcan 
from  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Student  of  the  Jap- 
anese Language,"  in  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
Transactions,  vol.  xxxiv  (Yokohama,  1906). 

KOREN,  ki/rSn,  Johk  (1S61-  ).  An 
American  statistician,  born  at  Deeorah,  Iowa. 
He  graduated  from  Luther  College  in  his  native 
town  and  from  tlie  Concordia  Seminary  at  St. 
Imhib  and  then  studied  abroad.  After  1884  he 
lived  in  Boston.  For  several  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  religious  work;  in  I89I  he  was  special 
expert  in  Europe  for  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor;  and  in  1893  he  studied  the  Oothenburg 
system  of  controlling  the  liquor  problem  in 
Burope.  He  was  employed  by  the  Committee 
of  Fifty  to  investigate  the  use  of  Uquor  in  IS94- 
90  and  later  was  engaged  as  an  expert  special 
■gent  by  the  United  Stotes  Census  Bureau.  In 
1013  he  served  as  president  of  the  American  Sta- 
tistical Association.  His  publications  include; 
Economic  Aspect  of  the  Liquor  Problem  ( 1899)  ; 
The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects; 
and  various  official  bulletins. 

EOObESHAN  ECCLESIA,  The,  or  Chubcii 
Abchtbiumphant.  a  communistic  body,  founded 
by  Cyrus  R.  Teed  (bom  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1839, 
and  a  physician  by  profession).  The  terms 
Koreshan,  Koreshanity,  etc.,  are  derived  from 
KOresh,  the  Hebrew  form  of  Cyrus.  They  have 
a  community  at  Estero,  Lee  Co.,  Fla.  They-  hold 
that  the  earth  is  a  hollow  sphere,  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  which  we  live  and  within  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  move.  It  is  claimed  that  Teed 
is  "the  new  Messiah  now  in  the  world."  They 
have  an  organ,  The  Flaming  Sioord,  published  at 
Estero.  Consult  Hinds,  American  Conmunities 
(Chicago,  1902). 

K<KBIAKS  (reindeer  pewle).  One  of  the 
northeastern  members  of  the  Siberian  section  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  They  inhabit  the  country 
(coast  and  interior)  between  the  Tchuktchis  and 
the  Kamtchadales  and  are  in  part  fishermen  and 
in  part  wandering  or  eemisettlcd  herdsmen, 
whose  possession  of  the  reindeer  has  raised  them 
above  the  condition  of  some  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  both  physically  and  mentally.  Tlie  Ko- 
riaks  number  some  5000  and  are  divided  Into 
several  tribes.  Some  ethnologists  include  them 
in  the  Paleasiatic  group,  which  consists  of  races 
once  of  mortf  southern  range,  but  now  driven 
to  the  northeast  by  advancing  peoples  from  the 
Asiatic  interior.  The  languages  of  the  Koriaks, 
Tchuktchis,  and  Kamtchadales  seem  to  be  re- 
lated. Consult:  Kennan,  Tent  Life  in  Siberia 
(New  York,  1870-79);  Winkler,  Uralaltaische 
Vdlker  und  Sprachen  (Berlin,  1884) ;  Jochelson, 
"The  Koryak,"  in  Memoirs  of  the  American  Mu- 


seum of  Natural  History,  vol.  vi  (New  Toric, 

1905). 

EOOtlN  (African  name).  The  OMtunon  ga- 
zelle (q.v.)  of  north  Africa. 

KOmTKA,  k6r-2hlst^,  KuiL  ton  (1825- 
1908).  An  Austrian  geographer  and  technolo- 
gist. He  was  bom  at  Briiaau  in  Moravia,  stud- 
ied at  Vienna,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a 
student  in  the  school  of  mining  and  forestry  at 
Schemnitz.  In  1851-93  he  was  professor  of 
mathematics  and  geodesy  in  the  German  poly- 
technical  school  at  Prague.  He  exerted  a  wide 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  technical  and 
professional  schools  of  Austria.  He  was  also 
much  occupied  in  orographioal  and  hypsomet- 
rical  studies  and  explored  several  of  the  moun- 
tainous r^ions  of  Europe,  where  he  obtained  a 
large  number  of  levels  and  lieights.  From  1867 
to  1869  he  was  a  representative  in  the  Diet  of 
Bohemia  and  in  the  Vienna  Reichsrat.  Besides 
numerous  memoirs,  mostly  written  in  German 
and  in  French,  he  wrote  for  many  reviews  and 
journals.  Among  his  principal  works  may  be 
mentioned:  Stvdien  Uber  die  Methoden  und  dia 
Benutzung  hypaometrisoher  Arbeiten  (Gotha, 
1858) ;  Die  Markgrafechaft  Mahren  und  dam 
Uerzogtum  Schlesien  in  ihren  geographiscken 
Verhiiltnissen  (Vienna,  1860)  ;  Hypsometric  ffom 
Miihren  and  Schlesien  ( Brttnn,  1863 ) ;  Der  hohere 
polytechnische  Unterricht  in  Deutschland,  der 
Schureiz,  in  Frankreich,  Belgien  und  England 
(Gotha,  1863);  Die  Hohe  Tatra  (ib.,  1864); 
Das'  Mittel-  und  Sandateingebirge  in  Bdhmen 
(Prague,  1860);  Das  leer-  und  Rieaengebirge 
(ib.,  1877);  Venseickniaa  der  trigonometrischen 
Bohen  von  Bohmm  (ib.,  1884). 

KOBMOOZBAKTA,  k3r^«a-ba'ny6.  See 
Kremttitz. 

EOBN,  kftm,  Abthub  (1870-  ).  A  Ger- 
man physicist,  bom  in  Breslau  and  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Freiburg,  Leipzig,  Paris,  and 
Berlin.  In  1895  he  became  docent  at  Munich, 
where  he  was  professor  of  physics  in  1903-08. 
He  then  removed  to  Charlottenburg.  His  pub- 
lished writings  and  experiments  cover  many , 
branches  of  physics  and  related  mathematics, 
but  he  is  probably  beat  known  for  his  work  on 
the  pot«itial  tiieory.  Besides  articles  in  Ger- 
man and  French  technical  journals  (eepecially 
the  Berichte  der  hayriachen  Akademie  and 
Comptea  rertdvs  de  I'Acad^^  des  Sciences)  he 
published :  Theorie  der  Gravitation  und  der 
elektrischen  Erscheinungen  auf  Orundlage  der 
Rydrodynamik  {2d  ed.,  1896)  ;  Lehrbuch  der  Po- 
tentialtheorie  (1899-1901);  Freie  und  erzivunff- 
ene  Bchtoingungen  (1010);  Elektriaohe  Fenn- 
photographie  (2d  ed.,  1007 ) ;  ffondbwJk  der 
Phototelegraphie  und  Telautographie  (1011),  of 
particular  importance  because  Kom  devised  a 
telephotographic  system  known  by  his  name. 

EOBNEMANN,  kAr'ne-m&n,  EBN8-r  (1868- 
).  A  German  historian,  born  in  Rosenthal 
and  educated  at  Giessen  arid  Berlin.  In  I89B 
he  became  docent  of  ancient  history  at  Giessen 
and  in  1902  professor  at  Tflbingen.  Witili  Leh- 
mann-Haupt,  of  Liverpool,  he  rounded  in  1903 
Klio,  a  periodical  devoted  to  ancient  history. 
Among  his  publications  mention  should  be  made 
of  Die  historische  Schriftatellerei  des  C.  Aainius 
Pollio  (1896);  Zur  Oeachichte  der  Oracchenzeit 
( 1903 )  ;  Die  neue  Livinsepitome  aua  Oxyrhyn- 
chus  (1904);  Kaiser  Hadrian  und  der  letzte 
grosae  Hiatoriker  von  Rom  ( 1005 ) ,  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  Augustan  history  and  attempts 
to  prove  that  Lollius  Urbioua  was  a  great  his- 
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torian;  Prieaterkodea  tn  der  Regia  und  die 
Bntetehung  der  altrdmiaehen  Paeudogeaehiehte 
(1912). 

XOBNEB,  ker'nSr,  Chbibtian  GkynraiED 
(1750-1831).  A  German  jurist  and  friend  of 
Sdiiller,  bom  at  Leipzig.  He  studied  law  at 
GOttincen  and  Leipzig  and  in  1783  became  chief 
councilor  of  the  consistory  at  Dresden,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  o^ce  of  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  17D0,  aod  in  1811  returned  to  the 
appellate  court.  His  home  was  a  gathering 
place  for  the  literary  men  of  the  time.  He  cor- 
responded with  Goethe  axtd  was  very  intimate 
with  Schiller,  who  lived  with  him  much  of  the 
time  between  1785  and  1787.  During  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  Leipzig  he  was  Russian  gov- 
ernment counselor  and  then  entered  the  Prus- 
sian service  (1815)  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
state  councilor  and  later  Privy  Councilor  in  the 
new  Ministry  of  Education.  His  best-known 
work  was  the  anonymous  Aeathetiache  Anaiohten 
( 1808 ) ,  but  of  greater  importance  is  Schillers 
Brief  tcechsel  mit  Korner  (ed.  by  Goedeke,  Leip- 
zig, 1874;  by  Oeieer,  Stuttgart,  18»e-9e).  He 
also  prepared  the  flrst  coHed»d  edition  of  Schil- 
ler's works  (1812-15)  and  Poetiaoher  'Nachlaaa 
Theodor  Komera  (1815).  Hia  collected  works 
are  edited  by  Stern  (Leipzig,  1881).  Consult 
Jonas,  Briefwechael  Wilhelma  von  Humboldt  mit 
Korner  (Berlin,  1880),  and  id.,  KSmer,  hio- 
graphiache  Naohrichten  Hher  ihn  und  sein  Haua 
(ib.,  1882). 

K5BNEB,  Kabl  Thbodob  (1791-1813).  A 
German  poet,  son  of  C.  G.  Ktirner,  born  in  Dres- 
den, Sept.  23,  1791.  He  studied  mining  engi- 
neering at  Freiberg  and  law  at  Leipzig.  In  1810 
he  puUished  Knospen  (Buds),  a  volume  of  im- 
mature poems  that  were  received  with  favor. 
He  was  appointed  court  dramatist  at  Vienna  in 
1813,  but  he  gave  up  this  career  to  enlist  in  the 
War  of  Liberation  in  Lfltzow's  Free  Corps. 
There  he  served  as  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  and 
there  he  wrote  his  war  songs,  Leier  und  8chwert 
( 1814),  in  which  Ms  genius  and  German  patriot- 
ism find  a  high  expression.  The  songs  were  set 
to  music  by  Karl  Maria  von  Weber  and  had 
much  effect  in  maintaining  a  German  warlike 
spirit.  .One  of  the  most  stirring  of  them,  "Das 
Schwertlied,"  was  composed  but  a  few  hours 
before  his  death  in  battle  at  Liltzow,  Aug.  26, 
1813.  Of  KUmer's  dozen  or  more  comedies  and 
librettos.  Die  Braut  (1812)  and  Der  grUne  Dom- 
ino  (1812)  were  very  successful.  Zriny,  an  his- 
torical drama,  is  tiie  most  ambitious  of  hia 
works.  His  dramas  show  the  influence  of  Schil- 
ler (q.v.)  and  Kotzehne  (q.v.).  The  best  edi- 
tions of  KOmer  are  by  Streckfuss  (1834),  Wolf 
(1858),  Kofahl  (1895),  Wildenow  (1900),  and 
Gensischen  (1902).  Hia  Poetise)^  Jiaehlaaa 
were  edited  by  hia  father  and  published  at  Leip- 
zig in  1815. 

Bibliography.  Biographical  and  critical 
studies  are  by  Bauer  ( Stuttgart,  1883 ) ,  Rogge 
(Wittenberg,  1801),  Kr^jenberg  (Dresden, 
1892),  Jaden  (ib.,  1896),  Feschel  and  Wildenow 
(Leipzig,  1898),  A.  Zipper,  in  Reektm  (ib., 
1000),  and  Peschel  (Dresden,  1901).  Consult 
also  Zeiner,  Kdmer  ale  Dramatiker  (Stockeran, 
1900),  and  Stmcker,  BeitrSge  eur  kritieehm 
W'Ordigung  der  dramatiachen  Dichtungen  K6r- 
nera  (no  place,  1910). 

KOBNOOLD,  kdrn'gdlt,  Ebich  (1807-  ). 
An  Austrian  composer,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able cases  of  musical  precocity  on  record,  bom 


Hay  29,  1897,  at  Braunau.  He  received  his  en- 
tire education  from  his  father,  the  musical 
critic  of  a  Vienna  paper.  When  only  11  years 
of  age,  he  wrote  a  pantomime,  Der  Schneemann, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Opera  of  Vi- 
enna in  1910.  The  following  year  Nikisch  per- 
formed his  OuvertHre  zu  einem  Sohauapiel,  op. 
4,  at  one  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts.  Soon 
afterward  the  boy  gave  a  concert  in  Berlin, 
which  was  attended  by  many  noted  musicians 
(Humperdinck,  Sinding,  Muck,  Sranbrich),  who 
were  unanimous  in  their  admiration.  The  new 
works  performed  for  the  first  time  at  this  con- 
cert were  a  pianoforte  sonata  in  E,  a  piano 
trio  in  D,  and  a  suite  for  piano,  Marchenbilder. 
The  reception  accorded  the  youthful  composer 
was  nothing  short  of  sensational.  In  1912  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Stransky, 
played  the  overture,  op.  4.  Besides  the  compo- 
sitions mentioned  Komgold  wrote  a  second 
pianoforte  sonata  in  A,  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  in  Q,  a  sinfonietta  in  B  flat,  and  a  three- 
act  opera,  Der  Ring  dea  Polykratea  (1915). 
These  works  exhibit  not  only  genuine  inspira- 
tion, but  also  an  astonishing  skill  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  thematic  material  and  the  treat- 
ment of  orchestral  instruments.  As  yet  the 
boy  is  decidedly  under  the  influence  of  R. 
Strauss,  but  there  are  unmistakable  touches  of 
originality  which  hold  out  great  promise  for  the 
future. 

KOBOLEITEO,  kdr'O-lSo'kd,  VUDIUIB  (1863- 

■1921).  A  prominent  Russian  writer.  Bom  in 
Zhitomir  (Little  Russia),  of  Cossack  and  Polish 
ancestry,  he  inherited  the  peculiar  dreaminess 
of  Little  Russians  and  the  perennial  optimism 
of  the  Poles.  The  boy  lost  his  father  at  15,  and 
at  17  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Technological 
Institute  and  after  a  year  the  &&scow  Academy 
of  Agriculture,  where  he  held  a  scholarship.  For 
addressing  a  joint  student  petition  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  academy  he  was  exiled  to  the  Province 
of  Vologda.  Allowed  to  return  after  two  years, 
he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  ekin^  out  a  living 
as  publisher's  aBsiatant.  A  series  of  govern- 
mental persecutions  soon  ensued,  culminating  in 
1879  in  his  exile  to  Siberia.  The  six  years  spent 
by  this  most  impressionable  writer  in  the  wilds 
of  Siberia  furnished  him  precious  literary  mate- 
rial for  his  inimitable  Siberian  sketches.  Koro- 
lenko's  literary  career  really  began  in  1885, 
when  his  highly  original  ifakar^a  Dream  was 
published.  It  was  followed  by  The  Sakhalin 
Convict;  In  Bad  Company,  an  autobiographical 
romantic  tale;  Memoira  of  a  Siberian  Tourist, 
a  well-written  picaresque  novel;  and  The  Mut- 
muring  Foreat,  a  woodland  idyl  worthy  of  Tur- 
gener.  But  much  as  these  works  increased 
Korolenko's  fame,  it  was  his  fascinating  psycho- 
logical novel,  The  Blind  Musician  (1886),  that 
put  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Russian  writers 
of  his  time.  Unfortunately  the  author  did  not 
follow  up  this  artistic  performance,  and,  save 
his  Prokhor  and  the  Students,  an  ambitious 
novel  whose  serial  publication  was  interrupted 
by  the  censor  in  1887,  all  hia  subsequent  fiction 
was  confined  to  short  stories  such  as  At  Night, 
a  study  of  child  life;  The  Old  Bell-Ringer,  a 
beautiful  spring  idyl;  Yom  Kippur,  a  sympa- 
thetic tale  of  Jewish  life;  Easter  Night,  a  charm- 
ing little  story  full  of  color;  and  three  more 
recent  sketches  written  In  Korolenko's  best  style 
— The  Frost,  The  Royal  Coachman,  and  The 
Last  Ray.  After  1900,  when  Korolenko  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  Ruaskoye  Bogats^vo,  the 
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amount  of  his  purely  literary  work  decreased. 
As  a  publicist  he  wrote  The  Year  of  Famine 
(1893),  prompted  by  the  hard  times  then  af- 
flicting RusBia;  Without  a  Language  (1805), 
giving  his  impressions  of  America;  and  Prevent 
Cuatoms  (1910),  an  eloquent  plea  in  favor  of 
the  abolition  of  the  liquor  trade.  His  latest 
longer  production  is  A  History  of  my  Contem- 
porary (2  vols.,  1911-12),  an  autobiographical 
work.  His  sixtieth  anniversary  was  celebrated 
in  19 13  with  great  enthusiasm  throughout 
Russia. 

Korotenko  is  a  notable  representative  of  the 
older  traditions  in  Russian  literature.  His  art, 
which  has  the  classical  simplicity  of  Turgeaev, 
is  a  consummate  blending  of  realism  and  roman- 
ticism, revealing  a  sympathetic  and  optimistic 
soul,  and  since  Turgenev  no  writer  has  used 
better  Russian.  Korolenko's  principal  works 
have  long  been  translated  into  English,  French, 
and  Qerman.  Consult  J.  Mackenzie,  "A  Contem- 
porary Russian  Writer,"  in  Oentleman'a  Maga- 
zine, vol.  cclxxxviii  (London,  1900),  and  Sergy^ 
Perski,  Contemporary  Ruaaian  Hoveliata,  trans- 
lated from  the  Frendk  by  F.  EiBemann  (Boston, 
1913). 

KOBdS,  CsoMA  DE.    See  CsouA  de  Kobos. 

KtiBdS,  ke'rgsh,  Naqt,  and  Kis.  Two  towns 
of  Hungary. — Nagy,  or  Gbeat  Kobos,  is  a 
market  town  in  the  County  of  Pest,  56  miles 
by  rail  southeast  of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary, 
F  3).  It  has  steam  mills  and  is  in  an  agricul- 
tural, wine-growing,  and  stock-raising  region. 
It  is  noted  for  its  melons.  There  are  a  higher 
Gymnasium  with  a  good  library,  a  teachers'  sem- 
inary, and  important  local  archives.  Pop.,  1900, 
26,638;  1910,  28,575,  mostly  of  the  Magyar  Re- 
formed faith. — Kis.  or  Little  Kdetis,  Ties  in  a 
farming  district,  about  38  miles  southwest  of 
Nagy  K8rOB.  Pop.,  1900,  9271;  1910,  11,562. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Petbfi,  the  Hungarian 
poet. 

KOBBIGtrU,  kOr^-gOm.   See  Habtbeest. 

KORSAKOFF,  N.  A.  RiMSKT-.  See  RncsKT- 
KoBSAKOFF,  Nicholas  AmffiETEvrrcB. 

KOBSCHELT,  kOr'sbfilt,  Euoen  ( 1858- 
) .  A  German  zodlocist,  bom  at  Zittau. 
He  studied  in  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  Freiburg, 
where  he  obtained  bis  degree  in  1882.  From 
1882  to  1884  he  was  assistant  in  the  Zoologisches 
Institut  in  Leipzig;  in  1885  he  was  appointed 
privatdocent  at  Freiburg  and  in  1887  at  Berlin; 
In  1892  he  became  professor  of  zoOlogy  and  com- 
parative anatomy  in  Marburg,  ms  writings 
include:  Ueber  die  Entstehung  und  Bedeutung 
der  verglcichenden  Zellenelemente  des  Insecteno- 
variuma  (1886);  Lehrhuch  der  vergleichcnden 
Enticicklungsgefichichte  der  loirbelloaen  Thiere 
(1890-93;  trans,  into  Eng.  aa  Text-Book  of  the 
Embryology  of  Invertebrates,  1895-1900),  with 
K.  Heider;  XJeher  die  Entwicklung  von  Dreia- 
sena  polymorpha  Pallas  (1891);  Beitrage 
Cur  Bnttcicklungsgeschichte  der  Kephalopoden 
(1802).  His  later  writings  were  larg4y  in 
collaboration. 

KtfBTE,  ker'tc,  Gustat  (1862-  ).  A 
German  archseolo^st,  bom  in  Berlin  and  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  GOttingen,  Munich, 
and  Berlin.  He  traveled  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
became  docent  at  Gtfttingen  in  1880  and  pro- 
fessor at  Rostock  in  1881,  and  in  1905  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the'  German  Archseological 
Institute  at  Rome.  In  1907  he  succeeded  Dil- 
they  at  the  University  of  Gdttingen.   Among  his 


important  works  on  ancient  art  are:  Die  antik^ 
Skulptur  au8  Baeotien  (1878);  Irilicvi  delle 
urne  ctruske  (1890,  1896),  continuing  Brunn'a 
work;  Etruakiscke  Spiegel  (1884-97),  with 
Klugmann,  a  continuation  of  Gerhard's  work; 
a  summary  (1904)  of  excavations  wbich  he  and 
his  brother  made  at  Gordium  in  1900. 

KttBTING,  kgr'Wng,  Gustav  (1845-1913). 
A  German  philologist,  whose  special  branch  is 
Romance  and  English.  He  was  born  in  Dresden 
and  taught  there  after  four  years  of  study  at 
Leipzig  (1863-67).  He  went  to  Miinster  in 
1876  and  in  1892  to  Kiel  aa  professor  of  Ro- 
mance philology.  In  1879  he  became  editor  witii 
Koscbwitz  of  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  neufranzdaiache 
Bprache  und  Litteratur  and  in  the  following 
year  of  Fransoaiache  Studien.  His  more  impor- 
tant works  are:  Deber  die  Quellen  des  Roman 
de  Rou  (1867) ;  Diktys  und  Dares:  Ein  Beitrag 
eur  Geachichte  der  Tro fa-Sage  (1874)  ;  Pe- 
trarcd's  Leben  und  Werke  (1878);  Qeschiohte 
der  Literatur  Italiens  (1878-84);  Soccoockm 
Le&en  und  Wwke  (1880) ;  Die  dnfUnge  der  Re- 
naissancelitteratur  in  Italien  (1882) ;  the  very 
useful  EncyklopUdie  und  Methodologie  der  ro- 
maniachen  Philologie  (1884-88)  SLud  Lateiniaoh- 
Romxmiachea  Worterbuoh  (3d  ed.,  1907)  ;  Orund- 
riaa  der  Qeachichte  der  englischen  Litteratur 
(1887;  5th  ed.,  1910);  Formenlehre  der  fran- 
eiisischen  Sprache  ( 1893-98 )  .—Heinbich  (1859- 
00),  a  brother  of  Gustav,  like  him  was  a 
Romance  scholar.  He  was  bom  in  Leipzig,  be- 
came privatdocent  in  1885,  luid  in  1889  profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  wrote: 
Oeschichte  des  franzSaiachen  Romans  im  sieb- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  (2d  ed.,  1891)  ;  Neugriech- 
iach  und  Romaniach  (1896)  ;  Bemerkungen  Uber 
den  Begriff  und  die  Teile  des  grammatischen 
Satzea  (1905);  Adolf  Turold,  R<yman  (1906); 
Etymologi8ch.es  WSrterbuch  der  franzSsiehe 
Sprache  (1908);  Etymologiackes  Lehr-  und 
FremdvoQrteriuoh  der  deutsche  SpracJte  (1910). 

KOBTTTK,  kCr'tym,  Kabl  Arnold  (1745- 
1824),  A  German  physician  and  author,  born 
at  MUlheim-on-the-Ruhr,  Rhenish  Prussia.  He 
studied  and  practiced  medicine  at  Duisburg  and 
afterward  at  Bochum,  and  besides  several  medi- 
cal works  wrote  Verteidigung  der  Alchemie 
(1789),  also  treatises  on  bee  culture  and  anti- 
quarian subjects.  But  he  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  Leben,  Meinungen  und 
Thaten  von  Hieronymua  Jobs  dem  Kandidaten 
(1784),  a  grotesque,  comical  epic,  which  subse- 
quently went  through  many  editions  under  the 
title  Die  Jobsiade  (new.ed.  by  Bierbaum,  Leip- 
zig, 1906) .  Consult  Delcke,  Der  Jobsiaden- 
dichter  Karl  Arnold  Kortums  ( Miilheim-on-the- 
Ruhr,  1893 ) ,  and  id.,  Des  Jobaiadendtckters 
K.  A.  Kortum:  Lebensgeschickte  von  ihm  selbst 
erzahlt  (Dortmund,  1910). 

KOBVEI,  kOr'vl.  An  ancient  abbey  of  Ger- 
many.  See  CoBVEi. 

KOBYAKS.   See  Kobiaks. 

KOS.   See  Cos. 

KOSCHAT,  kyshAt,  Thouas  (1845-1914). 
An  Austrian  oompoeer,  bom  at  Viktring,  near 
Kli^fenfurt.  He  entered  the  University  of  Vi- 
enna to  study  natural  science,  but  his  love  for 
music  caused  him  to  abandon  bis  scientific  stud- 
ies, and  he  became  a  member  of  the  chorus  at 
the  Royal  Opera,  In  1874  be  joined  the  cathe- 
dral choir  and  in  1878  the  court  cliapel.  The 
instantaneous  success  and  immense  popularitj- 
of  his  first  quartets  for  male  voices  in  CariE 
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thian  dialect,  puUished  In  1871,  determined  him 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  this  field.  Ut< 
most  simplicity  of  musical  structure,  coupled 
with  genuine  feeling,  tender  pathos,  and  a 
roguish  humor,  impart  to  these  impretentioua 
compositions  the  true  character  of  the  folk  song. 
Koschat  always  wrote  both  words  and  music. 
Consult  K.  Krobath,  Thomas  Koaohat,  der 
BSnger  Kdrntena  (Leipzig,  1012). 

E08CHWITZ,  kAsbMts,  Emtabd  (1851- 
).  A  Romance  philologist,  born  at  Bres- 
lau.  In  1877  he  became  docent  at  Strassburg 
and  afterward  was  made  professor  at  Greifswald 
and  Marburg.  His  specialty  is  French  and  Pro- 
vencal. His  works  include:  Veber  die  Ckanaon 
du  Voyage  de  Charlemagne  ( 1875;  new  ed., 
1007) ;  an  edition  of  that  Chanson  (1883) ;  Lea 
plug  Anciens  Monummts  de  la  Lattgue  FmngoMe 
(1879;  tfth  ed.,  1907);  Commeniar  ffu  den  9.U- 
eeten  franzoeischen  BpT^hdeKhmSlem  (1886); 
JiaiframStiiKhe  Formimlehre  naoh  ihrem  Lout- 
atande  (1888);  Lea  parler«  Pariaiena  (1898; 
4th  ed.,  1911);  Zur  Auaaprache  dea  Framd- 
aiachen  (1892);  Framoaiaohe  Novellistik-  und 
Roman-litteratur  iiber  1870-71  ( 1893 ) ;  Die  pro- 
vensaliachen  Feliber  und  ihre  Vorganger  ( 1804 ) ; 
Qrammaire  historique  de  la  langue  dea  F6librea 
(1804);  Anleitttng  zum  Studium.der  franzo- 
aiachen  Philologie  (1887;  3d  ed.,  1907) ;  Jftr^, 
pokmeprovengaldeF.Miatral{\9Wi)l  AltframaS- 
aiachea  Cebungabuoh  (1884;  4th  ed.,  1911),  with 
Wendelin  F^rster.  Koschwitz  was  edit<»r  of  sev- 
eral philolo^cal  periodicals. 

EOSCrUSKO,  kds'f-fisOcd.  A  city  and  the 
county  scat  of  Attala  Co.,  Miss.,  75  miles  north- 
east of  Jackson,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
(Map:  Mississippi,  F  4).  It  containa  the  Cen- 
tral MississKipi  Colle^  (Baptist),  a  school  for 
ne^oes,  ana  has  cotton  and  oil  milla,  wood- 
working establishments,  and  ice  plants.  It  was 
first  incorporated  in  1868.  Pop.,  1900,  2078; 
1910,  2385. 

KOSCItTSEO,  kOs'I-fis'kd,  Mount.  The  high- 
eat  elevation  of  the  Australian  Alps,  being 
7328  feet  high  and  situated  north  of  the  bound- 
ary between  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  and 
about  76  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  (Map: 
New  South  Wales,  Ed).  In  1897  a  meteorolog- 
ical station  was  Established  on  its  summit. 

EOSCIUSZKO,  k6s-ch<>osh^6,  Tadeusz  ( 1746- 
1817).  A  Polish  patriot.  He  was  born  Feb. 
12,  1746,  at  Mereczowszczyzna,  near  Novogru- 
dek,  in  Lithuania,  being  descended  from  an  an- 
cient but  impoverished  Lithuanian  family.  He 
received  his  military  education  at  Warsaw  and 
at  the  military  academy  of  Versailles  and  became 
a  captain  in  the  Polish  army.  In  1776  he  left 
his  native  coiuitry  and  embarked  for  America. 
Letters  of  recommendation  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  obtained  for  him  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion, Oct.  18,  1776,  and  he  was  attached  to  Gen- 
eral Galea's  army  operating  in  northern  New 
York.  The  excellent  strategic  position  taken  by 
the  American  army  at  Bemis  Heights,  near  Sar- 
atoga, was  largely  planned  by  Kosciuezko.  Ue 
was  engaged  as  chief  engineer  in  constructing 
the  fortifications  at  West  Point  and  became  ad- 
jutant to  General  Washington.  In  1780-81  he 
served  under  General  Greene  in  the  South  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  pence  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress  with  the  brevet  of  brigadier  general 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
eiunati.  He  returned  to  Poland  in  17S6  and 
three  years  later  was  made  major  general  in  the 
Polish  aru^.   In  the  campaign  of  1792,  foUow- 


ii^  tm  the  repudiation  hy  Ruasift  of  the  otmsti* 

tution  of  May  3,  1791,  and  the  invasion  of  Po- 
land, Kosciuszko,  aa  lieutenant  general  under 
Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  with  4000  Polish 
troops  held  at  bay  a  Russian  army  of  18,000 
men  at  Dubienka  (July  17),  inflicted  a  loss  of 
4000  men  on  the  enemy,  and  effected  his  retreat 
with  a  total  loss  of  90.  After  the  submission 
of  King  Stuiislas,  which  was  followed  by  the 
second  partition  of  Poland,  Kosciuszko  took  up 
his  residence  in  Leipzig.  When  the  Poles  rose 
in  arms  against  their  foreign  oppressors  in  1704, 
he  was  made  Dictator,  and  on  April  4  with  a 
force  of  4000  peasants,  mostly  armed  with 
scythes,  he  defeated  an  army  of  6000  Russians, 
who  were  marching  on  Cracow,  at  Raclawice. 
On  April  17  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  rose  and 
expelled  the  Russian  troops.  Kosciusko  insti- 
tuted a  provisional  government,  but,  discour- 
aged by  the  prevailing  anarchy,  he  soon  laid 
down  the  dictatorship.  He  marched  against  the 
Russians,  but  had  to  encounter  a  powerful  en- 
emy in  Uie  Prussians,  who  advanced  to  the  aid 
of  the  Russians.  He  was  defeated  at  Szczeko- 
czyn,  June  6,  1794,  and  retreated  to  Warsaw, 
which  he  defended  successfully  against  the  be- 
si^^ing  forces  of  the  enemy.  In  this  hour  of 
trial  Kosciuszko  was  proof  against  the  most 
tempting  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
King.  In  the  fall  he  took  tiie  field  once  more 
with  an  army  of  20,000  regular  troops  and  some 
40,000  ill-armed  peasants.  On  October  10  the 
Poles  were  decisively  defeated  at  Maclejowice  by 
an  allied  army  of  thrice  their  strength,  and  Kos- 
ciuszko, covered  with  wounds,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  after 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  restored  ■ 
him  to  liberty  in  1796,  gave  him  an  estate  with 
1500  peasants,  and  handed  to  him  his  sword, 
which  Kosciuszko  declined  to  receive,  saying, 
"I  have  no  more  need  of  a  sword,  as  I  have  no 
longer  a  country."  He  afterward  gave  up  the 
estate  and  sent  back  from  London  the  money 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
1707  he  received  a  pension  and  a  grant  of  land, 
but  returned  to  Europe  after  the  passage  of  the 
Alien  Act  by  Congress.  When  Napoleon,  in 
1806,  formed  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land, Kosciuszko  felt  himself  restrained  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  it  by  his  promise  to  the 
Emperor  Paul.  The  address  to  the  Poles  pub- 
lished in  his  name  in  the  Moniteur  was  a  fabri- 
cation. In  1814  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander entreating  him  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the 
Poles  in  foreign  countries  and  to  make  himself 
constitutional  King  of  Poland.  He  released  from 
servitude,  in  1817,  the  peasants  on  his  own  es- 
tate in  Poland.  His  death  took  place  Oct.  15, 
1817,  at  Solothum,  Switzerland,  as  a  result  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  His  remains  were  removed 
to  Cracow  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  were 
laid  by  the  side  of  those  of  John  Sobieski.  A 
cairn  built  up  of  small  stones  brought  together 
by  his  admirers  stands  upon  a  hill  in  the  suburbs 
of  Cracow,  which  commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
cily,  tiie  Vistula,  and  the  distant  mountains. 
Kosoinszko  was  a  convinced  democrat  and  be- 
lieved in  alMoiute  equality  before  the  law,  but 
the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  his  country  com- 
pelled him  to  resort  to  half  meaBurea,  He  wrote 
the  Manfvuvrea  of  Horse  Artillery  (Nuw  York, 
1808)  and  a  description  of  the  campaign  of  1792 
(vol,  xvi  of  E.  Kaczynski'a  l^ketch  of  tha  Polaa 
and  Poland,  Posen,  1843). 
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BibUography.  A  biography,  with  eollection 
of  dpcuments  relating  to  K(»ciuszko'B  career, 
was  published  by  Komma  at  Cracow  in  1894. 
Consult  also:  Rychlicki,  Eoaciuazko  and  the 
Partition  of  Poland  (Cracow,  1872) ;  A.  W.  W. 
Evans,  Memoir  of  Thaddeua  Kosciuszko,  Poland's 
Hero  and  Patriot  (Cincinnati,  1883);  M.  I.  J. 
Griffin,  "General  Tbaddeus  Kosciuszko,  Father 
of  American  Artillery  Service  of  the  United 
States,"  in  American  Catholio  Hiatorical  Re- 
searches, Tol.  vi  (17.  8.,  Philadelphia,  1910). 
There  are  bit^aphies  in  German  by  Falken- 
stein  ( Leipzig,  1834 ) ,  in  French  by  Chodzko 
(Paris,  1837),  in  Polish  by  Pass^ovsk'i  (Cracow, 
1872 )  ;  also  a  brief  monograph  by  Arnold,  Ta- 
deuaz  Kosciuszko  in  dcr  deutschcK  Litteratur 
(Berlin,  1898). 

KOSEOABTEN,  k^ze-gfir'teQ,  Johann  Gott- 
RIZD  LUDwm  (1792-1860).  A  German  Orient 
taliat,  philolojrist,  and  historian,  born  at  Alten- 
kirdien,  island  of  Rflgen,  the  son  of  Kosc^rten 
the  poet.  He  studied  theolt^y  and  philosophy  at 
Greifswald,  where  he  became  adjunct  professor 
in  both  these  branches  after  two  years  in  Paris 
(1812-14)  devoted  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  was  called  to  Jena  in  1817  and  re- 
called to  Greifswald  in  1824.  On  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  literature  he  published:  De  Moham- 
med ibn  Batuta  ejusgue  Itineribue  (1818) ;  the 
JHoaltaka  of  Amr  ibn  Kolthum  (1819);  the 
Chreetomathia  Arabica  (1828):  and  the  edi- 
tions,  unfortunately  not  completed,  of  the  An- 
nals of  Tabari,  with  a  Latin  translation  (1831- 
37),  of  the  collection  of  lyrics  Kitdb  al-aghdni, 
vol.  i  (1840-40),  and  of  The  Budsailian  Poems, 
vol.  i  (1864).  Besides  these  he  produced  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Xala  episode  in  the  San- 
skrit epic  of  the  Mahabharata  ( 1820) ,  edited  the 
collection  of  fables  Pantechatantra  (1848-59), 
and  in  collaboration  with  Iken  issued  a  German 
version  of  the  Persian  collection  of  fairy  talcs 
Tuti  nameh  (1822).  He  edited  Kantzow's  old 
chromcle  Pomerania  (1816-17),  followed  by 
Pommersche  und  rilgische  Oeschichtsdenkmiler, 
vol.  i  (1834),  and  Codex  Pomeranue  Diplomati- 
cus,  vol.  i  (1843-62),  with  Haseelbach.  He  also 
wrote  a  Oeschichte  dcr  Universtat  Oreifswald 
(1856),  but  the  completion  of  his  Wortei-buch 
der  niederdeutsehen  Sprache  (vol.  i,  1856-60) 
was  prevented  by  his  death. 

XOSSOABTEir,  (GoTTHABT)  Limwra  Theo- 
BUt  (1758-1818).  A  German  poet.  He  was 
bom  at  GrevesmOhlen,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and  studied  theology  at  Greifswald.  In  1808 
he  was  called  to  Greifswald  as  professor  of  his- 
tory,  which  chair  he  exchanged  for  that  of  the- 
ology in  1816  and  at  the  same  time  became  pas- 
tor in  that  cit^.  He  was  most  successful  in  the 
idyllic  epics  Die  Inselfahrt  (1806)  and  Jueunde 
(1808  ;  7th  ed.,  1856),  an  imitation  of  Voss's 
Luise.  Although  popular  at  the  time,  his  poems 
seem  now  rather  empty  and  bombastic.  Consult 
his  Das  fUnfzigste  Jahr  meines  Lebcns  (1815) 
and  his  biography  by  Franck  (Halle,  1887). 

XOSEL,   kO'zel.     A  city  of  Prussia.  See 

COSCL. 

KOSEI^  kf/zer.  Rciniiold  (1862-1914).  A 
German  historian,  bom  at  Schmarsow  in  Fnis- 
sia.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Halle.  In  1882  be  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
Berlin  archives  and  in  1884  professor  of  history. 
In  1800  he  went  to  Bonn  in  the  same  capacity, 
in  1896  was  chosen  head  of  the  Prussian  ar- 
chives, and  two  years  later  was  appointed  Prua- 
sian  historiographer.    Frederick  the  Great  was 


Eoser**  especial  study.  He  wrote:  Frisdrioh  der 
Oroaee  aU  Krmprvn»  (1888  ;  3d  ed.,  lOOl), 
K6ing  Friedrioh  der  Orosse,  vol.  i  (1890-93, 
coming  down  to  1756) ;  Politieche  Korreapond- 
Friedrichs  des  Grossen  (1879-83);  Onter- 
haltungen  Friedrichs  des  Oroaaen  mit  H.  de  Catt 
(1884);  Brieficechael  Friedrieha  des  Oroaaen 
mit  Mitteilungen  der  preussischen  ArchimW' 
tcattung  (1000-04). 

KOSEBETSKT,  kO'sfi-rtrsld.  Bee  Holt 
Oross  Mission. 

XOSHEB,  kd'sher,  or  EASEEB,  kB'shSr.  A 
Hebrew  word,  used  rarely  in  the  Bible,  meaning 
'fitting,  proper'  ( aa  in  Esther  viii,  5).  At 
present  it  is  used  especially  of  food  proper  to 
be  eaten  by  Jews.  Stores  and  eating  houses 
furnishing  such  food  often  display  the  Hebrew 
word  ngjj,  kosher.  The  term  is  applied  espe- 
cially to  meat.  Not  only  must  the  forbidden 
animals  of  the  Law  (Deut.  xiv;  Lev.  xi)  be 
avoided,  but  the  flesh  must  be  from  animals 
killed  according  to  the  traditional  rabbinical 
ritual  and,  before  it  is  eaten,  must  be  soaked, 
salted,  and  washiMl,  in  order  to  remove  any  pos- 
sible  traces  of  blood.  Another  restriction  of 
kosher  food  is  that  milk  or  any  of  its  prod- 
ucts must  not  be  used  with  flesh,  so  that  meat 
cannot  be  cooked  in  butter.  This  rule  arose  by 
inference  from  the  command  "not  to  seethe  a 
kid  in  its  mother's  milk"  ( Deut.  xiv.  21 ) .  These 
and  other  laws  make  it  impossible  for  a  strict 
Jew  to  procure  kosher  food  except  in  a  Jewish 
place.  Liberal  Jews,  however,  regard  these  laws 
as  belonging  to  the  temporary  rather  than  to 
the  permanent  elements  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

KOSKIMO,  kA6^6-m6.    See  KwAKltm.. 

KdSLIN,  k&i-len,  or  COSLIN.  A  town  in 
the  Province  of  Pomerania,  Prussia,  on  the 
Miihlenbach,  8  miles  from  the  Baltic  (Map:  Ger- 
many, G  1 ) .  It  has  numerous  churches,  a  cadet 
Bchool,  a  teachers*  seminary,  and  an  agricul- 
tural school,  several  iron  foundries  and  manu- 
factures of  paper,  silk,  machinery,  soap,  rail- 
way signals,  and  lumber.  KSelin  dates  from 
1188  and  became  a  town  in  1266.  Pop.,  1900, 
20,418:  1910,  23,236. 

KOSLOV,  k6z-16f.  A  district  town  of  the 
Government  of  Tambov,  Russia,  45  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Tambov  and  about  250  miles 
southeast  of  Moscow  (Map:  Russia,  F  4).  It 
lies  at  the  junction  of  two  important  railway 
lines  and  is  a  centre  in  the  grain  and  live-stock 
trade,  the  district  being  celebrated  for  its  breed 
of  horses.  The  manufactured  products  are  ma- 
chinery, tobacco,  leather,  tallow,  beer,  and  spir- 
ita  In  the  vicinity  is  situated  the  Troitzky 
Monastery.  Pop.,  1012,  50,225.  Koslo^  was 
founded  in  1627. 

EOSSEI,,  Albbecht  (1853-  .  ).  A  (Ger- 
man physioli^st.  He  was  bora  in  Rostoi^^ 
studied  medicine  there  and  at  Strassburg.  when 
he  became  (1877)  assistant  to  Hoppe-Seyler  and 
{in  1881)  privatdocent ;  went  to  Berlin  in  1883 
as  director  (succeeding  Baumann)  of  the  chem- 
ical department  in  the  Physiological  Institute; 
and  became  professor  of  physiology  at  Marburg 
in  1895  and  at  Heidelberg  in  1901.  For  his  re- 
searches in  biochemistry,  especially  in  the  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  phi/siologische  Chemie,  which  he  ed- 
ited, he  received  the  Nobel  prize  in  medicine  In 
1910.  His  studies  were  particularly  devoted  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  celts,  of  nuclei,  and 
of  albumens;  and  he  discovered  the  bases  ade- 
nine  and  tJiymine  of  the  nucleic  acids.  Kossel 
received  honorary  degrees  from  Cambridge,  Dub- 
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lia,  Ghent,  Oreifswald,  Geneva,  and  St.  An- 
drews, became  Privy  ConocilM-  in  1901,  and  was 
prorectw  in  1908-00.  He  wrote  Oevebe  dn 
mmwshlickm  Kdrpera  und  ihre  mAkrmkopiahen 
Vntersuchtmg  (1880-91),  with  Behrens  and 
Schieflerdecker,  and  an  introduction  to  medical 
chemistry  (6th  ed.,  1911). 

EOSSXITNA,  kOal-nA,  Gustaf  (1858-  ). 
A  German  archseologiat,  born  in  Tilsit.  He  was 
educated  at  G^ttingen,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and 
StrassbuTg,  and  was  in  the  university  library 
service  of  Halle  and  of  Berlin  (1886),  becom- 
ing custodian  of  the  Bonn  Library  in  1887  and 
going  in  1892  to  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin, 
of  wnich  he  became  librarian  in  1894.  In  1902 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  German  archie- 
ology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  lie  founded 
the  German  Society  for  Prehistoric  Research 
(Gesellschaft  fUr  Vorgeschichte)  and  was  its 
first  presidoit  (1900).  He  attempted  to  prove 
by  arguments  from  the  Bha|>e  and  decoration  of 
early  pottery  that  the  original  home  of  tbe  In- 
dogermanic  family  was  in  northwestern  Ger- 
many. He  contributed  to  archteolo^cal  and 
ethnological  periodicals  and  himself  edited  ilan- 
nua,  Zeitschrift  fUr  Vorgeachichte.  Among  his 
books  are!  Die  Stoebtin  (1890);  Die  vorge- 
iichichtliche  Ausbreitung  der  Qermanen  in 
Deutachlatid  (1896);  Der  Vrsprung  des  Qer- 
manennamena  (1695);  Die  indogermcmische 
Frage  ttrohaalagiatl^  l^fintvavriet  (1902);  Zur 
A.rcMologie  der  Oatgermanen  (IOCS);  Der  Vr- 
tprung  der  Urfinnen  und  der  Indogermanen 
(1009-11). 

KOSSO.    See  Koosso. 

KOSSO^O.  An  elevated  plain  in  European 
Turkey  in  the  Vilayet  of  Kossovo  (Turkish  Ser- 
via ) ,  drained  by  the  Sitnitsa,  a  tributary  of  the 
Marava.  Here,  on  June  15,  1389,  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Servians  and  tha  Turks  un- 
der Amurath  or  Murad  I,  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  victorious;  but  the  Sultan  was 
killed  after  the  battle  (according  to  the  common 
account)  by  a  wounded  Servian.  In  October, 
1448,  Jflnos  .Hunyady  was  completely  defeated 
here  by  the  Turks. 

EOSSTTTH,  kOsh'vt,  Febercz  (  Fbancis  ) 
(1841-1914).  An  Hungarian  political  leader, 
son  of  Louis  Kossuth.  He  was  born  Nov,  16, 
1841,  at  Budspest.  .  In  his  childhood  he  shared 
the  romantic  career  of  his  father,  being  captured 
by  the  AnstriBUB  at  the  age  of  eight  and  kept  a 
prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Pressburg.  When  lib- 
erated a  few  years  later,  he  went  to  live  with  his 
father  in  Kutahia  in  Asia  Minor  and  then  in 
England,  also  traveling  with  him  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  educated  at  Paris  and  London 
and,  after  working  as  engineer  for  two  years  in 
England,  went  in  1861  to  Italy,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  praetioe  of  his  profession  till  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1804.  Returning  to  Hungary, 
be  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Deputies  in  1805 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  Independent  party, 
whofle  programme  called  for  radical  concessions 
to  the  Magyar  nationality.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  a  coalition  which  in  the  elections  of 
January,  1905,  overthrew  the  Liberal  party  after 
it  had  long  been  intrenched  in  power.  There 
followed  more  than  a  year  of  confusion,  Kos- 
suth refusing  to  form  a  government  unless  the 
demands  of  the  coalition  were  granted  by  the 
Emperor-King.  (See  Hunqaby.)  A  compro- 
mise was  finally  arranged,  and  Kossuth  became 
Minister  of  Commerce  in  the  Wek^rle  cabinet  in 
April,  1M6.    In  his  great  desire  to  establish 


Hungarian  nationality  even  more  firmly  tiian  ii 
is  now,  Kossuth  favored  in  1909  tile  establish- 
mcnt  of  a  separate  Hungarian  bank.  The  prop- 
osition was  vetoed  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
When  Kossuth  attempted  to  modify  bis  pro- 
gramme to  suit  the  interests  of  Austria,  his 
part^  refused  to  follow  him  and  split  into  two 
factions. 

KOSSXTTH,  Lajos  (Lome)  (1802-94).  The 
leader  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848-49. 
He  was  bom  April  27,  1802,  at  Monok  in  the 
County  of  ZempHn  in  Hungary.  His  family 
was  of  Slavic  origin  and  of  noble  rank;  his 
father  was  a  lawyer.  He  studied  law  at  the 
Protestant  coll^  of  Slirospatak  and  at  Pest, 
practiced  first  in  bis  native  county,  and  in  1831 
established  himself  in  Pest.  In  1832  he  began 
his  political  career  in  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Diet  as  a  proicy  of  a  magnate  and  edited  a 
Liberal  paper,  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
laws,  was  not  printed,  but  copied  by  hand  and 
circulated.  The  Bubsequent  publication  of  a 
litht^aphed  paper,  led.  In  Hay,  1837,  to  Kos- 
suth's imprisonment.  He  was  liberated  in  1840 
and  until  1844  was  the  editor  of  the  Pesti  Hir- 
lap,  in  which  he  advocated  views  too  extreme  for 
any  of  the  Liberal  party  among  the  nobles,  but 
which  took  strong  hold  of  the  people  in  general, 
especially  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  In  No- 
vember, 1847,  be  was  sent  as  a  deputy  from  Pest 
to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet  and  soon  distin- 

Sished  himself  as  an  orator  and  became  the 
ider  of  the  opposition.  He  advocated  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  peasants,  the  abolition  of  feudal 
privileges,  the  elevation  of  the  citizen  class,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  When  Metternich  was 
driven  from  power  in  March,  1848,  Kossuth 
openly  demanded  a  separate  ministry  for  Hun- 
gary and  in  the  same  month  became  Minister  of 
Finance  iii  the  cabinet  of  Count  Louis  Bat- 
thyfinyi.  In  the  great  patriotic  movement  of 
which  he  was  the  soul  and  head,  Kossuth  by  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Magyars  aroused 
the  enmity  of  the  other  nationalities  within 
Hungary  and  thus  precipitated  a  conflict  with 
the  Slavic  peoples  of  the  south,  which  gave 
Austria  the  means  of  combating  the  new  order 
of  things  in  Hungary.  (See  Austbia-Hunqaby; 
Jellachich.)  On  the  dissolution  of  the  minis- 
try in  September,  1848,  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  en  the  Committee  of  National  Defense, 
with  dictatorial  powers,  and  prosecuted  with 
eKtraordinary  energy  the  measures  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  war  both  against  Austria  and 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia.  Af- 
ter advancing  almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  the 
Hungarians  were  defeated  at  Schwechat,  Oct.  30, 
1848.  Soon  after  the  Austrian  forces  invaded 
Hungary  and  in  January,  1849,  entered  Pest. 
The  first  reverses  of  the  Hungarians  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  in  the 
spring,  which  were  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
Kossuth's  restless  activity  In  organizing  the  na- 
tional forces  for  the  field.  To  put  an  end  to  all 
the  hopes  and  schemes  of  the  Moderate  party  he 
induced  the  Diet  at  Debreczin,  April  14,  1849,  to 
declare  that  the  Hapsbur^  dynasty  had  forfeited 
the  throne  and  to  proclaim  the  independence  of 
Hungary.  The  Hun^rian  Republic  was  estab- 
lished with  Kossuth  as  Oovemor.  Kossuth  was 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  intervention  on  the ' 
part  of  the  Western  Powers  and  had  to  face  tiie 
overwhelming  power  of  Russia,  u'hich  Czar 
Nicholas  brought  to  the  support  of  the  Haps- 
burgs.   Finding  the  dissensions  bebveen  hinuelf 
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and  GCrgey  (q.T.)  damaging  to  the  national 

cause,  he  resigned  his  dictatorship  in  favor  of 
the  latter  Aug.  11,  1849,  two  days  aft«r  the 
defeat  at  Temesvfir.  On  August  13  GCrgey  sur- 
rendered the  Hungarian  army  to  the  Russians, 
and  on  the  seventeenth  Kossuth  fled  into  Tur- 
key, where  he  was  kept  under  restraint  by  the 
Turkish  government;  but  though  his  extradition 
was  demanded  both  by  Austria  and  Russia,  the 
Porte,  supported  by  England  and  France,  re- 
sisted all  their  demands.  In  September,  1851, 
at  the  intervention  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  he  was  liberated  and  sailed  in  the  United 
States  frigate  Mississippi,  sent  for  the  purpose 
by  the  government,  to  Gibraltar,  after  having 
been  refused  permission  to  land  at  Marseilles 
by  the  Prince-President  Napoleon,  whence  he 
sailed  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  public  respect  and  ^m- 

fiatby.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  landed 
n  the  United  States.  His  stay  in  America 
was  a  continuous  ovation.  His  wonderful  ora- 
tory kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  al- 
ready in  sympathy  with  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented ;  but  his  unwise  efforts  to  draw  the  United 
States  into  a  quarrel  with  Austria  cooled  the 
ardor  with  which  he  had  been  greeted  at  first. 
He  returned  in  July,  1852,  to  England,  and  there 
he  chiefly  resided  until  1862,  when  he  went  to 
Turin,  which  he  made  his  permanent  home.  In 
the  stirring  years  of  1859  and  1866  Kossuth  en- 
deavored to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  bring  about  new  Hungarian  risings,  but  his 
plans  failed.  He  organized,  however,  an  Hun- 
garian legion,  which  fought  under  Garibaldi  in 
1859  and  1866.  When  Austria  and  Hungary  be- 
came reconciled  in  1867,  Kossuth  refused  to  a&> 
cept  a  seat  in  the  Diet  after  he  had  been  elected. 
In  order  to  give  public  expression  to  his  intran- 
sigeant  attitude,  and  being  deprived  of  his  Hun- 
garian citizenship  on  a  pretext,  he  continued 
in  his  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  Hnps- 
burgs  to  the  end.  He  died  at  Turin,  March  20, 
1894.  His  body  was  interred  at  Budapest,  April 
1,  amid  a  great  danonstoatitm  of  respect  and 
affection. 

Bibliography.  W.  H.  Stiles,  Austria  in 
}848-m9  (New  York,  1852) ;  E.  O.  S.,  Hungary 
and  its  Revolution,  tnith  a  Memoir  of  Ludwig 
Kossuth  (Lond<m,  1854;  new  ed..  ib.,  1896) ; 
iLajos  Kossuth,  Memories  of  my  Exile  (ib., 
1880;  new  ed..  New  York,  1894) ;  Pulsxky, 
Meine  Zeit,  mein  Lehen  (Pressburg,  1880-83), 
by  an  intimate  associate  of  Kossuth;  W.  R. 
Thayer,  "Kossuth,"  in  Throne  Makers  (New 
York,  1899);  James  Creelman,  On  the  Great 
Highway,  the  Wanderings  of  a  Special  Corre- 
spondent (Boston,  1001) ;  Engene  PivAny,  Sixty 
Years  Ago:  An  Address  Delivered  on  the  Six- 
tieth Anniversary  of  Louis  Kossuth's  Arrival  in 
the  United  States  (Philadelphia,  1911);  also  a 
mass  of  reports,  speeches,  and  controversial  ar- 
ticles occasioned  by  Kossuth's  visit  to  England 
and  the  United  States. 

KOST,  Fbederick  W.  (1801-1923).  An 
American  landscape  and  marine  painter,  born 
in  New  York  City.  He  studied  under  William 
Macy  at  tlie  National  Academy  of  Design,  then 
in  Munich  and  Paris,  received  medals  at  the 
Buffalo  (1901)  and  St.  Louis  (1904)  exposi- 
tions, and  WHS  clffted  a  member  of  the  Nntional 
Academy  in  IflOfi.  His  "Frnnty  Morning"  is  in 
the  Metroiiolitjiii  .Museum.  New  York:  "On  the 
St.  -Tohn  Rivpr,  N.  B.,"  in  the  lVnn«vlvania 
Academy.    Philadelphia ;    "Smithfleld  Marshes, 


Staten  Island,"  in  the  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute.  His  work  is  excellent  in  technique 
and  delicate  in  tone. 

KOSTENDIL,  kSs'ten-dlP,  or  KTUSTEN- 
DIL,  kyvs'ten-dlK.  A  town  of  Bulgaria,  situ- 
ated in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  43  miles 
southwest  of  Sofia,  and  on  the  railway  line  from 
Kumanova  to  Sofia  ( Map :  Balkan  Peninsula, 
D  3).  It  has  a  high  school,  barracks,  and  hot 
springs.    Pop.,  1900,  12,042;  1910,  13,748. 

EOSTEB,  ke'Hter,  Hans  (1818-1000).  A 
German  dramatist  and  poet,  bom  at  Krltzow. 
After  studying  philosophy  at  Berlin,  Benin,  and 
Munich,  he  traveled  in  Italy  and  France  and 
lived  successively  in  Berlin,  Weimar,  and  near 
Kouzelle,  Brandenburg.  As  a  member  of  the 
North  German,  and  afterward  of  the  first  Ger- 
man Reichstag,  he  manifested  the  Prussian 
party  spirit,  which  is  also  apparent  in  hia 
political  pamphlets  and  his  poetic  productions. 
His  early  dramas,  although  favorably  commented 
upon,  did  not  find  their  way  to  the  stage;  but 
Vlrich  von  Butten  (1846),  Hermann  der  Cherus- 
Icer  (1861),  and  Der  Grosse  Kurfurst  (1851; 
new  version,  1865 )  were  repeatedly  performed. 
He  also  published  the  stories  Liebe  und  Leiden 
(1862)  and  Erlebnisse  und  Qestaltungen  (1872) ; 
two  collections  of  patriotic  songs,  Konig  Wil- 
helm  und  scin  Heer  ( 1868)  and  Kaiser  und 
Reich  (1872)  ;  the  biblical  epics  Hioh  and  Die 
Bergpredigt  (1885);  QMichte  (1807);  Huinen 
und  Scherben  (1000). 

XOSTEB,  LAtTBENS  Janszoon.  See  Cost^ 

XO&TEB,  or  COSTEB,  Sauuel  (1579-1662). 
A  Dutch  dramatist.  He  was  born  at  Amster- 
dam and  studied  at  Leyden.  His  excellent  playa 
and  his  establishment  of  the  Nederduitscnc 
Academic  (1617;  called,  after  bim,  Coster's 
Academy),  a  society  which  gave  great  encour* 
ageraent  to  the  earlier  dramatic  authors  of  Hol- 
land, earned  for  him  the  title  of  "founder  of  the 
theatres  of  Amsterdam."  His  comedies  include 
Spel  van  de  rijcke  man  (1615)  and  Boerelducht 
van  Teeuiris  de  Boer  en  mcjuffer  van  Grevelinck- 
huysen  (1612).  His  tragedies  include  Isabella 
(1617),  Itys  (1615),  Iphigenia  (1617),  and 
Polyxeva  (1619).  Consult  the  monograph  on 
Koster  by  Bossing  (Leyden,  1875). 

KOSTLIN,   kSstlto,   CnBiSTiAN  Rbhthold 

(1813-56).  A  German  poet  and  criminal  jurist, 
born  at  TUbingen,  where  he  established  himself 
as  privatdocent  in  1839,  after  having  studied 
law  there  and  in  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  He  ac- 
quired his  reputation  as  a  writer  on  criminal 
law  with  Die  Lehre  vom  Mord  und  Totaehlag 

(1838).  His  later  publications  include:  Der 
Wendepunkt  des  deutschen  Btrafverfahrens  im 
neum^nten  Jahrhundert  (1849)  ;  Die  Qe- 
schu-omengerichte  {1861);  Oeschichte  des 
deutschen  Strafrechta  (1859).  Under  the  pseu- 
donym C.  Reinhoid  he  wrote  poems  and  stories, 
which  appeared  collected  in  .  1847-48  and  1853. — 
Hia  wife,  Josephine  Lonq  (1815-80),  was  a 
well-known  composer  of  songs. 

KOSTLIN,  JUI.TU8  (1826-1902).  A  German 
Protestant  theologian,  born  in  Stuttgart,  where 
he  became  vicar  in  1850,  after  having  traveled 
through  England  and  Scotland.  Subsequently 
he  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  universitiei 
of  Gitttingen  (from  1855),  Brenlau  (1860),  and 
Halle  (1870).  He  retired  in  1896.  A  partial 
liwt  of  his  writings  includes:  Luthers  Lehrc  von 
der  Kirche  (2d  cd..  1868):  Das  Weaen  der 
Kirche,  etc.  (2d  ed.,  1872) ;  Martin^uther,  snm 
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Lebm  UHd  teine  Sahriften  {5th  ed.,  190S) ;  also 
a  popular  life  of  the  reformer,  Luthera  Leben 
( 9th  ed.,  1891 ) ;  Der  Qlaube  und  seine  Bedeu- 
tung  fiir  Erkmntniv,  Leben  und  Kirohe  (181)5)  ; 
and  ChrUtiiche  Ethik  (1898).  After  1873  he 
edited  Tkeologische  Studien  und  Kritiken.  Con- 
Bult  his  autobiography  (Danzig,  1891). 

KdSTLXN-,  Kabl  ItEiNBOLD  (1819-94).  A 
German  theologian  and  writer  on  ffiathet'^a,  bom 
at  Urach,  WQrtteraberg.  He  studied  in  Tubingen 
and  Berlin,  settled  in  the  former  oity  ae  privat- 
docent  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  was  ap- 

?ointed  professor  of  ssthetics  ana  art  history  in 
B57.  In  this  connection  he  publidied:  Qoethes 
Faust,  seine  Kritiker  und  A-asleger  (1860)  : 
Begel  in  philoaophiacker,  politischer  und  na- 
lionaler  Beziekung  (1870);  Aesthetik  (1863- 
60),  his  principal  work,  combining  subtle  judg- 
ment with  lucid  exposition;  Richard  Wagners 
Tondrama:  Der  Ring  des  ifibetungen  (1877); 
Veber  den  Schdnh^Ubegriff  (1879);  Oesohiehte 
der  Etkik  bia  Plato  (1887).  His  theological 
writings  include  Der  Vrtprung  und  die  KompO' 
eition  der  synoptiachen  Evangelien  (1863). 

KOSTOMABOV,  kd'stA-mrrdf,  Nikolai 
IvANOTJTCH  (1817-86).  A  famous  Russian  his- 
torian and  author,  bom  in  the  Qovemment  of 
Voronezh.  He  studied  in  the  universities  of 
Kharkov  and  Moscow,  and  after  having  served 
in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  was  appointed  ( 1846 ) 
instructor  in  history  in  Kiev.  Here  he  founded 
the  Slavophile  Society  of  Saints  Cyril  and  Meth- 
odiifs  and  a  secret  society  to  revive  Little  Rus- 
sian literature.  He  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
fessorship in  1847  and  banished  to  Saratov, 
whence  he  was  allowed  to  go  abroad  only  after 
the  death  of  Nicholas  I.  In  1859-62  he  held 
a  professorship  of  history  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  his  lectures  attracted  throngs  of  listeners. 
KostomaroT  dropped  his  professorship,  however, 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  historical  and  lit- 
erary pursuits.  He  introduced  into  Russia  the 
method  of  treating  history  as  the  life  of  the 
people  and  not  the  growth  of  the  state,  while 
his  North-Russian  Commonwealths  (1863)  was 
epoch-making  in  proving  the  antiquity  of  re- 
publican institutions  in  Russia.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  theory,  Kostomarov  preceded 
every  historical  investigation  by  an  intense 
absorption  in  the  literature,  songs,  and  folk- 
lore of  the  period  he  treated,  thus  rendering 
incalculable  afervice  to  Riusian  historiography. 
His  historical  novels,  however,  of  which  he 
wrote  several,  are  in  striking  discord  with  his 
views  of  history  as  a  science.  These  abound 
in  anachronisms,  and  most  momentous  his- 
torical events  are  often  laid  to  the  whims  of 
personages  unknown  to  history.  His  most 
important  works  are  Historical  Monographs 
(12  vols.,  1868)  and  Au««t<m  History  in  Bi- 
ographies of  her  Chief  Men  (1875-76;  in  8 
vols.,  19111,  the  first  volume  in  German  trans- 
lation by  Hpnckel  (Leipzig.  1886). 

KOSTBOUA,  kOs'tro-mH'.  A  government  of 
central  Russia,  north  of  the  governments  of 
Vladimir  and  Nizhni  Novgorod,  with  an  area 
of  32,432  square  miles  (Map:  Russia.  F  3). 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a  few  hills 
along  the  courses  of  the  rivers;  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  is  under  forests.  The  cli- 
mate is  severe,  the  average  annual  temperature 
being  about  F,  The  region  is  watered  by 
the  Volija  and  its  tributaries.  Agriculture,  al- 
though the  chief  occupation,  ia  in  a  low  ptRse 
of  development,  the  product  being  insufRcient  for 


domestie  demands.  Hemp  is  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale,  and  horaes  of  a  high  grade  are  raised. 

lere  are  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  pottery, 
1.  en,  wooden,  and  small  metal  articles;  they 
ai  produced  mainly  in  the  rural  dfstricts  as 
ad  mcta  to  agriculture.  The  trade  ia  chiefly 
in  lorest  products  and  manufactures.  The  mi- 
gration of  artisans  from  Kostroma  to  the  in- 
dustrial centres  of  the  Empire  is  very  consider- 
able. Pop.,  1912,  1,745,800,  composed  prind- 
pally  of  Great  Russians.  Capital,  Kostroma 
(q.v.). 

EOSTBOHA  Capital  of  the  government  of 
that  name,  in  European  Russia,  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  river  Kostroma  with  the  Volga, 
500  miles  from  St.  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia, 
F  3).  The  most  notable  building  is  the  ca- 
thedral of  the  Assumption  (1272).  The  monas- 
tery of  Ipatiev,  built  in  1330,  is  intimately  as- 
sociated with  Czar  Michael  Feodorovitch,  who 
was  elected  and  crowned  here  in  1Q13.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a  monument  to  Ivan  Su- 
sanin,  the  peasant  who  saved  Michael  from  the 
Poles.  The  cathedral  of  the  Trinity  (1586), 
within  the  monastery,  contains  a  number  of  an- 
cient and  reputed  miraculous  pictures  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  Michael.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  include  a  Gymnasium,  a  high 
school,  a  seminary,  a  technical  school,  and  a 
theatre.  It  has  considerable  manufactures, 
chiefly  of  linen;  and  there  is  trade  in  com, 
leather,  flax,  and  provisions.  Pop.,  1912,  67,- 
274.  Kostroma  was  probably  founded  in  1162 
and  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  of  Russian 
cities. 

eO^EO,  ke'sSg.    A  lAty  of  Hungary.  See 

GOns. 

EOSZTA  (k^sta)  APFATR.  In  American 
history,  the  name  applied  to  a  diplomatic  epi- 
sode, involving  the  rights  in  foreign  countries 
of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  as  yet  not 
fully  naturalized.  A  certain  Martin  Koszta,  of 
Hungarian  birth,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
political  movement  of  1848-49  for  detaching 
Hungary  from  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  who  had  fled  to  Turkey  upon  the 
failure  of  that  movement,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  aftef  a  short  detention  in  Turkey, 
and  in  July,  1852,  made  a  declaration  under 
oath  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  same  time  renouncing  all 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  power.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  a  year  and  11  months  he  returned  to 
Smyrna,  Turltey,  on  private  business  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  and  placed  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  Consul  at  Smyrna  and 
the  American  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  at 
Constantinople.  While  waiting  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  taken  by  force  aboard  the 
Austrian  brig  of  war  Hussar  and  confined  there 
in  chains.  The  American  officials  protested  in 
vain  both  to  the  Turkish  government  and  to  the 
Austrian  officers,  and  finally  on  July  2,  18.53, 
Captain  Ingraham  of  the  United  States  sloop 
of  war  8t.  Louis,  then  lying  in  Smyrna  harbor, 
threatened  to  open  fire  if  Koszta  was  not  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  four  o'clock.  The  Austrian 
Consul  General  then  agreed  that  Koazta  should 
be  held  by  the  French  Consul  General  until  some 
agreement  was  reached.  On  Aug.  29,  18.53, 
Baron  Hfllaemann.  the  Austrian  charge  d'affaires 
at  Washineton,  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Maroy,  asking  that  the  United  States  "disavow 
the  conduct  of  ita  agents,  .  .  '.  hasten  to  call 
them  to  a  severe  account,  and  tendaisto  Austria 
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m  satiBfoctioD  proportionate  to  the  maffuitnde  of 

the  outrage,"  basing  bis  request  on  tne  ground 
that  KoBzta  bad  never  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Austria,  and  tbat  Ingrabam's  threat  was  in  vio- 
lation of  international  law.  Marcy  replied,  Sept. 
26,  1863,  in  a  ringing  letter,  known  as  the  HUlse- 
mann  letter,  in  which  be  defended  the  position 
of  the  United  States  throughout,  on  the  ground 
that  KoBzta  had  ceased  to  Iw  a  citizen  of  Austria 
even  by  the  law  of  Austria,  "that  Koszta  when 
seized  and  imprisoned  was  invested  with  the 
nationality  of  the  United  States,  and  they  bad 
therefore  the  right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it, 
to  extend  their  protection  to  hint;  tbat  from  in- 
ternational law — the  only  law  which  can  be 
rightfuUy  appealed  to  for  rules  in  this  case — 
Austria  could  derive  no  authority  to  obstruct 
or  interfere  with  the  United  Statra  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right,  in  effecting  the  liberation  of 
Koszta;  and  that  Captain  Ingraham's  interposi- 
tion for  bis  release  was,  under  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  of  the  case,  ri^bt  and 
proper."  This  letter,  which  was  written  by 
Marcy  with  an  eye  on  the  next  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  President,  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  throughout  tbe  United  States,  and 
the  Btand  taken  by  Marcy  with  reference  to  the 
status  of  immigrants  not  fully  naturalised  has 
been  indorsed  by  various  well-known  authorities 
on  international  law.  Koszta  was  ultimately 
released  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  Congress  showed  its  approval  by  a 
joint  resolution  thanking  Captain  Ingraham 
and  conferring  on  him  a  medal.  -Consult  Corre- 
spondence hetwieen  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
ChargS  d^Affmret  of  Augtria  Relative  to  the 
Cage  of  Martin  Koszta  (Washington,  1853).  A 
hihliograpby  of  the  affair  may  be  found  in  J.  F. 
Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Compromise  of  IS50,  vol.  i  (New  York,  1910). 

KOTAH,  ki/tk.  A  native  Rajputana  state, 
India,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated 120  miles  south  of  Jaipur  (Map:  India, 
C  4).  The  town,  on  the  right  oank  of  tne  Chum- 
bul,  is  fortified  by  a  rampart  and  a  ditch.  It 
has  manufactures  of  muslin,  table  ornaments, 
and  paper.  Pop.,  1901,  33,667;  1911,  32,763. 
Near  hy  is  the  Miaharao's  new  palace  with  its 
public  library.  The  state  contains  S684  square 
miles.    Fop.,  1901,  544,870;  1011,  639,089. 

EtiTHEN,  kS'ten.  A  town  of  Germany.  See 
CiiTnEN. 

K0TLIABEV8KT,  kfit'lya-ref'sk!,  Ivaw 
PETBOViTca  (1760-1838).  A  Ukrainian  (Little 
Russian)  poet,  bom  and  educated  at  Poltava. 
He  served  in  the  army  (1796-1808),  was  prom- 
inent in  the  charities  of  his  native  city,  con- 
ducted for  several  years  a  school  for  children 
of  the  impoverished  nobility,  and  during  his  last 
years  directed  the  poorhouse  of  Poltova,  He 
wrote  in  the  dialect  of  Little  Russia  a  trav- 
esty on  the  ^neid  (1798),  which  has  much 
satiric  power  and  which  verv  faithfully  pictures 
the  life  of  the  peasants  of  the  Ukraine.  Among 
his  plays,  which  also  depict  Ukrainian  manners 
and  customs  and  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  national  theatre  in  the  Ukraine.  Hatalka  Pol- 
iavka  (1819),  which  has  been  turned  into  a 
successful  opera,  and  Moskal  iariwUk  (1841) 
are  the  best  known.  His  complete  works  were 
published  at  St  Petersburg  in  1862  (2d  ed., 
1875). 

KO'TO  (Japanese).  The  Japanese  harp,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  zither  and  consisting  of  13  silk 
strings  stretched  over  an  oblong  sounding  board. 


Each  string  has  a  separate  bridge,  by  adjusting 
which  the  string  is  tuned.  The  koto  is  played 
with  both  hands  and  has  a  range  of  two  and  a 
half  octaves.    See  Japanese  Music. 

EOTOTSmXHIN,  kd't6-8b&'K«n,  OBiGoanr 
(1630-67).  A  Russian  writer,  civil  servant  in 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Czar  Alexis 
and  thus  a  contemporary  of  Krizhaniteh  (q.v.). 
At  the  age  of  31  his  consdoice  proved  too  t^ider 
for  his  tesks,  and  be  had  to  seek  an  asylum  fiiat 
in  Poland  and  then  in  Sweden,  where  he  wrote 
a  book  about  Muscovy  ( 1666-67).  Justly  or  un- 
justly he  was  executed  for  a  murder  in  Stockholm 
and  would  have  been  unknown  to  posterity  were 
it  not^  for  his  manuscript  giving  faithful  but 
most  unflattering  details  of  tne  life  and  reign  of 
the  Czar.  In  1837  this  book  was  found  in  the 
Upsala  Library.  It  was  published  in  Roasia  by 
the  Imperial  Arcbssological  Commission  and 
called  0  Roasii  v  Tsaratvovanie  Aleksiya  Mik- 
hailovilch  (1859;  last  e<l.,  1884). 

KOTOW,  kft-tou'  (Chin,  k'ouj-t'ow,  k'ou-t'ou, 
from  k'oio,  to  knock,  and  t'ow,  bead) .  To  salute, 
pay  respect,  homage,  or  worship  by  kneeling 
ceremoniously  and  then  knocking  the  forehead 
on  the  ground.  In  China  schoolboys  on  Altering 
the  schoolroom  kneel  and  knock  uieir  heads  an 
the  floor  before  the  picture  of  Confucius;  in- 
feriors kotow  to  superiors;  a  bumble  apology  ia 
made  by  kotowing;  prisoners  kotow  before  Uie 
magistrate;  and  the  kotow  is  the  most  respect- 
ful way  of  worshiping  the  gods,  or  before  the 
ancestral  tablete.  The  kotow  is  performed  to 
friends  and  relatives  seen  for  the  first  time  after 
the  death  of  one's  father  and  mother,  and  it  was 
imperative  in  approaching  the  Emperor.  There 
were  nine  steps  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  tbua 
eight  gradations  of  obeisance,  l>efore  reaching 
the  top,  as  follows:  (I)  joining  the  ban<^  ana 
raising  them  before  the  breast;  (2)  bowing  low 
with  the  hands  still  joined;  (3)  bending  the  kne« 
as  if  about  to  kneel;  (4)  actual  kneeling;  (5) 
the  kotow,  in  which  the  suppliant  or  guest  be- 
fore the  Emperor  knelt  and  struck  his  head  on 
the  ground;  (6)  kneeling  and  striking  the  head 
on  the  ground  thrice,  called  the  son  k'ow,  or 
three  knockings;  (7)  kneeling,  knocking  the 
head  thrice  upon  the  ground,  standing  upright, 
and  again  kneeling  and  knocking  the  bead  three 
times  more;  (8)  kneeling  thrice  and  knocking 
the  head  to  the  earth  nine  times.  While  some 
of  the  gods  receive  only  the  kotow,  or  three 
knocks,  and  others  the  seventh  grade  of  obets* 
anee,  the  Emperor,  with  "Heaven,"  always  re- 
ceived full  quota  of  honor,  which  reaches  its  cli- 
max in  the  three  kneelings  and  n^  knockings 
of  the  bead.  Under  the  old  system  of  Chinese 
etiquette  and  learning,  to  reject  these  forms  was 
to  reject  authority,  while  to  accept  them  was  to 
acknowledge  homage  and  obedience  to  the  Em- 
peror. No  accredited  European  envoys  have 
made  the  kotow,  as  that  would  have  signified 
their  country  as  inferior  to  China,  except  papal 
emissaries  and  those  from  Portugal  and  Hol- 
land, who  originally  yielded  to  Chinese  etiquette, 
not  understanding  tbe  full  significance  of  the 
act,  or  for  the  sake  of  greater  facilities  of  trade 
and  for  direct  conferoice  with  the  Emperor 
himself. 

KOTTBUS,  kdfbvs.  A  town  of  Prussia.  See 

COTTBUB. 

KOTZEBUE,  kft'tse-bTEo,  Alexandeb  ton 
(1815-89).  A  German  painter,  born  at  K5ni^ 
berg,  son  of  August  von  Kotzebue.  Educated  in 
the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  St.  Peters^ui^  he  nre 
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np  the  militaiy  career  in  1888  to  take  up  paint- 

ing  at  the  Academy,  under  Sauerweid,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  there  for  six  years.  From 
1846  to  1848  he  was  in  Paris,  the  pupil  of 
Horace  Vernet,  then  traveled  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Italy,  and  Oermany,  and  in  I860  settled 
in  Munich.  His  principal  works  are  a  long 
series  of  battle  pieces  ordered  by  the  Czar  for 
the  winter  palace  in  St.  Petersburg.  They  com- 
prise the  principal  combats  between  Peter  the 
Great  and  Charles  XII,  notably  "llie  Battle  of 
Poltara,"  the  battles  during  the  Seven  Years* 
War,  in  which  the  Russians  were  victorious, 
those  in  the  campaigns  of  Suvarov  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  battles  of  1812  and  1813 
against  Napoleon.  His  pictures  are  deft  in  com- 
position and  show  skill  in  the  arrangement  of 
scenie  aoeesaoriee,  but  tfa^  are  eaeentially  stage 
scenes,  untrue  to  nature.  , 

KOTZBBUK,  AuoOBT  FsnamiOH  FiraTHAnD 
TON  (I761-I810).  A  German  dramatist  ami 
Hussian  civil  servant,  bom  at  Weimar.  Kotze- 
bue  studied  law  at  Jena  (1777)  and  Duisburg 
(1778),  but  was  drawn  to  the  stage  and  organ- 
ized an  amateur  theatre  at  Duisburg.  In  1780 
he  opened  a  law  office  at  Weimar,  but  he  was  in- 
duced in  1781  to  go  to  Russia,  where  he  served 
successiTely  as  secretary  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral at  St.  Petersburg,  assessor  of  the  Upper 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  president  of  the  Magis- 
trates Board  of  the  Province  of  Esthonia.  He 
married  a  lady  of  rank  and  was  ennobled.  At 
bis  wife's  death  he  resigned  the  Russian  service, 
visited  Paris,  and  from  1795  to  1798  lived  chiefly 
at  Friedentfaal,  his  country  seat,  near  Reral. 
He  had  already  become  known  by  a  series  of 
tales  and  several  sentimental  dramas.  His  first 
collected  works,  Die  jUngsten  Kinder  tneiner 
Laune  (5  vols,,  Leipzig,  1793-97),  belong  to  this 
period.  In  1798  Kotzebue  was  summoned  to 
Vienna  as  court  dramatist,  but  friction  arose, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  resign  in  1800  with  a 
pension.  He  intended  to  return  to  Rusna,  but 
on  the  frontier  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  and 
sent  to  Siberia.  Czar  Paul,  pleased  at  hearing  a 
translation  of  Kotzebue's  little  drama  Der  alte 
Z>«i&fe«t8Mer>  Peter$  de«  OroMen,  recalled  him 
from  exile,  gave  him  office  and  an  estate,  and 
made  him  manager  of  the  German  theatre  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Kotzebue  tells  all  this  viva- 
ciously in  Diu  merkwiirdigate  Jahr  meines  Lebena 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1801).  After  Czar  Paul's  death 
Kotzebue  returned  to  Germany,  lived  succes- 
siTely in  Weimar,  Jena,  and  Berlin  (1803), 
where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  shared  in  the  editorship  of  Der 
Freim&tige,  a  literary  journal.  In  1806  he  went 
to  Kttnigsberg  to  make  historical  researches  in 
the  Prussian  archives,  as  a  result  of  which  he 
published  Preussens  Sltere  Oeschichte  (4  vols., 
KOnigsberg,  1809).  His  stay  in  KUnigsberg  was 
short.  The  Napoleonic  invasion  obli^d  him  to 
flee  to  Russia  ( 1806) ,  whence  he  kept  up  a  lively 
journalistic  warfare  on  Napoleon  and  hia  policy 
in  Die  Biene  (1808-10)  and  Die  Orille  (1811- 
12),  During  these  years  be  reuded  on  his  es- 
tate in  Esthonia.  He  returned  to  Berlin  as  a 
I^iBsian  State  Councilor  in  1813  and  was  made 
Ruraian  Consul  General  at  KOnigsberg,  whence 
he  was  recalled  in  1816  as  counsel  to  the  For- 
eign Office  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1817  he  was 
sent  as  a  salaried  political  spy  to  Germany, 
where  he  founded  in  the  reactionary  interest  a 
journal.  Das  litterariache  Wochenblatt.  In  this 
he  attacked  especially  the  German  liberal  stu- 


dent Bur$ok0n$ohaften  and  thus  excited  a  stu* 
dent,  Karl  Ludwig  Sand,  to  assassinate  him  at 
Mannheim,  March  23,  1810,  Kotzebue  as  a 
dramatist  was  remarkably  prolific  and  success- 
ful, and  a  master  of  stage  effects,  but  he  was 
superficial  and  neglectful  of  literary  standards. 
His  plays  drew  better  houses  than  the  classics. 
Of  some  216  recorded  plays  98  are  printed  (28 
vols.,  1707-1823  ;  44  vols.,  1827-29;  10  vols,. 
1868).  The  best  known  of  them  in  England  and 
America  are  The  Stranger  { Menschenhans  und 
Reue)  and  Pizarro  (Die  Spanier  in  Peru)  ; 
noteworthy  also  are  Die  beiden  Klingaberg,  Die 
Jndianer  in  England,  and  Die  deittachen  Klein- 
atSdter.  Kotzebue  wrote  also  some  weak  novels. 
In  addition  to  the  autobiographical  work  men- 
tioned above,  consult  DSring,  Auguat  von  Kotzf 
Im^M  hthen  (Weimar,  1830) ;  W.  von  Kotzebue. 
August  von  Kotzeliue,  VrteUe  der  Zeitgenossen 
tmd  der  Oegenwart  (Dresden,  1884) ;  J.  Minor, 
Veber  Kotzebu0  (Vienna,  1894);  E.  Jickh, 
Studien  sru  Kotzebves  Luatspieltechnik  (Heidel- 
berg, 1899);  Charles  Rabany,  Kotzebue,  so  vie, 
son  temps,  et  sea  oeuvrea  (Paris,  1903) ;  Gerhard 
Stenger,  Qoethe  und  Auguat  von  Koteehue 
(Breslau,  1010). 

KOTZEBUE,  Otto  von  (1787-1846).  A  Rus- 
sian navigator,  son  of  August  von  Kotzebue, 
bom  at  Reval.  He  made  three  voyages  round 
the  world,  sailing  first  under  Krusenstem  to 
Japan  f  1803-06).  On  his  second  journey,  in 
command  of  the  Hurik  (1816-18),  fitted  out  by 
Count  Romanzov  to  discover  a  practicable 
northeast  passage,  he  passed  through  Bering 
Strait,  the  first  navigator  to  do  so  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  traced  the  Alaskan  coast 
from  Cape  Pnnce  of  Wales  to  Cape  Krusenstem, 
67*  N.  He  carefully  surveyed  the  groat  sound 
that  now  bears  his  name  and  made  geological 
discoveries  of  importance— the  ice  cliffs  of  Es- 
choltz  Bay,  a  subject  of  discussion  even  to-day 
— and  obtained  tfiercfrom  bones  and  tusks  of 
the  mammoth.  Subsequently  he  touched  at  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaii  and  in  January,  1817,  dis- 
covered the  Romanzov  Island,  one  of  the  Mar- 
shall group.  He  brought  home  specimens  of 
many  theretofore  unknown  plants.  He  made  a 
third  voyage  in  1823-26.  His  description  of  the 
second  voyage  appeared  in  Russian  in  1823-26, 
in  German  in  1821,  and  in  English  in  1821-23 
as  Voyage  of  Discovery.  In  1830  he  published 
an  account  of  the  third  journey  as  Neue  Reite 
vm  die  Welt, 

KOTZEBUE,  WiLHEtM  voN  ,(1813-87).  A 
Russian  diplomat,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and, 
under  the  pseud(Hiym  of  Wilhelm  Angustrohn,  a 
German  dramatist.  His  earliest  literary  work 
was  the  German  tranriation  from  Vasile  Alec- 
sandri's  (q.v.)  collection  of  Rumanian  folk 
poems  (1857).  His  other  works  were  the  plays 
Ein  »nbarmkensiger  Freund,  Zirrei  SUnderinneny 
and  Bilder  und  Sfciszen  aus  der  Moldau  (I860)  ; 
JMSkar  Vifyreaou  (1863),  a  novel  based  on  Mol- 
davian life;  August  von  Kotzebue^  Urteile  der 
Zeitgenoaaen  und  der  Gegentcart  (1884). 

EOUKISS.    See  Kuuies. 

EOUS80,  kya'A.   See  Koosso. 

KOVALEVSKY,  kA'vft-lyefskl,  Alkxandir 
(1840-1901).  A  Russian  zoSlogist  and  embry- 
olo^st,  bom  at  DUnabui^.  After  study  at  Hei- 
delberg and  Ttlbingen,  he  became  professor  of 
zoSlogy  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  zoologists  of  his 
day,  it  was  he  who  by  his  researches  in  the  em- 
bryology and  stmcture  of  ascidians  and  of  Am- 
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phiomta  first  showed  the  relationship  of  these 
forms  to  one  another  and  their  close  alliance  to 
vertebrates.  He  also  discovered  the  branchial 
slits  of  Balanoglossus  and  first  placed  it  in  the 
line  of  vertebrate  ancestry.  In  the  embryology 
and  posterobryological  development  of  insects  liis 
work  was  fundamental,  and  he  made  important 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment and  structure  of  various  annelidsi  coelen- 
terates,  and  other  animals.  Important  among 
his  works  are:  Anatomie  dea  Balanoglosaua  delle 
Chiaje  (1866);  Bnticicklungsgeachickte  der  ein- 
faehen  Asoidien  (1866);  Enttcicklungsgeschichte 
dea  Amphioxus  lanceolatus  { 1867)  ;  Wettere 
dien  ilber  die  Enttcicklung  der  einfacken  Aacidien 
(1870);  Enibryologiache  Ntudien  an  WUrmem 
und  Arthropoden  (1869) ;  Weitere  Btudim  fiber 
die  Enttcioklungsgeadiichte  dea  AmpMoastu  lance- 
oIatti«(1877) ;  Cceloplana  metfKhnikotoU  (1882) ; 
BeitrSge  ssur  nachembrgonalen  Enttcichlung  der 
Huaciden,  part  i  (1887) ;  Anatomie  de  I'Archm- 
ohdella  eamonHi  de  O.  Orimm  (1806);  Etude 
8ur  I'awUomie  de  I'Acanthobdella  peledina 
{1896}. 

KOVALEVSKT,  Egob  Petbovitch  (1811- 
68).  A  Russian  traveler  and  writer,  born  in 
the  Qovenunocit  of  Kharkov.  As  a  mining  en- 
gineer, he  made  extensive  journeys  in  eastern 
Siberia,  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  and  Monten^o 
(1841).  Six  years  afterward  he  was  intrusted 
by  Meheniet  Ali  with  a  gold-prospecting  mis- 
sion in  Upper  Egypt,  and  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  this  journey  after  his  return  to  Russia 
(2  vols.,  1849).  He  was  next  sent  upon  a  re- 
ligious embassy  to  China,  where  he  put  his  name 
to  the  treaty  favoring  Russian  pretensions  in 
Mongolia  (1851).  He  was  subsequently  made 
director  of  Asiatic  affairs  at  St.  Petersburg 
(1856).  He  was  a  promoter  of  the  Khorasan, 
Chitral,  and  other  expeditions  for  scientific  re- 
search end  the  author  of  Peregrinations  (3  vols., 
1843-45)  ;  China  (2  vols.,  1853)  ;  The  War  mth 
Turkey  in  185S-54  (1868);  The  Crimean  War 
(1869).  His  last  work  was  Eastern  Affairs  in 
the  Twmtiea,  His  collected  works,  exclusive  of 
miscellaneous  verse  and  prose,  fill  five  volumes 
(St.  Petersbuifr,  1871-72;  with  a  biographical 
account). 

KOVALEVSKY,  Sophia  Vastlyevna,  better 
known  under  her  pen  name,  Sosta  {1850-91). 
An  eminent  Russian  mathematician  and  author, 
the  daughter  of  General  Korvin-Krukovsky,  She 
was  born  at  Moscow  and  brought  up  at  Palibino, 
her  father's  estate,  in  the  Government  of  Vitebsk. 
When  in  1865  StrannolyulMky  b^^  to  teacli 
her  calculus  at  St.  Feter^urg,  he  was  amazed 
at  her  quickness.  About  1867  she  and  her  sister, 
later  a  well-known  novelist,  resolved  to  go 
abroad  to  study.  To  obtain  independence  for 
the  purpose  a  sham  marriage,  such  as  was  of 
daily  occurrence  among  Russian  youth  at  this 

Seriod,  was  decided  upon.  A  student,  Vladimir 
lovaievaky,  when  asked  to  act  as  the  fictitious 
husband  to  give  Sonya's  sister  the  necessary 
legal  status,  consented  on  the  condition  of 
marrying  Sonya  h^self.  In  October,  1868,  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  three  went 
abroad  the  following  spring,  when  Sonya's  hus- 
band took  up  geology  at  Jena.  In  1869  she 
studied  mathematics  at  Heidelberg,  eliciting  the 
warmest  praise  from  Kjinigsbergcr  and  Kircb- 
hoff.  In  the  autumn  of  1870  slie  went  to  the 
University  of  Berlin,  where  no  women  were  ad- 
mitted. At  a  perfunctory  test  at  his  house  the 
great  Weieratrasa  was  astounded  by  her  lucid 


and  original  solutitms  of  the  problems  that  at 
the  time  engaged  his  most  advanced  pupils,  and 
henceforth  he  guided  her  studies  for  three  years. 
In  1874  she  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  G^ittingen  on  the  basis  of  her  mem- 
oir Zur  Tkeorie  der  partiellen  Differentiaiglei- 
ohungen.  After  receiving  th^r  degrees  Sonya 
and  her  husband  lived  together  until  he  became 
involved  in  speculations  in  housebuilding,  news- 
paper publishifig,  petrolemn  wells,  etc.  The 
couple  parted,  and  Son^a  went  abroad  to  make 
for  herself  a  name  in  science.  But  her  husband's 
death,  which  followed  shortly,  was  a  crushing 
blow  to  her,  and  she  resumed  scientific  work 
only  after  a  lingering  illness.  In  1883  Mittag- 
LefQer,  a  pupil  of  Weierstrass  and  rector  of  the 
University  of  Stockholm,  obtuned  for  her  a  do- 
centship.  After  a  year  of  lecturing  in  German 
she  was  appointed  professor  of  hi^er  analysis 
for  five  years,  on  condition  of  teacMng  in  Swed- 
ish. She  held  this  professorship  until  her  death. 
In  1888  she  received  in  person  the  Prix  Bordin 
(doubled  to  6000  francs)  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  her  iSur  un  caa  particulier  du 
problime  de  la  rotation  d'un  corps  pesant  autour 
d'un  point  fia4.  For  two  oth«r  essays  the  Stock- 
holm Academy  awarded  her  a  prixe  of  1500 
kroner  in  1889.  Besides  she  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  important  papers  to  scientific  periodicals. 
She  bad,  moreover,  literary  abilities  in  addition 
to  her  mathematical  talents.  In  1877  she  wrote 
The  Privatdocent — a  sketch  frran  the  life  of 
a  small  German  university  town — which  met 
with  a  hearty  reception.  Her  Recollections  of 
Childhood,  published  in  a  Russian  magazine 
( 1890) ,  aroused  widespread  attention.  In 
Sweden  she  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Anna  Leffler,  sister  of  Mittag-Leffler  and  a  strik- 
ing figure  in  Scandinavian  letters.  They  had  a 
strong  influence  upon  each  other,  and  of  several 
works  written  in  collaboration,  A  Struggle  for 
Happiness  (1887)  is  the  most  characteristic.  It 
is  a  panegyric  of  love  as  the  mainspring  of 
complete  life,  and  the  heroine,  Alice,  who  aetata 
for  It  in  vain,  is  Kovalevsky  faeradf.  In  one  of 
her  periods  of  despair  she  caught  a  severe  cold, 
but  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  attended  to  her 
lectures  almost  until  her  death  from  pneumonia, 
Feb.  10,  1891.  Consult:  Anna  Leffler,  Son/a 
JCovalevsky  (Stockholm,  1892);  Autobiography 
(New  York,  1895) ;  L.  M.  Hansson,  Six  Modem 
Women:  Psychological  Sketches,  translated  from 
the  German  by  H.  Ramsden  (Boston,  1896)  ; 
G.  Retzius,  Das  Qehim  des  Matkematikera  Bonja 
Kovalevaki  (Stockbohn,  1900). 

KOV^O.  A  western  government  of  European 
Russia,  in  Lithuania,  bordering  on  Poland  and 
Prussia.  Area,  15,518  square  miles  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, B  3).  It  has  a  level  surface,  interspersed 
uHth  numerous  small  lakes  and  watered  by  the 
Niemen  and  its  tributaries.  The  climate  is  mod- 
erate and  healthful.  Kovno  is  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural region,  but  the  horse  and  cattle  breed- 
ing industries  are  important  and  growing,  while 
dairying  is  increasingly  pursued.  ConsidenUtle 
quantities  of  grain,  mainly  wheat  and  rye,  are 
annually  exported.  Pop.,  1912,  1,819,540,  of 
whom  the  Lithuanians  represented  about  73  per 
cent  and  the  Jews  .15  per  cent.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  German  colonists.    Capital,  Kovno. 

SOVNO.  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  sauie  name  in  Russia  and  a  first-class  for- 
tress, situated  at  the  coafiuence  of  the  Vilia  wiUi 
the  Niemen,  506  miles  southwest  of  St.  Peters- 
burg (Map:  Russia,  B  3).   It  consists  of  the 
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old  and  the  new  town  and  has  a  number  of 
handBome  squu-es,  a  park,  and  an  interesting 
old  town  ball,  opposite  wbich  is  a  curious  iron 
pyramid  commemorating  the  departure  of  the 
Frencb  in  1812,  The  educational  inatitutiona 
comprise  a  Gymnasium  and  seminaries  for 
priests  and  teachers.  Kovno  mauufactures  wire 
and  nails.  The  grain  trade,  once  very  impor- 
tant, has  BConewhat  declined,  but  the  town  is  an 
important  centre  for  the  transit  trade  with 
Prussia.  Pop.,  1903,  73,743;  1911,  87,086,  of 
whom  nearly  half  were  Jews.  Kovno  was 
founded  in  tne  eleventh  century  and  from  1384 
to  1398  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  order.  It  be- 
came Russian  after  the  third  partition  of  Po- 
land in  1795. 

KOWLOON,  fcouloiSn',  or  KOWLVStQ,  kou'- 
iSSng'.  A  peninsula  of  southern  China,  situ- 
ated opposite  Hongkong.  A  small  portion  of  it, 
4  square  miles,  was  ceded  by  the  Chinese  govem- 
meot  to  Great  Britain  in  1860,  and  a  lease  of 
about  376  square  miles  was  obtained  in  1898  for 
a  period  of  99  years.  The  population  is  Chinese 
and  is  estimated  at  about  85,000.  The  harbor  of 
Kowloon  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1887.  Ad- 
ministratively the  territory  on  the  mainland 
forms  a  part  of  Hongkoi^,  but  the  lease  stipu- 
lated that  the  cit;^  of  Kowloon  should  remain 
under  Chinese  jurisdiction.  At  Kowloon  is  a 
station  of  the  Chinese  maritime  customs.  In 
1912  imports  amounted  to  hk.  tls.  26,685,659,  and 
exports  to  12,517,639,  making  the  total  trade  of 
the  port  hk.  tls.  39,203,288.  For  the  same  year 
the  Kowloon  Railway  reported  a  traffic  of  hk. 
tls.  485,657  in  imports  and  359,829  in  exports,  a 
total  of  hk.  tls.  845,486.    See  Honqeono. 

KOWBIE  PZHE.  A  New  Zealand  tree.  See 
Kaubi  Flag. 

KOWTOW,  or  KOTTTOW.  A  Chinese  form 
of  salutation.   See  Kotow. 

EOXINOA,  kd'Shing'a  or  kdk-sIo'g&  (Chin. 
Ching  Ch'ing-kung)  (1623-63).  A  noted  Chi- 
nese patriot  and  pirate,  who  drove  the  Dutch 
out  of  Formosa  and  became  King  of  that  island. 
He  was  born  in  1623  in  Hiraldo,  Japan.  His 
father,  Ching  Chih-lung,  originally  a  poor  tailor 
of  Fukien,  had  married  a  Japanese  wife,  and 
partly  by  trade  and  partly  by  freebooting  had 
amassed  great  wealth,  and  as  the  possessor  of  a 
fleet  of  3000  junks  became  master  of  the  seas. 
About  1628  he  apparently  abandoned  piracy,  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Ming  Emperor  of  China, 
then  struggling  against  formidable  rebellions 
within  and  the  attacks  of  the  Manchus  without, 
and  became  admiral  of  the  Imperial  fleet.  Some 
years  later  his  wife  joined  him  at  Nanking  with 
the  young  Ching-kusg,  who  was  sent  to  school, 
and  who  at  22  was  presented  to  the  Emperor, 
who  gave  him  a  prominent  command  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  his  own  surname,  Chu,  remark- 
ing that  he  was  worthy  to  bear  the  Imperial 
surname.  From  this  circumstance  he  became 
known  as  Kwoh-hsing-yeh  (in  Japanese  Koku- 
aen-ya,  his  worship  of  the  national  surname), 
which  was  corrupted  by  the  Portuguese  into 
Koxinga.  Erelong  the  Ming  Emperor,  finding 
himself  unable  to  hold  Nanking,  fled  to  Foo- 
chow,  which  still  held  out  against  the  Manchus, 
and  Koxinga's  father,  yielding  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Manchus,  who  promised  to  make  him  a 
prince,  was  made  a  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Peking,  where  he  died.  Koxinga,  collecting  his 
father's  fleet  and  raising  a  large  army,  pro- 
ceeded to  harry  the  Chinese  coast,  capturing 
citiee,  burning  and  pillaging,  and  defying  every 


fleet  sent  against  him,  suffering  but  one  severe 
defeat,  during  his  iiego  of  Nanking  in  1656,. 
when  he  lost  500  of  his  ships,  besides  the  camp 

equipment  of  his  land  forces. 

In  1661  he  attacked  the  Dutch  in  Formosa, 
who  surrendered  after  a  four  months'  siege  and 
retired  to  Batavia,  and  Koxinga  proclaiined  him- 
self King.  With  this  island  as  a  base  of  opera* 
Uons,  he  renewed  his  attacks  on  China  with 
such  ferocity  that,  in  1668,  the  Manchu  govern- 
ment commanded  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Fukien  and  Kwangtung  to  remove, 
on  pain  of  death,  10  miles  inland.  Every  town 
and  village  within  that  belt  was  burned  or  lev- 
eled to  the  ground,  the  roads  were  broken  up, 
and  for  six  years  all  means  of  communication 
with  the  sea  were  cut  off  and  all  commerce 
ceased.  This  tramoidous  feat  of  defenalTe  war- 
fare stands  unique  in  tiie  history  of  the  world. 
In  the  following  year  Koxinga  was  killed  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Dutch  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who,  as  King  of  Formosa,  continued 
the  anti-Manchu  warfare. 

In  1875,  on  the  memorial  of  tiie  Imperial 
Commissioner  then  in  Formosa,  and  the  literati 
of  Taiwanfu,  Koxinga  was  canonized,  and  a 
temple  erected  in  his  honor.  His  deacend^ntg 
were  given  the  rank  of  Marquis,  one  of  the  few 
titles  of  nobility  in  China,  and  the  Chinese 
named  one  species  of  rodent  after  him. 

KOTUKUK  (kfl-yoSHtuk)  BIVER.  An 
Alaskan  river  that  flows  into  the  Yukon  about 
450  miles  from  its  mouth  (Map:  Alaska,  G  3). 
The  Koyukuk  has  a  drainage  basin  of  25,000 
SQuare  miles  and  is  about  650  miles  in  lei^h, 
of  which  500  miles  is  navigable  for  steamlxMits.. 
to  Bettles.  Placer  mining  is  successful  in  the 
camps  around  Coldfoot,  lOQ  miles  above  Bettles. 
At  Allakaket,  north  of  the  Arctic  circle,  is  the 
Episcopal  missitm  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness. 

KOYXTN'JIK,  or  KtrrTTNJIK.  One  of  the 
mounds  of  ancient  Nineveh,  and  the  only  one 
belonging  to  the  city  proper  which  has  been 
excavated  with  any  degree  of  completeness.  It 
is  situated  east  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Mosul,  and  in  the  part  of  the  an- 
cient city  north  of  the  Khosar.  The  ohief  dis- 
coveries at  K<7unjik  were  made  by  Layard  and 
Bassam  and  include  palaces  of  Asurbanipal  and 
Sennacherib  and  the  famoiis  library  of  the 
former  King.  For  further  particulars,  see 
Nineveh. 

KOZLOV,  kOz-Wf,  Ivan  Ivanovitch  (1779- 
1840).  A  Russian  poet,  born  in  Moscow.  In 
1807  he  was  Councilor  of  State  in  Moscow. 
Afterward  he  was  transfeired  to  St.  Petersburg, 
but  hu  career  was  cut  short  in  1812  hy  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
■power  to  walk.  He  also  became  blind,  but 
studied  German  and  English,  became  known  as 
a  translator  of  Byron's  Bride  of  Abydos  and 
Mickiewicz's  sonnets,  and  wrote  an  original 
poem,  Chemetit  (The  Monk,  1824),  which  met 
with  fleeting  popularity.  It  was  republished 
along  with  his  other  poems  in  the  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  brought  out  in  St.  Petersburg 
(1855). 

KBA,  kr&.  The  isthmus  connecting  the 
Malay  Peninsula  with  the  mainland  of  Asia 
(Map:  Asia,  L  7).  It  has  an  average  width  of 
44  miles;  it  il  greatly  narrowed  by  the  Pakcham 
and  Chumpon  rivers. 

KBA.    A  macaque  (q.v.). 

KRAAL,  krai  (Boer  Dutch,  perhaps  from  Sp. 
corral,  cattle  pen,  from  oorro,  bull  ring,  from 
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correr,  Lat.  currere,  to  run).  A  term  in  general 
use  among  the  Boers  (see  Boeb)  in  South  Africa 
to  denote  a  village,  or  a  collection  of  huts  in  an 
inclosure,  or  Bometimes  a  Btngle  hut  in  a 
stockade.   

KBAEVSE7,  A.  A.   See  K&ayevskt,  A.  A. 

KKAFITT  (XBAFT),  krftft.  An&M  (1450  or 
1455-1507 ).  The  principal  German  sculptor  of 
the  late  Gpthic  perio^,  bom  probably  at  Nurem- 
berg. Very  little  is  known  of  his  fife  or  train- 
ing beyond  the  fact  that  the  year  1490  found 
him  actively  engaged  in  Nuremberg,  a  contem' 
porary  and  friend  of  the  famous  founder  Peter 
Vischer.  He  probably  began  as  a  simple  stone- 
mason and  was  trained  in  the  local  schools.  He 
appears  as  a  finished  master  in  bis  earliest- 
known  work  at  Nuremberg,  the  celebrated 
"Seven  Stations,"  completed  about  1400,  on  the 
road  to  the  cemetery  of  St.  John,  but  now  in 
the  Germanic  Museum.  They  are  carved  in 
Bomewhat  coarse  sandstone,  in  high  relief,  and 
show  in  the  composition  a  mixture  of  pictorial 
and  plastic  elements  and  the  realistic  hardness 
in  individual  figures  and  drapery  which  was 
prevalent  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the  same 
date  is  the  "Calvary,"  a  group  of  heroic  size, 
in  the  cemetery  of  St  John.  From- 1402  dates 
the  magnificent  tomb  of  the  Schreyer  family, 
outside  the  church  of  St.  Sebaldus,  rqpresenting 
the  three  principal  scenes  from  the  Passion  of 
Clirist.  Of  three  other  sepulchral  monuments, 
dating  probably  from  1498  to  1501,  the  epitaph 
of  the  Pergerstorff  family,  in  the  Frauenkirche, 
a  large  high  relief  representing  the  Virgin  with 
the  infant  Christ  crowned  by  angels,  with  groups 
of  figures  kneeling  at  her  feet,  ia  the  finest. 
Similar  in  subject,  but  different  in  treatment, 
is  the  lAndauer  tomb,  in  tlie  Tetzel  Chapel  of 
St.  .£gidius'  Church,  and  more  simply  yet  hap- 
pily conceived  is  the  tomb  of  the  Rebeck  family, 
in  the  Frauenkirche.  KrafTt's  masterpiece, 
however,  is  the  elaborate  tabernacle  in  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
770  gulden,  by  Hans  Imhof,  in  1493-1500.  It  is 
a  towering  pyramid  of  el^nt  proportions, 
reaching  a  height  of  64  feet,  and  1b  of  amazing 
richness  and  delicacy  in  its  decoration,  as  re- 
gards both  the  many  sculptured  figures  and 
reliefs  and  the  architectural  features.  He  exe- 
cuted, moreover,  large  numbers  of  lesser  com- 
missions of  a  decorative  character,  such  as  the 
relief  above  the  door  of  the  ancient  city  scales. 
His  last  work  was  the  large  "Burial  of  Christ," 
a  group  of  16  life-size  sandstone  statues  in  the 
H0I  Izschuler  Chapel  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  John 
(1607).  Notwithstanding  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  his  commissions,  in  late  life  he  suf- 
fered financial  difficulties  and  borrowed  heavily 
from  the  Imhof  family.  According  to  common 
tradition,  he  died  in  the  hospital  at  Schwal- 
bach.  The  master's  own  portrait  probably  sur- 
vives in  a  relief  figure  of  the  Schreyer  tomb  and 
in  a  kneeling  statue  of  the  tabernacle  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

BibUogiaphy.  **Adani  Kraft,"  in  the  Art 
Journal,  vol.  xxi  (London,  1869);  Wanderer, 
Adam  Kraft  und  seine  fichule  (Nuremberg. 
1869)  ;  Bergau.  "Adam  Kraft,"  in  Dohme,  Knnst 
und  KUnstler  (Leipzig,  1877)  ;  Bode,  Oeschichte 
der  deutaohen  PloMtik  (Berlin,  1887);  Dautf, 
Adam  Kraft  und  die  Kiinstler  seiHer  Zeit  (ib., 
1897);  id.,  Peter  Vischer  und  Adam  Krafft 
(Bielefeld.  1905). 

XBAFFT-BBINa',  BfMng,  Riohabd,  Babor 
VON  (1840-1902).   An  eminent  German  neurolo* 


gist,  bom  at  Mannheim.  "Ba  was  educated  at 
Heidelberg,  Zurich,  Vienna,  and  Prague;  After 
three  years'  practice  at  Baden-Baden,  as  special- 
ist for  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  he  became 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Strassburg  in  1872.  A  year  later  he  went  to 
Graz  and  remained  there  as  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry and  nerroua  disesses  until  1880,  when 
he  accepted  the  same  professorship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  He  resigned  in  1902  and  re- 
turned to  Graz,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  books 
and  monographs  dealing  with  patholt^cal 
psychology  in  its  relation  to  the  law  and  on 
nervous  and  mental  diseases.  Many  of  these 
liave  been  widely  translated.  Some  of  the  more 
important  are:  Die  MeUmoholie:  Bine  kUniache 
Btudie  (1874) ;  Orwtdsilge  der  Kriminalpay- 
ohologie  filr  Juriaten  (2d  ed.,  1882) ;  Die  pro- 
gressive allgemeine  Paralyse  (1894) ;  NervositSt 
und  neurasthenische  ZustSnde  (1896).  Four 
of  his  books  appear  in  English  translations  by 
Craddock:  An  Experimental  Study  in  the  Do- 
main of  Hypnotism  (New  York  and  London, 
1889).  Psychosis  Menstrualis  (1902>,  Psycho- 
pathia  Semtalis  (12th  ed.,  1903),  a  renutrk- 
able  book,  which  has  become  standard  in  its 
field,  and  Teert  Book  of  Insanity  (1005). 

KBATT,  Adaic.   See  Kbafff,  Adah. 

KAAO,  krSg,  Thou&b  Peteb  (1868-1913). 
A  Norwegian  poet  and  novelist,  bom  at  KragerO, 
a  brother  of  V.  A.  W.  Krag.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Chriatiansand,  entered  the  University  of 
Christiania  in  1800,  and  the  next  year  published 
Jon  Orwff,  narrative  verse,  in  which  he  com- 
bined epic  and  lyric  power.  This  was  followed 
by  Fra  den  gamle  By  (1892),  Bnsomme  Mm- 
neskcr  (1893),  and  Mulm  (1893),  in  which 
lie  gives  full  poetical  expression  to  his  love  of 
nature  in  her  more  majestic  aspects.  Nature 
is  more  than  mere  background  even  In  his 
novels,  such  as  Kobberslangen  (1896),  where 
lie  reaches  his  highest  point;  Ada  Wilde  (1896) ; 
Ulf  Ran  (1897);  Enken  (1899);  Gunvor  Kjeld 
(2d  ed.,  1905) ;  Hester  Magius  (2d  ed.,  1909). 
This  last  undoubtedly  expresses  his  deepest  feel- 
ings and  highest  aspirations.  Weaket*  in  thought 
and  form  are  Fru  Beaies  Bus  (1898),  Bjem 
(1900),  Det  glade  HjUme  (1901),  Ildliljen  (2d 
ed.,  1905),  and  Det  Allerhelligste  (3d  ed., 
1907).  Tuamdrke  (1898),  Sorte  Shove  (1903), 
and  Tuhalden  FredlSae  (1909)  are  notable  for 
their  descriptions.  With  the  drama  Kong 
Aagon  (1894  ;  2d  ed.,  1908)  he  was  less  success- 
ful. Otiier  works  are  JEgtemtend  og  Lygtemmnd 
( 1 904 ) ,  Maagereden  ( 1 906 ) ,  and  Offerlam 
(1907).  Krag  stands  in  the  first  rank  among 
contemporaneous  Norwegian  authors.  His  in- 
terpretation of  life  and  nature  is  that  of  a 
mystic;  his  style  is  richly  imaginative.  Consult 
Erik  Lie,  in  Dagbladet,  No.  13  (Christiania, 
1894),  and  C.  Nferup,  in  Illustreret  Norak 
Literaturhiatorie  (ib.,  1906). 

KBAG,  ViLHELM  AnDBBAS  Wexels'  (1871- 
) .  A  Norw^an  poet,  dramatist,  and  novel- 
ist, bom  at  Chnstiansand,  a  brother  of  T.  P. 
Krag,  In  1891,  a  year  after  he  had  entered  the 
University  of  Christiania,  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  which  won  success  at  once.  Both 
in  form  and  thought  they  show  Danish  influence, 
calling  to  mind  Drachmann  and  J.  P.  Jacobsen. 
In  prose  followed  Nat  (1892),  and  the  fairy 
drama  Veater  i  Blaafjeld  (1893),  with  less  orig- 
inality. Among  his  later  poems  Sange  fra 
Sydm  (1894),  Nye  Digte  (1897),  Nor^e  (1903), 
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tlie  lively.  VeKtlandaviser  (Songs  from  the 
West,  1898 ) ,  take  first  place.  De  Oamle$ 
Juleaften  (1894),  a  drama  full  of  warmth  and 
feeling,  met  with  great  success ;  so  also  did 
De  gode  Qamle  (1896).  Among  his  other 
dramas  should  be  mentioned  Den  sidate  Dag 

(1897)  ,  Livet  en  Leg  (1901),  Sangen  om 
Floretu  (1907),  Sititationens  Berre  (1903),  and 
the  idyllic  humorous  sketch  Baldevins  Bryllup 

(1900).  The  most  important  of  his  numerous 
stories  are  Hjemve  {1895) ;  Den  glade  Loitnant 

(1898)  ;  Fra  de  love  Stuer  (1897);  Marianne 

(1899)  ;  Isaac  Kapergaat  (1901)-,  Lille  Bodil 
(2d  ed..  1902} ;  Den  gamle  Oarde  (1903) ;  Thea 
Marie  (1904);  Bolmerne  de  graa  (1905): 
Vandringstnand  (1907).  Krag  was  editor  of 
Juleaften  and  Kringsjaa,  and  in  1908-10  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Theatre  at  Christiania.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Alexander  L.  Kielland 
and  lived  much  abroad,  part  of  the  time  with  a 
government  stipend.  Consult  C.  Nterup,  Illus- 
treret  North  Literaturkittorie  (Christiania, 
1906),   

XRAOU  y  JSVATS,  krft-gu'yft-vAts.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Servian  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Lepenitsa,  west  of  the  Morava, 
69  miles  south  of  Belgrade,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  C  2). 
It  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  Servia.  It  was 
until  1842  the  residence  of  the  Servian  princes, 
and  between  1868  and  1880  the  Servian  Parlia- 
ment usually  met  there.  It  has  a  foundry,  an 
arms  factory,  a  Gymnasium,  a  palace,  and  an 
arsenaL  Pop..  lOOO,  15,603:  1910,  18,402. 

KBAIlSHEIH,  krUB'hlm.  A  town  of  GeT' 
many.   See  Cbailsheim. 

KBAIN.    See  Cabntola. 

EBAIT,  krit  ( East  Indian  name ) ,  or  CRAIT. 
The  most  dreaded  of  East  Indian  venomous 
snakes  (Bungarua  cceruleua).  It  is  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  cobras  and  is  dark  brown  or  purplish, 
with  narrow  crossbars  or  white  specks  or  alter- 
nately barred  hrown  and  yellow.  It  sometimes 
reaches  a  lenf^h  of  4  feet  and  is  active  and 
fearless,  pursuing  and  feeding  upon  rats,  lizards, 
and  snakes.  It  is  numerous  throughout  all 
the  warm  parts  of  India,  especially  in  Bengal, 
and  is  likely  to  creep  into  houses  and  tents. 
The  authorities  believe  that  it  causes  more 
deaths  in  India,  Assam,  and  Burma  than  any 
other  snake.  Several  other  species  of  the  genus, 
called  rock  snakes  hy  English  people  in  India, 
are  known,  one  of  tiiem  being  the  still  larger 
king  snake  or  rajsamp  {Bungarus  fasciatuM)^ 
which  is  bright  yellow,  encircled  with  many 
black  rings.  A  third  species  is  peculiar  to 
Ceylon,  and  others  extend  the  range  of  the 
genus  as  far  east  as  southern  China.  Consult: 
Fayrer,  Thanatophidia  of  India  (London,  1874), 
and  Ewart,  Poisonous  Snakea  of  India  (London, 
1878),  both  with  colored  plates;  Proceedings  of 
the  Zooloffioal  Bocietg  of  London  (ib.,  1899} ; 
and  especially  Wall,  "The  Poisonous  Snakes  of 
India,"  in  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Tfaturat  Hia- 
tory  Sodetg,  vol.  xvii  (Bombay,  1906). 

EBAJOVA,  krfc-yyv&.  A  town  in  Rumania. 
See  Ckaiova. 

KHAJOWA.    See  Kbay  von  BLbajowa. 

KBAKATOA»  \a^'V.k-Wh,  more  correctly 
KBAKATATJ,  A  volcano  on  the  small  island 
of  Pulu  Rakata  in  the  Sun  da  Strait  between 
Java  and  Sumatra  (Map:  East  Indies  C  7). 
The  island  has  an  area  of  6  square  miles,  about 
one-half  of  its  former  size.  The  volcano  had 
beem  in  a  dormant  state  since  1680,  whoi,  in 


May,  1883,  it  became  active,  culminating  on  the 
night  of  August  26-27  in  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
astrous eruptions  known  in  history,  presenting 
the  rare  type  of  explosion.  A  mass  of  rock 
material,  estimated  at  more  than  a  cubic  mile, 
was  thrown  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  lapllli 
and  dust  by  a  succession  of  explosions  that 
were  heard  over  160  miles  away.  The  dust  was 
carried  to  an  estimated  vertical  distance  of  17 
miles,  and  in  the  upper  air  currents  It  was 
borne  eastward  in  a  complete  circuit  of  the 
globe.  The  suspension  of  this  finely  divided 
material  in  the  atmosphere  has  been  established 
as  the  cause  of  the  brilliant  sunsets  which  dur- 
ing the  following  winter  and  spring  were  ob- 
served over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  explosions  were  followed  by  violent 
atmospheric  aisturbancee  that  passed*  around 
the  earth  at  the  rate  of  700  miles  an  hour.  A 
series  of  gigantic  sea  waves  was  also  generated, 
and  these  caused  great  loss  of  life.  The  water 
advancing  upon  the  shores  of  the  neighboring 
islands  swept  away  whole  villages,  while  the 
oscillations  were  noticeable  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  South  America.  After  the  terrible  convul- 
sions it  was  found  that  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  including  the  highest  peak,  had  dis- 
appeared. The  total  loss  of  life  probably  ex- 
ceeded 30.000,  one  authority  estimating  it  at 
36,380.  The  island  is  without  permanent  popu- 
lation. Consult  Verheek,  Krakatau  (Batavia, 
1884),  and  Royal  Society  of  London,  The  Erup- 
tion of  Krakatoa  and  Subaequehi  Phenomena, 
edited  by  J.  G.  lemons  (London,  1888).  See 

VOMANO. 

KBAKEN,  kr&ncCTi'  (Dan.,  from  Norweg. 
krake,  sort  of  sea  monster).  A  mythical  colos- 
sal creature  said  to  have  haunted  the  seas  and 
coast  of  Norway.  Its  shape  and  habits  ivere 
described  by  the  Norwegian  Bishop  Pontoppidan 
in  1750.  According  to  his  account,  its  back  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference;  its 
body  rose  from  the  sea  like  an  island,  stretch- 
ing out  mastlike  arms  capable  of  dragging  down 
the  larg^  ship ;  and  when  it  sank  towards  the 
bottom,  it  caused  a  whirlpool  in  which  large 
vessels  were  involved  to  their  destruction.  It 
was  also  said  to  make  the  waters  around  it 
thick  and  turbid  and  thus  was  able  to  devour 
the  shoals  of  fishes  that  swam  to  the  place  at- 
tracted b^  the  musky  smell. 

The  origin  of  the  varions  stories  of  the  kraken 
is  probably  attributable  to  the  occasional  oc- 
currence in  the  northern  Atlantic  of  colossal 
squid.  It  is  these  gigantic  animals  which  on 
rare  occasions  have  been  seen  by  fishermen  and 
others  and  which  have  given  rise  in  past  ages 
to  the  stories  or  fables  of  this  kind.  See 
Squid. 

Consult;  A.  S.  Packard,  "Colossal  Cuttle- 
fishes,'^ in  Amerioan  Naturalist,  vol.  vii  (Salem, 
1873) ;  A.  E.  Verrill,  "The  Colossal  Cephalopoda 
of  the  North  Atlantic,"  in  American  Naturaliatt 
voL  ix  (ib.,  1876);  id.,  "Gigantic  Squids,"  in 
Transactions  of  the  Conneetieut  Academy,  vol.  ▼ 
(New  Haven,  1879) ;  J.  Gibson.  Monsters  of  the 
Sea  (London,  1887). 

KBAKBAHBUI.!,  krftm-bam'bffn-U.  A 
Slavic  term  originally  signifying  cherry  brandy; 
then,  especially  in  student  slang,  any  spirituous 
drink.  Krambambuli  is  the  title  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  German  student  songs,  the  words 
of  which  were  writtm  by  Wlttdcind  in  Danzig 
in  1745  under  the  pseudonym  of  Grescentius 
Koromandel.  The  music  is  a  pt^nlar  eighteenth- 
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century  air.  The  song  in  an  English  tranalaticHt 
is  also  popular  in  American  cc^eges. 

KBAMWBJA.   See  Rhatatit. 

KBAira.  HoBATlo  Sheafe  (1872-  ).  An 
American  author  and  editor,  bom  in  Boston  and 
educated  at  Columbia  University  (A.B.,  1894; 
Ph.D.,  1903).  After  1900  he  was  engaged  in 
literary  and  editorial  work  for  magazines  and 
reviews  and  was  literary  adviser  to  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  in  1905-09  and  to  the  Sturgis  and 
Walton  Company  in  1909-13.  He  wrote  Irish 
Life  in  Irish  Fiotum  (IflOS),  William  Butler 
Yeats  and  the  Irish  Literary  Revival  (1904), 
and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  Critical  Biography 
(1907);  he  edited  the  Lincoln  Tribute  Book 
(1909),  English  Love  Poems  (1909),  The  Lost 
Art  of  Conversation  (1910),  and,  as  associate, 
The  World's  Wit  and  Humor  (10  vols.,  1906). 
In  1914  he  3er\'ed  as  associate  editor  of  tiie 
New  Intebkatio.nal  Yeab  Book,  and  he  con- 
tributed articles  on  topics  in  American  and 
English  literature  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
New  Intebnatioxal  EnctcloPjBDIA. 

KRANTZ,  krfints,  Albert  (n450-1517).  A 
German  scholar  and  statesman.  He  was  born  in 
Hamburg,  traveled  widely  in  Europe,  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Hamburg  and  Eos* 
tock,  and  became  rector  of  the  latter  university. 
As  syndic  of  Hamburg  he  was  present  in  1489 
at  the  Hanseatic  AaaemMy  at  Wismar  and  was 
sent  as  Ambassador  to  France  in  1407  and  to 
England  in  1499.  In  1500  he  was  chosen  arhi- 
trator  by  John,  King  of  Denmark,  and  Freder- 
ick, Duke  of  Holatein,  in  their  dispute  concern- 
ing the  Province  of  Ditmarachen.  He  considered 
Wiclif  and  Huss  as  heretics  and  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement  inaugurated  by 
Luther,  although  he  agreed  with  his  attitude  on 
tiie  BiU>ject  of  indulgences  and  introduced  many 
ecclesiastical  reforms  while  dean  of  the  chapter 
of  Hamburg,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1508. 
His  principal  works  are  Chronica  Kegnorum 
Aquilonarum,  published  in  Strassburg  in  1562, 
and  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Saxony.  Con- 
sult Hauck-Hcrzog,  Real-Encyklopadie  fUr  pro- 
testantische  Theologie  und  Kirche  (8d  ed.,  Ldp- 
rig,  1896-I9I3). 

XBANTZ,  Jean  Baptistb  S^basthot  (1817- 
99).  A  French  engineer  and  politician,  bom  at 
Arches,  VoBges,  and  educated  at  the  Polytech- 
nique  (1836)  and  the  Ecole  des  POnta  et  Chau»< 
s£es  (1838).  He  was  best  known  as  constructor 
of  the  Industrial  Palace  at  the  Exposition  of 
1867,  as  inventor  of  a  movable  dam  for  the 
Seine  (ISftS),  and  for  his  service  in  tlie  siege  of 
Paris  in  1871.  In  the  last  year  he  was  elected  a 
deputy  and  in  1876  was  elected  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  opposed  Boulanger  and  was  leader  of 
the  Opportunists.  He  wrote  Projet  de  creation 
(Time  arm4e  des  travaues  publics  (1847)  and 
Observations  au  sujet  des  chemins  de  fer  (1875). 

KBANTZ,  Jules  FBANgois  Euile  (1821- 
1914).  A  French  naval  officer,  born  at  Givet, 
a  cousin  of  J.  B.  S.  Krantz.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1837,  was  captain  of  a  frigate  by  1861, 
and  in  1869  was  promoted  to  command  the 
training  ship  Louis  XIV.  In  the  Franco-Ger- 
man V^BX  he  directed  the  defenses  of  Fort  Ivry 
and  in  1871  was  chief  of  department  in  the 
Ministry  of  Marine;  two  years  afterward  he 
commanded  the  naval  division  in  Chinese 
waters  as  rear  admiral.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  was  made  director  of  the  marine 
works  and  vice  admiral  in  1877.  He  was  placed 
on  the  reserve  in  1886  and  was  Minister  of 


Marine  in  succ^Baive  cabinets  ip  188&-49. 
Noted  as  an  authority  on  manteuvres  and  as  a 
mathematician,  i^ntz  published  Elements  de 
la  th4orie  du  navire  (1852)  and  Consid^tiong 
sur  lea  roulis  des  h&timents  (1867). 

KBAPF,  krftpf,  JoHANN  LuDwio  (1810-81). 
A  German  missionary,  explorer  in  British  East 
Africa,  and  specialist  in  African  linguistics. 
He  was  born  at  Derendigen,  near  Tubingen, 
where  he  studied  theology.  In  1837  he  went  to 
Abyssinia  as  missionary  of  the  English  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  with  his  fellows,  Er- 
hardt  and  Rebmann,  made  many  valuable  tours 
into  Usambara  (1848,  1852)  and  Ukamba 
(1849,  1851).  Krapf  brought  to  Europe  the 
first  definite  information  about  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  and  Mount  Kenia, 
which  he  visited  in  1849.  After  a  short  stay 
in  Inland  he  returned  to  Africa  in  1854,  but 
was  forbidden  by  King  Theodore  to  enter  Abys- 
sinia. He  returned  to  Germany  and  lived  near 
Stuttgart  till  1867,  when  he  joined  the  English 
expedition  to  Abyssinia.  He  wrote:  Reisen  « 
Ostafrika  in  den  Jahren  I837S5  (2d  ed., 
1867);  Vocabulary  of  Si3>  East  African  Lan- 
guages  (1850)  ;  Elements  of  the  Kisuahili  Lan- 
guage (1850);  several  biblical  translations  into 
African  dialects;  and  the  Dietiimary  of  th« 
Suahili  Language  ( 1882 ) .  Consult  Glaus,  Lud' 
wig  Krapf  (Basel,  1882). 

XBAFIHA,  kra^pd-ni.  See  PaLBOUTBia 
Pebiod. 

KRAPOTKIN.    See  Kbopotkin. 

KBASfCKI,  krft-shSt'skfi,  Ionacy  (1735- 
1801).  A  Polish  writer  and  social  worker. 
He  was  bom  in  Dubiecko  and  studied  in  Lem- 
berg  and  Home.  In  1767  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Ermeland,  but  he  lived  mostly  in 
Warsaw.  After  the  first  partition  of  Poland, 
in  1772,  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  In  1778  he  published  his  mock-heroic 
Mousiad  {Myseeis),  full  of  allusions  to  the 
state  disorders  and  the  wrangles  of  Polish 
nobility,  and  also  his  Monachomachia,  in  which 
he  ridicules  the  cloistered  life  of  the  monks. 
This  latter  work  aroused  a  storm  of  criticism, 
and  his  witty  reply,  Antimonaohomachia  (1780), 
intensified  public  interest  in  the  matter.  Be- 
sides these  books  he  wrote  much  verse  and  prose 
and  translated  Ossian  into  Polish.  In  1795  he 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Gnesen.  He  died  six 
years  later,  in  Berlin.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Dmochowski,  in  10  volumes  (Warsaw, 
1803-04;  latest  ed.,  1878).  The  MonachoTnaehia 
was  translated  into  German  (Der  Monohekrieg) 
by  Winklewski  (Berlin,  1870).  Consult  J.  J. 
Kraazewski,  Ignacy  Krasicki  (Warsaw,  1880), 
and  J6zef  Tretiak,  I,  "Krasicki,  Charakterystyka 
wramach  azkieu  biograflcsuego,"  in  Biblioteka 
Warszau)ska^{\h.,  1901). 

KBASINSKI,  kr&-Bh^ny'-8k$,  Ztouunt, 
Count  (1812-59).  One  of  Poland's  greatest 
poets.  He  was  born  and  died  in  Paris.  He  left 
Russia,  where  bis  father,  who  held  a  high  mili- 
tary position,  was  despised  by  hia  Polish  coun- 
trymen, who  accused  him  of  Ruasophtle  senti- 
ments, and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  be- 
coming s  personal  friend  of  Mickiewicz  (q.y.) 
and  an  adherent  of  romanticism.  In  1834  he 
published  his  Undivine  Comedy  { Ifieboska 
Komedia).  It  deals  with  the  strug^e  between 
degenerated  aristocracy  (Count  Henry)  and  the 
suffering  people  (Pancratius).  Both  Henry  and 
Pancrattus  die  on  the  battlefield,  and  a  cross 
appears  in  the  heavens,  symbdizing  the  ulti- 
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mate  triumph  of  religion  over  the  passions  of 
men.  The  dramatic  poem  Irydion  (Paris, 
1836)  wa^  an  allegory  of  Poland's  sufferings. 
Like  the  earliest  Slavophiles,  lie  believed  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  world  through  his  country, 
of  whose  ultimate  restoration  he  felt  sure.  His 
last  great  work,  Daion  {Prazedtwitf  1843),  is  a 
philosophical  poem,  wherein  he  embodied  his 
view  of  the  world.  In  1845  he  published  his 
Psalms  of  the  Future:  Of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Love  (Psalmy  przyzlo^).  These  were  dire<'ted 
against  the  impending  rebellion.  For  political 
reasons  his  name  did  not  appear  on  his  works 
during  his  lifetime.  The  best  edition  is  in  four 
volumes  ( Lemberg,  1880-88).  German  trans- 
lations of  his  works  are:  VngSttliche  Komodxe, 
by  Batomicki  (Leipzig,  1841);  Irydion  (ib., 
1881);  and  the  novels  Verauchung  (trans,  of 
Pokuaa,  Cracow,  188!)  and  Sommernackt  (-Voo 
leinia,  Vienna,  1881).  Consult:  Tamowski, 
Zygmunt  KraaiAski  (Cracow,  1892),  which  is 
the  best;  the  Correspondence  published  in  Lem- 
berg (1880-88);  also  Juljan  Klaczko,  "Polish 
Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  in  Z.  Kra- 
siliski,  The  Vndivine  Comedy  '  ( Philadt-lphia, 
1875);  Jullusz  Kleiner,  Zygmunt  KraMAaki: 
Dzieje  Mfiali  (2  vols.,  Lemberg,  1912);  Anna 
Endler,  "Si^smondo  KrasiAskl,"  in  Nuova 
Anfologia,  vol.  clxiv  (5th  series,  Rome,  1913). 

SHASNTE,  krils'nJk.  A  town  in  Russian  Po- 
land in  the  Province  of  Lublin,  28  miles  south- 
west of  the  city  of  Lublin.  Pop.,  1910,  9178.  It 
was  the  scene  of  a  three  weeks'  battle  between 
the  Anstrians  and  Russians  in  the  European 
War  of  1914.  During  the  first  week  the  Aus- 
triana  drove  the  Russians  towards  Lublin,  but 
upon  the  arrival  of  heavy  reSnforcements  the 
latter  compelled  the  former  to  retreat  hastily 
across  the  boundary  into  Oalicia.    See  Wab  in 

EUBOPB. 

XBASNOVODSE,  kraB'no-yMsk'.  A  fortresa 
and  capital  of  the  Tranacaspian  Province  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  situated  on  Krasnovodsk  Bay, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Map: 
Asia,  G  6 ) .  It  is  60  feet  below  sea  level  and  ia 
the  starting  point  of  the  Tranacaspian  Railway 
to  Merv  and  Bokhara.  Its  induatries  are  the 
manufacture  of  salt  and  sulphur  and  the  catch- 
ing of  fish  and  seals.    Pop.,  1910,  7775. 

ESASNOYABSE,  krfts'no-yarsk'.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Government  of  Yeniseisk,  Siberia, 
situated  on  the  Yenisei  and  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  about  2720  miles  by  rail  from 
Moscow  (Map:  Asia,  K  3).  It  has  15  churches, 
Buasian,  Lutheran,  and  Catholic,  a  synagogue, 
a  theological  and  a  teachers'  Beminur,  a  li- 
brary, a  technical  and  a  railway  school,  a  mu- 
eenm,  and  a  theatre.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  brick,  leather,  and  soap.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  transit  trade  in  tea.  The  town  waa 
founded  in  1628  as  a  fortified  prison  settlement. 
Pop.,  1904,  40,010;  1912,  80,102. 

KBASNOTX!  SELO,  kraa'nfi-ye  sft-lo'.  A 
well-known  summer  resort  in  the  Government  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  the  Ligovka  River 
and  the  St.  PetersbuiT^  Reval  Railway.  It  has 
an  Imperial  palace  with  a  park  and  a  number 
of  villas,  the  summer  residences  of  the  Ruasian 
nobility.  The  Imperial  Guards  camp  here  dur- 
ing the  Bummer,  and  in  August  the  Czar  holds 
a  parade  in  which  about  75,000  troops  take 
part    Pop.,  1897,  3286;  1912,  3741. 

KRASZEWSKI,  kr&  shef'Bki,  J6zBF  Iqnacy 
(1812-87).  A  Polish  novelist,  historian,  sstbe- 
tioian,  publicist,  and  poet,  bom  in  Warsaw.  He 
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studied  history  and  philology  at  the  University 
of  Vilna,  took  part  in  the  uprising  of  1830-31, 
and  was  imprisoned  until  1833.  He  settled  on 
his  country  estate  in  Volhynia  in  1837  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literature.  The  works  which 
he  produced  at  this  period  show  clearly  the  in* 
fluences  of  0(^1,  Dickens,  and  Balzac.  Between 
1853  and  1858  he  was  curator  of  schools  in 
Volhynia.  In  1859  he  took  up  at  Warsaw  the 
publication  of  the  Oazeta'  Polaka.  Exiled  in 
1863,  lie  settled  in  Dresden  and  in  1876  be- 
came a  Saxon  subject.  In  1884  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment, 
on  the  chaise  of  high  treason  in  having  pro- 
cured plans  of  a  (jrerman  fortress  for  the  French 
government,  but  after  a  time  received  a  six 
months'  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  his  im- 
paired health,  on  depositing  20,000  marks  as 
security.  He  went  to  Italy  and  never  returned 
to  prison,  dying  in  Geneva.  Kraszewski  was 
the  most  productive  of  all  Polish  witers  and 
one  of  the  most  productive  of  all  literatures; 
of  his  works,  numbering  more  tlian  350  titles 
and  about  600  volumes,  a  selection  in  102  vol- 
umes appeared  in  Lemberg*  in  1871-75.  Most  of 
them  are  works  of  fiction.  He  chose  as  themes 
social  political  questions,  his  point  of  view 
being  democratic  and  nationalist;  the  greater 
number  of  his  novels  deal  with  Polish  history, 
especially  the  history  of  Poland  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  which  the  author  knew  thor- 
oughly. Besides  fiction  Kraszewski  wrote  short 
stories  and  poetry.  His  most  important  poetical 
work  ia  Anafielaa  (1839-44),  a  great  epic  trilogy 
of  Lithuania.  A  German  translation  of  it  ap- 
peared in  1883  at  Fosen.  George  Eliot  is  said 
to  have  derived  the  idea  of  Bitot  Mamer  from 
his  Jermola,  the  Potter  (1857).  Some  of  Ms 
sketches  Kraszewski  wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
Boleslawita.  Selections  from  his  works  were 
published  in  12  volumes  in  German  (Vienna, 
1880-81).  A  number  of  his  novels  and  tales 
have  been  translated  into  the  principal  European 
languages.  Morituri  (1875)  and  Beaurrecturi 
(1876)  are  perhaps  the  best  known  outside  of 
Poland.  Consult  Bohdanowitsch,  Kra$zetetki  in 
geinem  Wirken  and  aeinen  Werken,  which  is 
overenthusiastic  (Leipzig,  1879),  and,  in  Polish, 
Chmielowski,  J^ief  Ignacy  Kraazeicaki  (Cracow, 
1888).  He  has  been  called  the  Dnmas  of  Polish 
literature. 

KBATJS,  krouB,  Fbanz  Xaveb  (1840-1901). 
A  German  Roman  Catholic  theologian  and 
archRol(^8t,  bom  at  Treves.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  lYeves,  Freiburg,  Bonn,  and 
Paris.  In  1872  he  became  professor  extraor- 
dinary of  history  and  Christian  archceology  at 
the  University  of  Strasaburg  and  in  1878  he  was 
appointed  professor  ordinarius  of  Church  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Freiburg.  His  publi- 
cations include;  Vehcr  das  Studium  der  Tkeol- 
ogie  sonst  und  jetzt  (1890);  Lehrbuck  der 
Eirchmg^hichte  (1872-67);  Realmcyclopadie 
der  cJu^tlichen  Altmiamer  (1880-86);  Dante, 
sein  Leben  und  sein  Work  (1897).  Consult 
Hanviller,  Franz  Xaver  Kraus,  ein  LebenthUd 
(Freiburg,  1904). 

EaATrS-BOEI.T£,  krous'-bvl'tfi,  MaIia 
(1836-  ) .  An  American  kindergarten  ex- 
pert, bom  in  Mecklenburg -Schwerin,  Germany, 
the  daughter  of  Judge  J.  L.  E.  Boelt4.  After 
receiving  a  full  course  of  kindergarten  training 
in  Germany,  in  1860  she  entered  active  work  in 
London,  where,  two  years  later,  she  had  charge 
.  of  a  kindergarten  exhibit  at  the  London  Inter- 
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national  Exhibition.  In  1867  she  went  to  Ham- 
bui^  to  teach  in  the  FrSbel  Union,  and  later,  at 
Lilbeck,  she  had  charge  of  a  kindergarten,  with 
claBses  connected  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
She  returned  to  England  in  1870,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1872,  and  established,  with 
the  aid  of  Henrietta  B.  Haines,  a  kindergarten 
and  mother's  clasa  in  New  York.  In  1873  she 
married  Prof.  John  Kraus  and  with  him  opened 
a  Seminary  for  KindergartnerB,  which  she  con- 
tinued alone  after  her  husband's  death,  in  1806. 
She  lectured  on  kindergarten  methods  at  the 
S'ew  York  University  Summer  School  in  1903, 
1804,  and  1907,  and  at  edncational  meetings. 
In  1809-1900  she  was  president  of  tiie  kinder- 
garten department  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  Besides  several  monographs  and 
articles,  she  is  author,  with  John  Kraus,  of 
The  Kindergarten  Chtide  (2  vols.,  1877;  new  ed., 
1905). 

KBAUSE,  krou'ze,  Ernst  Ludwig  (1839- 
1003).  A  German  author,  known  under  the 
pseudonym  Carus  Sterne,  bom  at  Zielenzig.  He 
soon  abandoned  his  original  profession  of  phar* 
maciflt  for  the  study  of  natural  history  and  the 
history  of  civilization,  settled  in  Berlin  in  1866, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  disseihination  of 
natural  science,  especially  of  Darwin's  theories. 
Zn  this  connection  he  was  led  by  his  researches 
to  recognize  in  Charles  Darwin's  grandfather, 
Erasmus  Darwin  (q.v.),  the  true  originator  of 
the  theory  of  the  descent  of  man.  Darwin 
caused  the  treatise  devoted  to  this  subject  to 
be  translated  into  English  and  to  be  supple' 
mcnted  by  a  biography  of  his  grandfatner 
( 1879 ) .  In  conjunction  with  Darwin  and 
Haeckel,  Sterne  edited  the  monthly  Kosmoa 
(1877-82).  His  other  publications  include: 
Werden  und  Vergehen:  Evne  Entvnckelungsge' 
schichte  dea  ^aturganzen  (6th  ed.,  1905)  ;  Die 
Krone  der  Sckiipfung  (1884);  Oharlea  Darwm 
und  eein  Verhattnis  su  DeutscMand  (1885); 
Plaudereien  aua  dem  Paradieae:  Der  Natunm- 
atand  dea  Menachen  (1886);  Die  <Ulgememe 
Weltanschauung  in  ihrer  hiatoriaohen  EntuHckeU 
ung  (1889)  ;  Katur  und  Kunat  (1891)  ;  Tuiaho- 
land  ( 1891 )  ;  Die  Trojaburgen  Nordeuropaa 
(1893)  ;  Die  nordiache  Herkunft  der  Trojaaage 
(1893);  Qeschichte  der  biologiachen  Wwten- 
achaftcn  im  neunaehnten  Jahrhundert  (1901). 

XBAtTSE,  Kakl  Christian  Fribdbioh  (1781- 
1832).  A  German  philosopher  and  writer  on 
pSreemasonry.  He  studied  philosophy  at  Jena, 
became  privatdocent  tUere  in  1802,  then  taught 
in  Dresden,  and  lectured  subsequently  in  Berlin 
and  G{)ttingen.  Though  bis  courses  in  philos- 
ophy were  very  popular,  he  was  unable  to  secttre 
a  professorship.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to 
Munich  (1831),  but  was  disliked  as  a  Socialist, 
since  he  maintained  that  all  mankind  should 
be  associated  in  a  common  endeavor  for  uni- 
versal development.  Feeling  tiuit  he  found  in 
Freemasonry  the  first  principles  of  such  an 
organization,  he  had  joined  the  order  in  1806 
and  vritten  much  in  its  inter^t.  He  roused 
resentn^t,  however,  by  his  independent  theories 
and  was  expelled  in  1810.  Among  his  works  on 
thi«  subject  were  Die  drei  dlteaten  Kunatur- 
kunden  der  Freimaurerbriiderackaft  ( 3d  ed., 
1849)  and  HShere  Vergeistigung  der  echt  ilber- 
lieferten  Qrundaymbole  der  Freimaurerei  ( 3d 
cd.,  1820).  In  philosopby  Krause'a  work  has 
been  differently  eetimated  by  different  histo- 
rians. Heinze,  in  his  revision  of  Ueberw^'s 
Biatory  of  Philoaophj/,  speaks  of  Krauae  aa  '^uie 


many-sided,  peculiar,  and  deep  thinker,"  while 
Windelband  says  that  "Krause  has  scarcely  any 
other  originality  than  the  very  objectionable 
one  of  presenting  the  thought  commcm  to  the  . 
whole  idealistic  development  in  an  unintelligible 
terminology."  The  universe,  for  Krause,  exists 
in  God.  God  is  essence  prior  and  superior  to 
all  distinction  and  difference  and  yet  compre- 
hending within  itself  all  distinctions  and  differ- 
ences. These  comprehended  differences  consti- 
tute finite  realities,  which  are  thus  members  of 
the  articulate  system  of  divine  essence.  Organic 
union  is  thus  a  fundamental  fact  of  reality  and 
hence  must  be  striven  for  by  man  in  his  moral, 
social,  and  political  life.  Every  individual 
should  be  a  member  of  a  union  {Bund),  and 
every  union  should  belong  to  a  larger  union, 
until  at  last  all  humanity  is  included  in  a 
definitely  organized  social  system.  His  most 
important  works  on  philosophy,  published  in  his 
lifetime,  are:  Entwurf  dea  Syatema  der  Phiioa- 
ophie  (1804);  Syatem  der  HitterUehre  (1810); 
Daa  Vrbild  der  Menachheit  { 1811 ) ;  Vorleaungen 
fiber  das  Syatem  der  PhUoaophie  (1828).  After 
his  death  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  behind 
him  an  immense  amount  of  matter  in  manu- 
script, part  of  which  has  been  published.  Cm- 
suit:  8.  linderaann,  Veberaichtliohe  Daratellvng 
dea  Lebena  und  der  Wiaaenachaftalehre  Krauaea 
und  deaaen  Standpunktea  mtr  FreimaurerbrQder- 
schaft  ( Munich,  1839 ) ;  Hohfeld,  Die  Krau- 
aeache  PhUoaophie  (Jena,  1879);  Martin, 
Krauaea  Leben,  Lehre  und  Bedeutung  (Leipsig, 
1881) ;  Euckai,  Zur  Srirmerung  an  Krauae  (ib., 
1881);  Ludwig  Kunze,  Die  padagogia6ke» 
Oedanken  K.  Chr.  Fr.  Krauaea  m  thren  Zuaam- 
menh(tnge   mit   aeiner  PhUoaophie  dargeateUt 

(Langensalza,  1911). 

EBAUSS,  krous,  Gabrhxx  (1842-1906).  An 
Austrian  dramatic  soprano,  born  in  Vienna. 
She  studied  at  the  conservatory  in  that  city  and 
with  Marcbesi.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Vienna- Court  Opera  (1860-67),  at  the  Theatre 
Italien  (1867-71),  and,  after  singing  at  Baden 
and  Milan,  was  engaged  at  the  Grand  Optira, 
Paris  (1875-86).  In  1880  she  was  made  an 
oflicer  of  the  Academic.  Her  most  famous  rAIea 
were  Mathilde  (in  Lea  Uuguenota),  Alda, 
Marguerite  (in  Fauat),  and  Desdemona. 
KBAUTH,   krouth,   Charles  Pobtebfield 

(1823-83).  An  American  Lutheran  theologian, 
son  of  Charles  Philip  Erauth.  He  was  born  at 
Martinsburg,  Va.,  graduated  at  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg,  in  1830,  and  at  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  there  in  1841.  Ordained  to  the 
ministry,  lie  served  as  pastor  of  churches  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  until 
1864,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  remained 
until  his  death.  He  was  also  professor  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  philosopby  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  after  1868  and  vice 
provost  of  the  same  university  after  1873. 
Krauth  was  chairman  of  the  Old  Testament 
company  of  the  American  Bible  Kevision  Com- 
mittee and  an  authority  on  the  history,  doc- 
trines, and  liturgy  of  the  Lutheran  church.  His 
most  important  works  were  The  Conaervativ* 
Reformation  and  its  Theology  (1871)  and  yooofr- 
ulary  of  Philoaophical  Boicnoea  (1879). 
EBAVTCHZN8XI,  krAf-chln'skL   See  Smp- 

KIAK. 

kril-y«f  aki,  or  XSASVBKI, 
Ahdbxi  AuotA^nisoviTCH   (1810-8B).    A  Rnft- 
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sian  journaliit,  born  in  Moscow.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  tbe  university  there  and  taught  for  a 
time,  but  began  editorial  work  in  1880  with  the 
Otechestvennyia  Zapiaki,  which  he  continued  for 
10  years,  being  also  connected  with  the  Rusakii 
Invalid  from  1857.  In  1863  he  established  tbe 
OoIOKt  an  iDfluenttal  paper,  on  the  Liberal  side 
of  Russian  politics,  which  had  a  very  larg^ 
circulation. 

KBAT  VON  KKAJOWA,  kn  fdn  kr&-?0'vfc. 

Paul,  Babon  (1735-1804).  An  Austrian  gen- 
eral, born  at  Ktemfirk,  Hungary.  He  entered 
the  Imperial  army  in  1794,  fought  in  tbe  Seven 
Years'  War  and  in  the  war  with  the  Turks 
(1788-89),  became  major  general  and  Baron 
after  the  Peace  of  1700,  ana  commanded  in  the 
KetberlandB.  In  17S4  he  defeated  Pichegru.  at 
Catrou*  in  1706  beat  Kleber  near  Wetzlar,  to(^ 
part  in  the  battles  of  Amberg  and  Wtirzburg, 
and  was  made  field  marshal  lieutenant.  His 
reverses  in  1797  were  followed  by  the  victories 
of  Vd^ona,  Legna^o,  Magnano,  and  Mantua  in 
tbe  Italian  campaign  of  1799.  In  the  following 
year  he  succeeded  Archdtdce  Charles  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Germany,  but  was  unaac- 
oeesful.  The  truce  of  Parsdorf  brought  to  an 
end  his  operations  iii  Germany,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  over  the  command  to  Archdnlce 
John.   He  retired  to  Pest  and  died  there. 

KSE'ATINE  (from  Gk.  x^ai,  kreaa,  flesh), 
or  CBEATINi:,  C,H,N,0,.  An  organic  sub- 
stance found  in  considerable  quantities  in  tbe 
muscles  and  the  nervous  tissues  of  vertebrata. 
When  boiled  with  baryta  water,  it  is  readily 
converted  into  urea,  and  hence  it  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  probable  mother  sid»tances  of 
urea  in  the  body.  It  also  occurs  in  urine,  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  found  there  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  transformation  of  an  allied  sub- 
stance, kreatinine,  during  the  process  of  extrac- 
tion. Kreatine  may  be  prepared  from  Liebig's 
beef  extract  by  dissolving  in  water  and  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  with  an  excess  of  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  the  kreatine  remaining  in  solu- 
tion; the  excess  of  lead  is  eliminated  by  passing 
a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  the 
solution,  which  is  again  filtered  and  evaporated 
on  the  water  bath  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin 
sirup.  On  standing  in  a  cool  place  the  kreatine 
separates  out  from  the  latter  in  somewhat  im- 
pure form;  it  is  then  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion  from  water.  With  one  molecule  of  water 
kreatine  crystallizes  in  tbe  form  of  colorless 
rhombic  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  alcohol  and  iasoluMe  in  ether,  but  very 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  Chemically  krea- 
tine acta  as  a  weak  base,  forming  crystalline 
compounds  with  acids.  Its  presence  may  be 
detected  by  converting  it  into  kreatinine  (by 
boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids)  and  identify- 
the  latter.    (See  Kbbatininb.)    The  chemi- 


constitution  of  kreatine  is  represented  by 
the  following  formula: 

<N(CH,).CH,CX)OH 
NH, 

KBEATININE.  or  CBEATININE  (from 
kreatine),  C(H,N»0.  A  chemical  substance 
closely  allied  to  kreatine,  from  which  it.  may  be 
prepared  by  beating  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 
It  is  a  natural  constituent  of  urine  and  of  the 
muscles  of  certain  fishes  and  has  been  found  in 
small  {quantities  in  sweat.  It  is  a  colorless 
erystalluie  substance,  soluble  in  water  and  in 


alcohol  and  acting  as  a  strong  base,  forming 
crystalline  compounds  with  acids.  One  of  its 
characteristic  reactions  is  the  direct  combina- 
tion with  zinc  chloride,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  crystalline  salt  having  the  formula 
(C«HTK,0)tZnCli.  By  this  reaction  kreatinine 
may  be  readily  prepared  from  urine,  which 
is  for  this  purpose  evaporated  to  a  small  vol- 
ume and  precipitated  with  zinc  chloride;  the 
zinc  chloride  compound  of  kreatinine  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  the 
kreatinine  thus  set  free  is  purified  by  crystalli- 
zation. The  zinc  chloride  reaction  may  also  be 
employed  for  detecting  the  presence  ot  kreatin- 
ine. The  following  {Jaffa's  reaction)  is  another 
delicate  test  for  krratioine;  A  small  quantity 
of  a  solution  of  picric  acid  in  water  is  added  to 
the  liquid  in  which  the  presence  of  kreatinine  is 
suspected;  if  then  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  are  added,  an  intense  red 
coloration  is  produced  if  kreatinine  is  present. 
Kreatinine  is  readily  converted  into  kreatine  by 
combining  with  tbe  elements  of  water.  (See 
KfiEATlins.)  Tbe  chemical  constitution  of  kreati- 
nine is  represented  by  the  following  formula: 


NH 


_  yNH  CO 

~^N(CH,)— in, 


TTRTiBfl,  krebz.  A  city  in  Pittsburg  Co.,  Okla., 
3  miles  (direct)  east-southeast  of  McAlester,  on 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  railroads  (Map: 
Oklahoma,  F  4 ) .  It  is  in  a  productive  coal  and 
cotton  region,  coal  mining  being  the  cliief  in- 
dustry. The  water  works  are  owned  by  the 
city.    Pop.,  1000,  1608;  1010,  2884. 

KBEPELD,  krft'fSlt,  or  CBEPELD.  A 
prominent  manufacturing  town  of  Prussia,  situ- 
ated in  tbe  Rhine  Province,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  34  miles  northwest  of  Cologne 
( Map :  Prusaia,  B  3 ) .  Among  its  few  note- 
worthy buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  town 
ball,  with  good  frescoes,  and  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  Museum,  with  work  by  the  Delia  Robbias, 
Kberlein,  Meunier,  and  Rodin.  It  has  many 
memorials,  including  one  to  Karl  Wilhelm.  The 
educational  institutions  include  a  Gymnasium, 
two  Realschulen,  a  textile  academy,  with  a 
textile  museum,  a  teacher's  seminary,  a  commer- 
cial academy,  an  agricultural  school,  and  a 
conservatory  of  music.  As  a  centre  of  the  silk 
and  tbe  velvet  industries,  Krefeld  has  few  rivals 
in  Europe.  These  industries,  established  hj 
tbe  Protestants  and  Mennonites  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  employ 
over  20,000  looms  and  now  give  occupation  to 
the  larger  part  of  the  industrial  population  and 
yield  an  annual  output  of  over  ^0,000,000.  It 
has  a  harbor  on  the  Rhine  and  does  a  good 
river  trade.  Krefeld  manufactures  cotton  goods, 
machinery,  spirits,  carpets,  cravats,  soap,  cellu- 
loid, and  chemical  goods,  boilers,  leather,  and 
beer.  A  railway  repair  shop  is  located  here. 
The  commerce  is  chiefly  In  local  manufactures 
and  coal.  Pop.,  lOOO,  106,893;  lOlO,  129,406, 
over  four-fifths  Roman  Catholic.  Krefeld  is 
first  mentioned  in  1166.  It  obtained  municipal 
privileges  in  1373,  and,  after  having  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Cilount  of  Mdrs  and  the 
princes  of  Kasaau-Orange,  it  passed  with  the 
death  of  William  III  of  England  to  Prussia. 

KBEHBIXL,  kra^bdl,  Henbt  Edwabd  ( 1854- 
1023).  An  American  musical  author  and  critic, 
bom  at  Ann  Axbor,  Mich.   He  studied  law  In 
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Cincinnati,  where  he  acted  as  musical  critic  of 
the  Cincitmati  Gazette  from  1874  to  1878. 
Later  he  studied  the  history  and  theory  of 
music  and  eventually  came  to  be  known  aa  a 
leading  critical  authority.  For  a  time  he  was 
editor  of  the  New  York  ifu«tca^  Review  and  in 
18S0  he  became  musical  critic  of  the  New  Yoric 
Tribune.  His  writings  include:  Btvdiea  in  the 
Wagnerian  Dramit  (1891);  The  Pkilharmonie 
Society  of  New  York:  A  Memorial  (1892); 
Bow  to  Listen  to  Music  (1896);  Music  and 
Manners  in  the  Classical  Period  (1898);  Chap- 
ters of  Opera  (1908);  TAe  Pianoforte  and  its 
Musio  (1910);  Afro-Amerioan  -Folk-Bongs 
(1913).  In  collaboration  with  Russell  Sturgis 
he  published  the  Annotated  Bibliograiphy  of  Fine 
Art  (1897).  Other  works  are  A  Translation  of 
Courvoisier's  Technique  of  Violin  Playing  (2d 
ed.,  1896)  and  articles  in  Music  of  the  Modem 
World  (1895-97).  He  was  American  editor  of 
the  new  edition  of  Groves's  Dictiotuiry  of  Mvtio 
and  Musicians  (1904-10). 

KREBX,  kral,  Ciibistoph  LrDOLP  Ehben- 
FBIBD  (1825-1909).  A  Gennan  Orientalist,  bom 
at  Meissen,  and  educated  at  Leipzig,  Tubingen, 
Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg.  After  a  year's 
residence  in  the  latter  place,  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Library  of  Dresden  in  1862 
and  in  1861  went  to  Leipzig  as  librarian  of  the 
university  and  professor  of  Oriental  languages. 
He  wrote:  Veber  die  Religion  der  vorislamiachen 
Araber  (1863),  Ueber  die  koranische  Lehre  von 
der  Prddestination  (1870),  Beitr&ge  srur  Char- 
akteristik  der  Lehre  vom  Otaubcn  im  Islam 
(1877),  Das  Leben  vnd  die  Lehre  dee  Muham- 
med,  vol.  i  (1884);  and  edited  certain  Arabic 
texts. 

KBEIL,  krU,  Kabl  (1798-1882).  An  Aus- 
trian meteorologist  and  astronomer,  bom  in 
Ried.  He  was  educated  at  tiie  University  of 
Vienna,  where  he  studied  law  before  devoting 
himself  to  astronomy.  In  1827  he  became  an 
assistant  at  the  Vienna  Observatory,  from  which 
he  went  to  Milan  in  1831  and  thence  in  1838 
to  Prague  where  he  was  from  1843  to  1851 
director  of  the  observatory.  In  1851  he  returned 
to  Vienna  to  take  cliarge  of  the  Central  Meteor- 
ological and  Magnetic  Bureau.  He  made  par- 
ticularly important  studies  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, discovering  (1841)  that  it  is  practically 
unaffected  by  the  moon,  and  writing  Anleitung 
zu  den  magnetischen  Beobachtungen  (2d  ed., 
1868).  Many  automatically  registering  meteor- 
olo^eal  machines  were  devis^  by  him.  He 
edited  from  1849  until  his  death  tne  Jahrbuch 
of  the  Central  Bureau  at  Vienna.  Among  his 
many  published  works  are:  Cenni  storici  e 
teoretici  sulle  comete  (1832);  Veber  die  Natur 
und  Bewegung  der  Kometen  (1843),  studies  of 
lunar  influence  on  magnetic  declination  and  on 
atmospheric  conditions;  and  KUmatologie  von 
Biihmen  (1865). 

KBEI8I1EB,  ktl^atT,  Fbitz  (1875-  ). 
An  Austrian  violinist,  bOTR  in  Vienna.  When 
only  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  the  class  of 
Hellmesberger.  Having  won  the  gold  medal 
for  violin  playing  in  1885,  he  left  and  went  for 
further  study  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Masaart  (violin)  and  Delibes  (composition) 
at  the  Conservatoire.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  left  that  institution  also  as  the  winner  of 
the  £[old  medal.  Equipped  with  a  stapendous 
technique,  he  began  his  concert  tours  In  1888 
and  visited  the  United  States  in  the  following 


year,  appearing  jointly  with  Moritz  Rosenthal. 
After  his  return  he  temporarily  abandoned  the 
violin,  studying  art  and  medicine  and  serving  a 
year  in  the  army.  In  the  spring  of  1899  he  re- 
appeared in  Berlin  and  in  the  fall  made  a 
second  tour  of  the  United  States.  It  now  be- 
came evident  that  he  had  completely  changed 
bis  ideals.  From  a  fabulous  technician,  whose 
chief  ambition  seemed  to  be  a  desire  to  rival 
Paganini,  he  liad  developed  into  an  interpreta- 
tive artist  of  the  first  rank.  To-day  tbe  verdict 
of  those  most  competent  to  judge  is  that  Krei- 
sler  is,  without  any  qualification,  the  greatest 
living  master  of  the  violin.  His  repertory  is 
enormous,  comprising  practically  everything  of 
note  that  has  been  written  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  Certainly  no  other  violinist  offers 
programmes  of  such  variety  or  diversity  of 
styles.  He  plays  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
and  a  season  seldom  passes  that  he  does  not 
appear  in  the  United  States.  In  1914  he  fought 
for  Austria  in  the  European  War  until  he  was 
wouncfed  at  Lemberg.  Later  in  the  year  he  was 
able  to  come  to  America  to  fill  engagements. 

KKEITnULYB,  knifnat,  Auna  WranxJ^UB. 
Babon  von  (1705-90).  A  Bavarian  jurist  uid 
statesman,  born  in  Munich. '  He  studied  law  at 
the  universities  of  Salzburg,  Ingolstadt,  Utrecht, 
and  Leyden,  and  in  1745  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  at  Munich  and  created 
Baron.  In  1749  he  was  made  Vice  Chancellor 
and  Cabinet  Minister,  and  held  the  former  office 
until  hie  death.  He  codified  the  most  important 
branches  of  law  of  his  country,  under  sucn  titles 
as  Codem  Juris  Bavarioi  Criminalia  (3d  ed., 
1785),  GodesB  Juris  /taooHoi  Judiciarii  (latest 
ed.,  1841),  and  Codex  MoMfimilianus  Bavaricus 
Civilis,  supplying  every  section  with  annota- 
tions (latest  ed.,  1841).  He  also  published 
Grundriss  der  gemeinen  und  bayrischen  Privat- 
rechtsgelehrsamkeit  (1768)  and  Grundriss  des 
allgemeinen  deutachen  und  bayrischen  Staats- 
rechts  (2d  ed.,  1789).  In  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  state  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Munich  in  1840.  Consult  the 
biography  by  Kalb  (Munich.  1886). 

KUELINO,  kraling,  August  von  (1819-79). 
A  German  painter  and  sculptor.  He  was  born 
at  Osnabrtick,  May  23,  1819,  and  studied  sculp- 
ture under  Schwanthaler  at  Munich,  but  soon 
began  painting.  His  first  important  work  was 
the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Royal 
Theatre  in  Hanover.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Art  School  at  Kurembrag,  which 
he  developed  into  a  prominent  school  of  indus- 
trial art.  At  tbe  same  time  he  painted  a  large 
fresco,  the  "Coronation  of  Louis  the  Bavarian," 
for  the  Maximilianeum  at  Munich;  restored  and 
decorated  the  old  castle  at  Nuremberg:  modeled 
colossal  bronze  statues  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Reuss,  at  Oera,  and  of  Kepler,  at  Weil,  and  the 
large  bronze  fountain  presented  by  Mr.  Pro- 
basco  to  Cincinnati.  His  best-known  painting 
is  "The  Education  of  Erwin  von  Steinl>acb,"  in 
the  Museum  of  Hanover. 

KBELL,  or  CBELIi,  NiKOLAiTS  (e.1551- 
1601).  A  Saxon  Chancellor  and  religious  re- 
former. He  was  born  at  Leipzig,  educat^ 
there,  was  made  Chancellor  in  1589,  and,  becom- 
ing a  copvert  to  Calvinism,  used  his  oflice  to  tbe 
full  to  favor  that  form  of  Protestantism,  al- 
though fully  aware  of  the  strong  attachment 
of  his  fellow  coiintrymen  to  Lutheranism.  He 
introduced  a  Cabrinistic  catechism,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  the  German  Bible  with  Calvinistic  notes 
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— hence  called  KrelFa  Bible.  He  subetituted 
Calvinlsta  for  Lutherans  in  prominent  pulpita 
and  did  not  require  subscription  to  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  In  1501,  on  the  death  of  Christian, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  upheld  him,  he  was 
deposed,  imprisoned,  and  tried,  partly  on  politi' 
cat  but  also  on  religious  grounds.  After  long 
imprisonment  he  was  beheaded  in  Dresden, 
Oct.  9,  1601.  Consult:  Georg  Brandes,  Der 
Kamler  Krell  (Leipzig,  1873);  Bohnenstaat, 
Dos  Prooeasverfahren  gegen  den  kurM&chisehen 
Kamler  DrNicolwua  Krell,  1591  bit  JfiW  (Halle, 

1901).  SceCRTPTO-CALVINISTS. 

XBSUBnSTZ,  krfim'ye-nyfits'.  The  chief 
town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  CrOT< 
emment  of  Volhynia,  Russia,  182  miles  west  of 
Zhitomir  (Map:  Russia,  C  4).  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Polish  castle.  Flour, 
mead,  and  beer  are  the  chief  products,  and 
there  is  some  trade  in  grain.  Kremenetz  is  a 
town  of  considerable  antiquity,  dating  from  the 
eighth  century.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Mongols 
in  1241  and  1245  and  was  the  residence  of  Queen 
Bona  Sforza  from  1522  to  1627.  Pop.,  1012, 
18,752,  of  whom  one-third  are  Jews. 

gRBMENTCHUa,  krSm'cn-cfalJSg'.  The  cap- 
ital of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Poltava,  Russia,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  60  miles  south-south- 
weat  of  Poltava  (Map:  Russia,  D  5).  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  tobacco,  agricultural 
machines,  flour,  carriages,  trimmed  lumber,  etc. 
The  town  is  a  great  mart  for  salt,  tallow, 
brandy,  and  linseed,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district  the  produce  of  which  is 
brought  both  by  rail  and  river.  In  addition  to 
its  manufactures  there  is  a  flourishing  trade 
in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  timber,  and 
oats.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
arsenal,  and  the  town  hall.  Pop.,  1912  (includ- 
ing the  town  of  Krukov,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Dnieper),  98,652,  about  45  per  cent  of 
whom  are  Jews. 

EmnCEB,  krfi'mSr,  Alpbed,  Babon  ton 
(1828-89).  An  Austrian  Orientalist  and  poUti- 
cian.  He  was  bom  in  Vienna,  was  educated 
there,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Hammer- 
Purgstall  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  sent 
him  to  Syria  and  Egypt  (1850).  When  he 
returned,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  modern 
Arabic  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Vienna. 
Soon  afterward  (1852)  he  became  interpreter 
to  the  Austrian  consulate  in  Egypt,  and  he  was 
advanced  to  be  Consul  at  Cairo  (1859),  at 
Oalate,  Rumania  (1862),  and  at  Beirut  (1870). 
In  1872  Kremer  was  made  ministerial  counselor, 
in  1876  was  sent  to  Egypt  as  member  of  the 
Egyptian  Debt  Commission,  and  in  1880  was 
made  Minister  of  Commerce,  but  held  the  position 
less  than  a  year.  His  most  important  writings 
are:  Mtttelayrien  und  Damaakua  (1863) ;  Divan 
dea  Abu-\uwaa  (1885)  ;  ^^gypten:  Forachungen 
fiber  Land  und  Volk  (1803);  Veber  die  aUdara- 
hiaohe  Sage  (1866) ;  GeaclUchte  der  herrachenden 
fdeen  dea  lalama  (1866);  Eulturgesehiehtliche 
Streifzage  auf  dem  Gehiete  dea  lalama  (1873) ; 
Kulturgeaohickte  dea  Orienta  unter  den  Vhalifen 
{ 1876 ) ;  BeitrUge  zur  arahischen  Lemkographie 
(188S-84).  In  Austrian  politics  Kremer  was 
opposed  to  Slavic  pretenBions  and  to  the  clergy. 
Consult  hia  Die  yaUonalit&taidee  vnd  der  Staat 
(Vienna,  1885). 

EBE/UEBS,  kr«^mSrz,  Edwabd  (1865-  ). 
An  American  pharmacist.  Bom  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of 


Wisconsin  (Ph.G.,  1886;  B.S.,  1888),  and  at 
Omingen  (Ph.D.,  1890).  He  returned  to  the 
University  of  Wiaconsin,  where  he  waa  instruc- 
tor in  pharmacy  in  1890-02,  professor  of  phar- 
maceutical chemistry  after  1802,  director  of 
the  course  in  pharmacy  after  1809,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Pharmaceutical  Experiment  Station 
after  1013.  He  was  editor  of  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Review  from  1896  to  1900,  scientific  editor 
of  the  Midland  Druggist  and  Pharmaceutical 
Review  in  1909-10,  and  coeditor  of  the  Standard 
National  Dispensary.  With  Gildemeister  and 
Hoffmann,  he  is  author  of  The  Volatile  Oila 
(1000;  2d  ed.,  1013),  a  subject  on  which  he 
became  an  authority. 

KBEHIiIN.  A  name  of  uncertain  origin, 
used  to  designate  the  citadel  in  a  Russian  city. 
The  best-known  kremlin  is  that  of  Moscow 
(q.v.).  The  kremlins  of  Novgorod  (q.v.)  and 
Rostov  (q.v.)-  are  also  of  considerable  historical 
interest. 

KBEM'NTTZ  (Hung.  K6rm6ezb6nya) .  A 
royal  free  town.«f  the  County  of  Bars,  Hungary, 
158  miles  by  rail  north  from  Budapest  (Map: 
Hoi^ry,  F  2).  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
contains  an  old  town  hall,  with  valuable  ar- 
chives, a  mint,  an  old  castle,  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  century  churches,  and  the  house  of 
Queen  Mary.  The  town  is  famous  for  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  situated  in  the  vicinity  and 
still  included  among  the  richest  in  Hungary. 
All  coinage  in  Hungary  is  done  in  the  Krem- 
nitz  mint.  It  also  has  manufactures  of  paper, 
ochre,  and  stoneware.  Pop.,  1900,  4306  (with 
surrounding  villages,  8906) ;  1910,  4516,  mostly 
Roman  Catholics. 

KREMNTTZ,  MrrE  {M.«ie)  {1854-  ). 
A  German  author,  bom  at  Greifswald  and  mar- 
ried to  a  physician  who  settled  at  Bucliarest  in 
1875.  Brought  into  friendly  relations  with 
Queen  Elizal^th  of  Rumania  (Carmen  Sylva), 
she  published,  in  collaboration  with  the  latter, 
RumUnisohe  Diohtungen,  translations  (3d  ed., 
1680),  and,  under  the  pseudonym  Dlto  und 
Idem,  the  drama  Atma  Boleyn  (1860),  the  novels 
Aua  meet  Welten  (7th  ed.,  1901)  and  Astra 
(3d  ed.,  1887),  and  the  collections  of  stories 
in  der  Irre  (4th  ed.,  1901)  and  Rache  und  andre 
Novellen  (1689).  Her  other  writings  include: 
RumSnische  Skizten  (1877);  Rumanisohe  Miir- 
chen  { 1882) ;  Carm^  Sylva:  Ein  Lebensbild 
(1882);  the  novels  and  tales  Auageicanderte 
(1890) ;  Elina  (1895;  2d  ed.,  1010) ;  Herr  Baby 
(1901) ;  Mann  und  Weib  (1902;  Hofe  von 
Raguaa  (1002);  Fattim  (1903);  Eine  Bilfloae 
(1006);  Siegerin  Zeit  (1007);  Die  Qetamchten 
(1909);  Laut  Teaiament  (1910;  3d  ed.,  1911). 
Under  the  pseudonym  George  Allan  she  wrote 
Fluch  der  Liehe  (1881)  and  other  stories.  In 
1897  she  removed  to  Berlin. 

KREMOTTZ  WHITE.    See  White  Lead. 

KBEMS,  krSms.  A  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
situated  at  the  conSnence  of  the  Krems  with  the 
Danube,  40  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Vienna 
(Map:  Austria,  D  2).  It  is  adjacent  to  the 
town  of  Stein,  located  on  the  edge  of  the  river. 
Krems  has  four  churches,  an  old  town  hall 
with  archives,  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  Piarist 
college,  a  school  of  commerce,  a  vintners'  school, 
a  library,  and  a  noteworthy  city  museum.  It 
manufactures  steel  products,  white  lead,  choco- 
late, mustard,  machinery,  small  firearms,  and 
deals  also  in  wine  and  saffron.  Pop.,  1900, 
12,657:  1910,  14,384. 

KBEMBIEB,   krem's^r.     A   town  of  the 
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Crownland  of  Moravia,  Austria,  situated  in  a 
fertile  region  on  the  Marcli,  20  miles  south- 
southeast  of  OlmUtz.  It  consists  of  the  old 
walled  town  and  a  number  of  suburbs  and 
contains  a  collegiate  church,  an  arcbiepiscopal 
palace  with  a  fine  library  of  24,000  volumea, 
several  GTmnasia,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  a 
denominational  school,  an  agricultural  Bchool, 
and  two  conservatories  of  music.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  machinery,  sugar,  flour,  and 
malt.  There  is  trade  In  barley,  fruit,  and 
cattle.  During  the  revolutionary  troubles  of 
1848-49  the  Austrian  Reichstag  met  here  for 
several  months.  Pop.,  1900,  13,091;  1010, 
10,528,  mostly  Roman  Catholic  Czechs. 
XBES.   See  Kbis. 

KBESTOVSKI,  kr&i-tef ski,  V.  Hie  pseudo- 
nym of  the  Russian  author  Nadezhda  Dmnrierna 

Ehvoshtchiiisltaya  (q-v.). 

KBESTOVSKI,  Vsbtolod  Vladimibovitch 
(1840-95).  A  Russian  historian  and  romancer, 
bom  in  the  Government  of  Kiev.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  left  with- 
out graduating,  to  enter  a  cavaby  r^ment, 
whose  histoid  he  wrote  (1874).  Throt^h  this 
work  he  gained  the  appointment  of  military 
historian  and  published  an  official  account  of 
the  Rosso-Turkish  War  (1879).  Besides  this 
and  meritorious  translations  of  Horace,  Vergil, 
and  Heine  ( appearing  in  periodicals  after 
1857),  he  produced  a  number  of  novels,  in  the 
manner  of  Eugene  Sue,  such  as  }ie  porvy*  i  ne 
potledni*  (Neither  the  First  Time  nor  the 
Last)  (1859),  The  Sphina  (1860).  and  The 
Saint  Peterthurg  Slumt  (1867),  written  In  imi- 
tation of  Sue*8  Mytt^ea  de  Pari*.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  In  187S;  a 
second  edition  in  1903. 

XltETSCHKAmr,  krSch'mAn,  Eael  Fbie- 
PBiCH  ( 1738-1809 ) .  A  German  poet,  born  at  Zit- 
tau.  He  studied  law  at  Wittenberg  and  held 
legal  offices  in  Zittau  until  1797.  His  defense 
of  the  exploded  theory  of  Germanic  bards  did 
much  to  make  him  ridiculous,  but  his  epigrams, 
lyrics,  and  tales  brought  him  a  reputation  for 
unusual  felicity  of  diction.  He  was  an  imi- 
tator of  Klopstock  (q.v.)  and  Gerstenberg 
(q.v.).  His  works  include:  Der  Oeaang  Jthin- 
gulpha  dee  Barden  (1769)  ;  Kleine  Romane  und 
Erz&hlungen  (1799-1800);  and  the  comedies, 
Die  Familie  Eickenkron,  Die  Belagerung,  and 
Der  alte  boae  Oeneral.  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  Leipzig  ( 1784-1806 ) .  Con- 
sult Knothe,  K.  F.  Kretaehmatm  (1858),  and 
Ehrmann,  Die  bardiache  Lyrifc  im  achtxehntm 
Jahrhundert  (Halle,  1802). 

XBSTSCHUEB,  kr&;h'm«r,  EnuuND  (1830- 
1908).  A  German  musician,  bom  at  Ostritz  in 
Saxony.  He  studied  music  with  J.  Otto  and 
J.  Schneider  in  Dresden,  where  in  1854  he  be- 
came organist  of  the  Catholic  church  and  court 
organist  in  1863.  Two  years  later  his  Qeister- 
scklacht  won  first  prize  at  the  first  German 
SOngerfeet  (Dresden),  and  in  1868  a  Mow  won 
a  prize  at  the  international  cconpetition  in 
Brussels.  He  founded  and  ccoidueted  several 
choral  societies.  His  operas,  Die  Folhunger 
( 1874) ,  Beinrivh  der  LSwe  { both  words  and 
music,  1877),  and  Sahim  Rotraut  (1887)  were 
popular;  and  he  also  wrote  masses,  suites,  etc. 

KSETSCHUEB,  Paul  (1866-  ).  A 
German  philologist.  He  was  born  in  Berlin; 
was  educated  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  where 
he  became  docent  in  1801;  and  became  pro- 
fesBor  at  Marhnrg  in  1807  and  at  Vienna  in 


1899.  In  1907  he  undertook  the  editorship  ot 
Giotta,  a  periodical  devoted  to  Greek  and 
Latin  linguistics.  His  great  work  was  the 
valuable  and  critical  Einleitung  in  die  Ge- 
Mohichte  der  grieohischen  Spraa)^  (1806).  He 
also  published :  Oriechi$che  Vateninaokriften 
(1894);  Entstehung  der  Koine  (1000);  Die 
heutige  leabische  Dialekt  (1906). 

XBETZEB,  krefs^r.  Max  (1854-  ).  A 
German  novelist  and  dramatist.  He  was  bom 
at  Posen,  went  to  Berlin  while  he  was  yountb 
worked  in  a  factory,  Itecame  a  painter's  assm- 
ant,  and  educated  himself.  While  recovering 
from  injuries  suffered  in  an  accident,  he  took 
up  literature,  continued  his  education  as  an 
autodidaet,  and  made  a  reputation  as  a  novelist 
of  the  Naturalistic  school,  especially  with  his 
Socialistic  novd  Meiater  Timpe  (1888;  4th  ed., 
1008 ) .  His  writings  include :  Die  beiden  Qeno*- 
ten  (4th  ed.,  1900);  Bonderbare  SchwUrmer 
<3d  ed..  1903)  ;  Drei  Weibvr  { 1885)  ;  Itn 
Silndenbabel  (1886  ;  2d  ed.,  1905);  Die  Berg- 
predigt  (4th  ed.,  1901);  Der  Millionenhauer 
(15th  ed.,  1911;  dramatized,  1891);  Gef&rbtea 
Hoar  (1891);  Die  Buchhalterin  (1893);  Der 
Baaageiger  (last  ed.,  1895) ;  Die  gute  Tochter 
(1895;  2d  ed.,  1900) ;  Der  blinde  Maler  Vlrioh 
(1896);  Daa  Oeaicht  Ohriati  (1809  ;  6th  ed., 
1911);  Verbundene  Augen  (1809);  Treibende 
Kr&fte  (1903);  FamilienakUtven  (1004);  Dot 
Armband  (1905):  the  plays  B&rgerlioher  Tod 
( 1888) ;  Der  Bohn  der  Fmu  ( 1808) ;  Die  Verder- 
berin  (1000);  Der  wandemde  Taler  (1902); 
Der  HoUMndler  (1900;  20th  ed.,  1011);  Der 
Jfonn  oAne  Oeveiesen  (1005;  2d  ed.,  1907) ;  Dae 
Kabarettferkel  (1907) ;  Der  Mvt  evr  BUnde 
(1909  ;  2d  ed.,  1910);  Reue  (1910);  Waldemar 
Tempel  (1911);  Die  flanken  KnSpfe  (1912); 
atehe  auf  und  Wandle  (1913):  the  epic.  Im 
atwrmwind  des  Sozialiamua  (1883;  10th  ed., 
1907),  in  which  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
towards  Socialism:  and  verse,  Oedichie  (1914). 
In  his  earlier  works,  which  give  wonderful  pic- 
tures of  the  life  of  the  German  laborer,  he  was 
successful;  but  whoi  he  undertook  to  rise  to 
the  heights  of  the  artistic  novel,  he  failed. 
He  has  been  called  the  German  Zola.  Conanlt 
Kloss,  Maa  Kretser  (1806). 

KRETZSCHICAB.,  kr«ch'mar,  AuatmT  Febdi- 
NANO  Hebmank  (1848-1924).  A  German  musi- 
cian, born  at  Olbemhau.  In  1871  he  became 
teacher  of  harmony  and  the  organ  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate. 
In  1887  he  became  musical  director  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  A  good  organist  and 
composer,  he  was  more  famous  as  a  critic.  In 
1904  he  became  professor  of  the  history  of  music 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Among  his  writings 
are  FUhrer  durch  den  Konnertaaal  ( 3  vols., 
1887)  and  the  essays,  Brafune,  Venetian  Opera, 
Peter  Corttelius,  and  Die  deuffoJke  Klaviermueik 
aeit  Schumann, 

KSSUTZEB^  kroi'taSr,  EoinukoiK  ( 1780- 
1849).  A  German  composer,  bom  in  Baden. 
He  was  for  two  years  a  medical  student  at 
Freiburg,  but  abandoned  his  medical  studies 
and  devoted  himself  to  music  As  a  boy,  he  had 
studied  music  with  Rieger  and  Ernst  Weibraueh, 
and  at  20  years  of  age  he  produced  his  first 
operetta.  Die  lUokerliche  Werbung.  Ten  years 
of  study  (part  of  the  time  under  Albrechts- 
berger  for  counterpoint)  followed,  during  which 
time  he  produced  ^aop  in  Pkrygien  (1808)  and 
Jerjf  und  B&telg  (1810).  He  now  made  several 
Buceeflsful  tours  as  a  concert  pianist  and  pro- 
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dueed  a  Dumber  of  dramatic  works.  In  IS17 
he  was  appointed  kapellmeister  to  Prince  FUr- 
Btenberfc'.  In  1822  lie  became  kapellmeister  at 
the  Kfirntnerthor  Theater  at  Vienna,  which 
position  he  held  for  varying  periods  up  to  1849, 
part  of  the  time  acting  in  a  similar  capacity 
at  the  Josephst&dter  Theater.  In  1S40  he  went 
to  Cfdogne;  in  1846  he  returned  to  the  K&rntner- 
thor  Theater,  but  left  it  soon  to  become  kapell- 
meister at  Riga,  where  he  died.  He  was  the 
composer  of  about  30  operas  and  one  oratorio, 
besides  church  music,  chamber  music,  pianoforte 
pieces,  and  songs,  choruses,  etc.  Of  his  smaller 
compositions  a  few  of  his  songs  and  some  of 
his  male  choruses  alone  remaio  popular.  Of 
his  operas  only  two  have  retained  the  interest 
of  his  countrymen,  Dag  Haoktlager  von  Oranada 
(1834)  and  Der  Verschieender  (1836). 

XBEUTZEB,  RODOLPHE  (1766-1831).  &  fa- 
mous French  violinist  and  composer.  He  was 
born  at  Versailles  and  received  his  earliest 
education  from  his  father,  who  was  a  musician 
in  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  later  he  was  placed 
under  Stamitz.  By  the  time  he  was  13  years 
of  age  he  had  successfully  iq>peared  in  public, 
and  Dcfore  he  was  21  had  numerous  coraposi- 
tions  to  bis  credit.  In  1797  he  made  a  tour 
through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Paris  with  an  eetabliBhed 
reputation  as  a  violinist.  He  obtained  the 
patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  at  the  same 
time  became  violinist  at  the  Op6ra  Comique. 
His  next  appointment  was  as  solo  violin  at  the 
Op£ra  in  Buccession  to  Sode,  soon  followed  by 
the  position  of  chef  ^orchestre,  which  he  held 
for  14  years,  when  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  became  general  director 
of  music  at  the  Op4ra.  a  post  which  he  retained 
till  his  retirement  in  1826.  He  was  a  prolific 
composer;  but  his  music,  as  a  rule,  was  con- 
structively weak,  except  in  that  written  for 
his  own  instrument.  The  celebrated  Kreutzer 
Sonata  of  Beethoven  wag  dedicated  to  him.  His 
works  include  about  40  dramatic  works,  two 
symphonies  concertantes  for  two  violins  and  for 
two  violins  and  cellos,  concertos,  quartettes, 
trios,  duetS}  live  sets  of  sonatas  for  violin  and 
bass,  eight  sets  of  studies  for  violin,  and  airs 
with  variations.'  He  collaborated  with  Rode  and 
Baillot  in  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated  vio- 
lin method  used  in  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
died  in  Geneva.  Consult  H.  Kling,  Sod<dpha 
Kreutser  (Brussels,  1898). 

KBEVTZEB  SONATA.  A  novel  by  Lyoff 
(Leo)  Tolstoy  (q.v.),  published  in  1800.  It  Is 
an  attack  on  the  conventional  marriage  of  con- 
temporaneous society.  At  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation it  was  considered  an  attack  on  all  mar- 
riage and  consequently  aroused  bitter  antagonism. 

EBEUZEB,  kroi'tsgr  (Ger.,  from  Krevz, 
cross,  formerly  stamped  on  it).  A  small  coin, 
originally  silver,  but  later  copper,  current  until 
1876  in  south  Germany,  the  sixtieth  part  of  the 
gulden  or  florin  (q.v.).  The  term  aJso  wplies 
to  a  small  coin  of  Austria,  equal  to  two  heller, 
or  one-flftieth  of  a  krone,  equivalent  to  four- 
tentbs  of  a  cent. 

KBEUZNACH^  kroits'n&a.  A  town  and 
health  resort  in  the  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nahe,  9  miles  south-southwest 
of  Biogen  ( Map :  Prussia,  B  4 ) .  It  has  crooked, 
narrow  streets  and  old-faahioned  houses  and 
is  noted  chiefly  for  its  salt  springs,  discovered 
in  1478,  which  are  very  eiScaeiouB  for  skin 
diseases.    The  waters  and  salt  of  Kreuznach 


are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
the  place  is  visited  annually  by  about  SOOO 
people.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  castnim.  Kreuznach  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  tobacco,  leather, 
combs,  and  glass  bottles.  It  has  also  a  large 
trade  in  sparkling  wine  and  grain.  A  factory 
has  been  built  to  extract  radium  from  tiie 
waters.  Its  schools  include  a  Gymnasium  and 
a  vintners'  school.  Popv,  1900,  21,334;  1910, 
23,167.  The  town  is  mentioned  as  early  as  819 
as  the  Carolingian  palatinate  of  Cruciniacum, 
and  was  once  the  capital  of  the  County  of 
Sponheim. 

XBIEOE,  kre'g^  Johakres  (1859-  ). 
A  German  jurist,  bom  in  Lttdin^ausen.  He 
entered  the  government  service  in  1880  and  in 
1886  was  employed  by  the  Foreign  Office,  be- 
coming vice  consul  in  Amsterdam.  From  1889 
to  1896  he  held  consular  posts  at  Asuncidn  and 
Serajevo,  and  then  returned  to  the  Berlin  For- 
eign Office,  where  in  1911  he  became  director  of 
the  legal  department.  In  1900  and  1904  he  was 
German  del^^ate  to  The  Hague  conferences  in 
private  international  law,  in  1907  to  The  Hague 
Peace  Ctmferenc^  in  1908-09  to  the  London 
Conferfflice  on  the  laws  of  naval  warfare,  and 
in  1910  and  1912  to  The  Hague  Conference  on 
commercial  law.  In  1906  he  became  a  member 
of  the  arbitration  court  at  The  Hague. 

KBXEOSSPIEL,  kreEs'shpSl'.  See  Was 
Game. 

KBIBHN,  kr@n,  Geobqe  {1868-  ).  An 
American  writer  and  lecturer  on  art.  He  was 
born  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  graduated  (1887) 
from  William  Jewell  College,  and,  after  five 
years  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Strassburg.  He  was 
instructor  in  history  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity (1892-94)  and  assistant  professor  at  Leiand 
Stanford  (1894-98),  during  several  years  lec- 
tured in  Chicago  on  art  topics  and  promoted 
the  municipal  art  movement,  and  after  1901 
resided  in  New  York.  Id  1907  he  became  staff 
lecturer  at  the  Woman's  Art  School  of  Cooper 
Union,  and  in  1912  he  was  appointed  by  Colum- 
bia University  extension  lecturer,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  on  the  history  and  apprecia- 
tion of  art.  He  wrote  The  English  Rising  in 
U50  (1892),  edited  and  translated  Mather's 
History  of  Painting  (2  vols.,  1900),  revised 
Ferguson's  History  of  Architecture  (2  vols., 
1010),  and  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
painting  and  sculpture  in  the  first  and  second  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Interhationae.  Enctcuhp^ia. 

KBIEKEB,  kr&k'$r.  A  gunners'  name  for 
one  of  the  jacksnipe  (Pisobia  macuUita). 

KBIEMHTLD,    krgm'hllt.      See  Nibeldn- 

GENLIED. 

KBJMMITSCHAU,  kr!m^t-8hou.  A  town 
in  Saxony.    See  Cbimmitschau. 

KBIS,  kr«8,  XBES,  CBEESE,  or  CREASE 
(Malay,  dagger).  A  Malay  Aa^fger,  the  univer- 
sal weapon  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  It  is  made  in  many  different 
forms — short  or  long,  straight  or  crooked.  The 
hilt  .and  scabbard  are  often  much  ornamented; 
the  hilt  is  sometimes  of  wood,  sometimes  of 
ivory.  The  blade  is  sometimes  wavy  (always 
with  an  uneven  number  of  waves)  ;  sometimes 
the  blade  is  long,  straight,  and  very  narrow. 
Men  of  all  ranks  wear  i£is  weapon ;  and  those 
of  high  rank,  when  in  full  dress,  sometimes 
carry  three  or  four.  In  Java  women  sometimes 
wear  it  See  Ual^tan  Peoples. 
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KUTRHABER,  kre'sh&'bfir',  Maurice 
83).  A  French  laryngolog^st,  one  of  the  found- 
ers ot  the  modern  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
larynx.  He  was  born  in  Fuketchegy,  Hungary, 
and  studied  medicine  at  Vienna  and  Prague  and 
at  Paris,  where  he  began  to  practice  in  1864. 
He  became  a  French  citizen  in  1872.  He 
founded,  with  Isambert  and  Ladreit,  the  An- 
nates des  Maladies  de  I'OreiUe  et  du  Larynx 
{1875),  devoted  himself  to  nervous  diseases,  and 
wrote:  De»  laryngopathiee  pendant  tea  pre- 
miires  phases  de  la  syphilis^  with  Mauriac 
(1876);  "Sur  le  cancer  du  larynx,"  in  the 
Annales  (1879) ;  and,  on  "Kri^ber'a  diBease," 
De  la  neuropathie  c^^bro-cardiaque  (1873). 

KBISH'TTA  (Skt.  kra^,  black).  The  eighth 
avatar  or  incarnation  oi  the  Hindu  god  Viannu. 
See  Vishnu. 

EBISHNA.    A  river  of  India.    See  Kistna. 

KBISTIANIA,  krIs'tA-a'n€-A.  A  city  of  Nor- 
way,   See  Chr[sT[ama. 

KBISTIANSTAD.    See  CHJtlSTIAIiiSTAD. 

yWTZHAKITOB;  or  KBOUH^  kiA'zbA- 
nlch,  Yuri  (Jukij)  or  Geoboe  (1617-C.1B86). 
A  Russian  author,  a  promoter  of  Panslavism, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Slavic  phi- 
lology. He  was  a  Serb  (Croatian)  by  birth; 
n'as  educated  at  Agram  (his  birthplace),  Vi- 
enna, Bologna,  and  (1640)  Rome,  where  he  was 
trained  for  the  work  of  converting  the  orthodox 
Slavs  to  Catholicism.  This  was  apparently  the 
germ  in  hia  mind  of  the  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical, 
political,  and  literary  union  of  the  Slavs.  Rus- 
sia seemed  to  him  a  promising  field  for  this 
scheme;  but  his  ideas  seemed  dangerous,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Siberia.  While  there  he  wrote 
his  Panslnvonic  grammar,  Qrammatitchno  Iska- 
giniye.  In  this  work  the  Panslavic  language  is 
a  jargon  manufactured  by  the  aiithor,  on  the 
basis  of  Old  Church  Slavic,  with  admixtures  of 
Russian  and  the  south-Slavic  laiwiages;  but 
the  author  shows  no  small  scientific  insight  in 
his  ahilitv  to  see  cognates.  Even  more  important 
among  his  works  and  in  the  history  of  Pan- 
slavism  was  Krizhanitch's  Politics,  published 
by  Bezsonov  {Russia  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, 1859-60).  Here  he  criticizes  contempo- 
rary conditions  in  Russia  and  proposes  remedies. 
His  appeal  to  the  Czar  to  head  the  Slavs  in  the 
fight  against  the  Germans  shows  remarkable 
political  foresight.  He  returned  from  Siberia  in 
1676,  and  after  that  date  nothing  is  known  of 
him.  Consult  Js-pi,  Istoriia  alavianakoi  filologii 
(St.  Petersburg,  1910). 

KBOEBEB,  kr&^Sr,  Alfred  L(oms)  (1876- 
).  An  American  anthropolo^st,  born  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  In  1896  he  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia University  (Ph.D.,  1901).  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  he  was  instructor  in  1901- 
06,  assistant  professor  in  1906-11,  associate 
professor  in  1906-11,  associate  professor  of  an- 
thropology after  1911,  and  curator  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Anthropology  after  1908.  He  served 
also  as  curator  of  anthropology  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1900  and  1903-11.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  An- 
thropological Association  and  in  1900  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society.  He 
published  many  papers  on  the  languages,  myths, 
religion,  and  culture  of  various  Indian  tribes. 

XBOHO,  krOE,  Crbistian  (1852-  ).  A 
Norwegian  painter  and  author,  born  in  Chris- 
tiania.  After  his  juridical  examination  at  the 
University  ( 1873 ) ,  he  went  to  Karlsruhe  to 
study  painting  under  Gusaow,  whom  he  followed 


to  Berlin  (1875).  After  1880  he  studied  in 
Paris,  where  for  some  time  he  was  also  teacher 
at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In  1909  he  became 
professor  and  director  of  the  new  Academy  of 
Art  in  Christiania.  A  pronounced  advocate  of 
realism,  Krohg  was  especially  fond  of  portraying 
life  at  sea,  as  in  his  "Port  the  Helm"  (1879. 
Christiania  Gallery),  "Hard-a-Lee"  (1882,  the 
Royal  Castle,  Christiania),  "Norw^an  Pilot" 
(1883,  Dresden  Gallery),  "Kyewitnesses"  (1886, 
Christiania  Gallery),  "Northwind"  (1887), 
"Letter  from  Lofoten"  (1887),  "Leif  Eriksson 
Discovers  America"  (1893,  Christiania  Gallery), 
"Looking  for  the  Pilot"  (1899),  and  "Bfan 
Overboard"  (1910).  Other  subjects  are  "Dawn" 
(1880),  "Albertine"  (1886),  "The  Struggle 
for  E.\istence"  (1889,  Christiania  Gallery), 
and  "17th-of-May  Procession"  (1899).  He 
painted  striking  portraits  of  Johan  Sverdrup, 
Carl  Berner,  Gerhard  Munthe,  Gerhard  Gran, 
O.  Thommessen,  and  August  Strindberg  (1893)  ; 
but  the  portrait  of  his  aunt  (1893,  Christiania 
Gallery)  is  considered  his  best,  i^ong  his 
numerous  drawings  are  the  collections  "Pilots" 
(1890),  "Kunstnere"  (2  series,  1891-92),  and 
the  impressive  illustrations  to  Ibsen's  poem 
"Terje  Viken."  In  Christiania  Gallery  he  is 
represented  with  many  drawings.  He  wrote 
Foredrag  om  den  bildende  kunat  aom  led  i 
kulturudvik-lingen  (1886),  lamaa  dagsreiser 
til  og  fra  Paris  ( 1897 ) ,  Paa  bicycle  og  jembane 
(1899),  and  the  novels  Albertine  (1886,  which 
was  suppressed).  En  duel  (1888),  and  Disson- 
antser  (1906).  His  clever  press  interviews  with 
well-known  men  he  published  as  IS  af  vore 
samtidige  (1895),  Egte  bergenaere  (1905),  and 
Omkring  Mjosa  (1910). — OoA  (or  Ottilia) 
Kroho,  n$e  Lasson  ( 1860-  ) ,  his  wife, 
studied  in  Paris  and  at  Malines  under  Gheertz. 
She  painted  "Sommernat  ved  Christianiafjorden" 
(1887,  Christiania  Gallery).  "Lygten"  (1891), 
and  portraits  of  Gunnar  Heiberg  (1990,  Stodc- 
holm  Gallery)  and  Aasta  Hanateen  (Chris- 
tiania Gallery)  among  many. 

KBOLL,  krAl,  Wilhelu  (1869-  ).  A 
German  classical  scholar,  bom  in  Frankenstein, 
Silesia.  He  was  educated  at  Breslau,  Berlin, 
and  Bonn,  traveled  in  Italy  and  Sicilv,  became 
professor  at  Gretfewald  in  1899,  at  Miinster  in 

1906,  and  at  Breslau  in  1913.  He  contributed  to 
the  Rheinisches  Museum,  to  Bursian's  Jakrea- 
beriehte,  to  Olotta,  and  to  Pauly-Wissowa'a 
Sealenzi/klopadie;  edited  (1910-13)  the  sixth 
edition  of  Teuffel's  Geachichte  der  romiscken 
Literatur;  and  wrote  Antiker  Abet'glaube 
(1897),  Die  Altertumwissenachaft  in  letzten 
Vierteljahrhundert  ( 1905) ,  OeMhichie  der 
klaaaischen  Pkilologie  (1908). 

KB03CAYEB,  kr^ml'Sr,  Johannes  (1859- 
).  A  German  historian  of  ancient  warfare. 
He  was  bom  in  Stralsund  and  was  educated  in 
the  universities  of  Jena  and  Strassburg.  After 
teach  ing  in  secondary  schools  in  Strassburg. 
Thann,  and  Metz,  he  traveled  in  Italy  and 
Greece  and  led  two  scientific  expeditions  to 
study  ancient  battlefields — in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key in  1900  and  in  Italy  and  north  Africa  in 

1907.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient 
history  at  Czernowitz  in  1901  and  at  I^ipzig  in 
1913.  His  published  works  include  Antike 
Sehlachtfelder  (3  vols..  1902,  1907.  1911)  and 
Roma  Kampf  um  die  Wettherraokaft  (1912). 

XBONBEBO,  krOn'bar-y',  (Johan)  JuLivii 
(Ferdinand)  (18S(^  ).  A  Swedish  painter, 
bom  at  Karlskrona.  He  entered  the  acaoony  at 
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Stockholm  at  the  age  of  13,  and  in  1873  a  gov- 
ernment  scholarship  enabled  him  to  continue  hU 
studies  in  Dilsseldorf,  Paris,  Munich,  and  Rome. 
In  1S76  he  sprang  suddenly  into  prominence 
with  "Nymphs  and  Fauns"  (National  Museum, 
Stockholm ) ,  a  composition  of  great  coloristic 
charm  in  the  manner  of  Makart.  His  other 
works  include  "Amorettes"  (1878)  and  "David 
and  SanI"  ( 1886 ) ,  both  in  the  National  Museum, 
Stockholm;  "Death  of  Cleopatra"  (1883); 
"Queen  of  Sheba"  (1888).  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Stockholm  Academy  in  1880,  and 
he  was  professor  from  1886  to  1898. 

ESON'^EBO,  Louis  ( 1872  -  ) .  An  Amer- 
ican figure  painter.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
studied  at  tJie  Boston  Museum  School,  at  the 
Art  Students'  League,  New  York,  and  at  the 
Acadfimie  Julian  under  Laurens  and  Constant. 
Kstablishin^  himself  in  Boston,  he  was  appointed 
instructor  in  the  portrait  class  of  the  Copley 
Society,  Boston.  Among  his  brat-known  works 
are  "Behind  the  Footlights"  ( Pennsylvania 
Academy,  Philadelphia)  and  **The  Pink  Sash" 
(Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York).  Kronberg 
is  represented  also  iti  the  Gardner  collection, 
Boston,  and  in  the  museums  of  Boston  and  In- 
dianapolis. His  work  shows  the  influence  of  his 
French  training — his  composition  is  good  and 
his  color  soft  and  hannonuma,  yet  with  decided 
contrasts. 

KBONECKEB,  kr6'n6k-€r,  Lkopold  (1823- 
91).  A  German  mathematician,  born  at  Liegnitz. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Bonn, 
and  Breslau,  and  received  his  doctor's  degree 
at  Berlin  in  1845.  In  1861  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  the 
next  year  he  began  giving  lectures  on  mathe- 
matics in  the  uniTersity.  In  1883  he  was  made 
professor  of  mathematics.  Kroneeker  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  German  algebraists.  He  gave 
a  simpler  treatment  of  cyclotomic  equations 
than  Gauss,  improved  the  proof  of  Abel  for  the 
insolubility  of  the  general  algebraic  equation  of 
d^ee  higher  than  the  fourth,  and  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  Abelian  equations. 
He  also  worked  out  the  arithmetical  and  al- 
gebraic problems  Involved  in  the  theory  of 
elliptic  functions  and  materially  improved  the 
general  theory.  He  attempted  to  do  away^  witii 
all  special  ideas  of  number,  such  as  fractions 
and  irrational  numbers,  and  to  construct  a 
scientific  arithmetic  on  the  basis  of  the  one 
concept  "number,"  die  Anaiahl.  This  problem 
was  later  elaborated  by  Klein.  Kronecker's  most 
important  works  are:  OrundzUge  einer  aritfi- 
metiachen  Th&trie  der  algebraisehen  OrSsaen 
(1882)  ;  Ueber  den  Zahlhegriff  ilBBT)  ;  Vorlc- 
aungen,  edited  by  Hensel  and  Netto,  vol.  i  ( 1804) . 
His  Werke,  edited  by  Hensel,  were  puUished  at 
Leipzig  in  1805-90.  He  assisted  also  in  editing 
Crelle's  Journal  fS/r  ISathematik.  Many  of  his 
published  articles  are  found  in  the  Uonata- 
berichte  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  in  the 
Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  and  in  the  Annalee  de  VEcole  Normale 
fiup4rieure  of  Paris.  His  correspondence  with 
Diricblet  appeared  in  the  OSttingiaohe  gelehrte 
Anzeigeit  (1885).  Consult:  Royal  Society  of 
London,  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers,  vols,  iii, 
X  (London,  1869,  1894),  and  Frobenius,  "(!e- 
dilditnisrede  auf  Leopold  Kroneeker,"  in  KKnig- 
liche  Preussische  Akademie  der  Wisscnschaften, 
Abhandlungen  (Berlin.  1893). 

KBONXNBEBG,  krSn'en-WrK.  A  town  in 
the  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  near  the  river 


Wupper,  about  6  miles  south-southwest  of  Elber^ 
feld.  It  has  a  fine  town  hall,  and  iron  and  steel 
works.    Pop.,  1900,  10,220;  1910,  12,860. 

KBONES,  krO'nfis,  Fbawz,  ton  Mabchland 
(1835-1902).  An  Austrian  historian,  bom  at 
Ungarisch-Ostrau  in  Moravia  and  .educated  at 
Vienna.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Austrian  history  in  the  University  of  Graz. 
His  books  include:  Die  dsterr^hiicKen,  b6lm- 
ist^m  nnd  ungarisohen  Ldnder 
(1864);  Zur  Qeachiohte  Ungarm  im  Zeitalter 
Franz  RAkdczya  II.  (1870);  Vngam  unter  Maria 
Theretia  und  Joseph  II.  (1870) ;  Zur  Qeschichte 
Oesterreiehs  im  Zeitalter  der  franzSsiechen 
Kriege  und  der  Reetaurdtion  (1880);  .4ms 
Oesterreiehs  atillen  und  beutegten  Tagen  1810- 
12  imd  181S-15  ( 1892) ;  Verfaaeung  und  Ver- 
waltung  der  Mark  und  dee  Herzogtuma  Steier 
von  ihren  Anf&ngen  bia  zur  Herrsachaft  der 
Hababurger  (1807) ;  Oeaterreiohisohe  Oeaohichta 
bis  j52ff   (1899);  hia  zur  Gegenuiart 

(1900). 

KBOKES,  Therese  (1801-30).  An  Austrian 
actress  of  much  ability  and  grace  in  comic  parts. 
She  was  born  at  Freudenthal  of  parents  who 
were  engaged  in  the  theatrical  business.  After 
several  provincial  tours  she  appeared  at  the 
Leopoidst&dter  Theater  in  Vienna,  where  she 
played  with  Raimund,  who  greatly  influenced 
her  technique.  In  1827  she  retired  from  the 
stage  for  a  time,  being  unjustly  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  Professor  Blank  by 
Jaroszynski.  She  wrote  several  plays — Sylphide 
and  Nebelgeist  among  them — and  is  the  central 
figure  in  a  novel  by  B&uerle  (1854-65)  and  in  a 
melodrama  by  Haffner  (1861). 

KBONSTADT,  krOn'sttit,  or  CBONSTADT 
(Hung.  Braaad).  A  royal  free  town  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  Transylvania,  Hun- 
gary,'picturesquely  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  Transylvanian  Alps  at  an  altitude  of 
1940  feet.  It  is  a  short  distance  from  ■  the 
Riunanian  frontier,  60  miles  east-southeast  of 
Hermanstadt,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant industrial  and  commercial  town  in 
Transylvania  (Map:  Hungary,  J  4).  The  inner 
town  IS  surrounded  by  a  part  of  the  old  fortiflca* 
tions  and  promenades  and  is  commanded  by  the 
citadel  of  Schossberg,  erected  in  1553  to  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  the  Wallachs.  There  are  also 
the  fourteenth-century  (Jothic  Protestant  church 
(known  as  the  "black  church"  on  account  of  its 
smoke-stained  walls,  the  result  of  the  great  fire 
of  1089),  with  a  modem  carved  altar,  a  fine 
altarpiece,  and  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  tlte 
Kingdom;  the  old  church  of  St  Bartholomew; 
and  the  town  ball,  dating  from  -1420.  Not  far 
from  the  latter  stands  the  large  Kaufhaus, 
erected  in  1545.  The  Blumenau  district  is  given 
to  manufactures,  while  the  upper  suburb  is  in- 
habited by  Rumanians.  Kronstadt  has  the 
Honterus  (Protestant)  Gymnasium,  with  a 
museum  of  natural  history  and  archseology  and 
a  library  founded  in  1544;  a  seminary  for 
teachers,'  a  Rumanian  Gymnasium,  commercial 
academy,  and  a  theatre.  Chiefiy  important  are 
its  products  of  wood  and  metal;  but  it  manu- 
factures clotii,  leather,  sugar,  stoneware,  paper, 
blankets,  Portland  cement,  and  candles.  There 
arc  large  banks.  Pop.,  1900,  36,646;  1910, 
4t.05lt,  Magyars,  Wallachs  (Rumanians),  and 
Germans,  mostly  Protestants.  Kronstadt  is 
said  to  have  been  colonized  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  Teutonic  Knights.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tatars  and  tne  Turjts  in  the 
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fifteenth  century  and  became  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  centre  of  ProtcBtantism  in  Transyl- 
vania, J<^annes  Honterus,  "the  Apoatle  of  Tran- 
ayivania,"  having  preached  here. 

EBONSTADT,  krfln'shtftt.  A  strong  sea 
fortress  and  port  of  Russia,  situated  on  the  is- 
liuad  of  Kotlm,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Qulf 
of  Finland,  31  miles  west  of  St  Petersburg 
(Map:  Russia,  C  2).  It  is  regularly  huilt  and 
very  strongly  fortified  by  walls,  earthworks, 
forts,  and  batteries.  It  has  three  harbors,  in* 
eluding  a  commercial  harbor,  accommodating 
1000  vessels.  Prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
sea  canal  from  Kronstadt  to  St.  Petersburg  sea- 
going vessels  usually  unloaded  at  Kronstadt, 
and  the  freight  was  carried  to  St.  PeterBbui^  in 
small  steamers.  The  completion  of  the  canal 
made  the  port  of  St.  Petersbun;  accessible  to 
large  vessels,  with  the  result  that  Kronstadt 
greatly  declined  in  commercial  importance.  The 
town  has  numerous  public  buildings,  .being  tho 
seat  of  the  Admiralty  and  an  important  naval 
station.  The  house  which  Peter  the  Great  oc- 
cupied in  17iO  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town, 
and  some  interesting  specimens  of  the  workman- 
ship of  the  Czar  carpenter  are  found  in  the 
churches.  The  educational  institutions  com- 
prise two  Gjrmnasia,  a  naval  and  a  marine 
engineer's  school,  and  a  school  for  sailors.  The 
city  also  contains  a  naval  and  a  civil  hospital 
and  the  British  seaman's  hospital,  support^  by 
a  tax  on  British  shipping.  The  industries  of 
the  town  are  chielly  in  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernment navy  yards,  but  there  are  also  machine 
works,  saw  mills,  etc.  The  sea  c<Hnmerce  of 
Kronstadt  is  still  very  important,  and  the  port 
is  connected  by  steam  with  Riga,  Stockholm, 
Stettin,  LGbeck,  and  Hull.  During  a  part  of  the 
winter,  during  which  the  port  is  icebound  on  the 
average  of  150  days  each  year,  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  from  Kronstadt  to  St.  Petersburg 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  railway  line  built  on 
the  ice.  Kronstadt  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1710.  It  forms  a  separate  administra- 
tive division  under  a  military  governor,  who  is 
also  the  commander  of  the  port.  Pop.,  1911, 
68,273. 

KSOFOiyKIN,  Peteb  AuxETEnrcH,  Pbihcb 
(1S42~1821).  A  Rusuan  geographer  and  an- 
archist, bom  at  Moscow.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  corps  of  pages  de  ckambre — a  privilege 
much  sought  after  hy  the  nobility  because  of  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  pages  with  the  Imperial 
family — and  received  an  excellent  education  in 
physical  and  military  science.  It  was  the  am- 
bition of  his  fatlier  tiuit  Kropotkin  should  de- 
vote his  life  to  service  at  the  court;  but  the  life 
at  St.  Petersburg  repelled  him,  and  in  1862  he 
elected  service  in  a  Cossack  regiment  which  was 
to  be  stationed  in. the  Amur  region  in  Siberia. 
There  he  engaged  in  several  important  adminis- 
trative duties  and  made  explorations  in  parts  of 
Manchuria,  then  wholly  unknown  to  geograph- 
ical science.  A  study  of  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  Amur  settlements  led  him  to  raiter- 
tain  schemes  for  important  reforms;  hut  the 
bureaucratic  administration  rendered  any  re- 
form impossible,  even  thwarting  improvements 
initiated  by  the  settlers.  This  experience  first 
prepared  him  for  anarchism.  In  1867  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersburg '  and  entered  the 
university.  His  explorations  in  Asia  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  maps  of  that  continent  were 
based  on  an  erroneous  principle.  After  two 
years  of  work  he  published  a  new  hypothesis, 


which  has  since  been  adopted  by  most  car- 
tographers. In  a  geological  expedition  to  Fin- 
land Kropotkin  discovered  that  all  of  northern 
Europe  was  once  covered  by  an  icecap,  an  opinion 
atill  combated  at  this  date  by  high  authorities, 
though  urged  by  Venetz  ( 1829).  Agassiz  ( 1840), 
Ramsay  0864),  and  Torell  still  earlier.  Obser- 
vation of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Finnish 
peasants  inspired  in  him  a  feeling  that  natural 
science  avails  little  so  long  as  the  social  problem 
remains  unsolved.  In  1872  he  visited  western 
Europe  and  spent  some  months  in  Switzerland, 
at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  propaganda  of  the 
International  Workingmen's  Association.  Kro- 
potltin  joined  the  more  conservative  collectivis- 
tie  wing  of  the  party,  but  soon  went  over  to  the 
Bakunists,  or  Ajtarcoists.  Returning  to  Russia, 
he  found  the  nihilistic  movement  well  under 
way  and  joined  the  Circle  Tchaikovsky,  a  rev- 
olutionary society  with  branches  throughout 
Russia.  For  two  years  he  was  buuly  engaged 
in  carrying  on  an  anarchistic  propaganda,  de- 
voting a  part  of  his  time,  however,  to  geo- 
graphical science.  In  1874  he  was  arrested  and 
consigned  to  the  fortress  bf  Peter  and  Paul  at 
St.  Petersburg,  where  by  special  favor  he  was 
permitted  to  elaborate  the  results  of  his  ex- 
plorations in  Finland.  After  two  years  of 
imprisonment  he  escaped  to  England  and  in 
1877  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  again  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  the  anarchistic  move- 
ment. In  1870  he  began  to  publish  at  Geneva 
Le  Revolts,  the  organ  of  his  party.  After  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II  he  was  expelled 
from  Switzerland  and  after  a  brief  stay  in  Ehig- 
land  settled  in  Thtmon,  France,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  Le  R4volte.  He  was  arrested 
in  1883  for  all^d  complicity  in  anarchistio 
plots  at  Lyons  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment.  In  1886  he  was  set  free  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  socialistic  movement  of  that  year.  Since 
that  time  he  has  lived  in  England,  devoting  him- 
self to  writing  and  lecturing  in  defense  of  an- 
archism.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1900. 

While  a  believer  in  revolution  as  a  necessary 
means  to  social  reform,  Kropofidn  has  always 
displayed  a  disinclination  for  violent  mcasaree. 
His  ideal  is  a  society  of  small  communities  of 
equals,  federated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  well-being,  with  full  and 
free  scope  for  every  individual  initiative.  Gov- 
ernment and  leadership  have  no  place  in  his 
scheme  of  social  organization.  He  recognizes 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  conceive 
the  metiiod  of  tmeration  of  such  a  society,  but 
trusts  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  masses  to 
solve  the  problems  involved. 

Kropotkin's  writings  include:  Paroles  d'un 
revolts  (1884) ;  In  Ruaeian  and  French  Prisont 
(1886);  La  eonquSte  du  pain  (1888;  Eng. 
trans.,  The  Conquest  of  Bread,  1906,  new  ed., 
1913) ;  L'Anarchie,  aa  philosophic,  son  id^al 
(1896;  Eng.  trans.,  1897);  The  Btate:  It* 
Part  in  History  (1898)  ;  Fields,  Factories,  and 
Workshops  (1809;  8th  ed.,  1912);  Mutwil  Atrf, 
o  *'oc(or  in  Evolution  (1902;  2d  ed.,  IflklS) ; 
Modem  Science  and  Anarchism  (1903;  rev.  ed., 
1912)  ;  The  Orography  of  Asia,  with  maps 
(1904);  The  Desiccation  of  Asia  (1904); 
Ideals  and  Realities  in  Russian  Literature 
(1006):  The  Great  French  Revolution,  1789- 
1193  (1908);  Terror  in  Russia  (1909);  La 
science  modeme  et  I'anarchie  {19\2).  Consult 
Kropotkin's  own  Mmioira  of  a  Revolutionut 
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(Boston,  1890;  3d  ed.,  1908;  French,  German, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Dani^,  Spanish,  Italian,  Rus- 
sian trans.);  Emil  Daniels,  "Der  Anarchist 
FUrst  Kropotkin,"  in  Preutaische  Jahrbuoh,  vol. 
cii  (Berlin.  1900) ;  Fritz  Havelka,  "FUrst 
Peter  Krapotkin  und  der  Anarchiamus,"  in 
Zeitachrift  f&r  Volkawirtackaft,  Sozialpolitikt 
und  Verwaltung,  vol.  x  (Vienna,  1901);  Fed- 
crico  de  Roberto,  "Pietro  Kropotkin,"  in  Nuova 
Antologia,  voL  ccii  (5th  series,  Rome,  190S) ; 
Victor  Robinson,  Comrade  Kropotkin  (New 
York,  1908). 

KBOTOSCHIN,  krd'tA-shSn.  A  town  in  the 
Prussian  Provioce  of  Posen,  43  miles  northeast 
of  Breslau  (Map:  Prussia,  G  3).  Its  manufac- 
tures include  machinery,  iron,  bricks,  trimmed 
lumber,  dairy  products,  and  beer.  Pop.,  1910, 
13,064.  

KBOyeB,  krSy'er,  Peteb  Sevebin  (1851- 
1909).  A  Danish  genre  and  portrait  painter, 
bom  at  Stavanger,  Norway.  He  waa  a  pupil  of 
the  ICopenhagen  Academy  and  afterward  studied 
in  Pans  under  Bonnat.  He  traveled  extensively 
in  Europe,  especially  in  Italy,  and  his  "The 
Italian  Village  Hatoiakers"  is  in  the  Copen- 
hagen Gallery.  It  is  a  model  of  vigorous  real- 
istic work.  After  his  return  to  Denmark  he 
devoted  himself  largely  to  painting  life  at 
Skagen,  subjects  such  as  "Fishermen  Setting 
out  by  Night,"  "Artist's  Breakfast  at  Skagen," 
"A  Summer  Day  upon  the  Beach  at  Sla^en," 
and  "The  Musical  Soir«o."  His  most  notable 
portrait  - studies  are  "The  Committee  for  the 
French  Section  of  the  Copenhagen  Exhibition  of 
1888,"  and  "A  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  the 
Sciences,"  in  which,  as  in  all  his  interiors,  be 
shows  great  skill  in  the  handling  many  figures 
and  in  the  management  of  light. 

EBOZET  (krd-zAO  ISLANDS.  A  volcanic 
archipelago  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    See  Cboztt 

I8LA.ND8. 

KSTT,  ktlSS,  or  KSTTKEV,  krOCmen.  A  tribe 
of  negroes  living  on  the  ooasta  of  Liberia  and 
French  Guinea  in  West  Africa.  The  Km  are 
among  the.  few  African  tribes  that  are  skilled  in 
seafaring.  They  are  noted  as  boat  builders  and 
as  hardy  sailors  and  are  valued  as  crews  for 
men-of-war  and  merchant  ships.  They  are  also 
the  best  factory  workers  of  all  the  negroes,  and 
one  may  depend  on  their  obedience,  faithfulness, 
and  courage.  Their  fairness  in  bargain  and 
readiness  to  enter  into  engagements  have  given 
them  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  their  country. 
Consult  Bflttlkofer,  Reiaebilder  aua  Liberia, 
vol.  it  (Leyden,  1890). 

XBtlDBNEB,  kry'dcn-er,  Babbara  Juuanb, 
Babonbss  ton  (1764-1824).  A  novelist  of  the 
Romantic  school  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
apostles  of  Pietism  during  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  She  was  bom  at  Riga, 
Nov.  21,  1764,  the  daughter  of  Privy  Councilor 
von  VietinghofT,  one  of  the  richest  landowners 
of  Livonia.  In  1783  she  married  Baron  Burk- 
hard  von  Krildener,  a  widower  of  50  and  a  ris- 
ing diplomat,  at  this  time  attached  to  the 
Rtuaian  Embassy  at  Paris.  In  1784  the  Baron 
became  Ambassador  to  Venice  and  two  years 
later  was  transferred  to  Copenhagen.  The  young 
wife  devoted  herself  to  her  husband  with  an 
excess  of  tenderness  which  proceeded  from  her 
absence  of  love.  Bad  health  and  ennui  sent  her 
in  17S9  to  France,  where  she  lived  in  Paris, 
Bareges,  and  Montpellier,  surrounded  by  a  little 
court  of  sentimental  worshipers,  chief  among 


whom  was  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  author  of 
Paul  and  Virginia.  In  France,  too,  she  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  officer  in  the  Hussars,  Charles 
Louis  de  Fr^eville,  and  with  two  brief  in- 
tervals lived  apart  from  her  husband,  and  in 
1791  she  returned  to  her  husband,  confessed 
her  guilt,  and  demanded  her  freedom.  The 
h<mor  of  the  name  made  this  impossible,  but, 
except  for  a  temporary  reeoneiUation  in  1793 
and  a  subsequent  spasmodic  return  to  her 
marital  duties,  the  two  lived  apart  till  the 
Barcm'B  death,  in  1802.  VStr  the  Baroness  this 
was  a  period  of  gay  frivolity  pareed  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  In  1801  she  met  Ma- 
dame de  StaSl  at  Coppet  and  in  December  ac- 
companied her  to  Paris,  where  her  wonderful 
powers  were  allowed  full  play.  In  1803  she 
pnbllriied  VaUrie,  a  novel  of  feeling,  based  on 
the  love  episode  with  her  husband's  secretary. 
It  was  marked  by  charm  of  style  and  a  delica^ 
of  sentiment  bordering  on  mysticism.  The  au< 
thoT  of  Folrfrie  took  her  place  among  the  literary 
gods  of  Paris. 

In  1804  she  returned  to  Riga,  and  there  in  the 
following  year  occurred  her  remarkable  "conver- 
sion" to  Uie  teachings  of  the  Moravians.  She 
speedily  b^n  to  prmeh  the  worth  of  unworldli- 
ness,  self-surrender  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a 
return  to  the  simplicity  of  Christ's  teaching.  At 
KOnigflberg,  in  1807,  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia 
fell  under  her  influence.  From  KOnigsberg  she 
traversed  Germany  to  Karlsruhe,  where  she 
associated  much  with  Jung-Stilling  (q.v.)  and 
became  thoroughly  steeped  in  Pietism  and  a 
convert  to  dreams  of  the  millennium.  For  nearly 
eight  years  she  continued  her  missionary  work 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Alsace,  till  in 
May,  1815,  at  Heilbronn  in  WQrttemberg,  she 
met  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  then  in 
the  full  flush  of  his  glory  as  leader  of  the  vic- 
torious allies  against  Napoleon.  The  Emperor 
fell  immediately  under  her  spell.  He  prayed  and 
read  the  Scriptures  with  her  and  took  her  with 
him  to  Paris,  where  her  house  became  the  centre 
of  a  Pietistic  movement  as  intense  aa  it  was 
short-lived.  Her  influence  over  Alexander  con- 
tinued unabated,  and  as  the  Emperor's  "con- 
science" she  was  instmmental  in  furthering  the 
formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance  (q.v.),  though 
she  was  not  its  originator,  as  is  frequently 
stated.  With  the  Czar's  departure  for  Russia 
her  downfall  b^an.  She  removed  to  Basel, 
where  her  preaching  aroused  the  hostility  of  the 
authorities  and  led  to  her  expulsion.  Followed 
by  a  mob  of  fanatics  and  b^^rs,  she  wandered 
through  northern  Switzerland  without  finding  a 
place  of  refuge,  yet  steadfastly  pursuing  her 
mission.  In  1817  she  set  out  for  her  home  at 
Kosse.  There  she  remained  till  1820,  when  she 
went  to  St.  Petersburg.  With  Princess  Anna 
Golit^n  she  became  the  leader  of  a  religious 
revival  which  spread  rapidly  among  the  polite 
classes  and  assumed  such  dimensions  as  to 
arouse  the  displeasure  of  the  Czar,  who  in  addi- 
tion was  angered  by  Madame  Kriidener's  in- 
tercessions in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
then  engaged  in  their  straggle  for  independence 
against  the  Turks.  She  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  capital  and  returned  to  Kosse;  but  a  dan- 
gerous disease  brought  on  by  her  ascetic  prac- 
tices necessitated  her  departure  for  the  Crimea, 
where  she  died,  at  Karasu-Bazar,  on  Christmas 
morning,  1824.  Consult:  Ford,  Life  and  Letters 
of  Madame  KrUdener  (London,  1893),  contain- 
ing a  bibliography ;  £.  Muhlenbeck,  iijude  aur  . 
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lew  Origines  de  la  Sainte-Alliance  (Paris,  1888} ; 
Turquan,  La  bayotme  de  KrQdener  (ib.,  1900). 

KBT70,  krSog,  Wilhelm  Tbauoott  (1770- 
1842).  A  German  philosophical  writer,  born  at 
Radis  (Prussia).  He  atudied  at  Wittenberg  as  a 
pupil  of  Reinhard  and  Jehnichen  and  at  Jena 
under  Reinhold,  and  from  1801  to  1804  was  pro- 
fessor of  pliilosophy  in  the  University  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder.  In  1804  he  succeeded  Kant  as 
professor  of  logic  and  metap)iysicH  at  Kdnigsberg 
and  from  1809  until  his  retirement  in  1834  held 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig.  He  fought 
in  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813-14)  aa  captain 
of  mounted  chaaaeurs.  His  Uandbuch  der 
Philoaophie  und  philoaophischen  Litteratur 
(3d  ed.,  1828)  gives  in  concise  fonn  his  philo- 
sophical system,  a  lengthy  exposition  of  which 
was  developed  in  the  Fundamcntalphiloaophie 
{ 3d  ed.,  ]  827 ) ,  the  System  der  theorctischen 
Philoaophie  (2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1830),  and  the 
System  der  praktischen  Philoaophie  ( 2d  ed., 
182D-38).  This  system  has  for  its  basic  idea  a 
transcendental  s^'nthesis  of  being  and  knowl- 
edge; LC.,  synthesis  original  and  therefore  un- 
explainable,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
understanding  recognizes  the  existence  of  the 
subject  and  recognizes  also  the  existence  of  the 
external  world  and  of  a  connection  between  the 
two.  Thus  his  system  is  seen  to  be  an  attempted 
harmony  of  idealism  and  realism.  Consult  the 
autobiography  Meine  Lebensreige  (2d  ed.,  Leip- 
zig, 1842). 

KBttOEB,  kru'ggr,  Albert  (1858-  ).  A 
German  etcher  and  engraver.  He  was  bom  at 
Stettin,  studied  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  be- 
gan as  an  illustrator.  He  then  took  ap  etching 
and  copperplate  engraving  under  Jacoby  and 
later  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  chromoxylogra- 
phy  and  mezEotint  engraving.  He  did  much  ex- 
cellent work  for  the  Berlin  Gallery  and  for  the 
Zeitachrift  fiir  biUlende  Kumt  and  other  art 
periodicals.  His  original  etchings  show  individ- 
uality, and  among  hjs  reproductions  of  old 
masters  are  plates  after  Rembrandt,  Dilrer,  Van 
Eyck,  and  Botticelli. 

KKttOEIt,  GusTAV  {1862-  ).  A  Ger- 
man Church  historian,  born  in  Bremen.  He  was 
educated  in  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Jena, 
Giesaen,  and  GOttingen,  and  became  professor 
(and  in  1902-03  was  rector)  at  Giesaen.  His 
special  field  was  early  Church  history  and 
do^a,  and  among  his  important  works  are: 
Lucifer  von  Calaria  und  das  Schitnta  der  Luci- 
ferianer  (1886);  Juatina  Apologien  (1801;  3d 
ed.,  1904);  Augustin  de  caiechizandis  rudibus 
(1893:  2d  ed.,  1909);  Geachickte  der  Alt- 
chriatlichen  I.iteratur  in  den  erstcn  drei  Jahr- 
hundert  (1895;  2d  ed.,  1897);  Kritik  und 
Veberlieferung  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  Erforschung 
des  Vrchrittmtums  (1903);  Dreieinigkeit  und 
Oottmenschheit  (1905);  Handbuch  der  Kirchen' 
gesekiohte  (1909-13). 

KBitaEB,  Kabl  WiLdELu  (1706-1874).  A 
German  Hellenist,  born  at  Gross-Nossin  in 
Pomerania  and  educated  at  Halle  (1816-20). 
From  1820  to  1838  he  taught  in  schools  at 
Zerbst,  B<!rnburg,  and  Berlin.  His  writings  in- 
clude :  Oriechische  Sprachlehre  fiir  Schulen 
(1842-50;  0th  ed..  1892);  Ilistoriach-philolo- 
gischc  Studien  (1830-51)  ;  Kritiache  Analekten 
(1803-74):  and  editions  of  Arrian,  Xenophon, 
Thucydidfs,  and  Herodotus.  In  his  editions  he 
sliowed  marked  power  in  grammatical  excfjesia. 
Consult  Pilkd,  KrUgera  LebeMabrisa  (l.<i-ipzig, 


18B5),  and  Sandys.  A  History  of  CflMKeQl 
Scholarship,  vol.  lii  (Cambridge,  1908). 

KB.tt'G'EB,  Paul  (1840-  ).  A  German 
jurist.  He  was  born  in  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
jurisprudence.  In  1863  he  began  to  lecture  on 
Roman  law  at  the  university  of  hia  native  town. 
After  1888  he  was  profeaBor  of  tlio  same  subject 
at  Bonn.  His  contributions  to  law  literature 
include:  Prozesauale  Konaumtion  und  Rechts- 
kraft  des  Rrkenntnisses  (1864);  Kritik  den 
Justinianiachen  Codex  (1867);  Kritiache  Ver- 
suche  im  Qebiete  des  r&ntiach^  Reckts  (1870) ; 
Oeschichte  der  Quellen  und  Litteratur  dea 
rSmischen  Rechta  (1888;  2d  ed.,  1912).  The 
last  named  was  translated  into  French  by  J. 
Brissaud  (1893).  Especially  important  are  his 
critical  edition  of  the  Codex  Juatinianus  (1877), 
his  Juatinianische  Institutionen  (1867;  3d  ed., 
1908),  and  his  Corpus  Juris  CivUia  (vol.  i, 
with  Mommsen,  1868-72,  12th  ed.,  1911;  vol.  li, 
1874,  7th  ed.,  1900;  vol.  iii.  1880-01). 

XBTTOBB,  kr^gSr,  Stephanus  Johannes 
Paulus  (1825-1004).  President  of  the  South 
.\frican  Republic  (1883-1000).  He  was  bom  in 
Colesberg,  Cape  Colony,  Oct.  10,  1825.  His  an- 
cestor, Jacob  Krugeri  went  from  Berlin  in  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company's  service  in  1713,  at 
the  time  when  the  foundations  of  many  of  the 
leading  Boer  families  were  being  laid  by  im- 
migration. In  1836  young  Paul  shared  with 
his  family  the  harduiipa  of  the  great  trek, 
when  the  blunders  of  the  British  colonial 
administration  made  enemies  of  the  leading 
Boers  of  Cape  Colony  and  drove  them  to  a 
self-imposed  exile  which  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  new  South  African  Repuhtic  beyond 
the  Vaal.  (See  Boeb.)  Paul's  mother,  who  was 
a  Steyn,  died  in  his  early  youth  and  his  father 
in  1862.  The  young  man  grew  to  manhood  amid 
the  faarddiips  which  attended  the  winning  of  tiie 
country  from  the  savage  natives.  He  was  dia- 
tinguisfaed  for  strength  and  personal  prowess; 
but  his  education  was  limited,  being  confined  to 
writing  and  reading,  and  the  latter  mainly  to  the 
Old  Testament.  The  fact  that  Kruger  was 
brought  up  in  the  beliefs  of  the  narrowest  and 
most  bigoted  branch  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
church  in  the  Transvaal  explains  much  of  his 
later  political  attitudes  and  relieves  him  of  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy  sometimes  preferred  by  his 
adversaries.  His  early  and  deep  conviction  that 
he  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  God  secured  him 
later  the  ardent  support  of  his  sect.  .Mter  the 
Sand  River  Convention  (1852),  when  the  con- 
flict arose  between  two  parties  among  the  Boers 
themselves,  Kruger  cast  his  lot  with  the  Na- 
tionalist and  orthodox  party  of  Pretorius,  and 
in  the  collision  of  the  Pretorius  party  with  the 
Orange  Free  State  in  1857  he  was  one  of  the 
negoUators  on  the  part  of  the  former  of  the 
treaty  which  averted  hostilities  and  secured  to 
the  Transvaal  the  recc^ition  of  independence 
from  Great  Britain.  He  then  held  the  rank  of 
commandant  in  the  Rustcnburg  District.  In  the 
rivalry  between  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Sepa- 
ratist Reformed  churches  he  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  latter  as  the  more  orthodox.  He 
headed  the  movement  to  overthrow  Schoeman, 
who  misused  his  powers  as  acting  President  in 
1800.  Electiid  commandant  general  of  the  re- 
organized Republic  in  1863,  Kruger  put  down 
tlie  civil  strife  which  had  been  the  curse  of  the 
Boi'rs  from  the  time  th^  obtained  their  inde- 
peiulcnce,  arranged  peace  with  the  ZuluB,  and 
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defeated  the  Bosutos.  He  was  Vice  President 
of  the  Republic  under  President  Burgers.  In 
1877,  when  the  failure  of  the  Burgers  policy  and 
the  skillful  diplomacy  of  Sir  TheophiluB  *  Shep- 
stone  had  brought  the  Republic  to  the  point  of 
a  grudging  reception  ol  annexation,  Kruger  be- 
came the  head  of  the  protesting  Nationalist 
party,  although  he  held  office  for  eight  months 
under  the  annexation  government.  He  was  the 
principal  member  of  the  deputations  which  pro- 
tested against  annexation  hotli  to  the  Cape 
and  to  the  English  government.  Events  rapidly 
moved  towards  armed  resistance  to  the  British 
8Uthoriij'>  as  the  promises  made  in  1877  were 
not  kept,  and  in  1880  the  National  Committee 
reorganized  the  government,  with  Kruger  in  his 
old  position  of  Vice  President.  He  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  war  which  followed,  and 
negotiated,  together  with  GeneralJoubert  (q.v.) 
and  Pretorius  after  the  defeat  of  the  English  at 
Majuba  Hill,  the  preliminaries  for  the  Pretoria 
Convention  of  1881  and  succeeded  in  securing 
still  more  advantageous  conditions  for  his  coun> 
try  through  a  visit  to  England  in  1883.  The 
Boers  having  won  back  ttieir  independence, 
though  imder  a  reserved  British  suzerainty, 
elected  Kruger  President  in  1883  over  Joubert 
by  3431  votes  to  1171.  He  was  reelected  in  1888, 
1893,  and  1898.  In  the  South  African  Republic, 
after  he  became  President,  Kruger  was  more  and 
more  a  power,  his  influence  over  his  own  people 
being  almost  boundless.  Friction  with  the  Brit- 
ish government  increased  through  the  develop- 
ment of  Uie  Band  gi^d  mines  (which  were  diir 
covered  in  1886),  the  unmeasured  ambitions  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  the 
discontent  of  the  Uitlanders,  who  had  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  Transvaal  population, 
and  whose  influence  Kruger  tried  to  counteract 
through  favoring  the  Hollander  party.  His 
policy  during  this  period  has  been  criticized, 
especially  his  modification  of  the  franchise  laws 
in  favor  of  Hie  Dutch  element;  but  English 
jealousy  had  created  difficulties  for  his  admin- 
istration and  had  frustrated  his  attempt  to 
secure  a  seaport  for  his  country.  When  the 
Jameson  raid,  at  the  close  of  1895,  produced  a 
crisis,  President  Kruger  showed  his  moderation 
and  diplomacy  in  the  management  of  the  diffi* 
cult  details  of  that  case.  Through  his  influence 
Dr.  Jameson  and  his  associates  were  turned  over 
to  the  English  government  for  trial  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts  against  the  wishes  of  the  more  hot- 
headed Boers.  The  evident  intention  of  the 
British  Colonial  OfBce  to  force  the  Bepuhlic  to 
submission,  and  the  refusal,  determined  or  ob- 
stinate, as  one  may  look  at  it,  of  President 
Kruger  to  yield  anything  to  British  suzerainty, 
brought  on  in  1899  the  war  of  which  Kruger 
had  said  that  the  submission  of  his  people 
would  be  purchased  at  "a  price  that  would 
stagger  humanity."  In  preparation  for  the 
struggle  which  he  had  long  regajrded  as  in- 
evitable, Kruger  had  put  the  Transvaal  into  an 
excellent  defensive  state  by  the  purchase  of 
large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition,  being 
ably  assisted  in  his  preparation  by  the  com- 
mandant  general  of  the  forces  "Slim  Piet"  Jou- 
bert (q.v.).  During  the  first  period  of  the  war 
President  Kruger  remained  in  Pretoria,  where 
he  maintained  order  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
personality.  After  the  fall  of  Pretoria  (June  5, 
1900),  President  Kruger  fled  into  Portuguese 
territory,  and  on  October  10  sailed  on  the  Dutch 
battleship  CMderkmd  from  Louren^o  Marques 


for  Europe  in  the  hope  of  securing  foreign  aid 
or  intervention.  He  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm in  France,  and  had  an  interview  with 
President  Loubet,  but  failed  to  obtain  an  audi- 
ence with  tiie  German  Rmperor  and  the  Russian 
Czar  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Nether- 
lands, making  his  h<mie  in  Utrecht  and  The 
Hague.  His  efforts  to  secure  foreign  interven- 
tion failed,  but  he  continued  to  exhort  the  Boers 
to  stand  fast  to  the  last.  Kruger  first  married 
a  Miss  Du  Plessis,  wliosc  family  is  a  branch  of 
that -to  which  Cardinal  Richelieu  belonged.  His 
second  wife  was  a  niece  of  the  first  Mrs.  Kruger. 
They  had  several  children. 

BlbUography.  The  most  ambitious  biograptiy 
is  Van  Dordt,  Paul  Kruger  und  die  Entatehung 
der  Budafrikaniachen  Republih,  translated  into 
German  by  Kohlschmidt  (2  vols.,  Basel,  1900), 
written  from  a  very  friendly  standpoint;  in 
English,  the  biography  by  Stathara,  Paul  Kruger 
and  his  Times  (London,  1898),  is  too  one-sided 
to  be  reliable,  though  it  throws  much  light  on 
South  African  history  from  the  Boer  ude; ,  ^nl 
Kruger,  Memoira,  translated  by  A.  Teixei'ra  de 
Mattoa  (New  York,  1902).  On  the  oiher  side 
the  following  works  are  mere  political  contribu- 
tions to  the  material  for  the  history  of  the 
period:  GlUckstein,  Queen  or  Prendentf  An 
Indictment  of  Paul  Kruger  {London,  1900); 
Scohle  and  Abercrombie,  The  Riae  and  Fall  of 
Krugeristn  (New  York,  1900).  See  Tbansvaal; 
SotJTH  Afbican  Wab. 

KBUMBACHEB,  krym^a-Sr,  Kabl  (1856- 
1909).  A  distinguished  German  Byzantine 
scholar,  bom  at  Kdmach  in  Bavaria.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Mu- 
nich, was  professor  at  Leipzig  for  about  16 
years  after  1892,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  professor  at  Munich.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  Geschichte  der  bysantinischen  Litteratvr 
(2d  ed.,  1897),  which  covers  the  period  from 
Justinian  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  a  monu- 
ment of  wide  and  sound  learning,  wiui  important 
bibliographical  material.  He  was  also  promi- 
nent as  founder  and  editor  of  the  Byzantmiaehe 
Zeitaohrift  and  as  editor  of  the  Byzantiaischea 
Archiv.  Among  his  other  works  are:  Ein  neuer 
Codex  der  Grammatik  des  Doaitheua  (1884); 
Qriickiache  Reiae  (1886),  the  outcome  of  exten- 
sive travels;  Beitrage  usu  einer  Oeachichte  der 
griechisohen  Sprache  (1885-89);  Mittelg'riechi- 
ache  Sprichworter  ( 1893)  ;  Studien  su  Homanoa 
( 1898 ) ;  Die  Moakauer  Bammlung  mittelgriechi- 
acher  Bpriehtoorter  ( 1900) ;  Daa  Problem  der 
neugrieohisohen  Sprache  (1902);  "Die  Griechl- 
sche  Literatur  des  Mittelalters,"  in  Die  griecki- 
ache  und  lateiniache  Literatur  und  Sprache,  by 
various  hands  (3d  ed.,  1912) ;  Populdre  Aufaatze 
(1909). 

KRUHEN.    See  Kbu. 

KBUUMACHEB,  krvm'm&G-Sr,  FBlEDiilCH 
AuoLT  (1767-1846).  A  German  theologian  and 
a  writer  of  devotional  poetry  and  prose,  bom  at 
Tedclenbuig.  He  studied  theology  at  Lingen 
and  Halle,  taught  in  the  high  school  at  Hamm, 
was  head  of  the  high  school  at  M6rs,  and  became, 
in  1800,  professor  of  theology  at  Duisburg.  In 
1807  he  returned  to  the  ministry,  became  pastor 
at  Kettwig,  and  in  1812  was  called  to  Bernburg 
as  general  superintendent  and  chief  court 
preacher.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Bremen  in  1824 
and  retired  in  1843.  His  Parabeln  (9th  ed., 
1876)  soon  became  a  religious  classic.  They 
were  first  translated  into  English  in  1825.  Con- 
sult  Maria   Krummacher,    Unaer  Oroaavaim' 
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(3d  ed.,  Bielefeld,  ISBD^His  son  Fsnouoa 
WiLHEUi  (1796-1868)  became  court  chaplain 
(1853)  at  PotBdam.  He  was  a  preacher  of 
great  eloquence,  but  a  reactionary  theolo^sn. 
Slany  of  hia  works  have  found  favor  in  trans- 
lations in  England.  Among  them  are:  Elias  der 
Thiabiter  (6th  ed.,  with  author's  life,  1903); 
Elisa  (1839-42);  Fa«$iontbuch  (18S6).  Salomo 
und  Sulamith  (1827;  9th  ed.,  1876)  was  also 
very  popular.  Consult  his  Selhatbiographie 
(Berlin,  1869). 

KBttKMEL,  krvm''me].  Otto  (1854-1912). 
A  German  geographer,  best  known  for  his  work 
in  oceanf^aphy.  He  was  bom  at  Exln  and  was 
educated  at  Berlin  and  at  GAttingen,  where  he 
was  appointed  decent  of  geography.  He  accepted 
a  chair  as  professor  at  Kiel  in  1883.  In  1889 
he  accompanied  the  Plankton  expedition.  In 
1911  he  became  professor  of  geography  at  Mar- 
burg. His  publications  include:  Die  aquaton- 
alen  Meeresatromungm  dea  atlantiachen  Oceane 
(1877) ;  Der  Ocean  (1886;  2d  ed.,  1902) ;  Hand- 
bueh  der  OxeanograpkM  (1887;  2d  ed.,  vol.  i, 
1907,  vol.  il,  1911);  Die  Reitehegehreibttng  der 
Plankfonexpedition  (1892). 

EBITMUHOIiZ,  krym^Olts  (gnarled  wood). 
A  term  which  has  long  been  used  by  German 
botanists  for  the  gnarl^  and  spreading  form  of 
the  mountain  pine  IPinua  montarui),  and  which 
has  now  become,  even  in  English,  a  general 
term  for  the  low  scrubby  growth  of  woody 
plants  above  the  timber  on  mountains.  Good 
examples  of  this  habit  are  Been  in  several 
spruces  and  pines,  notably  in  Pinut  ftewilia  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  tbe  mountain 
lock  ( Tsuga  mertensiana)  on  many  of  the 
mountains  from  Oregon  to  Alaska.  These 
species  form  large  trees  at  lower  altitudes,  but 
above  the  limit  of  tree  growth  the  trunks  be- 
come low  and  prostrate,  the  number  of  branches 
multiplies,  they  bend  close  to  the  ground  and 
twist  and  turn  in  all  directions.  This  peculiar 
habit  of  growth  is  probably  due  to  the  high 
transpiration  caused  by  exposure  to  the  high 
winds  and  intense  sunlight  of  alpine  regions, 
tt^ther  with  the  low  temperature  of  the  soil 
that  makes  absorption  difficult.  See  also  Al- 
pine PLANT;  Mountain  Plants. 

KBUPP,  kryp,  Alfhed  (1812-87).  Inventor, 
metallurgist,  and  manufacturer.  He  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  Friedrich  Krupp,  the 
founder  of  the  steelwortcs  at  Essen,  and  was 
born  at  EsB«i,  Prussia.  His  brother  Hermann 
was  associated  with  him  until  1848,  when  Al- 
fred assumed  entire  control,  and  by  persistent 
study  and  great  diligence  continued  his  father's 
efforts  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
His  exhibit  at  London  in  1861  first  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  to  him,  and  in  1862  the 
successful  invention  of  a  biethod  of  manufactur- 
ing weldless  railway  tires  enabled  him  to  en- 
large his  establishment.  His  breech-losding 
rifle  and  other  cannon  were  adopted  by  the 
Prussian  army  in  1861.  and  the  War  of  1870-71 
established  its  BUperiority.  His  factory  soon  be- 
came  known  for  the  heavy  ordnance  and  armor 
plate  which  were  constructed  there  not  only  for 
Germany,  but  for  other  European  nations  except 
France,  for  whom  the  Krupps  have  never  manu- 
factured munitions  of  war.  He  died  July  14, 
1887.  Consult:  B&deker,  Alfred  Krupp  (Essen, 
1888);  in  En^ish,  Kiemeyer,  A.lfred  Krupp, 
translated  1^^  Michadis  (New  York,  1888); 
Fn^nius,  Alfred  Krupp  (Dresden,  1898).  See 
AMMxat  Plats;  OsnKAHOE. 


XBTTPP,  FknDsrcR  ( 1787-1826) .  In»< 
master  and  founder  of  the  famous  Krupp  Works. 
He  was  bom  at  Essen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and 
after  'the  death  of  his  father  he  was  brought  up 
by  his  grandmother,  who  had,  in  1800,  pur- 
chased uie  Sterkrade  Works.  Here  Friedrich 
endeavored  to  make  cast  steel,  the  secret  of 
which  was  carefully  guarded  in  England.  With 
Qottlob  Jacobs,  an  engineer,  Krupp  made  his 
first  ezperimoitB  at  the  Sterkrade  Works  and 
after  the  sale  of  the  plant  in  1808  continued  his 
attempts  independently  at  Essen.  In  1810  he 
founded  a  small  forging  plant  near  Essoi  and 
in  1816  formed  a  partnership  with  Friedrich 
Nicolai  for  the  production  of  cast  steel,  a  prod- 
uct  which  was  found  excellent  for  certain  pur- 
poses, such  as  mint  dies,  stamps  for  buttons,  etc. 
Vet  the  donand  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
works  in  operation,  and  soon  after  1820  Krupp 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  house  to  occupy  a 
small  one-story  teborers  cottage  near  his  plant. 
The  hut  is  still  preserved  In  the  midst  of  the 
present  gigantic  eatablishmrat.  E^ortly  before 
bis  death  he  confided  to  hia  son  Alfred  (q.v.) 
the  secret  of  making  east  steel,  which  the  latter 
developed  successfully.  For  a  history  of  the 
great  enterprise,  consult  Krupp,  181i-191t 
(Jena,  1912),  published  on  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Alfred  Krupp. 

KBUPP,  FanrouoH  Alfred  (1864-1902). 
A  German  gunmaker,  eon  of  Alfred  Krupp.  He 
increased  and  dlversifled  the  output  of  the 
Krupp  Works,  which  he  extended  by  the  incor- 
poration with  them  of  other  enterprises, 
especially  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
shipping  interests.  A  m^ber  of  the  Prussian 
Upper  House  and  Council  of  State,  he  also  sat 
in  the  Reichstag  from  1893  to  1898.  Just  be- 
fore his  death  his  private  character  was  vio- 
lently assailed  the  Socialist  newspaper  the 
Vorwaerta,  and  it  was  said  that  this  arraign- 
ment hastened  hia  end.  The  Emperor  vigorously 
defended  Knqip,  especially  in  a  public  speech  at 
hia  funeral,  and  the  heirs  began  a  suit  against 
the  Vortoaerta,  but  soon  abandoned  the  action. 

KBUPP  FOUNDSXES,  Social  Wobk  at. 
About  1861  the  great  firm  of  Krupp  at  Essen, 
Germany,  finding  that  there  were  not  in  the 
town  sufficient  houses  for  their  employees,  began 
building  dwellings.  By  1862,  10  houses  were 
ready  for  foremen,  and  in  1863  the  first  houses 
for  workingmen  were  built  in  Alt  Westend. 
Neu  Westend  was  built  in  1871  and  1872,  and 
a  number  of  other  colonies  were  established 
later,  the  last  being  Friedrichshof.  Each  colony 
has  a  market  place,  a  cooperative  retail  estab- 
lishment, a  park,  a  music  hall,  bathhouses,  etc. 
Now  some  6000  dwellings  are  provided,  many 
being  given  rent  free  to  widows  of  former  work- 
ers. A  coSperative  society  founded  in  1868  has 
become  the  Consura-Anstalt,  and  profits  are 
divided  according  to  amounts  purchased.  A 
boarding  house  for  single  men,  the  Bf^nage,  was 
started  in  1865  with  200  boarders.  Insurance 
societies — accident,  life,  and  sickness — exist 
among  the  men,  and  the  firm  contributes  for 
their  support  $60,000  per  year.  A  widow's  pen- 
sion system  is  maintained,  payments  under 
which  run  up  to  nearly  $952,000  annually. 
There  is  a  trust  fund  of  $250,000  for  the  benefit 
of  the  needy  who  are  not  qualified  to  get  pen- 
sions. Essen  also  has  a  fund  of  $125,000  osed 
in  building  workii^men's  houses,  and  there  is 
idso  a  building  association.  Technical  and 
Dumual  fining  schools  are  provided.  31m 
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relatione  between  nnployers  and  men  have  beeu 
excellent.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the 
spread  of  Socialistic  ideas  among  the  workmen 
at  E^en  has  been  very  rapid.  Consult  Frie- 
drich  Krupp,  Fried.  Krupp  Aktiengeaellachaft 
(Essen.  lOUl). 

EBXJFP  STEEL,  Kbupp  Abhob  Plate;  etc. 
See  Armob  Plate. 

EBUPP  VON  BOHLEN  TTND  HAL- 
BACH,  Ua  h(/len  vnt  hal'bllK,  Gustav  G.  F.  M. 
( 1870-  ) .  A  German  ut«el  manufacturer. 
Born  at  The  Hague,  Holland,  he  received  his 
education  at  the  GymnaHium  of  Karlsruhe  and 
at  the  universities  of  Lausanne,  Strassburg,  and 
Heidelbei^.  EIntering  the  German  foreign  oflBce 
in  1897,  he  was  sncceasivdy  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Waehineton  ( 1809-1000) ,  attache  of  the 
Legation  at  Peking  <  1900-03),  and  attache  of 
the  Legation  at  the  papal  court,  Rome  ( 1904- 
06).  In  1906  he  married  Berta,  elder  daughter 
of  Friedrich  Alfred  Krupp  (q.v.),  and  at  this 
time  was  allowed  to  aasume  Krupp  as  a  prefix 
to  bis  own  name.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
chief  director  of  the  Krupp  Works,  which,  in 
1003,  in  accordance  with  we  will  of  Friedrich 
Alfred  Krupp,  had  been  made  into  a  stock  com- 
pany, all  the  stock  being  held  by  the  Krupps, 
however.  Id  September,  1914,  the  Krupps,  who 
were  awarded  large  contracts  when  the  Euro- 
pean War  broke  out,  subscribed  $7,500,000 
towarda  the  German  war  loan  of  $1,250,000,000. 
In  January,  1015,  several  housea  at  the  Krupp 
Works  were  destroyed  by  bombs  dropped  from 
aSroplanes  of  the  allies.  Gustav  Krupp  von 
Bohlen  und  Halbach  was  decorated  by  Emperor 
William  with  the  Iron  Crosa,  first  class. 

KBITSE,  krtas'ze,  Heinbich  (1815-1902).  A 
German  dramatist  and  publicist,  born  at  Stral- 
sund.  He  studied  philology  at  the  universities 
of  Bonn  and  Berlin.  In  1847  he  took  up  journal- 
ism, and  in  1855  he  became  chief  editor  of  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung.  He  devoted  himself,  how- 
ever, largely  to  play  writing.  Of  his  dramas  the 
following  are  considered  of  great  merit:  Die 
ardfin,  a  tragedy  (1868),  which,  along  with 
Geibel's  8ophoniahe,  was  awarded  the  Schiller 
prize;  Brutus  (1874);  Dae  Madchen  von  By- 
zam  (1877);  Der  Verhanntc  (1879).  In  moat 
of  his  dramas  Kruse  outlines  his  characters 
with  strength,  and  the  play  of  human  passion 
and  action  is  expressed  with  true  dramatic 
effect,  but  his  sea  stories  and  abort  epics  are 
better.  Consult  F.  H.  Brandes,  U.  Erme  ale 
Dramatiker  (Hanover,  1898).' 

KBJJSESSTEB.ttt  kroiP'zen-stent,  Adam  Jo- 
nANN  VON  (1770-1846).  A  distinguished  Rus- 
sian navigator  and  hydrograplier,  born  at 
Haggud  (Esthonia).  After  serving  for  some 
time  in  the  British  navy,  he  was  intrusted  in 
1803  by  Emperor  Alexander  with  the  ccnnmand 
of  a  scientific  and  commercial  expedition  to  the 
North  Pacific  coasts  of  America  and  Asia.  The 
chief  object  of  this  undertaking  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fur  trade  with  Russian  America. 
In  connection  therewith  the  government  dis- 
patched an  embassy  for  the  restoration  of  trade 
relations  with  Japan,  in  which  purpose  it  was 
unsuccessful.  The  interesting  geographical  dis- 
coveries of  Krusenstem  made  his  voyage  very 
irafMirtant  for  the  progress  of  geographical 
science.  This  voyage,  in  which  he  was  the  first 
Russian  to  circumnavigate  the  world,  Kruaen- 
stern  later  described  in  his  Journey  around  the 
WoHd  (1810-12,  with  an  atlas  of  104  plates; 
Eng.  trans.,  18i:t),  which  was  soon  translated 


into  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe. 
Krusenstem  became  an  admiral  in  1841.  His 
further   works   include   an   Atlae   de  VOoSan 
Pacifique  (2  vols.,  1824-27). 
KBTTYS.   See  Cruts. 

EBTLOV,  krW6f,  Ivan  Andbeetitch  (1788- 

1844).  A  Russian  fabulist,  the  son  of  a  Moscow 
olBcer.  He  received  the  elements  of  his  educa- 
tion from  his  mother  at  Tver,  where  he  learned 
French  from  the  tutor  in  the  Governor's  house. 
In  178.5  he  published  an  opera,  The  Coffee  For- 
tune-Teller,  and  its  success  prompted  him  to 
write  a  series  of  operas  and  comedies  now  en- 
tirely forgotten.  In  1783  he  was  a  petty  clerk 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  1797-1801  he  lived  with  the  family  of  Prince 
Oolitzin  as  teacher  and  private  secretary  and  in 
1802  was  secretary  to  him  while  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Riga.  This  position  he  soon  gave  up 
and  led  the  life  of  a  gambler  until  1806,  when, 
having  shown  Dmitriev  a  few  translations  from 
La  Fontaine,  he  was  urged  to  take  up  this  line 
of  literary  work.  Three  fables  appeared  in  1806, 
several  original  ones  in  1808-09,  and  a  collection 
of  23  met  with  great  success  in  1809.  In  1811 
another  collection  appeared,  and  Krylov  was 
elected  to  the  Russian  Imperial  Academy.  In 
1812  he  became  an  assistant  in-  the  Imperial 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg  and  was  chief  libra- 
rian from  1816  to  1841.  In  1838  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  hie  literary  activity  was  celebrated. 
A  monument  to  him  was  placed  in  the  Summer 
Garden.  Thanks  to  their  genuine  national  spirit, 
the  joyousnees,  simplicity,  wit,  and  good  humor 
that  pervade  them,  his  fables  are  the  most  popu- 
lar of  Russian  books,  being  generally  placed  in 
the  hands  of  children  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  read.  As  a  fabulist,  Krylov  must  not  be 
ranked  much  below  La  Fontaine.  Indeed,  in 
giving  every  animal  a  real  lifelike  character, 
Krylov  has  gone  a  great  step  bt^yond  La  Fon- 
taine himself,  whose  animals  are  seldom  any- 
thing but  French  gentlemen.  This  realism,  to- 
gether with  his  terse,  expressive,  and  vernacular 
Buasian,  makes  his  fables  the  most  popular  bits 
of  literature  in  the  language.  They  have  been 
translated  into  every  important  language.  Con- 
sult: Ralston,  Kriloff  and  his  Fables  (London, 
1869;  4th  ed.,  1883),  and  Harrison,  Kriloff' s 
Original  Fables  (ib.,  1864).  An  admirable  studi^ 
of  Krylov  in  Russian  will  be  found  in  vol.  iii 
(pp.  213-83)  of  Grot's  Works  (St.  Petersburg, 
1901 ) .  The  latest  complete  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  V.  V.  Kalasha  in  four  volumes  (St. 
FeterBbur|^  1914). 

KBYP^OK  (Gk.  KfmTT6p,  neut.  sing,  of  Kpvv- 
r&9,  kryptoa,  hidden,  secret,  from  Kpiierup,  kryp- 
tein,  to  bide).  A  gaseous  element  discovered  in 
the  air,  by  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  Morris  W. 
Travera,  in  1898.  The  element  appears  to  be 
very  similar  to  argon  and  helium  (qq.v.),  but 
as  yet  very  little  is  known  of  its  properties,  only 
minute  quantities  of  it  having  thus  far  been  ob- 
tained. According  to  Ramsay,  20,000,000  vol- 
umes of  air  contain  only  one  volume  of  krypton. 
Its  moleeules,  like  those  of  argon  and  helium, 
are  made  up  of  single  atoms;  whence  its  atomic 
weight,  being  identical  with  the  molecular 
weight,  is  twice  the  density  (referred  to  hydro- 
gen ) .  From  determinations  of  its  density  its 
atomic  weight  appears  to  be  82.9.  Samples  of 
krypton  have  been  liquefied  and  even  solidified: 
the  solid  melted  at  —169"  C;  the  liquid  boiled 
at  — 1S2*  C.  Its  critical  tonperature  (i.e.,  the 
highest  temperature  atwhichitcanbeliqucdBed) 
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is  —62.6'  C,  and  tiie  critical  pressure  is  54^ 

atmospheres. 

KSHATBIYA,  kshfifr^-yi  (Skt,  ruling  war- 
rior, king).  Tlie  second  or  military  caste  in  the 
Brahmanical  social  syston.   See  Casts. 

XTAASIN,  k'ta'dln.   See  Kataiidin. 

XUAKO  EStt.   See  Kwano-6U. 

XUANZA,  kvan^zA,  or  COANZA.  A  river 
of  Portuguese  West  Africa  {Map:  Congo,  Bel- 
gian, B  4).  It  rises  in  Lake  Mussombo  in  the 
Boutii-central  part  of  tlie  colony  and  flows  at  first 
nortli,  then  northwest,  emptying  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  about  35  miles  south  of  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda  and  220  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Cktngo.  Its  length  ia  over  700  miles.  In  its 
upper  course  the  Kuanza  flows  through  an  ele- 
vated plateau,  from  which  it  drops  to  the  low 
coast  region  in  the  cataract  of  Kambamke, 
known  also  as  Livingstone  Falls.  Tlic  river  ia 
navigable  for  over  IM  mites  below  Ndondo,  but 
the  entrance  of  ocean  veraels  is  obstructed  by  a 
bar  at  its  mouth. 

KUBAN,  kM-bJl'ny'.  A  province  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  northern  Caucasia,  Russia,  with  an 
area  of  about  36,645  square  miles  (Map:  Russia, 
E  6).  It  borders  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azov  and  is^ivided  by  the  river  Kuban  into 
two  parts,  of -which  the  northern  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  steppe,  while  the  southern  belongs  to 
the  region  of  the  Caucasus  Motmtains  and  is 
covered  to  a  large  extent  with  forests.  The  ter- 
ritory is  watered  chieny  by  the  Kuban  and  has 
a  mild  but  variable  climate.  Agriculture  and 
stock  raising  are  the  chief  occupations,  75  per 
cent  of  the  area  under  crops  being  devoted  to 
wheat.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  extensively.  There 
are  a  number  of  salt  lakes  in  the  territoiy,  and 
the  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  re- 
gion contains  extensive  mineral  deposits,  includ- 
ing petroleum,  zinc,  lead,  coal,  and  silver.  The 
oil  wells  are  exploited  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
chief  manufacturing  establiahments  are  flour 
mills,  tobacco  factories,  distilleries,  breweries, 
and  tanneries.  The  Cossacks,  who  constitute 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  Inhabitants,  are  ex- 
empted from  certain  taxes  and  are  organized  on 
a  military  basis.  Pop.,  1912,  2,S30,200,  of  whom 
over  90  per  cent  were  Christians  and  the  rest 
chiefly  Alohammedans.  The  colonization  of  the 
territory  hy  Russia  was  begun  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  original  inhabitants 
now  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  popnla- 
tion.    Capital,  Ekaterinodar  (q.v.l. 

KUBAN  ( ancient  Bypanis,  or  Vardanes) . 
One  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  Caucasus,  Russia 
(Map:  Russia,  E  6).  It  rises  near  Mount  El- 
bruz, at  an  altitude  of  nearly  14,000  feet,  and 
flows  at  first  north  and  then  west,  Anally 
throu^  marshy  regions  which  are  frequently 
overflowed,  falling  by  a  number  of  arms  partly 
into  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  partly  into  the  Black 
Sea.  Its  total  length  is  525  miles.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  steamers  for  over  70  miles,  but  it  has 
a  very  variable  volume.  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Laba  and  the  Bielaya. 

KTTBAN'GO,  or  O'KAVAH'OO.  A  river  of 
south  Central  Africa.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Angola,  near  the  source  of  the  Kunene,  and 
flows  in  a  generally  southeasterly  direction  until 
it  loses  itself  in  the  wide,  marshy  tracts  of 
western  Rhodesia,  north  of  I^ke  Ngami  (q.v.) 
( Map :  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  D  1 ) .  It  reaches  that 
lake  through  the  Tonke  during  the  rainy  season, 
but  it  is  also  supposed  that  a  part  of  its  volume 
at  high  water  flows  into  the  Zambezi  through  the 


Kuando,  in  which  case  the  Kubango  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Zambezi. 

XUBELIE,  kism-iek,  Jan  (1880-  ).  A 
Bohemian  violinist,  bom  at  Miehle,  near  Pnigue. 
He  received  some  musical  instruction  from  his 
father,  who  was  a  market  gardener,  and  when 
only  12  years  old  he  entered  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory. In  1898  he  began  to  give  recitals, 
in  1900  he  appeared  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Society  and  in  June  of  the  latter  year 
made  his  d£but  in  London  with  a  concerto  by 
Paganini.  His  playing  of  that  master's  com- 
positions was  remancable,  and  upon  his  Ameri- 
can tours  he  met  with  extraordinary  popular 
success.  His  technique  was  remarkable,  but  his 
interpretation  sufl'ered  in  comparison.  Kubelik 
received  numerous  decorations  and  appointments. 

KTIBfiTlA,  or  KTTVE'BA-  The  Hindu  god 
of  wealth.  An  old  Indian  etymology  in  Sanskrit 
explains  his  name  as  meaning  'having  a  wretched 
(fcu)  body  (vera),'  and  it  may  be  that  this  folk- 
etymology  is  not  so  far  astray  as  designating 
the  bizarre  shape  with  which  he  is  invested  by 
Hindu  mythology.  According  to  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture, his  residence,  Alaka,  is  situated  in  the 
mines  of  Mount  Kailasa,  and  he  is  attended  by 
the  Yakshas,  Mayus,  Kinnaras,  and  other  imps, 
anxiously  guarding  the  entrance  to  his  garden, 
Chaitraratha,  the  abode  of  all  riches.  Nine 
treasures — apparently  precious  gems — are  espe- 
cially intrusted  to  his  care.  His  wife  is  an 
ogress,  Yaksl  or  Yakaipt,  and  their  children 
are  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  As  one  of  the 
divinities   (Lokapfilas,  world  guardians)  that 

Preside  over  the  regions,  he  is  considered  also  to 
3  the  protector  of  the  North.  Consult  Dowson, 
Bindu  Mythology  (London,  1879),  and  Wilkins, 
Hindu  Mythology  (ib.,  1900). 

KTJBLAI  KHAN,  VTyS^M  kfin',  or  KHUBI- 
T.AT  KHAN  (1216-94).  Grand  Khan  of  the 
Mongols  and  Emperor  of  China.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Genghis  Khan  (q.v.),  through  the 
latter's  fourth  son,  Tuli  Khan.  When  a  boy  of 
10,  he  participated  in  the  last  campaign  of  his 
grandfather.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Manga 
as  Grand  Khan  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  in 
1250,  while  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  complete 
the  subjugation  of  China.  This  task  Kublai 
carried  to  a  conclusion.  Invited  by  Si  Tsong  of 
the  Sung  dynasty  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Kin  Tatar  dynasty,  he  invaded  China  in  1260 
with  an  immense,  army,  drove  out  the  Tatars, 
and  took  possession  of  north  China.  He  founded 
the  city  of  Khan  Balig  (Kambalu)  and  made  it 
his  capital.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  Pdcing. 
Kublai  maintained  only  nominally  the  extendi 
sway  of  the  previous  members  of  his  dynasty, 
the  great  empire  that  had  been  reared  by  con- 
quest having  practically  broken  up  into  four 
divisions  (see  Mongol  l>Tif  asties) ,  but  his  rule 
was  absolute  and  efficient  in  eastern  Asia.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  race,  an  organizer 
and  administrator  of  a  high  degree  of  ability 
and  intelligence.  He  conformed  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  Chinese  civilization,  which  was  far  in 
advance  of  that  of  his  own  people.  In  1279  he 
completed  his  conquest  of  China  by  subduing 
the  south,  and  as  the  first  foreign  Emperor 
founded  the  Yuen  dynasty.  His  repeated  at- 
tacks, however,  failed  to  reduce  Japan  to  sub- 
mission. The  Venetian  Polo  brothers,  with  the 
better-lcnown  son  and  nephew,  Marco  Polo  ( ^.v. ) , 
spent  some  years  at  Kublai's  court  and  enjoyed 
his  respect  and  confidence.  Desiringto  ettsbUah 
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■ome  hi^er  form  of  religion  in  his  Empire,  he 
made  them  his  messengers  to  the  Pope  to  invite 
the  sending  of  Christian  missionaries  to  his 
people.  Christendom  was  too  much  occupied 
with  its  own  quarrels  over  ecclesiastical  politics 
to  heed  the  invitation,  and  the  Khan  turned  to 
the  Grand  Lama,  the  head  of  the  Buddhista,  who 
was  not  dow  to  seize  so  glorious  an  opportunity 
for  the  conversion  of  an  empire.  Kublai  Khan 
died  in  Peking,  in  1294.  The  Empire  he  had  or- 
ganized did  not  long  survive  under  his  incapahle 
suecesaors,  and  in  13C8  the  dynasty  of  Yuen  waa 
expelled  from  China.  Consult:  Yule,  Cathay  and 
the  Waif  Thither  (2  vols.,  London,  1806)  ;  id. 
(ed.).  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo  (ib.,  1875) ; 
Howorth,  History  of  the  Mongols  (4  vols.,  ib., 
1873-88) ;  L.  J.  Markae,  "Kublai  Khan,  or  the 
F^pea  and  the  Tartars,"  in  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  zxv  (Philadelpbia,  1900). 
KUBOTA.    See  Akita. 

KUBUS,  ko</b(R!z,  or  Obanq-Kubu.  A  people 
of  Malay  stock,  inhabiting  the  marshy,  forested 
region  northwest  of  Palembang  in  south-central 
Sumatra,  and  one  of  the  most  primitive  tribes 
in  existence.  They  are  particularly  interesting 
because  in  the  matter  of  character,  ^raerel  be- 
havior, etc,  they  apparently  rank  higher  than 
some  of  the  more  civilized  of  the  kindred  peoples 
about  them.  For  instance,  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  such  cannibals  as  the  Battas  once  were. 
Marrtages  between  Kubu  women  and  Malay  men 
are  said  to  be  rare.  Besides  the  information  in 
graeral  works  on  Sumatra  and  the  East  Indies, 
Buch  as  Forbes,  A  Naturaliat'a  Wandering  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  (London,  1885),  reference 
may  be  made  to  Zelle,  "Les  OrangB-Koubous,"  in 
the  Bulletins  de  la  Soci6t6  A'Anthropologie  de 
Paris  for  1891,  vhere  some  useful  details  are 
given.  Both  physical  anthropology  and  ethnc^ 
raphy  are  dealt  with  in  Hagen,  Die  Orang  Kubu 
auf  8uma  tra  { Frankf ort-on-the-Main,  1908 ) , 

EUCH,  or  OOOCH,  BEHAB,,  koSch  be-h&r'. 
A  Bub-Himalayan  native  state  in  the  northern 
part  of  Bengal,  India  (Map:  India,  F  3).  Area, 
1307  square  miles.  Though  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile  and  productive,  the  entire  state  is  bo  low 
that  it  is  difficult  to  drain  and  is  subject  to 
inundation  by  the  Tista,  Sankoeh,  Dhorla,  and 
Torsa  rivers.  A  railway  extends  from  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Dhubrij  to  the  capital,  Kuch  Beh^ r. 
Crops  of  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  pulses,  and  sugar 
cane  are  raised.  In  the  state  are  the  ruins  of 
the  two  ancient  capitals  of  the  Kamrup  Hindu 
dynasty,  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Afghans 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pop.  of 
state,  1901,  S66,974;  1911,  592,952. 

StJt^HENUEISTEB,  kyK'en-mi'stSr,  Gott- 
LOB  Fbiedbich  Heinbich  (1821-90).  A  German 
physician,  specialist  on  intestinid  parasites.  He 
was  bom  at  Buchhetm,  studied  at  Leipzig  and 
Prague,  and  practiced  at  Zittau  and  later  at 
Dresden  (1850).  lie  distinguished  the  Ttenia 
saginata  (or  mediocanellata)  from  the  armalOj 
showed  the  special  danger  of  the  pork  tapeworm, 
and  made  studies  in  the  development  of  trichina 
and  other  entozoa.  His  printipal  works  are: 
Verauche  Uber  die  Metamorphose  der  Finnen  m 
BandicHrmer  { 1852) ;  Entdeckung  Uber  die 
Vmwandtung  der  aechshakigen  Brut  getoisser 
BandieUrmer  in  BlasenbandtoUrmer  (1SS3):  Die 
in  und  an  dem  Korper  dea  lehenden  Menschen 
vorkommenden  Paraaiten  (with  illustrations, 
last  ed.,  with  Zurn,  1878-81).  He  was  an 
eager  advocate  of  cremation.  Consult  the  post- 
humous Die  Totenbestattungen  der  Bibel  und 
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die  Feuerbestattung  (Stut^rt,  1898),  with  • 
biographical  sketch. 

ETTCHIN,  ktf-chln'.  A  numerous  group  of 
.Athapascan  tribes,  extending  across  central 
Alaska  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  British 
America  from  the  Eskimo  border  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon  northeastward  almost  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  The  various  bands  are 
known  as  Tukuth-kuchfn  (rat  people),  Han- 
kuchfn  (river  people),  etc.,  the  dialects  differing 
but  little  one  from  another.  The  eastern  bands 
are  also  known  collectively  as  Loucheux  by  the 
French  voyageura.  The  Kuehin  are  described  aa 
superior  to  their  neighbors  in  intelligence  and 
manly  qualities.  They  are  great  traders,  mak- 
ing long  voyages  up  and  down  the  Yukon  be- 
tween the  interior  tribes  and  th<ffle  of  the  coast, 
skins  being  the  ordinary  merchandise  and  shell 
beads  the  medium  of  barter.  They  subsist  pri- 
marily by  hunting  and  fishing,  taking  large 
quantities  of  salmon  in  nets,  fish  drives,  or  from 
boats.  Their  ordinary  dwellings  are  low,  ellip- 
tical wikiups  of  poles  covered  with  skins,  some- 
times occupied  jointly  by  several  families.  Their 
dress  is  of  deer  or  rabbit  skin,  including  caps 
and  mittens,  both  sexes  dressing  nearly  alike 
excepting  that  the  shirt  of  the  man  is  pointed 
in  front  and  behind.  The  men  wear  nose  rings, 
and  t^e  women  formerly  tattooed.  They  ore 
very  fond  of  dancing,  feasting,  and  aUiIetic 
games,  such  as  wrestling  and  foot-racing.  The 
dead  are  usually  exposed  on  scaffolds  or  some- 
times cremated.  The  widow  watches  near  the 
gra\'e  for  a  year,  when  the  bonea  are  burned  and 
the  ashes  placed  in  a  box  hung  from  the  top  of 
a  pole.  A  funeral  feast  is  then  made,  ending 
with  games  and  a  distribution  of  prraents,  after 
which  the  widow  Is  free  to  marry  again.  They 
are  said  to  have  decreased  one-half  within  living 
memory,  partly  from  new  diseases,  but  largely 
from  the  widespread  practice  of  female  infanti- 
cide, which  the  women  justify  on  the  ground 
that  they  wish  to  save  their  daughters  from  the 
hardships  to  which  they  themselves  are  sub- 
jected. Consult  A.  G.  Morice,  in  Archteological 
Report,  1905  {Toronto,  1906). 

EttCKEN,  kvTicn,  Fbiedbich  Wilhexm 
(1810-82).  A  German  musician,  bom  at  Bleck- 
ede,  near  Hanover.  He  studied  music  under 
Lfihrss,  music  director  at  Schwerin,  and  later 
with  Birnfaach  in  Berlin,  Sechter  in  Vienna,  and 
Hal^vy  in  Paris.  At  first  he  was  a  member  of 
the  court  orchestra  at  Schwerin,  hut  upon  the 
success  of  some  of  his  songs  he  was  appointed 
music  teacher  to  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke. 
In  1839  his  opera  Die  Flucht  naeh  der  Schioeiz 
was  well  received,  and  in  1849  Der  Pr&tendent 
followed.  Two  years  later  he  became  one  of  the 
two  court  kapellmeisters  at  Stuttgart  and  sub- 
sequently served  alone  until  1861.  He  composed 
sonatas  for  violin,  piano,  'and  cello,  and  quartets 
for  male  chorus,  but  his  songs  made  him  famous. 
They  were  exceedingly  popular  because  of  their 
melodiousness,  and  a  number  of  them  have  be- 
come real  folk  songs.  They  are  in  the  same  class 
aa  those  of  the  popular  Abt  (q.v.).  His  work, 
however,  was  never  well  received  by  musicians. 
He  died  at  Schwerin. 

KUDALTTS.    See  ConoALOBB. 

KtrDIT,  kSS^dSS.  Another  name  for  the  Afri- 
can  antelope,  the  koodoo  (q.v.). 

KTJEHL,  kui,  GoTTHABD  (1850-  ).  A 
German  painter  and  etcher.  He  was  born  at 
Hibeck  and  studied  at  the  Munich  Academy  un- 
der Von  Dletz  and  afterward  in  Cofis.  His. 
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earlier  pictures,  in  their  minute,  piquant  treat- 
ment,  love  of  ornament,  and  dazzling  light  effects, 
show  the  influence  of  Fortunj;  later  he  adopted 
the  Naturalistic  methods  inaugurated  by  Lieber- 
mann  and  the  French  Impression  iats.  Kuehl 
is  fond  of  painting  gorgeous  church  interiors, 
views  of  old-fashioned  cities,  and  interiors  with 
scenes  of  peasant  life.  In  1809  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Dresden  Academy.  Among  hia 
best-known   paintings   are :    "A  Conversation" 

(Luxembourg,  Paris);  "The  Elbe  Bridge"  and 
"Sad  News"  (Dresden  Gallery)  ;  "In  the  Or- 
phanage at  Danzig"  {Leipzig  Museum);  "The 
Old  Man's  Home"  (National  Museum,  Berlin); 
"Sunday  Morning"  (Munich  Pinakothek) ;  "The 
Court-Yard  of  King  Arthur  in  Danzic^'  (Vienna 
Museum) ;  "Comer  of  a  Drawing  Room"  and 
"Girl  on  a  Green  Box"  (exhibited  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York,  1909).  He  was 
awarded  the  French  state  medal  and  received 
sold  medals  at  Munich  and  Dresden  and  the 
Prussian  gold  medal  for  art. 
KUEICHOU.  See  Kweicmow. 
KITENEN,  Ru'nen,  Abbahah  (1828-91).  A 
distinguished  biblical  scholar  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  modem  critical  school.  He  waa 
bom  at  Haarlem,  Sept  16,  1828,  studied  at 
L^den,  and  was  made  professor  of  theolop^ 
there  in  1853.  He  died  at  Leyden,  Dec.  10,  1891. 
Kuenen  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  fear- 
less application  of  critical  methods  in  the  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  regardless  of  tradition  or 
the  consequences  alleged  to  result  from  such 
methods.  His  publications  are  marked  by  great 
accuracy  and  keen  critical  and  historical  acumen, 
and  he  lived  to  see  his  methods  approved  and 
many  of  bis  theories  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
scholars  in  Europe  and  America.  His  works 
include:  Liber  Geneaeoa  (1851);  Libri  Easodi 
et  Levitici  Secundum  Arabicam  Pentateucki 
Samaritani  Vereionem  ab  Abu  Baido  Conscrip- 
tarn  (1854);  HistorUch-kritiach  Onderzoek  tmar 
het  ontttaan  en  de  veraameling  van  de  boeken 
des  Ouden  Verbond*  (1861-65  ;  2d  ed.,  1885-93; 
Eng.  trans,  of  vol.  i,  The  Beaaieuoh,  London, 
1886) ;  De  godadientt  van  Igrail  tot  den  onder- 
gamg  v(m  den  Joodschen  Stoat  (1869-70;  trans., 
The  Religion  of  Israel,  5  vols.,  London,  1874- 
75 ) ;  De  profeten  en  de  profetie  onder  Israel 

(1875;  trans.,  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel, 
London,  1877) ;  National  Religions  and  Univer- 
sal Religion  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1882).  From 
1867  till  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Theologisdi  Tijdachrift,  and  in  this  journal 
many  of  his  most  important  investigations  of 
special  points  connected  with  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  appeared.  A  number  of  his 
articles  in  this  periodical  were  collected  and 
publit^ed  after  his  death  in  a  German  transla- 
tion by  Karl  Budde,  luder  the  title  Qesammelte 
Abhandlungen     zur     biblischen  Wissenschaft 

(Freiburg,  1894).   

EUBN-IiUK,  kwenmn',  or  XlTN-LTrN.  A 
neat  mountain  system  of  Central  Asia,  lying  on 
the  north  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet  (Map: 
Asia,  K  and  L  5).  'nie  physical  relations  of 
the  mountain  ranges  in  this  part  of  Asia  have 
not  been  as  yet  dearly  explained;  but  most 
authorities,  following  Richthofen,  include  under 
this  system  the  various  groups  of  highlands 
that  stretch  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the 
Pamirs  to  the  interior  of  China.  As  thus  de- 
fined, the  Kuen-Iun  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant mountain  systems  of  Asia,  mostly  because 


of  its  effects  as  a  barrier  to  migration.  In  the 
western  section,  formed  by  the  mountains  of 
Kashgar  and  the  Russian  chain,  between  Eaat 
Turkestan  and  India  and  Tibet,  the  mountains 
exceed  20,000  feet  in  elevation  and  carry  enor- 
mous snow  fields  and  glaciers.  The  few  passes, 
which  rise  to  altitudes  of  15,000  feet  or  more, 
can  be  crossed  only  with  extreme  difUculty  by 
using  the  yak  as  the  beast  of  burden.  The  nar- 
row gorgelike  valleys  of  the  Yarkand  and  Kara- 
kash  are  the  only  notable  interruptions  in  this 
part.  East  of  about  long.  89°  E.  the  Kuen-lun 
system  is  developed  as  a  series  of  parallel  or 
slightly  diverging  chains.  The  most  northerly 
chains — the  Altyn  Tagh  and  Nanshan — follow 
the  north  boundary  of  Tibet  towards  northwest 
China  proper;  they  attain  an  extreme  elevation 
of  15,000  to  20,000  feet.  The  central  and  south- 
em  ranges,  including  the  Marco  Polo,  Columbus, 
Przhevalski,  and  others,  have  a  southeasterly 
trend  and  are  of  more  broken  character.  East 
of  the  Chinese  frontier  the  system  is  developed 
in  two  lines  of  highlands  which  extend  across 
north  China  almost  to  the  coast. 

KTJTIC  WBITIKa.  A  peculiar  type  of  the 
North  Arabic  script,  characterized  by  its  an- 
gular form.  It  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
a  trilingual  (Qreek-Syriac-Arabic)  inscription 
from  the  year  612  a.d..  found  at  Zebed,  and  in 
a  bilingual  (Greek-Arabic)  inscription,  dat«d  in 
568  Aj}.,  discovered  in  the  Leja.  As  it  shows 
the  greatest  similarity  to  the  script  used  in  the 
Nabattean  inscriptions  found  on  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula,  while  the  earlier  form  of  the  Naba- 
taean  alphabet,  found  at  Petra  and  in  Hejaz,  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  Arable  Inscription  from 
Nemara  written  in  328  A.D.,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  so-called  Kufic  developed  from  the  Sina- 
itic in  the  course  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies AJ).  This  angular  form  of  the  alphabet 
lent  itself  especially  to  monumental  use,  such 
as  inscriptions  on  buildings  and  legends  on 
coins.  For  writing  on  parchment  and  papyrus, 
a  more  cursive,  round  script  was  Aised,  called 
NaskhL  We  now  possess  papyri  in  which  this 
form  of  writing  is  used  that  go  back  to  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  and  a  very 
large  number  belong  to  the  second  half  of  that 
century.  From  its  character  it  is  evident  that 
it  must  have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  to- 
gether with  the  more  angular  Kufic.  Whether 
the  suras  dictated  by  Mohammed  in  Mecca  and 
Medina  were  written  down  by  his  scribes  in 
Naskhi  or  Kufic  is  a  question  which  cannot, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  an- 
swered definitively.  Either  is  possible,  tiiough 
the  probability  is  somewhat  in  favor  of  the 
Nasklii  where  the  writing  was  on  papyras  and 
a  modified  form  of  the  angular  script  where 
other  material  was  used.  The  same  uncertainty 
applies  to  the  edition  made  by  Uthman  and  the 
earliest  copies  of  the  Koran.  The  oldest  daied 
manuscript  of  the  Koran  was  written  about 
784  A.D.  In  this  as  in  all  copies  of  the  Koran 
coming  from  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of 
the  Hejira,  with  one  notable  exception,  the 
script  is  Kufic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  named  after  the  city  of  Kufa,  which  until 
the  foundation  of  Bagdad  was  the  most  impor- 
tant centre  of  Moslem  life  in  the  East,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  monumental  script 
was  there  employed  for  the  first  time  in  writing 
on  papyrus.  Tlie  Kufic  character,  wliich  is  of 
a  somewhat  clumsy  and  ungainly  shape,  was 
almioBt  never  used  for  any  other  literary  pro- 
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dnetiona  in  Islam  than  the  Eoraa,  a  fragment 
of  a  ^Dealc^cal  work  being  the  only  known 
exception.  In  distinction  from  the  cursive 
Naskbi  used  for  popular  purposes  the  Kufic  was 
a  hieratic  script.  It  was  employed  in  inscrip- 
tions on  mosques,  palaces,  and  forts,  and  on  the 
coina  of  Moslem  rulers,  until  it  was  crowded  out 
by  the  Naskhi,  which  meanwhile  had  grown 
more  perfect.  ^igrapfaicalW  it  is  found  in 
several  fonna.  The  timple  Katie  was  employed 
from  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth.  It  haa  all  the  angular 
character  of  this  script.  The  ornamental  Kufic 
is  represented  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  Fatimid 
dynasty  in  Egypt  (969-1171) ;  this  has  wrongly 
been  called  the  Karmatian.  The  decorative 
Kufic  is  used  for  Koran  verses  which  simply 
serve  the  purpose  of  adornment.  Since  tiie  in- 
troduction of  the  round  Naskhi  characters  the 
decorative  Kufic  has  developed  several  varieties. 
Sometimes  the  letters  take  the  form  of  leaves 
and  branches ;  sometimes  they  are  elongated  and 
thin;  or,  again,  they  are  square  and  geometric. 
The  victory  of  the  Naskhi  over  the  Kufic  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  due  to  the  Sunnite  reaction 
under  the  Seljuks,  Atabeks,  Kur  el-din,  and 
Saladin.  But  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
the  progress  was  from  the  east  to  the  west 
rather  tiian  the  opposite.  Naskhi  seema  to  have 
appeared  earlier  m  the  Far  West  on  the  coins 
of  the  Almoravides  (q-v.)  frc»n  1106  on,  than 
in  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  where  it 
entered  with  Saladin.  The  earliest  Naskhi  in- 
scription in  Syria  is  of  1155.  The  last  Fatimid 
inscription  in  ornamental  Kufic  in  Cairo  is 
dated  1160.  Saladin's  first  inscription  in  Cairo 
(in  Naskhi)  is  dated  1183.  DifiTerent  kinds  of 
these  Naaldii  (in  which  the  a^habet  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  outward  similarity  of 
the  letters)  are  the  Diwani  (only  employed  for 
decrees,  rassports,  etc.),  the  Ta'li^  (the  court 
script,  chiefly  used  in  Persia  since  1010),  the 
Thulutk  (threefold,  highly  flourished  and  in- 
volved, used  at  the  head  of  books  and  docu- 
ments), the  Yakuti,  Rig&ni,  etc.  The  Maghrebin 
cursive  script  used  in  northwestern  Africa  is  a 
direct  development  of  the  Kufic. 

Bibliography.  Rogers  Beiy,  "Notices  sur  lea 
papyrus  Jarabes)  poet^rieura  i  I'fere  ehrtftienne," 
in  Bulletin  de  I'Inatitut  Egyptien  (Cairo,  18S0) ; 
Octave  Hondas,  Esaai  sur  l'6criture  magkrSbine 
(Paris,  1886);  Von  Bercbem,  Corpus  Inacrip- 
titmum  Arabicarttm  (ib.,  1894-1900) ;  Taylor, 
The  Alphabet,  vol.  i  (2d  ed.,  London,  1899); 
Moritz,  Arabic  Pakeography  (ib.,  1909)  j  id., 
"Arabische  Schrift,"  in  Enasyklopa^ie  des  /clam, 
vol.  i  (Leyden,  1910). 

KU.fO'W.   A  city  in  China.  See  SzOBrow. 

ETTPT,  kyft.   See  Koptos. 

KUOLEB,  kS^glSr,  Franz  (1808^8).  A 
German  art  historian  and  poet.  He  was  born 
at  Stettin  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin  and  Heidelberg  and  at  the  Academy  of 
Architecture,  Berlin.  After  the  completion  of 
a  veiy  diversified  course  of  study  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  history  of  fine  art.  In  1833  he 
became  a  professor  of  art  history  in  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  and  docent  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  His  best-known  work  is  the  Handhuch 
der  Geachichte  der  Malerei,  etc.  (Manual  of  the 
History  of  Painting  from  the  Time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  to  the  Present  Day)  (1837), 
which  has  been  translated  into  Enf^liyh — the 
part  relating  to  Italian  art  by  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Eastlake  and  revised       Austen  Henry 


Layard  (London,  1891;  latest  ed..  1907),  and 
that  relating  to  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Flem- 
ish schools  under  the  editor^ip  of  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  revised  by  Sir  Joseph  A.  Crowe  (Lon- 
don, 1898).  These  works  were  for  years 
standard  manuals.  His  other  works  include  a 
Handbuch  der  Kunatgeachichte  (Manual  of  the 
History  of  Art)  (1842;  revised  by  Ltibke,  Stutt- 
gart, 1871-72),  tile  first  attempt  to  treat  the 
subject  in  its  relation  to  the  great  historical 
epochs;  Oeschichte  der  BauJniMt  (Berlin,  1855- 
60),  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  in 
its  day.  Kugler  is  also  known  as  a  poet  and  as 
the  author  of  several  dramas,  published  in  his 
Belletristische  Schriften  (Berlin,  1852).  His 
works,  characterized  by  sound  scholarship,  rank 
him  rather  as  an  historian  than  as  a  critic. 

koo,  Emil  (1828-76).  An  Austrian 
critic  and  poet,  born  In  Vienna,  of  Jewish  par- 
ents. He  studied  philosophy  and  history,  em- 
braced Catholicism  in  Berlin  in  1857,  and  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  wliere  he  became  prominent  as 
a  literary  critic  through  his  contributions  to 
the  leading  newspapers,  and  in  1804  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  German  language  and 
literature  at  the  Handelsakademie.  His  moat 
valuable  work  is  a  comprehensive  biography  of 
Friedrich  Hebbel  ( 1877 ) ,  although  its  partiality 
provoked  great  (^position.  Besides,  he  published : 
Ueber  neuere  Lyrik  (1865),  an  excellent  essay; 
Ztcei  Dichter  Oesterreicha :  Franz  Grillparzer 
und  Adalbert  Stifter  (1872);  Dichterbvch  atu 
Oesterreich  (1863),  an  unusually  well-aelected 
anthology.  His  own  lyrics  are  original  in  senti- 
ment and  graceful  in  diction,  but  of  little  signifi- 
cance. With  Julius  Glaaer  he  edited  the  col- 
lected works  of  Held>el  (Hamburg,  1864-66 )> 
and  with  Fachler  the  NacfUaaB  of  Friedridi 
Halm  (Vienna,  1872).  Consult  article  in  the 
Allgemeine  deutache  Biographic,  vol.  xvii  (Leip- 
zig, 1883). 

EtTHLATT,  k5</lou,  Fbtedwch  (1786-1832). 
A  German  composer,  born  at  Velzen,  Hanover. 
When  very  young,  he  lost  one  eye,  but  despite 
this  handicap  and  bis  poverty,  which  compelled 
him  to  gain  a  living  by  singing  in  the  streets, 
he  managed  to  study  harmony  under  Schwencke 
in  Brunswidc.  To  avoid  the  conscription  in  Ger- 
many he  went  to  Copenhagen  In  1810,  where  he 
became  first  flute  in  the  King's  band  (1813) 
and  five  years  later  became  court  composer. 
Meanwhile  he  had  composed  a  number  of  operas, 
popular  in  their  day,  but  long  since  forgotten. 
His  songs,  quartets,  and  concertos  were  once 
widely  known,  but  at  present  only  his  sonatas 
and  sonatinas  (two  and  four  hands )  for  the 
piano  are  in  use.  These,  however,  seem  likdy 
to  remain  for  some  time  among  the  really  valu- 
able material  for  young  players. 

EUHN,  kS^n,  Ebnst  (1846-  ),  A  Ger- 
man Orientalist,  son  of  Franz  Felix  Adalbert 
Kuhn,  born  in  Berlin.  He  was  educated  there 
and  at  TUbingen,  and,  after  lecturing  four  years 
at  Halle  and  Leipzig,  in  1875  became  professor 
of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  at  Heidel- 
berg. Two  years  later  he  went  to  Munich  as 
professor  of  Sanskrit.  After  his  father's  death 
be  became  editor  of  Kuhn's  Zeitachrift  fUr  oer- 
glHchende  Sprachforachung  {merged  with  Bez- 
zenberger's  Beitrage  zur  Kunde  der  indogerman- 
ischen  Sprachen  in  1906),  and  from  1892  to 
1894  edited  the  Orientaliache  Bibliographie.  One 
of  his  most  important  works  is  the  Orundriaa 
der  iraniachen  Philologie,  published  with  Geiger 
(Strassburg,   1895-1904).     He  also  nublished 
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important  atudieB  on  Pali,  Singhalese,  and  other 
OrfeatiU  languages.  Among  his  later  writins|s 
are  J.  K.  Zeusa  zum  100  j&hrigen  Oedichtttw 
(1906)  and  UehersieM  der  Bchriften  Theodor 
midekt^s  (1907). 

KttHN,  k^n,  or  EINO,  kifnb,  Busebivs 
Fbanz  (0.1644-1711).  A  Jesuit  missionnry, 
born  in  Trent,  Austria.  After  teaching  mathe- 
matics for  a  time  at  the  Univeraity  of  Ingol- 
Btadt,  he  sailed  on  a  mission  to  Mexico,  where 
he  and  Father  Salva  Tierra  undertook  (1686) 
to  convert  the  native  trittcs  in  what  are  now 
California  and  Arizona.  Father  KOhn's  labors 
met  with  great  success.  The  result  of  hia 
long  and  hazardous  foot  journeys  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  missions  of  Santa-Maria 
Somanea,  Gueravi,  Cocospera,  San  Cayetano, 
and  10  others,  the  largest  being  San  Xavier 
del  Bac  in  Arizona.  Few  of  these  survived  him, 
but  his  manuscripts  remain,  and  two  of  them 
were  printed  under  the  titles  Eccplicaci6n  as- 
tronimica  del  cometa  que  ae  vi6  en  todo  el  orbe 
e»  16S0  y  1681  (Mexico.  1681)  and  Mapa  del 
pa«o  por  tierra  d  la  Califomm  (1706). 

KtJHN,  Fkanz,  Babon  ton  KmiNENFELO 
(1817-96).  An  Austrian  general,  born  at  Proas- 
nitz,  Moravia.  He  entered  tlie  army  in  1837, 
took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1848  and 
1849  in  Italy  and  Hungary,  and  distinguished 
himself  particularly  in  the  battles  of  Santa 
Lucia  ;ind  Cuatozza  and  at  Milan.  He  was 
made  a  noble  in  1852.  During  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1859  he  was  chief  of  staff,  and  in  1866 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Tirol,  where  he  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi. 
Promoted  after  the  war  to  lieutenant  field  mar- 
shal, he  was  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  1868, 
in  whic)i  capacity  he  rendered  important  serv- 
ioes  by  reorganizing  the  army  and  perfecting  the 
Landwelir.  In  1873  hia  rank  was  raised  to  tliat 
of  feldzeugmeister,  and  in  1874  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  provinces  of  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  and  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps  at  Graz.  He  was  suddenly  relieved  of 
hia  post  in  1888,  owing  to  his  overfrank  criti- 
cism of  tlie  inspector  general  of  the  army,  Arch- 
duke Albrecht.  Besides  various  writings  on  as- 
tronomical, geographical,  and  military  subjects, 
he  published  Der  Qebirgikxieg  (2d  ed.,  1878). 

Fbakz  Felix  Adalbert  (1812-81). 
A  celebrated  German  philologist  and  mytholo- 
gist,  bom  at  K{}nigsherg-in-der-Neumark,  Prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg,  Prussia.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Universify  of  Berlin,  in  1841  became  an 
instructor  in  the  EOllnisches  Gymnasium  of 
Berlin,  in  1853  a  professor  in  that  institution, 
and  in  1870  its  director.  He  was  a  founder 
( 1851 )  of  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  x>ergleichende 
Sprachforschung,  in  wliicb  Karl  Verner  pub- 
lished (1875)  the  article  "Eine  Ausnabme  der 
eraten  Lautverschiebung,"  the  first  announce- 
ment of  Vemer's  law  (q.T.) ;  and  (1856)  of  the 
BeitrSge  eur  vergleichenden  Sprachforschung, 
combined  with  the  former  in  1876  in  the  Zeit- 
achrift  fur  vcrgleichende  Sprachforschung  auf 
dem  Qebiete  der  indogermaniachen  Spracken. 
His  Zur  Ultesten  Oeschichte  der  indogennan- 
iacken  Volker  { 1845 )  was  a  pioneer  attempt 
towards  a  restoration  of  the  civilization  of  the 
primitive  Indo-European  race  by  means  of  a 
comparative  study  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages. Kuhn  was  a  founder  of  the  new  science 
of  comparative  mythology,  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted numerous  papers  in  tlie  journals  edited  by 
him,  and  his  admirable  Herabkunft  des  Feuert 
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tmd  des  OSttertranka  (1869;  new  ed.,  1886), 
standard  in  its  field  and  an  admitted  criterion 
for  researches  of  the  sort.  Kuhn  upheld  the 
theory,  now  abandoned,  of  the  eaaentially  lin- 
guistic origin  of  myths  in  Ucber  die  Entioick- 
lungatufen  der  Mythenhildung  (1873).  He  also 
wrote  on  apecifically  Teutonic  mythology  and 
folklore:  Miirkiache  Sagen  und  Marchen  (1842); 
Norddeittscke  Sagen,  MSrchen  und  Qebrauche 
(1848) ;  Sagen,  Oebrauche  und  MSrchen  aua 
Weatfalen  (1869). 

XUHNAU,  kQQ'nou.  Johann  (1660-1722). 
A  German  musician  and  author,  born  in  Qeising, 
Saxony.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Kreuzachule  at  Dres- 
den and  as  a  chorister  in  that  city,  he  gained  a 
thorough  musical  education.  In  1680  the  plague 
compelled  him  to  leave  Dresden,  and  after  serv- 
ing as  cantor  at  Zittau  he  became  (1684)  or- 
ganist of  St.  Thomas's  at  Leipzig.  In  1700  he 
was  made  miuical  director  of  the  universi^ 
there  and  cantor  at  St.  Thomas's,  where  J.  S. 
Bach  became  his  successor.  Of  his  compositions, 
those  for  the  piano  (clavier)  are  most  impor- 
tant, and  he  is  ranked  as  the  greatest  composer 
for  that  instrument  before  Bach.  He  is  particu- 
larly famous  for  having  developed  the  separate 
movements  of  tlie  piano  sonata.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  books  on  music  and  besides  waa  the 
author  of  many  translations  and  some  excellent 
satirical  poetry.  He  died  in  Leipzig.  CTonsult 
G.  E.  Wagnor,  Johann  Kuhnau  (Frauenstein, 
1912)^^ 

KttHNZ,  kv'nc,  AuansT  (1829-83).  A  Ger- 
man novelist,  whose  pseudonym  was  Johannes 
van  Dewall.  He  was  born  at  Herford  in  Weat- 
phttlia,  tlie  son  of  an  officer.  In  1848  he  became 
an  oQicer  in  the  artillery  at  Berlin,  and  he  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870.  His 
first  essay  in  literature  was  Oeschichte  dea 
danischen  Feldeuga  (1864).  Bkizzen  am  dem 
Peldzug  von  1866  (1868)  was  published  anooy- 
moualy.  Like  the  history  of  the  Danish  cam- 
iiaign,  it  showed  its  author  to  he  possessed  of  a 
keen  insight  and  lively  style.  But  he  is  better 
known  for  his  later  works,  the  humorous  tales, 
Kadetiengesckichtcn  (1878),  and  such  novels  as 
Eine  groase  Dame  (2  vols.,  1875)  ;  Der  rote 
Baechlik  (1873);  Der  Dlan  (1876);  Der  Spiel- 
professor  (1874;  3d  ed.,  1892);  Unkraut  im 
Weisen  (1877);  Die  beiden  Ruaainnen  (1880); 
Tiadina  (1884).  His  best  novel  is  Btrandgut 
(3  vols.,  1877).  They  all  depict  the  life  of 
officers  and  society  women  and  the  upper  daases 
of  the  demimonde. 

KitHNE,  Febdinand  Gustav  (1806-88).  A 
German  novelist  and  critic,  born  at  Magdeburg 
and  educated  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Hegel.  From  1835  to  1842  he  edited  Die 
Zeitung  fUr  die  Elegante  Welt,  from  1846  to 
1859  the  Europa.  His  relation  to  the  '"Young 
Germany"  movement  is  manifest  in  bis  early 
novel,  Eine  QuarantSne  im  Irrenhauae  (183S), 
and  his  Chriatua  auf  der  Wanderaohaft,  a  satire 
on  the  papacy  ( 1870) ,  and  in  the  Kloatemovellen 
(2  vols.,  1838  and  1877).  His  poetry  in  its 
general  tone,  if  not  in  its  purpose,  may  be  con- 
sidered typical  of  the  same  school,  although  it 
did  not  go  to  the  extremes.  Besides  his  novels, 
mostly  historical,  e.g..  Die  Rebellen  von  Irland 
(3  vols.,  1840)  a.nd  Die  Freimaurer,  probably 
his  best  novel  (1854);  his  dramas,  laaura  von 
KaatUien,  Kaiaer  F^'iedrich  III.,  and  Die 
Verachvyorung  von  Dublin,  and  the  continuation 
of  Schiller's  Demetrius,  only  moderately  aucceea- 
ful,  especial  mmtion  should  bttOnade^.^aL]hia 
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critical  essays,  such  as  Weibliohe  Htkl  mSnnliohe 
Charaktere  (1838);  Portrdta  and  Bilhouettm 
(1843);  and,  among  liis  best  works,  Deutache 
Manner  und  Fraucn  (1851),  which  clear,  ele- 
f^nt  Btyle  made  popular.  In  1890  Pieraon  ed- 
ited Empfundenes  und  OedacMea:  Lose  Bldtter 
au»  Q.  Kuhnea  Sohriften.  Consult  Pienoiit 
Quatav  KAhne  (Dresden,  1890). 

EttHlTE,  WiLHBLu  <1837-1900).  A  Ger- 
man  physiologist,  born  in  Hamburg.  He  re- 
ceived his  scienti^c  training  at  GQttingen,  Jena, 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  Vienna;  was  chemical  as- 
sistant  in  the  Pathological-Anatomical  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1861-68  and  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  tJbe  University  of  Am- 
sterdam from  1868  to  1871.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  physiolc^  and  the 
directorship  of  the  Pby^ologieal  Institute  at 
Heidelberg.  He  made  original  researches  in 
pfaysiological  chemistry,  especially  of  divestion, 
in  nerves  and  muscles,  and  in  the  chemical  in- 
fluence of  light  on  the  retina.  His  publications 
include:  Myologisohe  JJntereuchwngen  (1860); 
Lekrbuch  der  pHyaiologiaehm  Okemie  (1866- 
68) ;  and,  after  1883,  with  Voit,  he  edited  tiie 
Zeitachrift  fUr  Biologie. 

KUilNENFELD,  kC5'nen-felt,  Babon  ton. 
See  KUHN,  Fbanz. 

SitHNEB,  ky'ner,  Raphael  (1802-78).  A 
Gorman  classical  scholar.  He  was  bom  in 
Gotha,  was  educated  at  GOttingen,  and  from 
1834  to  1863  taught  in  the  Hanover  Lyceum. 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  Tuaculatue  Dta- 
putationea  of  Cicero  (1829;  6th  ed.,  1874).  His 
larpc  Greek  Orammar  (2  vols.,  1834-35),  trans- 
lated by  Jelf  (1842^5),  a  vast  collection  of 
materiala,  reached  a  third  edition,  in  four  vol- 
umes, by  Blass  and  Gerth  (1890-1904).  His 
large  7ja(tn  Grammar  (2  vols.,  1877-70)  has 
been  reSdited  in  enlarged  form  by  Holzweisslg 
and  Stegman  (Hanover,  1912-14).  His  smaller 
Oreek  Grammar  and  Latin  Qrammar  passed 
through  many  editions. 

EUHBEIOEN,  kSCrr^en,  Deb  (Ranz  dea 
Vaches).  An  opera  by  Kienzl  (q.v.),  first  pro- 
duced in  Vienna,  Nov.  23,  1911;  in  the  United 
States,  Feb.  21,  1913  (Philadelphia).  For 
description  of  the  musical  term,  see  Rakz  des 

KUlUUUNa,  kishling;  EuiL  (1848-1014). 
An  American  hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineer. 
He  was  bom  at  Kehl,  Germany,  but  came  early 
to  the  United  States  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  1868.  From  1870  to 
1873  he  studied  at  the  Karlsruhe  (Germany) 
Polytechnic  School.  Ho  served  as  assistant 
engineer  on  the  New  York  State  canals  in  1869 
and  1873  and  as  assistaDt  engineer  in  1873-86 
and  chief  engineer  from  1800  to  1000  of  the 
Rochester  water  works;  and  from  1881  to  1801 
was  consulting  engineer  for  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health.  In  1890  he  established  him- 
self as  a  consulting  engineer  in  New  York  City. 
He  constructed  tlie  sewerage  and  water  works 
of  many  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
author  of  several  articles  in  technical  journals 
on  hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineering. 
,  .KUILENBima,  koilen-bvrK,  or  CULEN- 
BOBG,  k^SiHen-bOrK.  A  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Leek,  12  miles  southeast  of  Utrecht  (Map: 
Netherlands,  D  3).  Its  town  hall  dateb  from 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  town  has  a  good 
harbor  and  is  well  known  for  its  railroad  bridge, 
which  crosaes  the  river  in  a  single  qian  of 


402  feet  and  In  4200  feet  in  total  length.  Tha 
principal  manufactures  are  glass,  Inmbo', 
cigars,  ribbons,  and  flour.  Pop.,  1800,  8280; 
1910,  8966. 

KXnS.    See  iNDo-CHimESB. 

KTXEA,  kCS^.  Formerly  one  of  the  largest 
towns  of  Central  Africa  and  capital  of  the  Bang- 
dom  of  Bornu  (q.v.),  situated  near  the  west 
coast  of  Lake  Chad  (Map:  Africa,  F  3).  It 
consists  of  two  distinct  towns — one  to  the  east 
with  the  court  and  aristocracy  and  the  other 
the  masses.  Pop.  (est.),  60,000.  Kuka  was 
formerly  an  important  slave  market  and  junc- 
tion point  of  many  caravan  routes.  It  was 
completely  destroyed  by  Rabeh,  the  conqueror 
of  Bornu,  in  1898,  and  rebuilt  by  the  British 
in  1902. 

KXT-KAI,  kM^l.    See  K^o  Daisri. 

EU-KLUX  KLAN,  or  ST7KLUX,  kQ'klaks' 
(from  Gk.  K^xXot,  kykloa,  circle,  so  called  as 
being  a  secret  society,  and  Eng.  clan^  with 
altered  apelling  to  give  the  mysterious  abbrevia- 
tion K.  K.  K.).  A  secret  organization  which 
existed  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  during 
the  period,  roughly  speaking,  from  1865  to  1876. 
The  period  of  its  greatest  activity  was  from 
1868  to  1870.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Pulaski,  Tenn.,  in  1805,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Brownlow,  and  to  have  been 
at  drst  an  association  of  young  men  for  mutual 
pleasure  and  amusement.  The  demoralization 
and  turbulence  of  the  negroes  at  the  close  of 
the  war  necessitated,  it  was  felt,  some  means  of 
restraint,  which  the  government  did  not  then 
afford.  The  "association"  devised  by  the  young 
men  of  Tennessee  was  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
In  its  beginnings  it  was  not  greatly  different 
from  the  old  slave  patrol  and  was  intended 
simply  to  scare  the  si^rstitious  blacks  into 
good  behavior  and  obedience,  and  its  member- 
ship comprised  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
South.  Its  original  purposes  as  set  forth  in 
the  prescript  or  constitution  of  the  Klan,  a 
copy  of  which  is  printed  in  the  r^ort  of  the 
so-called  Ku-Klux  Committee  of  Congress,  were 
the  protection  of  the  weak  and  innocent  from 
the  outrages  of  lawless  and  brutal  persona;  the 
relief  of  the  injured  and  oppressed;  the  exten- 
sion of  aid  to  widows  and  orphans  of  Confeder- 
ate soldiers;  and  assistance  to  the  government 
in  the  execution  of  all  constitutional  laws.  The 
prominent  Southerners  who  testified  before  the 
congressional  committee  asserted  in  justification 
that  it  was  intended  to  counteract  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  tlie  Loyal  Leagues,  or  secret  political 
organizations  of  the  negroes,  which  were  formed 
under  the  direction  of  "carpetbag"  politicians 
for  the  purpose  of  controUinig  the  votes  of  the 
blacks  in  the  elecUons.  In  a  word,  its  object 
was  to  oppose  the  influence  of  the  negro  in 
government  and  society. 

But  the  organization  was  soon  perverted.  It 
became  a  band  f6r  the  purpose  of  whipping, 
banishing,  and  murderine  negroes  and  "North- 
ern men."  Many  of  the  oetter  class  of  citizens 
abandoned  it,  and  henceforth  it  consisted  of  the 
more  restless  and  lawless  characters  of  the 
SoutI).  At  first  the  organization  did  not  bear 
the  same  name  in  every  part  of  the  South.  It 
was  variously  known  as  the  Knights  of  the 
WTiite  Camelia,  the  Pale  Faces,  the  Brother- 
hood, etc.,  but  eventually  came  to  be  known 
everywhere  by  the  more  mysterious  name  of  the 
Ku-klux  Klan.  Its  sphere  of  operations  was 
styled  the  Inrisible  Empire;  the  chiet^unction- 
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ary  was  the  Grand  Wizard;  each  State  was  a 
Realm,  ruled  over  by  a  Grand  Dragon;  each 
congressional  district  was  a  Dominion,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  Grand  Titim;  each 
eoiintT  was  a  Province  under  the  rule  of  a 
Grand  Giant;  and  each  coun^  was  subdivided 
into  Camps  or  Dens,  each  governed  by  a  Grand 
Cyclops.  The  members  of  a  Den  were  called 
Ghouls.  They  went  disguised  in  their  nocturnal 
raids,  the  prevailing  costume  being  a  long  white 
robe,  a  mask  for  the  face,  and  a  high  cardboard 
hat  or  cap  with  ears  or  horns  attached.  The 
horses  which  they  rode  were  quite  as  effectively 
disguised.  Exaggerated  tales  circulated  among 
the  freedmen  as  to  the  numerical  strength  and 
supernatural  powers  of  the  Ku-Kluz,  said  to  be 
spirits  of  dead  Confederate  soldiers.  -  Resolu- 
tions to  punish  were  introduced  in  secret  meet- 
ing of  the  Klan,  and  its  decision  took  the  form 
of  a  decree.  The  most  frequent  victims  were 
negroes  active  in  politics,  agents  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  "carpetbaggers,"  "scalawags,"  and 
Northern  school-teachers  and  ministers.  These 
were  sometimes  merely  warned  to  desist  from  a 
certain  course  or  notified  to  leave  the  com- 
munity, but  sometimes  suifered  punishments  of 
whipping  or  death.  In  the  case  of  a  mere 
warning  or  notification  the  decree  was  couched 
in  a  strange  and  half-mysterious  phraseology 
and  posted  in  some  conspicuous  place  about  the 
premises  of  the  victim  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended.  The  following  is  a  typical  example: 

K.  K.  K.  DisniBl  Swunp. 
2D.  XI<t7~.  11th  hour. 
Mene,  mene,  tflk«l  u^hanin.  The  bloody  dagger  ia 
drawn;  the  trving  hour  is  at  hand:  beware.  Your  steps 
are  marked;  tne  eye  of  the  dark  chief  is  up<Hi  you.  Tint 
h.9  warna;  Uien  the  avengiDs  dacger  flashes  in  the  moon- 
U^t.  By  Order  of  the  Graod  Cyolops: 

LOLTO. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  the  military 
governments  in  the  South  between  1868  and 
1870  and  the  restoration  of  civil  government, 
the  Eu-Elux  "outraseB"  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  threaten  the  general  security.  Repub- 
fican  legislatures  passed  stringent  acta  to  i>retJc 
up  the  Klan  and  bring  its  guilty  members  to 
justice,  but  public  sentiment  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  against  Ku-Klux  mettiods  to  make  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  effective.  Furthermore, 
since  its  deeds  were  usually  committed  at  night 
by  men  in  disguise,  it  was  difficult  to  get  suffi- 
cient evidence  upon  which  a  grand  jury  could 
frame  a  bill,  or,  if  that  could  be  done,  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  impanel  a  jury  that  would 
find  a  verdict  for  the  State;  tew  men  being 
courageous  enough  to  give  testimony  that  would 
incriminate  a  member  of  the  Klan.  Conse- 
quently the  efforts  of  the  Republican  State 
governments  accomplished  little  towards  break- 
ing up  the  disorder. 

On  March  23,  1871,  President  Grant  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  in  which  he  declared 
that  life  and  property  were  insecure  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  that  mail  carriers  and 
revenue  collectors  were  in  danger  of  personal 
violence.  He  urged  Congress  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  to  meet  the  situation.  A  joint 
select  committee  of  21  members  was  thereupon 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  South.  A  subcommittee  took  the 
testimony  of  various  persons  at  Washington, 
who  were  partly  familiar  with  .the  situation  in 
the  South,  and  other  subcommittees  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit  and  take  testimony  in  tne 


affected  States.  Their  report  showed  the  exist- 
ence of  but  little  disorder  in  Virginia,  Florida, 
or  Louisiana,  but  pointed  out  that  many  crimes, 
some  of  them  revolting  in  character,  had  been 
committed  for  political  reasons  only  in  various 
localities  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas,  and  that  life  and  property  were  insecure 
in  many  localities.  Without  waiting  for  the 
report  Congress,  on  April  20,  1871,  passed  the 
Enforcement  Act,  popularly  Itnown  as  the  Ku- 
Klux  Act,  or  Force ,  Bill.  Its  most  important 
provision  was  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  courts  to  all  Ku-Elux 
cases,  and  the  authorization  of  the  Presidrat  to 
employ  the  land  or  naval  forces  to  suppress 
disorders  and  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas' 
corpus  during  the  continiiance  of  the  Ku-Klux 
troubles.  It  also  authorized  the  Federal  judges 
to  exclude  from  the  juries  those  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  accomplices  of  persons  engaged  in 
committing  Ku-Klux  outrages.  The  law  seems 
to  have  caused  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  Ku-Klux  outrages,  and  the  Klan  gradually 
died  out.  The  movement  had  accompualied  its 
chief  object  by  replacing  the  whites  in  control 
of  society  and  government.  Consult  Lester, 
Wilson,  and  Fleming,  The  Ku-EIwb  Klan  (New 
York,  1905).  For  constitutions  and  rituals  of 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan  and  the  Knights  of  the  White 
Camelia,  consult  Fleming,  Documentary  His- 
tory of  Beconatruction  (2  vols.,  Cleveland, 
1907). 

KUEOLNIE,  Idimi-n^,  NiSTOB  Vasilte- 

viTCH  (1809-68).  A  Russian  dramatist  and 
novelist.  His  style  is  fiorid  and  rhetorical. 
His  novels  include  Evelina  (1840),  Patkul,  and 
Alf  y  Aldona  (1842).  His  plays  are  extremely 
patriotic  and  very  bombastic.  Among  them 
are  Torguato  Tasso  (1833),  ^niaz  Kholmsky 
(with  music  by  Glinka),  and  Giulio  Mosti. 

XUXUI,  CANDLEIHTT,  TXTNO,  or  CHI- 
MSSX  WOOD  OUt.  The  oil  e^ressed  from  the 
kemds  of  the  fruit,  of  several  species  of 
Aleurites,  In  Hawaii  the  common  species  ia 
Aleuriteg  moluocana  or  Aleuritet  (rilofto,  in 
Japan  Aleuritea  cordata,  in  China  Aleuritem 
montaw  and  Aleuritea  fordii.  These  species 
are  found  from  Japan  and  China  to  India,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  Polynesia,  etc.,  and  some 
have  been  successfully  introduced  into  other 
countries.  The  trees  attain  a  height  of  40  to  60 
feet,  have  variously  lobed  leaves,  and  produce 
fruits  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  «wh  eontaining 
2  to  6  or  more  oil-bearing  seeds.  The  seeds 
yield  50  to  60  per  cent  of  oil,  which  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  drying  oils  known.  It  is  largely 
used  in  the  production  of  varnish  which  dries 
more  quickly  and  is  less  liable  to  crack  thaa 
that  made  from  kauri  gum.  The  oil  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.94,  dries  quickly  when  used 
with  paint,  and  preserves  wood  against  mois- 
ture. The  imports  of  oil  into  the  l^ited  States 
in  1911  were  5,800,000  gallons,  valued  at  about 
93,000,000.  The  pomace  after  the  oil  has  been 
expressed  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  The  Chi- 
nese species,  Aleuritet  fordii,  has  been  intro- 
duced and  successfully  cultivated  since  lOOfi 
from  South  Carolina  to  Florida  and  west  to  ' 
Texas  and  in  California.  Attempts  are  being 
made  to  revive  the  industry  in  Hawaii,  where 
the  tre«  is  one  of  the  dominant  species  of  the 
lower  mountains. 

KUKULCAN,  k9&-kQ0l'k&n.  A  culture  hero 
or  divinity  of  the  Maya,  next  in  importance  to 
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Itanniia  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
The  name  means  'feathered  serpent'  and  is  ^uiv- 
alent  to  the  Aztec  Qnetsalcoatl.  Many  studients 
have  identified  Kukulcan  with  the  Long-noeed 
God  of  the  ancient  Maya  sculptures  and  manu- 
scripts. This  god,  who  was  especially  connected 
with  water,  haa  a  grotesque  face  that  in  reality 
is  a  modified  serpent  face.  The  cult  of  thia 
divinity  flourished  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  in  southern  Yucatan,  Guatemala, 
and  western  Honduras.  It  seems  to  have  spread 
northward  into  Mexico,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
sculptures  and  pottery  of  the  Zapotec  and  pre- 
Aztec  tribes.  Under  the  name  Quetzalcoatl 
(q.v.),  a  mere  descriptive  term,  this  divini^  was 
especia^  worahiped  at  Cholula,  one  <n  the 
earlier  Mexican  cities.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
patron  ^od  of  fine  arts  and  of  the  older  order  of 
dvilization.  Traditions  connected  him  with  the 
east,  i.e.,  Yucatan.  The  pictures  of  QuetsalcoatI 
as  God  of  the  Morning  Star  and  of  Ehecatl  as 
God  of  the  Winds  are  very  similar  to  each 
other  in  Mexican  codieea  and  betray  tlwir  ser- 
pent origin. 

It  is  likely  that  Kukulcan  is  simply  the  name 
under  which  the  ancient  Maya  god  was  rein- 
troduced into  hia  native  land  when  Mexican 
rulers  secured  a  foothold  in  northern  Yucatan 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  His  worship  was  par- 
ticularly strong  at  Chichen  Itza,  which  became 
the  capital  of  the  conquerors,  and  in  late  tradi- 
tions he  was  credited  with  the  founding  of  this 
ancient  city.  The  round  towers  at  Chichen 
Itza  and  Mayapan  are  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Kukulcan.  These  buildings 
are  of  late  date  and  are  unlike  any  other  struc- 
tures in  Yucatan.  , 

EUKtn^VZC-SAKCINSKI,  kiS^kSSl-yft^ 
vlch-sak-chln'8k«,  Ivan  (1816-89).  A  Croatian 
author  and  statesman,  bom  at  Warasdin.  He 
was  educated  at  Agram,  served  in  the  army 
(1833-42),  and  then  entered  politics.  His  first 
poem,  "An  Kroatien,"  and  a  few  of  his  other 
works  were  written  in  German,  but  ho  is  best 
known  for  hia  writings  in  the  vemaeular.  In 
1830  he  wrote  the  first  Croatian  drama,  Jurtm  \ 
Sofija.  His  collected  works,  Razlidita  dela 
(1842-47),  contain  poems,  dramas,  and  novels. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  agitation  of  1848  and 
for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  Croatian 
Diet.  He  founded  the  South  Slavonic  Academy 
of  Agram  and  was  its  president.  Among  his  his- 
torioal  works,  besides  contributions  to  the  J.r- 
ohivea  of  the  South  Slavic  Historical  Socielr, 
are:  Jura  RegiU  Croatia,  DalmatUBt  et  Slavonta 
(1801-62) ;  Monumenta  Eistorica  Slavorum 
MeridiontUium  (1863-75);  Oodea  DipUmattoua 
Regni  Croatice,  Dalmatice,  ei  StavonuB  (1876); 
and  a  history  of  the  war  against  the  Mo^rolians, 
Borba  Hrvatah  g  Mongoli  (1863).  He  also 
wrote  the  valuable  biblic^aphiee  Slovnik  umi- 
jetnikah  jugoalavenakich  (Dictionary  of  South 
Slaric  Studies,  1868-60)  and  Bibliografia 
hrvataka  (Croatian  Bibliography,  1860-63). 

KUKO  NOR,  kgQ^So  n5r',  or  XOKO  NOB. 
A  region  of  Tibet  (q.v.). 

KUKU  NOB,  or  KOEO  NOB.  A  salt  lake 
in  the  Tibetan  province  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  country, 
200  miles  northeast  of  the  sources  of  the  Hoang- 
ho,  and  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  above  sea 
level  (Map:  China,  G  4).  It  is  60  miles 
long  and  40  miles  wide,  over  200  miles  in 
circumference  and  2300  square  miles  in  extent. 
The  Kvku  Nor  Mountains  rise  from  its  south 


shore  to  a  height  of  over  15,000  feet.  Its  name, 
in  Chinese  Tsing-hai,  means  'blue  sea,'  from  the 
beautiful  color  of  its  water.  It  contains  several 
islands,  on  one  of  which  is  a  Buddhist  monas- 
tery, the  home  of  hermit  lamas.  No  communi- 
cation is  held  with  the  mainland,  except  in 
winter,  when  the  ice  permitB  the  passage  of  . 
Buddhist  pilgrims  to  the  island,  with  presents 
and  provisions  for  the  hermits. 

KUIiAKAH,  b^U'm&n.  A  wild  tritie  en 
the  west  coast  of  Davao  Gulf.  They  appear  to 
be  recent  arrivals  in  the  Philippines  and  are 
only  just  b^inning  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  a  settled  existence.  So  far  as  is  known,  this 
is  the  only  true  head-hunting  tribe  on  the  island 
of  Mindanao.  At  entain  phases  of  the  moon 
the  warriors  are  compelled  to  go  in  quest  of 
victims,  in  order  that  the  spirits  who  guard  the 
tribe  may  be  well  diapooed.  A  successful  war- 
rior is  permitted  to  wear  a  distinctive  ^pe  of 
garment,  which  varies  according  to  the  number 
of  lives  to  his  credit.  Consult  F.  C.  Cole, 
Wild  Tribes  of  Davao  District  (Field  Museum 
Publication,  Chicago,  1913).  See  Philippine 
Islands. 

KUZiANAPAH,    kSTlji-nK'pJin.     A  North 
American  Indian  stock.  See  Pdho. 
SVZiiBABOA,  kql-bfir'go.   A  town  in  India. 

See  GULBABGA. 

XTTLDJA.    See  Kulja. 

ETTLISH,  k^Ish,  Pantelbtuon  Albxan- 
DBOViTCH  (1819-97).  A  Russian  author,  born 
at  Voronezh  and  educated  at  Kiev.  He  taught 
for  several  years  and  as  a  friend  and  follower  of 
Kostomarov  (q.v.)  was  arrested  for  his  radical 
politics,  imprisoned  for  two  months,  and  for 
three  years  exiled  to  Tula.  He  wrote  a  life  of 
Gogol  (1856);  ethnographical  studies  on  south- 
ern Russia,  Zapiaki  o  yuinoy  Ruai  (1866-57); 
an  historical  novel  on  Russia  in  1663  (1867); 
and  collections  of  tales  and  poems  In  Russian 
and  the  dialect  of  Little  Russia. 

KTJXJA,  k?S5Kia,  or  KTTIiDJA.  A  town  of 
East  Turkestan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hi,  in  lat. 
43"  68' N.,  long.  81'  26'E.(Map:  China,  D  3).  It 
is  usually  called  "Old"  or  Tatar  Kulja,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Manchu  or  "New"  Kulja,  founded 
in  1764,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  lower  down  the 
valley,  the  city  (once  a  thriving  town  of  75,000 
inhabitants)  having  been  destroyed  during  the 
Mohammedan  Rebellion,  1865,  and  its  Chinese 
population  exterminated.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  Hi,  the  province  in  which  Kulja  • 
stands.  By  agreement  with  China  Russia  in 
1871  undertook  to  occupy  the  city  and  province 
until  sneh  time  as  Gluna  could  establish  per- 
manent gorenunent  there.  By  treaty  made  in 
1881  Russia  withdrew,  but  retained  a  porti<m  to 
provide  a  place  "where  the  rebels  could  find  a 
refuge,"  and  received  an  indemnity  for  with- 
drawing of  9,000,000  rubles.  During  the  Rus- 
sian occueation  Old  Kulja  was  the  capital.  It 
is  a  walled  town  in  Chinese  style  and  haa  a 
population  of  about  10,000,  chiefly  Taranchi 
or  native  Turka  Russia  has  a  consul  here  with 
a  very  large  staff.  The  Chinese  capital  is  now 
at  Suiting,  some  25  miles  distant. 

KHT.T.AK,  kvl'Ak,  Thbodob  (1818-82).  A 
German  musician,  born  at  Krotoschin,  Fosen. 
He  was  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
studied  music  under  Albert  Agthe,  Hauch, 
Czerny,  Sechter,  and  Nicolai.  In  1843,  after 
having  already  had  some  experience  as  a 
teacher,  he  became  the  music  teacher  to  Princess 
Anna  and  subeequently  to  th«  other  children 
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of  the  royal  family.  He  founded  two  couBerra- 
tories  in  Berlin,  one  in  1851  and  one  in  18S6, 
both  of  which  Boon  became  iQetitutions  of  the 
first  rank.  In  1861  he  received  the  title  of 
royal  professor.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist 
and  a ,  distinguished  teacher  (Moszkowski  and 
Soharwenka  were  annnig  his  pupib),  and  wrote 
Sohule  det  OktaveiupieU,  known  in  English  a« 
School  of  Octave  Playing,  which  is  universally 
used.  His  music  was  principal^  M  the  piano 
and  was  dainty  and  popular. 

KTJLLBEBq,  kul'b&r-y',  Kabl  Akdebs  ( 1815- 
07).  A  Swedish  poet  and  translator,  born  in 
the  Province  of  Skaraborg  and  educated  at 
Upsala.  In  1850  he  published  a  collection  of 
Dikter  which  shoved  a  sense  of  form,  but  less 
marked  poetical  originality.  In  1865  he  became 
a  member  of  the  academy.  He  is  best  known 
as  translator  of  Tasso's  GeTvsalemme  liberuta 
(2  vols.,  1860),  ArioBto'e  Orlando  Furioso  (4 
volfl,,  1865-70),  and  Petrarch's  Canzoner,  Balla' 
der,  och  Sestiner  (1880).  For  these  transla- 
tions he  was  awarded  the  academy's  prize  in 
1860  and  two  prizes  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
(1865,  1871). 

XULIC,  k^lm.  A  small  vilUure  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  situated  8  miles  northeast  of  Tcp- 
litz.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  two  bloody  con- 
flicts, on  Aug.  20  and  30,  1813,  between  the 
French  and  allied  German,  Russian,  and  Aus- 
trian  troops,  which  resulted  in  the  surrender 
of  the  French  general  Vandamme,  with  about 
10,000  men,  after  having  lost  about  5000  men 
on  the  field.    Pop..  1081. 

KULU,  or  CUltU,  kulm.  A  town  of  Prussia 
in  the  Province  of  West  Prussia,  near  the  Vie- 
tula,  about  23  miles  northeast  of  Bromberg 
(Map:  Prussia,  H  2).  Among  its  notable  builf 
ings  are  the  town  hall,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  former 
cathedral  of  the  biBhopric  of  Kulm.  It  manu- 
factures machinery,  boilers,  lumber,  vin^ar, 
and  bricks,  has  a  large  oil  mill,  and  handles 
some  grain.  Pop.,  1800,  9762;  1010,  11,718. 
Kulm  was  bestowed  by  Frederick  II  in  1226 
upon  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  who 
fortified  it  and  made  it  one  of  their  chief  strong- 
holds. In  1466  it  was  ceded  to  Poland  and  m 
1772  waB  annexed  to  Prussia. 

KULHBACH;  or  CULMBACH,  k^m'baa. 
A  town  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Franconia, 
Bavaria,  on  the  White  Main,  14  miles  north- 
^  northwest  of  Bayreuth.  It  is  famous  for  its 
'  dark  beer,  produced  in  more  than  25  breweries 
and  mostly  exported.  It  also  manufactures 
malt,  linen,  cotton,  and  plush,  cement,  machin- 
ery, iron,  dyes,  leather,  bricks,  and  electrical 
apparatus.  In  the  vicinity,  to  the  east,  on  a 
high  bluff  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  former 
fortress  of  Flassenburg,  from  1398  to  1603  the 
residence  of  the  margraves  of  Brandcnburg- 
Kulmbach.  It  Ib  used  as  a  prison  ai^  for  the 
archives  of  the  Principality  of  Bayreuth.  Pop.f 
1800.  7000;  1910,  10,731. 

KUIiHBAGH,  or  CULUBACH,  kvlm^bOa, 
Haks  von.    See  St^ss,  EUns. 

XttLFX,  kvl'pe,  Oswaia  (1862-1016).  A 
German  philosopher  and  psychologist.  He  was 
horn  at  Candau  and  in  1870  graduated  from 
the  Gymnasium  at  Libau,  where  he  taught  for 
the  next  two  years.  He  then  studied  in  the 
universities  of  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Q&ttingcn,  and 
Dorpat,  returning  to  Leipzig,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1887.  He  was  made  privat- 
docent  in  philosophy  at  Leipzig  (1891),  pro- 


fessor of  philosophy  and  spsthetics  at  Wflrx- 
burg  (1894),  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn 
(1900),  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Munich 
(1013).  The  leading  expositor  of  the  act- 
psychology  of  the  Wtir^ui^  school,  he  made 
valuable  contributions  to  epistemology  and  to 
psychology  of  feeling  and  thought.  His 
chief  works  are:  Orundriu  der  Ptychologie 
(1803;  Eng.  trans.,  1895  and  later) ;  EirUeitung 
in  die  Philoaophie  (1805;  6th  ed.,  1913;  £n^. 
trans.,  1897);  Philoaophie  der  Oegenicart  »n 
Deutschland  (1902;  6th  ed.,  1911);  Immanuel 
Kant  (1007;  3d  ed.,  1912);  Paychologie  und 
Medizin  (1012);  Die  Realizierung  (1912). 

KXTLTUIIKA3CPF,  kwl-tBSr^flmpf  ( Ger., 
culture  war).  The  name  given  to  the  confttct 
between  the  Catholic  church  and  the  German 
government  which  started  soon  after  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  German  Empire  in  1870.  One  of 
the  causes  which  retarded  the  unification  of 
Germany  was  the  religious  division  of  the 
people.  In  the  south  German  Btates,  like  Ba- 
varia and  Baden,  and  in  the  Rhine  provinces, 
the  prevailing  religion  is  Catholic.  It  was 
feared  that  a  united  Germany  would  mean  a 
Prussian  Protestant  Germany  which  mipht  re- 
sult in  a  persecution  of  the  Catholic  minority, 
and  it  was  mainly  for  this  reason  that  the 
southern  Germans  sympathixed  with  Austria  in 
the  Seven  Weeks'  War. 

Catholic  prestige  suffered  heavily  by  the  de- 
feat of  France  and  by  the  loss  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  in  1870.  The  great  wave  of 
nationalism  which  'spread  over  Germany  as  a 
result  of  unification  found  expression  in  bitter 
hostility  to  Catholicism  as  a  foreign  antina- 
tional  influence.  The  Catholics,  fearing  perse- 
cution, organized  a  new  political  party,  called 
the  Centre,  which  won  63  seats  in  the  first 
Imperial  Parliament.  What  added  fuel  to  the 
flame  was  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
"papal  infallibility"  by  the  Vatican  Council  in 
1870.  Some  of  the  German  Catholics,  among 
them  the  distinguished  theologian  DQlllnger, 
refused  to  accept  the  new  dogma;  they  were 
excommunicated  and  deprived  of  their  positions 
as  priests  and  teachers.  These  Old  Catholics, 
as  they  called  themselves,  appealed  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  protection  and  found  a  doughty 
champion  in  Bismarck,  who  now  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  weaken  the  CatJiolic  church,  which 
he  had  always  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  Grerman 
unity.  To  his  support  came  the  various  Liberal 
and  Radical  parties  who  hated  Catholicism  as 
the  strongest  enemy  of  intellectual  and  religious 
freedom.  It  was  the  distinguished  Liberal 
politician  and  scientist.  Professor  Rudolf  Vir- 
chow,  who  first  called  it  the  Knlturkampf,  or 
battle  for  civilization.  The  struggle  hctween 
church  and  state  then  raged  violently.  In  1872 
the  Imperial  government  forbade  teaching  by 
religious  orders  and  expelled  the  Jesuits  from 
Germany.  The  May  laws  enacted  (1873-75) 
by  the  Prussian  legislature,  the  Landtag,  gave 
the  state  great  power  over  the  education  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  by  compelling  all  priests 
to  pass  the  Gymnasium  examination  and  to 
study  for  three  ^ears  at  a  state  university.  To 
the  civil  authorities  was  given  the  control  over 
the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  priests.  Re- 
ligious orders  were  suppressed,  and  the  church 
forbidden  to  interfere  in  political  affairs.  All 
Catholic  seminaries  were  to  be  subject  to  state 
inspection.  In  1875  the  Imperial  government 
made  civil  marriage  compulsory.    £heae  lai 
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were  directly  the  work  of  Falk,  the  Pruasian 
Minister  of  Public  Worship.  A  storm  of  pro- 
test spread  all  over  GermaQj.  The  Pope  de- 
clared the  May  laws  null  and  void,  and  the 
German  Catholics  refused  to  obey  them.  Many 
of  the  bishops  and  lower  clergy  were  fined  or 
imprisoned  and  their  places  declared  vacant,  and 
at  one  time  the  Catholic  organization  in  Vrussia 
was  almost  annihilated.  But  the  resistance  of 
the  faithful  became  all  the  stronger,  and  before 
long  Bismarck  had  to  face  a  rapidly  growing 
Centre  party,  led  by  Ludwig  Windthorst,  an 
exceedingly  able  politician,  who  managed  to 
embarrass  the  government  at  every  point.  In 

g>ite  of  the  fact  that  Bismarck  had  declared 
lat  "he  would  not  go  to  Canossa,"  he  opened 
nwotiationa  with  the  newly  elected  P<^e  Leo 
Xfn.  The  growth  of  Socialism  convinced  Bis- 
marck that  the  state  bad  a  greater  enemy  in 
this  revolutionary  movement  than  in  the  Con- 
servative Catholic  church.  Besides,  the  Chan- 
cellor  needed  the  support  of  the  Centre  in  the 
great  scheme  of  social  l^islation  which  he  was 
then  fathering.  During  the  years  1878-87  most 
of  the  anticlerical  le^slation  was  repealed.  At 
present  only  the  laws  concerning  civil  marriage 
and  the  Jesuits  are  still  in  force,  and  in  all 

{probability  the  Jesuits  will  before  long  be  al- 
owed  to  reenter  Germany,  as  Catholic  opinion 
is  insistent  on  that  point. 

The  Kulturkampf  lasted  15  years  and  resulted 
in  consolidating  the  Catholics  into  a  powerful 
political  party  which  has  since  become  the  bul- 
wark against  German  Socialism.  For  some 
years  the  government  of  the  Empire  has  been 
controlled  by  the  Catholic  Centre  and  the 
Lutheran  Conservative  parties,  who  have  formed 
a  coalition  known  as  the  Blue  Black  Block. 
Consult:  Hahn,  Oeachichte  dea  Kulturkampf m  in 
Preussen  (Berlin,  1881)  ;  Wiesmann,  Oeachichte 
des  Eulturkampfg  (Leipzig,  1886) ;  Robinson 
and  Beard,  Development  of  Modem  Europe, 
vol.  ii  (Boston,  1908);  C.  D.  Hazen,  Europe 
since  1815  (New  York,  1910).  See  Bisuabck- 
ScbSnhauben;  Gerhant;  Poutical  Pabtibs, 
Qermany. 

XTTM,  k^RAn.  The  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Irak-Ajemi,  Persia,  situ- 
ated 90  miles  southwest  of  Teheran,  on  the  route 
between  that  place  and  Ispahan  (Map:  Persia, 
I)  5).  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  burial 
places  in  Persia,  and  great  numbers  of  pilgrims 
flock  annually  to  the  tomb  of  Fatima,  a  sister  of 
Imam  Riza,  and  the  tombs  of  numerous  other 
saints.  Pop.  (est.),  28,000.  Kum  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Alms- 
side  period  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  ninth  century 
and  nourished  until  the  invasions  of  the  Afghans 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

E1)1CAH6T0,  kS3'm4-mytd.  A  prefectural 
city  and  strongly  fortified  garrison  town  of 
Japan,  situated  near  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Kiusbu,  on  the  river  Shirakawa,  and 
about  4  miles  above  its  mouth  (Map:  Japan, 
B  7).  It  is  well  built  and  full  of  gardens.  It 
was  fonneriy  the  seat  of  the  daimyos  of  Higo 
and  was  ben«ged  by  Saigo  and  his  amy  during 
the  Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877.  It  is  distant 
only  2S  miles  from  the  volcanic  peak  Aso-yama 
and  suffered  from  severe  earthquakes  in  1889. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  first  section  (170 
miles)  of  the  Trunk  Railway  of  Kiushu,  leading 
from  Moji  on  the  north  to  Kagoshima.  The 
Buddhist  temple  of  Hommyoji  outside  of  the 
town  is  a  popular  place  of  pilgrimage.  The 


harbor  is  accessible  to  small  craft.  Pt^.,  1898, 
61,468;  1903,  69,717;  1908,  61,233. 

EUMABASAHBK&VA,  kf^ma'r&-6tim'- 
b*ha-v&  (Sktl?  birth  of  Kumftra,  or  the  war  god). 
The  name  of  one  of  the  celebrated  poems  of  the 
Hindus.  Its  author  is  Kalidasa  (see  Eaudasa)  , 
and  its  subject  is  the  legendary  history  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  Kumara,  or  Kartikeya, 
the  Hindu  god  of  war.  (See  KabtikSS'a.)  It 
consists  of  17  cantos,  the  first  seven  of  which, 
devoted  to  the  courtship  and  wedding  of  the  god 
Siva  and  of  Pftrvatl,  parents  of  KumSra,  have 
been  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Oriflith 
(London,  1879);  there  is  an  edition  of  the 
Sanskrit  text  with  commentary  published  by 
the  Kirnaya  Sagara  Press  (Bombay,  1893),  and 
another  (ib.,  1898).  Consult  Macdonell,  His- 
tory of  Sanskrit  Literature  (London,  1913). 

EUHASSI,  or  COOUASSIE,  k5SmRs's6. 
The  capital  of  the  former  n^ro  Kingdom  of 
Ashanti,  in  the  British  Gold  Coast,  in  West 
Africa,  situated  lat.  6'*  34'  50"  N.,  168  miles 
by  rail  north  of  the  port  of  Sekondl  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  ( Map :  Africa,  D  4 ) .  The  town 
is  built  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  marshy  land, 
and  its  streets  are  well  laid  out.  The  chief 
structure  is  the  fort,  built  in  1896.  In  the 
centre  is  a  market  place,  used  also  as  a  parade 
ground  and  an  exchange.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  railway  it  has  outstripped  the  seaboard 
towns.  Pop.,  1906,  6280;  1914,  est.,  8900.  Ku- 
massi  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1874.  The 
town  was  a«iin  taken  in  1896.  It  has  an  active 
trade  with  Central  Africa.  See  Ashanti;  Gold 
Coast. 

KUHAUN,  kv-m&'ijin.  A  division  of  the 
United  Provinces,  British  India,  consisting  of 
tlie  three  districts  of  Naini  Tal,  Almora,  and 
Oarhwal  (Map:  India,  D  3).  Area,  13,725 
square  miles;  pop.,  1901,  1,207,030;  1911,  1,328,* 
790.  It  lies  chiefly  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Himalayas,  extending  from  Tibet  to  Tarai,  com- 
prising upward  of  30  summits  in  that  range, 
which  vary  in  altitude  from  about  18,000  feet 
to  nearly  26,000.  With  the  exception  of  a  belt- 
from  2  to  15  miles  broad,  on  its  south  frontier, 
the  whole  country  is  one  mass  of  mountains  and 
forests.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Pindar  and 
Eailganga.  The  chief  minerals  are  gold,  copper, 
and  lead.  Throughout  the  south  belt  biennial 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  millet,  peas,  and 
beans  are  produced,  with  rice,  cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  ginger,  and  turmeric.  The  valuable 
forest  tracts  are  under  government  supervision. 
Near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Kumaun 
was  seized  by  the  Gurkhaa  Their  frequent 
raids  into  the  neighboring  territory,  however, 
resulted  in  the  annexation  of  Kumaun  by  the 
BriUsh  in  1816.  The  principal  town  is  Naino 
Tal  (pop.,  1S,164).  Kumaun  is  celebrated  for 
its  numerous  pilgrim  resorts  at  the  junction 
points  of  its  rivers;  the  most  important  are 
Deoprayag  and  Vishnuprayag.  It  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  the  cool  mountains  have  many 
resorts  for  refuge  from  the  heat  of  India  in 
summer. 

XUMBHAKONAK,    or  COKBACOKtm, 

kfim'taA-kfi^flm  (Skt,  jar  edge,  from  kumbha, 
jar  -f  Ard^ta,  edge).  The  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  in  Madras,  British  India,  situ- 
ated within  the  delta  of  the  Cauvery  River, 
about  30  miles  from  the  sea,  and  194  from 
Madras  (Map:  India,  D  7).  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  temples,  gateways,  and  a  gate 
pyramid  nearly  160  feet  high,  profiutly  adorned 
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with  statuary  in  stucco.  The  large  reeerrolr, 
which  ia  supposed  to  be  filled  with  water  from 
the  Ganges  every  12  years  by  a  subterranean 
passage  1200  miles  long,  attracts  great  numbers 
of  pilgrims.  The  city,  a  centre  of  Brahmanism, 
ia  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  natives.  Brass, 
bronze,  copper,  and  lead  vessels,  silk  and  cotton 
cloths,  sugar,  indigo,  and  pottery  are  the  chief 
manufactures,  but  the  silk  and  cotton  indus- 
tries are  dying  out.  The  English  have  estab- 
lished a  small  college  here.  Pop.,  1891,  64,300; 
1901,  59,763;  1011.  64,647. 

KintaSS,  or  KOUmSS.  ksai'mls  (Tatar 
kumiz,  fermented  mares'  milk).  A  fermented 
beverage  originally  made  by  the  Tatars  from 
mares'  milk,  but  laively  made  in  Europe  and 
America  from  cows"  milk.  The  method  of 
preparation  is  not  uniform.  In  the  East  marea' 
milk  is  placed  in  leathern  veasels,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  a  previous  brewing  and  a 
little  yeast.  The  vessel  is  frequentljjr  shak^  or 
beaten  during  the  fermentation,  which  prevents 
the  cream  from  rising  and  chums  a  part  of  the 
butter  fat,  which  is  removed.  The  fermentation 
req[iiires  from  30  to  48  hours.  In  the  West 
it  18  prepared  by  adding  sugar  of  milk  to  cows' 
milk,  ferm«>tlng  in  open  tanks,  removing  the 
casein  and  butter  fat,  and  bottling  during  active 
fermentation.  Kumiss  has  an  acid  and  peculiar 
taste.  It  is  diuretic  and  causes  free  perspira- 
tion. It  is  also  credited  with  stimulant  and 
tonic  qualities,  promoting  the  nutritive  processes 
of  the  body.  Kumiss  is  an  invaluable  article 
of  diet  in  wasting  diseases,  in  dyspepsia,  in  the 
diarrhoeas  of  children,  and  in  convalescence  from 
acute  fevers.  The  stomach  retains  it  when  no 
other  food!  can  be  taken.  Each  quart  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  four  ounces  of  solid  food  and 
1  to  3  per  cent  of  alcohol.  The  following  table 
gives  the  average  composition  of  milk,  kumiss, 
and  kefir: 


Cows*  milk 

KumioB 

Kefir 

Albaminolcb  (oMeiii.  eto.) 

4 

1 

4 

Butter  tax  

4 

2 

3 

5 

i 

1 

1 

Alcohol  

IH 

I 

W&ter  &nd  Baits  

87 

92 

so 

See  Kbfir. 

SttMHSL,  or  DOPPELEVMMEL,  ddp'el- 
kym'el  (Ger.,  cumin).  A  liqueur  made  ffener- 
ally  from  highly  rectified  alcohol,  flavored  with 
cumin  and  caraway  seeds.  It  is  made  chiefly  at 
Kiga  and  is  much  used  in  Russia,  Germany,  and 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.    See  LiQUinJB. 

Xt^HUEL,  kImM,  Esnbt  Babnabd  (1867- 
,  ).  An  American  geologist.  He  was  born 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  gruluated  from  Beloit 
College  in  1889,  from  Harvard  University 
(AJd.)  in  1892,  and  from  the  University  of 
Chi«go  (Ph.D.)  in  1896.  He  served  as  an 
assistant  geologist  on  the  New  Jersey  State 
Geological  Survey  in  1892-98,  was  assisiuit  pro- 
fessor of  physiography  at  the  Lewis  Institute, 
Chicago,  in  1896-09;  and  became  assistant 
State  geologist  of  New  Jersey  in  1899  and  State 
geologist  in  1902.  He  was  also  appointed  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  New  Jersey  Forest  Commis- 
sion (1906).  From  1807  to  1901  he  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Journal  of  Qeogra^y,  and 
from  1908  to  1913  was  president  of  Oie  Asso- 


ciation of  American  State  Geologists.  His 
papers  deal  with  the  paleozoic  rocks,  tiie  strati- 
graphic  clays,  and  tiie  areal  and  ectmomic  geol- 

ogyof  New  Jersey. 

KUMMEB,  kym'er,  Ebnst  Eouabo  (1810- 
93).  A  German  mathematician,  bom  at  Sorau 
in  Silvia.  He  studied  theology  and  mathe- 
maticB  in  Halle  (1828-31)  and  T«ceived  the 
doctor's  d^ree  in  1832.  He  then  for  10  years 
taught  mathematics  in  the  Gymnasium  at 
Liegnitz,  where  Kronecker  (q.v.)  was  one  of 
his  pupils.  From  1842  to  1855  Kummer  was 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Breslau  and  from 
1855  to  1884  at  Berlin.  From  1874  be  also 
taught  in  the  military  academy  of  Berlin.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Berlin  in  1855  and  in  1857  was  awarded  the 
grand  prize  in  mathematics  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  of  which  he  became  a  foreign 
member  in  1868.  Kummer's  chief  contributions 
to  mathematics  were  in  the  domains  of  the 
hypergeometrie  ( Gaussian )  series  ( Crelle's 
Journal,  vol.  xv),  of  cubic  and  biquadratic  re- 
mainders (in  Crelle,  vols,  xxtii  and  zxxii), 
and  of  complex  numbers.  The  creation  of  the 
theory  of  ideal  numbers  (see  Numbex)  is  due 
to  him,  and  to  the  theory  of  numbers  In  gen- 
eral he  was  an  extensive  contributor.  He  also 
devoted  himself  with  success  to  the  subject  of 
pure  geometry.  In  the  AH^emeine  Theorie  dcr 
Btrahlensyateme  (Crelle's  Journal,  vol.  Ivii)  he 
laid  down  the  principles  applicable  to  the  so- 
called  Kummer  surfaces.  These  are  surfaces  of 
the  fourth  degree  with  18  knot  points  {Knoten- 
punkten,  corresponding  to  double  points  of  a 
curve),  and  16  alngubr  tangent  planes.  The 
points  and  planes  are  so  related  that  each  of 
the  16  planes  contains  six  of  the  points,  and 
through  each  of  the  16  points  pass  six  of  the 
planes.  The  system  of  these  points  and  planea 
is  called  a  Kummer  'configuration.  The  theory 
of  these  surfaces  has  been  studied  by  Cayley, 
Reye,  Lie,  and  others,  and  Borchardt  and 
H.  Weber  have  shown  the  relation  of  this  theory 
to  that  of  hyperelliptio  (Abelian)  functions. 
Besides  the  contributions  already  mentioned, 
Kummer's  writings  include  an  interesting  me- 
moir entitled  Ueher  die  Wirlamg  deg  Luft- 
wideratandes  auf  KSrper  von  verachiedener 
Oeatalt,  inbeaondere  auf  die  Qeachoase  (Abhand- 
lungen  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1875).  For  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  list  of  works,  consult  the 
Jahreshericht  der  deutschen  Mathematiker- 
Vereinigung,  vol.  iii  (Berlin,  1894). 

K17MMEB,  Fbiedbich  Auqust  (1797-1870). 
A  German  violoncellist,  born  in  Meininffen.  aia 
studied  the  cello  under  Doteauer  in  Dresden, 
but  became  an  oboist  of  the  King's  Band  in 
1814.  In  1817  he  became  cellist  in  the  same 
organization.  He  made  several  European  con- 
cert tours,  but  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Dresden,  in  which  city  he  died.  He  composed 
many  concertos  and  fantasias  for  the  cello  and 
wrote  an  excellent  Violoncello  School. 

KimQUAT,  kflmOcwdt  (Cant.  pron.  of  Chin. 
kin  keu,  golden  orange),  Citrua  japonioa.  Small 
shrubby  forms  of  the  orange,  seldom  more  than 
6  feet  hi^,  natives  of  Cochin-China  or  China, 
and  extensively  cultivated  in  Japan,  Florida, 
and  California.  They  endure  more  frost  than 
any  other  oranges  and  in  cultivation  grow  8  to 
12  feet  tall.  The  fruit  is  ovate,  oblong,  or 
spherical,  and  orange-colored.  The  rind  of  the 
kumquat  is  sweet  and  the  juice  acid.  It  is  deli- 
cious and  refreshing.    The  Chin^^  make  an 
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flzoelleiit  sweetmeat  by  preserving  it  in  sugar,  a 
practice  which  is  being  followed  in  the  United 
States.    The  dwarf  habit  and  the  dense  dark- 

fTeen  foliage  make  it  popular  for  pot  culture, 
n  commercial  plantations  it  is  usiwly  budded 
or  grafted  on  Ponoirus  trifoliata  or  some  sweet 
orange  stock.  For  illustration,  see  Colored 
Plate  of  Cttbus  Fbuit.    Consult  Hume,  "The 


Kumquat,"  in  Florida  Eceperiment  Station, 
Bulletm  65  (Lake  City,  1903);  Swingle,  "A 
New  Genus  of  Kumquat  Oranges,"  in  Jour. 
WimA.  Acad.  Bm.,  S  (1916),  No.  S.  pp.  165-176. 
The  kumquats  have  recently  been  grouped  by  one 
authority  into  a  new  genus,  Portttnella.  The 
round  form  is  classed  as  FortuneUa  japonioa, 
and  the  oval  form  as  Fortunella  margarita. 

EUMITNStrBOSr  kO{(-m<RJnMu-raB,  or  EO- 
MUNDTTBOS,  AiAXANDBos  (1814-83).  A  Greek 
statesman.  He  was  born  in  Messenia  and,  after 
studying  for  a  short  time  at  Athens,  returned 
to  his  home  as  a  lawyer.  He  took  part  in  the 
rising  in  Crete  in  1841  and  in  1843  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  General  Grivas  during  the 
September  revolution.  He  was  chosen  deputy 
in  1851  and  was  chosen  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber in  1865.  In  1866  he  became  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  Miaulis  cabinet.  For  his  part 
in  the  plot  against  King  Otto  (1862)  the  new 
revolutionary  government  xmder  George  I  (q.v.) 
made  him  Minister  of  Justice.  Under  Kaoaris 
he  vas  twice  (1864  and  1865)  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  in  1865  became  for  the  first  time 
President  of  the  Ministry,  being  repeatedly 
reappointed  to  the  position  afterward  (the  last 
time  in  1880) .  His  politics  changed  from 
liberal  (before  1862)  to  conservative.  He  was 
especially  anxious  to  develop  gr&dually  the 
parliamentary  power;  but  his  foreign  policy, 
whose  aim  was  to  resist  Turkey  and  extend 
Greek  power,  was  made  impossible  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Constantinople,  and  he  was  forced  to 
resign  (1882).  Consult  Bikglas,  Coumoundouro* 
(Montpellier,  1884). 

KUN'CmJXJlN'QA.  A  peak  of  the  Hima- 
layas, one  of  the  hi^iest  mountains  in  the 
world,  perhaps  «Eceeded  only  by  Mount  Everest 
and  Mount  Godwin- Austen  or  Dapeang  (Ma)>: 
India,  F  3).  It  is  situate  at  tiie  northeast 
comer  of  Nepal,  60  miles  east  of  Mount  Everest. 
lU  height  is  28,156  feet. 

KUOT),  kvnt,  RiCHABD  (1852-1904).  A  Ger- 
man soldier  and  explorer,  born  at  Zielenzig  in 
the  Neumark.  In  1884  he  went  to  Africa  in  the 
employ  of  the  African  Company.  With  Tappoi- 
beck  he  proceeded  inland  to  Leopoldville ;  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1885  be  came  to  the  Mfini  and 
marked  its  upper  course.  A  few  weeks  after- 
ward he  was  severely  wounded  in  a  battle  with 


the  natives.  In  1887  he  was  again  sent  to 
Africa  to  explore  Hbe  southern  part  of  the 
Kamerun  country.  On  this  trip  he  discovered 
the  Nightingale  Falls,  but  hostilities  with  the 
natives  soon  broke  out.  Both  Kund  and  Tappen- 
beck  were  severely  woimded.  Ill  health  forced 
Kund  to  return  to  Germany  in  1890.  The  next 
three  years  he  spent  in  sea  travel,  to  rebuild 
his  health,  and  visited  East  Africa  and  the 
eastern  part  of  India. 

KUNDT,  kvnt,  August  (1838-04).  A  Ger- 
man physicist,  born  at  Schwerin  in  Mecklenburg. 
He  became  privatdocent  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1866.  Two  years  later  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  the  Zurich  Polytechnicum ; 
in  1870  he  went  to  WUrzburg,  in  1872  to  Strass- 
burg,  when  that  university  was  being  organized, 
and  in  1888  to  Berlin,  succeeding  Helm^oltz  in 
the  chair  of  experimental  physics.  Kundt  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  researches  on  sound 
and  discovered  the  method  of  dust  figures, 
which  bears  his  name,  for  determining  the 
Telocity  of  sound  in  gases.  In  addition  to 
inve8t^gations  in  acoustics  Kundt  also  studied 
the  phenomena  of  anonmlous  dispersion  of  light 
in  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments.  He 
showed  that  in  certain  substances  the  order  of 
the  colors  in  the  spectrum  is  reversed,  notably 
certain  liquids,  such  as  cyanine,  mauve,  aniline, 
and  aniline  blue.  The  peculiar  phenomena  of 
jdispersion  exhibited  by  tne  films  of  metals  was 
also  carefully  investigated  in  an  elaborate  re- 
search occupying  over  two  years.  Other  notable 
work  was  the  study  of  the  conduction  of  heat 
and  friction  of  gases,  the  electrical  properties 
of  crystals,  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion in  gases,  and  the  optical  characteristics  of 
metals.  These  and  other  researches  will  be 
found  for  the  most  part  in  Poggendorffs  An- 
nalen,  Wiedemaims  Annalen,  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  PhiU 
oaophioal  Magazine.  His  Torlesungen  iiber  Eib- 
per^itntaiphysik,  edited  by  K.  Scheel,  were 
published  at  Brunswick  in  1903.  Consult  a 
memorial  by  Werner  von  Siemens,  in  Koniglicke 
preuseische  Akademie  der  Wisaeiischaften,  Ab- 
Jumdlungen,  vol.  ii  (Berlin,  1893). 

KUNENE,  k5o-na'ne,  or  CITNENB.  A  river 
rising  in  the  Ovimbundu  Mountains,  Benguela, 
Angola  (Map:  Congo,  B  6).  After  a  southerly 
course  during  which  it  receives  several  affluents, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Chitanda,  it  flows  west- 
ward, marking  the  boundary  between  German 
Southwest  Africa  and  Angola,  and  enters  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  lat.  17°  20'  S.,  after  a  flow 
of  720  miles.  In  its  upper  course  it  has  a  large 
volume  of  water  throughout  the  year,  but  in  its 
lower  course,  which  is  through  a  desert  region, 
it  is  so  completely  dried  up  during  the  dry 
season  that,  after  it  had  been  first  discovered  In 
1824,  it  could  not  be  found  again  until  18S4, 
when  it  was  visited  during  the  wet  season.  This 
phenomenon  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
river  throws  off  several  branches,  which  flow 
southeastward  into  Lake  Etosa,  a  shallow  lagoon 
or  marsh  situated  in  the  desert  of  Damaraland, 
and  partly  to  the  diminution  of  supply  at  the 
sources.  In  the  wet  season  some  of  the  upper 
waters  find  a  passage  to  the  Zambezi  through 
the  Kubango,  which  drains  Etosa.  The  Kunene 
was  probaUy  at  an  earlier  epoch  an  affluent  of 
the  Zambezi  system.  The  regions  between  L^e 
Etosa  and  the  Kubango  and  between  the  Ku- 
bango and  the  Zambezi  have  not  been  thoroughly 
explored.  i 
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KtnrBBSDOBF,  kM'nSrs-dOrf.  A  Tillage  In 
the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  4  miles 
northeast  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  It  Is  noted 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bat- 
tles of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  fought  on  Aug.  12, 
1759,  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  was  oom- 
pletoly  defeated  by  a  combined  attack  of  Rus- 
sians under  Soltikov  and  Austrians  under  Lou- 
don. The  Prussians  lost  18,500  men,  with  al- 
most all  their  artillery  and  baggage,  while 
their  opponents  lost  16,000  men. 

Kima  TS'nr  (or  CE'IN)  WAITO,  kUSng 
tsto  ^rtlng  (1832-08).  A  Chinese  prince  and 
statesman,  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Tao-kwang 
(1796-1820),  and  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien- 
(or  Hsien-)  fung,  who  fled  from  Peking  at  the 
approach  of  the  French  and  British  allies  in 
1860  and  left  Prince  Kung  to  make  the  best 
terms  with  them  he  could.  These  were  em- 
bodied in  the  treaty  signed  at  Peking,  Oct.  24, 
1860,  opening  several  new  ports  and  providing 
lor  diplomatic  representatives  at  Peking.  A 
new  department  for  foreign  affairs  was  also 

?rovided  for — ^the  Tsung-li  Yamen — and,  in 
B61,  Prince  Kung  was  appointed  its  President. 
A  few  months  later  Hien-fung  died  at  Jehol 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  child  of  five. 
Prince  Kung  and  the  Empress  and  Empress 
Dowager  became  regents,  and  the  Prince  also 
was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  Imperial 
Clan  Court.  His  position  was  one  of  great 
difficulty;  practically  every  reform  he  attempted 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  Conservative  party 
forming  his  council,  all  of  whom  were  averse  to 
Western  intrusion  and  ideas,  and  he  was  de- 
feated and  reprimanded  many  times,  but  was 
always  recalled  to  power  after  a  short  lapse  of 
time.  In  1884  his  desire  for  conciliation  in  the 
troubles  with  France  led  to  his  dismissal  from 
office.    He  gave  up  his  hereditary  first  elaas 

Jrincedom  and  remained  in  retirement  until 
894,  when  he  was  recalled  to  be  President  of 
the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  now  the  Waichiaopu,  and 
ordered  to  assist  Li  Hung-chang  in  the  Korean 
difBculty  with  Japan.  He  was  also  placed  on 
the  Grand  Council  at  the  special  request  of 
the  Empress  Dowager.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
China  and  the  world  that  Prince  Kung  died  just 
before  the  reform  movement  of  1808  began.  He 
was  a  statesman  of  ability  and  experience,  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all,  and  was  the  only  one 
able  to  keep  peace  between  the  opposing  factions 
of  the  Manchus  and  the  court.  He  was  fairly 
progressive,  not  opposed  to  moderate  reforms, 
and  could  have  guided  the  Emperor  Kuang-hsQ, 
who  relied  upon  his  help,  into  safe  patlis.  Had 
he  lived,  the  reform  movement  might  have  been 
successful,  and  the  Empress  Dowager's  coup 
d'etat  and  the  Boxer  rebellion  prevented. 

XUNGU  (kiRm'gSu)  CAKE.  A  cake  eaica 
by  the  natives  of  the  Lake  Nyassa  region  in 
Africa,  and  made  from  the  pressed  bodies  of  a 
dipterous  aquatic  insect  of  tne  genus  CorMhra. 

Cf.  AunATLE;  KOO-CUAH-BBB. 

KUNOITB,  k<HIn-g5Cr'.  The  chief  town  of  a 
district  in  the  Government  of  Perm,  Kussia,  on 
the  rivers  Sylva  and  Iren,  68  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  of  Perm  (Map:  Russia,  J  3).  Tanning 
and  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods,  shoes, 
gloves,  mittens,  add  a  kind  of  leauer  overcoats 
are  its  principal  industrlra.  A  considerable 
trade  in  these  articles  as  well  as  in  cereals,  (lax, 
and  tallow  is  carried  on.  Pop.,  1010,  19,638. 
Kungur  was  founded  in  1647. 

SVNIOUNDE,   kTJS'ni-gip/de,   Saint  (?- 


c.1039).  Vnte  of  the  Emperor  Hen^  11  (q.v.) 
and  daughter  of  Count  Si^ried  of  LuxembtiK^ 
According  to  legend  Henry  and  Kunigunde  madb 
a  vow  to  live  as  if  unmarried  and  hence  won 
the  title  of  saints,  but  this  has  been  disproved. 
According  to  another  legend,  Kunigunde's  repu- 
tation having  been  unjustly  assailed,  she  vindi- 
cated herself  by  walking  barefooted  over  hot 
plowshares.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in 
1024,  she  retired  to  the  convent  of  Kauffungen, 
near  Cassel,  which  she  had  founded.  She  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  pious  works  and 
was  canonised  in  1200.  Her  day  is  March  3, 
but  the  year  of  her  death  is  uncertain.  Consult 
Hirach,  Jahrbilcher  des  deutscken  Reichs  tinker 
Heinrich  II  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1862-75),  and  Tous- 
saint,  Qeachichtc  der  keiligen  Kunigunde 
(Paderborn,  1901). 

KXTN-LUNf  kSSn'loun'.    A  mountain  syat^ 
of  Central  Asia.   See  Kpes-luw. 

KOTSnSI0J%  or  KUNHOUJ'.    See  Kanauj. 

KUNTH,  kynt,  Kabl  SioisuimD  (1788- 
1860).  A  German  botanist,  bom  in  Leipzig. 
In  1806  he  entered  upon  a  commercial  career  in 
Berlin,  but  through  the  help  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  (q.v.)  he  was  enabled  to  follow  the 
study  of  botany;  and  in  1813  he  went  to  Paris 
to  classify  and  describe  the  plants  collected  in 
America  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  His 
Synopsia  of  this  herbarium  appeared  in  1822-25. 
He  returned  to  Berlin  in  1819  after  viMts  to 
England  and  Switzerland,  was  made  professor 
of  botany  in  the  University  of  Berlin  and  vice 
president  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1820.  His  works  include :  Flora  Berolinenais 
(1813);  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum 
(1815-28),  descriptive  of  the  results  of  Hum- 
boldt's journeys ;  Lee  Mimoaies  et  autrcs  pianttm 
legumineuM  da  nouveaw  continent  (1819-24); 
Lea  gramin^a  de  VAm^rique  du  Bud  (182&-33)  ; 
Bandbuch  der  Botanik  (1831);  Lehrhuch  der 
Botanik  (1847)  ;  and  a  work  on  monocotyledons 
entitled  Enumcratio  Plantarum  Omnium  hueua- 
que  Cognitarum,  Secundum  Familiaa  yaturalea 
Dispoaita  (1833-50). 

KUNTZE,  kiSonftse,  Johannes  Emil  (1824- 
94).  A  German  jurist,  born  at  Grimma.  He 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  In 
185S  he  was  appointed  professor  there.  His 
most  important  publications  are:  Die  Obligatum 
vnd  Bingularaucceaaion  dea  romiachcn  und  heuti- 
gen  Rechta  (1856);  Der  Wendcpunkt  der 
Jtechtswiaaenaohaft  (1856);  Das  Jus  Respon- 
dendi  in  unserer  Zeit  (1858)  ;  Deutaches  Wech- 
setrecht  ( 1862)  ;  Prolegomena  zur  Oeachichte 
Roma  (1882);  Die  deutachen  Stiidtegriindungen 
(1891);  Zur  Oeachichte  des  rotAiachen  Pfand- 
rechta  (1893);  Der  Cervua  Fractuariua  dea 
r&tmachm  Rechta  (1889). 

KUNWALD,  kS?teMId,  Ebnct  (1868-  ). 
An  Austrian  musical  conductor,  bom  at  Vienna. 
In  1885  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  as  a  student  of  law  and  completed  the 
course  in  1891,  receiving  the  doctor's  degree. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  studied  music  assid- 
uously, piano  with  Leschetizky  and  Epstein 
(1882-86),  composition  with  GrBdener  (1884- 
68).  In  1893-94  he  studied  piano  and  composi- 
tion with  Jadassohn  at  the  Leipzig  O>nservatory 
and  lUflo  acted  as  chorus  master  of  the  Leipzig 
Opera.  In  1895  he  went  to  Rostock  as  conductor 
of  tighter  operas  and  in  1897  to  Sondershausen 
as  regular  operatic  conductor.  From  1898  to 
1907  he  filled  similar  positions  in  £aseii,  HaUp, 
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Madrid,  Frankfori^  Berlin  (Kroll's  Opera),  and 
Nuremberg.  In  1907  he  was  appointed  conductor 
of  the  Berlin  Philhanoonic  Ch-chestra,  where  he 
remained  till  1912.  He  was  then  called  to  Cin- 
cinnati as  conductor  of  the  local  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Under  his  leadership  this  orchestra 
rose  to  a  position  of  prime  importance  amona 
the  great  symphony  organizations  of  the  United 
States. 

KUNZ,  kvnts,  Gbobgg  Fbedebice  ( 1856- 
).  An  American  mineralogist  and  gem  ex- 
pert, born  in  New  York  City.  He  became  gem 
expert  for  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  jewelers, 
and  after  1879  was  third  vice  president  of  the 
firm.  From  1883  to  1909  he  was  special  agent 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  In  im- 
portant capacities  related  to  his  profession  he 
was  connected  with  the  expositions  held  in  Pane 
(1889).  Kimberley  (1892),  Chicago  (1803)> 
Atlanta  (1805),  Omaha  (1898),  Paris  (1900), 
St.  Louie  (1904).  In  1892-98  ho  investigated 
American  pearls  for  the  United  States  Fish 
CommiBsion,  and  he  had  charge  of  precious 
stones  for  the  twelfth  census.  lie  was  made  an 
Officer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  and  re- 
ceived many  other  decorations,  became  honorary 
curator  of  preciona  stones  in  the  American  31u- 
senm  of  Natural  History,  and  was  vice  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
in  1899-1901.  In  addition  ho  was  interested  in 
various  civic  undertakings,  Iiecoming  president 
of.  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society.  He  published  The  Oems  and  Pre- 
cioua  8tonc8  of  North  America  ( 1890) ,  The  Book 
of  the  Pearl,  with  C.  H.  Stevenson  (1908),  The 
Curious  hare  of  Predoua  Stones  (1013) ;  and 
he  contributed  to  periodicals  more  than  200  ar- 
ticles on  folldore,  meteorites,  minerals,  and  gems. 

EUNZE,  kvn'ze,  John  Cmbistopbcb  (1744- 
1807).  An  American  Lutheran  clergyman  *and 
scholar.  He  was  born  at  Artern,  Sa.xony,  was 
educated  for  the  Church  at  Leipzig,  and  in  1770 
went  to  Philadelphia  as  associate  pastor  of  St. 
Michael's  and  Zion  Lutheran  congregations.  In 
1780  he  added  to  his  duties  those  of  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. From  1784  to  1787  and  from  1792 
to  1709  he  held  a  like  chair  in  Columbia,  hav- 
ing removed  to  a  New  York  charge  in  1784. 
Kunze  was  an  excellent  Hebraist  and  a  skilled 
mathematician,  an  advocate  of  English  edu- 
cation for  German  children,  and  publisher  of 
the  first  Bymn  and  Prayer  Book  for  Lutheran 
Churches  in  English  (1795).  He  also  wrote  on 
the  history  of  the  Lutheran  church  and  did  much 
to  introduce  English  into  the  (Jerman  pulpits  in 
America. 

KTTMZITE.    See  Spoduubne. 

XUOPIO,  kv-Op'J-6-  A  government  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Finland,  Russia  (Map:  Russia, 
C  2).  Area,  about  16,498  square  miles,  of  which 
over  16  per  cent  is  lakes.  The  northern  part  is 
covered  with  dense  pine  forests,  and  the  soil  is 
mostly  unfitted  for  f^rlculture.  The  climate  is 
extremely  severe,  the  average  annual  tempera- 
ture being  about  36".  Agriculture  is  in  a  primi- 
tive state,  but  dairying  is  carried  on  extensively. 
The  exploitation  of  the  forests  is  also  an  impor- 
tant industry,  considerable  quantities  of  iron 
are  mined,  and  there  are  engineering,  iron  and 
cheipical  works,  saw  and  paper  mills,  and  dis- 
tilleries in  the  province.  Pop.,  1912,  327,573. 
Capital,  Kuopio. 

KUOPIO.  Hie  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  in  Finland.  Euwia.  situated  on 


the  west  shore  of  Kalla  Lake,  225  miles  north- 
west of  St.  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia,  C  2).  It 
is  regularly  built  and  has  a  fine  park  and  is  an 
educational  centre  of  some  importance.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  and  contains  a  modern  cathedral. 
Pop.,  1912,  15,845. 

EUPBUU,  or  EtTFBILL    See  ElUPBiu. 

KXTB,  ko5r,  or  EUBA,  koS'rit  (Lat.  Cyrus). 
The  lai^est  river  in  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  ris- 
ing in  the  Territory  of  Kaxb,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  6600  feet,  and  flowing  in  a  generally 
southeasterly  direction  past  tlie  city  of  Tiflis 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  into  which  it  falls 
after  a  course  of  830  mites  (Map:  Russia,  0  6). 
It  flows  chiefly  through  a  mountainous  region 
and  drains  an  area  estimated  at  60,000  square 
miles.  The  Aras,  which  prior  to  1806  discharged 
into  the  Kur  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth, 
has  in  great  part  recovered  its  old  estuary  in  the 
Kizil  Agatch  Bay.  Despite  its  turbulent  course 
the  Kur  is  navigable  for  steamers  for  about  130 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

EXTRA,  km'rk,  Lake.    See  Chad. 

EUBAKDA,  kM-ran'dft,  Iqnaz  (1812-84). 
An  Austrian  publicist  and  politician,  born  in 
Prague,  the  sou  of  a  Jewish  bookseller.  After 
journalistic  work  in  Vienna,  Leipzig,  Stuttgart, 
and  Paris,  be  went  to  Brussels,  where  in  1841 
he  founded  Die  Orenzboten,  a  Liberal  political 
and  literary  weekly.  In  1842  he  transferred  its 
editorial  oitice  to  Leipzig,  where  it  subsequently 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Giistav  Frcytag  and 
Julian  Schmidt,  after  Kuranda  had  returned  to 
Austria  and  been  elected  to  the  Frankfort  Par- 
liament in  1848.  He  settled  in  Vienna  and 
founded  the  Ostdeu(«cAe  Post,  a  political  jour- 
nal, which  ceased  to  exist  in  1806.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  to  the  Reichsrat  and  became  one  of 
its  most  prominent  Liberal  leaders.  He  wrote 
Belgien  in  seiner  Revolution  (I84G). 

EUBBSEI,  kSorp'skfi,  Axdbei  Mikoailo- 
viTCH,  Pbince  (1528-88).  A  Russian  soldier  and 
writer.  He  was  a  military  commander  under 
Ivan  the  Terrible  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Kazan.  Being  unfortunate  in  war,  he  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Lithuania,  where  he  entered 
^e  service  of  Sigismund  August,  the  Czar's 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  he  studied  Latin  with 
a  view  to  propagating  the  Orthodox  faith  among 
the  Poles.  Of  much  historical  interest  is  his 
controversial  correspondence  (15G3-79) — half  a 
dozen  letters  all  told — with  Ivan,  whom  he  tried 
to  defeat  by  erudition;  but  the  Czar  was  gifted 
with  superior  talent  for  spontaneous  vitupera- 
tion. Kurbski,  however,  had  his  revenge  in  the 
Life  he  wrote  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  first  his- 
tory  of  its  kind  in  Russia. 

ETTBSISH,  k^r'dlsh.  The  lai^fiuige  spoken 
by  the  Kurds  inhabiting  Kurdistan,  Persia,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Baluchistan.     The  number  of 

fersons  speaking  Kurdish  is  probably  not  far 
rom  2,300,000.  In  character  the  language  is 
Iranian,  but  it  contains  many  loan  words  from 
Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  other  neighboring 
tongues,  llie  old  inflections  of  the  Iranian  have 
been  given  up,  and,  like  the  Persian,  Afghan,  and 
Balucni.  or  e%'en  like  English,  the  language  is 
now  synthetic.  It  is  di%-ided  into  several  dia- 
lects, of  which  the  most  important  are  Luri, 
Kirmanshahi,  Gurani,  Mukri,  and  Zaza,  which 
differ  from  each  other  so  much  as  to  be  some- 
times mutually  unintellipibie.  The  Kurdish 
literature  is  chiefly  oral  and  is  especially  rich 
in  ballads  and  lyrics  as  well  as  in  fairy  stories 
and  beast  fables.   Epics  are  less  developed,  and, 
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as  is  UBual  in  unwritten  literatUTes,  proM  ifl  al- 
most entirely  lacking.  ■ 

Bibliography.  Garzoni,  Grammatica  e  roco- 
bularia  dilla  lingua  kurda  (Rome,  1787);  Kicb, 
narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan  (Lon- 
don, 1837 ) ;  Lercfa,  Forschungen  Uber  die  Kur- 
den  und  die  iranischen  Nordchald&er  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1867-68) ;  Jaba,  Recueil  des  notices  et 
r^its  kourdes  (ib.,  1866);  Prym  and  Socin, 
Kurdische  Sammlungen  (ib.,  1870-90);  Jaba, 
Dictionnaire  kurde-franqais  (ib.,  1879);  Justi, 
Kurdische  Orammatik  (ib.,  1880)  ;  Socin,  "Die 
Sprache  der  Kurden,"  in  Geiger  and  Kubn, 
Chrundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  i 
(StrassbuK,  1896  et  seq.);  Makas,  Kurdische 
Studien  (Heidelberg,  1001);  Mann,  "Kurdisch- 

?erBiache  Forschungen:  Ergebnisse,  einer  t<»i 
901  bis  1903  und  1906  bis  1607,"  in  Per»en  und 
asiatiacken  Tilrkei  ausgefuhrten  Forschungsreise 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1906-09). 

KTTBDISTAN,  kS^dd-stftn'  (Pera.,  land  of 
the  Kurds).  The  name  of  a  region  south  of  Ar- 
menia, in  west  Asia,  extending  in  a  northwest 
and  southeast  direction  through  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  and  the  north- 
western part  of  Persia,  from  about  lat.  34"  to 
39*  H.  and  from  about  long.  38'  to  48'  E. 
(Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  D  2  and  E  3).  It  reaches 
to  Malatia  in  the  west,  borders  on  the  Tigris  in 
the  south,  and  embraces  Lake  Unniah  in  the 
east.  On  the  northern  borders  is  Lake  Van. 
Area,  about  56,000  square  miles.  The  r^on  is 
very  mountainous.  West  of  Lake  Van  there  are 
distinguished  three  principal  and  a  number  of 
secondary  ranges,  inclosing  liigh,  fertile  valleys 
and  forming  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  west  Asia.  As  we  approach  the  Persian 
frontier,  the  country  is  still  more  mountainous, 
the  mountain  masses  intersecting  each  other  in 
every  direction  and  possessing  an  average  ele- 
vation of  not  less  than  10,000  feet,  with  single 
peaks  rising  to  greater  heights.  In  the  Persian 
part  of  Kurdistan  the  ranges  decrease  in  size, 
and  the  proportion  of  open  country  is  much 
larger.  iJong  the  Tigris  extends  a  level  plain. 
Kurdistan  belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  being  traversed  by  numerous 
streams  coursing  south  from  the  Armenian  high- 
lands. Among  the  rivers  which  descend  from 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  to  join  the  Tigris 
are  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab.  The  climate  is 
hot  and  dry  in  the  summer  and  rather  severe  in 
the  winter.  Cereals  and  southern  fruits  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance.  The  region  is  inhabited 
mainly  by  Kurds  (q.v.).  Turkish  Kurdistan  is 
included  mainly  in  the  vilayets  of  Diarbekir, 
Mamuret-ul-Aziz,  Bitlis,  and  van.  The  part  be- 
longing to  Persia  has  a  relatively  small  area. 
In  the  extreme  south  of  this  portion  is  the  town 
of  Kirmanshab.  The  [population  is  probably 
not  far  from  2,500,000.  Kurdistan  is  a  part  of 
ancient  Assyria. 

KUBDS,  k^rdz,  or  ZOOBDS.  A  people 
after  whom  certain  parts  of  Turkey  in  Asia  and 
Persia  have  received  the  name  of  Kurdistan, 
belonging  both  by  language  and  physical  char- 
acters to  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  white  race. 
Physically  they  are  medium-statured,  dark,  long- 
headed, and,  where  not  influenced  by  civiliza- 
tion, harsh-featured  and  of  savage  aspect.  Their 
hospitality  and  other  good  qualities,  including  a 
characteristic  sense  of  honor,  have  been  over- 
clouded in  the  public  mind  by  their  reputation 
as  predatory  thieves  and  agents  of  Turkish  m- 
pression.   The  vaat  majority  of  the  Kurds,  who 


number  about  2,300,000,  profess  Islam,  which 
has  brought  them  into  antagonism  with  the  Ar- 
menians and  other  Christian  peoples  of  their 
environment.  The  history  of  the  Kurds  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
record.  After  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
they  fused  with  the  Medes  and  ultimately  be- 
came Atyanized.  Th^  were  subjugated  by  the 
Macedonians  and  the  Parthians.  Under  the  rule 
of  the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad  the  Kurds  con- 
tinually revolted.  In  the  ninth  centurr  their 
strongest  fortress,  Sermaj,  was  captured  along 
with  the  whole  province  of  Shanrizor.  The 
twelfth  century  marks  the  pinnacle  of  their 
power,  when  they  held  sway  over  the  territory 
from  Khorasan  (q.v.)  to  Egypt.  During  the 
occupation  of  this  region  by  the  Mongulians  and 
Tatars,  the  Kurds  withdrew  to  the  Kurdistan 
Mountains  and  were  only  nominally  ruled  by 
their  successors.  For  later  history,  see  Tdbket. 
Consult:  Millingen,  WUd  Life  among  the  Koords 
{London,  1870) ;  Creagh,  Armenians,  KoordSt 
and  Turks  (ib.,  1880)  ;  Houssaye,  Les  races 
humaines  de  la  Perse  (Paris,  1888);  Chantre, 
^'Les  Kurdes,"  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  Soci€t6 
d'Anthropologie  de  Lyon  (Lyons,  1889)  ;  id., 
Reoherches  anthropologiques  dans  I'Asie  Occident 
tale  (Paris,  1898);  H.  F.  B.  Lynch,  Armenia 
(London,  1901) ;  E.  Percy,  Highlands  of  Asiatio 
Turkey  (ib.,  1906) ;  E.  B.  Soane.  To  Kurdisian 
in  Disguise  (Boston,  1914). 

KttBENBE]^,  kv'ren-b«rK,  Deb  To:f,  or  Deb 
KijBENBEBQEB.  A  German  poet  of  the  twelfth 
century,  of  a  knightly  race  settled  near  Linz  in 
Upper  Austria.  His  16  love  songs,  dating  from 
about  1150-70,  were  edited  by  Wackemagel 
(IS27)  in  Haupt,  Des  Minnesangs  FrUhling 
(Leipzig  1888),  and  in  Bartsch,  Deutsche  lAe- 
derdtchter  (Stuttgart,  1893).  As  they  are  in 
part  composed  in  the  Kibelungen  stanza,  some 
literary  historians,  as  Pfeiflfer  and  Bartech, 
credited  Kttrenberg  with  the  authorship  of  the 
Nibelungenlied  in  its  original  version.  Consult : 
Kiirenberg  und  die  Jiibelungen  (Stuttgart, 
1874) ;  Eugen  Joseph,  Die  FrUhzeit  des  deut- 
schen  Minnesangs,  Quellen  und  Forschungen, 
part  Izxix  (Strassbiir^  1886);  Btthring,  Das 
KUrenherger  Liederbu^  (Amstadt,  1001-02). 

KTIBO,  ki^rg.  A  province  of  Britl^  India. 
See  Coo RQ. 

KUBOANS,  kSSr'ganz.  The  name  applied  to 
ancient  sepulchres  and  grave  mounds  found  in 
various  regions  of  European  Russia  and  Siberia. 
The  dolichocephalic  t^e  of  the  Transbaikal 
Kurgans  is  thought  by  some  to  be  related  to 
the  Hakkas,  whom  they  regard  as  the  best 
modern  representatives  of  the  primitive  Chinese. 

KTJBIA  MTTRTA  (k?^r&-&  m(55'r«-&)  IS- 
IiANDS.  A  group  of  five  islands  situated  off 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  H  8).  They  aggregate  29  square  miles 
in  area,  are  barren,  are  inhabited  by  a  few 
families  of  Arabs,  and  contain  deposits  of  guano. 
They  were  ceded  to  England  by  the  Sultan  of 
Oman  in  1854  as  a  landing  place  for  the  Red 
Sea  telegraph  cable. 

KTTBILE  (kTTQ'rIl)  ISLANDB  (from  Buss. 
kuriti,  to  smoke;  so  called  from  the  active  vol- 
canoes in  the  group;  in  Japanese,  Chishima, 
thousand  isles).  A  chain  of  about  32  isliuida 
of  volcanic  origin  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
belonging  to  Japan  and  lying  between  Kam- 
chatka and  Yezo  (Map:  Japan,  A  4  to  E  2). 
Some  of  the  peaks,  as  Chikuratski  (6400  feet), 
Blakiston  (4400),  Matua  (6120),  Milne  (6660). 
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are  rich  in  forests.  They  form  one  of  the  11 
provinces  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hokkaido, 
the  other  10  being  in  the  island  of  Yezo.  Ana, 
8153  squaie  miles;  coast  line,  1496  miles;  pop. 
(est.),  3000.  The  chief  exports  are  flsh  and 
furs.  The  islands  were  discovered  by  tbe  Dutch 
navigator  De  Vries,  and  occupied  by  Cossacks 
in  1766,  though  frnn  ancient  times  claimed  by 
Japan.  After  a  long  diplomatic  strife  Japan 
obtained  in  1875  those  held  by  Russia  in  ex- 
change for  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin.  The 
principal  islands  are  Itorup,  Kunashiri,  I^a- 
miuhiri,  and  Shumshu.  In  1890  a  Japanese 
eommeici&I  company  began  the  settlement  and 
eonu&enual  development  of  these  islands. 

KUSLSO,  VSS^Ti'nii,  SHirncHiBO,  Visoount 
(1852-  ).  A  Japanese  diplomat,  of  a  Fu- 
kuoka  samurai  family.  After  graduating  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School  be  entered  the  Japa- 
nese diplomatic  service  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  1881,  becoming  vice  chief  of 
the  Investigation  Bureau  in  1886.  In  1804-96 
he  was  Minister  to  the  United  States  and  se- 
eurod  in  1894  tiie  signature  of  the  treaty  under 
which  the  United  States  gave  up  the  principle 
of  extraterritoriality  as  applied  to  Japan.  Ku- 
rino  was  Minister  at  Rome  (1896),  at  Paris 
(1897-1901),  and  at  St.  Petersburg  up  to  the 
eve  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  and  from  1906 
to  1012  he  was  the  first  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
France. 

KUB-ISCHES  HAFF,  kil^r'rtsh-es  hELf.  An 
extenaiTe  lagoon  separated  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
1^  a  bar  of  sand  called  the  Kurische  Nehrung. 
from  1  to  2  miles  in  width.  The  lagoon  extends 
nearly  60  miles  along  the  coast  of  East  Prussia, 
from  Labiau  to  Meniel,  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  Baltic  by  the  Memel  Deeps,  a  channel 
about  1000  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep  (Map: 
Germany,  J  1).  Its  greatest  breadth  at  the 
south  extrraiity  is  about  23  miles,  but  its  aver- 
age bi«adth  is  not  over  14  miles.  The  water 
of  the  Kurisches  Haff  is  fresh,  as  it  receives 
a  number  of  streams,  among  which  is  the  lar^ 
river  Niemeft,  or  Memel.  The  water,  which  is 
shallow  and  silting  rapidly,  does  not  permit  of 
much  nse  of  the  lagoon  as  a  highway  of  com- 
merce. 

EUBLAKD,  koSr^ant.  See  Cottbland. 
KUItNAH,  kTI5r'n&,  or  aTTBNAH.  An  Egyp- 
tian village  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  oppo- 
site Karnak,  in  about  lat.  25°  50'  N.  In  the 
vicinity  stands  the  temple  built  ^  Set!  I  in 
honor  of  Ammon  of  Thebes  and  of  Seti's  father, 
Ramses  I.  Some  of  the  reliefs  and  inscriptions 
were  added,  after  the  death  of  Seti,  by  his  son, 
Ramses  II.  Originally  tbe  temple  was  ap- 
proached through  two  successive  courts,  but 
only  traces  of  these  are  left.  A  portico,  its 
roof  supported  by  eight  lofty  columns,  forms 
the  facade  of  the  temple.  The  rear  wall  of  the 
portico  is  covered  with  reliefs  and  is  pierced 
by  three  doors.  The  central  door  {^ves  access 
to  a  hypostyle  hall  with  six  sculptured  columns, 
,  into  which  three  chambers  open  od  either  side. 
The  walls  of  the  hall  and  of  the  chamber  are 
adorned  with  reliefs  representing  Seti  I  and 
Ramses  11.  A  door  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ball 
leads  to  the  sanctuary,  on  the  walls  of  which 
Seti  1  is  depicted  offering  incense  before  the 
sacred  ram  of  Ammon.  The  sanctuair  contains 
four  square  pillars  and  is  flanked  by  several 
chambers.  The  door  on  the  right  of  the  portico 
leads  to  the  hall  of  Ramses  II,  which  originally 
cont&ii^  10  columns,  but  only  traces  of  them 


remain.  The  door  on  tbe  left  of  the  portico 
(rives  entrance  to  a  vestibule,  into  which  open 
three  chambers,  the  walls  of  which  are  ridily 
decorated  with  reliefs.  A  door  to  the  left  of 
the  vestibule  opens  upon  a  narrow  corridor 
leading  to  several  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the 
building.  One  of  the  rooms  contains  reliefs  ex- 
ecuted in  the  time  of  Ramses  II;  the  rest  are 
in  ruins.  CJonsult  Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Thebet  (London,  1835),  and  Mariette,  Voyage 
dans  la  Haute-Bgypte  (2d  ed,.  Paris,  1893).' 
See  also  Thebbs. 

EVBNBEBOSB,  kvm'berg-er.  Febdinaitd 
( 1823-70 ) .  A  German  novelist  and  critic,  bom 
and  educated  in  Vienna.  His  literary  reputa- 
tlOTi  is  largely  due  to  the  novel  Der  Amerika- 
mUde  (1856),  which  describes  the  experiences  in 
America  of  Nikolaus  Lenau  (q.v.)  under  the 
name  of  Moorfeld  and  is  distinctly  unflattering 
to  American  life.  His  other  novels  include  Der 
Ilaustyrann  (1876),  the  Novellen  (1861-62  and 
1878),  and  the  posthumous  collection  published 
by  Lauser  in  1803.  He  wrote  three  dramas, 
Catilina  (1856),  Firduti  (1865),  and  Quintin 
MesHs.  His  critical  and  political  writings  in- 
clude lAtterarische  Herzensaachen  (1877),  which 
shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  European  literature. 
Consult  Mulflnger,  EUrnbergert  Roman  der 
Amerikamude  (Philadelphia,  1903). 

EUBODA,  koS-rj/dft,  Kitotaka,  Count 
(c.1835-1900) ,  A  Japanese  statesman,  bom  in 
Satsuma.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  fight- 
ing of  1868  bmA  completed  the  subjugation  of 
the  rebds  in  the  naval  operations  at  Hakodate 
(q.v.).  Later  be  did  much  to  raise  tbe  standard 
of  education  of  the  women  of  Japan.  Becom- 
ing Minister  of  tbe  Department  for  the  Coloniza- 
tion and  Development  of  the  Hokkaido — the 
island  of  Yezo,  plus  the  Kuriles — he  visited  the 
United  States  and  secured  a  staff  of  scientific 
men,  who  under  his  direction  did  much  towards 
developing  the  country.  Out  of  the  survey  of 
Yezo  grew  the  geological  survey  of  Japan,  first 
begup  by  Raphael  l^mpelly  (q.v.)  and  carried 
on  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Smith  Lyman  (q.v.).  In 
1874  Kuroda  was  appointed  an  Imperial  Coun- 
cilor and  in  1876  went  to  Korea  and  made  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  commerce.  In  1877  he  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  Imperial  troops  in 
suppressing  the  Satsuma  rebellion.  In  1889, 
when  the  constitution  was  promulgated,  he  was 
Pronier  of  the  Empire.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1900  he  was  president  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

KUBOKI,  kv-ronc^  Tamsada,  Cou:n-  ( 1844- 
1023).  A  Japanese  soldier,  born  at  Kagoshima 
in  the  Province  of  Satsuma.  He  fought  in  the 
Restoration,  entered  the  Imperial  army  as  cap- 
tain in  1871,  took  part  on  the  Imperialist  side 
in  the  Satsuma  rebellion  in  1877,  and  in  the 
Chino-Japanese  War  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Wei-hai-wei  in  February,  1895.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  general  in  1903.  As  commander  of  the 
First  Army  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of 
1004-05,  he  overran  Korea  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war  and  on  May  1,  in  the  battle  of  the 
Yalu,  gained  the  first  of  the  brilliant  series  of 
Japanese  victories  on  land.  He  took  part  in  all 
the  great  battles  of  the  war,  Liao-Yang,  Shaho, 
and  Mukden.  In  July,  1906,  he  was  appointed  ex- 
traordinary inspector  general  of  the  army  and 
later  became  general  of  toe  second  reserve.  For 
bis  military  services  he  was  created  Baron  after 
tbe  war  with  China  and  Count  after  the  war 
with  Russia.  See  Russo-JAPANBaE  Wab.  t 
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KUBOPATKIN,  kSG'rthp&tnc^n,  Aletei  Ni- 
KouTEViTcn  (184&-1925).  A  Rugsian  general. 
He  entered  the  army  at  16,  fouglit  with  distinc- 
tion in  Turkestan  in  1865-08,  and,  after  paestng 
through  the  acad(;my  of  the  general  staff,  fought 
aa  a  volunteer  in  Algeria  (1874)  and  in  the 
following  year  was  diplomatic  agent  at  Kashgar. 
During  a 'campaign  in  Central  Aaia  {1876)  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  General  Skobeli^v,  as 
whose  chief  of  staff  he  participated  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  From  1879  to  1883 
he  commanded  the  Turkestan  rifle  brigade,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  during  the  campaign  against 
the  Tekke-Turkomans  in  1880-81  by  a  forced 
march  of  600  miles  to  Geok-Tepe  and  the  atorm- 
ing  of  that  important  fortress.  In  1890  he  be- 
came lieutenant  general  and  Oovemor  of  the 
Transcaspian  territories  and  in  1898  Minister 
of  War.  In  February  of  1904  he  was  ordered 
to  Manchuria  to  assume  supreme  command  in 
the  East,  in  a  war  to  which  as  Minister  he  was 
strongly  opposed  on  account  of  Russia's  unpre- 
paredness.  (See  Russo-Tapanese  Was.)  After 
the  battle  of  Mukden  (March,  1905)  he  was  re- 
lieved of  the  chief  command  in  favor  of  General 
Linievitrh,  whom  at  his  own  request  he  suc- 
ceeded in  command  of  the  first  Manchurian 
army.  He  wrote  accounts  of  the  RusBO-Turkish 
War  (1879,  1884),  of  the  conquest  of  the  Turko- 
mans (1899),  and  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
(1906),  the  last  of  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
Russian  government.  For  his  all-important  con- 
nection with  the  Far-Kastem  War,  consult  Story, 
The  Campaign  icith  Kuropatkin  (London,  1904), 
and,  especially,  Kuropatkin's  own  account.  The 
Russian  Army  ond  tke  Japanese  War  (New 
York.  1909). 

KmtO  SHZO,  ko^rt  sh^d  (Jap.,  black  tide). 
A  great  current  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  wash- 
ing the  soutlieastern  shores  of  Asia.  It  has 
its  source  in  the  north  equatorial  current, 
which,  flowing  westward,  is  partially  deflected 
by  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Formosa  and  takes 
a  northerly  course  into  the  Eastern  Sea.  Here 
the  Kuro  Shio,  under  the  influence  of  the 
southwesterly  monsoon,  bears  off  to  the  north- 
east pest  the  shores  of  the  Japan  Archipelago, 
gradually  taking  a  more  easterly  direction  and 
merging  with  the  drift  that  crosses  the  Paciflc 
between  lat.  40°  and  60°  N,  The  color  of  the 
stream  is  a  deep  blue.  Its  temperature  is  5° 
to  12°  above  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
sea  at  a  given  latitude,  and  its  velocity  varies 
from  1  to  3.5  miles  per  hour.  The  rate  of  flow 
varies  with  the  seasons;  during  the  late  spring 
and  summer  months  it  is  accelerated  by  the 
southwest  monsoons,  while  the  prevailing  north- 
easterlies  that  blow  from  September  to  March 
retard  or  wholly  obliterate  the  current.  A 
branch  of  the  Kuro  Shio  passes  into  the  Yel- 
low Sea  and  a  second  branch  into  the  Japan 
Sea;  but  it  sends  off  no  arm  northward  through 
the  Bering  Sea,  as  has  been  commonly  supposml, 
the  northerly  current  of  the  Bering  Sea  being 
due  to  local  conditions.  It  does  not  affect  the 
climate  <of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Nortii  America. 
Consult  Wild,  Thalassa  (London,  1877),  and 
Report  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  for 
1880  (Washington,  1882). 

KUBOTCHKIN,  kJS5-r6ch'kIn,  VASiLilf  Stb- 
PANOViTCK  (1831-75).  A  Russian  satirical  poet 
and  journalist,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg,  He 
served  in  the  army  and  later  in  the  Bureau  of 
Transportation,  and  aa  early  as  1855  attracted 
attention  with  bis  translations  of  B^ranger.  In 


1859  he  launched  the  first  Russian  comic  jour- 
nal, which  he  called  Iskra  (The  Spark),  which 
exercised  great  influence  in  molding  popular 
social  opinion.  His  collected  works  appeared  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1897. 

KUBBACHEE,  kOr-rft'ch^.  A  district  and 
town  of  British  India.   See  Karachi. 

XtfBSCHNEB,  kvrsh'nSr,  Joseph  ( 1853- 
1902).  A  German  author  and  editor,  bom  at 
Gotha.  At  first  engaged  in  mechanical  engi' 
neering,  he  afterward  studied  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  Besides  several  publications  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  German  theatre, 
he  edited  successively  in  Berlin  and  Stuttgart 
a  considerable  number  of  literary  monthlies, 
yearbooks,  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  also 
editor  of  the  Deutsche  Nationallitteratur,  a 
critical  et^lection  in  222  volumes  of  much  that 
is  best  in  German  literature  from  the  very  be- 
ginning down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  was  most  widely  known  as  the 
editor,  after  1883,  of  the  AUgemeiner  deutscher 
Litteraturkalender  (Stuttgart,  1879  et  seq.), 
an  annual  hit^aphical  record  of  all  German 
authors  and  their  works.  His  original  writings 
include:  Konrad  Ekhof  (1872);  Bayreuthcr 
Tagebuchbldtter  (1876);  Heil  Kaiser  dirf 
(1897);  Frau  Musika  (1898);  China  (1901); 
Kaiser  Withelm  II.  als  Boldat  und  Seemann 

KUBSS,  kvrsk.  A  government  of  central 
Rusua,  adjoining  Little  Russia.  Area,  about 
17,937  square  miles  (Map:  Russia,  E  4).  The 
surface  is  only  slightly  elevated  and  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  river  valleys.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  its  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  cli- 
mate is  moderate.  Agriculture,  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants,  is  carried  on  io  a 
ver^  crude  way.  Considerable  quantities  of 
grain  are  exported.  Rye,  wheat,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, and  oats  are  the  chief  cereals;  potatoes 
are  grown  for  distilling,  and  beetroot  is  also 
raised  to  some  extent.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  only  slightly  developed;  the  chief 
industrial  eatablishmeats  are  sugar  and  flour 
mills,  distilleries,  and  oil  presses.  The  house 
induBtriee  of  the  district  are  very  varied,  rang- 
ing from  icons  and  toys  to  boots  and  baskets, 
but  th^  yield  little  b«yond  what  is  neceasaiy 
for  domestic  consumption.  Pop.,  1912,  3,133,500. 
Capital,  Kursk. 

KURSK.  The  capital  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  small 
river  Kur  and  on  the  railway  line  from  Mos- 
cow to  Kharkov,  280  miles  Boutb-southwest  of 
the  former  town  (Mi^:  Russia,  E  4).  It  is 
built  largely  of  wood.  It  has  a  cathedral  and 
two  monasteries,  that  of  the  Annunciation  con- 
taining a  much  venerated  icon  of  l^e  Virgin,  an 
object  of  much  pilgrimage,  especially  on  the  first 
Friday  after  Whitsunday,  when  it  is  escorted 
to  a  neighboring  monastery  by  thousands.  A 
great  fair  is  also  held  here  each  year.  Its  edu- 
cational institutions  comprise  two  Gymnasia,  a 
.  seminary  for  teachers  and  .for  priests,  and  a 
school  of  geodesy.  Tanneries,  caudle,  soap,  and 
tobacco  factories,  flonr  mills,  distiUeries,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  cattle,  and 
hides,  furnish  occupation  to  the  larger  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Pop.,  1912,  83,330. 
Kurak  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century  and  was 
pillaged  by  the  Tatars  in  1240. 

KTTBTZ,  kvrts,  Johann  Heinbich  (1809- 
90),  A  German  theologian,  bom  at  Montjoie 
in  the  governmental  district  of  Aix4|;ChapeUe. 
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He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and 
Bonn.  From  ISSO  to  1870  he  was  professor  of 
Church  history  at  the  University  of  Dorpat.  Hia 

works  include:  Lehrbuch  der  heiligen  Qetohiohte 
(1843);  Die  ckristliohe  Retigionslehre  (1844); 
Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  (1849);  Der 
Brief  av  die  Hebriier  erklart  (1869). 

KUBZ,  kvrts,  Heinbich  (1806-73).  A  Ger- 
man criLic  and  historian  of  literature,  born  in 
Paris  and  educated  at  Leipzig  and  Paris.  He 
studied  Chinese  under  Abd  R^muset  and  pub- 
lished many  articles  on  Chinese  literature,  sueh 
as  Buckdrvckerei  und  Buchhandel  in  China 
(1828),  Ueber  die  neuere  Poeaio  der  Chinesen 
(1828),  and  M&moire  sur  l'4tat  politique  et 
religieux  de  la  Chine,  2S00  ana  avant  notre  h'e 
(1830).  He  became  a  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  editor  of  the  Journal  Asiatique,  and  a 
collaborator  on  the  Chinese  dictionary  which 
had  been  begun  Inr  Basile.  The  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  called  him  back  to  Germany,  and  in 
Munich  lie  became  docent  of  Chinese  and  editor 
of  the  periodical  Bayema  Deputiertenkamm&: 
At  Augsburg  his  management  of  Die  Zeit  brought 
about  his  imprisonment  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  translated  a  Chinese  epic  under 
the  title  Das  Blumenblatt  (published  1836). 
Upon  his  relcase-from  prison  (1834)  he  went  to 
Switzerland  and  became  professor  of  German  at 
Saint-Gall,  and  later  at  Aarau,  where  he  was 
librarian  also,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  stody 
of  German  literature.  His  most  important  work 
is  the  Geschichte  der  deutacken  Litteratur  (7th 
ed.,  1876),  which  treats  the  theme  in  the  prag- 
matic manner  and  is  valuable  because  of  the 
abundant  biographical  material  and  the  iudi- 
cioua  selections  from  the  various  authors. 
Amon^  his  other  works  mention  should  be  made 
of  handbuch  der  poetischen  NationalUtteratur 
{ 1S40-43 } ,  Handbuch  d«r  deutsckm  Proaa 
(1945-46),  Die  deutache  Litteratur  im  Elaaaa 
(1874);  of  his  Deutsche  BibUothek  (1862-68), 
in  which  he  edited  the  Esopus  of  Burkhard 
Waldis,  the  Simplicianische  Schriften  by  Grim- 
melshausen,  Fiachart's  Dicktungen,  and  Wick- 
ram's  liollwagenbuchlein;  and  of  the  critical 
editions  of  Schiller  (1867-68)  and  Goethe 
(1868-70). 

KUBZ,  Heemann  (1813-73).  A  German 
poet,  novelist,  and  translator.  He  was  bom  at 
Keutlingen,  WQrttemberg,  was  educated  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Maulbronn,  and  after- 
ward studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen.  From  1843  to  1848  he 
edited  an  illustrated  weekly  at  Karlsruhe,  then, 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  Liberal  Democratic 
organ  Der  Beobachter  in  Stuttgart,  and  in  1863 
was  made  librarian  of  the  University  of  Tubin- 
gen. He  wrote  two  interesting  novels,  Schillert 
Heimatjahrv  (2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  18S7;  illust.  ed., 
1905)  and  Der  Sonnemoirt  (2d  ed.,  9  vols., 
1862).  Of  bis  many  excellent  translations, 
those  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  furioao  (1840;  new 
ed.,  with  Dora's  illustrations,  1881)  and  of 
Gottfried  von  Strassburg's  Tristan  und  Isolde, 
with  an  original  conclusion  of  his  own  (1844; 
3d  ed.,  1877),  are  the  most  important.  Hia 
literary  and  historical  essays  include  Zu  Shake- 
apeartB  Lehen  und  Sehalfm  (1868)  and  Au$  den 
Tagen  der  Schmach:  OegctUektahilder  aua  der 
Mtlaeszeit  (1871);  and,  with  Paul  Heyse,  he 
edited  Deutscher  Novellensohatz  (1870-74)  and 
Tfovellmtchatz  des  Aualandes  (1872-74),  two 
admirable  collections  of  the  best  short  stories 
in  Gernum  and  foreign  literature.  His  collected 
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works,  edited  by  H^yse,  appeared  in  10  volimes 
(1874-75);  onnplefce  works,  12  volumes  (1904). 
Consult  I.  Knrz,  Hennmm  Eum  (Munich, 
1906),  and  article  in  the  Allgemeine  deutsche 
Biographie,  vol.  xvii  (Leipzig,  1883). — Hia 
daughter  Isolde  (1853-  ),  born  in  Stutt- 
gart and  later  resident  in  Florence,  also  be- 
came a  poet  and  story-teller  of  note.  Her  writ- 
ings include:  Flcrentiner  Novellen  (18!)0) ;  Ital- 
ienische  Erz&hlungen  (1895);  Von  dazumal 
(1900);  Die  Btadt  des  Lebena:  Bohilderungen 
aus  der  fiorentinischen  Renaistance  ( 1002 ) ;  Jfeue 
CMiohte  (1905);  Lebenafluten  (1907);  Die 
Kinder  der  LUith  (1908)  ;  Florentinische  Erin- 
nerungen  (1909) ;  Qeneaung  und  andere  ErsSM' 
ungen  (1912). 

KTTS.   See  KaoNDS. 

KUBAN  (k^^n)  STOCK.  A  small  linguis- 
tic group  of  tribes  on  the  Coos  River  and  Bay 
and  mouth  of  the  Coquille  River,  on  the  coast 
of  Oreeon.  They  call  themselves  Anasiteh. 
Most  Of  the  survivors  are  located  under  govern- 
ment care  on  the  Siletz  A^;ency.  Various  names 
have  been  given  to  them  in  the  past:  Ka-us  or 
Kwo-Kwoos,  by  Hale ;  Ko-wes,  by  Milhau ;  Ccx>k- 
Koo-oose,  h^  Lewis  and  Clark ;  Ka-us,  by  La- 
tham. While  Gatschet  mentions  the  following 
tribes  or  villages:  Anasiteh  or  Hau-nay-sitch, 
Melukitz,  and  Mulluk  or  Lower  Co<}uiUe,  DorsOT 
divides  them  into  the  following  villages:  Mul- 
luks,  mouth  of  the  Coquille  River;  Na<;umi  or 
Masumi,  south  of  the  (3oquilIe  River;  Melukitz, 
north  of  Coos  Bay;  and  Anasiteh,  or  Hannay- 
sitch,  south  of  Coos  Bay.  The  cliief  interest  in 
the  Kusan  peoples  is  concerning  their  ori^n. 
They  are  wedged  in  between  the  Athapascan  and 
Yakonan  trib^  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  like  many 
other  fading  stocks  on  this  coast,  and  hear  no 
known  relationship  with  any  other  people.  Con- 
sult: Indian  Affairs  Report  (Washington,  1860)  ; 
Bancroft,  Native  Races  (New  York,  1874); 
Txoelfth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology (Washington,  1890);  Lewis,  Tribes  of 
the  Columbia  Valley  and  the  Coast  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1900). 

EUSI,  koo'se,  or  COOSY.  A  northern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ganges,  India,  rising  in  the  Hima- 
layas of  Nepal  and  flowing  at  ^rst  south  and 
tiiea  southeast  through  Nepal.  At  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Aran  it  turns  southward  and,  after 
entering  Behar,  joins  the  Ganges  below  Bhegal- 
pur.  Its  length  la  325  miles,  but  it  is  uniit  for 
navigation  on  account  of  its  rapid  course  and 
destructive  floods. 

KUSKOKWIM  (kQB^fi-kwIm)  BIVEB.  A 
stream  rising  in  the  glaciers  of  the  McKinley 
Range  of  mountains  and  Sowing  southwesterly 
into  Bering  Sea,  tiie  second  largest  river  in 
Alaska,  with  drainage  basin  of  nearly  50,000 
square  miles  (Map:  Alaska,  0  5).  It  is  about 
700  miles  in  length  and  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats to  the  forks,  500  miles  from  the  mouth. 
The  development  of  the  Innc^o  mining  district 
has  greatly  increased  the  importance  of  the 
Kufikokwim  valley,  which  is  now  dotted  with 
mining  camps  and  trading  establishments.  The 
United  States  has  subserved  the  interests  of  the 
natives  by  the  establishment  of  schools  and  by 
the  introduction  of  reindeer.  The  principal  na- 
tive settlements  are  Akiak,  government  school; 
Kinak,  school,  423  deer;  Quinhagak,  school,  521 
deer;  and  Bethel,  school,  and  the  largest  number 
of  reindeer  in  Alaska,  the  herds  there  and  near 
aggregating  4714  head.  The  government  rail- 
way system,  lately  authorized  by  Cwigresa,  will. 
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bring  the  upper  parts  of  the  vaUey  in  railway 
communication  witih  tiie  south  coast  of  Alaska. 

KirSNETSK.    See  Kuznetsk. 

EU8SEWITZKT,  kus'^Tlt'skl,  Sesgki  Alex- 
ANDBOVicu  (1874-  ).  A  Russian  musical 
conductor  and  contrabass  virtuoso,  born  at 
Vialini  Volotchk.  Having  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  the  con3er\'atory  of  the  Moscow  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  he  became  a  teacher  there 
and  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra  ia 
1900.  After  a  concert  tour  of  Germany  in  1003 
he  was  pronounced  the  greatest  contrabass  vir- 
tuoso since  Dragonetti  (q.v.),  and  a  second  tour 
in  1906  was  almost  sensationally  successful. 
But  instead  of  continuing  this  career  he  returned 
to  Russia  and  there  organized  a  symphony  or- 
chestra of  75  picked  players,  with  which  he  gave 
every  winter  a  series  of  concerts  in  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg  (Fetrograd).  Beginning  with 
the  summer  of  1909,  he  instituted  a  regular  an- 
nual concert  tour  along  the  Volga,  doing  real 
pioneer  work.  He  composed  a  concerto  for  con- 
toabass  and  orchestra. 

EUSSHAtTL,  kys'moul,  Adoij'  (1822-1902). 
A  German  physician,  born  at  Graben  and  edu- 
cated at  Heidelberg.  There  he  was  assistant  for 
some  time  and  wrote  the  valuable  work.  Die 
Farbenerscheinungen  im  Grunde  dea  tnensch- 
lichen  Augea  (1845).  In  1857  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor and  director  of  the  clinic  at  Heidellwrg, 
and  afterward  he  held  chairs  in  Erlangrai  (ISSO-* 
fi3),  Freiburg  (1863-70),  and  Strassburg  (1876- 
89).  He  then  retired  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
was  professor  emeritus  until  his  deatii.  Kuss- 
maul  devised  much  apparatus  for  use  in  internal 
therapeutics  and  in  1867  introduced  the  use  of 
the  stomach  pump.  In  the  realms  of  physiol- 
ogy, psychiatry,  toxicology,  and  especially  in- 
ternal medicine,  he  was  an  able  and  industrious 
investigator.  Among  his  more  important  publi- 
cations are;  Vntermchungen  fiber  daa  Seelen- 
lehen  dea  neugehormen  Menschen  (3d  ed.,  1896) ; 
XJeher  den  konetitutionellen  Merkurialismua,  eto. 
(1861);  Zicanzig  Briefe  Uber  Menackenpocken- 
und  Kuhpockenimpfung  (1870);  Die  Storungen 
der  Sprache :  Verauch  einer  Pathologie  der 
Sprache  (1877),  which  by  many  is  considered 
his  most  remarkable  work,  and  a  translation  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Ziemmsen's  Cyclopedia 
of  Practical  Medioine  (Kew  York,  1887);  and 
an  interesting  autobiography,  i/'ui^enffertnnerwt- 
gen  einea  alien  Arztea  (6th  ed.,  1909). 

KttSSNAGHT,  kys'nAat.  A  village  in  the 
Canton  of  Schwyz,  Switzerland,  situated  on  an 
arm  of  Lake  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi, 
near  the  spot  where  William  Tell  is  said  to 
have  shot  Geseler  (Map:  Switzerland,  CI).  It 
has  a  statue  of  Tell,  and  near  by  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle  which  tradition  calls  Gese- 
ler's.    Pop.,  1900,  3572;  1910,  3981. 

KttSSNEB-COUDEBT,  kv8'n6r-kiRi'd«r', 
AiiAUA  ( T~  ) .  An  American  miniature 
painter.  She  was  born  (Kilssner)  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  obtained  her  artistic  training 
in  New  York  City.  In  1896  she  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  she  soon  achieved  great  suc<»sb. 
Among  her  sitters  were  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(Edward  VTI),  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
Lady  Warwick,  and  many  other  members  of  the 
nobility.  She  also  spent  rame  time  in  Russia, 
where  she  executed  miniatures  of  the  Czar, 
Czarina,  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  in  1899  she  went  to  South  Africa  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  Cecil  Rhodes.    After  her  mar- 


riage in  1900  to  Capt  Charles  D.  Coudert,  of 
New  Yor^  she  practiced  miniature  painting  in 
that  city. 

SirSTENDJE,  ku-stCn'je,  or  Conbtantza. 
A  seaport  of  Rumania,  situated  on  the  Black 
Sea,  a  little  over  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  G  2).  It  has 
a  number  of  churches  and  mosques  and  is  the 
Beat  of  many  foreign  consular  agents.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  mnnmercial  importance  as  the 
maritime  terminal  of  the  Rumanian  railway 
system  and,  since  the  completion  of  the  harbor 
improvements  b^un  in  1896,  is  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  centres  of  the  Kingdom.  Pop.,  1899, 
12,725;  1912,  26,628.  Kustendje  is  the  ancient 
Tomi,  Ovid's  place  of  exile;  rcchristened  Con- 
stantiana  in  honor  of  the  sister  of  (Tonstantine 
the  Great  in  the  fourth  century  Aj>.  At  Ku- 
stendje terminates  Trajan's  Wall,  a  remnant  of 
the  old  R<Hnan  fortifications. 

Kt^TENULND,  kv'sten-mnt,  Coast  Dis- 
TBICT8,  or  LiTTOBALK.  A  name  applied  to  the 
Austrian  erownlands  of  Istria  and  GUrz  and 
Gradiaca,  and  the  city  of  Triest,  with  its  ter- 
ritory (Map:  Austria,  C  4).  These  crownlanda 
have  their  own  diets;  but  there  is  a  common 
superior  administration  at  Triest,  represented 
by  a  governor  and  judicial  and  financial  depart- 
ments. Area,  3077  square  miles.  Pop.,  IMO, 
756,546;  1910,  894,457. 

£t)BT19rEB,   kyst'nSr,   Kabl   Tueodoe  ton 

(1784-1864).  A  German  theatrical  manager, 
born  at  Leipzig.  He  studied  law  there  and  later 
at  Gfittingcu  and  from  1817  to  1828  was  man- 
ager of  the  Stadttheater  (Leipzig).  As  director, 
Bubsequentiy,  of  the  Court  Theatre  in  Munich 

(1833-42),  and  as  intendant  general  of  the 
royal  theatres  in  Berlin  (1842-51),  his  artistic 
qualities  and  superior  business  ability  proved  of 
great  value  in  bringing  about  important  reforms 
in  the  technical  and  economic  conditions  of 
theatrical  matters.  Dramatic  authors  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  initiation,  conjointly  with 
Holbein,  in  1845,  of  royalties.  His  Vxerund- 
dreiaaig  Jahre  meiner  Theaterleitung  (1853)  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
theatre.  King  Louis  I  of  Bavaria  made  him 
Privy  Councilor  and  conferred  nobility  upon  him 
in  1837. 

KttSTBIN,  ki)3-tr§n',  or  OtJBTBIN.  A  town 
of  the  Pro%-ince  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  and  a 
fortress  of  the  first  rank,  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Oder  and  Wartbe,  52  miles  east  of 
Berlin  (Map:  Prussia,  F  2).  It  consists  of  the 
main  town  within  the  fortifications,  between 
the  two  rivers,  one  suburb  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oder  and  the  other  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Warthe.  It  has  a  handsome  town  hall  and 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  tombs  of  Margrave 
Johann  and  his  wife  Katharina.  There  are  ma- 
chine works  and  manufactories  of  copper  and 
brass  ware,  fire-extinguishing  apparatus,  pianos, 
roofing  paper,  vehicles,  furniture,  cigars,  lumber, 
creosoted  block,  briclu,  malt,  and  potato  mesiL 
Pop.,  1900,  16.473;  1910,  17,600.  Frederick  the 
Great  was  detained  a  prisoner  here  by  his 
father.  In  1808  KOstrin  was  surrendered  with- 
out a  blow  to  the  French,  who  retained  it  until 
1814. 

TTTTTATA   ktS^J-tl'i,  or  KTJTAHXA.    A  town 

of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Brusa,  about  70  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of 
Brusa  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  B  2).  It  is  poorly 
built,  but  has  a  large  number  of  mosques  and 
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seroral  Christian  churches.  The  chief  prodoeta 
are  a^icultural,  the  once  exten^ve  pottery  in- 
dustry being  almost  extinct.  In  the  vicinity 
are  obtained  considerable  quantities  of  meer- 
schaum. The  trade  is  considerably  facilitated 
the  railway  lines  connecting  Kutaia  with  Angora 
and  Constantinople.  Pop.  ( est. ) ,  about  25,000, 
consisting  of  Mohammedans,  Greeks,  and  Ar- 
menians. Kutaia  is  noted  for  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  here  between  Egypt  and  Turkey 
on  May  4,  1833. 

KUTAIS,  kOS-tls'.  A  government  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Transcaucasia,  Russia, 
with  an  area  of  8145  square  miles  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, F  6).'  The  surface  is  extremely  mountain- 
ous, and  agricultural  land  is  scarce.  The  region 
is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Rion  and  its  tributaries; 
it  has  a  warm  climate,  the  annual  tranperature 
averaging  58*".  Kutais  is  known  as  one  of  the 
world's  sources  of  manganese;  it  has  also  de- 
posits of  lead,  copper,  and  coal.  Com,  wine,  and 
tobacco  constitute  the  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Stock  raising  is  of  great  importance, 
while  manufacturing  industries  are  practically 
unknown,  although  a  little  silk  is  produced. 
Owing  to  its  great  fertility,  this  government  is 
the  most  densely  populated  in  Transcaucasia, 
having  in  I9I2  a  population  of  1,025,300.  Most 
of  the  inhabitanta  belong  to  various  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Russians  constituting  only 
about  1  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  religion  the 
population  is  about  86  per  cent  Greek  Orthodox 
and  the  remainder  chiefly  Mohammedan.  Cap- 
ital, Kutais  (q.v.). 

KUTAIS.  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  in  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rion,  115  miles  west-northwest  of 
Tiflis,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  (Map: 
Russia,  F  6 ) .  It  has  two  Gymnasia  and  a  semi- 
nary for  teachers.  Its  ruined  eleventh-century 
cathedral  is  the  finest  piece  of  Georgian  archi- 
tecture known.  Hats  and  silk  are  the  chief 
manufactures.  Pop.,  1911,  57,361,  including  a 
number  of  Armenians  and  Jews,  who  are  mostly 
engaged  in  trade.  Kutaia  ia  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  of  the  Caucasus  and  is  identified  with  the. 
Kotatision  of  Procopius.  It  became  Russian  in 
1810.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  several 
ancient  fortresses. 

KUTENAI,  k3S<'te-nA  (properly,  KutonAqa). 
A  small  group  or  confederacy  of  tribes  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  stock  (Kitunahan),  formerly 
occupying  the  narrow  valleys  along  Kootenai 
River  and  the  Arrow  Lakes,  on  both  sides  of  the 
British  Columbia-Montana  boundary,  and  now 
chiefly  gathered  upon  reservations  in  the  same 
region.  There'  is  evidence  that  they  formerly 
lived  in  the  eastern  plains  and  were  driven  inro 
the  mountains  by  the  Blackfeet.  Their  extenuon 
southward  into  Montana  dates  from  their  peace 
with  the  Flatheads,  about  100  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  two  tribes  have  been  friends  and  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  make  joint  expeditions 
annually  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  buffalo.  They  lived 
in  tepe«s.  From  their  earliest  acquaintance 
with  the  whites  they  were  noted  for  their  hon- 
esty and  good  qualities.  No  special  study  of 
these  Indians  has  been  published.  They  ntunber 
in  all  about  lOOO,  of  whom  538  reside  in  western 
Montana  and  Idaho,  the  others  in  adjacent  parts 
of  Canada.    Consult:  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  "Re- 

e»rt  of  the  Kootenay  Indians  of  South  Eastern 
ritish  Columbia,"  in  Report  of  the  British 
Astooiation  for  the  Adoanoement  of  Sdmce, 


(London,  1892),  and  John  Madean,  Oanat^n 
Savage  Polk  (Toronto,  1896). 

KUTHA  KANOIK.    See  HiMAr.AYA. 

KUTTBNBEBO,  ki^t'ten-bftrK.  A  mining 
town  of  Bohemia,  45  miles  east-southeast  of 
Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  2).  Of  its  churches, 
the  most  notable  ia  the  uncompleted  Gothic 
church  of  St.  Barbara,  dating  from  the  end  of  ' 
the  foorteentii  century.  The  old  Walscher  Hof 
was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the  Bohemian 
kings.  In  its  mint  the  first  Bilbergroachen  was 
coined  in  1300.  There  are  also  an  old  town  hall, 
barracks,  an  Ursuline  convent,  an  artisans'  and 
agricultural  school,  and  manufactures  of  sugar, 
spirits,  beer,  vinegar,  machinery,  organs,  and 
textiles.    Pop.,  1900,  14,799;   1910,  15,542. 

KUTUSOV,  koS-tS^lr'sdf,  Mikhail  Ilauono- 

VITCH    Go  I-E  NTS  HTOH  KV,    PBHTCB   OP  SlCOLKNSK 

(1745-1813).  A  Russian  field  marshal,  bom  in 
St.  Petersbui^.  He  entered  the  army  when 
young  and  rose  rapidly.  He  took  part  in  the 
campaign  against  Poland  (1764-69),  fought  the 
Turks  in,  1770,  again  in  1771-72,  served  luider 
Suvarov  in  1789  and  1790,  and  was  made  succes- 
sively Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Governor 
of  Finland,  and  Governor  of  St.  Petersburg 
(1801).  He  was  appointed  in  1805  to  tiie  ccHn- 
mand  of  the  First  Army  Corps  against  -the 
French.  In  November  of  that  ^ar  he  was  vio- 
iorious  over  Marshal  Mortter  at  Dttmstein.  Ho 
was  in  command  of  the  allied  &Tmy  under  the 
Emperor  Alexander  at  Austerlitz  (Dec.  2, 1805). 
After  the  defeat-  at  Austerlitz  he  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  Kiev.  In  1811-12  he  com- 
manded the  Russian  army  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks  and  succeeded  Barclay  de  Tolly  in 
1812  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  against 
the  French,  lost  the  battle  of  Borodino  (q.v.), 
but  gained  a  great  victory  over  Davout  and  Ncy 
at  Smolensk.  He  carried  on  the  campaign  to  its 
successful  termination;  but  his  strength  was 
KEhausted,  and  lie  died  at  Bunzlau,  April  28, 
1813.  In  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  monu- 
ments were  erected  in  his  memory.  Consult 
Friedrich  Von  Bucholtz,  "Der  Feldmarschal, 
FUrst  Kutusow  Smolenskoi,"  in  Oesohichte  der 
europditohen  Staaten,  vol.  ii  (Berlin,  1814),  and 
J.  H.  Sefanitzler,  La  Ruesie  en  J81X:  RoatoptohMO 
et  Koutoiuof  (Paris,  1863). 

KUTZXITO,  kv'taing,  FaiEOBlCH  Trauqott 
(1807-93).  A  German  botanist,  bom  at  Ritte- 
burg  in  Thuringia.  He  studied  natural  history 
at  Halle  and  traveled  in  southem  Europe,  es- 
pecially studying  the  flora  of  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  from  1838  to  1883  he  taught  natural  science 
at  Nordhausen.  In  his  GrundsUge  der  philo- 
aophiachen  BotarUk  (1851-52)  there  are  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  origin  of  species  similar  to  the 
ideas  later  advanced  by  Darwin.  Besides  the 
above,  he  published  several  oQier  works  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

KUTZTOWN,  kyts'toun.  A  borough  in  Berks 
Co.,  Pa.,  18  miles  west-southwest  of  Allentown, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  K  6).  The  Keystone  State  Normal 
School  is  here,  and  there  is  a  public  park.  The 
borough  has  a  large  foundry,  marble  and  gran- 
ite works,  knitting  mills,  and  manufactures 
flour,  shoes,  hosiery,  silk  goods,  shirts,  etc.  The 
borough  owns  the  electric  plant.  Pop.,  1900, 
1328;   1910,  2360. 

KUVEBA.    See  Ktjbera. 

KUXHAVEN,  ki^s-hfi'fen.  A  seaport  of 
Germany.    See  Cuxhavew. 

KUYPBB,  koi'pSr,  Abbaham  (1837-1020).. 
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A  J>uieb  statesman  and  theologian,  born  in 
Maaasluis  and  educated  at  Leyden.  His  father 
was  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed' church ;  the  eon 
received  a  difficult  country  charge  at  Beest  in 
1863  and  five  years  afterward  went  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  b^an  his  struggle  for  the  indcpend- 
enpe  of  the  Reformed  church.  In  1870  he 
became  pastor,  in  Amsterdam,  of  the  largest 
congregation  in  Ifolland.  There  he  grew  more 
and  more  engrossed  in  politics.  He  undertook 
to  edit  Dc  Standaard  in  1872,  and  in  this  con- 
servative secular  journal,  as  well  as  in  bis 
religious  organ,  the  Uerout,  opposed  modernism, 
which  he  considered  an  enemy  of  Christianity, 
or,  in  his  own  phrase,  of  Calvinism.  Thus  be 
became  the  logical  political  successor  of  Groen 
van  Prinsterer  and  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1874,  but  was  forced  to  resign  soon  afterward. 
His  political  purposes  were  sketched*  in  0ns  Pro- 
gram (1879).  In  1880  he  established  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam  and  in  1886  definitely 
broke  with  the  national  church  and  formed  the 
Free  Reformed  church.  He  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1897,  carried  through  the  great  Con- 
servative and  Clerical  alliance  between  Calvinist 
and  Catholic  parties,  and  in  1901,  as  leader  of 
this  fusion,  formed  a  cabinet  in  which  he  took 
the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  Owing  to  his  re* 
actioaary  policy  in  the  matter  of  public  educa- 
tion, his  party  was  defeated  at  the  polls  in 
June,  1903,  and  he  resigned  in  the  following 
month.  At  various  times  thereafter  he  was  in 
Parliament  and  in  1907  was  Minister  of  State. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  Netherland  Coun- 
cil for  Internationalism  in  1911.  Kuyper  lec- 
tured in  Hie  United  States  at  20  places,  hia 
Stone  lectures  at  Princeton  (1898)  on  Calvinism 
being  published  the  next  year.  He  received 
various  government  decorations,  and  honorary 
degrees  from  several  universities.  His  Encyclo- 
padia  of  Sacred  Theology  { Encyclopaedie  der 
heilige  godgelecrdhcid,  1898;  2d  ed.,  1908-10) 
and  his  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1900)  were 
translated  into  English  by  H.  DeVries.  In 
Church  history  his  important  work  is  an  edition 
(published  in  186G)  of  the  Polish  reformer  John 
k  Lasco.  Among  Kuyper'a  other  writings  arei 
In  Jesus  ontslapen  (2d  cd.,  190(t)  ;  Om  de  Otiifo 
Wereldsee  (1907-08);  Partemmtaire  redevoer- 
ingen  (1008-10) ;  Practijk  der  godsnUigheid 
(1910). 

KUTUNJTK.    See  Koyuxjik. 

KUZNETSK,  k()oz-nyStsk',  or  KUSNETSK. 
The  capital  of  a  district,  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Government  of  Saratov,  Russia,  situated  on 
the  river  Truyer,  over  280  miles  north-northeast 
of  Saratov  (Map:  Russia,  0  4).  It  produces 
leather,  rope,  and  tallow,  and  carries  on  some 
trade  in  grain.  Pop.,  1912.  22,605.  There  is  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  Government 
of  Tomsk,  West  Siberia. 

KVICAIiA,  kve-ehftIA,  Jan  (1834-1908).  A 
Bohemian  classical  scholar  and  politician.  He 
was  born  at  MUncbengrlltz  in  Bohemia,  studied 
at  Prague  and  at  Bonn,  and  in  1859  was  made 
professor  of  classical  literature  at  Prague.  His 
philological  writings  include:  Czech  translations 
of  Herodotus  and  Sallust;  Beitriiqe  sur  Kritik 
und  Erklarvng  dea  Hophokles  (1864-09);  Ter- 
gilstudicn  (1878);  Studien  zu  Euripides  (1H79); 
\eue  Bcitrdge  eur  Erkliirung  der  .Ends  (18S1). 
In  1881,  as  a  member  of  the  Bolirmian  I>iot,  lie 
introduced  the  so-called  Lex  Kvidala,  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  separate  schools  for  German  and 
Czech  children,  and  was  prominent  in  the  agita- 


tion which  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague  into  a  German  and  a  Bohemian 
university. 

KWAKItTTL,  kwa-k«-o55tl'  ( incorrectly, 
KwAWKEwLTH  and  Qoacolth).  A  group  or 
confederacy  of  tribes  of  stronf^ly  differentiated 
Wakashan  stock  (q.v.),  living  m  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  closely  cognate  Ifailtzuk  on 
both  sides  of  (^een  Ciiarlotte  Island,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  on  the 
posite  sliorc  of  British  Columbia.  Among  more 
than  20  subtribes  Uie  best  known  are  the  Kwa- 
kiutl  proper,  near  Fort  Rupert,  Nimkiah,  Kos- 
kimo,  Mamalilikulla,  Tsawatienuk,  and  Tanaktut. 
They  are  distinguished  for  devotion  to  the 
custom  of  potlatch  (q.v.),  which  is  hy  some  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  with  them,  and  for 
their  peculiar  social  organization,  according  to 
which  the  whole  active  government  is  under  the 
control  of  secret  societies.  They  have  the  gen- 
tile or  clan  system,  but  with  the  descent  in  the 
male  line.  There  are  three  social  ranks — the 
hereditary  chiefs,  the  middle  estate  or  burgesses, 
and  the  third,  who  are  chiefiy  slaves  and  their 
descendants.  The  middle  class  is  made  up  of 
the  members  of  the  secret  societies,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  such  societies  to  which  a 
man  belongs  the  greater  is  his  standing  and  in- 
fluence. The  third  or  lowest  class  consists  of 
those  who  are  not  members  of  any  secret  society, 
and  who  are  in  consequence  shut  out  from  any 
part  in  councils  or  other  State  affairs.  The  can- 
didate for  initiation  must  submit  to  severe  vigil, 
fasting,  and  torture,  and  distribute  numerous 
presents  to  eacli  one  taking  part  in  the  ceremony. 
Tlie  greatest  of  all  is  the  hamataa,  or  cannilial 
society,  to  which  no  one  can  be  admitted  until 
be  has  been  a  member  of  a  lower  society  for 
eight  years.  Women  may  become  members  and 
have  also  their  own  societies. 

Having  an  unlimited  food  supply  of  fish,  veni- 
son, seal  meat,  and  berries,  and  being  comfort- 
ably housed  after  the  manner  of  the  Northwest 
coast  tribes  generally,  and  moreover  regarded 
by  all  their  neighbors  as  the  guardians  of  the 
ancient  priestly  rites,  the  Kwakiutl  are  strongly 
conservative  and  opposed  to  all  the  methods  and 
relipon  of  the  white  man,  althoupli  they  are 
very  law-abiding,  f'onault  Franz  Boas.  "Social 
Organization  and  Secret  Sorietiea  of  the  Kwa- 
kiutl Indians,"  in  United  Sltatcit  \^atioti<Jl  Sfu- 
seum.  Annual  Report  (Washington,  189.'j),  and 
"The  Kwakiutl,"  in  American  Museum  of  Nat' 
ural  History,  Memoirs,  vol.  viii  (New  York, 
1900).   

KWANG-CHOWFTT,  kwnng'ehiVfuo'.  The  na- 
tive name  of  the  Chinese  city  called  by  foreign- 
ers Canton  (q.v.). 

KWANOSI,  kwang'ae'  (CTiin.,  broad  west). 
An  inland  province  of  south  Cliina,  lying  to  the 
west  of  Kwangtung.  It  is  liounded  on  the  south 
by  a  portion  of  Kwangtung  and  the  northeast 
part  of  Tongking,  on  the  west  by  Yunnan,  and 
on  the  north  by  Kweicbow  and  Hunan  (Map: 
China,  J  7).  Its  southerly  parts  are  traversed 
by  branches  and  spurs  of  the  Nan-shan  Range, 
an  offshoot  of  the  great  mountain  masses  of 
Tibet,  which  stretehes  through  Kwangtung  to 
the  coast  range  of  Fukien.  It  is  the  least 
populous  and  the  poorest  province  of  China.  It 
is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Si-kiang,  or  West 
River,  which  lias  numerous  tributaries,  some  of 
tlipm  of  considerable  length.  This  river  rises  in 
Yunnan,  and  after  a  course  of  1000  miles  de- 
bouches into  the  China  Sea  below  Canton.  All 
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the  activity  and  the  principal  centres  of  popala- 

tion  are  in  the  east  and  southeast.  Besides 
grain  it  produces  for  export  casBia,  cassia  oil, 
and  medicines.  It  has  almost  a  world  monopoly 
of  aniseed.  The  province  is  rich  in  minerals,  but 
these  are  undeveloped.  The  mountains  to  the 
northeast  also  furnish  some  timber.  Its  great* 
est  trading  centre  is  Wuchow  (pop.,  65,000), 
on  the  Si-kiang,  near  the  border  of  Kwangtung, 
and  200  miles  above  Canton.  This  is  an  open 
port  and  has  a  Chinese  maritime  custome  sta- 
tion. It  has  considerable  steamer  traffic.  Nan- 
ning,  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  was  volun- 
tarily opened  by  China  in  1907.  Another  open 
port  is  Lungehow,  on  the  Tongking  frontier.  The 
capital  is  Kweilinfu  (q.v.).  Area,  77,200  square 
miles;  pop.,  6,425,000,  including  many  Hakkas 
{<;^.v.),  but  exclusive  of  many  members  of  ab- 
original tribes  called  Miaotse,  who  etill  maintain 
a  sort  of  independence  in  the  mountains.  A 
number  of  these  Miaotse  are  partly  civilised  and 
live  in  communities  by  themselves  iinder  govern' 
ment  supervision.  Tlie  people  of  Kwangsi  are 
among  the  most  turbulent  in  China.  The  great 
Taiping  relKllion  began  in  this  province,  and 
there  was  another  serious  rebellion  in  1903-05. 

KWANO-Stt,  kwang'sSi?',  or  KTTANG-HBtt 
(brilliant  succession)  (1872-1908).  The  reign 
title  of  T^ai  T'ien,  the  ninth  and  second-last 
Manchu  Emperor  of  China.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ch'un  I-hwan  (commonly  known  as  Prince 
Ch'un),  the  seventh  son  of  the  Emperor  who 
reigned  as  Tao-kwang  and  who  died  in  1850. 
Kwang-sil  was  bom  in  1872  and  was  selected  as 
Emperor  by  the  Empress  Dowagwr  Tzu-hsi  in 
1875,  at  the  death  of  her  son,  the  childless  Em- 
peror Tung-chih.  During  his  minority  the  Em- 
press Dowager  was  R^ent,  which  she  contlnu^ 
to  be  until  1880,  when  she  voluntarihr  handed 
over  the  reins  of  government  to  Kwang-sU, 
Kwang-sti  was  throughout  his  life  dominated  by 
and  in  fear  of  the  masterful  Tzu-hsi,  except  for 
the  brief  era  of  reform  in  1898.  Jle  was  frail  in 
health,  rather  timid,  and  extremely  youthful- 
looking,  even  in  middle  age.  Although  ambi- 
tious for  the  welfare  of  China,  his  reign  was  a 
aeries  of  national  humiliations.  Chief  among 
these  was  the  war  with  Japan  over  Korea.  China 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated  on  land  and  sea 
and  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Korea,  besides  ceding  the  Liaotung  peninsula 
(later  retro<;eded  by  .Tapan  through  the  interven- 
tion of  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  in  China's 
bclialf),  the  Pescadores,  Formosa,  and  to  pay  an 
indemnity  of  200,000,000  taels.  As  the  weak- 
ness of  China  was  thus  revealed  to  the  world, 
Germany  seized  Kiaochow  (Tsingtau),  because 
of  the  murder  of  two  priests,  and  leased  It  for 
99  years.  Russia  followed  by  demanding  and 
receiving  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  England  Wei- 
haiwei  and  the  Hongkong  Extension,  and  France 
Kwangchow  Wan.  The  Emperor  was  much  af- 
fected by  these  disasters  and  saw  that  radical 
reforms  were  necessary  to  save  China.  He  had 
read  a  number  of  foreign  books,  including  the 
Bible,  and  was  determined  to  model  China  on 
Western  civilization.  To  aid  him  in  this  woric, 
he  appointed  K'ang  Yu-wel,  a  modem  Chinese 
scholar  and  reformer,  as  his  chief  adviser.  Un- 
fortunately the  reforms  attempted  were  too 
sweeping  and  violent.  The  chief  opposition 
came  from  the  Manchus,  who  culled  upon  the 
Empress  Dowager  to  resume  control,  wliich  she 
had  relinquished  in  1889.  A  plot  of  the  Emperor 
to  seize  and  imprison  Tzu-hsi  failed,  and  the 


result  was  the  coup  d'£tat  of  1898.    A  violent 

reaction  set  in ;  reformers  were  beheaded  or 
banished,  and  Kwang-sU  was  practically  deposed. 
In  a  decree  he  was  forced  to  appoint  the  Em- 
press Dowager  as  coadministrator,  and  with  that 
act  his  reign  was  virtually  ended.  The  forces  of 
reaction  continued  until  1899-1900,  when  the 
Boxer  rebellion  proved  to  the  Empress  Dowager 
that  the  old  aystem  was  no  longer  possible.  The 
result  was  manj'  reforms,  such  as  Kwang^Q  had 
tried  to  establish  and  failed,  and  which  were 
now  necessary  in  the  effort  to  save  the  Manchu 
monarchy.  Tzu-hsi  continTied  in  power  until  her 
death  (Nov.  15,  1008),  a  day  after  the  d«niBe 
of  Kwang-sU.  His  successor  was  HsUan-tsung, 
a  child  three  years  old,  and  the  last  Manchu 
Emperor  of  China.  He  abdicated,  Feb.  12,  1912, 
in  favor  of  the  Republic. 

KWANOTtTNa,  kwHng'tvng'  (Chin.,  broad 
east).  The  most  southerly  of  the  six  maritime 
provinces  of  China  proper,  bounded  on  the  south- 
east and  south  by  the  China  Sea,  on  the  west  by 
Kwangsi,  and  on  the  north  by  Hunan,  Kiangsi, 
and  Fukien'(Map:  China,  K  7).  About  two- 
thirds  of  its  area  of  79,466  square  miles  are  cov- 
ered hy  moderately  high  mountains,  the  chief 
ridges  of  which^icnown  as  the  Nan-ling  and 
Meiling — extend  along  the  northern  boundary, 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  Siang 
and  Kan,  which  flow  north  to  the  Yang-tse  and 
the  North  and  East  rivers,  which  have  their 
origin  in  Kiangsi  and  flow  south,  the  former 
joining  the  West  River  from  Yunnan  and 
Kwangsi  at  the  town  of  Samshni  (Three  Rivers) 
to  form  the  Chu-kiang,  or  Pearl  River,  on  which 
Canton  is  situated,  and  the  latter  flowing  into 
the  Chu,  a  little  lower  down.  Samshui  stands 
at  the  apex  of  a  great  delta,  which  is  intersected 
by  numerous  navigable  branches  and  creeks  of 
the  West  and  Chu  rivers  and  forms  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  part  of  the  province.  The  other 
important  river  of  the  province  is  the  Han,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  back  of  Fukien  and  falls 
into  the  sea  near  Swatow  (q.v.).  The  coast  line 
is  much  broken,  and  islands  are  numerous.  The 
largest  of  these  is  Hainan  (q.v.).  Another  of 
importance  is  Honfj^ong  (q.v.).  There  are  two 
prominent  peninsulas:  that  on  the  south,  sepa- 
rated from  Hainan  by  only  a  few  miles,  is  called 
Iicicbow  and  forms  a  department  of  the  same 
name;  that  on  the  southeast  forms  the  Depart- 
ment of  Kowlung  (or  Kowloon),  .^76  square 
miles  of  which  were  leased  to  Great  Britain  in 
1898  for  99  years,  and  are  known  as  the  Kowloon 
Extension. 

The  province  Is  rich  geologically.  (Toal  is 
found  in  three  different  sections.  As  now  mined, 
it  1b  of  i>oor  quality,  but  is  much  nsed  by  the 
natives,  especially  in  the  iron  and  steel  works 
of  Fatshan   (q.v.).    Iron  ore  is  found  in  20 

filaces,  and  silver  mines  were  worked  at  one 
ime.  The  chief  commercial  products  are  silk 
and  silk  fabrics,  which  represent  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  exports;  tea,  cassia  and 
cassia  buds,  matting,  75  per  cent  of  the  annual 
output  being  exported  to  New  York;  firecrack- 
ers, palm-leaf  fans,  chinaware,  and  pottery,  that 
of  Shekwan  being  the  beat.  Ginger  is  widdy 
grown,  both  on  the  hillsides  and  in  fields,  and  a 
great  "preserving"  industry  is  carried  on  at  Can- 
ton, with  large  exports.  Other  noted  preserves 
are  chowchow  (bamboo  shoots),  pineapple,  and 
kximquat.  Other  products  are  sugar,  tobacco, 
galangal,  turmeric,  betel  nuts,  coconuts,  agar- 
agar,  and  fragrant  woods  from  Leichow  and 
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Hainan,  Chinaroot  and  staraniseed,  and  various 
oils.  Great  quantities  of  rice  are  grown,  but  not 
enough  for  toe  population,  and  some  half-million 
tons  are  Imported  annually. 

The  open  porta  of  the  province  are  Canton, 
Swatow,  Sunshui,  Pakhoi,  Kongmoon,  and 
Kiimgchow.  The  ceded  territories  are  Hong- 
kong and  Bfocao.  The  leased  territories  are 
Kwangchow  Wan  and  Kowloon  Extension.  There 
are  two  Chinese  customs  stations,  at  Kowloon 
City  and  at  Lappa,  for  the  control  of  the  junk 
trade.  Kwangchow  Wan,  opposite  Hainan,  was 
leased  to  France  for  99  years  in  1898  and  de- 
clared a  free  port  in  1902.  Macao  (q.v.),  some 
miles  below  Canton,  has  been  a  Portuguese 
pease Bsion  since  the  Treaty  of  1887.  The  Can- 
ton-Hankow Railway  line,  when  completed,  will 
pass  through  the  provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Hu- 
nan, and  Hupeh,  a  distance  of  730  miles.  The 
capital  of  the  province  is  Kwangchowfu,  better 
known  as  Canton.  Kwangtung  early  became 
known  to  Europeans.  The  Arab  voyagers  came 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century;  the  Portuguese 
first  arrived  in  1517,  and  a  British  fleet  of  mer- 
cbanimaa  sailed  into  the  Canton  River  in  1657. 
In  1684  was  established  the  factory  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  popiilation  is  about  32,- 
000,000,  which  includes  about  3,000,000  Hakkas 
(q.v.)  and  a  great  many  aborigines.  The  people 
are  industrious  and  capable  and  pursue  innumer- 
able handicraft  industries.  For  population  and 
facts  about  important  cities  in  the  province,  see 
separate  titles. 

KWANTO,  kvfta^t^  (Sinico-Japanese,  bar- 
rier east).  A  name  loosely  applied  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  main  island  of  Japan  wliich  lies  east 
of  the  Hakone  Mountains,  referring  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Hasshu,  or  Eight  Provinces, 
which  were  assigned  by  Hideyoehi  to  lyeyasfl. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the  "barrier" 
lay  farther  west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kyoto,  and 
in  those  days  the  Kwanto  meant  the  whole  re- 
gion  lying  to  the  east  of  that. 

XWANTUITO,  kw&n'tvng'  (Chin.,  barrier 
east).  A  name  loosely  applied  to  that  part  of 
China  which  lies  east  of  the  "barrier,"  meaning 
more  particularly  the  barrier  of  Sbanhaikwan, 
where  the  great  wall  juts  into  the  sea,  but  prob- 
ably also  to  the  barrier  which  is  supposed  to 
divide  Mongolia  from  Manchuria,  and  is  com- 
monly laid  down  on  maps  as  "palisades,"  though 
no  palisades  exist.  In  this  sense  it  would  in- 
clude the  two  provinces  of  Kirin  and  Shing-king. 

KWAN-TIN,  kwan'yen'  { Chin.,  sound -re- 
garding, i.e.,  prayer -hearing,  a  translation  of 
^t.  avalokiteSvara,  down-gazing  lord,  pi^ng 
lord,  misread  avalokitaavara,  down-gazing  sound, 
sound-regarding).  A  mythical  Bodhisattva,  or 
Buddha  elect,  who  is  worshiped  in  Sikkim, 
Nepal,  and  Tibet  imder  the  name  Avaiokita,  or 
Avalokiteshvara ;  in  China  under  the  name  of 
Kwan-yin,  or  Kwan-shih-yin,  and  in  Japan  as 
Kwan-non,  or  Kwan-se-on.  In  the  first-men- 
tioned group  of  countries  this  deity  is  invested 
exclusiTOly  with  male  attributes,  but  in  China 
and  Japan  with  fonale  attributes — a  change  of 
sex  which  seems  to  date,  in  China  at  least,  from 
the  twelfth  century  and  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  The  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet 
is  a  living  incarnation  of  Avaiokita,  the  patron 
deity  of  the  country  and  the  protector  of  the 
faithful.  One  of  his  many  names  is  Maha- 
Karuna  (the  great  pitier).  In  China  and  Japan 
Kwan-yin  (Kwan-non)  is  known  as  the  Goddess 
of  Mercy.  Her  worship  ia  very  popular.  One  of 


her  names  is  Pa-nan -kwan-yin,  or  the  compas- 
sionate goddess  who  succors  those  who  are  er- 
poeed  to  the  eight  kinds  of  suffering.  As  the 
Sung-tse  Kwan-yin,  she  is  the  Giver  of  Sons  and 
hence  is  much  worshiped  by  childless  married 
women.  Sometimes  sne  is  represented  with  3 
or  8  or  II  faces,  or  witii  1000  eyes  and  1000 
arms;  the  faces  saxd  eyea  indicating  her  omnis- 
cience and  the  arms  her  omnipotence.  In  China 
the  island  of  Pu-to,  near  Cbusan,  is  q^ecially 
dedicated  to  Kwan-yin,  and,  as  it  dates  fr<Hn  the 
year  915,  many  images  with  male  attributes  are 
found  there. '  Thousands  of  monks  and  other 
worshipers  from  all  parts  of  China,  as  well  as 
from  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  visit  the  place  annu- 
ally. The  worship  of  Kwan-yin  is  peculiar  to 
tiiat  development  of  Buddhism  which  is  called 
Mahayana,  or  the  Great  Conveyance.    See  Ma- 

HATANA. 

Consult:  Eitel,  Handbook  for  the  Studmt  of 
Chinese  Bwldhitm  (Hongkong,  1870);  Edkins, 
Chinese  Buddhism  (London,  1880) ;  Lloyd,  "The 
Development  of  Japanese  Buddhism,"  in  Tnins- 
aetions  of  the  Aaiatio  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  xx 
(Yokohama,  1894);  VfaditHl,  The  Buddhitm  of 
Tihet  (London,  1895)  ;  W.  E.  Griffis,  The  Re- 
ligiom  of  Japan  (New  York,  1895). 

KWEICHOW,  kwa'chou',  Chin.  pron.  -chC, 
or  KUEICHOn  (Chin.,  honorable  land).  "The 
Switzerland  of  China,"  an  inland  province, 
bounded  on  the  southwest  by  Yunnan,  on  the 
northwest  and  north  by  Szediwan,  on  the  east 
by  Hunan,  and  on  the  south  by  Kwangsi.  Area 
67,000  square  milea  {Map:  China,  J  6).  About 
sevm-tenths  of  the  province  is  mountainous, 
with  some  fine  grassy  plains  of  no  great  extent. 
The  population  is  sparse,  about  168  to  the  square 
mile;  cultivation  is  carried  on  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  towns  and  villages.  The  chief 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  rice.  Coal,  iron, 
copper,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  antimony  exist 
in  great  quantity.  Coal  is  worked  extensively 
for  domestic  use.  Opium  production  is  still  con- 
siderable, but  is  gradually  being  reduced  on 
account  of  the  national  prohibition,  and  ita 
elimination  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Wood 
oil,  flhro  paper,  "nee  paper,"  and  white  wax  and 
gallnuts  are  the  chief  exportable  products.  The 
province  supplies  several  considerable  tributaries 
to  the  Si-Kiang,  which  flows  throiigh  Kwangsi 
and  Kwangtung.  On  the  whole  communications 
are  difficult.  The  Wu-kiang  rises  north  of  the 
capital,  and,  after  a  course  of  600  'miles  north- 
east and  north,  flows  into  the  Yang-tse  at  Fu- 
cho'w.  Owing  to  its  rapids,  it  does  not  become 
navigable  until  it  approaches  Szechwan,  100 
miles  from  ita  mouth,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
Kung-tan  River.  The  Yuen,  which  flows  east  and 
northeast  into  the  Tung-ting  Lake,  in  Hunan, 
waters  the  southeastern  part  of  the  province. 
Its  upper  courses  are  obstructed  by  numerous 
rapids,  but  it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to 
within  130 miles  of  the  capital,  Kweiyang  (q.v.). 
Under  the  old  regime  Kweicfaow  formed  with 
Yunan  the  governor-generalship  of  Yun-KweL 
The  population  numbers  9,265,000,  according 
to  the  Chinese  governmental  census  of  1910, 
published  in  the  government  Gazette  of  Feb. 
27,  1911.  There  are  many  immigrants  from  the 
neighboring  provinces.  Kweichow  has  no  treaty 
ports,  and  its  exports  go  by  way  of  Hunan  and 
Kiangsi.  The  province  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  devas^tion  caused  by  the  war  which 
existed  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury between  the  Chinese  and  the  Miaotae,  who 
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atill  inhabit  the  moimtftbu  and  nudntiUii  a  wit 

of  independence. 

KWEELINFTT,  kwftlfai'fiSS'  (Chin.,  caasia 
forest  city).  The  capital  of  the  Chinese  Prov- 
ince of  Kwangai  (q.v.).  It  ia  a  walled  oitv, 
somewhat  decayed,  situated  on  the  navigable 
river  Kwei  (Map:  China.  K  6),  about  2S0  miles 
northwest  of  CanbHi,  vith  which  it  has  river 
communication. 

KWBXTANOFir,  kwft^ng'fro'.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Chinese  Province  of  Kweichow,  It 
is  finely  situated  in  a  plain,  full  of  trees  and 
encircled  by  bills,  near  the  centre  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  white  mar- 
ble and  contains  monuments  of  the  same  mate- 
rial and  many  handsome  memorial  arches  erected 
to  the  memory  of  women  (Map:  China,  J  6). 
It  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  provincial  cap- 
itals of  China,  its  walls  having  a  circuit  of 
only  2  miles.  Its  streets  are  fairly  wide,  its 
shopa  large  and  prosperous-looking,  and  its  in- 
habitants civil.  Tneir  foreign  goods  are  received 
through  the  Tung-ting  Lake  and  the  Yuen  River. 
Its  fuel  supply  ia  derived  from  the  coal  mines 
10  miles  west  of  the  city.  The  hills  in  the 
neighborhood  are  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
moat  of  th^  have  beautiful  temples  on  the 
summits  

EYANIZINO,  kl'an-lzlng.  An  efficacious 
method  of  preserving  timber  irtHn  dry  rot  (q.v.) 
by  injecting  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  aublimate;  it  was  invented  by 
John  H.  Kyan,  who  was  born  in  Dublin,  Nov. 
27,  1774,  and  died  in  1860. 

KYS,  kid,  Tbouas  {C.1557-C.1595).  An  Eng- 
li^  dramatUtt  son  of  a  London  scrivener,  bom 
about  1557.  He  attended  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
School  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spaniah.  He  died  about 
ISOS.  Hia  two  plays,  having  aa  hero  Jeronimo 
{or  Hieronimo),  Marshal  of  Spain,  were  im- 
mensely popular.  They  are  known  aa  The  First 
Part  of  Jeronimo  (printed,  1605)  And  The  Span- 
iah Tragedy  (printed,  1594).  Upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  plays,  or  at  least  upon  that  of 
the  first  of  them,  some  doubt  has  been  cast. 
They  were  both  performed  probably  as  early  as 
1588.  They  were  frequently  quoted  and  abuaed 
hv  later  dramatists,  and  to  the  second  play 
Snake^ieare  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for 
some  of  the  machinery  of  Bamlet.  Kyd  wrote 
other  tragedies  and  may  have  been  the  author 
of  a  lost  Hamlet.  Consult:  his  Works,  ed.  by 
Boas  (Oxford,  1900) ;  Ward,  Bistory  of  English 
Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  ii  (London,  1881); 
Sarrazin,  Thomat  Kyd  und  *ein  Krei$  (Berlin, 
1882). 

KYI,  kyfi.    See  Khasi. 

KYLIN.    See  K'l  lin. 

KYLLMANN,  kll'rain,  Waltheb  (1837- 
) .  A  German  architect,  born  at  Weyer-bei- 
Wald,  Rhenish  Prussia.  He  studied  at  the 
Academy  of  Architecture  in  Berlin  and  was  a 
commissioner  at  the  Paris  exhibition  in  1867. 
He  formed  a  partoership  with  Adolf  Heyden 
about  1868  and  with  him  desi|7ied  numerous 
publio  and  private  buildings  in  Berlin  and 
Ticinity,  among  them  the  Kaisergalerie  (one  of 
the  handsomest  arcades  in  Europe) ,  the  Johannis- 
kirche  in  Dtiaaeldorf,  the  post  offices  in  Breslau 
and  Rostock,  and  the  buildings  of  the  German 
Empire  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873. 

KYIiOE  CATTLE.    See  Highland  Cattle. 

KYLPOUT,  kll-pfint',  or  KYNPONT,  Un- 
pAnt',  RoniBT.   See  Pont,  Robebt. 


mCET,  ktn/tl,  or  OYKBT.    See  Waues, 

History. 

KYOTO,  or  KIOTO,  kd-d'tft  (Chin.,  capital) ; 
also  called  Miaro,  Mitaeo,  Saikto.  One  of 
the  three  fu  cities  of  Japan  and  the  capital  of 
the  country  from  the  year  794  until  1868,  when 
the  ahogunate  was  abolished  and  the  Mikado 
and  his  court  removed  to  Yeddo  (Tdkyo)  (Map; 
Japan,  D  6). 

The  city  stands  on  the  island  of  Hondo,  in 
lat.  35'  N.  and  long.  135°  30'  E.,  in  a  fertile 

Slain,  bordered  on  three  sides  by  moderately 
igh  mountains,  near  the  centre  of  the  Province 
of  Yamashiro.  It  is  47  mites  by  rail  from  Kobe 
via  Osaka  on  the  coast  and  329  from  Tokyo, 
and  is  also  connected  by  rail  with  Tsuruga  on 
the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  north  and  westward 
302  miles  with  Shimonoeeki  (q.T.),  where  the 
idand  of  Hondo  approaches  Kiushn.  The  city, 
which  is  unwalled,  ia  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  the  Kamogawa,  which  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  parts.  The  larger  and  more  im- 
portant part  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  the  wide  shingly  bed  of  which  ia  nearly 
dry  except  in  the  rainy  season.  The  smaller 
and  more  picturesque  part,  where  are  found 
most  of  the  notels  patronized  by  foreigners,  rises 
gradually  from  the  left  bank  to  tne  wooded 
steeper  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains, where  many  of  the  more  famous  temples 
and  places  of  interest  are  situated.  In  general 
the  plan  of  the  city  differs  but  little  from  that 
Df  794,  which  Kwammu  Tenno,  its  founder,  called 
Hei-an-jo  (the  city  of  peace).  It  is  about  4 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  and  2^  in 
breadtii  and  is  liUd  out  with  mathematical  reg- 
ularity. The  streets  are  wide,  well  kept,  neat, 
and  clean.  In  the  northeast  part  ia  the  Go-Sho 
or  Imperial  Palace,  which,  with  its  fine  gardens 
in  true  Japanese  taste,  covers  26  acres.  The 
buildings  are  of  wood  and  are  characterized  by 
a  certain  quiet  elegance  which  is  peculiarly 
Japanese.  They  contain  many  fine  paintings  by 
Japanese  artists  and  much  fine  carving.  To  the 
southwest  of  this  is  the  Nijo,'the  casUe  of  the 
Shogun,  built  in  1601  and  now  the  seat  of  the 
city  government.  Though  one  of  the  gayest  of 
citiea,  Kyoto  is  a  great  religious  centre,  and 
temples  and  shrines  abound.  Shinto  (q.v. ) 
claima  93  and  Buddhiam  about  950.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  are  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hongwan-ji,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Shin  sect,  whose  temples  are  noted  for  their 
great  size,  their  magnificence,  and  their  accessi- 
bility. On  the  eastern  hills  are  many  fine  tem- 
ples, such  M  the  Chi-on-in  and  the  San-ju-san- 
gen-Do.  In  this  neighborhood  is  also  found  a 
large  mound — the  Mimidzuka — containing  the 
ears  and  noses  of  the  Koreans  slain  in  the  wars 
of  Hideyoshi  (1592-98).  To  the  northeast  of 
the  Imperial  Palace,  on  the  way  to  Otsu,  at  a 
height  of  2000  feet,  and  overlooking  Lake  Biwa, 
are  the  famous  Buddhist  monasteries  of  Hiyei- 
zan,  founded  about  800  a.o.,  and  intended 
originally  to  shield  the  piUace  from  the  evil 
influences  of  the  north. 

Kyoto  is  the  centre  of  many  art  industries. 
Here  the  finest  silks,  crapes,  velvet,  brocades, 
and  embroideries,  porcelain,  cloisonne  enameled 
ware,  bronzes,  etc.,  are  produced,  the  manufac- 
ture giving  employment  to  thousands  of  skilled 
hands.  Much  Satsuma  and  other  ware  is  brought 
here  to  be  decorated.  Under  the  city  govern- 
ment is  an  industrial  department  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  industrial  arts,  established  in 
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1870,  which  includes  experimental  gardening, 
an  experimental  farm,  a  weaving  department 
where  foreign  looma  are  used,  a  physical  and 
chemical  department,  a  female  industrial  school, 
a  pauper  industrial  school,  a  sboonakin^  estab- 
liahment,  etc.  Kyoto  is  the  seat  of  an  unperial 
university,  with  collies  of  law,  medicine,  and 
engineering;  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  is  a  college  of  good  standing  called  the 
Doshisha,  where  theology  is  also  taught.  There 
are  many  schools,  including  five  of  the  higher 
middle  schools,  and  a  training  coU^  for  teach- 
ers.   Pop.,  1808,  353,139;   1908,  442,462. 

ICTSJE  ELEXSOIT,  «-l&1-8&a  (Qk. 

Kuptt  i\ii)aoi;  Kyrie  eleSaon,  I^rd  have  mercy). 
A  form  of  prayer  which  occurs  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin  liturgies,  borrowed  from  the  use  of 
the  phrase  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
It  appears  as  a  regular  formula  as  early  as  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions.  It  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Western  church  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century.  Id  the  modern  Roman  Cath- 
olic mass  it  foilowB  immediately  upon  the  in- 
troit  {q.T.).  In  the  Eastern  churches  it  is  used 


very  freely,  being  the  ordinary  response  to  each 
clause  of  the  li^ny.  In  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  it  is  used,  in  the  morning  and  evening 
services,  but  translated  into  English. 

KTBI£»  k«lrl,  John  (1637-1724).  An  Eng- 
lish philanthropist,  famed  by  Pope's  eulogy  of 
him  m  his  third  Moral  Epistle  under  the  name 
"The  Man  of  Roas."  He  was  born  in  the  Parish 
of  Dymock>  Gloucestershire,  and  was  edttcated 
at  Ross  Grammar  School  and  at  Balliol  Coilt^, 
Oxford,  but  never  received  a  degree.  His  charity 
took  the  form  very  frequently  of  advancing 
money  to  a  neighbor  who  intended  to  build,  dec- 
orate, or  alter,  with  the  und^tanding  that 
Kyrle  should  plan  the  work.  Tn  1693  he  leased 
a  bit  of  ground  in  Ross  for  600  years  and  made 
it  a  public  park.  The  Kyrle  Society,  named 
after  him,  was  founded  in  1875;  its  aim  is  to 
better  the  common  people,  by  laying  out  parks, 
giving  concerts,  and  promoting  house  decoration 
and  window  gardening. 

ETTHEBA,  klth'^r&.   See  Cebioo. 

ETtrSHU,  kyCo'shOS'.  The  BouthenunoBt  of 
the   four   principal  islands  of  Japan.  See 
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LTHE  twelfth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  Its  fonn  is  derived  from 
the  North  Semitic  L.  which  became 
the  Greek  X,  and  then,  through  the 
Latin,  h.  (See  Alphabet.)  The 
Greek  name  of  the  letter,  lom&da, 
may  represent  an  Aramaic  pronunciation  of 
lamed  with  the  emphatic  ending  d,  or  a  Greek 
lengthening  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or  possibly 
a  non-Semitic  original  name  of  the  sign.  The 
Hebrew  lamed  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
mean  an  oxgoad,  because  there  is,  in  Jndg.  iii. 
31,  the  solitary  occnrrenoe  of  a  word  UMimad, 
lyhich  from  the  context  has  been  teken  to  mean 
an  oxgoad.  This  meaning*  however,  is  extremely 
doubtful. 

Phonetic  Character.  In  general  1  is  a  semi- 
Towel,  with  a  lateral  character;  it  is  made  by  a 
contact  between  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  in  the  same  general  position  as  for  d,  t, 
n,  but  with  a  characteristic  opening  at  the  sides 
of  the  tongue,  by  which  the  breath  escapes 
laterally.  By  differences  in  the  porition  of  the 
tongue  are  made  the  I  mouille  (palatal)  of 
French  and  the  lingual  or  cerebral  I  of  Sanskrit. 
Popularly  I  is  clas^  as  a  liquid  with  m,  n,  and 
r.  In  English  the  sound  of  I  is  very  constant 
and,  by  virtue  of  its  sonority  and  stability,  is 
used  with  the  value  of  a  vowel  in  unaccented 
syllables,  as  bottle,  apple.  It  Is  sometimes  si- 
lent, as  in  walk,  calm,  palm.  In  other  lan- 
guages I  is  not  so  staUe  as  in  Ene^ish.  In  Sans- 
krit I  and  r  are  almost  alternative  letters  in 
older  roots.  In  comparative  philology  an  inter- 
change of  I  and  d  is  quotable;  cf.  Lat.  laortmo, 
Gr.  SAKpv. 

As  a  Symbol.  In  chemistry,  L  =  lithium; 
in  Roman  notation,  L  =  50;  L  =50,000;  in 
English  money,  L  (written  conventionally  be- 
fore the  figures  £)  =  pounds  (from  Lat.  ii6f»), 
as  £2000  —  20001. 

I.AALAND,  IftO&nd,  or  LOLLAND.  An 
island  of  Dcnmaric,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  between 
the  islands  of  Falster  and  Langeland,  separated 
from  the  first  by  the  Quidborg  Sund  and  from 
the  second  by  the  Langeland  Belt  (Map:  Den- 
mark, E  4).  Area  447  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  very  low,  with  a  maximum  95  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  coast  line  is  broken.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  a  considerable  part  is  covered 
with  forests.  There  are  a  few  peat  ho^.  The 
chief  occupation  is  agriculture.  Manbo,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  is  connected  by  rail  with 
the  seaport  of  Nakskov,  on  the  west  coast, 
Brandholm  and  ROdby,  on  the  north  and  soutli 
coasts  respectively,  and  NykjSbing,  on  the  is- 


land of  Falster.  Laaland  forms,  with  Falster, 
the  District  of  Maribo.  Pop.  (of  the  island), 
1901,  70,5d6;   1011,  71,280. 

IiAAB,  or  LAEB,  l&r,  Pibteb  van  {c.1600- 
60).  A  Dutch  landscape  and  genre  painter, 
called  by  the  Italians  Fietro  dell'  Elaer,  and 
also  II  Bamboccio.  He  probably  studied  in 
France  and  Austria  before  he  settled  in  Rome 
(1624),  where  he  remained  for  16  years.  In 
that  city  he  met  Claude  Lorrain  and  Poussin 
and  founded  a  school  of  imitators,  who  were 
called  bambocciate.  His  works  are  darkening 
rapidly,  but  his  effects  of  light  and  shade  are 
atul  notable.  His  subjects  are  landscapes  or 
peasant  scenes  of  a  gay  nature.  He  'executed 
about  20  etchings  of  great  merit,  half  of  them 
of  animals.  There  are  old  engravings  of  many 
of  his  paintings.  At  Hampton  Court,  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  three  of  his  paintings;  and 
others  are  in  Amsterdam,  Cassel,  Dresden,  Flor- 
ence, Munich,  Prague,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg 
(Hermitage),  Paris  (Louvre). 

XJULS,  lAs,  Ernst  (1837-85).    A  German 

Ehilosopher  and  educator,  bom  at  FUrstenwalde. 
[e  studied  theology  first  and  then  philosophy  at 
Berlin  under  Trendelenburg  and  in  1872  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Strassburg  (newly  organized  in  that  year). 
His  philosophy  is  positivism;  his  position  comes 
near  Hume's  or,  more  exactly,  between  Comte's 
and  John  Stuart  Milt's.  His  positivism  admits 
l<^cal  principles  to  the*  same  category  with 
facts  and  perceptions.  But  bis  work  is  critical 
rather  than  constructive.  His  chief  publication 
is  Idealianwt  uttd  Positiviamua  ( 1870-84 ) , 
which  exalts  positivism  at  the  expense  of  the 
idealism  of  Plato  and  Kant  and  puts  a  particu- 
lar stress  on  the  relation  of  his  philosophy  to 
ethics  and  pedagogics.  His  Litterarischer  Nack- 
ta$8,  edited  by  Kerry  (1887),  contains  these 
subdivisions:  I,  Idealiatische  und  poaitivutiache 
Ethic;  II,  Oekonomiache  Mangel  vnacres  na- 
tumalen  Bildvngsweeena ;  III,  Gymnasium  und 
RedU^ule.  He  wrote  slso:  Kant'a  Analogien 
der  Erfahrung  (1876) ;  Der  deutache  Unterricht 
auf  hSheren  Lehranatalten  (2d  ed.,  1886);  Der 
deutache  Aufaatz  in  der  oberen  Oymnaaialklaaaen 
(3d  ed.,  1898).  Consult  Gjurits,  Die  Erkennt- 
niatheorie  dea  Emat  Laaa  (Leipzig.  1903),  and 
P.  Kohn,  Der  Poritiviamaa  von  Emat  Laaa 
(Bern,  1907). 

LABADIB,  Ift'bft'de',  Jban  dk  (1610-74).  A 
religious  reformer  and  sectary.  He  was  born  at 
Bourg  in  Guienne,  Feb.  13,  1610.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  the  Jesuits  at  Bordeaux,  entered  their 
order  (1626),  became  priest  (1635),  and  dis- 
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tinguiehed  himself  ae  a  preacher.  He  urged 
the  reform  of  what  he  deemed  abuses  in  the 
Church,  but,  finding  no  encouragement  in  his 
order,  he  left  it  and  joined  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory  in  1639  and  soon  after  the  Janaenista. 
In  1640,  appointed  canon  of  Amiens,  he  made 
innovatioDB,  holding  meetings  for  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  adminifltering  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  both  kinds  to  the  people.  Finding  himself  in 
accord  with  Calvinism,  in  1650  be  became  a 
Protestant  and  was  for  eight  years  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Montauban.  In  1657  he  was  pastor  in 
Orange  and  in  1659  in  Geneva.  In  1866  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Walloon  church  in  Middelburg, 
Holland,  but  in  1669  went  to  Amsterdam,  where 
his  followers  soon  formed  a  distinct  sect  »lled 
LabadistB.  It  included  many  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion, among  whom  were  two  ladies,  the  learned 
Anna  Maria  von  SchUrman  and  the  authoreaa 
Antoinette  Bourignon.  Expelled  from  the  coun- 
try as  a  Separatist,  he  went  in  1670  to  Herford, 
where  he  was  protected  by  the  Princess  Eliz- 
abeth, who,  through  the  influence  of  Anna  Maria 
Ton  SchQrman,  became  a  disciple.  Driven  from 
this  place  in  1674,  he  went  to  Bremen  and  then 
to  Altona,  where  he  died  (Feb.  13,  1674).  He 
left  numerous  works.  The  Labadists  did  not 
differ  entirely  from  the  Reformed  church,  hut 
adhered  to  its  doctrinal  symbols.  They  were  a 
set  of  mystics,  who  sought  reform  of  life  rather 
than  of  doctrine.  They  supported  themselves 
by  manual  labor  and,  aft«r  the  example  of  the 
primitive  Church,  held  property  in  common; 
the^  laid  great  stress  on  the  internal  light  as 
indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible 
and  rejected  infant  baptism  and  ^he  observance 
of  holy  days.  They  honored  the  institution  of 
marriage.  After  Labadie's  death  his  followers 
settled  in  West  Friesland,  but  made  few  con- 
verts, and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  sect  became  extinct.  A  few  of  them 
came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  on  the 
Hudson,  but  gained  no  permanence  as  a  sect. 
Consult:  Von  Berkum,  De  Lahadie  en  de  Laha- 
di$ten  (2  vols.,  Sneek,  I65I);  B.  B.  James, 
"The  Labadist  Colony  in  Maryland,"  in  Johns 
Bopkina  University  Studies  in  History  and 
Political  Science  { 17th  series,  no.  6,  Baltimore, 
1899),  containing  a  bibliography;  Dankers  and 
Sluyter,  Journal  of  Jasper  Danckaerta  and  Peter 
Sluyter,  1679-1,680,  translated  by  H.  C.  Murphy 
(New  York,  1913). 

LAB  AND,  \^^nt,  Paul  {1838-  ).  A 
German  jurist,  born  in  Brealau  and  educated 
there  and  at  Heidelbei^  and  Berlin.  In  1864 
he  went  to  KSnigsberg  as  professor  and  eight 
years  afterward  to  Straasburg.  His  special 
provinces  constitutional  and  commercial  law,  in 
1886  he  founded,  with  Stoerk,  the  Archiv  fur 
Sffentliohes  Recht,  and  he  was  long  editor  of 
the  Deutsche  Juristen-Zeitung.  His  earlier 
works,  on  the  sources  of  German  law,  include 
Beitrage  zur  Kunde  des  Schwahenspiegels  ( 1861 ) 
and  Jura  Prutenorum  (1866).  More  important 
are:  Das  Budgetrecht  nach  den  Bestimmungen 
der  preussischen  Verfassungsurkunde  {1871)  ; 
Dow  FiTtamrecht  dea  deutschen  Reichs  (1873)  ; 
and  his  masterpiece,  Daa  Staatsreckt  dea  deut- 
schen  Reichs  (5th  ed.,  1911),  which  appeared 
in  abbreviated  form  in  Marquardsen's  Handhuch 
des  offentlichen  Rechts  der  Oegentcart  (1883; 
0th  ed.,  1012).  Direkte  Reichasteucrn  appeared 
in  1908. 

LA  HAKCA,  1ft  btlr^.  A  town  in  the  State 
of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  situated  east  of  Lake  Cha- 


pala  and  60  miles  southeast  of  Guadalajara,  on 
the  railroad  between  that  city  and  Mexico 
( Map :  Mexico,  H  7 ) .  It  is  noted  for  its 
oranges.  It  was  founded  in  1529  by  NuOo 
de  Guzmftn,  and  its  streets  were  the  scene  of 
two  tmttles  in  the  Mexican  War  of  Indepradence. 
Pop.,  1900,  7101;  1010.  7437. 

ItABAIUA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  the 
powerful  rattlesnake  elsewhere  described  as 
bush  master  ( q.v. ) . 

LABABSAQTIE'S  (lA'b&'r&ks')  SOLTTTION, 
or  Solution  of  Sodium  Htpochlobitb.  A  dis- 
infecting and  bleaching  solution,  obtained  by 
mixing  150  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  (in  solu- 
tion) with  75  parts  of  calcium  hypochlorite,  or 
bleaching  powder  {in  solution),  making  up  with 
water  to  1000  parts,  and  separating  the  pre- 
cipitated mass.  The  licniid  thus  obtained  has  a 
pale  greenish  color,  a  faint  odor  of  chlorine,  and 
a  disagreeable  alkaline  taste.  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  1.052.  Its  value  as  a  disinfectant  and 
as  a  bleaching  agent  is  due  to  the  chlorine  which 
it  contains.  This,  on  being  set  free,  unites  with 
water  and  releases  oxygen,  an  active  bleaching 
and  disinfecting  substance.  It  is  used  as  a 
gargle  for  sore  throat,  as  a  dressing  for  wounds, 
and  in  diluted  form  as  a  nose  douche.  It  is  also 
adnunistered  internally  in  small  quantities  in 
cases  of  zymotic  diseases. 

LA  BASBE,  \k  b&r',  Atttoiivb  Joseph  Le- 
rkvBE  DE  (c.l625~86).  A  French  naval  officer 
and  Governor  of  Canada.  He  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Guiana  in  1663  and  in  1667  re- 
captured Cayenne  from  the  Dutch  and  defeated 
the  English  in  the  Antilles.  In  1682  he  suc- 
ceeded Frontenac  as  Govemor  of  Canada,  la 
which  capacity  he  was  oonq>icnous  chiefly  for 
cupidity  and  incompetence.  He  organised  an 
expedition  against  the  Seneca  Indians  in  1684 
and  proceeded,  after  much  unnecessary  delay, 
as  far  as  La  Famine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
River,  in  the  present  State  of  New  Yorlc.  Here, 
and  at  Fort  Frontenac,  across  the  lake,  many  of 
his  soldiers  were  incapacitated  for  further  serv- 
ice by  malarial  attacks,  and,  unable  to  proceed 
further,  La  Barre  held  a  conference  with  a 
del^atiou  of  Iroquois  on  September  4  and 
agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace  unsatis^ictory  to 
Louis  XIV.  Late  in  the  same  year,  accordingly, 
he  was  recalled  to  France.  La  Barre  was  a 
steadfast  opponent  of  La  Salle  (q.v.).  Consult 
Francis  Parkman,  "Count  Frontenac  and  New 
France  under  Louis  XIV,"  in  France  and  Eng- 
land in  North  ^mertoo,  part  v  (Boston,  1903), 
and  "La  Salle  and  tiie  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West,"  in  France  and  England  in  North  Amerioa, 
partiii  (ib.,  1907). 

LABABBE,  Louis  (1810-92).  A  Belgian 
publicist  and  journalist,  bom  at  Dinant.  His 
real  name  was  Labar.  He  was  a  schoolmaster 
there  until  the  revolution  of  1830,  when  he  came 
to  the  front  as  a  Radical  Republican,  contrib- 
uting to  the  Gourrier  Beige,  the  Bombe,  the 
Charivari  Beige,  and  the  Paris  National.  In 
1836  his  8atire$  et  iUgies  appeared.  As  editor 
of  the  Brussels  Nation  (1848),  be  had  Mazztni, 
Kossuth,  Hugo,  Louis  Blanc,  Charras,  Raspail, 
and  others  for  contributors,  and  be  himself 
was  imprisoned  13  months  for  his  defense  of 
Orsini.  He  wrote  strongly  against  Napoleon  III 
in  such  works  as  NapoUon  III  et  la  Belgigua 
(1860)  and  was  the  author  of  a  comedy.  La 
bourse  des  amis  (1862),  a  five-act  drama,  ifof»< 
tigny  A  la  eour  d'Espagne  (1864),  an  appre- 
ciatively critical  biograpby  of  his  friend  the 
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pmlnter   Wiertz    (1866),   and   conectlons  of 

verses. 

JJLB'ARVVL  (pOBBibly  from  Cantabrian  lau- 
bvru,  having  four  members,  or  Basque  labarva, 
standard).  The  famous  standard  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Constantine,  designed  to  commemorate 
the  miraculous  viaion  of  the  cross  in  the  sk^, 
which  Is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  on  his 
way  to  attack  Maxentius  and  to  have  been  the 
moving  cause  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
As  EuBebius  describes  it  {Vita  Comtantini,  i, 
31),  it  was  a  long  spear,  overlaid  with  gold, 
forming  the  figure  of  a  cross  by  means  of  a 
transverse  bar  at  the  top,  from  which  hung  a 
square  purple  banner,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  precious  stones.  At  its  summit  was  a  gold 
wreath,  inclosing  the  monogram  of  Christ 
formed  of  the  first  two  letters  of  his  name, 
Z  and  P,  intersecting  each  other.  It  was  there- 
fore a  modification*  of  the  usual  cavalry  stand- 
ard, the  monogram  merely  taking  the  place 
of  the  emblem  of  the  legion,  such  as  a  hand  or 
an  animal.  This  standard  became  the  general 
one  of  the  Soman  army  under  Conetantine  and 
his  successors.  Its  keynote,  the  sacred  mono- 
gram, was  also  placed  on  the  soldiers'  shields 
and  came  into  temporary  use  as  a  symhol  of 
Christian!^  on  tombs  and  works  of  art. 

ItA  BABBflK,  Ik  WmT.  A  town  of  northern 
France,  in  the  Province  of  Nord,  13  miles  south- 
west of  Lille.  Pop.,  1911,4707.  A  series  of  canals 
gives  it  water  communication  with  the  coast. 
It  is  famous  for  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
fairs.  The  chief  productions  of  the  town  are 
oil,  sugar,  pottery,  chicory,  soap,  tiles,  and 
cotton  goods.  In  the  European  War  of  1914 
La  Bass^e  was  the  centre  of  continuous  fighting. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Qermans  in  their  first 
offensive  movement  against  France,  and  the 
battle  for  Calais  was  fought  along  a  line  from 
Ypres  to  La  Bass^,  in  which  encounter  most 
of  the  allies'  fighting  force  was  composed  of 
Anglo-Indian  troops.  Terrific  artillery  duels, 
followed  by  determined  infantry  attacks  and 
counterattacks  from  trench  to  trench,  continued 
throughout  the  winter  of  1014-16.  See  Wab  ht 
Ettbope. 

T.ABAT,  UOA',  JBAIT  Baftisti  (1663-1738). 
A  French  missionary  and  author,  bom  in  Paris. 
He  became  a  Dominican  in  1685,  was  professor 
at  Nancy  in  1687,  and  in  1693  was  sent  to  the 
Antilles.  He  spent  two  years  at  Martinique  and 
returned  thither  after  a  stay  in  Guadeloupe, 
where  he  did  much  for  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  was  appointed  pro- 
cureur  giniral.  He  was  frequently  used  as 
diplomatic  agent  by  the  governors  of  the  An* 
tilles,  explored  the  archipeU^  and  in  1703 
founded  t^e  city  of  Basse-Terre  in  Guadeloupe. 
The  White  Father,  with  a  company  of  60  ne- 
groes, did  marvels  in  the  defense  of  the  island 
against  tiie  English.  War  and  fever  had  so  cut 
down  the  missionary  force  that  in  1705  Labat 
returned  to  Europe,  where  his  superiors  detained 
him  at  Rome,  Civitavecchia,  and  Paris  until  his 
death.  His  Nouveau  voyage  awe  ilea  de  VAnU- 
riqtte  (1722)  is  considered  tiie  most  original  of 
his  works  of  travel.  He  also  wrote  Voyage  en 
Ewpagne  et  en  Italie  (8  vols.,  1730). 

TfftTfA?f*T»'»'«j  G.  DB.   See  Laviizabis,  G.  de. 

LABBE,  Ub,  Philippe  (1607-67).  A  French 
Jesuit  scholar.  He  was  born  at  Bourges,  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus  (1623),  attained  high 
rank  as  a  scholar,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  collection  of  the  acts  in  toe  Church  councils 


from  34  to  1417  (18  vols.,  Paris,  1672;  com- 
pleted  by  Cossart;  vol.  xviii  added  by  Jacoba- 
tius),  a  work  which  served  as  the  basis  of 
the  later  collections  of  Hardouin  and  Mansi. 
A  full  list  of  his  numerous  writings  is  given  in 
Backer,  Bibliothique  des  dorivaint  de  la  com- 
pagnie  de  JMus  (Paris,  1876;  new  ed.,  vols, 
l-ix,  Brussels,  1890-1900). 

TiABfi,  lA'bft'',  Louise,  known  as  La  belle  Cor- 
diire  (the  beautiful  ropemaker)  (?-1566).  The 
most  celebrated  of  tV^  sixteenUi-century  French 
women  poets.  She  '  as  born  at  Lyons  between 
1515  and  1624  and  t  is  highly  educated.  At  the 
age  of  16  she  fough  .  at  the  siege  of  Perpignan 
(1542)  as  Capital  e  Loys.  About  13  years 
after  this  she  man  led  Aymon  Perrin,  a  rope 
manufacturer  of  Lyons,  and  her  salon  became 
a  meeting  place  for  cultivated  people.  She  was 
the  subject  of  much  scandal,  most  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  undeserved.  Besides  poems, 
she  wrote  a  prose  play,  D4bat  de  folie  et 
(Tomoftr.  The  first  edition  of  her  works  ap- 
peared in  1556,  and  there  was  one  in  1887. 
Consult  GonoD,  Documents  historiques  sur  la 
vie  et  lea  mceura  de  Louiae  LabS  (Lyons,  1844), 
and  Edith  Sichel,  Women  and  Men  of  the 
French  Renaiaaance  (New  York,  1911). 

LA  BfiDOT.T.rftTtE,  Ik  Wdt'\y&T^,  Emilb 
GlOAULT  DE  (1812-83).  A  French  publicist  and 
historian,  bom  at  Amiens  and  educated  at  the 
Ecole  des  Cbartes.  After  the  publication  of  his 
first  book,  Vie  politique  du  mtwquis  de  La  Fay- 
ette (1833),  he  was  engaged  in  compilation, 
translation^  and  journalism.  His  later  works 
include:  Beauiia  des  viotoirea  et  dee  oonquStea 
dea  Fransaia  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1847);  Eiatoire 
dea  mceura  et  de  la  vie  priv^e  dea  Francaia 
(1847) ;  Hiatoire  de  la  garde  nationale  (1648) ; 
Eiatoire  d^Italie  (1859) ;  Le  nouveau  Paria  and 
Hiatoire  dea  erwirona  du  nouveau  Paria  ( 1860) ; 
Bistoire  de  la  guerre  du  Meanque  (1861-68); 
Londrea  et  lea  Angioma  (1862);.  Le  domaine 
de  Saint-Pierre  (1865) ;  Hiatoire  complite  de  la 
guerre  d'Allemagne  et  d^ltalie  (1866);  Hiatoire 
de  la  guerre  1870-71  (1872). 

LABfiDOTiERE,  lA'bft'dwa'yftr',  Chables  An- 

OiUQUK  HUCHBT,  COUHT  { 1786-1815 ) .  A 
French  soldier.  He  was  born  in  Paris  and 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
adjutant  to  Marshal  Lannes  in  Spain  in  1808, 
received  a  wound  at  Tudela,  joinea  the  army  in 
Germany  after  his  recovery,  was  Murat's  ad- 
jutant at  the  battle  of  Aspem,  and  fought  well 
at  Borodino,  the  Beresina,  Lfitzen,  and  Bautzen. 
Returning  to  France  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  he 
received  the  command  of  a  regiment  and  was 
posted  near  Vizelle  when  Napoleon  returned 
from  Elba.  He  immediately  joined  him,  and  his 
desertion  of  the  Bourbons  was  quickly  followed 
by  that  of  the  whole  army.  As  a  reward,  Napo- 
leon made  him  lieutenant  general  and  a  peer  of 
France.  He  fought  with  great  gallantry  at 
Waterloo.  He  intended  to  emigrate  to  America 
after  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbcms,  but 
imprudently  went  to  Paris,  was  seized,  tried, 
and  shot  (Aug.  19,  1816). 

LA'BEL  (OF.  label,  labeau,  lamiei,  lemha, 
lambeau,  Fr.  lambeau,  shred,  from  OHO.  lappa, 
Ger.  Lappen,  rag,  AS.  lappa,  lappa,  Eng.  lap; 
probably  connected  with  Gk.  lobos,  lobe, 

Lat.  labi,  to  fall,  Skt.  lami>,  ramb,  to  hang 
down ) .  In  heraldry,  the  mark  of  cadency  which 
distinguishes  the  eldest  son  in  his  fatlier's  life- 
time.  See  Cadency. 
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LABBL.  In  its  ordinary  sense,  a  ribbon  or  the  prologue  and  again  in  parts  of  tlie  play 
other  narrow  alip,  aa  of  cloth,  parchment,  or  Laberius  boldly  inserted  verses  expressing  his 
paper.  In  law,  specifically  applied  (a)  formerly  sense  of  the  insult.  Ceesar,  partly  in  retalia- 
to  a  narrow  atrip  of  paper  attached  as  a  rider  tion,  awarded  the  dramatic  prize  to  Publilius 
to  a  document  to  supplement  it,  as  a  codicil  to  Syrus,  the  rival  of  Laberius;  but  he  gave  back 
a  will;  (b)  a  strip  of  material  attached  to  a  to  Laberius  the  equestrian  rank  (see  Equis- 
deed  to  carry  the  seat;  (c)  the  usual  meaning  tbian  Obikb)  which  he  had  forfeited  by  appear- 
now — a  strip  or  small  piece  of  paper,  sheet  ing  as  actor.  The  fragments  of  Laberius  are 
metal,  cloth,  or  other  material,  attached  to  a  collected  by  Otto  Ribbeck  in  the  second  volume 
package  to  d«wribe  it  in  some  way,  as  to  tell  of  his  Comieonim  Romanorum  Fragmenta  (Leip- 
its  nature,  the  maker,  the  weight,  destination,  zig,  1873).  Consult  Schanz,  Oeschichte  der 
or  any  other  information  concerning  it.  A  rSmiochen  Litieratur,  voL  1  (3d  ed.,  Munich, 
label  is  in  itself  not  a  trade-mark,  altboiigh  a  1009). 

trade-mark  may  consist  of  a  label  which  has  the  LA'BLAXS  (ML.  labialis,  relating  to  the  lip, 
qualities  essential  to  constitute  a  trade-mark.'  from  Lat.  labium,  lip;  connected  with  Pers.  (06, 
A  label  as  such  cannot  be  patented  or  copy-  lip,  and  probably  with  AS.  lippa,  Eng.  lip). 
righted  unless  it  hag  those  qualities  that  bring  Those  sounds  whose  articulation  is  chietly  de- 
it  within  the  subject  matter  for  which  the  termined  hy  the  Hps.  The  mutes  p,  b,  the  nasal 
patent  or  copyright .  is  granted.  Practically  tn,  and  the  sonivowel  w  is  the  list  given  by  most 
speaking,  this  protection  is  afforded  in  any  phoneticians.  In  articulating' ^  and  u  the  upper 
case  where  likelihood  of  fraud  or  deception  of  teeth  and  lower  lip  are  brought  together,  so 
the  public  as  a  result  can  be  shown.  Of  course,  these  are  called  labiodentals.  The  vowels  00 
if  the  reading  mattt-r  or  design  of  the  label  is  and  0  are  often  classified  among  the  labials,  aa 
protected  by  copyright  or  patent,  the  usual  they  involve  a  rounding  of  the  lips.  Consult 
protection  against  infringement  will  be  alTordcd.  Rippmann,  Sounds  of  Spoken  Englith  (London^ 
See  'Diade-Mabk;  CoPYRiaiiT;  Patent,  and  con-  1910). 

suit  the  authorities  there  referred  to.   See  also  LABIATJB,   Wh\-S/tS   (Keo-I^tt.  nom.  pi.. 

Union  Labkl.  from  Lat.  labium,  lip),  the  mint  family.  A 

LA  BELLA,  U  bSllA  (It.,  the  beauty).    A  family  of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  dicotyle- 

renowned  painting  by  Titian  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  donous  plants,  containing  about  150  genera  and 

at  Florpnoe,  oonaidered  the  beat  of  his  female  3000  species,  mostly  natives  of  temperate  cli- 

portraits.    It  was  painted  about  153.5  and  ia  mates.   They  have  four-cornered  stems;  opposite 

probably  an  ideal  representation  of  Eleonora,  branches  and  leaves,  without  atipules;  flowers 

Duchess  of  Urbino.   See  Titian.  generally  in  cymes,  heads,  or  whorls,  but  some- 

ItA'BEO,  Marcus  AsTisrtus  (c.53  cc-  times  solitary;  calyx  inferior,  S  or  10  toothed  or 
17  A.D.).  A  Homan  jurist.  He  was  the  son  of  two-lipped;  corolla  hypogynous,  two-lipped,  the 
I^euvius  Antistius  lAbco,  a  lawyer  of  marked  lower  lip  three-lobed*;  stamens  four,  two  long 
Republican  sentiments,  who  killed  himself  after  and  two  short,  or  by  abortion  only  two,  in- 
the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  The  son  was  also  a  serted  into  the  corolla;  ovary  deeply  four-lobed. 
Republican  and,  according  to  Dio  Cassius  and  seated  in  a  fleshy  disk,  each  lobe  containing  a 
Suetonius,  dared  to  oppose  Augustua.  He  was  single  ovule;  style  simple,  with  a  bifid  stigma; 
probably  an  innovator  in  private  law,  but  very  fruit  one  to  four  achenia,  inclosed  within  the 
conservative  in  constitutional  law.  He  had  persistent  calyx.  Tiie  conspicuous  feature  of 
some  fame  as  a  philologist  and  applied  his  tlie  family,  which  appears  in  its  name,  is  the 
knowledge  of  old  Latin  forms  to  legal  diflicul-  bilabiate  corolla,  the  special  type  of  irregu- 
tiea.  He -did  not  himself  form  a  school,  al-  larity  (q.v.)  which  prevails  among  tlie  Syni- 
though  be  was  strongly  opposed  to  Atelua  petaUe.  A  general  characteristic  of  this  fiimily 
Capito;  but  his  pupil  Proculus  was  founder  of  is  an  aromatic  odor  due  to  a  volatile  oil,  which 
the  Proculcian  sciiool.  Down  to  the  time  of  in  many  species  ia  very  agreeable  and  makes 
Hadrian  he  was  regarded  as  the  chief  authority  them  garden  favorites;  in  others  it  is  unpleas- 
on  law.  He  wrote  Libri  ad  Edictum,  a  commen-  ant.  Many  are  natives  of  America;  some  are 
tary  on  the  edicts  of  the  prtctora  and  of  the  weeda,  aome  are  used  in  medicine,  some  for 
curule  fedilea;  Libri  Poateriorum,  published  perfumes;  others  in  cookery  for  flavoring;  one 
after  his  death,  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  (titachys)  yields  edible  tubers.  Mint,  mar- 
common  law;  and  Probabilium  Libri  Octo,  a  joram,  rosemary,  lavender,  sage,  baail,  savory, 
collection  of  definitions  and  axiomatic  Ic^l  thyme,  horehound,  balm,  patchonli,  germander, 
propoaitions.  His  works  are  laigely  quoted  in  and  dead  nettle  are  examples  of  this  family, 
the  Pandects  (q.v.),  and  these  excerpts  are  The  principal  genera  in  the  United  States  are 
edited  by  Bremer,  Juriaprudentia  AntehadriawB  Teucrium  (germander),  Scutellaria  (skullcap), 
qua  Supersunt  (1898).  Consult  Pemice,  M.  A.  Marrubium  (horehound),  Tiepeta  (catnip), 
Labeo :  Das  romisohe  Privatrecht  im  ersten  Physottegia  (dragonhead) ,  Leonuru«  (mother- 
Jahrhunderie  der  Kaiaerzeit,  vols,  i-iii  (Halle,  wort),  Btachys  (hedge  nettle),  Salvia  (sage), 
1873-92;  Sohm-Ledlie,  Institutes  of  Roman  Monarda  (horaemint),  Bedeoma  (pennyroyal). 
Law  (2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1901);  Teuffel,  Oeschichte  Satureja  (calamint),  Pycnanthetmim  (basil), 
der  rSmischen  Litenttur,  vol.  ii  <0th  ed.,  Leip-  Thymus  (thyme),  Lycopua  (water  liorehoiind), 
zig,  1010).  and  Mentha  (mint).   See  Plate  of  Mint. 

LABEBZtrS,  llL-be'il-tta,  Dbcihub    (106-13  LABICHB,  Iklttahf,  EvatvK  (1816-88).  A 

B.O.).  A  Koman  knight  and  celebrated  writer  of  French  dramatist,  bom  in  Paris,  May  6,  1816. 

mimes  (farces;  see  Mihe).    Having,  as  it  is  His  first  drama,  if.  de  Goyllin   (1838),  was 

thought,  offended  Julina  Ciesar,  he  was  ordered  a  failure;  but  for  nearly  40  years  he  continued 

by  him  to  appear  in  person  on  the  stage,  at  the  to  write  farces  and  comedies,  many  of  which 

age  of  60,  and  to  act  in  one  of  his  own  raimea—  attained  great  auccesa,  though  unpublished.  In 

a  great  indignity  to  a  Roman,  eince  actors  had  1876  he  withdrew  to  Normandy,  wealthy,  but 

no  civil   rights,   indeed  were  usually  slaves,  with  no  thought  of  fame.    The  higher  literary 

frecdmen  or  foreigners  (45  B.C.).   In  delivering  recognition  of  I<abiche  as  a  lituiaty  artin, 
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whereas  maiiT  had  thought  of  him  as  a  mere 
pnrr^or  of  fun,  seems  to  have  come  first  from 
his  friend  and  frllov  dramatist,  Emile  Augier. 
Labiche  gathered  his  best  in  10  volumes  (1870) 
and  found  himself  famous.  In  1880  he  entered 
the  Academy,  but  never  again  essayed  the  stage. 
Some  of  his  plays — Le  voyage  de  M.  Perriclwn 
(1860),  La  poudre  awe  yeux  (1861),  Les  petita 
oiaeauw  (1662),  Moi  (1864),  Le  chaveau  de 
paille  d'ltalie  (1851) — are  pure  comedies  of  a 
high  order.  In  others,  like  La  cagnatte,  there 
is  riotous  ^cy,  and  the  humor  is  a  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  of  dialt^e,  not  of  situation  and 
character.  Labiche  wrote  usuaDy  in  collattora- 
tion  with  one  or  another  playwright;  but  the 
genius  of  the  comedies  is  always  his,  and  from 
a  literary  point  of  view  the  others'  part  is 
n^ligible.  After  his  death  French  farce  fell  into 
its  former  coarseness.  Consult:  Augier,  "Pref- 
ace" to  LebicJie,  Thi&tre  complet  ( 10  vols.,  Paris, 
1879) ;  Hippolyte  Parigot,  Le  thSdire  d'hier: 
4tudes  drainatiguea  (ib.,  1893);  E.  J.  H.  Pail- 
leron,  Kug^ne  Labiche,  in  his  Pii^cea  et  morceaua 
(ib.,  1897)  ;  Eugen  Zabel,  Zur  modemen  drama- 
turgic {2d  ed.,2  vols.,  Oldenburg,  1899)  ;  Brander 
Matthews,  French  Dramatists  (4th  ed..  New 
York,  1905) ;  Jules  Wogiie,  "Labiche,  romaucier," 
in  Revue,  vol.  cv  (6th  series,  Paris,  1913). 

LABID  IBN  BABIA,  iB-bed'  >b'n  r&  bell, 
Abu  *A^l  (c.560-c.6fll).  An  Arabian  poet, 
who  lived  at  Medina  after  his  conversion  to 
Islam  and  died  at  Cufa.  His  poems  were  very 
popular  and  at  the  same  time  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  grammarians;  the  eommentaiy 
of  al-Tusi  on  a  score  of  them  is  preserved.  As 
be  was  a  great  warrior  in  his  youth,  most  of 
his  poems  refer  to  tribal  diBputcs.  One  of  his 
productions  was  received  in  the  Mu'allak&t, 
edited  by  De  Saey  (1816),  by  Pciper  (1828), 
and  without  commentary  by  Abel  in  Die  siehen 
Mu'allak&t  (Berlin,  1801),  The  best  translation 
is  by  K^ldeke,  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  (1000).  Labid's 
DlirUn  was  first  edited  by  Yusaf  al-Khalidi 
(Vienna,  1880).  A.  Huber  had  prepared  an 
edition  and  a  translation  of  Labid's  poems. 
After  his  death  these  were  published  in  two 
separate  volumes  by  C.  Brockclmann  (Leyden, 
1801).  Consult  Sloanc,  The  Poet  Labtd  (Lelp- 
Kig,  1877),  and  Huber,  Das  Leben  dea  LaMd 
(Uyden,  1887). 

LABTENTrS,  lil'bl-^'nys,  Trrus  (08-45  b.c). 
A  Roman  tribune  in  03  B.C.,  when  Cicero  was 
consul,  a  lieutenant  of  Csesar  in  the  (Jallic  War, 
and  afterward  a  priptor.  In  63  b.c.  he  carried  a 
plebiscite,  through  which  Cwsar  later  was  able 
to  secure  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus.  In 
54  B.C.  he  twice  defeated  the  Treviri  and  in  52 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  against 
■Vercingetorix  (q.v.) ;  when  Ctesar  went  from 
Gaul  to  Italy  during  his  Gallic  campaign,  he 
left  Labienus  in  charge  in  Gaul.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  he  sided  with  Pompey 
and  treated  with  cruelty  Ciraar's  soldiers  who 
fell  into  his  hands  at  I^rrhachium.  After  the 
defeat  at  Pharaalus  ho  went  to  Africa  and 
thence,  after  the  defeat  at  Thapaus,  to  Spain, 
where  he  fought  against  Csesar  at  Munda;  there, 
in  a  panic,  his  troops  were  routed,  and  he  fell 
(46  B.C.I. 

T. A  'BTTT. A  TtTl  Tfe  B.TC,  lA'bft'yitr'dyllr',  Jac^uks 
JuLiEN  HouTON  DE  ( 1 755-1834 ) .  A  French 
naturalist.  He  was  born  at  Alencon  and  studied 
botany  and  medicine  at  Montpellicr.  He  trav- 
eled widely  in  England,  in  Piedmont,  in  the 


chief  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
PiUeatina.  In  1791  he  was  sent  on  the  La  Pi- 
rouse  «cpedition.  He  explored  Teneriffe,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land 
and  after  various  stops  in  tlie  south  seas  went 
to  Java,  where  he  was  held  prisoner  by  the 
Dutch  (1793-95).  He  was  elected  to  the  In- 
stitute in  1800.  He  became  famoiw  for  his  re- 
searches in  tlie  natural  sciences  and  published 
/cones  Plantarum  Syria  Itariorum  Deacriptioni' 
bus  .  .  .  lUuetntta  (1791-1812),  Relation  du 
voyage  A  la  recherche  de  La  P^rouse  { 1800) ,  and 
several  other  works,  besides  numerous  papers 
on  various  scientific  subjects. 

LABLACHE,  lAblash',  Luioi  (1794-1858). 
A  celebrated  Italian  operatic  singer,  bom  in 
Naples  in  1794,  whither  his  mother  and  his 
father,  who  was  French,  had  fled  from  Paris 
during  the  Bevolution.  His  voice,  a  deep  bass, 
was  of  wonderful  range,  flexibility,  and  volume;' 
and  bis  acting,  particularly  in  the  characters  of 
Figaro  and  Leporello,  was  almost  as  remarkable 
as  his  singing.  His  lirst  engagement  as  a  singer 
was  at  the  San  Carlino  Theatre  at  Naples  in 
1812;  he  appeared  afterward  in  La  Scala,  Milan, 
and  in  Vienna,  and  also  at  the  San  Carlo,  in 
Naples,  during  the  intervals  of  the  Vienna  sea- 
son. On  his  first  appearance  in  London,  in 
1830,  he  met  with  immediato  aucceu,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  he  resided  alternately  in  the 
French  and  English  capitals,  singing  during  both 
the  Paris  and  London  seasons.  He  died  at 
Naples.  Consult  Couailhac,  Qalerie  des  artistes 
dramatiques  de  Paris  (Paris,  1841). 

LA  B0£TIE,  I&  b6'&'s^,  Etienne  de  (1630- 
63 ) .  A  French  translator  from  the  Greek  and 
a  political  thinker,  known  chiefly  through  the 
friendship  of  Montaigne  (q.v.)  for  him.  His 
youthful  Contre  un  is  a  aemocratic  declama- 
tion, the  first  republican  protest  to  spring  from 
tlie  French  Renaissance.  La  Bo£tie  translated 
the  Economics  of  Xenophon.  The  latest  edi- 
tion of  his  Works  is  by  Bonnefon  (Bordeaux, 
1888) .  Consult  Bonnefon's  chapter  on  Mon- 
taigne in  Petit  de  Julleville,  Histoire  de  la 
langne  et  de  la  litt^rature  francaise,  vol.  iii 
(Paris,  1890-1901). 

LA  BOHf^E,  la  b6'?lm'  ( Fr.,  The  Bohemian 
Girl).  I.  An  opera  by  Puccini  (q.v.),  lirst  pro- 
duced in  Turin.  Feb.  1.  1R!I6;  in  the  United 
SUtcs,  October  14,  1897  (Los  Angeles).  2.  An 
opera  by  Ijeoncavallo  (q.v.),  first  produced  in 
\  eiiioc,  May  6,  1897. 

IiA30B  (OF.  labor,  labeur,  Fr.  ldbear,lrom 
I^t,  labor,  toil).  Human  activity  put  forth  as 
a  means  to  the  production  of  floods.  Two  forms, 
forced  or  slave  labor,  induet'd  by  tlie  fear  of 

tiuiiiahinetit,  and  contract  or  free  lulior,  induced 
ly  the  desire  for  goods  as  a  nieuns  to  tlie 
satisfaction  of  wants,  arc  to  be  sharply 
distinguished. 

The  earliest  civilizations  were  based  on  s>'s- 
tems  of  slave  lalwr,  the  slaves  being  either  a 
subject  people  dominated  by  a  conqueriiijl  race 
cir  prisoners  of  war.  Such  systems  led  inevitably 
to  the  defeneration  of  the  governing  class  and 
were  overtlirown  us  soon  as  the  peoples  estab- 
1ishin<{  them  came  in  contact  with  more  vigorous 
races  wliicli  Imd  been  forced  by  cireumstaneeB  to 
depend  more  upon  their  own  exertions.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  down  to  modem 
times  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the 
system  of  labor  was  a  modified  form  of  slavery 
known  as  serfdom.  Serfs  were  bound  to  the 
soil  and  compelled  to  obey  their  feudal  lords  fai 
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all  important  matters.  At  the  same  time  they 
had  certain  customary  rights  and  privil^es 
which  the  lords,  on  their  side,  were  bound  to 
respect.  Although  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
a  slowly  developing  agricultural  community, 
serfdom  was  not  at  all  suited  to  a  manufacture 
ing  or  commercial  people.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  it  gare  place  to  the  system  of  free  labor, 
at  first  in  England  during  the  fifteenth  century; 
then  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  western  and  central  Europe  during  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries;  and 
finally  in  Kussia  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

With  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  new  lands  suited  to  a  semitropical 
agriculture,  a  new  form  of  slavery  was  devised^ 
tEat  of  Atricam  negroes,  brought  across  the 
ocean  in  slave  ships  and  made  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  heavy  labor  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops.  In  the 
United  States  there  ensued  a  period  of  develop- 
ment in  which  the  country  was  "half  slave  and 
half  free,"  which  proved  intolerable  to  both 
sections,  and  culminated  in  the  Civil  War  and 
the  subsequent  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  different  concf^tlons  of  free  labor  which 
'  have  played  a  part  in  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic thought  can  best  be  indicated  by  review- 
ing briefly  the  views  of  leading  economists.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  Mercantilist  writers  to 
ignore  labor  and  the  other  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  and  to  ascribe  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  precious  metals.  The  Physio- 
crats appreciated  more  truly  the  function  of  the 
precious  metals;  but  they  also  gave  slight  at- 
tention to  labor,  as  such,  because  they  ascribed 
undue  importance  to  the  part  which  land  and 
natural  forces  play  in  production.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  characterize  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  labor  as  unproductive  {sterile) 
and  to  declare  that  agricultural  labor  is  alone 
productive,  since  it  alone  creates  a  surplus  of 
goods  over  and  above  those  needed  to  satisfy  the 
laborer's  own  necessities.  Adam  Smith,  on  the 
other  hand,  following  Petty  and  Hume,  repre- 
sented labor  as  the  principal  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  In  his  treatment  the  division 
of  labor  is  made  the  chief  cause  of  indiu- 
trial  progress,  and  the  part  which  nature  plays 
in  production  is  passed  over  with  scant  con- 
sideration. He  distinguished  productive  from 
improductive  labor  by  defining  the  former  as 
activity  which  realizes  itself  in  some  mat£rial 
form  (i.e.,  commodities  rather  than  services). 
Kevertiieless,  he  followed  the  Physiocrats  in 
ascribing  peculiar  productiveness  to  agrictdtural 
labor,  for,  he  says,  in  agriculture  "nature  labors 
along  with  man."  Ricardo  gave  his  attention 
primarily  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
based  his  theory  on  the  proposition  that  value 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
labor.  He  added  little  to  Adam  Smith's  treat- 
ment of  labor  as  a  factor  in  production,  except 
to  point  out  that  nature  assists  man  in  all  his 
industrial  pursuits  and  not  merely  in  farming. 
John  Stuart  Mill  went  a  step  further  towards 
giving  scientific  precision  to  economic  analysis 
by  pointing  out  that  labor  does  not  create  com- 
modities, but  merely  changes  their  forms  and  in 
ao  doing  creates  utilities. 

The  progress  of  economic  thought  since  the 
days  of  Ricardo  and  Mill  has  been  along  two 
distinct  lines.  Socialists,  led  by  Karl  Marx, 
have  accepted  the  proposition  that  value  tends 


to  be  in  proportion  to  quantity  of  labor,  aad 
have  deduced  from  it  their  "exploitation  theory,** 
i.e.,  the  theory  that  labor,  which  creates  all 
value,  is  deprived  of  the  larger  part  of  its 
products  through  the  agency  of  the  legalized 
but  unjust  institution  of  private  property  in 
land  and  capital.  The  other  line  of  development 
iias  been  away  from  the  view  that  labor  alone 
regulates  value,  and  towards  the  conception 
that  value  is  determined  primarily  by  marginal 
utility,  which  measures  the  intensity  of  the 
demand  for  goods.  Economists  accepting  the 
latter  view  recognize  that  value  tends  under 
certain  conditions  to  correspond  to  the  cost  of 

E reduction,  as  Ricardo  argued,  but  find  in  the 
Ltter  remuneration  not  merely  for  the  sacrifice 
involved  in  labor,  but  also  for  that  involved 
in  saving  and  investing  income  in  preference  to 
spending  it.  Value,  even  tinder  ctrnditifma  of 
free  competition,  does  not  tend,  therefore,  to  be 
In  proportion  to  quantity  of  labor,  but  to 
quantities  of  labor  and  capital. 

John  Stuart  Mill's  observation  that  labor 
creates  utilities,  not  matter,  exposed  the  arti- 
ficial character  of  Adam  Smith's  distinction  be- 
tween productive  and  unproductive  labor.  It 
is  now  recognized  on  all  sides  that  the  labor  of 
physiciane^  lawyers,  actors,  etc.,  is  just  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  labor  of  farmers  and  mechanics. 
All  add  to  society's  fund  of  consumable  utili- 
ties, and  this  is  the  essence  of  production.  To 
be  sure,  the  utilities  created  by  the  actor  are 
consumed  as  they  are  produced  by  his  listening 
audience;  but  in  this  they  differ  only  in  degree 
from  the  utilities  created  by  the  fishman  or  the 
greengrocer,  whose  products  must  dim  be  con- 
sumed promptly  to  be  enjoyed  at  all.  If  perma- 
nence of  results  is  the  test  of  productiveness,  the 
labor  of  all  three  must  be  considered  unproduc- 
tive in  comparison  with  the  labor  of  the  pvra- 
mid  builder.  In  short,  the  distinction  wnich 
Adam  Smith  had  in  mind  is  more  happily  and 
accurately  represented  as  pertaining  not  to  the 
relation  between  labor  and  its  products,  but  to 
that  between  the  products  themselves  and  fur- 
ther production.  'Whether  products  are  destined 
to  become  capital  (i.e.,  direct  aids  to  further 
production),  the  means  of  maintaining  the  eco- 
nomic efficiency  of  workmen  (i.e.,  indirect  aids 
to  further  production),  or  the  means  offers 
idle  Ratification,  is  still  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  in  economics,  but  one  not  per- 
taining to  labor. 

Wit^  the  broadening  of  the  conception  of 
productive  labor,  more  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  interdependence  of  different  groups  of 
workers.  It  is  recf>gnized  that  unskillM  manual 
laborers  owe  much  to  skilled  or  mechanical 
laborers,  and  tliat  both  would  be  worse  off  but 
for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  business 
men  or  entrepreneurs  who  perform  the  "labor  of 
management."  At  the  same  time  there  is  still 
a  tendencv  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
workers  who  work  for  wages  and  independent 
business  or  professional  men  who  work  for 
profits.  When  such  phrases  as  "the  lafaorii^ 
class,"  "the  labor  problem,"  "the  labor  move- 
ment," "labor  laws,"  etc.,  are  used,  reference 
is  made  to  the  wage-earning  class,  whose  rise 
to  its  present  prominence  dates  from  the  indus- 
trial revolution  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  b^inning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
The  most  significant  phases  of  this  development 
have  been  the  growth  of  labor  organizations  in- 
tended to  promote  tiie  interests  of  the  wage- 
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emruing  claas  ( see  TsADB-UinoHa )  and  the 
enactment  of  laws  r^^ulating  the  hours  and 
other  conditions  of  employm^t  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  this  class,  particularly  women  and  chil- 
dren.  See  Labob  Legislation. 

Other  aspects  of  labor  to  which  increasing  at- 
tention is  given  by  economists  are  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  the  worker's  industrial 
efficiency.  It  is  now  recognized  tiiat  the  food, 
clothing,  housing,  etc.,  of  the  working  classes 
are  important^  not  merely  because  they  affect 
the  happiness  of  those  classes,  but  because  upon 
them  depend  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  that  can  be  performed.  The  standard  of 
living  influences  wages  not  merely  through  the 
control  which  it  may  exercise  over  tiie  rate  at 
which  population  increases,  but  also  because  it 
determines  the  standard  of  efficiency.  It  is  this 
consideration  that  has  done  moat  to  transform 
economics  from  the  "dismal  science"  that  was 
taught  by  the  classical  economists  to  the  hope- 
ful study  that  is  pursued  to-day.  If  rising 
wages  bring  with  them  increased  efficiency, 
which  becomes  in  turn  a  cause  of  still  higher 
wages,  there  is  no  assignable  limit  in  a  pro- 
gressive country  to  the  possible  progress  of  the 
working  classes. 

The  progress  of  economic  thought  is  shown 
also  in  the  greater  attention  that  is  now  paid 
to  the  psychological  side  of  labor.  Adam  Smith 
asserted  that  in  a  day's  labor  the  laborer  "must 
always  lay  down  the  same  portion  of  his  ease, 
his  liberty,  and  his  happiness."  Later  writers 
assumed  also  that  labor  was  disagreeable,  if  not 
painful,  and  would  only  be  undertaken  in  the 
hope  of  reward.  Professor  Jevons  first  stated 
clearly  that  different  kinds  of  labor  and  differ- 
ent hours  of  labor  imrolve  different  degrees  of 
sacrifice.  He  emphasized  the  thought  that  some 
labor  is  a  source  of  positive  pleasure  to  the 
laborer,  and  that  it  is  usually  only  because 
labor  is  carried  to  excess  that  it  becomes  pain- 
ful. Following  this  lead,  later  writers  have 
begun  to  speculate  in  r^rd  to  the  relations 
that  would  prevail  in  an  industrial  society  in 
which  excessive  hours  were  cut  off  and  labor- 
•aving  device  were  utilised  for  tiie  performancs 
of  all  tasks  that  are  inherently  disagreeable^ 
Under  such  ideal  conditions  it  is  obvious  that 
all  labor  would  be  pleasurable,  and  that  the 
only  ground  for  distinguishing  different  kinds 
of  labor  or  different  hours  of  labor  would  be 
that  some  would  afford  more  pleasure  to  the 
laborer  than  others.  Men  would  be  paid  in  such 
a  society,  not  because  they  did  disagreeable 
things,  but  because  they  produced  want^tisfy* 
ing  goods,  and  to  do  so  refrained  from  otiier 
lines  of  activity  or  relaxation  that  promised 
even  more  pleasure  than  the  work  in  hand. 
Production,  instead  of  figuring  in  the  economic 
calculus  as  a  sum  of  pains  to  be  weighed 
against  -the  pleasures  of  consumption,  would 
appear  in  such  a  society  as  a  sum  of  pleasures 
to  be  added  in  determining  the  full  joy  of 
living.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  such  a  cfmdition  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
real  situation  even  in  the  moet  progressive 
communities;  but  the  world  has  certainly  ad- 
vanced to  a  stage  in  which  economists  and  other 
thoughtful  people  have  definitely  discarded  the 
idea  that  labor  is  a  "curse"  and  in  its  place 
have  set  up  the  ideal  of  labor  as  a  necessary 
means  to  the  fullest  self-realization  and  self- 
development  of  the  laborer.  See  LADoa  Lqois- 
LATION ;    MACHINEBT,    ECONOMIC    EFFECTS    OF ; 
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LABOb,  AuEBiCAN  Fedbsation  OF.  A  non- 
secret  confederation  of  trade-  unions,  having 
for  its  object  the  improvement  in  the  conditions 
and  wages  of  labor;  the  establishment  of  self- 
governing  unions  of  wagcworkers  in  every  trade 
and  legitimate  occupation  where  none  now 
exists;  the  formation  of  public  opinion  by  the 
agencies  of  platform,  press,  and  l^islation; 
and  the  furtherance  of  a  civilization  based  upon 
Indus&ial  progress,  by  securing  to  the  toilers 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  lalrar.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  originated  in  an  at- 
tempt to  found  a  general  organization  of  Amer- 
ican workingmen,  distinct  from  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  on  a  trade-union  basis.  A  preliminary 
convention  was  called  by  the  Knights  of  In- 
dustry and  the  Amalgamated  Lab«r  Union — 
the  latter  bomposed  largely  of  seceders  from 
the  Knights  of  uiboF — and  met  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  Aug.  2,  1881.  The  first  convention  offi- 
cially recognized,  as  such  met  at  Pittsburgh  in 
November,  1881,  at  which  the  name  of  the 
Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor 
Unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
adopted.  This  federation  merged  itself  with 
an  independent  trade-union  congress  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Dee.  8,  1886,  when  the  present 
name  and  organization  were  adopted.  The  ag- 
gregate membership  of  affiliated  unions,  exclud- 
ing duplicates,  js  about  2,100,000.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  has  practically  taken 
the  place  of  its  former  rival,  the  Knights  of 
Labor  (q.v.).  Since  1900  the  Socialistic  ele- 
ments in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
have  endeavored  to  control  the  policy  of  the 
association.  Failing  is  this,  a  lai;ge  number 
of  the  Socialists  withdrew  in  1005  and  joined 
with  the  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance,  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Union,  and  other  Socialistic  asso- 
ciations, in  forming  a  rival  organization,  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (q-v.).  In 
I9O6,  on  the  ground  that  Federal  labor  laws 
were  not  properly  enforced,  and  that  Federal 
l^islation  showed  a  tendency  to  disr^ard  the 
interests  of  labor,  the  American  Federation  de- 
cided to  enter  upon  political  activity,  indors- 
ing or  working  a^inst  candidates  for  election 
to  Congress  according  as  they  had  proven 
friendly  or  hostile  to  organized  labor.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1914  passed  a 
law  demanded  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  recognizing  the  principle  that  the  labor 
of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  officers  in  1914  were: 
president,  Samuel  Gompers;  secretary,  Frank 
Morrison;  treasurer,  John  B.  Lennon.  Its  or- 
^ji  is  the  Ameriocm  Federationut,  published 
in  Washington.  See  Labor  OaaAJTizATfoNS; 
Strikes;  Injunction;  etc 

IiABOB,  Bureaus  of.  The  first  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  in  the  world  was  created  by 
Act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  June, 
1869.  While  political  expediency  may  have  had 
infiuenoe  in  establishing  this  bureau,  its  func- 
tions were  defined  by  law  for  the  geueral  good 
of  the  State  as  follows: 

"The  duties  of  such  bureau  shall  he  to  collect, 
assort,  systematize,  and  present  in  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Legislature,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  March  in  each  year,  statistical  details 
relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the 
Commonwealth,  especially  in  its  relation  to 
the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational. 
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and  aaniUry  condition  of  the  laboring  classes, 
and  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  Commonwealth."  This 
expresses  the  purpose  of  every  State  bureau  of 
similar  character  in  this  country,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  (later  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  )>  and  Edmilar  offices  in  other 
nations. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  was 
organized  in  1885  as  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  who  had  been  signally  successful  as 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Massachu- 
setts, waa  selected  as  Commissioner.  He  de- 
clared its  policy  to  be  chiefly  educational,  by 
judicious  investigations  and  fearless  publico' 
tion  thereof  to  enable  the  petwie  to  comprehend 
more  clearly  and  fully  pToblems  which  vexed 
them.  In  1889  the  bureau  became  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Labor,  in  1903  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  in  1913  again  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (see  below).  Since  its  organiza- 
tion it  has  issued  annual  reports,  many  spe<»al 
reports,  and  the  bimonthly  bulletms.  The 
more  important  annual  reports  have  been 
the  following:  Industrial  Depressions,  Convict 
Labor,  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Railroad  liabor. 
Cost  of  Producing  Iron  and  Steel  and  Cognate 
Products,  Industrial  Education,  Building  and 
Loan  Associations,  Work  and  Wages  of  Men, 
Women,  and  Children,  Economic  Aspect  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  Hand  and  Machine  Labor,  Water, 
Gas,  and  Electric-Light  Plants  under  Private 
and  Municipal  Ownership,  Wages  in  the  Prin- 
cipal Countries,  Trade  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion, Coat  of  Living  and  Retail  Prices,  Wages 
and  Hours  of  Labor.  The  special  reports  deal 
with  similar  topics.  Congress  now  appropriates 
more  than  $175,000  annually  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  department,  exclusive  of 
printing. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States  have  offices  similar  to  that 
initiated  in  Massachusetts  in  1809.  Thirteen  of 
the  State  bureaus  of  labor  publlBh  a  biennial 
report,  and  18  an  annual.  The  ABsociation  of 
Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Amer- 
ica meets  annually  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  bureaus  by  discussing  methods  and  present- 
ing subjects  for  investigation.  The  Federal  and 
S^te  bureaus  have  published  over  400  volumes. 
Several  of  the  State  bureaus  conduct  free  em- 
ployment agencies,  notably  those  of  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  while  the  inspection  of  facto- 
ries and  mines  is  an  important  fonetion  of 
many  of  them.* 

Increased  authority  has  recently  been  granted 
a  number  of  State  bureaus  for  conciliation  and 
arbitration  in  labor  disputes,  by  providing  for 
special  cominissioners  under  the  direction  of 
the  bureaus.  The  bureaus  have  been  kept  free 
from  partisanship,  and  the  exact  information 
they  have  given  has  been  extremely  valuable  in 
adjustments  of  labor  difficulties. 

Fnuice  was  the  first  European  country  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  United  States.  A 
bureau  for  the  collection  of  statistics  and  in- 
formation concerning  labor  was  created  in  1891 
and  has  become  the  general  statistical  bureau 
of  the  country. 

In  1892  Germany  established  a  labor  com- 
mission which  possesses  to  a  large  extent  the 
permanency  of  a  labor  bureau.  It  has  published 
more  than  10  volumes  of  reports  glvii»  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigations  relatiiv  to  the  emdi- 


tions  of  labor  in  various  industries.  In  1863  a 
labor  department  under  the  direction  of  a 
commissioner  for  labor  was  instituted  in  coa- 
nection  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England, 
and  its  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
countries.  Austria  was*  the  last  of  the  conti- 
nental countries  to  o^anize  a  bureau.  This 
waa  done  in  1898  and  placed  under  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce.  Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden,  New 
Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  Ontario  also  have  bureaus.  Some 
of  these  are  largely  employment  bureaus,  others 
concern  themselves  chiefly  with  publishing  sta- 
tistics, but  all  are  modeled  more  or  less  closely 
after  the  American  plan. 

Bibliography.  Proceedings  of  ihe  Anoein- 
tion  of  Officials  of  Bureaut  of  Labor  Btntiatieg 
of  America  (Topeka,  1883-  ) ;  Wright,  "The 
Working  of  the  Department  of  Labor"  and  'The 
Value  and  Influence  of  Labor  Statistics,"  in 
itonographa  on  Social  Economics,  vols,  i,  ii 
(Washington,  1901);  annual  reports,  special 
reports  and  bulletins  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  (Washington);  "Labor  Laws  of 
the  United  States,"  in  Report  of  United  Btatea 
Bureau  of  Labor,  1907  (ib.,  1908);  publica- 
tions of  the  bureaus  of  labor  of  individual 
States;  reports  of  Labor  Department  of  Eng- 
land (London);  Office  du  Travail,  France 
(Paris);  Kommission  ftir  Arbeiterstatiatik, 
Germany  (Berlin) ;  Secretariat  Ouvrier,  Swit- 
zerland (Bern)  J  Ufficio  del  Lavoro,  Italy 
(Rome) ;  and  similar  agencies  of  various  states 
and  countries. 

IiABOB,  Depabtmint  of.  One  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, created  bv  Act  of  Congress  of  Biiarch  4, 
1913,  and  presi  ded  over  by  a  secretary,  who  ia 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  but  not  one  of  the 
officers  in  line  of  succession  to  the  presidency. 
His  salary  and  tenure  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet.  The  Act  of 
Congress  creating  the  Department  of  Labor 
charges  it  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States, 
improving  their  working  conditions,  and  ad- 
vancing their  opportunities  for  profitable  em- 
ployment. The  following  bureaus  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  former  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  the  new  Department  of 
Labor:  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  (to  be 
known  thereafter  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics), and  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  given  power  to  act  as  mediator 
and  to  appoint  eommtesionera  of  conciliation  In 
labor  dilutes  whenever  he  judges  this  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  industrial  peace.  He  is  also 
required  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  special 
investigations  as  the  President  or  Congress  may 
require,  or  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 

LABOR,  Habd.   See  Habd  Labob. 

LABOB,  lH'bdr,  Josef  (1842-1924).  An 
Austrian  composer  and  organist,  bom  in 
Horowitz  (Bohemia).  While  yet  a  child,  he 
became  totally  blind  and  was  educated  at  the 
Vienna  Institution  for  the  Blind.  At  the  same 
time  he  studied  music  under  Pirkhert  and 
Sechter  at  the  Conservatory.  In  1803  he  made 
his  d^but  as  pianist  in  Vienna,  where  his  soul- 
ful playing  met  with  such  warm  recognition  that 
he  undertook  teurs  of  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
and  England.  In  1875  he  began  to  study  the 
organ  and  after  1879  toured  as  an  oigan  virtn- 
oao  with  immense  success.    In  Austria  be  Is 
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ngaxded  ae  the  unrivaled  muter  of  his  inttru- 
meni.  He  published  a  concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano  trio,  a  violin 
sonata,  pieces  for  piano  and  for  oi^an,  and 
choriises. 

liASOB,  Knights  of.  See  Knights  op  Labob. 

IiABOB  AND  CAPITAL,  Relations  of. 
The  evolution  of  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employees,  or  in  the  current  phrase,  capital 
and  labor,  presents  a  series  of  characteristic 
phases  corresponding  with  the  degree  of  indus- 
trial development.  1.  In  the  first  phase  the 
labor  c<nitract  is  determined  by  direct-n^;otia- 
tion  between  the  employer  and  the  individual 
workman.  This  is  the  purely  competitive  situa- 
tion premised  in  classical  economics,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  common  law  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities.  It  is  characteristic  of  an 
early  stage  in  the  development  of  industry, 
attended  by  influx  of  workers  from  the  eountiy 
to  the  city,  or  by  emigration  from  nonindnstrial 
to  industrial  nations.  It  tends  to  reappear  In 
older  industrial  states  where  new  classes  of 
workers  are  drawn  into  industry,  aa,  e.g.,  women 
workers.  While  in  appearance  it  safeguards  the 
interests  of  both  classes,  competition  among 
employers  tending  to  raise  wages  as  competition 
of  workers  tends  to  reduce  them,  in  fact  It 
leaves  the  worker  practically  at  the  mercy  of 
the  employer,  since  competition  among  employ- 
ers for  workers  is  rarely  so  keen  as  competition 
among  workers  for  emplojrment.  2.  In  the 
second  phase  laborers  associate  themselves  in 
more  or  less  permanent  organizations,  which  en- 
deavor to  impose  such  conditions  as  seem  desir- 
able to  them  upon  the  individual  employers, 
enforcing  their  demands  through  strikes  and 
lockouts,  the  boycott,  etc.  This  phase  of  organi- 
zation is  usually  characterized  by  disorder  and 
violence;  in  it  tiie  law  is  frequently  Invoked  by 
the  employer.  3.  In  the  third  phase  the  associa- 
tions of  the  workmen  are  confronted  by  associa- 
tions of  employers.  Usually  after  a  period  of 
bitter  struggle  a  working  agreement  is  reached, 
under  which  the  terms  of  employment  are  fixed 
by  negotiations  between  the  labor  unions  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  employers'  associations  onjthe 
other.  Such  negotiation  is  commonly  dendmi- 
nated  collective  bargaining,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  plan  of  individual  bargaining  of  the  earliest 
phase  of  devdlopment.  Sometimes  it  is  described 
as  conciliation,  or  even  as  arbitration.  But 
these  terms  are  properly  confined  to  certain 
other  aspects  of  the  labor-capital  situation  to  be 
described  below.  Collective  bargaining  has  been 
attained  in  the  greater  part  of  the  skilled  trades 
and  the  higher  factory  employments  in  England. 
In  the  United  States  it  covers  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  industry,  notably  in  coal  mining  in  the 
territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  trans- 
portation, in  certain  branches  of  the  foundry 
trade,  in  the  building  trades  of  some  of  the  most 
important  cities,  and  even  in  the  clothing  trade 
of  such  cities  as  New  York  and  Boston.  Wliile 
collective  bargaining  is  the  ideal  of  most  labor 
organizations,  it  is  repudiated  hy  such  revolu- 
tionary organizations  as  the  Syndicalists  of 
France  and  southern  Europe  and  the  I.  W.  W. 
in  America.  No  binding  agreonents  with  em- 
ployera  are  admitted  by  these  organizations. 

The  machinery  of  collective  bargaining  con- 
sists in  a  periodical  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  capital  to  determine  the  rate 
of  wages  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
for  a  specific  period  of  time,  varying  from  one 
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year  to  three  years  and  In  exceptional  instaneea 
even  longer  periods.  The  two  parties  are  ^ven 
equal  voting  power  in  the  conference,  and  arrive 
at  an  agreement  usually  only  after  prolonged 
discussion  of  points  at  issue.  If  an  agreement 
cannot  be  reached,  arbitration  hj  an  impartial 
outsider  may  be  resorted  to.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  determine  all  conditions  in  minute 
detail;  accordingly  occasion  for  dispute  is  sure 
to  arise  during  the  term  of  the  general  agree- 
ment. The  better-organized  systems  of  collective 
bargaining  provide  for  a  eontinuituf  board  or 
commiagion,  with  representatives  of  both  par- 
ties to  settle  such  disputes  as  they  arise. 

Voluntary  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  has 
proved  most  efl'ective  where  it  is  a  regular  part 
of  a  scheme  of  collective  bargaining.  The  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration  is,  however,  often  invoked, 
especially  after  a  prolonged  struj^le,  in  cases 
where  collective  bargaining  cannot  be  said  to 
exist.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion  often 
foTCM  resort  to  arbitration  while  the  disputants 
are  still  far  from  exhaustion,  and  public  author- 
ity concerns  itself  in  increasing  measure  with 
the  promotion  of  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  in 
some  cases  making  such  arbitration  compulsory. 

The  earliest  systematic  arbitration  of  indus- 
trial disputes  appears  in  France.  Before  the 
French  Kevolution  there  was  a  tribunal  at  Lyona 
for  the  settlemoit  of  disagreements  arising  in 
the  silk  trade.  This  tribunal  was  connected 
with  tiie  guild,  and  disappeared  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  corporations  (1791).  It  had  worked  so 
Buccesafully  that  it  was  restored  in  1803,  form- 
ing the  germ  of  the  conseils  des  prud'hommes 
( boards  of  experts )  which  still  perform  this 
function  in  Prance  and  Belgium.  The  example 
of  Lyons  was  soon  followed  by  aeveral  citiea  in 
southern  France,  and  with  excellent  success. 
These  early  boards  contained  no  representative 
of 'the  working  classes,  the  one  at  Lyons  being 
composed  of  five  merehanta  and  four  overseers. 
By  a  law  of  1809  workmen  were  admitted,  but 
th^  were  always  in  the  minority  until  1848, 
when  they  were  given,  for  a  short  time,  equal 
representation.  At  the  present  day  the  conseils 
des  prud'hommes  are  found  in  all  of  the  impor- 
tant cities  of  France.  They  are  composed  of  a 
board  of  conciliatltm,  eon^sting  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  woricmen  and  a  representative  of  the 
employers,  which  has  jurisdiction  in  disputes 
involving  less  than  200  francs,  and  a  board  of 
arbitration  consisting  of  three  employers  and 
three  workmen,  whose  findings  are  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  in  cases 
involving  more  than  200  francs.  The  court  of 
arbitration  has  power  to  summon  witnesses  and 
to  take  testimony  under  oatii.  Acceptance  of 
the  decision  is  voluntuy.  Nevertheless,  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  brought  before  the  court  are 
settled  by  the  board  of  conciliation;  only  a 
small  percentage  are  appealed  to  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce.  It  is,  however,  only  minor  mat- 
ters that  are  brought  before  the  courts.  They 
have  proved  unable  to  prevent  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, which  in  late  years  have  seriously  crippled 
French  industry.  In  Prussia  Industrial  courts 
were  established  in  1849,  but  did  not  prove  to 
be  of  much  use,  and  were  later  abolished.  In 
1890  an  Imperial  law  authorized  the  municipali- 
ties to  create  such  courta  The  president  Is 
appointed  by  the  commurj;  the  assessors  must 
be  workmen  nnd  employers  in  equal  numbers. 
They  have  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  to 
take  testimony;  in  cases  involving  100  marks  or 
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more,  appeal  to  the  re^lar  courts  ia  permitted. 
Few  municipalities  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege.  Moreover,  unofficial  arbitration 
has  made  little  headway  in  the  £^pire.  In 
Switzerland  far  greater  prosTras  has  been  made 
in  this  direction.  Unofflciu  arbitration  Is  car- 
ried on  under  tlie  direction  of  trade  unions,  and 
several  of  the  cantons  have  established  conseils 
dee  prud'hommes,  after  the  French  model.  Ar- 
bitrutian  ia  compulsory  in  some  of  the  cantons, 
notably  Lucerne,  where  refusal  to  accept  an 
award  may  be  punished  by  fines  and  imprison- 
ment ;  in  some  cantons  it  is  optional,  as  in 
France. 

In  England  voluntary  and  unofficial  arbitra* 
tion  was  instituted  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  has  made  greater  progress  than  in  any 
other  country.  In  1836  disputes  in  the  pottery 
trade  were  settled  in  this  way;  and  within  the 
following  decades  several  important  trades 
adopted  the  same  practice.  Committees  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  meet  informally  to  discuss 
grievances,  and  usually  succeed  in  reaching  an 
amicable  agreement;  and  where  these  committees 
are  best  organized,  aa  in  the  coal  trade  of 
Durham,  the  decisions  of  the  committee  are 
rarely  rejected  by  the  disputants.  In  tlie  last 
decade  of  the  century,  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  trade 
unions,  local  boards  not  connected  with  any  par- 
ticular trade  were  created  in  large  numbers,  and 
were  successful  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
serious  disturbances  in  industry.  But  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  France,  the  more  important  disagree- 
ments have  had  to  be  adjusted  by  protracted  and 
costly  strikes  and  lockouts. 

New  Zealand  by  a  law  of  1894,  and  West 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales  by  later  en- 
actments, undertake  systematically  to  prevent 
strikes  and  lockouts  by  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  New  Zealand  law  created  boards  of  concilia- 
tion and  a  court  of  arbitration,  the  latter  having 
power  to  enforce  its  awards  by  penalties.  The 
boards  of  conciliation  consist  of  four  to  six 
members,  one-half  representing  the  labor  asso- 
ciations, the  other  half  representing  associations 
of  employers.  •  They  are  elected  every  three 
years  by  the  associations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed. Each  board  elects  as  chairman  an  im- 
partial outsider,  who  votes  in  case  of  a  tie.  The 
arbitration  court  is  composed  of  three  m^bers 
appointed  hy  the  Governor,  one  from  a  list 
nominated  by  the  employers,  a  second  from 
nominees  of  the  laborers,  and  the  third  from  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Cases  are  tried 
before  the  court  only  upon  the  request  of  one  of 
the  disputants,  and  all  means  of  conciliation  are 
attempted  before  resort  is  had  to  arbitration. 
Strikes  and  lockouts  are  forbidden  while  the 
case  is  pending.  Awards  of  the  court  may  be 
extended  to  a  whole  district.  Under  the  act 
trade  unions  are  recognized  as  corporate  bodies; 
and  only  by  belon^^ne  to  such  a  hodj  does  a 
workman  secure  standing  in  the  court.  Numer- 
ous disputes  have  been  settled  by  the  court,  and 
light  flnes  have  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  en- 
force its  awards. 

The  first  noteworthy  case  of  unofficial  arbitra- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  in  1865,  when  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  arbitrate  differences 
between  the  Sons  of  Vulcan  and  their  employers. 
Sini»  that  date  arbltraUon  committees  have  been 
chosen  in  many  trades,  often  operating  with 
maidced  success.  Much  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted by  the  signal  success  of  an  nnofflcial 


board  which  operates  in  the  coal-mining  industry 
of  Illinois.  The  activity  of  this  board  dates 
from  1898,  and  since  that  year  innumeratde 
grievances  which  might  have  led  to  strikes  have 
been  amicably  adjusted.  When  such  disputes 
arise  representatives  of  the  coal  operators  and 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  (q.v.)  meet,  to- 
gether with  the  miners  and  operators  imme- 
diately interested.  The  mere  discussion  of  the 
points  at  issue  frequently  results  in  explaining 
away  alleged  grievances. 

Omcial  boards  of  arbitration  were  established 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  in  1880.  At 
present  29  8tat«s  in  the  Union  have  made 
statutory  or  constitutional  proviuon  for  indus- 
trial arbitration  or  conciliation.   In  addition  to 
the   State   courts,   temporary   tribunals  were 
created  by  Federal  statute  in  1888  to  settle 
grievances  iietween  railroads  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  their  employees.  These 
tribunals  consisted  of  one  manber  chosen  by 
each  party  and  a  third  chosen  by  these  two. 
The  law  was  repealed  in  1898,  but  a  law  was 
enacted  in  the  same  year  with  rimilar  features. 
Am  amended  in  1913  this  lav  constitutes  a 
board  of  mediation  and  conciliation  consisting 
of  a  commissioner  and  two  other  sovemmeDt 
officials  named  by  the  President,    lliis  Ixiard 
may  oflfer  its  services,  or,  upon  the  request 
of  either  disputant,  act  in  a  purely  media- 
tory capacity.    If  an  agreement  is  not  effected, 
it  seeks  to  induce  the  parties  to  accept  arbitra- 
ti<m  by  a  board  consisting  of  either  three  or  six 
members,  aa  the  disputants  prefer.    These  ar- 
bitrators are  chosen  in  the  same  mannw  aa  the 
members  of  the  tempOTary  tribunal  just  de- 
scribed, except  that  in  case  of  failure  to  mgrm 
upon  representatives  of  the  public,  these  are 
chosen  by  the  board  of  mediation.   The  findings 
of  the  board  of  arbitratiMi  are  binding,  but  tither 
party  may  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.  An  extreme^  successful  plan  of  arbitral 
tion     disputes  in  mining  and  transportation  and 
other  publi&€ervioe  industries  was  inaugurated 
in  Canada  in  1907  under  the  Industrial  Dilute* 
Investigating  Act,  recommended  by  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labor,  Mr.  W.  L.  MacKaizie  King. 
Under  severe  penalties  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
the  industries  covered  by  the  act  are  prohibited 
until  an  investigation  of  the  dispute  has  been 
made  by  an  official  board  created  for  each  par- 
ticular case.    Each  party  Ig  called  oa  by  the 
Minister  of  Labor  to  name  a  mnnber  of  the, 
board,  and  the  two  thus  named  appoint  a  third. 
It  is  the  daty  of  this  board  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  if  possible,  but  if  the  parties  fail  to 
agree,  after  publication  of  the  findings  of  the 
board  a  strike  or  lockout  is  permitted.  Nearlv 
90  per  cent  of  the  disputes  submitted  to  Bucn 
boards  have  been  settled. 

An  examination  of  the  workings  of  boards  of 
voluntary  arbitraticm  shows  that  for  the  settle- 
ment of  ^sputea  which  are  due  to  misunder- 
standings, or  which  involve  matters  of  minor 
importimce,  their  usefulness  is  unquestioned. 
Wherever  they  have  been  judiciously  conducted 
they  have  served  to  lessen  friction  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  and  have  often  averted 
strikes  and  lockouts.  But  there  are  certain 
questions  of  general  policy  which  have  defied 
settlement  by  voluntary  arbitrati<m.  Such,  e.g., 
are  the  recognition  of  labor  o^anizations  hy  the 
employer,  exclusion  of  nonunion  labor  from  em- 

{tloyment^  a  general  and  material  increase  or 
owering  vd  wages.    These  questions  are  ttiU 
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UBUftlly  determined  hy  the  strength  and  endur- 
ance of  the  contending  portiea  Investigations 
by  impartial  boards  of  arbitration  may  direct 

C'  'ic  sentiment,  and  so  may  bring  pressure  to 
upon  the  party  whose  ethical  poaition  is 
the  weaker.  But  tiiia  pressure  baa  not  proved 
sufficient  to  prevent  prolonged  strikest  causing 
widespread  dfstresa  to  ijie  public  as  wdl  as  to 
the  parties  to  the  strugi^e.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  growing  sentiment  manifests  itself  in 
favor  of  compulBory  arbitration,  tt  is  pointed 
out  that  under  a  system  of  industrial  concentra- 
tion a  strike  may  wholly  cut  oft  the  supply  of 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life — a  condition  which 
is  manifestly  intolerable.  Advocates  of  compul- 
soiy  arbitration  point  to  the  eiounple  of  New 
Zealand,  where  for  a  number  of  years  disputes 
bave  been  adjudicated  without  cessation  of  in- 
dustry. Opponents  of  compulsory  arbitration 
are,  however,  no  lees  decided  in  their  views  than 
are  the  advocates  of  it.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
laborers  will  frequently  demand  terms  to  which 
employers  can  accede  only  by  producing  at  a 
loss;  and  that  courts  of  arbitration,  under  the 
influence  of  a  public  sentiment  naturallT  favor- 
able to  the  laborer,  will  often  give  Awarta  wbich 
will  discourage  business  enterprise.  It  is  alleged 
that  this  is  the  case  in  New  Zealand,  although 
this  is  vehemently  denied,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  capital  is  withdrawing  from  the 
Dominion.  Moreover,  it  would  obviouflly  be  diffi- 
cult to  force  the  laborers  to  abide  by  a  decision  un- 
favorable to  them,  since  men  cannot  be  compelled 
to  continue  to  work  against  their  will.  The  in- 
corporation of  laborers  into  associations  with 
collective  responsibility  (see  Trade  Unions)  is 
advocated  as  a  measure  which  will  obviate  this 
difficulty ;  but  such  a  measure  is  strongly  opposed 
by  the  better  organized  labor  unions,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  view  with  suspicion  any  tendency 
Hway  from  individual  freedom  and  responsibility. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  compul- 
sory arbitration,  however,  it  would  appear  to  be 
cdivious  that  social  welfare  donands  that  judicial 
means  should  be  developed  for  settling  peace- 
fully those  disputra  which  can  now  be  aettled 
on^  through  amkes  involving  untold  losses  and 
suffering. 

In  recent  years  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  similarity  between  compulsory  arbitration, 
as  it  operates  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  principle 
of  judicially  determined  wages  or  minimum- 
wage  laws  in  other  Australasian  states.  Col- 
lective bargaining  and  arUtration,  voluntary  or 
compulsory,  imply  the  existence  of  tmiona.  Such 
organizations,  however,  have  not  succeeded  in 
commanding  more  than  a  minor  part  of  the 
labor  0eld.  The  laborers  subject  to  the  worst 
forms  of  exploitation  cannot  form  effective 
organizations.  For  these  relief  is  to  be  had, 
apparently,  only  through  minimum-wage  laws 
(q.v.).  The  final  phase  in  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital  under  the  industrial  system  thua 
appears  to  be  one  in  which  the  randamental 
conditions  of  onployment  are  determined  by  the 
state.   See  Miniuum  Waqe. 
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LAB'OBATOB'S'.  A  laboratory  is  literally 
a  place  of  labor,  a  workshop,  and  the  term  is 
still  frequent^  employed  in  ^is  meaning  in 
connection  with  the  manufacturing  of  chemicals, 
drugs,  explosives,  etc.  The  word  is  ordinarily 
used,  however,  to  designate  a  room  or  building 
equipped  with  means  for  conducting  experi- 
mental investigations  in  some  department  of 
science  or  art.  Research  laboratories  of  chem- 
istry, physios,  engineering,  biology,  etc.,  are 
maintained  in  all  the  better  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, in  the  interest  of  pure  and  applied 
science,  and  in  many  hospitals,  manufacturing 
establishments,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
new  methods  of  procedure  and  conducting  teste 
of  various  kinds.  In  addition  to  these  labora* 
tories  devoted  to  research,  there  are  numberless 
laboratories  connected  with  public  and  private 
schools,  academies,  and  colics,  whoee  function 
is  not  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  but  rather 
the  demonstration  of  facts  already  well  estab- 
lished. Every  high  school,  e.g.,  possesses  a 
chemical  laboratory  in  which  experiments  are 
performed  by  students,  who  are  leii  in  this  way 
to  a  first-hand,  and  therefore  better,  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  principles  of  this  science. 

The  history  of  research  laboratories  can  be 
best  understood  in  the  light  of  the  development 
of  all  scientific  thinking.  There  is  at  first  a 
period  of  crude  observation  of  the  facta  under 
the  complicated  conditions  of  practical  life. 
Such  obwrvations  have  given  to  science  many 
valuable  facts,  but  serious  errors  have  crept  in 
at  the  same  time.  Tliis  is  naturally  followed  by 
a  period  of  reaction  against  observation,  and  in 
its  stead  there  is  an  attempt  to  deduce  all 
knowledge  from  already  given  general  laws. 
This  is  thQ  period  of  authority  and  the  syllo- 
gism. The  reaction  to  this  method  leads  to  the 
third  and  final  stage  of  science,  when  the  laws 
and  facta  of  nature  are  determined  by  means 
of  observation  of  phenomena,  -but  now  under 
control  and  known  conditions.  The  sciences 
have  not  advanced  with  equal  speed,  so  that 
while  some  are  well  along  in  the  third  stage  of 
progress  and  are  still  growing  rapidly  through 
experimental  research,  other  sciences  are  in  the 
second  stage,  while  a  few  still  remain  in  the 
first  stage.  Laboratories  of  some  sort  have  ex- 
isted since  the  earliest  times.  The  Chinese 
and  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Oreeka  and  Ro- 
mans, certainly  possessed  them;  but  they  were 
in  all  probability  similar  to  the  better  known 
laboratories  of  the  physicians,  apothecaries,  al- 
chemists, and  astrologers  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
given  over  largely  to  the  search  for  the  philoso- 
phers' stone  and  to  the  manufacture  of  elixirs, 
drugs,  charms,  cosmetics,  etc.  With  the  fifteenth 
century  came  the  reaction  against  Scholasticism, 
and  men  b^an  to  study  nature  rather  than 
books;  they  began  to  obaenre  rather  than  to 
deduce  facta  and  principlea,  and  by  the  end  of 
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the  sixteenth  century  the  experimental  method 
was  well  established. 

In  1589  Galileo  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
the  exp<;riniental  method  at  Pisa.  Climbing  the 
leaning  tower,  he  let  fall  a  wei^t  of  one  pound 
and  a  weight  of  100  pounds;  starting  simultane- 
ously, the  weights  struck  the  ground  together, 
at  once  and  forever  disproving  the  Aristotelian 
deduction  that  the  speed  of  falling  bodies  was 
proportional  to  their  weights.  Francis  Bacon, 
in  1620,  and  Comenius,  in  1630,  set  forth  argu- 
ments for  the  inductive  method  and  the  experi- 
mental investigation  of  facts.  But  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  century  all  laboratoriea  were  private 
institutions  devoted  wholly  to  research.  In 
1824  Purlcinje  established  a  physiological  labo- 
ratory in  Breslau;  in  1825  Liebig  es^blished  a 
laboratory  of  chemistry,  medicine,  and  physiol- 
ogy in  Giessen;  in  1845  Lord  Kelvin — then 
William  Thomson — opened  a  physical  laboratory 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  in  1849  a  phar- 
macological laboratory  was  created  by  Buch< 
heim;  in  1856  Virehow  opened  a  patnoloncal 
laboratory  in  Berlin.  Aa  the  work  of  the  labp- 
ratoriea  nas  developed,  there  has  come  about 
a  specialization  of  the  problems  to  be  under< 
taken,  and  as  a  result  new  research  laboratoriea 
are  founded  every  year. 

Laboratories  for  instruction  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  research  laboratories  as  far  as 
equipment  and  method  is  concerned. 

Chemical  LaboratoriM.  The  appeuance  of 
the  earliest  chonical  laboratories,  is  familiar, 
since  they  formed  attractive  subjects  for  the  con- 
temporary artists.  Not  merely  were  these  labo- 
ratories used  for  experiment,  but  also  for  the 
teaching  of  pupils  and  assistants.  At  present 
any  well-lit  room,  supplied  with  water,  gas,  elec- 
tricity, and  a  hood  communicating  with  a  flue 
to  carry  Off  noxious  gases,  may  serve  for  almost 
all  chemical  work.  The  water  supply  operates 
vacuum  pumps  and  can  be  made  to  furnish  air 
under  pressure  by  means  of  a  trompe;  power 
can  be  iibtained  either  from  small  water  or 
electric  motors,  and  the  gas  fumishes  heat. 
Much  chemical  work,  both  scientific  and  techni- 
cal, is  carried  out  in  such  laboratories,  origi- 
nally built  for  other  purposes.  The  most  impor- 
tant chemical  laboratories,  however,  are  build- 
ings, constructed  entirely  for  chemical  work,  in 
connection  with  the  great  universities  and 
schools  of  science  and  are  intended  both  for  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  the  instructors  and 
advanced  students  and  for  the  regular  instruc- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  students.  The  wide  ex- 
tension of  this  class  of  laboratories  began  with 
the  famous  laboratory  erected  by  Liebig  at 
Giessen  in  1825,  after  which  teaching  laborato- 
ries, each  showing  an  advance  on  the  preceding, 
sprang  up  at  almost  all  the  German  univer- 
sities and  quickly  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence. 

lite  lalwratory  buildings  are  divided  into 
rooms  of  varying  sizes,  each  room  assigned  to 
one  or  more  branches  of  chemical  science,  so 
that  each  student  passes,  during  his  course, 
through  most  of  the  rooms.  In  France  a  less 
systematic  arrangement,  avoiding  large  rooms, 
is  preferred  by  some  chemists.  The  niunber  of 
the  rooms  and  the  branch  of  chemistry  to  which 
each  it  dedicated  vary  with  the  size  of  tiie 
building  and  the  importance  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  to  teaching  and  investiga- 
tion respectivdy.  Many  laboratories  consist  of 
a  large  lecture  room;  a  large  room  for  simple 


inoi^nic  preparations  and  qualitative  analysis; 
anoUier  large  room  for  quantitative  amdysis 
and  inorganic  research;  a  third  large  room  for 
organic  chemistry;  and  a  number  of  small  rooms 
to  serve  as  classrooms,  library,  balance  rooms, 
private  laboratories  and  offices  for  the  instnio- 
tors,  for  gas  and  water  analysis,  for  physical 
chemistry,  as  furnace  room,  comtnistion  room,  hy- 
drogen-sulphide room,  storerooms,  toilet  rooms, 
etc.  In  some  cases  separate  buildings  are  pro- 
vided for  particular  branches  of  chemistry. 

In  the  larger  laboratories  almost  every  branch 
ol  chemistry  has  its  separate  room.  Few  gen- 
eral principles  can  be  lud  down  for  the  plan  of 
the  building  and  the  rdatlon  of  the  rooms  to 
each  other.  The  first  consideration  is  to  obtain 
abundant  light.  Everytiiing  should  ^ve  way  to 
this.  Next,  the  office  and  private  laboratory  of 
each  professor  should  be  central  with  reference 
to  the  rooms  under  his  care.  However,  when 
permanent  and  responsible  assistants  are  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  large  rooms,  this  consid- 
eration is  of  less  importance.  Of  course  sneh 
rooms  as  balimce  rooms,  combustion  roMus,  and 
hydrogen-sulphide  rooms  must  be  close  to  the 
large  rooms  to  which  they  belong.  Special  con- 
siderations will  decide  the  position  of  various 
rooms.  Thus,  a  furnace  room  is  placed  on  the 
lowest  floor,  to  get  the  advantage  of  a  high 
chimney.  All  chemical  laboratories  are  elabo- 
rately piped.  There  is  usually  one  system  for 
gas  used  in  heating,  another  for  gas  used  in 
lighting,  and  often  a  third  for  certain  n>eciaU7 
protected  gas  jets,  which  are  required  to  bum 
eontinuonsly  for  long  periods.  This  permits  the 
reat  of  the  gas  to  be  turned  off  eveiy  evening  at 
the  dose  of  woik.  Water  is  carried,  not  merely 
to  each  room,  but  commonly  to  each  desk. 
Where  the  water  is  supplied  under  a  strong  pres- 
sure, injector  vacuum  pumps  are  used ;  but  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  whole  building  must  be 
supplied  with  pipes  connected  with  a  vacuum 
steMn  pump.  In  any  case  such  a  pump,  with 
connecting  pipes  to  each  desk,  is  a&atnt  a  ne- 
cessity in  tne  orguiio  laboratory  for  lUstUliBg 
under  reduced  pressure.  Another  steam  pump 
supplies  a  series  of  pipes,  carrying  air  under 
pressure.  There  are  steam  or  hot-water  pipes 
for  heating  and  pipes  for  steam  at  high  pres- 
sure for  heating  stills,  water  baths,  and  steam 
closets.  In  adution,  in  some  laboratoriea  dis- 
tilled water  is  distributed  to  the  different  roome 
by  a  system  of  block-tin  pipes.  Formerly  oxy- 
gen was  distributed  to  several  points  by  pipes, 
but  the  introduction  into  commerce  of  compressed 
oxygen  in  strong  steel  cylinders  has  made  this 
system  obsolete.  Hydrogen-sulphide  gas  is  also 
carried,  in  most  cases,  by  pipes  to  several  rooms. 
The  system  of  pipes  for  carrying  off  waste  water 
must  be  carefully  planned.  Ordinary  plumb- 
ing is  destroyed  in  a  few  years  by  acids  and 
compounds  of  mercury.  An  excellent  plan  is  to 
carr^  the  waste  water  by  open  troughs  to  the 
vertical  earthenware  main  pipes,  so  avoiding 
leadwork  altogether.  The  system  of  flues  for 
ventilation  of  the  hoods  must  be  carried  over 
the  whole  building.  This  system  may  be  con- 
nected with  a  lofty  chimney  or  with  a  rotary 
fan.  Electricity  is  usually  supplied,  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  &om  accumulator  batteries. 

Each  student  working  in  a  room  has  a  locked 
desk  for  his  own  use.  The  desks  are  usualhr 
supplied  with  gas,  water,  vacuum  pumps,  di^re 
closets,  apparatus,  and  reagents,  so  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  cases  in  .which  it  is  neeessaiy 
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for  the  student  to  leave  hia  desk.  Space  is  econ* 
omized  in  most  laboratories,  in  the  rooms  set 
apart  for  banners,  by  dividing  the  space  under 
each  desk  into  two  independent  closets,  bo  that 
two  students  may  use  the  same  desk  at  different 
hours  or  on  different  days.  In  tiie  larger  labont- 
tories  much  special  apparatus  is  found,  such  as 
a  machine  for  producing  liquid  air,  grinding 
mills  driven  by  power,  working  models  of  choni- 
cal  industrial  worics,  and  apparatus  for  treat- 
ing materials  on  an  industrial  scale. 

With  the  growth  of  scientific  methods  in  vari- 
ous fields  there  have  been  many  special  chemical 
laboratories,  as  those  for  pure-food  determina- 
tions, water  analyses,  etc.,  maintained  by  official 
bureaus.  These  are  usually  well-arranged  ehun- 
ical  laboratories  with  equipment  adapted  to  the 
work  in  hand. 

The  technical  laboratories  maintained  by  in- 
dustrial establishments  may  be  simply  for  an- 
alytical work,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
modeled  after  the  rooms  for  quantitative  analy- 
sis in  the  teaching  laboratories;  but  in  cases 
where  experimental  work  is  carried  on,  the  plan 
is  quite  different.  Power  must  be  supplied  more 
freely,  facilities  provided  for  handling  larger 

?|iMntitie8  of  material,  and  liberal  space  left 
ree  to  set  up  working  models  of  apparatus  on 
a  large  scale.  See  section  on  Engineering  Labo- 
ratories. 

Laboratories  of  chemical  research  are  arranged 
either  on  the  principle  of  each  room  being 
adapted  to  some  special  operation — there  being 
a  distillation  room,  a  constant-temperature 
room,  etc. — or  on  the  principle  of  individual 
rooms,  each  worker  having  a  room  to  himself, 
in  which  he  may  carry  on  practically  all  of  his 
work.  The  two  principles  are  often  combined, 
and  some  such  combination  is  likely  to  produce 
a  reasonably  near  approach  to  an  ideal  research 
laboratory. 

Physical  Laboratories.  Rooms  specially 
equipped  for  physical  experimentation  were  not 
provided  until  long  after  well-organized  chemical 
laboratories  were  in  use.  Suda  early  e^eri- 
m enters  as  Boyle,  Newton,  and  Franklin  made 
use  of  their  own  living  apartments  for  their  ex- 
periments, and  it  was  not  until  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century  that  professors  of  physics 
obtained  separate  rooms  in  which  they  could 
carry  on  work  with  due  convenience,  llie  next 
step  was  for  these  professors  to  admit  students 
to  their  own  laboratories  and  to  direct  their  re- 
search. At  Heidelberg  the  first  physical  labo- 
ratory was  opened  in  1846,  two  rooms  being  de- 
voted to  instruction  in  practical  physics.  The 
laboratory  at  the  Universify  of  Gla^w,  where 
original  research  was  carried  on  by  students 
under  the  direction  of  Lord  Kelvin,  was  also  one 
of  the  earliest  of  these  laboratories.  In  France, 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  work  done  in  private 
laboratories  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  facilities  for  systematic  work  by 
students  were  hardly  as  ample  as  in  Germany, 
but  by  1868  it  was  realized  that  additional  ae- 
commodations  for  students  and  research  labo- 
ratories for  professors  and  skilled  investigators 
were  essentiaJ.  One  result  of  this  movement  was 
the  foundation,  in  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  of  a 
physical  laboratory,  of  which  Jamin  was  made 
director,  and  .which  has  been  celebrated  not  only 
for  bia  researches,  but  also  for  those  of  Lipp- 
mann.  This  laboratory  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty  of  science  in  1894  and 
was  then  ronodelcd.    King's  College,  London, 


also  adopted  r^^lar  laboratory  training  as  part 
of  its  work  in  physics  about  this  time,  and 
three  room's  in  its  building  were  used  as  a  labo- 
ratory. The  first  building  in  England  specially 
desisted  for  the  study  of  experimental  physics 
was  ctmstructed  at  Oxford,  under  plans  of  Prof. 
Robert  B.  Clifton.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory  at  Cambridge,  built  in 
1874  Prof.  James  Clerk-Maxwell,  who  incor- 
porated in  it  many  of  Professor  Clifton's  ideas. 
In  the  United  States  the  progress  was  naturally 
slower  than  in  Europe;  but  it  is  asserted  that 
the  first  institution  to  make  laboratory  physics 
a  part  of  its  regular  educational  work  was  the 
Massachusetts  Inatitilte  of  Technology,  in  Bos- 
ton. The  systematic  work  b^un  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Techndogy  in  practical 
physics  fumi^ed  an  example  which  was  soon 
followed  by  other  American  colleges,  including 
Cornell  and  Harvard,  and  even  by  many  high 
schools,  and  so  rapid  was  the  progress  made 
that  in  1 886  Harvard  required  experimental 
work  in  physics  in  its  entrance  examinations. 

In  elementaiy  laboratory  work  in  physics  the 
apparatus  is  simple,  and  the  results  demanded 
are  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative.  A 
laboratory  for  this  purpose  woiud  be  merely  one 
or  more  rooms  provided  with  suitable  tables. 
The  simple  apparatus  used  should,  where  pos- 
sible, be  constructed  by  the  student  himself,  the 
use  of  tools  for  the  making,  adjusting,  and  re- 
pair of  apparatus  forming  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  training,  lite  ordinary  manipula- 
tion of  glass  tubes,  and  the  use  of  the  more 
common  woodworking  tools,  as  well  as  of  a 
few  implemoits  for  cutting  and  shaping  metal, 
must  be  learned-  by  tiie  student  at  an  early 


lie  entrance  requirements  for  the  colleges 
have  set  the  standard  for  the  physical  work  to 
be  done  in  preparatory  schools.  No  elaborate 
instruments  are  required  for  such  courses,  and 
it  is  considered  better  practice  to  have  the  stu- 
dent work  as  accurately  as  possible  with  some- 
what crude  apparatus.  In  the  coU^  laboratory 
the  equipment  is  of  a  mudi  higher  grade  and 
should  be  as  extensive  as  the  means  of  the  in- 
stitution will  permit  The  student  here  b^ins 
to  work  quantitatively,  and  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation and  measurement  is  the  prime  essential  of 
his  work.  The  usual  method  of  instruction  is 
to  have  an  elementary  course  which  covers  the 
essential  features  of  physics.  That  is,  a  student 
will  begin  with  the  ordinary  measurements  of 
length,  mass,  and  tim&  He  will  perform  quan- 
titative experiments  in  sound,  heat,  light,  and 
electricity.  There  must  be  at  his  disposal  meas- 
ures of  length  and  micrometers  of  various  forms 
which  will  enable  him  to  determine  length  or 
thickness  to  one-hundredth  of  a  millimeter,  or 
even  less.  He  will  also  have  analytical  balances 
for  determining  the  mass  of  substances  with  an 
accuracy  of  the  one-hundredth  of  a  milligram, 
and  eudi  other  instruments  as  accurately  cali- 
brated thermometers,  standards  of  electrical  re- 
sistance carefully  determined,  and  optical  ap- 
paratus in  which  thq  graduated  circles  and  other 
parts  used  for  measurement  are  of  high  preci- 
sion. As  the  construction  of  this  apparatus 
involves  considerable  mechanical  skill,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  for  the  student  to  make  it; 
but  its  test  and  calibration  is  one  of  his  first 
tasks.  He  is  taught  the  necessity  of  correcting 
his  obserratioM  and  looking  for  and  compensat- 
ing for  such  causes  of  error  as  can  be  detected 
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and,  in  short,  to  attain  as  great  aceura^  as 
the  apparatus  he  uses  is  capable  of. 

For  elementary  laboratories  no  extensive  and 
peculiar  structural  features  are  required  in  the 
building.  Suitable  brackets  flrmiy  fastened  to 
brick  walls  furnish  supports  for  the  more  sensi- 
tive  apparatus,  and  convenient  sinks  and  water 
and  gas  piping  and  electric  fittings  are  provided. 
In  moet  collies  and  universities,  however,  these 
elementary  liUxiratories  are  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  research  laboratories  for  the  staff  and 
advanced  students,  and,  as  a  result,  they  con- 
tain many  features  not  absolutety  essential  for 
work  of  this  description.  In  building  physical 
laboratories  for  research  work  every  other  con- 
sideration i«,  or  should  be,  sacrificed  to  direct 
utility.  Stone  piers  on  which  such  inetrumenta 
as  galvanometers  are  set  are  independratly 
founded  and  carried  up  through  one  or  more 
floors,  without  any  connection  whatsoever  with 
other  parts  of  the  building.  Stone  tables  or 
slabs  for  similar  purposes  are  built  in  the  brick 
structural  walls  of  the  building.  High  towers 
for  experiments  with  pendulums,  pressures  of 
liquids,  and  falling  bodies  are  another  feature 
of  a  modern  laboratory,  and  in  most  cases  they, 
too,  are  built  on  an  independent  foundation. 
The  building  is  usually  arranged  so  that  it  has 
the  best  possible  light,  especially  as  regards 
direct  sunlight.  For  certain  work  electrical  or 
other  power  is  desirable,  and  a  system  of  pipes, 
wiring,  and  shafting  is  carried  about  the  build- 
ing. Another  feature  is  a  constant- temperature 
room  in  the  cellar,  usually  where  the  astronom- 
ical clocks  and  other  instruments  which  must 
be  maintained  at  or  near  the  same  temperature 
the  year  around  are  installed.  Some  provision 
on  the  roof  or  elsewhere  should  be  made  for  the 
aSrial  wires  used  in  radiotelegraphy.  In  short, 
the  greatest  care  is  observed  in  adapting  the 
building  for  its  use  as  a  place  of  research,  and 
every  convenience  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  student.  '  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that 
many  physicists  do  not  altogether  approve  of 
such  refinements  of  laboratory  construction  and 
think  that  the  ability  to  overcome  difficulties  is 
a  valuable  part  of  uie  training.  Furthermore, 
the  very  nature  of  the  refinements  may  in  some 
cases  constitute  serious  causes  of  error.  For 
example,  an  independent  tower  or  pier  may  act 
as  an  inverted  pendulum  and  have  a  period  of 
vibration  of  its  own.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  imdoubtodly  true  that  at  the  universities 
where  the  greatest  facilities  have  l>een  introduced 
into  the  buildings  and  are  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  students,  the  best  work  is  carried  on. 
The  laboratory  belonging  to  the  University  of 
London  and  that  of  the  University  of  Bonn  are 
tjrpical  of  the  best  progress  in  modem  labora- 
tory construction,  although  Berlin  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  German  universities  are  not  far 
behind. 

But  important  physical  research  has  also  beeo 
carried  on  in  laboratories  outside  of  educational 
institutions,  and  the  more  celebrated  of  these 
deserve  brief  mention.  The  laboratory  of  the 
Soyal  Institution  in  London  was  founded  in 
1800  by  Ck>unt  llumford,  and,  althougli  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  its  founder  was  the  furtherance 
of  applied  Hcience,  it  soon  became  the  home  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  original  investigations  in 
the  realm  of  pure  aeienco,  carried  on  by  such 
men  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Faraday,  Tyndall, 
itayloigh,  and  Dowar.  In  1806  the  research  fa- 
cilities of  the  Koyal  Institution  were  increased 
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by  the  opening  of  the  Davy>Faraday  Researdi 
Laboratory,  which  has  been  most  successfully  con- 
ducted by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Sir  James  Dewar. 
In  Germany  important  work  hiis  been  carried 
on  at  the  Reicheanstalt,  or  physicotechnical 
institution,  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin. 
Throng]!  the  munificence  of  Werner  Siemens, 
who  in  1884  gave  about  $125,000  to  tiie  institu- 
tiim,  and  through  appn^riations  liy  the  Reich- 
stag, suitable  buildings  were  erected.  From 
1888  to  1894  the  laboratory  was  directed  by 
Helmholtz,  and  this  famous  scientist  was  suc- 
ceeded by  F.  Kohlrausoh.  The  infiuence  of  the 
Reichsanstalt  on  industrial  conditions  in  Ger- 
many has  been  most  valuable.  Various  stand- 
ards are  here  made,  instruments  are  calibrated, 
and  certificates  which  have  a  world-wide  ac- 
ceptance are  g^ven  to  the  apparatus  which  com- 
plies with  the  standards  of  tlie  bureau.  Tech- 
nical research  is  also  carried  on,  and  many  valu- 
able papers  are  publisbed  from  time  to  time 
from  the  bureau.  Various  instruments  of  glass 
are  examined,  and  the  work  of  the  Germans  in 
this  fidd  has  been  raised  to  a  hi^  degree  of 
excellence,  with  the  result  that  the  manufacture 
of  optical  instruments  has  greatly  increased. 
The  same  holds  true  in  Uie  ease  of  elect rical 
apparatus,  and  the  stuidards  of  resistance  and 
other  apparatus  also  have  been  made  of  a  hi^ 
grade  of  precision.  This  laboratory,  as  are  those 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States, 
is  also  active  in  securing  international  standards, 
especially  in  the  field  of  electricity,  through  co- 
operative action.  In  Paris  there  is  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers.  With  the  pur- 
chase of  a  physical  cabinet,  a  department  of 
physics  was  organized  in  IS20,  which  has  since 
been  increased  and  developed,  and  furnished  a 
home  for  important  researches.  Perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  laboratory  in  France  is  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
organized  in  1875  by  the  cooperation  of  18  dif- 
ferent nations.  Here  are  prepared  for  diatribu- 
tion  to  the  subscribing  nations  the  various  met- 
ric standards  of  length  and  mass;  the  meter 
and  kilogram  of  the  archives  with  which  the 
secondary  or  national  standards  of  the  various 
nations  have  been  compared  are  preserved.  Id 
this  laboratory  are  carried  on  the  most  elaborate 
comparisons  of  standards  and  instruments,  and 
the  work  of  this  bureau  has  been  invaluable  to 
workers  in  science  in  many  departments.  The 
National  Physical  Laboratory  was  established  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  to  it  in  1000  were  ^ven 
a  building  and  site  at  Busby  House,  near  Lon- 
don, its  control  being  given  to  the  Royal  Society. 
The  work  thus  started  rapidly  sproid,  and  in 
1814  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  originid 
building  Used  for  administration  and  separate 
laboratories,  buildings  for  metallurgy,  alloy 
testing,  engineering,  electrotechnics,  optica,  etc. 
In  the  United  States,  in  1901,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  was  established  by  Act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  3,  1001 ;  it  ia  de- 
signed to  possess  a  similar  function  to  the 
Reichsanstalt  and  the  National  Pfay^cal  Labo- 
ratory of  England,  and  its  scope  and  work  aie 
constantly  broadening.  By  law  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  given  the  custody  of  the  national 
standards  and  will  issue  or  certify  secondary 
standards  for  the  use  of  industrial  and  scien- 
tific workers.  At  the  present  time  the  bureau 
ia  doing  a  great  deal  of  excellent  testing  work; 
but  it  is  as  a  research  institution^  that  it  ia 
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most  cooBpicuonB  and  is  doing  work  of  the 
greateet  value  to  the  country.  See  Standabds, 
United  Statks  National  Bukeau  or. 

In  connection  with  government  physical  labo- 
ratories, theae  inatitunons  usually  serve  as  de- 
positories for  the  national  standards  of  weight 
and  mass,  as  well  as  of  electricity,  illuniinatioiit 
etc.  Much  of  tbe^work  consists  in  the  construc- 
tion of  secondary  standards,  or  passing  upon 
their  accuracy,  and  issuing  the  necessary  cer- 
tifications, as  well  as  providing  or  certifying 
measures  and  instruments  for  insuring  accurate 
superviaion  by  the  state  or  local  government  and 
for  providing  high  accuracy  in  commercial  and 
other  undertokings.  Some  of  the  mrious  inves- 
tigstions,  such  as  radium  testa,  can  only  be 
carried  on  at  a  laboratory  with  an  elaborate 
equipment  and  ample  resources,  so  that  audi 
work  is  properly  a  task  of  a  central  national 
oi^^nization.  Also  such  institutions  publish 
collected  papers  of  research,  carried  on  by  mem- 
bers of  their  staff  and  other  workers  in  their 
various  departments,  and  thus  form  a  means  of 
diffusing  knowledge  in  special  fields. 

Aerodynamical  lAbtHntnies.  In  praeticat 
aeronautics  and  the  development  of  the  aero- 
plane much  valuable  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  laboratories  maintained  for  this  special 
purpose;  e.g.,  that  of  Eiffel  in  Paris  and  similar 
institutions  in  Europe  and  the  more  recently 
established  Langley  Aerodynamical  Laboratory 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington 
are  extremely  productive.  These  are  discussed 
in  the  section  on  Aeronautical  Itutitutea  in 
the  M^cle  A£bonadtic8, 

BngtaMerlnj*  laboratories.  The  success  ■ 
which  has  attended  chemical,  physical,  and  other 
laboratories  organized  cither  for  instruction  or 
research  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  engi- 
neering laboratories  as  departments  of  the  State 
universities  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  en- 
gineering and  technical  schools  of  Europe  and 
America.  In  these  the.  student  is  taught  to 
apply  himself  particularly  to  such  problems  as 
he  would  encoimter  in  uie  actual  practice  of 
his  profession.  Such  laboratories  are  also  used 
by  advanced  workers  to  study  experimentally 
such  problems  and  processes  as  are  encountered 
in  daily  life,  with  the  hope  of  finding  simpler 
and  more  economical  methods.  Accordingly 
there  are  laboratories  for  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, hydraulic  engineering,  mining  engineering, 
electrical  engineering,  and  chemical  engineering, 
in  which  are  installed  machinery  and  apparatus 
similar  to  that  found  in  actual  practice.  Such 
laboratories  have  been  found  essential  for  the 
best  professional  and  technical  education  and 
are  a  distinct  feature  of  well-equipped  technical 
schools  and  universities  in  Europe  and  America. 
A  mechanical-en^neering  laboratory  contains 
machinery  for  studying  different  forms  of  motors 
and  power  transmission  and  for  determining 
their  most  economical  operation.  This  would 
include  the  ascertaining  of  friction  losses,  the 
study  of  various  kinds  of  lubricants,  etc.  In 
order  to  carry  on  this  work  as  successfully  as 
pfiSBible,  machinery  of  such  size  as  will  be  found 
in  a  small  plant  is  necessary,  and  the  students 
are  taught  its  actual  operation  and  maintenance. 
In  some  Bchoole  there  may  be  an  independent 
steam-engineering  laboratory,  while  in  others  it 
may  be  a  part  of  the  laboratory  of  meclianical 
engineering.  Here  the  students  are  taught  to 
nse  steam  engines  of  different  types  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  service.    In  the  important 


schools  of  mines  are  usually  found  the  varioos 
machines  used  in  mining  and  the  preparation 
and  reduction  of  ore.  Locomotive  engineering 
is  now  taught  in  the  laboratory,  and  at  least 
two  universities  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  several  manufacturing  works,  are  supplied 
with  testing  locomotives  in  which  fuel  friction, 
draft,  and  other  tests  can  be  made  on  a  large 
scale.  Electrical-engineering  laboratories  were 
among  the  first  to  be  carried  out  on  an  extensive 
scale,  as  in  tlie  laboratory  method  of  instruction 
machinery  of  more  than  model  size  was  early 
found  necessary  for  the  student.  In  the  best 
electrical-engineering  laboratories  are  to  be 
found  motors  and  dynamos  for  direct  and  alter* 
nating  current,  transformers,  storage  batteries, 
etc;  and  the  various  problems  involved  in  the 
generation  of  the  electrical  power  and  its  trans- 
mission are  studied  under  conditions  approach- 
ing actual  practice  as  nearly  as  possible.  In 
chemical  engineering  the  growth  of  large  manu- 
facturing establishments  has  led  to  a  demand 
for  practical  chemists,  and  it  is  now  considered 
that  these  can  best  be  trained  by  having  them 
as  students  carry  out  preparations  on  a  consld* 
erable  scale  by  using  actual  machinery.  In  the 
most  modern  of  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
applied  chemistry,  such  processes  as  dyeing,  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  the  manufacture  of  gas 
and  sulphuric  acid,  electrolytic  methods  of  pre- 
paring chemical  substances,  distillation,  etc.,  are 
all  carried  on  on  a  practical  scale. 

In  engineering  laboratories  the  practice  will 
vary  widely  in  different  institutions  and  with 
different  instructors,  depending  on  adequacy  of 
equipment  and  number  of  students.  The  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students  and  instructors  will  often  infiuence  the 
work  done  and  will  cause  students  desiring  to 
follow  a  particular  branch  to  select  an  institu- 
tion where  such  facilities  are  the  best.  Engi- 
neering laboratories  usually  follow  adequate 
manual  training  and  work  in  chemical  and  phys- 
ical laboratories,  and  the  best  results  are  se- 
cured when  the  work  is  properly  coordinated. 
Th^  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  technical  edu- 
cation and  have  played  a  large  part  in  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  United  States. 

Industrial  Laboratories.  Recently,  iji  the 
United  States,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in 
Germany,  an  increased  amount  of  stress  has 
been  laid  on  industrial  or  conunercial  labora- 
tory work  and  investigation.  In  large  indus- 
trial and  manufacturing  corporations  not  only 
are  large  laboratories  maintained  for  testing 
and  for  the  controlling  of  processes  of  manuifae- 
ture,  but  also  for  research,  so  as  to  secure  im- 
provements in  method  and  to  devise  the  new 
products.  Accordingly  many  large  corporations 
maintain  research  departments,  where  a  scien- 
tific staff  engages  on  work  aside  from  the  daily 
routine;  and  this  is  seen  most  preeminently  in 
the  chemical  and  electrical  industries,  though 
the  former  in  the  United  States  are  still  behind 
those  of  Oermany  in  this  respect  In  these 
laboratories  experimental  work  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  purely  scientiflc  institutions  often  is 
possible,  and  many  valuable  results  are  secured. 
In  some  cases  an  association  or  group  of  manu- 
facturers may  unite  to  maintain  a  laboratory  to 
determine  standards  and  to  standardize  proc- 
esses, mattrial,  or  carry  on  other  investigations 
of  common  interest.  These  laboratories  also 
may  be  organized  for  research  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  commercial  tests.    Such  a  laboratory 
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in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  Natitnud 
Electric  Liriit  Association,  maintained  at  Cleve- 
land;  white,  as  an  example  of  a  targe  commer- 
cial testing  li^boratory  dealing  v/ith  a  wide 
range  of  products,  might  be  cited  the  Under- 
wribere'  lAboratories  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the 
United  States  maintained  at  Chicago,  111. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  an  industrial- 
research  laboratory  in  the  United  States  is  that 
maintained  b^  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady,  in  connection  with  its  large  plant. 
Here  tiie  most  elaborate  and  extensive  investiga- 
tions can  be  carried  on,  involving  all  the  refine- 
ments of  pure  science,  witli  ultimate  applicability 
to  practical  utility.  For  example,  the  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  incandescent  electric 
lamp  has  been  brought  about  largely  through 
the  work  of  the  investigators  in  this  lalwratory, 
and  gradually  this  has  been  increased,  and  new 
lamps  of  greater  economy  have  been  developed, 
which  have  revolutionized  both  indoor  and  out- 
door illumination.  Tungsten  drawn  wire,  e.g., 
was  first  made  at  the  General  Electric  Company^s 
laboratory,  and  various  other  substances  appli- 
cable for"  incandescent  filaments  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  searching  investigaticMi.  The  pressure 
vrithin  the  lamps  and  within  the  vacuum  tubes 
has  also  been  studied,  and  a  result  of  special 
work  has  been  the  Coolidge  X-ray  tube,  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  Roentgenography, 
Over  60,000  square  feet  of  space  was  provided 
for  new  laboratories  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  recent  huilding,  and  the  work 
since  organization  has  constantly  developed  both 
in  scope  and  value. 

Biological  Laboratories.  An  enormous  im- 
pulse was  given  to  tlie  purely  scientific  advance- 
ment of  biological  science  by  the  early  founda- 
tion of  laboratories  for  research  in  connection 
with  the  chief  German  uniTersities  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  last  century.  In  the  United 
States  the  first  zoological  laboratory,  or,  indeed, 
anv  in  general  biology  in  America,  was  estab- 
lished by  Louis  Agassiz  at  Harvard  University, 
at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
Wyman  also  taught  to  special  ^students  com- 
parative anatomy.  Agassiz  gathered  about  him 
and  t^^ained  specialists  in  zofilogy,  most  of  whom 
became  teachers  and  perpetuated  his  methods  of 
instruction.  In  Europe,  Johannes  MUIler  estab- 
lished a  laboratoiy  at  Berlin  U8S7~68)  and 
trained  many  students,  who  afterward  filled 
chairs  in  different  universities.  The  impetus  he 
gave  to  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
embryology  tnrough  his  laboratory  methods  was 
deep  and  lasting.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  father 
of  modem  morphological  investigations  and  of 
laboratory  methods.  Other  zoologists  who  ex- 
erted an  influence  which  was  felt  by  a  later 
generation  and  led  the  way  to  the  establishmHit 
of  marine  biologicid  lahoratori^  were  the  Nor- 
wegian naturalist  Sars  (1806-69),  who  carried 
on  deep-sea  dredglngs  and  embryotogical  re- 
searches on  the  coast  of  Norway;  Rathke,  of 
Dorpat;  and  Forbes,  of  Great  Britain.  During 
this  period  H.  Milne-Edwards  and  De  Quatre- 
fages  worked  in  temporary  private  laboratories 
on  the  French  coast  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  period  of  the  installation  of  biological 
laboratories  in  connection  with  the  leading  uni- 
versities, especially  in  Germany.  The  work- 
rooms were  fairly  large  and  well  lighted,  but 
the   furniture  wae  simple — ^tables,  dissecting 


implemrats,  microscopes,  aquaria,  and  in  the 
basement  perhaps  a  vivarium  for  mammals, 

forming  the  greater  part  of  the  furniture.  Such 
a  laboratory  was  that  of  R.  Leuckart  at  Leipzig, 
who  trained  a  large  number  of  German,  Swiss, 
American,  English,  and  Dutch  zoologists  and 
morphologists.  With  the  rise  of  more  modern 
modes  of  investigation  in  comparative  embry- 
ologi^  and  morpholep,  involving  methods  of 
cutting  their  sections  for  the  microscope,  of 
staining  and  mounting  them,  the  use  of  various 
reagents  and  preservative  fluids,  the  equipment 
of  biological  laboratories  became  more  and  more 
elaborate  and  costly. 

Our  modem  bacteriological  laboratoriea  took 
their  rise  from  the  researches  of  Pasteur  in 
France  ( 1866-90) .  His  studies  led  finally  to  the 
establishment  of  the  great  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  which  was  followed  by  the  installation  of 
bacteriological  laboratories  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  European  countries,  u  well  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada — institutes  either 
directly  connected  with  universities  and  medical 
schools,  or  independent.  In  such  laboratories  as 
these,  and  other  temporary  laboratories  estab- 
lished in  Italy,  west  Africa,  India,  and  Cuba, 
have  l>een  worked  out  the  causes  and  preven- 
tives of  the  filth  diseases,  of  yellow  fever,  and 
tulwrculosis. 

Marine  laboratories  have  exerted  a  profound 
influence  on  biological  science,  besides  training 
science  teachers  and  aiding  investigatorB.  Milller 
in  Germany  spent  his  summers  hyf  the  seaside 
studying  the  anatomy,  and  especially  the  de- 
velopment, of  the  lower  animals ;  and  so  in 
.  France  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
did  H.  Milne-Edwards  and  De  Quatrefages,  and 
Gosse  on  the  English  coast.  We  owe,  however, 
to  Louis  Agassiz  the  idea  of  the  foundation  of 
the  modem  seaside  or  marine  lalwratory,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  great 
zoological  station  at  Naples,  those  of  Frahce  and 
other  countries.  Agassiz  and  his  students  had 
for  many  years  dredged  and  collected  along  the 
coast  of  New  England  and  had  spent  several 
winters'  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  study  the  marine 
fauna.  In  1873,  aided  financially  by  a  generous 
friend  of  science,  he  founded  the  Anderson 
School  of  Natural  History  at  Penikese,  an  island 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  Though, 
owing  to  Agassiz's  death,  it  flourished  only  two 
years,  its  work  was  most  important  in  itself, 
and  because  it  led  to  Uie  formation  of  umilar 
laboratories.  It  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Chesapeake  Zotilogical  Laboratory  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
W,  K.  Brooks,  which  was  succeeded  by  temporary 
laboratories  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  and  the  Ba- 
hamas; also  to  the  summer  school  which  wae 
maintained  at  Annisquam  for  several  years  by 
the  late  Prof.  A.  Hyatt,  to  a  summer  school  car- 
ried on  by  the  Peattody  Academy  of  Science  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1876-81,  and  to  others,  such  as 
the  summer  school  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
Long  Island.  This  latter  passed  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Cam^e  Institution  and  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Davenport  has  produced 
most  excellent  work.  The  same  institution  also 
supports  the  Tortugas  Lalwratory  with  Dr.  A. 
G.  Meyer  as  the  very  able  bead.  Other  similar 
laboratories  are  the  Hopkins  Seaside  Laboratory 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  in 
Califorata;  the  Tufts  College  Lahmtory  at 
Harpswell,  Me.,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J. 
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S.  Kingsley;  and  that  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  a  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Fish  CommisBion. 
Alexander  Agassiz  for  many  years  maintained 
a  veil-appointed  private  laboratory  at  Newport, 
where  a  number  of  investigators  worked  through 
the  summer  months. 

Led  by  Louis  Agassiz's  example.  Dr.  Anton 
Dohm  in  1872  b^n  to  build,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  opened,  a  costly  2cri}logical  station  at 
Naples^  where  gather  zoologists  of  different 
countries,  whose  researches,  carried  on  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  have  had  a  manifest 
infiuence  on  systematic,  and  more  especially 
embryological  and  morpliological,  studies.  This 
is  a  permanent  institution  established  in  a  hand- 
some structure  built  for  the  purpose  near  the 
sea,  with  a  director  and  staff  of  assistants,  and 
open  to  investigators  throu^out  the  year. 
Tables  are  offered  to  investigators  of  different 
countries,  the  expenses  or  rent  being  paid  in 
some  cases  by  the  British,  American,  and  other 
associations,  universities,  and  other  institutions. 
The  basement  ia  occupied  by  a  series  of  large, 
well-stocked  aquaria  and  is  open  to  the  public. 
There  are  a  large  library,  separate  workrooms 
for  investigators,  steamers  for  dredging,  collec- 
tion,  and  preparation,  while  the  institution 
issues  several  publications  of  importance  to 
zofilogists. 

This  great  establishment  has  been  the  parent 

or  forerunner  of  similar  laboratories.  The  late 
distinguished  French  zoologist,  Baron  H.  Laeaze- 
Duthiers,  founded  and  built  at  his  own  expense 
two  well-equipped  seaside  laboratories,  one  at 
Roscoff,  in  northwestern  France,  and  the  other 
on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  Spanish  tine,  at 
Banyuls-sur-Mer.  These  have  been  utilized  not 
only  by  French,  Swiss,  American,  uid  English 
investigators,  but  by  a  large  number  of  French 
students  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  CoIUge  de 
EVance.  There  ia  also  a  laboratory  at  Cwicar- 
neau,  under  the  auspices  of  the  CoU^e  de 
France,  and  still  another  at  Arcachon,  main- 
tained by  the  University  of  Bordeaux.  The  city 
of  Paris  supports  a  Laboratoire  d'Evolution  des 
Etres  Organist,  3  Rue  d'Ulm,  directed  by  Prof. 
A.  Giard,  who  has  a  private  laboratory  at  Wim- 
pereau,  near  Calais.  These  .were  followed  by  the 
Plymouth  Laboratory,  on  the  English  Channel, 
at  which  work  a  small  number  of  investigators, 
while  in  the  summer  season  classes  from  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Eton  study  under  an  instructor, 
one  of  the  ofScers  in  charge.  Other  smaller  sea- 
side laboratories  have  been  established  by  Pro- 
fessor Herdman  near  Liverpool,  at  Millport;  one 
at  Port  Erin,  on  the  Isle  of  Man;  one  near 
Bristol;  anoUier  near  Aberdeen,  on  the  Nortli 
Sea  coast;  and  one  near  Dublin,  on  the  Irish 
coast.  These  are  associated  together  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Marine  Biological  Association  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  part  are  supported 
by  grants  from  the  British  Association,  the 
Royal  Society,  etc.  The  Germans  largely  pat- 
ronize the  Naples  station,  but  have  a  small  one 
at  Helgoland,  while  the  university  at  Vienna 
sustains  a  well-appointed  one  at  Triest.  The 
Russians  have  one  at  Sebastopol  and  also  at 
Ville  Franche,  on  tiie  Mediterranean;  the  Dutch 
on  the  coast  of  Holland;  the  Danes  on  their 
coast;  while  the  University  of  Tokyo  maintains 
one  on  the  Japanese  coast. 

Floating  marine  laboratories,  as  they  may  be 
called  (i.e.,  those  on  shipboard ),  were  established 
on  the  British  exploring  ship  Challenger  during 
her  five  years'  voyage  around  the  world,  and 


fully  equipped  laboratories  have  been  furnished 
on  the  various  exploring  oceanic  expeditions,  in- 
cluding the  five  recently  sent  out  to  the  Antarc- 
tic seas  by  the  German,  Swedish,  English,  and 
Dutch  governments. 

The  laboratories  in  connection  with  the  fish- 
eries commissions  of  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Norway,  and  Great  Britain  have  been 
productive  of '  excellent  results,  both  scientific 
and  practical.  Early  in  the  seventies  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Prof.  5.  F.  Baird,  the  founder 
of  the  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries  and  its  first  commissioner,  was  wont 
to  establish  at  his  summer  headquarters,  in 
different  seasons,  at  various  points  along  the 
coast  of  New  England,  from  Woods  Hole  to 
Harpswell,  Me.,  temporary  laboratories,  at 
which  students  were  hospitaU^  entertained. 
This  led  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  two 
institutions  at  Woods  Hole.  The  Woods  Hole 
Laboratory  has  exerted  much  influence.  To  this 
school  large  numbers  of  investigators  and  college 
students  have  flocked,  and  it  has  been  a  most 
important  means  of  training  science  teachers. 
The  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission at  Woods  Hole  is  a  permanent  institu- 
tion, open  winter  and  summer  to  experts.  It  is 
well  equipped  and  frequented  by  a  large  number 
of  investtf^tors  and  advanced  students.  Its  offi- 
cial organs  are  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Fisheries  Commission,  and  the 
entire  plant  is  probably  the  most  elaborate  and 
extensive  in  the  world.  A  marine  laboratory,  at 
which  much  valuable  research  work  has  been 
done,  was  established  in  1902  at  Beaufort,  N.  0., 
by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  The 
Floating  laboratory  of  the  Rhode  Island  Com- 
mission of  Inland  Fisheries  has  carried  on  im- 
portant work  on  the  development  and  artificial 
culture  of  the  clam  and  lobster,  and  the  results 
have  been  published  by  the  State. 

Several  summer  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
aquatic  life,  insects,  fishes,  etc.,  as  well  as  for 
educational  purposes,  have  been  established  in 
the  central  United  States.  Of  these,  the  first  to 
be  founded,  and  the  one  which  has  been  the  most 
productive  of  results  advantageous  to  science,  is 
that  at  Havana,  111.,  founded  by  Prof.  S.  A. 
Forbes.  It  has  published  a  bulletin  and  has 
from  tbe  first  shown  great  activity.  In  Europe 
a  well-known  fresh-water  laboratory  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  maintained  by  Prof.  Dr.  0. 
Zacharias  at  Pldn  in  Germany. 

All  botanical  laboratories  equipped  for  ele- 
mentary instruction  are  practically  the  same. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  such  establishments 
provide  equipment  for  fundamental  courses  in 
morphology,  physiology,  ecology,  and  perhaps 
taxonomy.  In  provision  for  research  work,  how- 
ever, botanical  laboratories  vary  widely.  There 
is  probably  no  complete  botanical  laboratory  in 
the  world,  in  the  sense  that  it  provides  for  evei^ 
phase  of  botanical  investigation.  Each  promi- 
nent laboratory  is  strong  in  one,  or  perhaps  a 
few,  of  the  many  phases  of  botanical  research, 
and  this  is  recognized  by  graduate  students  in 
selecting  a  laboratory  for  definite  work.  Since 
the  chief  opportunity  of  any  tmtanical  laboratory 
is  the  staff  of  men  in  charge  of  the  work,  every 
laboratory  has  developed  about  certain  men 
rather  than  along  theoretical  lines.  While 
worthy  morphological  and  physiological  labora- 
tories can  be  developed  in  co'nnection  with  any 
university  that  has  money  enough  to  employ 
suitable  men   and   fumi^   them  equipment. 
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worthy  taxonomic  equipment  is  a  matter  of  his- 
torical development.  It  involves  the  accumula- 
tion of  large  collections,  whose  chief  value  lies 
in  sets  of  plants  that  are  not  in  the  open  mar- 
ket For  example,  while  there  are  possibly  10 
botanical  laboratories  in  the  United  Statf»  in 
which  the  opportunities  for  research  in  mor- 
phology, physiology,  and  ecology  may  be  re- 
garded from  fair  to  excellent,  there  are  only 
three,  or  at  most  four,  points  where  great  his- 
torical collections  of  plants  have  made  Taluable 
research  work  in  taxonomy  possible.  See  Bo- 
tanic Gabden. 

Fsycholoeical  Laboratoriea.  The  first  in- 
stitutional laboratories  for  the  pursuit  of  re- 
searches in  psyehophyucs  and  experimental  psy- 
cliology  (qq.v.)  were  founded  by  Wilhelm  Wundt 
(University  of  Leipzig)  in  1879  and  by  G.  Stan- 
ly Hall  (Johns  Hopkms  University)  in  1883;  a 
private  laboratory  was  conducted  by  William 
James  at  Harvard  in  1874-76.  Laboratories  are 
now  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  United  States  and 
have  been  established  also  in  practicallj  all  the 
German  universities;  they  are  found  ia  the 
principal  universities  of  the  other  European 
states,  and  they  exist  also  in  Canada,  New  Zea- 
land, Japan,  and  South  America.  In  ^neral 
they  are  separately  organized,  under  the  title  of 
psychology;  but  is  some  cases  they  are  con- 
nected, more  or  less  closely,  with  educational, 
psychiatrical,  and  physiological  foundations. 

The  recent  development  of  psychology  as  a 
science,  the  multiplicity  of  problems  that  crowd 
upon  the  investigator,  the  varied  training  of  the 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  psychologi- 
cal experiment,  and  the  makeshifts  to  which 
psychologists  are  forced  by  inadequate  labora- 
tory accommodation,  render  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  give  any  typical  description  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  furnishing  of  the  psychological 
laboratory.  We  may,  however,  say,  without 
much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  "ideal" 
laboratory  would  present  at  least  the  following 
features.  There  should  be  (1)  a  large  lecture 
room  or  auditorium,  capable  of  seating  some  300 
hearers,  with  a  good  demonstration  table  and 
arrangements  for  lantern  projection.  Behind 
the  l^ure  room,  and  opening  into  it,  should 
be  (2)  a  museum  or  storeroom,  in  which  are  dis- 
played not  only  all  the  demonstration  instru- 
ments required  for  a  general  lecture  course,  but 
also  series  of  standard  pieces  illustrating  the 
historical  development  of  experimental  method. 
( 3 )  For  work  in  optics  there  should  be  two  dark 
rooms,  adjoining  and  connected,  and  it  would 
be  wdl  if  the  larger  of  the  two,  the  anteroom, 
should  have  a  window  opening  into  the  general 
lecture  room.  This  anteroom  is  necessary  for 
the  dononstration  of  certain  phenomena  of  con- 
trast ((^.v.),  for  work  on  visual  adaptation,  on 
association  of  ideas,  etc. ;  while  the  inner 
room  is  useful  for  more  refined  investigation — 
e.g.,  for  spectrometric  research.  The  window  in 
the  aide  of  the  lecture  room  gives  the  lecturer 
a  black  background  against  which  certain  dem- 
onstrations can  be  made,  wltiiout  darkening  the 
lecture  room  itsdf,  far  more  effectually  than 
against  a  black  screen.  (4)  For  acoustics  there 
should  be  available  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  one 
of  which  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible, 
sound  proof,  as  well  aa  light  proof,  and  all  of 
which  should  be  connected  by  acoustic  tubes  for 
the  transmission  of  auditory  stimuli.  (5)  For 
work  upon  the  sense  of  smell  there  should  be  a 


special  room,  with  tiled  floor  and  glazed  walls 
and  especial  ventilating  arrangements.  The  rest 
of  the  laboratory  proper  should  be  taken  up 
with  large  rooms,  well  aired  and  lighted,  for 
class  work  in  the  practice  courses;  a  set  of 
small,  closet-like  rooma,  occupied  by  advanced 
students;  a  series  of  rooms  devoted  to  observa- 
tions upon  the  lower  animals;  a  centrally  sit- 
uated room,  containing  the  measuring  instru- 
ments (chronoacopes,  chronographs,  etc.),  upon 
which  a  call  may  oe  made  from  any  part  of  the 
laboratory;  the  private  laboratories  of  the  in- 
structing staff;  and  a  library  and  writing  room. 
The  only  other  feature  of  the  laboratory  that 
demands  separate  mention  is  (6)  the  workshop, 
which  should  be  adequately  fitted  with  the  tools 
needed  for  wood  and  metal  work  and  should 
have  an  abundant  power  supply.  An  ^cellent 
laboratory  of  this  type,  based  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  Titchener  (1900;  see  Bibliogra- 
phy), has  recently  been  opened  at  the  University 
of  Moscow  under  the  direction  of  Tchelpanow. 

The  instnmiental  outfit  of  the  laboratory  is 
described  under  the  heading  Pstchgi^icai:.  Ap- 
paratus. A  few  points  as  rc^rds  furniture 
and  fixtures  may  be  noticed  here.  Every  room 
should  be  supplied  with  gas,  compressed  air,  and 
electricity,  and  certain  rooms  (for  which  ab- 
solute quiet  is  not  essential)  with  water.  The 
rooms  employed  for  class  work  should  have 
small  low  tables,  accommodating  each  a  pair  of 
students,  and  shallow,  glass-fronted  wall  cases 
to  contain  the  instruments  when  not  in  use. 
Comfort  on  the  part  of  the  observer  is  essential 
to  good  introspection;  for  this  reason  there 
ahomd  be  special  narrow  tables  for  experiments 
upon  smell  and  taste;  couches  or  reclining  chairB 
for  work  upon  the  cutaneous  sensations;  and 
high  desks  for  certain  experiments  upon  visual 
contrast  and  after-images.  The  whole  laboratory 
must  be  wired  for  telephone  or  Ijell  signals,  so 
that  any  two  available  rooms  may  be  connected 
together  for  a  particular  investigation  without 
disturbance  to  other  workers  by  passage  to  and 
iro  between  them. 

Besearch  LaboratorieB.  Aside  from  general 
physical,  diemical,  and  other  l^ratories  main- 
tained by  educational  institutions  or  by  national 
governments,  mention  should  be  made  of  special 
and  private  laboratories  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  investigations  in  certain  fields.  These 
usually  are  restricted  in  their  scope  to  a  certain 
problem  or  certain  classes  of  problems,  and 
usually  their  foundation  and  maintenance  have 
been  made  possible  by  private  interest.  Thus, 
the  Camef^e  Institution  of  Washington  (q.v.) 
maintains  in  that  city  the  Geophysical  Labora- 
tory, concerned  with  problems  involved  in  the 
formation  of  rocks  and  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  and  also  the  Laboratory  of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism,  both  with  complete  instrumental 
and  other  equipment  for  the  work  in  hand.  The 
Carn^ie  Institution  has  in  Boston  a  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  problems  connected  with  nutri- 
tion, in  Arizona  a  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory, 
and  at  Tortugas,  Florida,  a  Marine  Biol<^cal 
Laboratory.  Likewise,  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research  maintains  In  New  York 
a  group  of  laboratories  where  investigations  are 
carried  on  in  various  departments  of  experimen- 
tal medicine  and  surgery,  together  with  allied 
problems  in  physiological  chemistry  and  similar 
fields.  The  tendency  of  these  special  labora- 
tories is  tu  emphasize  not  only  aptitude  for  in- 
vestigation, but  also  equipment  an4,  conditions 
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for  efficient  work,  relieving  the  investigators 
from  an^  financial  or  administrative  worries, 
and  placing  at  their  disposal  odfijuatu  resources, 
as  veil  as  providing  suitable  tiompensation 
while  tboy  are  engaged  in  investigation. 

The  Kockefcller  Institute  (q.v.)  is  typical  of 
a  large  laboratory  for  medical  research,  but 
there  are  also  many  others  varying  in  size  and 
scope  in  the  different  parte  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  There  are  such  institutions  de- 
voted to  cancer  research,  to  the  study  of  tuber- 
culosis, to  invtatigations  on  tropical  diseases,  on 
the  diseases  affecting  domestic  and  other  an- 
imals, and  similar  Helds  of  activity.  In  addition 
lalioratories  are  now  an  essential  part  of  every 
well-etiuipped  hospital,  and  routine  investiga- 
tions involving  chemical  analysis,  pathological 
examinations,  bacterial  cultures,  and  other  stud- 
ies are  conducted  in  properly  equipped  quarters, 
with  adeqiuite  apparatus,  especially  high-power 
microscopes.  Indeed  the  necessity  for  the  lab- 
oratory in  medical  practice  has  grown  bwond 
the  facilitiea  and  possibilities  of  the  prirate 
practitioner,  and  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  he 
now  sends  the  specimens  collected  from  patients 
to  lalwratories  of  one  sort  or  another,  where  for 
a  im,  in  tlie  case  of  private  laboratories,  expert 
investigators  will  malte  special  examinations 
and  reports,  or  eKaminations  may  he  made  at 
the  laboratories  of  some  board  of  healtii  or  other 
official  body. 

Kuniei^  LaboratorleB.  In  recent  years  it 
has  been  found  necessary  and  desirable  for  cities 
to  maintain  well-equipped  laboratories,  where 
various  clicmical,  physical,  biological,  and  other 
investigations  may  be  made,  with  the  object  of 
safeguarding  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  securing  increased  economy  in  its 
various  buaincss  activities.  Thus,  in  practically 
every  lar^  city  the  water  supply  is  regularly 
analyzed,  in  order  to  guard  against  possible  con- 
tamination and  impurities.  This  is  usually  done 
in  a  ^>ecial  laboratory  equipped  for  the  purpose, 
BD  that  ordinary  routine  tests  may  be  made 
rapidly  and  accurately.  Likewise  the  gas  for 
street  lighting  and  for  the  domestic  lighting  of 
the  city  is  every  day  photometrically  deter- 
mined, in  order  that  its  quality  may  be  kept  up 
to  the  standard  specified  by  statute  or  contract. 
Furthermore,  laboratories  are  provided  in  many 
cities  for  the  regular  testing  of  supplies,  such 
as  food  to  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
stationery,  such  as  paper,  hose  supplied  to  a  fire 
department,  asphalt  for  paving,  fuel,  and  a  host 
of  other  articles  that  are  ob&inod  by  the  city 
through  its  purchasing  department.  Not  only 
is  it  possible  through  these  laboratories  to  ex- 
amine the  goods  and  determine  whether  they 
answer  the  speciflcations  of  the  original  contract 
or  Dot,  but  also  to  provide  more  accurate  and 
intelligent  specifications,  leading  to  the  city  se- 
curing the  best  article  for  the  purpose  at  the 
most  reasonable  price.  In  fact,  standardization 
is  possible  only  through  the  work  of  the  labora- 
tory and  technical  experts. 

BibUography.  Das  chemiache  Laboratorivm 
der  Ludwigs-Vmvereit&t  sm  Oiessen,  nebat  einem 
Varicort  von  Liebig  (Heidelberg,  1842);  Lang, 
Daa  chemiache  Laboratorium  an  der  Univeraitdt 
Heidelberg  (Karlsruhe,  1858);  Kolbe,  Daa  neue 
ohemische  Laboratorium  der  UniveraitSt  Leipzig 
(Leipzig,  18S8);  "i^es  lalwratoires  de  chimte," 
in  Eneyclopidie  okimique  (Paris,  1882);  K.  C. 
Sanford,  "Some  Practical  Suggestions  in  the 
Equipmoit  of  a  Psychological  Laboratory,"  in 


American  Journal  of  Pttyckology,  vol.  v  (Worces- 
ter, 1892-93) ;  Chandler,  The  Conatruction  of 
Chemical  Laboratoriea  (Washington,  1893) ; 
Mflnsterberg,  The  Psychological  Labwitory  of 
Harvard  Vniveraity  (Boston,  1893)  ;  Delabarre, 
L'Anjiee  psychologique,  vol.  i  (Paris,  1895);' 
Welch,  "Evolution  of  the  Modern  Laboratory," 
in  Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  Report,  1895 

(Washington,  1896)  ;  E.  C.  Sanford,  Experimen- 
tal Psychology  (Boston,  1898) ;  E.  B.  Titchener, 
"A  Psychological  Laboratory,"  in  Mind,  vol.  vii 

(N.8.,  London,  1898),  which  gives  a  bibliogra- 
pliy;  Cajori,  History  of  Physics  (New  York, 
1899) ;  Holman,  "The  Functions  of  the  Labora- 
tory," in  Technology  Review,  vol.  i  (Boston, 

1899)  ;  Arendt,  Technik  der  Emperimental^hemie 
(Hamburg,  1900)  ;  E.  B.  Titchener,  "Equipment 
of  a  Psychological  Laboratoiy,"  in  American 
Journal   of   Psychology,   vol.    xi  (Worcester, 

1900)  ;  Davis,  Handbook  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing (Manchester,  Eng.,  1901) ;  Fischer  and 
Gruth,  Der  Net^iau  des  erstm  chemiachen  In- 
atituta  der  Univeraitat  Berlin  (Berlin,  1901); 
Minot,  in  Science,  vol.  xiii  (New  York,  1901), 
which  advocates  small  rooms  of  uniform  size  for 
laboratories  in  secondary  schools;  E.  B.  Titch- 
ener, Experimental  Psychology :  A  Manual  of 
Laboratory  Practice  (4  vols.,  ib.,  1901-05)  ; 
Smith  and  Hall,  Teaching  of  Ghemixtry  and 
Physics  (ib.,  1902);  Chiabra,  "Tendencies  of 
Experimental  Psychology  in  Italy,"  in  American 
Journal  of  Payohology,  vol.  xv  (Worcester, 
1904) ;  Baskcrville,  "Some  Principles  in  Labora- 
tory Construction,"  in  Science,  vol.  xxviii  (N.8., 
New  York,  1908).    See  also  Orsebvatobt. 

LA^OB  CHURCH.  An  organized  effort  to 
develop  the  religious  life  in  the  labor  movement. 
The  founder  of  the  Labor  church  was  John  Tre- 
vor, a  singularly  gifted  and  devoted  man.  The 
first  services  were  held  in  a  hall  at  Manchester, 
England,  Oct  4,  1891,  and  in  November  the 
church  was  organized.  Five  principles  were 
adopted.  The  service  included  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
hymns  social  in  character,  readings  from  Whit- 
man, Emerson,  Lamennais,  Lowrfl,  Whittier, 
Ruskin,  Carlyle,  and  Maurice,  and  an  address. 
In  1892  the  Labor  Prophet  was  started,  and  the 
Labor  Hymn  Book  and  tracts  were  published. 
The  demand  for  similar  churches  was  local  and 
spontaneous.  In  July,  1893,  a  Labor  Church 
Union  of  14  churches  was  organized.'  By  the 
next  November  there  wore  24  churches.  The 
movement  has  not  shown  continued  vitality. 

lu&BOB  COLONIES.  Public  or  philanthropic 
institutions  designed  to  relieve  unemployment 
through  provision  of  work  and  more  especially 
to  regenerate,  by  the  discipline  of  labor,  persons 
who  are  commercially  unemployable  or,  where  re- 
generation is  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  epilep- 
tics and  the  feeble-minded,  to  provide  them  with 
&  permanent  refuge.  Among  the  classes  most 
frequently  cared  for  in  labor  colonies  are  dis- 
charged convicts,  habitual  vagrants,  and  drunk- 
ards.  But  other  substandard  workmen  also  drift 
to  the  colonies:  persons  who  are  thrown  out  of 
employment  late  in  life  by  industrial  inventions, 
neurasthenics  and  persons  of  insufficient  will 
power  to  hold  steady  employment. 

Reliable  statistics  of  the  number  of  unemploy- 
ables  and  substandard  laborers  in  a  modem  in- 
dustrial state  are  wanting,  but  a  safe  estimate 
would  assign  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the 
Adult  popuhition  to  these  clanes.  It  Is  probable 
that  the  proportion  tends  to  increase,  parUy  as  a 
result  of  the  breakdown  of  those  who  are  men- 
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tallj  or  morAlly  weak  under  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  industrial  and  social  life,  but  more 
especially  ns  a  result  of  the  more  severe  require- 
ments made  by  modern  industry  as  a  condition 
to  regular  employment.  The  establishment, 
either  by  tralle-union  activity  or  by  public  au- 
tiioritj,  of  mimtDnm  standard  of  wages  excludes 
from  private  employment  additional  classes,  who 
have  no  other  recourse  than  charity  or  the  labor 
colony. 

Of  the  public  labor  colonies  (1914)  the  most 
important  are  those  of  Belgium.  There  are 
three  of  these  colonies — Merxplas,  Hoogstraeten, 
and  Wortcl.  Under  Belgian  law,  vagrancy  and 
bcf^ng  are  penal  offenses;  persons  arrested  for 
such  offenses  are  committed  to  the  labor  colonies 
for  terms  ranging  from  two  to  seven  years. 
Degenerates,  inebriates,  profesuonal  vagrants, 
and  oUiers  of  the  criminal  type  are  committed  to 
Merxplas;  those  whose  destitution  is  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own  are  committed  to  the  other 
two  colonies.  The  number  conunitted  varies  with 
industrial  conditions,  being  somewhat  larger  in 
periods  of  depression,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  class.  The  inmates  of  Merxplas  num- 
ber, as  a  rule,  between  5000  and  6000;  those  of 
the  other  two  colonies  together  between  6000  and 
7000.  The  record  of  regeneration  at  Merxplas 
is  low.  In  five-sixths  of  the  cases,  persons  dis- 
charged from  the  institution  drift  back  to  it 
again.  In  1904,  72  per  cent  of  the  inmates  bad 
been  returned  at  least  four  times.  In  Hoog- 
straeten and  Wortel  oaly  a  small  percent!^  is 
restored  to  economic  independence.  This  iff 
partly  due  to  the  advanced  age  of  the  male  in- 
mates, three-fourths  of  whom  are  over  40  and 
two-fifths  over  60. 

In  Holland  three  colonies  are  maintained  for 
beggars  and  vagrants:  Veenhuizen  and  Hoom, 
with  inmates  ranging  from  3000  to  4000,  for 
men;  and  Leyden,  for  women.  These  colonies 
are  practically  a  detention  place  for  the  perma- 
nently unemployable.  There  are  also  colonies 
supported  chiefly  by  the  charitable  societies,  open 
to  all  who  apply  for  admission,  of  which  Wil- 
helmsoord,  Wilhelminasoord,  and  Frederiksoord 
axe  the  most  important,  the  last 'dating  from 
1818.  Frederiksoord  and  Wilhelmsoord  have  an 
aggr^ate  area  of  1000  acres  and  care  for  over 
3000  inmates.  After  a  training  period  of  two 
years  colonists  may  be  given  holdings  of  between 
six  and  seven  acres  at  a  moderate  rental,  prac- 
tically under  life  tenure,  to  work  on  their  own 
account.  Others  acquire  the  necessary  training 
for  independent  fanning  only  after  a  residence 
of  four  years  or  more  in  the  colony.  Over  150 
small  farms  have  thus  been  establiuied  at  Fred- 
eriksoord, and  most  of  them  are  fairly  successful. 

The  most  significant  experiment  in  labor 
colonies  is  the  system  under  the  control  of  the 
German  Labor  Colony  Central  Association,  which 
has  over  30  colonies  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  movement  was  instituted  by  Pastor 
Frederick  von  Bodelschwingh,  who  in  1882  es- 
tablished a  colony  at  Bielefeld  in  Westphalia. 
The  principle  adopted  was  that  of  offering  work 
to  all  who  might  apply.  Applicants  are  required 
to  sign  an  agreement  to  remain  at  least  two 
months  and  to  abide  by  all  the  rules  of  the 
colouy.  Expulsion  is  the  only  penalty  for  in- 
fraction of  the  rules.  The  inmates  are  provided 
with  abundant  plain  food,  body  linen,  and 
shelter.  They  are  worked  under  trained  over- 
seers and,  while  inefficient,  prove  for  the  most 
part  willing  and  docile.    The  management  at- 


tempts to  secure  employment  for  as  many  at 
possible  after  they  leave  the  colony.  A  very 
small  bonus  is  credited  to  those  who  do  satisfac- 
tory work  and  serves  to  provide  them  with 
clothes,  tools,  and  perhaps  a  little  ready  money 
when  they  leave  the  colony.  No  segr^ation  ig 
attempted;  discharged  convict^  inebriates,  eon- 
firmed  vafrants,  and  those  who  are  m«ely  suf- 
fering under  tempora^  misfortune  are  accepted 
upon  equal  terms.  The  same  plan  is  followed 
in  all  the  other  colonies  of  the  ^stem.  The 
colonies  are  under  religious  and  philanthropic 
auspices,  but  are  in  part  financed  by  the  com- 
munes. Similar  colonies  have  been  established 
in  Switzerland  at  Tannenhof  and  Herdeni.  The 
record  of  refoimation  in  these  colonies  fa  ex- 
cellent. In  view  of  the  mixed  character  of  the 
material,  it  is  natural  tiiat  the  majority,  after 
leaving  the  colony,  lapse  again  Into  their  fonner 
habits.  But  there  are  numerooa  instances  of 
men  who  have  been  restored  to  independence  and 
self-respect. 

In  England  the  seriousness  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  has  led  to  great  interest  in  the 
labor  colony,  but  the  results  down  to  the  present 
have  been  meagre.  There  is  a  colony  for  epilep- 
tics, caring  for  about  160  inmates,  at  Ohaifont, 
and  a  colony  for  unemployables  at  Dun  ton,  a<c- 
commodating  approximately  an  equal  number. 
The  Salvation  Army  maintains  several  colonies, 
of  which  the  labor  colony  of  Hadleigh  is  the  beet 
known.  France  has  an  important  colony,  La 
Chalmelle,  in  the  ForSt  de  Traconne,  about  50 
miles  from  Paris,  where  wanderers  picked  up  at 
the  police  stations  in  Paris  are  sent.  As  a  rule 
those  thus  committed  to  La  Chalmelle  are  not 
hopeless  vagrants,  but  countrymen  stranded  in 
Paris,  etc.  The  majority  of  than  secure  posi- 
tions before  leaving  the  colony. 

In  the  United  States  three  cdonies  have  been 
founded  by  the  Salvation  Army:  Fort  HerridE, 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Fort  Amity,  in  southern 
Colorado;  and  Fort  Romie,  Soledad,  Cel.  The 
last  two  are  farm  colonies,  the  first  an  industrial 
colony.  For  the  farm  colonies  the  practice  pre- 
vails of  sending,  not  sin^e  men,  but  ^tire  fam- 
ilies. Fourteen  families  were  bronjriit  fram 
Chicago  to  Fort  Amity  upon  the  eetablishment 
of  the  colony  in  1808;  the  number  was  later 
increased  to  about  40.  The  history  of  the  colony 
has  been  one  of  mixed  success.  Many  of  the 
original  colonists  soon  left,  and  shifting  about 
of  population  has  characterized  its  experience. 
The  highest  degree  of  success  has  been  obtained 
by  renting  land  to  the  colonists.  Fort  Amity 
was  at  first  wholly  unsuccesBful.  The  colonists 
brought  from  the  tity  soon  dispersed;  later  it 
was  repeopled  by  the  poor  frcon  ^e  surround- 
ing country.  In  1000  it  accommodated  some 
25  families,  who  appeared  to  be  contented  and 
fairly  prosperous. 

In  practically  all  instances  labor  colonies  have 
made  agriculture  their  chief  occupation.  The 
variety  of  tasks  and  the  whotesomenesa  of  work 
in  the  open  air  are  important  considerations; 
furthermore,  the  products  can  be  made  to  supply 
a  great  part  of  the  wants  of  the  inmates.  Agri> 
culture  cannot  be  the  sole  resource,  since  the 
population  .of  a  labor  colony  is  continually 
fluctuating  in  volume  and  is  likely  to  be  small- 
est at  the  sowing  and  harvest  seasons  and  largest 
in  winter,  when  there  is  little  work  to  be  done. 
Most  of  the  European  labor  colonies  have  been 
founded  on  unpromising  land — bog  and  heath 
and  waste — a  circumstance  arising  out^oi  the  Urn* 
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Ued  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  founders,  but 
which  turned  out  to  t>e  favorable  to  the  enter- 

frrise,  since  surplus  labor  could  be  set  at  ditch' 
Dg,  clearing,  and  fertilizing  the  land  in  open 
weather.  Many  colonies  have  developed  sub- 
sidiary  indoor  occupations,  such  as  baaketwork, 
broom  making,  the  making  of  boxes  and  crates, 
etc  From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  indus- 
trial labor  colony  is  a  flat  failure,  but  it  is  an 
open  question  whether,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  regenerating  the  substandard  workman,  a 
great^  diversity  of  anpl<^ments  than  the  agri- 
cultural colony  affords  would  not  be  desirable. 
The  labor  colonies  have  been  least  successful  in 
dealing  with  the  urban  workman,  and  it  is  the 
latter  who  presents  the  more  serious  social 
problem. 

The  labor  colony,  whetiier  under  public  or 
private  auspices,  cannot  be  made  sell-euiBcing. 
Although  the  Bielefeld  colony  makes  every  effort 
to  keep  expenses  at  a  low  level,  each  inmate 
represents  a  net  outlay  of  between  and 

Ser  week  to  be  made  up  by  subecriptions  and 
onations.  The  French  Colony  of  La  Chalmelle 
costs  the  city  about  $3  weekly  per  inmate.  The 
Dutch  colony  at  Wilhelmsoord  makes  a  better 
financial  Bhowing  than  any  other,  costing  the 
charity  authorities  hardly  more  than  20  cents  a 
week  per  inmate.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in 
mind  thut  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
labor  colonies  would  nave  to  be  supported  at 
greater  expense  by  public  or  private  charity. 

The  existence  of  numerous  labor  colonies  in 
Germany  is  said  to  have  notably  reduced  va- 
grancy and  mendicity.  Charitable  persons,  in- 
stead of  giving  alms,  direct  beggars  to  the  labor 
colonies,  where  their  primary  wants  are  satisfied, 
but  in  return  hard  work  is  exacted.  On  ac- 
count of  its  tendency  to  discourage  indiscrim- 
inate giving  and  hence  the  maintenance  of  a 
vagrant  class,  the  labor  colony  undoubtedly 
justifies  its  claim  upon  generous  public  support. 

BlbUograpl:^.  The  labor  colony  is  treated 
in  most  of  the  standard  works  on  charities  and 
corrections  ^.v.)  and  on  unemployment  (<).v.). 
Excellent  articles  on  the  subject  are  given  in 
the  Handwiirterbuch  der  Staatstciaaenachaften, 
"Arbeiterkolonien"  (Jena,  1901),  and  in  Bliss, 
New  Encyclopfcdia  of  Social  Reform,  "Labor 
Colonies"  (New  York,  1908).  Consult  also: 
Berthold,  Die  Entwickelwtg  der  deutachen  Ar- 
heiterkolomien  (Leipzig,  1887);  Hobson,  Co- 
operative Labor  upon  the  Land  (London,  1805) ; 
Department  of  Labor,  Tke  Poor  Colonies  of  Hol- 
land (Washington,  1896)  -,  Dawson,  Social  Bwitz- 
erland  (London,  1897);  id.,  Tke  Oerman  Work' 
man  (ib.,  1906);  Lamb,  Social  Work  of  the 
Salvation  Army  (New  York,  1909);  RoAratree, 
Land  and  Labor  Lesaona  from  Belgium  (London, 
1010). 

LABOB  COKOBBSSEa  Assemblages  of  the 
representatives  of  organised  labor.  They  owe 
their  origin  to  the  association  of  laborers  in 
trade-unions.  The  congresses  have  been  both 
international  and  national.  The  first  Interna- 
tional Labor  Congress  was  called  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Laborers  at  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, in  1866.  About  60  delegates  from 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
were  present,  representing  many  kinds  of  labor. 
This  congress  urged  the  necessity  for  a  firm  al- 
liance of  laborers  in  order  to  maintain  wages. 
Strikes,  while  a  temporary  necessity,  were  al- 
lied to  be  due  to  transitory  and  abnormal 
conditions.  The  crux  of  the  social  question  was 


declared  to  be  the  question  of  e^ual  exchange. 
The  congress  favored  the  supplanting  of  interest 
by  means  ot  mutual-credit  organizations,  em- 
demned  the  industrial  employment  of  women, 
and  advocated  technical  education.  The  second 
International  Labor  Congress  was  held  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  in  1867,  with  delates  from 
the  countries  represented  at  Geneva  and  irom 
Italy  and  Belgium.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
close  connection  existing  between  political  -  lib- 
erty and  social  reform.  Cooperative  associatims 
were  opposed  on  the  ground  that  they  Were  sdf- 
ish  in  character,  while  social  reform  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  an  agen<^  acting  upon  the 
whole  society.  In  1869  the  Third  International 
Labor  Congress  was  held  at  Basel,  Switzerland. 
At  this  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland  were^repre- 
sented.  This  congress  by  a  vote  of  54  to  4 
declared:  "Landed  property  should  be  abolished, 
the  soil  l>dongB  to  society  and  is  inalienable." 
It  went  further  and  dananded  "the  destruction 
of  all  states,  national  and  territorial,  and  on 
their  ruins  the  founding  of  the  International 
State  of  Laborers.".  Other  international  labor 
congresses  of  less  importance  were  held  at  Dres- 
den (1871);  The  Hague  (1872),  the  latter 
marked  by  a  violent  schism  between  the  follow- 
ers of  Marx  and  those  of  Bakunin;  Paris 
(1886);  Berlin  (1891);  Zurich  (1897). 

In  1889  two  Siocialist  labor  congresses  were 
held  in  Paris,  with  an  attendance  of  606  and 
407  respectivdy.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  ealling  of  similar  international  congresses 
from  time  to  time,  and  May  1  was  appointed  for 
a  fdte  day  for  Socialistic  organizations  iiirough- 
out  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  persons  in 
attendance  were  French,  but,  in  the  two  con- 
gresses of  1880,  82  and  184  respectively  came 
from  other  countries.  Each  succeeding  cougress 
was  attended  by  an  increasing  number  of  mem- 
bers from  foreign  countries.  Some  of  the  more 
important  congresses  have  been  those  held  at 
Brussels  in  1891,  Zurich  in  1803,  London  in 
1896,  Paris  in  1900,  Amsterdam  in  1904,  Stutt- 
gart in  1907,  and  Copenhagen  in  1910.  In 
1912  an  extraordinary  congress  was  convened 
at  Basel  to  protest  against  the  Balkan  War. 
In  1015  two  slimly  attended  conferences  were 
held,  one  at  Copenhagen  and  the  other  at  Lon- 
don. After  the  outbreak  of  the  world-wide  war 
the  International  Socialist  Bureau  practically 
ceased  its  activities.  An  important  peace  con- 
gress  was  held  in  Stockholm  in  1017,  another 
was  held  in  London  in  1918,  several  congresses 
were  held  in  Russia  after  the  Bplsheviks  came 
into  power.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
Third  International  held  in  Moscow  from  June 
17  to  July  12,  1921.  (See  article  Socialisic 
and  Supplement.)  Questions  of  International 
polity,  peace,  and  war  have  since  1900  occupied 
an  increasing  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
coneresses. 

Associations  admitted  to  representation  in 
these  congrt^ses  include  not  only  those  that  are 
avowedly  Socialistic,  but  also  all  labor  organiza- 
tions basing  their  activity  on  the  class-struggle 
theory  and  rec<^izing  the  necessity  of  political 
and  parliamentary  activity.  Purely  economic 
labor  organizations  are  not  represented,  nor  are 
anarchistic  associations.  Originally  the  basis 
for  voting  in  the  congresses  was  the  country, 
each  nation  having  one  vote.  At  present  voting 
power  is  based  roughly  up<ni  the  strength  of  the 
Socialist  labor  movement  in  the  warvnl  coun- 1 
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tries.  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria- 
Bohemia,  and  Russia  have  each  20  votes;  Italy, 
14;  the  United  States,  12;  Belgium  and 
Sweden,  10  each;  Donmarit,  Poland,  and  Switz- 
erland, 8  each;  Finland,  Holland,  and  Hun- 
gary, 6;  Spain  and  Norway,  6;  Turkey,  4; 
Argentina,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Scrvia,  Luxem- 
burg, Bosnia,  aad  Herzegovina,  each  2.  The 
apportionment  may  be  changed  at  any  congress. 
In  the  interim  between  congresses  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Bureau,  established  in  1900,  acts 
for  the  oi^nization.  See  Sociaubu;  Tbade- 
Unioxb. 

LABOB  DAT.  A  day  set  apart  as  a  1^1 
holiday  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  (except 
Maryland  and  Wyoming,  in  which  States  it  is 
customarily  observed  by  proclamation)  and  in 
Alaskif  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1882 
the  Knights  of  Irfibor  held  their  general  assembly 
in  New  York  City  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  6th  a  great  parade  was  organized 
by  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  that  city.  The 
next  year  a  parade  was  held  on  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  and  in  1884,  on  the  resolution  of 
George  R.  Lloyd,  one  of  thg  Knights  of  Labor, 
it  was  decided  that  all  future  parades  should  be 
held  on  that  day,  and  that  the  day  should  be 
known  as  Labor  Day.  Workingmen's  organiza- 
tions all  over  the  country  then  began  an  agita- 
tion to  induce  the  State  l^slatures  to  dedare 
the  day  a  legal  holiday,  and  on  March  15,  1887, 
Colorado  enacted  a  law  to  that  effect  and  was 
followed  by  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. The  great  majority  of  the  States  have 
selected  the  first  Monday  in  September  as  Labor 
Day.  In  European  countries  labor  organizations 
celebrate  on  the  tirst  day  of  May.  This  custom 
started  in  1890,  but  was  at  first  opposed,  because 
of  the  rioting  and  disturbance  which  often 
attended  it.  At  present  it  is  observed  generally 
without  trouble  or  interference. 

LABOBDE,  l&'bord'',  Ajlexakdbe  Louis  Jo- 
SKPH,  Count  de  (1774-1842).  A  French  author 
and  politician,  bom  in  Paris.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  he  joined  the  Austrian 
army  and  until  1707  fought  against  the  Repub- 
lic He  returned  to  France  after  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio  and  went  to  Spain  in  1800  as 
miliary  attache  to  Lucien  Bonaparte.  His 
Voyage  pittoregque  et  historigue  en  Eapagne 
(2d  ed.,  1823)  and  Itinirairc  descriptif  de 
VEspagne  (3d  ed.,  1828)  show  his  close  study  of 
the  country  and  its  people.  In  1822  he  was 
elected  from  Paris  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
where  he  consistently  supported  the  Liberal  side. 
During  the  Resolution  of  1830  his  vigorous  pro- 
tests against  the  ordinances  of  Charles  X  won 
for  him  the  r^ard  of  Louis  Philippe  who  sub- 
sequently made  him  his  aid  and  subprefect  of 
the  Seine.  His  other  works  include:  Lea  monu- 
ments de  la  France  clasa4»  chronologiquetnent 
(1816-26);  Voyage  pittoresgue  en  Autriche 
{ 1821-23)  ;  Description  dea  nouveaux  jardina  de 
la  France  et  de  scs  anciene  chdteaux  (1808-15) ; 
Versailles,  ancien  et  modeme  (1840). 

LABOBDE,  LfioN  Ehuan'uel  Siuon  Jo8ti3>H, 
COUKT  HE  (1807-69).  A  French  archaeologist 
and  author,  born  in  Paris,  son  of  Count  Alexan- 
der Louis  Joseph  Laborde.  After  a  course  of  study 
at  the  (Jniver8it;y  of  GSttingen,  Germany,  he 
traveled  in  the  Orient  with  his  father,  and,  owing 
to  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  draftsman,  res- 
cued from  oblivion  many  ancient  monuments  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  He  afterward  explored 
alone  Arabia  and  tiie  valley  of  the  Nile.  On  his 


return  in  1828  he  became  for  a  few  months 
Secretary  of  the  French  Embas^  at  Rome,  was 
elected  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1840  and 
1842,  and  was  called  to  the  Senate  in  1868. 
From  1845  to  1848  he  was  curator  of  the  Museum 
of  Antiques  at  the  Louvre  and  in  1857  director 
genera]  of  the  archives  of  the  Empire.  He  wrote 
many  magazine  articles  and  books,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  Dues  de  Bout- 
gogne  (Parity  1851).  Others  are  Voyage  de 
I'Arabi  P^tr4e  (1833) ;  Voyage  en  Orient 
(U37-64)  ;  and  numerous  volumes  on  the  his- 
tory of  engraving  and  painting,  Paris  libraries, 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Paris,  French  ar- 
chives, and  the  jewels  of  the  Louvre. 

LA^OB  EXCHANOES.  1.  A  class  of  in- 
stitutions founded  by  the  followers  of  Robert 
Owen  (1832-^5),  which  were  designed  to  bring 
about  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  labor 
without  the  intervention  of  money.  Stores  were 
founded  which  were  to  buy  and  sell  commodities 
for  "labor  notes,"  the  amount  of  time  spent  'in 
producing  a  commodity  being  the  basis  on  which 
it  was  valued.  No  difference  was  made  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  labor.  The  plan  was  soon  found 
to  be  impracticable.  2.  The  term  is  fretjucntly 
used  to  designate  an  ideal  employment  bureau 
under  public  management,  which  should  obviate 
^e  common  evil  that  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  need  for  labor  exists  in  some  occupatiom  or 
localities,  while  many  men  are  unemployed.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  labor,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  and  inertia  of  the  laboring  classes, 
does  not  readily  respond  to  the  competitive  laws 
which  tend  to  place  productive  forces  where  they 
are  most  efficient.  The  better  distribution  of 
labor,  it  is  held,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  cares 
of  the  state,  since  under  present  conditions  so- 
ciety loses  much  productive  energy,  while  bear- 
ing an  unnecessarily  large  burden  of  pauperism 
and  crime. 

So-called  labor  exchanges  (iouraea  de  travail) 
exist  in  numerous  European  cities,  as  welt  as  in 
some  of  the  American  States  and  in  Australasia; 
but  they  arc  not  equipped  with  machinery 
efficient  enough  to  grapple  with  the  larger 
problems  of  the  distribution  of  labor.  See  Ell- 
pijoy.ment  Bubeau. 

LABOBL  l&'bA'r^,  Fkbnand  GtrsTAVB  Gas- 
ton (1860-1917).  A  French  lawyer.  He  was 
bom  at  Rheims,  studied  law  at  Paris,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Germany.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  1884  and  in  1887-88 
was  secretary  of  the  Conference  of  Advocates. 
In  1911-13  he  was  president  of  the  Barrister's 
Society  of  Paris.  He  conducted  several  notable 
cases,  among  them  the  defense  of  the  assassins 
Duval  and  Chevallereau,  the  anarchist  Pini.  and 
the  dynamiter  Vaillant.  He  was  advocate  for 
Gabriel  Compayr^  in  his  famous  libel  action 
against  Numa  Gilly  and  defended  Alfred  Drey- 
fus (q.v.).  On  Aug.  14,  1899,  during  the  final 
trial  of  Dreyfus  at  Rennes,  he  was  shot  in  the 
back  while  on  his  way  to  the  court  and  was  dan- 
gerously wounded,  but  recovered  sufficiently  to 
resume  his  defense  of  Dreyfus.  He  had  charge 
of  several  literary  cases,  notably  tliose  of  La 
Plume  and  the  TM&tre  Rialiate.  His  defenf«  of 
M.  Zola  (1898),  who  was  charged  with  libeling 
the  President  and  the  army,  was  the  occasion 
for  a  display  of  marked  ability.  He  also  repre- 
sented Thfirfese  Humbert  in  the  well-known 
Crawford  case,  and,  in  1914,  Madame  Caillaux, 
whose  acquittal  he  secured  (see  Cau-LaIjIC, 
CALMinTB).    With  others,  M.  I^bgri  unueS- 
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took  the  publication  of  the  Repertoire  ency- 
olopMique  de  droit  francais  (12  vols.).  In 
1906  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
for  Fontainebleau.  Re  founded  the  Grande 
Revtie  and  the  Revue  du  Palais  (1897),  for  a 
time  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  Gazette  da 
Palais,  and  wrote  Affaire  Zola :  Plaidoirie 
(1898). 

LABOB  LAW.    See  Contbact  Labob  Law. 

LABOB  IWZSLATION.  An  inclusive  term 
tued  to  denote  the  body  of  statutes  which  in 
any  way  affect  the  labor  contract  or  the  relation 
of  the  employer  and  the  employed.  The  first 
step  was  taken  in  the  so-called  factory  acts  of 
Great  Britain,  designed  to  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  prevailing  in  workshops  and  factories 
and  safeguard  the  health  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion. In  the  subsequent  development  many  other 
points  in  the  mutual  relations  of  employer  and 
employed  have  been  the  subject  of  legislative 
and  adniiniatrative  regulation,  so  t^at  to-day 
the  mass  of  statutory  enactment  on  these  topics 
is  almost  bewildering. 

In  the  United  States  the  problems  of  an  in- 
dustrial  population  developed  later  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  labor  legislation  is  of  a  later  date. 
With  the  growth  of  modern  industry,  together 
with  the  prevalence  of  universal  suffrage,  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  did  not  encounter  the 
same  difficulties  as  in  England.  There  has  been 
no  lack  of  legislation,  though  it  has  frequently 
been  assumed  that  sucdi  laws  would  enforce  them- 
selves,  and  no  adequate  machinery,  was  provided 
to  insure  their  execution.  In  later  years  factory 
inspection  has  been  widely  introduced,  though 
in  many  States  it  is  not  equipped  with  adequate 
machinery  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  progress 
of  unionism  has  mode  the  workingmen  alert  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  leigal ,  rights,  and  their 
officials  have  done  much  to  render  labor  le^ala- 
titm  effective. 

Labor  legislation  is  a  matter  of  State  concern, 
and  while  in  America  the  laws  of  one  State  have 
frequently  been  enacted  bodily  by  other  States, 
there  is  still  much  diversity  among  the  States. 
In  reviewing  the  labor  legislation  in  force  in  the 
United  States  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  general  account  of  the  various  types  of  enact- 
ments witiiout  att^pting  to  q>ecify  where  such 
laws  are  in  force.  The  most  usuu  subjects  of 
legislation  concern  tiie  hours  of  labor,  mode  of 
paying  wages,  and  protection  of  machinery  to 
avoid  accidents. 

Honrs  of  labor.  Twenty-four  States  have 
laws  on  the  subject  of  hours  of  labor  in  general 
employments,  which  laws  are  of  course  limited 
to  women  and  minors.  Laws  restricting  the 
hours  of  labor  in  employments  involving  danger 
to  health  or  life  of  the  employee  or  to  the  pub- 
lie  safety  are  lets  aeaenl,  but  are  increasing  in 
number.  The  employments  in  question  include 
mines  and  smelters,  caissons,  brickyards,  baker- 
ies, railroads,  street  railways.  On  a  somewhat 
different  basis  are  laws  restncting  hours  of  tabor 
on  public  works  and  on  work  done  for  the  pub- 
lic authorities  by  private  contractors. 

Moat  of  the  States  prohibit  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren in  factories,  workshops,  and  mines  before  a 
certain  age  is  r^ched.  In  most  States  this  age 
is  12  or  14  years,  the  latter  age  gaining  upon  the 
former.  Limitations  of  the  hours  of  labor  per 
day  and  per  week  for  minors  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  18,  or  sometimes  as  much  aa 
21  years,  are  frequwt.  This  limit  is  usually  10 


hours  per  day.  Some  States  with  a  10-hour  day 
provide  that  the  weekly  work  shall  be  less  than 
60  hours  (65  in  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  54  in 
MaBsaohusetts).  Some  of  the  States  impose 
further  restrictions.  For  children  under  16, 
whose  attainments  do  not  reach  certain  stand- 
ards, hours  must  generally  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
permit  of  school  attendance  for  a  portion  of  the 
year,  or  to  permit  attendance  at  night  schools. 

Several  of  the  States  which  regulate  the  labor 
of  minors  as  above  stated  make  no  restrictions 
upon  the  labor  of  adult  women.  In  others,  how- 
ever, such  labor  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
that  of  minors.  Absolute  prohibition  of  woman's 
labor  in  mines  exists  in  several  of  the  States. 

Payment  of  Wages.  Laws  fixing  the  inter- 
vals at  which  wages  shall  be  paid  have  been 
enacted  in  several  States,  but  they  are  of  doubt- 
ful validity.  More  frequent  is  the  attempt  to 
prescribe  that  all  payments  shall  be  made  in 
money,  by  declaring  illc^^l  payments  in  store 
orders  and  the  like. 

Protection  of  Health,  ete.  Laws  designed 
to  protect  the  workmen  against  accident  or  dis- 
ease are  especially  applicable  to  labor  in  inclosed 
places,  in  workutops  and  factories,  and  in  re- 
cent legislation  in  so-called  sweatshops.  Among 
other  things,  such  laws  aim  to  require  adequate 
fire  escapes,  outward-opening  doors,  guards  for 
dangerous  machinery,  elevators,  belting,  etc.,  con- 
nection of  rooms  where  machinenr  is  used  with 
engine  rooms  by  tubes  or  bells.  Other  lavs  pro- 
Tide  thai  machinery  shall  not  be  cleaned  while 
in  motion,  and  frequently  that  women  and" 
minors  below  a  certain  age  shall  not  be  employed 
in  cleaning  machinery;  that  a  certain  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  person  em- 
ployed shall  be  provided;  that  fans  and  other 
contrivances  shall  be  used  to  rid  the  air  of  nox- 
ious vapors  and  dust.  Similar  in  character  is 
the  l^slation  in  regard  to  sweatshop  produc- 
tion— i.e.,  the  manufacture  of  goods,  particularly 
clothing,  in  dwellings  and  tenements — whim 
aims  to  restrict  the  production  of  goods  in  un- 
sanitary surroundings.  These  laws  either  place 
such  production  under  the  general  factory  law  or 
sedc  to  prevent  overcrowding  by  restricting  such 
labor  to  members  of  the  family  living  in  the 
dwelling,  or  reauiring  a  license  for  all  persons 
engaged  in  sucn  production. 

Employera'  Liability.  Under  the  common 
law  the  employer  is  liable  in  pecuniary  damages 
for  the  bodily  injury  or  death  of  his  employees 
by  accident  when  in  his  employ,  in  so  far  as 
such  accident  is  not  due  to  the  negligence,  direct 
or  contributory,  of  the  employee.  But  the  rigor 
of  this  rule  was  greatly  modified  by  the  principle 
which  relieved  the  employer  of  liability  in  case 
the  accident  was  traceable,  not  to  his  negligence, 
but  to  that  of  another  employee.  (See  Fexlow 
Sbbtaittb;  Ehflotebs*  tuAsnjTS.)  strictly 
CfHistrued,  this  doctrine  made  it  practically  im- 
possible for  the  laboring  man  to  avail  himsedf 
of  this  liability,  as  he  was  forced  to  prove  Uie 
negligence  of  the  employer.  Legislation  has  been 
invoked  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  to 
remove  this  difficulty.  Such  laws  declare  the 
employer  directly  liable  for  all  accidents  except 
in  case  of  negligence  of  the  person  injured,  or 
in  a  less  extreme  form  attempt  to  df^ne  who 
are  fellow  servants.  Tlie  effect  of  such  legisla- 
tion is  to  place  upon  the  employer  the  burden 
of  proof  that  the  injured  workman  was  negli- 
gent. Such  laws  apply  in  a  number  of  States 
to  railroads,  bat  in  a  very  few  cases  to  employeef 
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generally.  In  Europe  such  laws  are  more  fre- 
quent and  are  especially  favorable  to  the  work- 
man Id  England  and  Switzerland.  In  recent 
years  it  has  come  to  be  reco^ized  that  employ- 
ers' liability,  even  broadly  interpreted,  cannot 
<  adequately  protect  the  workman  against  occu- 
pational risks.  Following  the  lead  of  Germany 
and  other  European  countries,  American  States 
have  enacted  workingmen's  compensation  laws, 
requiring  indemnification  for  all  injuries  not  the 
result  of  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
jured. Such  laws  applying  either  generally  or 
to  specially  hazardous  industries  4ere  enacted 
in  24  States  in  the  period  1910-14. 

The  labor  le^slation  of  England  has  not  only 
been  imitated  in  the  United  States,  but  has  been 
widely  copied  in  the  industrial  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe  and  in  the  English  colonies. 
While  certain  general  features,  such  as  factory 
inspection  and  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor 
of  children  and  women,  are  common  to  all,  the 
labor  codes  of  the  various  countries  show  marked 
individuality,  as  the  result  of  peculiar  conditions 
or  of  historic  tradition.  Hence  we  find  the  dif- 
ferent  aspects  of  the  labor  laws  in  different 
stages  of  development  in  the  different  countries. 

Oenuany.  In  Germany  (and  this  is  tru«  of 
continentar  Europe  generally)  the  main  interest 
in  labor  legislation  has  centred  about  the  ^ues- 
tion  of  employers'  liability  and  the  evils  it  is 
designed  to  meet.  After  struggling  for  some 
time  with  a  liability  law  whicn  gave  very^  un- 
satisfactory results,  Germany  was  led  to  intro- 
duce the  insurance  principle  as  a  means  of  al- 
leviating the  suffering  caused  by  accidents  to 
workingmen  in  industrial  pursuits.  From  pro- 
tecting the  workman  and  his  family  from  the 
effects  of  accidents  directly  attributable  to  his 
occupation,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  extend  this 
protection  to  sickness,  which  in  many  cases  was 
also  incident  to  the  occupation.  A  still  further 
step  has  been  taken  in  providing  by  insurance 
against  the  incapacity  of  old  age.  This  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  l^slation  of  oontinentaJ 
countries  is  treated  more  fully  in  the  article 
Wobrinoubn'8  Inbubance. 

Australia.  Of  all  countries,  the  Australasian 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  been  most  radical 
in  their  labor  l^slation.  Industrial  labor  is 
most  directly  affected  by  the  laws  providing  for 
compulsory  arbitration  of  all  labor  diroutes. 
See  Labob  and  Capital,  Relations  or;  Tradk- 
Unions;  Child  Labob. 

Bibliograpliy.  The  most  complete  guide  to 
the  labor  legislation  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
tained in  the  Report  on  Labor  Legialation 
(Washington,  1900),  which  forms  vol.  v  of  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commis- 
gion.  The  compilation  of  labor  laws  issued  in 
1892  the  Second  Special  Report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  is  fuller  in  its  cita- 
tion of  laws.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  issued  a  full  summary,  The 
Labor  Laws  of  the  United  States,  with  Decisions 
of  the  Courts  Relating  thereto  (Washington, 
1914).  The  Annual  Summaries  of  State  Legis- 
lation issued  by  the  New  York  State  Library 
can  also  be  consulted  with  profit.  Valuable  in- 
formation on  current  legislation  is  published 
by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation. Details  of  labor  l^slation  are  also 
found  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  (Washington,  1896  et  seq.), 
where  especial  attention  is  given  to  foreign 
labor   laws;    Florence   Kdley,   Some  Sthioal 


Gains  through  Legislation  (New  York,  1905). 
Among  foreign  'sources  attention  may  be  di- 
rected especially  to  the  Archiv  fUr  social  Qesetz- 
gebung  und  Statistih  (Tubingen,  1888  et  se^.) ; 
Annuaire  de  ligistation  de  travail,  issued  since 
1897  by  the  Belgian  Office  du  Travail  (Brus- 
sels);  Ignaz  Jastrow  (ed.),  TextbHtAer  eur 
Siudien  iiber  Wirtechaft  und  Stoat,  vols,  i-iii 
(Berlin,  1912-14). 

LABOB  OBGAimSATIONS.  Under  this 
head  are  included  those  more  or  less  prolonged 
associations  of  productive  workers  whose  prin- 
cipal purpose  is  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  employment.  The  lahor  organization  is 
thus  differentiated  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
strike — a  temporary  association — and  on  the 
other  hand  from  friendly  societies  and  Socialist 
organizations  which,  though  frequently  recruited 
exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  labor,  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  other  ends  than  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  employment.  Among  labor 
organizations  two  distinct  classes  are  discernible 
— ^those  organized  on  the  trade  or  occupational 
principle  and  those  which  transcend  occupa- 
tional bounds  and  attempt  to  amatemiate  in  a 
single,  homogeneous  oi^nization  aU  classes  of 
labor.  The  former — the  trade-union — is  treated 
in  detail  in  the  article  on  Tbade-Unions,  where 
a  further  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  trade- 
union  to  the  general  labor  organization  is  given. 
The  latter  class  alone  is  considered  in  the  pres- 
ent article,  and  for  brevity  the  term  "labor  or- 
ganization" will  be  restricted  to  this  group,  the 
nontrade  organizations. 

In  England  the  first  great  wave  of  labor  or- 
ganization came  about  1830.  The  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Acts  in  1824  had  been  followed  by 
an  unprecedented  activity  among  trade-unions, 
which  resulted  in  an  outburst  of  strikes  that 
were  as  generally  unsuccessful  as  they  were  vio- 
lent and  costly.  The  conviction  became  general 
among  wa^  earners  that  the  old  trade-union  waa 
too  exclusive  in  membership  and  too  conservative 
in  policy,  and  this  conviction  was  increased  by 
the  Socialistic  agitation  of  Robert  Owen,  Wil- 
liam ThomiiBon,  and  others.  In  1829  a  Grand 
General  Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  es- 
tablished among  the  textile  workers.  In  1830 
some  20  organized  trades  united  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Labor.  In  January,  1834,  came  Robert 
Owen's  Grand  National  C(nisolidated  Trades 
Union. 

The  character  of  this  oivanizatltm  was  strik- 
ingly similar  to  that  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Both  began  as  secret  organizations  with  elabo- 
rate ritual  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  and  both 
abandoned  at  a  subsequent  period  the  policy  of 
extreme  secrecy.  Both  admitted  trade-imions 
as  units,  but  both  placed  the  greater  emphasis 
upon  amalgamation  and  established  local  unions 
of  mixed  membership,  known  in  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Consolidated  as  miscellaneous  lodges. 
Both  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  organization 
of  women  and  unsl  dlled  labo  rers,  both  looked 
forward  to  the  supersession  of  the  wage  system 
by  some  scheme  of  cofiperative  production,  and 
both  conducted  disastrous  experiments  in  co- 
operation. Finally,  both  grew  with  unhealthful 
rapidity;  "within  a  few  weeks  the  union  appears 
to  have  been  joined  by  at  least  half  a  million 
members." 

The  Grand  National  had  contemplated  a  uni- 
versal strike  as  the  first  step  towards  general 
coSperation,  but  tbe  Btrikes  which  it  inauga- 
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rated  proved  unsucceBsful,  and  in  Augiut,  1834, 
it  was  trBneformed  into  the  British  and  Foreign 
Consolidated  Association  for  Indnstrj,  Human- 
ity, SDd  ELnowledge.  This  in  turn  spent  its 
strength  in  cooperative  nperiments,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  appearance  of  the  new  union- 
ism English  labor  organizatiofas  were  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  characterized  by  the  at- 
tempt to  foster  cooperative  production. 

With  the  reawakening  of  English  Socialism 
in  the  early  eighties  came  anouer  determined 
assault  upon  the  conservative  methods  of  the  old 
trade-unions.  The  feeling  became  prevalent 
among  those  trade-unionists  who  were  also  So- 
cialists that  the  progress  of  the  masses  was 
actually  hindered  by  the  aristocratic  ezclusive- 
ness  of  the  skilled  trades,  whose  unions  were  in- 
clined to  build  up  extensive  systems  of  insur- 
ance benefits  and  avoid  politics,  particularly 
Socialism.  Among  labor  leaders  the  struggle 
centred  largely  amut  the  control  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress;  in  the  world  at  large  the  ef- 
forts of  the  new  unionists  were  characterized 
by  the  attempt  to  organize  the  unskilled  workers 
of  the  cities,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  forming 
a  large  party  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership 
and  later  of  introducing  municipal  Socialism. 
In  London  the  efforts  of  the  new  leaders — John 
Bums,  Tom  Mann,  Benjamin  Tillet,  and  others 
— were  crowned  with  unexpected  success.  In 
1888  the  match  girls  organized  and  won  a  strike. 
In  1889  the  gas  stokers  were  organized  into  the 
Gasworkers'  and  General  Laborers'  Union  and 
succeeded  in  winning  an  eight-hour  day  with  a 
slight  increase  of  wages.  In  1889  came  the  fa- 
mous strike  of  the  London  dock  laborers,  which, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  John  Burns  and 
with  the  generous  support  of  the  public,  re- 
sulted in  an  epoch-making  victory.  The  result 
of  these  successes  was  the  complete  victory  of  tiie 
new  unionists  in  the  Tr&4e  Union  Congress  and 
a  large  crop  of  organizations  among  the  un* 
ikilled  workers,  all  of  which  are  marked  by  the 
common  characteristics  of  low  dues,  few  or  no 
insurance  benefits,  aggressive  trade  policy,  po- 
litical activity,  and  a  strong  leaning  towards 
Socialism. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  England,  labor  or- 
ganizations first  appeared  in  considerable  num- 
bers about  1830.  The  earliest  manifestations  of 
the  new  movement  were  political.  In  1829  a 
workingman's  ticket  was  placed  in  nomination  in 
New  York,  and  one  delegate  to  the  State  Assem- 
bly was  elected.  This  political  movement  spread 
into  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  and  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  Loco  Foco  party 
(q.v.),  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
political  movement  of  that  period.  Political  or- 
l^anization  hastened  organization  for  trade  pur- 
poses, and  about  1833  we  hear  of  numerous 
municipal  federations  of  trade-unions,  one  of 
which,  the  General  Trades  Union  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  succeeded  in  having  its  president 
elected  to  Congress.  In  1832  the  Xew  England 
Association  of  Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  Work- 
ingmen  was  organized  at  Boston,  a  typical  labor 
orf^nization  of  the  period,  which  seems  to  have 
devoted  itself  to  debate  and  educational  work. 

The  three  most  important  labor  organizations 
wbich  appeared  before  the  Civil  War  were  all 
organized  in  1845:  the  New  England  Working- 
men's  Association  in  March,  the  New  England 
Protective  Union  in  September,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Congress  of  the  United  States  in  October. 
The  first  two  were  closely  identified,  the  Protec- 
VoL.  XIII.— 28 


tive  Union  being  largely  devoted  to  coCperation. 
All  three  exhibited  the  familiar  eharaeteristlfls 
of  the  early  labor  organization.  Unskilled  la- 
borers, women,  farmers,  and  even  other  em- 
ployers were  admitted.  The  most  diverse  re- 
forms were  championed:  abolition  of  slavery, 
women's  rights,  land  nationalization,  the  with- 
holding of  supplies  from  the  American  army  in 
Mexico.  The  Socialistic  character  of  the  move- 
ment is  shown  by  the  fact  that  George  Ripley 
and  Charles  A.  Dana  were  prominent  among  the 
founders  of  the  New  England  Workingmen's 
Association,  while  th^  initial  meeting  of  the 
association  was  addressed  by  Robert  Owen  and 
Albert  Brirfmne,  the  father  of  American 
Socialism. 

All  three  of  these  associations  became  mori- 
bund  in  the  early  fifties,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  most  striking 
phenomenon  is  the  multiplication  of  trade-unions 
of  the  narrower  kind.  But  during  this  period, 
also,  there  were  not  lacking  men,  even  among 
the  prominent  trade-imion  leaders,  who  charac- 
terized the  trade-union  as  exclusive  and  warmly 
advocated  the  formation  of  broader  organizations 
which  would  elevate  the  masses  by  other  means 
than  the  strike  and  the  regulation  of  appren- 
ticeship. In  1866  their  efforts  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Natiraial  Labor  Union,  which, 
starting  with  a  large  membership  and  good 
pron>ed^  wasted  its  strength  on  the  att«npt 
to  found  a  Labor  Reform  party  and  died  in 
1870  "of  the  disease  known  as  politics."  A 
slight  connection  may  be  traced  between  the 
National  Labor  Union  and  the  International 
Workingmen's  Association,  which  was  founded 
in  London  in  1864  and  moved  its  headquarters 
to  New  York  in  1872,  soon  after  which  it  dis- 
appeared. The  International,  however,  came 
under  the  domination  of  Karl  Marx  and  was 
rather  a  Socialistic  party  than  a  labor  organi- 
zation. 

The  work  laid  down  by  the  National  Labor 
Union  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  remarkable  labor 
organization,  the  Noble  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  ( See  Kniohts  of  I^ABOB.  )  Although 
it  began  as  a  local  union  of  garment  workers 
and  in  the  course  of  its  existence  chartered  many 
national  unions,  it  contemplated  from  the  very 
beginning  something  essentially  hostile  to  the 
exclusive  trade-union.  Following  out  this  pol- 
icy, no  effort  is  made  to  restrict  the  membership 
to  wage  earners,  a  universal  practice  among 
trade-unions,  but  in  general  persons  over  16 
years  of  age  are  eligible  to  membership.  In 
their  district  assemblies,  and  even  in  the  local 
assemblies,  the  members  of  different  tradra  are 
amalgamated  without  respect  to  occupational 
limits.  Finally,  the  government  of  the  Kn^hts 
is  far  more  centralized  than  any  federation  of 
trade-unions;  the  general  executive  board,  to 
take  a  single  illustration,  may  suspend  any 
local  or  district  officer,  expel  any  member,  re- 
voke any  charter,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  may 
settle  any  strike.  In  other  words,  the  Knight 
of  Labor  is  a  centralized  national  union  of  mixed 
trades  and  not  a  federation. 

Hie  latest  phase  in  the  development  of  labor 
organizations  is  represented  by  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  (q.v.). 

Historically  considered,  the  labor  organiza- 
tion is  distinguished  from  the  trade-union  by  an 
absence  of  exclusiveness,  by  the  effort  to  secnro 
the  benefits  of  organization  for  the  unskilled 
workers,  by  a  more  emphatic  note  oZviltruiam-. 
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by  a  decided  preference  for  cooperation,  for  legis- 
lative and  political  action  over  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts, and,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  a  general 
tendency  to  take  short  cuts  to  universal  reform. 
On  the  whole  the  labor  organization  has  been 
far  less  productive  of  tangible  results  than  the 
trade-union.  But  its  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 
The  trade-union  of  to-day  is  far  less  exclusive, 
far  less  monopolistic  than  it  was  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  new 
unions  of  England.  Moat  important  of  all,  the 
trade-union  now  realizes  the  truth  of  that  funda- 
mental thesis  of  the  Knights  of  Labor — that  ma- 
chinery is  fast  obliterating  the  line  between  the 
skilled' and  unskilled  trades — and  devotes  a  large 
share  of  its  strength  and  funds  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  of  labor.  This  is  the 
primary  object  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.    See  Labor,  Auebican  Fedebation  of. 

For  an  account  of  a  momentous  struggle, 
which  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  contrast 
between  the  labor  organization  and  the  trade- 
union,  see  Problems  of  Organisation  under 
Trade-Unioks,  where  a  general  bibliography  is 
also  given.  See  also  SooialiBt  Part%ea  under 
Socialism.   

LABOB  FABTT,  British.  A  pfditical 
party  orp:anized  on  its  present  basis  in  1906. 
The  origin  of  the  party  is  traceable  to  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  tiie  Trade  Union  Congress  at 
Plymouth  in  1899  to  call  a  conference  of  trade- 
unions.  Socialistic,  coiJperative,  and  other  labor 
bodies  to  consider  the  problem  of  securing  ade- 
quate parliamentary  representation  for  labor. 
The  conference,  held  in  February,  1006,  created 
a  committee,  known  as  the  Labor  Bepresenta- 
tion  Committee,  under  the  secretaryship  of  J. 
Ramsay  Macdonald.  The  aim  of  the  committee 
was  to  secure,  where  possible,  thp  election  of 
caadidates  identified  with  labor  interests;  where 
this  was  impracticable,  to  throw  labor  support 
to  candidates  of  regular  parties  who  were  sym- 
pathetic to  lalwr.  The  committee  was  composed 
chiefly  of  representatives  of  the  trade-unions, 
but  the  Fabian  Society  and  the  Independent 
Labor  party  were  g^ven  each  one  representative 
on  the  executive  committee. 

In  1900,  16  candidates  were  indorsed  by  tiie 
committee,  of  whom  two  were  returned.  Two 
candidates  in  by-elections  between  1900  and  1004 
were  elected  with  the  indorsement  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  1904  the  committee  adopted  the  pol- 
icy of  paying  its  representatives  in  Parliament 
f200  a  year  to  overcome  the  handicap  under 
which  labor  representatives  would  suffer  in  giv- 
ing unpaid  parliamentary  servioe.  In  the  gen- 
eral electiraiB  of  1906,  30  out  of  60  candidates 
indorsed  by  the  party  were  elected.  As  there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  other  representa- 
tives elected  who  were  avowedly  sympathetic  with 
labor,  it  was  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
organization  of  a  labor  party.  This  was  ef- 
fcctt'd  later  in  the  same  year.  The  labor  party 
thus  organized  continued  the  tactics  and  the 
aims  of  the  Labor  Representation  Committee. 

The  representatives  of  the  Labor  party  num- 
bered 39  out  of  670  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  view  of  the  practical  equality  in  strength  of 
Unionist  and  Liberal  parties  in  the  House,  the 
Labor  party  has,  since  1910,  been  able  to  exert 
an  influence  upon  legislation  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers  and  has  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  shaping  recent  social  legislation  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Consult:  Joseph  Burgess, 
John  Burna:  The  Rise  and  Progreta  of  a  Bight 


Honmrable  (Glasgow,  1911);  Fred.  Henderaon, 
Socialism  and  the  Labor  Party  (London,  1912) ; 
G.  S.  Penfold,  Labour  Party  under  a  Search 
Light  (ib.,  1912);  A.  W.  Humphrey,  A  History 
of  Labour  Representation  (ib.,  1912);  Gerhart 
Guetcler,  Die  englische  Arbeiterpartei ;  ein  Bei' 
trag  zur  Qeschikhie  und  Theorie  du  politiache* 
Arbeiterbetcegung  in  England  (Jena,  1914). 

LABOB  PBOBLEMS.  The  rise  of  capitalis- 
tic industry,  seating  a  social  class  whose  only 
resource  is  the  sale  of  their  labor,  has  brought 
to  the  front  a  new  group  of  social  problems, 
which  arc  commonly  known  as  labor  problems, 
or,  more  simply,  as  the  labor  problem.  The  de- 
termination of  the  just  portion  of  labor  in  dis- 
tribution, the  social  enforcement  of  the  canons 
of  distribution  established,  and  the  assurance  to 
the  laborer  of  tolerable  conditions  of  life  are  the 
essence  of  the  problem. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
eilucatcd  opinion  viewed  free  competition  as  a 
force  capable  of  bringing  about  the  best  possible 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  greatest  freedom 
of  contract  would  place  each  individual  where 
his  productivity  was  greatest  and  assure  him  of 
the  greatest  reward  compatible  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  social  happiness.  It  was  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  the  freedom  of  contract  between 
employer  and  lalnrer  was  largely  illusory,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  latter. 
Especially  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  children, 
who  were  often  bound  to  the  employer  by  parish 
authorities  or  placed  under  his  control  by  un- 
natural parents.  A  party  arose  demanding  the 
state  regulation  of  the  labor  contract  in  favor  of 
the  weak.  (See  Labob  Legislation.)  The  ex- 
tent of  government  r^ulation  was  the  concrete 
form  assumed  by  the  bibor  problem  in  England 
from  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Contract  relations  between  the  adult  laborer 
and  the  employer  were  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis 
so  long  as  the  individual  laborer  bargained  with 
the  employer,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  em- 
ployers. Partially  as  a  result  of  this  disadvan- 
tage of  position,  laborers  began  to  combine  in 
trade-unions  (q.v.),  believing  that  thus  they 
might  better  their  position  without  the  tar^ 
intervention  of  the  state.  The  struggles  between 
combined  labor  and  the  employer  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  Socialism.  Many  studeoto  of  social  sci- 
ence lielieved  it  to  be  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
employer  by  founding  an  organization  based 
upon  free  association  (see  Fourieb;  Fourieb- 
isu),  on  cooperation  {q.v.;  see  also  Owes,  Rob- 
ert), or  on  the  appropriation  by  the  state  of  the 
means  of  production.  (See  Sociaubu;  Marx, 
Kabl.)  Later  the  view  came  to  be  widely  held 
that  the  true  solution  of  the  labor  problem  lay  in 
the  merging  of  the  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed by  a  system  of  profit  sharing  (q.v.),  by 
inducing  laborers  to  purchase  shares  in  the  cor- 
poration employing  them,  or  by  the  development 
of  an  ethical  relation  lietween  employer  and  em- 
ployed, the  employer  making  it  his  care  to  pro- 
vide for  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  his 
laborers,  both  in  the  factory  and  in  tJieir  homes. 
( See  Kbupp  Fodndbies,  Sociai.  Wobk  at.  ) 
State  and  corporate  provision  of  funds  to  insure 
against  invalidity  and  old  age  (see  Old-Aqk 
I^NSiONS;  WoBKiNGMEif's  INSURANCE)  repre- 
sents a  new  development  of  thought,  aiming  to 
free  the  laborer  from  the  constant  danger  of 
pauperism  and  so  to  render  him  less  discontented 
with  the  prospect  of  remaining  a  wage  earner 
throughout  his  life.  Industrial  arbitration,  vol- 
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iintary  and  compulsory,  representa  aaotber  com- 
paratively recent  solution  for  the  evil  of  induB- 
trial  discord. 

Tlie  modern  tendency  ia  to  treat  the  labor 
pn^lem  aa  an  exceedingly  complicated  one 
which  cannot  be  solved  by  any  aingle  remedy. 
Extension  of  factory  legialatioD,  encouragement 
of  the  formation  of  responsible  trade-unions,  ar- 
titration,  identification,  wherever  possible,  of. 
the  interests  of  employer  and  employed,  are  rec- 
ognized to  be  among  the  more  important  factors 
of  the  flolutioD  of  the  proUem.  Whatever  has 
hitherto  been  accompliahed,  however,  in  behalf 
of  labor,  and  whatever  meaaurea  are  advocated 
for  further  improvement,  concern  almost  exclu- 
sively the  factory  laborer.  There  remains  a 
large  class  consisting  of  the  day  laborer  of  the 
cities  and  the  agricultural  laborers,  who  have 
hitlierto  been  unable  to  combine  successfully  to 
better  their  positions,  and  whose  conditions  of 
employment  are  so  varied  and  uncertain  that 
little  can  be  done  for  them  by  le^slation.  These 
classes  are,  however,  diminishing  in  numbers 
relatively  to  the  laborers  employed  in  factories, 
and  with  the  progress  in  public  education  and 
conseqtient  improved  mobility  of  labor,  may  be 
expected  to  share  in  some  measure  the  advan- 
tages secured  by  the  factory  laborers. 

In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  text, 
see  Chiu)  Labob;  CoLLEonviau;  Eiqht-Houb 
Day;  Emflotubnt  Bubiuu;  VACtasn  Inbpbx:- 

TION;  IXDDSTBIAI.  BXVfSLVTlOVi  LABOB;  LaBOB 

Congresses  ;  Lockout  ;  Social  Democracy  ; 
Strikes;  Sweating  Stbteu;  Wages. 

LABOB  BEPBESENTATION  COIOCIT- 
TEE.    See  Labor  Party,  British. 

LABOB  UNION,  The  American.  A  Social- 
istic lalrar  organization,  whose  membership  is 
largely  confined  to  the  States  of  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  It  was 
or^nized  in  May,  1808,  as  the  Western  Labor 
Union,  but  widened  its  scope  at  the  Denver  Con- 
vention of  1002,  when  the  present  name  was 
adopted.  In  composition  it  is  a  federation  of 
trade-unions,  but  it  has  pronounced  the  familiar 
methods  of  the  old  trade-unions  unsatisfactory, 
and  formally  declared  itself  in  favor  of  political 
action  and  international  Socialism.  The  officers 
consisfe  of  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary 
treasurer,  and  an  executive  board  of  nine  mem- 
bers, including  the  president  and  vice  preaident. 
The  officers  are  elected  biennlatiy  by  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  the  general  membership.  The  gov- 
ernment is  more  centralized  than  the  ordinary 
federation  of  trade-unions;  the  executive  board, 
e.g.,  may  depose  any  general  officer,  and  affili- 
ated organizations  are  not  permitted  to  strike 
without  the  approval  of  the  executive  board. 
Probably  the  most  important  organization  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Labor  Union  is  the 
Western  Federaticm  of  Miners.  The  official  organ 
ia  the  Voice  of  Labor,  published  weekly  at  the 
headquarters  in  Butte,  Mont.  See  Labob 
Oboanizations. 

LAB0UCH£BE,  lA'b^'shAr',  Henbt,  Babo:7 
Taunton  (1798-1869).  An  English  statesman 
of  Huguenot  descent.  The  eldest  son  of  Peter 
Ca!sar  Labouehi>re,  of  Hylands,  Essex,  he  was 
born  on  Aug.  15,  1798.  His  father,  a  partner 
in  the  banking  house  of  Hope  &.  Co.,  of  Amster- 
dam, settled  in  England  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Francis  Baring.  Henry  was  educated 
at  Winchester  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1821  and  M.A.  in 
1828.   He  also  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but 


did  not  enter  the  profession.  In  1824  he  made  a 
visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  study 
the  working  of  thoir  institutions.  In  1826  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  St.  Michael,  from  1830  to 
1858  he  sat  for  Taunton,  and  in  1859  he  was 
made  Baron  Taunton.  He  became  a  strong  Lib- 
eral in  English  politics  and  for  many  years  was 
identified  with  the  support  of  the  measures  and 
the  initiation  of  the  policy  of  the  party  of  prog- 
ress. From  1832  to  I8S8  he  occupied  succes- 
sively the  offices  of  Junior  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Master  of  the  Mint,  Vice  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Privy  Councilor,  Colonial 
Undersecretary,  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
War,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonics.  He  had  no  direct  hdr,  and  his 
title  became  extinct  at  his  death,  on  July  13, 
1869. 

LABOUCHtBE,  Henry  DvPat  (1831- 
1912).  An  English  journalist  and  politician, 
the  eldest  son  of  John  Peter  Laboucliire.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  Nov.  9,  1831,  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  under  the  auspices 
of  his  uncle.  Lord  Taunton.  He  was  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  from  1854  to  1864,  part  of  the 
time  as  a  member  of  the  British  Legation  at 
Washington.  From  July,  1865,  to  April,  1866, 
be  was  in  Parliament  for  Windsor,  till  he  was 
ousted  on  petition.  In  1867  and  1868  he  sat  for 
Middlesex.  He  represented  Northampton  from 
1880  to  1906.  Under  the  signature  "The  Be- 
ai^ed  Resident,"  his  letters  m>m  Paris  during 
the  siege  (1870-71)  to  the  London  DaUy  Tfetoa 
attracted  considerable  attention.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  book  form  (3d  ed.,  London,  1872).  In 
1876  he  established  Truth,  a  society  and  politi- 
cal journal,  and  afterward  became  also  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  A'eir.*.  Truth,  cele- 
brated for  its  acute  censorship  of  public  mat- 
ters, involved  him  in  numerous  libel  suits,  with- 
out slackening,  however,  his  zeal  as  an  enemy  of 
sham  and  corruption.  He  was  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  cause,  but  in  1890 
refused  to  follow  Pamell  in  his  attacks  upon  the 
English  win^  of  the  party.  As  a  member  of  the 
royal  commission  to  inquire  into  'the  Jameson 
raid  of  1896,  his  pertinent  queries  and  incisive 
criticism  were  particularly  disconcerting  to  the 
party  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  his  pro-Boer  sympa- 
thies were  marked  during  the  South  African 
War.  He  retired  from  political  life  in  1905  and 
died  in  Florence,  Jan.  IS,  1912.  Consult  Mc- 
Carthy, British  Political  PortraitK  (New  York, 
1903),  and  Thorold,  The  Life  of  Benry  Labou- 
chhre  (ib.,  1914). 

LABOULAYE,  l&'bfssni',  Edoijard  Ren^  Le- 
FEBVRE  DE  (1811-83),  A  French  jurist  and  pub- 
licist, bom  in  Paris.  He  was  a  student  of  law, 
devoting  himself  early  in  life  to  continental 
history  with  singular  energy  and  intelli- 
gence. At  Uie  age  of  28  he  became  known  by  an 
elaborate  work,  entitled  M6moire  sur  Vhintoire 
de  la  propriit6  fonciife  en  Occident  (1839).  In 
1841  he  published  an  essay  on  the  life  and  doc- 
trines of  Frederic  Charles  de  Savigny  and  be- 
came an  advocate  in  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris. 
In  1843  appeared  Recherches  svr  la  condition 
civile  et  politique  des  femmea,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed two  years  later  by  Eeaai  eur  lea  loia  crt- 
minellea  dea  Romaina.  Each  of  these  works  at- 
tracted great  attention  among  the  learned  and 
contributed  to  revive  in  France  the  study  of 
the  history  of  law.  In  1849  he  beeuiiiruvf«HQff 
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of  coraparative  jurisprudence  in  the  College  de 
France.  Under  Napoleon  III  he  associated  with 
the  men  who  endeavored  to  revive  public  spirit 
in  France.  He  wrote  with  enthusiasm  and  in- 
telligence on  the  institutions  of  free  -  America, 
and  his  lectures  on  this  subject,  during  and 
after  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
were  extremely  popular  in  Paris.  Laboulaye 
had  the  adyantage  of  a  handsome  personal  pres- 
ence and  winning  address,  and  his  lectures  on 
law  had  attracti(ui  even  for  those  who  had  no 
interest  in  its  study.  In  1863  he  published 
Paris  en  Am^que,  in  which  he  humorously  em- 
ploys a  supernatural  agency  to  transport  a 
Frenchman  pith  his  family  into  the  midst  of 
American  family  life  and  town  excitements  at 
a  period  when  disaster  had  come  to  the  national 
arms  during  the  War  for  the  Union.  The  veiled 
drollery  of  the  situations  by  which  he  lampoons 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Napoleonic  gov- 
ernment, making  them  ridiculous  while  defend- 
ing them  with  all  the  ardor  of  French  patriot- 
ism, is  among  the  finest  specimens  of  irony  ex- 
tant. This  book  went  through  upward  of  30 
editions  in  Paris  and  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. In  a  similar  vein  of  political  satire  were 
his  tales  Contes  bleus  (1864),  Jiouveaux  contca 
bleus  (1865),  Le  prince  Caniche  (1865).  The 
last  ran  tiirougb  many  editions  and  did  much 
to  pave  the  way  to  the  easy  dropping  out  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  in  1870.  The  following  list 
of  lAboulayrs  works  exhibits  the  intellectual 
activity  and  scope  of  his  life:  Hiatoire  politique 
des  Etats-Unis  1620-1789  (1855-66);  Etudea 
contemporainea  eur  I'Allemagne  ( 1856)  ;  La 
libert6  religieuse  (1858);  an  introduction  to 
Fleury's  Institution  au  droit  frangais  (1858); 
Ahdailah  (1859),  an  Arabian  romance;  La  pro- 
priit4  litt^raire  au  XVIlIime  aiMe  (1859); 
Les  Etat$-Vnis  et  la  France  (1862) ;  L'Etai  et 
w  limHet  (1863) ;  Etude  sur  la  politique  de 
M.  de  Tocqueville  (1863) ;  La  r^publique  conati- 
tutionelle  (1871).  Laboulaye  likewise  trans- 
lated, from  English  into  French,  Walter,  On  the 
Low  Proceedings  of  the  Romans,  Channing's  so- 
cial works,  and  Channing  On  Slavery  in  the 
United  States,  with  an  essay  on  his  life  and 
doctrines;  also  Franklin's  Memoirs  and  Corre- 
spondence, with  an  introduction.  His  contribu- 
tions to  French  reviews,  legal  and  political,  and 
to  the  journals  of  Paris,  were  very  numerous. 
He  died  May  24,  1883.  Consult  John  Bigelow, 
Borne  Recollections  of  the  Late  Edouard  Labou- 
laye (New  York,  1880),  containing  a  bibli- 
ography. 

iAbOUBDONNAIS,  l&^55r'd6'n4',  Comte 
Bebtbajtd  Fban^is  ilMit  DE  (1699-1753).  A 
French  naval  officer,  born  in  Saint-Malo.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  French  East  India 
Company  as  a  lieutenant  in  1718  and  ^vas 
promoted  to  the  position  of  captain  in  1724. 
In  1735  he  became  Governor-General  of  He 
de  France  and  He  de  Bourbon  and  received 
command  of  a  squadron  in  1741.  In  the  war 
between  England  and  France  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  an  English  fleet,  near  Madras,  and 
captured  that  town  in  1746.  Owing  to  his  dis- 
agreement with  Dupleix  (q.v.),  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  the  French  Indies,  concerning  the  terms 
offered  to  the  English,  he  was  recalled  to  France 
in  1748  and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  for  three 
years.  Some  authorities  ascribe  his  disgrace  to 
Dupleix's  jealousy.  In  1751  he  was  tried  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State 
and  acquitted.   He  was  restored  to  liberty,  but 


his  spirit  was  crushed,  and  he  died  in  poverty  in 
1753. 

LAB'BADOB^.  A  dependency  of  Newfound- 
land (q.v.),  and  the  mwt  easterly  part  of  the 
mainland  of  British  North  America,  consisting 
of  a  strip  of  coast,  with  the  adjacent  chains  of 
islands,  extending  from  the  southwesterly  ex- 
tremity of  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  northeasterly 
4o  Cape  Chidley  at  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Strait 
(Map:  Canada,  8,  T,  4,  5,  6).  The  coast  strip 
varies  fnun  about  10  to  60  miles  in  width  and 
is  indented  with  numerous  inlets,  bays,  and 
fiords,  behind  groups  of  small  rocky  islands. 
On  the  Atlantic  side  it  presents  an  abrupt  wall 
of  rocky  cliffs  from  1000  to  6000  feet  in  height. 
The  climate,  excepting  the  brief  summer,  is  very 
cold  and  stormy;  but  even  in  printer  ite  dry- 
ness makes  it  endurable  and  healthful.  The 
chief  inlet  is  the  Hamilton,  into  which  the  Ham- 
ilton or  Grand  River  empties,  and  whose  Grand 
Falls  (q.v.)  are  302  feet  high,  although  not 
equal  in  volume  to  Niagara  Falls.  The  fisheries, 
especially  the  cod,  salmon,  and  trout,  are  im- 
portant. The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Eskimo 
in  the  north  and  Indians  in  the  south.  A  few 
whites,  mostly  fishermen,  are  scattered  along 
the  settlements ;  and  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
who  first  came  in  1764,  have  several  missions 
in  the  north.  There  are  a  few  posts  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  population  in 
1913  was  3965. 

The  name  Labrador  was  long  popularly  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  territory  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Hudson  Strait,  and  Hudson  Bay, 
which  included  not  only  the  Labrador  strip  of 
coast,  but  also  a  portion  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories. Later  the  name  was  given  to  the  whole 
peninsula  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  Hui&on  Bay.  In  the  latter  descrip- 
tion what  was  once  called  Labrador  is  now, 
excepting  the  coast  strip,  included  in  the  Prov- 
ince  of  Quebec.  The  exact  boundaries  of  the 
coast  strip  have  long  been  in  dispute  between 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  and  the  territory 
has  several  times  changed  hands.  The  Labrador 
coast  was  first  discovered  by  the  Northmen  in 
the  tenth  century.  Cabot  sailed  along  it  in 
1498  and  Conte-Real  in  1500,  but  the  interior 
was  practically  nnexplored  until  traversed  by 
oflScers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  about 
1840. 

Bibliography.  George  Cartwright,  Sixteen 
Years  on  the  Coast  of  Labrador  (Newark,  Eng., 
1792)  ;  H.  Y.  Hind,  Explorations  in  the  Interior 
of  the  Labrador  Peninsula  ( 2  vols.,  London, 
1863 ) ;  A.  S.  Packard,  The  Labrador  Coast  : 
A  Journal  of  Two  Summer  Cruises  to  that 
Region,  with  Notes  on  its  Early  Discovery, 
on  the  Eskimo,  on  its  Physical  Qeographv, 
Geology,  and  Natural  History  (New  York, 
1891);  Norman  Duncan,  Doctor  Luke  of  the 
Labrador  (ib.,  1904);  id..  Dr.  Orenf ell's  Parish 
(ib.,  1906) ;  Dillon  Wallace,  Lure  of  the  Labra- 
dor Wild  (ib.,  1905);  id.,  Long  Labrador  Trail 
(ib.,  1907);  N.  B.  H.  Ellis,  A  Woman's  Way 
through  Unknown  Labrador  (2d  ed.,  New  York, 
1908)  ;  W.  T.  Grenfell,  Dmon  North  on  the  Lab- 
rador (ib.,  1911);  H.  V.  Hesketh-Prichard, 
Through  Traekleaa  Labrador  (ib.,  1911) ;  0.  W. 
Townsend  (ed.),  Captain  Cartwright  and  hi» 
Labrador  Journal  (Boston,  1911)  ;  W.  G.  Gosling, 
Labrador:  Its  Discovery,  Exploration,  and  Devel- 
opment (New  York,  1911);  W.  B.  Cabot,  In 
Northern  Labrador  (Boston,  1912)  ;  W.  T.  Gren- 
fell, Labrador:  The  Country  and^e  PeopU 
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(Dew  ed.,  New  York,  1013);  M.  L.  Dwiyht, 
Children  of  Labrador  (ib.,  1914) ;  Cuthbert  Lee, 
With  Doctor  Orenfell  in  Labrador  (lb.,  1914). 
9fc  Ungava;  Newfoundland. 

ULBBADOB  DUCK    See  Dues. 

ItAJB'BADOB/ITE.  A  variety  of  feldspar, 
eonaiBting  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium 
silicate  that  crystallizea  in  the  triellinic  sys- 
tem. It  is  coDunonly  found  in  dark-gray  cleav- 
able  naesea.  It  ia  an  essential  constituent  of 
tbe  early  rocks  and  is  found  in  northern  Europe 
and  in  Labrador.  The  cleaTable  varieties  show 
a  beautiful  change  of  color,  especially  when  pol- 
ished, and  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes  and 
for  table  tops,  snuffboxes,  etc. 

IJIBBADOB  TEA.    See  Ledum. 

LAB'BED.S  (Keo-Lat  nom.  from  Lat. 
lahrum,  lip).  A  family  of  spiny-rayed  fishes 
living  mostly  in  the  warm  seas  among  rocks  or 
kelp.  There  are  60  genera  and  460  species,  many 
of  them  brilliantly  colored.  Some  of  them  are 
valuable  for  food;  among  others  the  tautog 
(q.v.)  is  very  important.  To  this  family  bekmg 
the  wrasses. 

liABBOUSTE,  l&'bro3st',  Hekri  Piebbb  Fban- 
90IB  (1801-75).  A  French  architect,  born  in 
Paris,  and  the  brother  of  Theodore  Labroiiste 
(1799-1885),  also  an  architect,  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Vaudoyer  and  Lebas,  and  won  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  for  architecture  in  1824.  After 
his  return  to  Paris  from  his  studies  in  Komo 
and  travels  in  Italy,  he  woe  associated  with 
Duban  in  the  construction  of  the  Ecole  des 
Bcaux-Arte.  His  beat-known  works  are  the  Hos- 
pital at  Lausanne  (1831),  the  Library  of  St. 
Genevieve  in  Paris  (1843-50),  and  the  National 
Ijibrary  in  Paris  (1855-75),  which  he  partially 
reconstructed.  In  both  these  last-named  build- 
ings Labrouste  was  very  successful  in  his  use  of 
metal  for  interior  construction  and  decoration. 
In  the  building  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
and  especially  in  the  Library  of  St.  Genevieve 
he  exemplified  the  ideals  of  the  so-called  Nto- 
Grec  movement,  displaying  a  most  refined  taste 
and  much  originality. 

LABBlfNIE,  l&'bry'n£',  OftKABD.  The  real 
name  of  the  French  noveliat  G4rard  de  Nerval 
(q.v.). 

LA  BBTTT^RE,  1&  brv'yAK*  JBAn  db  (164&- 
96) .  A  French  essayist.  He  was  bom  in  Paris, 
Aug.  16,  1646.  His  father  was  a  dty  officer, 
in  easy  circumstances.  The  son  was  educated 
for  the  bar  and  bought  a  fiscal  office  at  Caen  in 
1673  from  a  relative  of  Bossuet,  who  introduced 
him  in  1683  to  the  great  Cond€,  in  whose  family 
as  tutor  to  his  grandson  or  at  court  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  passed.  The  impression  he  made 
in  society  seems  to  have  been  slight  but  pleas- 
ant, as  of  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  observer  and 
"fort  honndte  homme"  (Racine).  His  observa- 
tions are  enshrined  in  his  Caractirea  (1688), 
which,  as  had  been  predicted  by  Malezieu, 
brought  him  many  readers  and  many  enwnies; 
for  the  fancy  portraits  hardly  needed  the  nu- 
merous "keys"  that  were  soon  in  circulation. 
Chief  of  these  enemies  were  Thomas  Ck)rneille, 
Fontenell^  and  BCTserade;  and  each  new  edi- 
tion brou^t  them  reenforeements  from  the  newly 
wounded.  From  any  downright  injury  Bossuet 
and  the  Prince  de  Bourbon  defended  him ;  but 
he  was  thrice  defeated  for  the  Academy,  which 
he  did  not  enter  till  1693.  His  Works  comprise, 
besides  the  Caract^es,  a  translation  of  a  similar 
work  of  the  Greek  Theophraatus,  his  academic 
Discours,  a   few   Letters,  and  posthumously 


printed  Dialogues  tur  le  quiitiame,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  has  been  questioned.  The  Carac- 
tirea, alone  of  primary  importance,  take  the 
ethical  generalizations  of  Theophrastus  and 
specialize  them  into  "portraits — a  peculiar 
product  of  the  literature  of  the  century.  His 
unique  qualitv  is  in  treating  this  portrait  in 
the  manner  of  Montaime  and  with  the  epigram- 
matic inciriveness  of  Pascal  and  La  Kochefou- 
cauld,  though  the  characters  are  not  always 
botii  individual  and  typical,  and  the  maxims 
seem  shallow  beside  those  of  La  Rochefoucauld. 
La  Bruyftre  will  always  be  prized  as  one  of  the 
most  correct  writers  of  classical  Frencli — rarely 
affected,  always  well-bred,  never  obscure,  an  ideal 
school  classic.  Editions  (best  by  Servais,  3 
vols^  Paris,  1866-78)  and  translations  (best  by 
Helen  Stott,  London,  1890)  are  numerous. 
There  were  nine  during  La  Bruy^re's  life,  each 
with  additiona  The  Quietlst  Dialogues  ap- 
peared in  1698,  the  Letters  not  tiU  1867.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Chassang  (Paris,  1876). 
The  literature  of  the  "keys,"  obscure  but  amus- 
ing, is  well  threshed  in'  Fournier's  Com^die  de 
La  Bruybre.  Consult:  Rahstede,  La  Bruykre 
und  seine  Oharaktere  (Oppeln,  1886);  Allaire, 
La  Bruyhre  dane  la  matson  de  Condi  (Paris, 
1886) ;  PelisBon,  La  Bruybre  (ib.,  1893) ;  Moril- 
lot,  "La  Bmy^e,"  in  Lea  grands  4crivaina  fran- 
eais  (ib.,  1904). 

LABTTAN,  iB'bSIE-an'.  An  island  constitut- 
ing a  "settlement"  of  the  British  Colony  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  situated  off  the  west 
coast  of  British  North  Borneo,  in  lat.  5»  16'  N. 
and  long.  115'  15'  E.  (Map:  East  Indies,  D  4). 
Its  area  is  28.6  square  miles.  The  nearest  point 
on  the  coast  of  Borneo  is  6  miles  distant;  the 
town  of  Brunei,  about  40  miles;  and  the  city 
of  Singapore,  72S  mile&  The  average  anniuil 
rainfall  is  about  168  inches,  and  the  temperature 
varies  from  71°  to  93'.  The  surface  ia  moun- 
tainous and  the  soil  productive,  but  only  about 
2000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  There  are 
rich  coal  deposits,  but  their  exploitation  has  not 
met  with  great  success.  Labuan  coal  was  ex- 
ported in  1902  to  the  amount  of  27.467  tons 
and,  in  1910,  86,689  tons;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  1911  the  mines  were  closed.  A  narrow-gauge 
railway,  about  10  miles  long,  extends  from 
Victoria  Harbour  to  the  coal  mines;  it  was  in 
1914  closed  to  passenger  traffic.  Victoria  Har- 
bour (pop.,  about  1500)  is  a  fine,  safe  port; 
vessels  drawing  15  feet  can  go  alongside  the  old 
jetties,  and  those  drawing  23  feet  alongside  the 
outside  jetty.  There  is  a  considerable  transit 
trade,  Victoria  Harbour  being  a  market  for  much 
of  the  produce  of  the  neighboring  coasts  of  Bor- 
neo and  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  such  as  sago, 
edible  birds'  nests,  beeswax,  camphor,  rubber 
and  gutta-percha,  rattans,  trepang,  and  tortoise 
shell.  These  products  are  sent  to  Singapore. 
When  Labuan  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1846  by  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  (in  order  that 
the  British  might  make  use  of  the  excellent 
port),  the  isli^  was  uninhabited;  the  inhab- 
itants now  are  chiefly  Malays  from  Brunei  and 
Chinese,  the  latter  being  mostly  small  traders. 
The  population  in  1891  was  5863  (of  whom  28 
Europeans);  in  1901,  8411  (of  whom  61  Euro- 
peans and  1616  Chinese) ;  in  1912,  6634.  From 
1848  until  the  end  of  1889  Labuan  was  governed 
as  a  separate  crown  colony;  at  the  beginning  of 
1890  the  administration  was  intrusted  to  tlie 
British  North  Borneo  Company;  this  arrange* 
ment  terminated  at  the  beginning  of  1906,  when 
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the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  became 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Labium;  a  year  later 
the  island  was  annexed  to  the  Colony  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  becoming  a  part  of  the 
settlement  of  Singapore;  and  in  December,  1012, 
it  was  constituted  a  separate  settlement. 

"LABXSBfSJJJL  (Lat.,  broad-leaved  bean  tre- 
foil), Laburnum  vulgare.  A  small  tree,  a  nil' 
tive  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  much  planted  in  shrubberies 
and  pleasure  grounds  on  account  of  its  glossy 
foliage  and  its  large,  pendulous  racemes  of  yel- 
low flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance in  May  and  June.  It  is  often  mixed  with 
lilac,  and  when  the  latter  preponderates,  the 
combination  has  a  fine  effect.  Under  favorable 
ciroumBtaucea  laburnum  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  40  feet.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  yet  iia 
wood  is  hard,  fine-grained,  and  very  heavy,  of 


a  ^ark-brown  or  dark-green  color,  and  much 
valued  for  cabinetwork,  inlaying,  turning,  knife 
handles,  musical  instruments,  etc.  The  leaves, 
bark,  etc.,  and  particularly  the  seeds,  are  nau- 
seous and  poisonous,  containing  cytisine,  an 
emetic,  purgative,  and  narcotic  principle,  which 
is  also  found  in  many  allied  plants.  Accidents 
to  children  from  eating  laburnum  seeds  are  not 
infrequent;  but  to  hares  and  rabbits  labumutb 
is  wholesome  food,  and  they  are  bo  fond  of  it 
that  the  safety  of  other  trees  in  a  young  plan- 
tation may  be  insured  by  introducing  laburnum 
plants  in  great  number,  which  spring  again  from 
the  roots  when  eaten  down.  A  fine  variety, 
Scotch  laburnum,  by  some  botanists  regarded  as 
a  distinct  species  (Laburnum  alpinum),  is  dis- 
tinguished by  broad  leaves  and  darker  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  produced  later  in  the  season 
than  those  of  the  common  or  English  laburnum. 
These  species  are  extensively  planted  as  orna- 
mental trees  on  account  of  their  hardiness  and 
beauty.  In  America  they  are  commonly  called 
golden  chain,  or  bean  tree.  The  species  for- 
merly called  Labumitm  adami,  now  referred  to 
as  Cyiisus  adami,  bearing  both  yellow  and  purple 
flowers,  is  met  witii  sometimes.  It  is  believed 
to  be  a  graft  hybrid  of  Laburnum  vulgare  and 
Cytiaus  purpureus,  originated  in  France  about 
1826.  This  form  is  now  called  a  pericycUwl 
chimera,  the  central  part  of  the  stems  being  of 


one  and  the  outer  part  of  the  other  plant.  See 

Cytisds^   

LABTBINTH.  The  internal  ear,  or  laby- 
rinth, consists  of  the  vestibule,  semieirculir 
canals,  and  cochlea,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
delicate  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve 
are  distributed.  The  lab}'rintli  is  inclosed  in  a 
dense  bony  capsule  which  protects  it  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  from  injury  or  disease. 
It  may  be  attacked,  however,  through  violence, 
through  the  blood  stream,  and  through  two 
vulnerable  points  in  the  vestibule,  viz.,  the  oval 
and  round  windows,  the  former  closed  by  the 
footplate  of  the  stapes,  the  latter  by  a  thin 
membrane  only.  The  principal  symptoms  of 
disease  of  the  lal^inth  are  extreme  deafness, 
due  to  injury  or  destruction  of  the  auditory 
nerve  endings ;  tinnitus ;  and  nystagmus,  a 
spasmodic  side-to-side  or  rotatory  movement  of 
the  eyeball.  Labyrintliine  deafness  is  essentially 
an  affection  of  the  nerve.  Tbia  may  be  brought 
on  in  various  ways.  1.  Hemorrhage  into  the 
labyrinth  often  accompanies  fractures  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  or  the  rupture  of  a  blood  ves- 
sel may  depend  on  other  forms  of  violence  or 
upon  disease  of  the  vessel  walls.  2.  Purulent 
diBeaaes  of  the  middle  ear  may  destroy  the 
function  of  the  labyrinth,  either  by  extension 
through  its  walls  or  by  penetrating  the  oval 
or  round  windows.  This  condition  is  dependent 
on  violent  inflammations  of  the  middle  ear,  sucli 
as  occur  in  scarlet  fever  or  grippe.  3.  Syphilis 
is  a  common  cause  both  of  the  acute  and  chronio 
forms  of  internal  ear  disease.  4.  The  labyrinth 
may  be  attacked  throu^^  the  blood  stream  by 
metastasis  (q.v.),  as  in  mumps  (q.v.).  5.  Many 
drugs,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  quinine, 
may  affect  temporarily  or  permanently  the  func- 
tion of  the  nerve.  Chronic  auto-intoxication*  is 
also  capable  of  producing  a  localized  neuritis 
with  disturbance  of  hearing  and  tinnitus.  Lead 
poisoning  and  rheumatism  may  also  be  factors, 
6.  Rarefying  osteitis  of  the  labyrinthine  cap- 
sule, resulting  in  fixation  of  the  stapes,  is  a 
chronic  affection,  Uie  etiology  of  which  is  not 
thoroughly  agreed  upon.  7.  Arteriosclerosia 
with  fafty  degeneration  and  deposition  of  cal- 
careous Baits  in  the  labyrinthine  artery  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  the  ca\iae  of  progreaaive 
deafness  in  elderly  people,  but  this  again  may 
be  dependent  on  certain  factors  above  enumer- 
ated. 8.  The  function  of  the  labyrinth  may  be 
destroyed  suddenly  by  the  detonation  of  large 
cannons,  or  the  auditory  nerve  may  under|^ 
gradual  degeneration  when  subjected  to  long- 
continued  traumatism  such  as  occurs  among 
boiler  makers.  9.  Labyrinthine  deafness  in 
young  children  is  usually  due  to  congenital  de- 
fect or  to  cerebrospinal  meningitiB.  The  func- 
tions and  various  affections  of  the  labyrinth, 
especially  the  symptom  nystagmus,  have  been 
the  subject,  during  late  years,  of  careful  inves- 
tigation, particularly  by  the  Vienna  aurista, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Neumann  and 
Barany,  as  a  result  of  which  the  diagnoflis  of 
this  class  of  diseases  baa  made  great  advances. 
For  anatomy  of  the  labyrinth,  see  Kak. 

LABYRINTH.  The  name  of  several  cele- 
brated buildings  of  antiquity,  consisting  of  many 
chambers  or  passages  difficult  to  pass  through 
without  a  guide;  hence  the  name  is  applied  to 
a  complicated  mass  of  constructions.  In  antiq- 
uity the  Egyptian,  Cretan,  and  Samian  lal^- 
rinths  were  famous.  The  name  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  an  Egyptian  etymology,  as  stated 
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by  Diodorus  (i,  61-97),  but  at  preaeot  Greek 
scholars  prefer  to  derive  it  from  Greek  laura 
(lane,  t.e.,  a  construction  with  many  lanes). 
Evans  was  disposed  to  connect  it  with  labrya, 
the  Carian  word  for  axe,  from  the  fact  that  the 
double  axe  occurred  so  frequently  at  Cnoaua. 
The  Egyptian  labyrinth  was  situated  cloee  to 
Lake  Mocris,  near  the  city  Crocodilopolta,  called 
in  Ptolemaic  times  Arsinog,  not  far  from  the 
modern  Medinet-el-Fayum.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  largest  temple  of  ancient  Egypt.  The 
descriptions  of  the  classical  writers  are  very 
contradictory  and  give  no  clear  idea  of  the  con- 
struction ;  they  agree,  however,  in  describing  the 
main  building  as  a  series  of  chambers  (about 
20),  each  roofed  with  a  single  stone  slab  of 
immense  size.  In  front  of  tiie  chambers  were 
covered  passages,  with  large  monolithic  colamns, 
and  adjoining  them  large  courts  filled  with  other 
buildings.  The  fondness  of  the  "Egyptians  for 
using  immaise  stones  ie  said  to  have  been  spe- 
cially manifest  in  this  temple.  According  to  a 
rudo  sketch  in  a  hieroglyphic  papyrus  of  Roman 
times,  it  was  dedioat^  to  Souchos  (Sobk),  tho 
god  of  Crocodilopolis,  though  all  the  principal 
gods  of  tlie  other  Egyptian  nomes  were  also 
worshiped  in  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Herodotus  was  right  in  saying  that  sacred 
crocodiles  and  some  favored  men  were  buried  in 
the  crypts  of  the  temple,  but  this  was  not  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  temple.  A  large  ceme- 
tery of  crocodiles  existed  northwest  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  founder  had  his  tomb  in  a  brick 
pyramid  at  the  north  side  of  the  building.  The 
name  of  tliis  builder  is  variously  given  by  clas- 
sical writers,  the  best  tradition  being  Uiat  of 
Manetho— that  the  fourth  (better  the  sixth) 
King  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  Amenemfis,  or 
Amenemhat  III,  built  the  labyrinth  as  a  tomb 
for  himself.  His  name  is  given  in  Manetho  as 
LamarSs  (i.e.,  hieroglyphic  Ne-ma(t)-r6,  the 
official  name  of  the  King),  which  to  the  ear  of 
the  Greeks  sounded  like  labyrinth,  and  which 
was  corrupted  by  later  writers  to  Menes, 
Mendea,  Ismandes,  etc.  The  Mooris  of  Herodotus 
is  the  same  King.  The  temple,  however,  was 
not  his  burial  place,  although  it  probably  served 
for  the  cult  of  the  founder,  who  must  have  been 
associated  with  the  gods  worshiped  there.  (See 
M(ERI8.)  Later  the  Queen  Sebk-nefru  (Skemi- 
ophris)  seems  to  have  built  on  the  temple. 
This  immense  building,  which  was  still  standing 
in  the  first  century  aj).,  has  disappeared  so  com- 
pletely that  Petrie  could  find  little  more  than 
traces  of  the  foundations.  Zjepslus  erroneously 
considered  as  remnants  of  it  a  few  miserable 
ruins  of  brick  houses  erected  there  in  late 
Roman  times.  The  limestones  of  the  temple 
must  have  been  used  as  building  material  for 
the  numerous  cities  and  villages  of  the  Fayum 
or  else  burned  to  lime. 

The  Cretan  labyrinth,  famous  in  Greek  my- 
thology as  the  abode  of  the  Minotaur  whom 
Theseus  slew,  was  reputed  to  have  been  built  by 
Dsedalua.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  no  such 
structure  ever  existed  and  that  the  myth  re- 
ferred to  the  natural  fissures  in  the  rocks  near 
One  BUS,  unless,  indeed,  it  refers  to  the  royal 
palace  recently  excavated  in  this  locality.  The 
Lemnian  labyrinth  was  an  ancient  structure  in 
the  Isle  of  Samos,  partly  due  to  nature.  Pliny 
used  the  term  "Italian  labyrinth"  to  designate 
the  gigantic  tomb  of  Porsenna  near  Clusium. 
Consult  the  classical  quotations  in  r^ard  to 
the  Egyptian  labyrinth  which  have  been  col- 


lected in  Wiedemann,  Berodota  zu>eitea  Bitch 
(Leipzig,  1890)  ;  for  the  ruins,  consult  W.  M.  F. 
Petne,  Baicara,  Biahmu  and  Arainoe  (London, 
1889) ;  H.  R.  Hali,  "The  Two  Labyrinths,"  in 
Journal  of  Bellenio  Studies,  vol.  xxv  ( ib., 
1905);  Paul  Wolters,  "Darstellungen  des  Laby- 
rinths," in  Konigliche-Bayerxache  Akademie  der 
Wissmachaften,  Sitzungheriohte,  philoaophiachc- 
kiatorische  Claaae,  1907  (Munich,  1607). 

I^'YBnrTEOBONT  (from  6k.  Xo^^pu- 
A»,  lahyrinthoa,  labyrinth  +  Mo£t,  odous,  tooth ) . 
A  member  of  an  order,  Labyrinthodontia,  of 
extinct  amphibians.  An  extinct  reptile  found 
in  rocks  of  Carboniferous,  Permian,  and  Triassic 
age,  having  peculiar  labyrinthine  structure  of 
the  teeth.    See  Stegocbphaua. 

ZiAC  (Pers.  lak.  Hind,  lakh,  from  Skt.  I9ka&, 
lae  insect,  from  lakaa,  hundred  thousand;  so 
called  from  the  S£eat  numbers  of  the  insect  in 
a  single  nest).  The  general  name  under  which 
the  various  products  of  the  lac  insect '  (Cocous 
lacca)  are  known.  The  insects  live  upon  the 
twigs  of  certain  trees  and  soon  become  covered 
with  a  secretion,  from  certain  pores,  which  in- 
creases in  thickness,  protecting  the  body  and 
the  eggs,  and  which  constitutes  the  lac  of  com- 
merce. It  is  said  that  to  each  of  the  males 
there  are  at  least  6000  females,  and  tiie  winged 
males  are  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  females. 
When  a  colony,  consisting  of  a  few  adult  fe- 
males and  one  or  two  males,  find  their  way  to  a 
new  branch,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  bark, 
and,  having  pierced  it  with  holes,  through  which 
they  draw  up  the  resinous  juices  upon  which 
they  feed,  they  become  fixed  or  glued  by  the 
superfluous  excretion,  and  after  a  time  die, 
forming  by  their  dead  bodies  little  domes  or 
tents  over  the  myriads  of  minute  eggi  which 
they  have  laid.  In  a  short  time  the  eggs  burst 
into  life,  and  the  young,  which  are  very  minute, 
swarm  ail  over  the  twig  or  small  young  brancb 
of  the  tree  in  such  coimtless  numbers  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a  blood- 
red  dust.  They  soon  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
tree  where  the  bark  is  tender  enough  to  afford 
them  food,  and  generation  after  generaUon 
dwells  upon  the  same  twig  until  it  is  enveloped 
in  a  coating,  often  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  of 
the  resinous  exudation,  which  is  very  cellular 
throughout,  the  cells  being  the  casts  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  females.  During  their  life- 
time they  secrete  a  beautiful  purple  coloring 
matter,  which  does  not  perish  with  them,  but 
remains  shut  up  in  the  rails  with  the  other  re- 
sults of  decompositicm. 

In  districts  like  the  Province  of  Assam,  in 
northern  India,  where  the  gathering  of  lac  is 
an  important  industry,  the  natives  do  not  de- 
pend upon  the  natural  crop,  but  regulate  and 
increase  the  amount  by  cultivation.  Two  crops 
are  gathered  each  year — one  in  May  or  June  and 
the  other  six  months  later.  The  first  is  gath- 
ered principally  for  seed  purposes,  and  the  sec- 
ond for  commerce.  The  twigs  gathered  at  the 
first  harvest  from  the  tree  covered  with  live 
insects  still  in  the  larval  stage,  and  called  stick 
loo,  arc  tied  on  to  the  fresh  trees;  or  the  stick 
lac  is  placed  in  little  bamboo  baskets,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  trees.  Soon  the  insects  crawl 
out  of  the  twiga,  fasten  on  to  the  branches,  and 
the  resinous  formation  begins.  It  is  stated  that 
usually  a  tree,  after  furnishing  food  for  the  lac 
insect  for  three  or  four  years,  requires  a  rwt, 
although  some  trees  will  produce  lac  for  12 
years  and  continue  to  thrive.    The  trees  best 
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raited  to  the  insects  are  such  as  are  only  mod- 
erately vigorous. 

The  principal  lac-producing  trees  are  several 
species  of  Fictta,  including  the  Fiout  religioaa, 
or  rel^ous  tree  of  the  Hindus;  the  Oa^tmus 
indic%u,  PaUu,  Kusum,  and  some  other  trees 
which  are  natives  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  usual  method  of  separating  the  resinoiis 
matter  from  the  dye  and  other  contents  of  the 
stick  lac  is  as  follows:  The  covered  twigs  are 
broken  up  or  coarsely  pulverized,  and  placed  in 
hot  water,  which  melts  the  resinous  matter,  lib- 
erates the  pieces  of  wood  and  the  remains  of 
the  insects,  and  also  dissolves  the  coloring 
matter.  This  is  focilitated  by  kneading  the 
melted  resin  while  in  the  hot  water;  it  is  then 
taken  out  and  dried.  The  process  of  washing 
and  drying  is  repeated  a  number  of  times  until 
the  resin  is  well  separated  from  the  coloring 
matter.  The  resin  is  then  put  into  strong  and 
very  coarse  cotton  bags,  which  are  held  near 
enough  to  charcoal  fires  to  melt  the  resin  with- 
out burning  the  bags.  By  twisting  the  bags  the 
melted  resin  is  then  forced  through  the  fabric 
and  received  in  thin  curtain-like  films  upon 
strips  of  wood.  This  hardens  as  its  surface 
becomes  acted  upon  by  the  air  and,  being  broken 
off  in  fragments,  constitutes  the  shellac  of  com- 
merce. The  best  shellac  is  that  which  is  most 
completely  freed  from  impurities  and  ap- 
proaches most  to  a  light  orangC'brown  color.  If 
the  coloring  matter  has  not  been  well  washed 
out,  the  resin  is  often  very  dark.  Much  that 
is  squeezed  through  the  bags  falls  to  the  ground, 
without  touching  the  sticks  placed  to  catch  it; 
small  quantities  falling  form  button-like  drops 
which  constitute  the  button  lac;  while  larger 
ones,  from  1  inch  to  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter, 
constitute  the  plate  lac  of  commerce. 

Below  the  lac-bearing  trees  there  is  always  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  the  resin  in  small 
particles,  which  have  been  detached  by  the  wind 
shaking  and  chafing  the  branches;  tnis  also  is 
collected,  and  constitutes  the  seed  lao  of  mer- 
chants.  The  name  of  seed  lac  is  also  applied  to 
the  resin  after  it  has  been  freed  from  coloring 
matter  and  is  ready  to  be  fused.  See  "Lac  In- 
dustry of  Assam,"  in  Journal  of  the  Bociety  of 
Fine  Arts,  Feb.  8,  1901. 

The  water  in  Which  the  stick  lac  is  first  soft- 
ened contains,  as  before  mentioned,  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  dead  insect.  This  is  strained  and 
evaporated  until  the  residue  Is  a  purple  sedi- 
ment, which,  when  sufficiently  dried,  is  cut  in 
small  cakes  about  2  inches  square,  and -stamped 
with  certain  trademarks,  indicating  its  quabty. 
These  are  then  fully  dried,  and  packed  for  sale 
as  lac  dye. 

Another  method  of  separating  the  resin  from 
the  dye  consists  in  passing  the  twigs  through 
crushing  rollers.  The  powdered  matter,  mixed 
with  water,  is  put  into  a  stirring  cylinder, 
where  resinous  and  coloring  matters  are  sepa- 
rated. The  coloring  matter  is  precipitated  from 
the  water  by  the  addition  of  lime.  The  water 
is  then  drawn  off  and  the  precipitate  strained 
and  pressed  into  cakes  which  are  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  resin  is  fused  in  closed  vessels  by 
steam  heat,  drawn  off  into  a  shallow  trough, 
and  then  spread  on  hollow  zinc  columns,  filled 
with  warm  water,  which  extend  from  the  trough 
at  an  angle  of  45".  Here  the  shellac  rapidly 
congeals,  assuming  a  leather-like  texture.  While 
still  hot,  it  is  removed  and  after  drying  and 
cooling  is  ready  to  be  packed  and  shipped. 


The  shellac  of  commerce  varies  in  appearance 
according  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  wm 
separated  from  the  coloring  matter,  from  a 
dark  red  brown,  called  ruby  sMlac,  to  a  pale 
gold,  called  blonde  shetlao.  WfUte  ahellao  is 
shellac  which  luis  been  bleached  with  chlorine. 
The  process  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the  product  ia 
likely  to  deteriorate. 

The  great  value  of  the  lacs  is  found  in  their 
adaptability  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes, 
both  in  consequence  of  their  easy  solubility  and 
also  because  of  the  fine,  hard  coating,  susceptible 
of  high  polish,  which  they  give  when  dry. 

All  the  varieties  of  lae  are  translucent,  and 
some  of  the  finer  kinds,  which  are  In  flakes  not 
much  thicker  than  writing  paper,  are  quite 
transparent.  If  a  quantity  of  shellac  be  soft- 
ened by  heat,  it  may,  by  continually  drawing  it 
out  into  lengths  and  twisting  it,  be  made  not 
only  quite  white,  but  also  opaque;  in  this  state 
it  has  a  beautiful  silky  lustre,  and  if  melted 
and  mixed  with  vermilion,  or  any  other  coloring 
matter,  it  forms  some  of  the  fancy  kinds  m 
sealing  wax.  The  more  usual  kinds  are,  how- 
ever, made  by  merely  melting  shellac  with  a 
little  turpentine  and  camphor  and  mixing  the 
coloring  matter.  Shellac  has  the  property  of 
being  less  brittle  after  the  first  melting  than 
after  subsequent  meltings;  hence  the  sealing 
wax  manufactured  in  India  has  always  had  a 
high  reputation,  and  hence  also  the  extreme 
beauty  end  durability  of  those  Chinese  works 
of  art  in  lac,  some  of  which  are  very  ancient. 
These  are  usually  chowchow  boxes,  tea  basins, 
or  other  small  objects  made  in  wood  or  metal, 
and  covered  over  with  a  crust  of  lac,  colored 
with  vermilion,  which,  while  soft,  is  molded 
into  beautiful  patterns.  In  India  lac  is  used  as 
a  coating  for  wooden  toys,  and  many  articles  of 
personal  adoroment  are  made  from  it.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  cement  and  by  goldsmi^  as  a 
filling  for  Ik^Iow  ornaments. 

In  1914,  16,719,766  pounds  of  shdlac,  valued 
at  $2,689,269,  were  imported  into  the  United 
States.  This  was  less  than  in  1913,  when  the 
imports  aggr^ted  21,912,015  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,040,019. 

liAO  {Hind,  lak,  lakh,  lakh,  from  8kt.  lakaa, 
hundred  thousand).  In  the  East  Indies,  a  word 
signifying  a  sura  of  100,000  rupees-  One  hun- 
dred lacs,  or  10,000,000  rupees,  make  a  crore. 

LACATLLE,  WWf,  Nicolas  Louts  db 
(1713-62).  A  French  astronomer,  bom  at  Rn- 
raigny.  He  was  a  prot6g^  of  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon and  under  his  patronage  became  connected 
with  the  scientists  Cassini  and  Maraldi  and 
later  was  actively  engaged  in  meridional  meas- 
urements in  France.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  in  1741,  and  about  the  same  time 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Collie  Mazarin, 
where  he  established  an  observatory  in  1746. 
His  LeQons  4lim&^aires  de  mathimaiique 
{ 1741 ) ,  LeQons  de  m^canique  ( 1743) ,  Le^on* 
ilimentaires  d^tLstronomie  g^om^trique  et  phy- 
sique (1746;  6th  ed.,  1780),  and  Lepona  ^M- 
mentaires  d^optique  (1750)  were  composed  for 
the  use  of  the  students  there.  From  1750  until 
1754  he  was  in  charge  of  an  astronomical  ex- 
pedition at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he 
made  many  valuable  diseoveries  among  the 
southern  stars  and  constellations.  His  other 
works  include  ^«(ronomto!  Fundamenta  <1767), 
Tabuloe  Bolares  (1758),  Oadum  Attstrale  SteUi- 
ferum  (1763),  and  some  TaJiles  de  logaritKme^ 
(1760  ;  4th  ed.,  1804).    His  Journal  hittorigue 
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(f«  voyage  fait  au  cap  de  Bonne-Bap^rance  was 
published  in  1763. 

LA  CAI.7BENiiDE,  1&  k&l'pre-ned'',  Gautieb 
DB  CosTES  DE  (1610r43).  A  prominent  French 
novelist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  bom  at  the 
Chateau  de  Tolgon,  near  Cahore,  in  Quercy.  In 
bis  youth  La  CalpreuMe  appears  as  a  frank, 
free,  overbold  gallant,  an  officer  the  Guards, 
then  royal  chamberlain.  From  this  function  he 
withdrew  on  making  a  rich  but  not  congenial 
marriage  with  a  noted  bluestocking,  herself  an 
author  and  president  of  a  literary  salon.  La 
CalprfinMe  wrote  10  plays  and  three  novels, 
in  29  volumes  of  over  600  pages  each.  The 

Elays  are  in  the  style  of  Comeille  and  would 
e  conspicuous  were  they  not  outshone  by  such 
masterpieces.  The  best  of  them  are:  La  mort 
de  Mitkridate  (1637);  Bradamante  (1637); 
Jeanne  d'Angleterre  (1637);  Le  comte  d'Esaex 
(1639);  Edouard,  roi  d^Angleterre  (1640). 
Casaaiidre,  the  first  of  his  novels,  was  published 
during  the  years  1040-43,  in  10  volumes.  Its 
popularity  was  such  that  the  first  volumes  were 
twice  reprinted  before  the  completion  of  the 
last,  and  the  whole  reprinted  twice  during  La 
Calprcnfede'a  life  ( 1650-64 ) .  It  was  again 
printed  in  1731  and  condensed  into  three  vol- 
umes in  1752.  This  novel  is  interesting  because 
it  shows  that  La  CalprenMe  was  well 'acquainted 
with  the  romances  of  chivalry  as  well  as  with 
Gredc  novels.  Caamndre  was  followed  by  ClSo- 
patre  (1647)  in  12  volumes  (begun  in  1647), 
and  this  by  Faramond:  histoire  de  Prance  (be- 
pun  in  1661),  which  La  CalprenMe  left  unfin- 
ished at  its  seventh  volume.  Five  more  volumes 
were  added  by  Pierre  de  Vaumorifere.  AH  these 
purport  to  be  historical  novels.  Faramond  has 
also  the  interest  attaching  to  the  first  attempt 
at  a  novel  of  national  history.  La  (^IprenMe 
is  the  first  French  novelist  who  had  a  conscious 
and  defined  plan  in  writing.  Vassandre  was 
rendered  into  Qerman,  Italian,  and  Dutch.  In 
England  CUopatre  was  the  favorite;  yet  three 
English  dramas  are  based  on  Faramond.  If 
priority  be  taken  into  account,  Iol  Calprenfede 
18  the  most  significant,  if  not  the  best,  of  the 
idealist  novelists  of  tlie  century.  Consult  KOrt- 
tng,  Oeachichte  dea  frams&aiaohen  Romana  im 
XVIIten  Jahrhundert,  vol.  i  (Oppeln,  1801). 
and  H.  W.  Hill,  La  Catpren^d^a  Romances  and 
ike  Restoration  Drama  (Chicago,  1911). 

LACAITDON,  l»'k&n-dOn'.  One  of  a  tribe  of 
Mayan  stock  (q.v.),  formerly  occupying  a  con- 
siderable territory  upon  the  Lacandon  and 
Usumacinta  rivers  of  Chiapas  (Mexico)  and 
Guatemala,  but  now  confinea  to  the  more  inac- 
cessible r^on  at  the  head  of  the  former  stream 
in  a  r^on  of  dense  forests.  Their  language  is 
a  dialect  of  the  standard  Maya  of  Yucatan.  For 
a  l<Hig  time  they  maintained  an  aggressive  re- 
sistance to  the  Spanish  power  and  still  retain  a 
lar^  measure  of  independence,  with  many  of 
their  ancient  customs  and  religious  rites,  avoid- 
ing contact  with  the  white  man  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, although  nominally  subject  to  Guatemala. 
The  stories  formerly  current  of  large  aboriginal 
cities  and  great  temples  still  extent  in  their 
territory  are  now  known  to  have  been  false. 
The  Laicandones  hold  the  ancient  ruins  sacred 
and  still  burn  incense  in  the  temples.  They 
practice  weaving  and  pottery  making  and  are 
very  skillful  at  shooting  fish  with  stone-tipped 
arrows.  They  number  leas  than  300,  widely 
8€»ittered  through  the  jungle  in  small  family 
groups.    Consult  A.  M.  Tozzer,  "Comparative 


Study  of  the  Mayas  and  Lacandones,"  in  Arohte- 
ologioal  Institute  of  America,  Report,  190S-05 
(New  York,  1907). 

LACAZE-DtTTHIEBS,  U'k&z'-dv'tyft', 
Henbi  de  (1821-1901).  A  French  comparative 
zoologist,  author  of  a  series  of  elaborate  and 
richly  illustrated  memoirs  on  mollusks,  parasitic 
Crustacea,  and  the  red  coral.  He  was  born  at 
Montpezat,  was  appointed  in  1805  to  the  cbair 
of  zoitlogy  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  three  years  Isbat  he  was  called  to  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1871,  he  afterward  became  its  presi- 
dent. He  was  founder  of  the  marine  zoological 
laboratories  of  Roscoflf  hnd  of  Banyuls-sur-Mer, 
on  the  Mediterranean;  and  he  founded  (1873) 
and  edited  Archives  de  la  goolopie  expirimentale. 
During  the  last  30  years  of  his  life  he  was  the 
animating  spirit  of  French  zoology. 

LACCADIVXS,  lak^-dlvk  (Skt.  Laksa 
Dv^pa,  hundred  thousand  islands).  A  group  of 
small  coral  islands  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  about 
200  miles  west  of  the  Malabar  coast  of  the 
Presidency  of  Madras  (Map:  India,  B  7).  Of 
coral  formation,  they  are  low  and  fiat  and 
mostly  barren,  and  but  few  of  them  are  inhab- 
ited. Pop.,  1901,  10,274;  1911,  10,600,  consist- 
ing chiefiy  of  Moplahs,  people  of  mixed  Arabian 
and  Hindu  descent,  professing^  Mohammedanism. 
The  islands  are  lUvided  into  two  groups — the 
northern,  or  Amandivi  Islands,  belonging  to  the 
Madras  district  of  South  Kanara;  the  southern, 
or  Cannanore,  being  administered  by  the  collec- 
tor of  Malabar.  The  chief  product  is  coconuts, 
the  fibre  of  which  is  almost  the  only  article  of 
export.  As  the  numerous  coral  reefs  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  islands  make  navigation  dan- 
gerous, the  commerce  is  carried  on  almost  ex- 
clusively in  native  vessels,  manned  by  the  dar- 
ing sailors  of  the  islands. 

IiACCOLXTE,  or  ULCOJOUTH  (from  Gk. 
XdxKn,  lakkoa,  pit  +  Xfffvt,  Htkos,  stone).  A 
mass  of  intrusive  rock  (see  RoCE)  having  the 
general  shape  of  a  mushroom  and  supposed  to 
be  formed  as  the  result  of  molten  rock  material 
bein^  forced  up  from  below  through  a  fissure  or 
crevice  until,  by  taking  a  new  direction  along 
more  nearly  horizontal  planes  of  beddiiu;,  it 
forces  the  overlying  beds  upward  into  a  dome. 
Laccolites  constitute  a  variety  of  bathollte  (q.v.) 
or  boss.  They^  were  first  described  from  the 
Henry  Mountains  of  Utah,  where  the  erosive 
agencies  of  the  atmosphere  have  remoVed  the 
inclosing  arched  roof  of  sedimentary  strata  and 
revealed  the  igneous  core  of  the  laccolite.  Lac- 
colites have  since  been  described  from  many 
other  localities,  the  best  known',  however,  being 
in  the  western  United  States.  For  Illustration, 
see  Geoloqt. 

LAC  Dn  BOVBOET.   See  Bovboet,  Lac  du. 

LACE  (ME.  Im,  Ft.  lacs,  OF.  laz.  It.  laedo, 
8p.  lazo,  Portug.  laco,  Eng.  lasao,  Lat.  laqueua, 
all  meaning  *noose';  equivalent  to  lace  as  used 
in  this  arncle,  are  Fr.  dentelle,  guipure,  point, 
Ger.  Spitzen,  Kanten,  Dutch  Kant,  Sp.  encaje, 
It.  trina,  merletto,  punto,  pizzo,  ML.  opus  re- 
tici{latum  et  denticulatum;  interesting  to  com- 
pare with  the  Fr.  lacs  are  its  diminutive  lacet, 
cord,  and  laeia,  network).  Decorative  openwork 
of  threads,  usually  linen  or  cotton,  but  some- 
times of  silk  or  aloe  fibres.  The  word  developed 
this  sense  in  the  sixteenth  century,  before  which 
it  was  restricted  to  shoe,  corset  waist,  and. 
sleeve  laces,  and  to  the  gold  and  other  fancy 
braids  used  in  trimming  oats  and^othee.  . 
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Probably  tbe  earliest  use  of  the  word  was  in 
an  ancient  rule  for  Englieh  nuns  dating  from 
1210,  which,  modernized  in  form  and  abbreviated, 
reads:  "Make  no  purees  or  lace  (laz),  but  shape 
!ind  sew  and  mend  church  clothes  and  poor 
men's  clothes."  A  clear  idea  of  the  braid  mean- 
ing of  tbe  word  in  the  fifteenth  century  can  be 
bad  from  the  directions  given  in  an  Harleian 
manuscript  dating  from  1471,  for  making  "lace 
Bascon,  lace  indented,  lace  bordered,  lace  covert, 
a  brode  lace,  a  round  lace,  a  thynne  lace,  an 
open  lace,  lace  for  hattys,"  etc.  The  illuminated 
initial  letter  shows  a  woman  busy  making  such 
lace.  As  is  explained  in  the  text,  threads  in 
combinations  of  two,  four,  five,  up  to  10  and  15. 
are  twisted  and  plaited  together.  No  pillow, 
bobbins,  or  pine  are  used.  Instead  the  fingers 
serve  as  pegs,  upon  each  of  which  is  -placed  a 
ball  of  thread.  The  fingers  are  lettered,  the 
first  finger  being  called  A,  the  second  B,  and 
BO  on.  A  "thynne"  lace'  can  be  made  with  only 
three  threads,  requiring  the  use  of  only  three 
fingers,  A,  B,  and  C,  on  one  hand.  By  occa- 
sionally dropping  some  of  the  threads,  braid 
with  openwork  or  with  indented  edge  is  pro- 
duced. For  very  broad  laces  the  fingers  of 
assistants  must  also  be  used.  The  most  ancient 
specimens  of  lace  in  existence  are  knotted  hair 
nets  and  breast  nets  from  the  tombs  of  Thebes 
and  other  parts  of  Egypt — some  dating  from  as 
far  back  as  2500  b.c.,  and  some  not  only  made 
with  loose  tassels  and  meshes  in  ornamental 
groups,  but  also  adorned  with  heads  and  tiny 
porcelain  figures  strung  among  the  meshes. 
Also  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt  come  the  Coptic 
(Roman-Egyptian)  laces  dating  from  the  third 
to  the  seventh  century  a.d.  Home  of  these  are 
bobbin  laces;  others  are  embroidered  warp  laces. 
Mrs.  Pollen  (see  Bibliography^  below)  in  hor 
illustrated  folio  volume  illustrates  examples  of 
both.  The  bobbin  lace  illustrated  by  her  re- 
sembles torchon,  was  unearthed  in  1003,  and  ia 
now  in  the  Cluny  Museum.  The  bobbins  were 
found  with  it.  It  was  probably  made,  not  on  a 
lace  pillow,  but  on  a  wooden  frame,  with  pegs 
to  hold  the  threads  apart.  An  interesting  ex- 
ample of  Coptic  lace  net  for  the  hair  is  the  coif 
in  the  Poldi-Pezzoli  Museum,  Milan,  illustrated 
by  Ricci,  also  included  in  this  work. 

The  oldest  lai^e  pieces  of  lace  in  existence 
are  on'  two  albs,  the  first  of  which,  still  pre- 
served in  Assisi,  is  said  to  have  been  woven  and 
ornamented  by  St.  Clare  and  her  nuns  and  to 
have  been  worn  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (1181- 
122S).  The  lace  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
linen  robe,  being  drawn  work,  a  polygon  made 
up  of  squares  containing  gammadions  (swasti- 
kas) and  other  derivatives  of  the  cross.  Mrs. 
Pollen  r^ards  tbe  design  and  technique  as  show- 
ing traces  of  Coptic  origin.  The  other  alb  is 
said  to  have  been  worn  in  1208  by  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII  and  is  preserved  in  tbe  treasury  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican.  The  linen  of 
which  it  is  made  is  crisp  and  wiry,  though  mudi 
worn,  resembling,  not  Italian  linen,  but  that 
of  Egypt,  the  linum  u3itatisaimum,  called  in 
early  Christian  times  bysma  of  Alexandria. 
The  linen  of  this  alb  is  slightly  finer  than  that 
of  the  Aflsisi  alb  and  is  heavily  adorned  with 
lace  of  an  Oriental  character.  The  rosettes 
symmetrically  grouped  in  squares  are  needle- 
work in  punio  a  rammendo,  and  the  curious 
punto  treoda  (tress  work)  is  introduced  as  well 


as  tbe  punto  a  atuora  (matting  stitch).  But 
in  this  as  well  as  other  very  early  lace  the 
jmnto  a  festone  (buttonhole  stitch)  does  not 
appear,  although  afterward  it  came  to  be  al- 
most the  only  stitch  used  in  needle  lace,  until 
the  advent  of  the  riseau  (looped  mesh).  In 
the  alb  of  Pope  Boniface  the  lace  was  inserted 
in  squares,  the  surrounding  linen  cloth  being 
developed  into  rows  of  drawn  work.  The  flounce 
and  insertions  of  bobbin  lace  were  added  at  a 
later  date. 

Painted  evidence  of  the  ecclesiastical  use  of 
lace  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
is  afforded  by  the  fresco  of  Giotto  (1276-1337) 
in  St.  John  Lateran,  where  one  of  the  two 
priests  supporting  Boniface  VIII  wears  an  alb 
with  lace  on  the  sleeve;  by  Giotto's  "St.  John 
the  Baptist"  in  tbe  Louvre,  with  lace  on  the  bed 
linen  and  the  long  towel;  by  Giotto's  fresco 
in  the  basilica  of  Assisi,  where  the  shirt  of 
tbe  Christ  Child  is  adorned  with  reticclla  lace. 

However,  even  if  the  Assisi  and  the  Pope 
Boniface  albs  are  as  ancient  as  claimed,  it  ia 
certain  that  the  amount  of  lace  worn  either 
by  ecclesiastics  or  laity  previous  to  tbe  sixteenth 
century  was  comparatively  small,  and  that  the 
development  of  needle  lace  and  bobbin  lace, 
made  without  using  warp  or  web  or  net,  did 
not  take  place  until  then.  Only  then  does  lace 
begin  to  appear  frequently  in  paintings  and  in 
illustrations  of  manuscripts  and  books.  From 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  well  into 
tbe  eighteenth  is  the  age  of  lace  as  an  article 
of  personal  adornment  for  both  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  But  of  course  the  amount  of  lace  worn 
now,  though  less  conspicuously,  since  the  inven- 
tion, and  enormous  development  in  recent  years, 
of  inexpensive  power-machine  laces,  is  thoiuanda 
of  times  greater  than  ever  before,  while  the  use 
of  alMacc  curtains  that  became  practicable  only 
with  the  development  of  machine  net  has  within 
the  past  26  years  become  common  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  and  not  un- 
common in  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  primitive  origin  of  lace  is  from  neta  and 
embroidered  warps  or  knotted  fringes.  Lace 
neta  are  finer  and  more  decorative  than  fish  neta 
or  hunting  neta  and  are  used  to  adorn  the  body 
or  drape  the  home.  Embroidered  warp  laces 
are  th<me  made,  like  the  ancient  Coptic  and 
Peruvian  and  some  of  the  early  Italian  ones,  by 
omitting  the  weft  from  a  section  or  sections 
of  a  cloth  on  the  loom  or  weaving  frame,  and 
then  with  needle  or  bobbin  working  a  lace 
pattern  on  the  warps  thus  left  exposed.  An- 
other way  oi  getting  exposed  warps  to  use  as  « 
foundation  was  to  pull  out  some  of  the  wefts. 
This  is  draivn  work.  Still  another  way  of  get- 
ting lace  -into  the  body  of  a  fabric  was  to  cut 
out  sections  of  the  fabric,  edging  the  small 
openings  with  embroidery  and  filling  in  the 
large  ones  with  needle  lace.  Tliis  ia  euttcorh. 
As  a  basis  for  lacework  figured  by  darning 
or  filling  in  with  the  needle,  square-meeh 
knotted  net  was  also  used.  This  is  fUet  ttalien. 
called  lads  or  fitet  brod4  by  the '  French  and 
modano  by  tbe  Italians.  Another  basis  for 
similar  lacework  was  buratto,  or  bolting  cloth, 
coarse  and  open  like  a  eieve.  Lace  fringes  were 
made  by  knotting  warps  left  unwoven  at  the 
ends  of  a  cloth.  This  is  macrami  lace.  All  of 
these  laces  date  from  before  the  Renaissance. 
Other  laces  are  made  by  knitting,  crocheting, 
and  tatting.  (See  KNimira.)  Crocheting  is 
looping  done  with  a  crochet  hook,  and  tettins 
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Ib  knotted  lace  nimde  with,  a  tatting  Bbnttle. 
But  the  laces  par  excellence,  and  those  that 
most  appeal  to  the  imagination  as  derived  from 
the  delicate  and  wonderfully  beautiful  laces  of 
the  spider  and  caterpillar,  are  made  with  needle 
or  bobbin  and  without  any  cloth  or  net  or  warp 

§ round  to  start  with.  These  are  the  laces  the 
erelopment  of  which  in  the  sixteenth  centnty 
brought  fame  and  fortune  to  lace  makers  and 
estaUished  the  art  as  one  of  the  great  decora- 
tive arte. 

Here  it  is  well  to  remark  that  the  attempt 
to  malce  point  lace  a  synonym  of  needle  lace  or 
of  needle-point  lace  is  a  gross  error.  Point  means 
bobbin  lace  (sometimes  called  pillow  lace  from 
the  pillow  on  which  much  of  it  is  made)  just  as 
much  as  it  means  needle  lace.  In  other  words, 
point  is  a  general  word  for  lace  in  English  as 
well  as  in  French  and  Italian  {punto).  Gen- 
eral terms  that  cover  all  laces,  machine  as  well 
as  hand,  are  aeiced  lacca  and  woven  lacet — 
the  former  including  all  laces  made  with  the 
needle  and  the  latter  all  laces  made  in  any 
other  way.  Laces  made  on  embroidery  ma- 
chines  class,  of  course,  with  sewed  laces;  those 
made  on  the  Leavers  machine  or  the  lace-curtain 
machine  or  the  dentellidre  with  woven  laces. 

Needle  lacv  of  the  pimfo  in  aria  type  is 
worked  on  loose  threads  that  have  no  coherency 
until  the  needlework  binds  them  tt^ether.  This 
needlework  is  executed  with  a  single  thread. 
First  the  pattern  is  drawn,  usually  on  parch- 
ment. A  piece  of  heavy  linen  is  sewed  to  the 
parchment  to  hold  it  straight.  The  threads 
in  groups  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  are  laid 
along  the  main  lines  of  the  pattern  and  basted 
down  through  parchment  and  linen. 

The  entire  pattern  is  then  executed,  in  five 
stitches,  the  buttonhole  stitch  being  much  used 
except  for  the  net  ground.    The  accompanying 

Slate  shows  how  Alengon  lace  is  mside,  the 
ifTcrent  classes  of  work  being  assigned  to  dif- 
erent  workers  successively,  each  an  expert  in 
her  particular  part.  Fig.  1  shows  the  design, 
which  is  drawn  on  white  paper.  It  is  then 
pricked  with  a  needle  on  a  piece  of  green  parch- 
ment on  which  the  grounding  is  indicated 
(Fig.  2).  A  colored  desigtl  in  which  the  por- 
tions to  he  worked  out  by  the  different  workers 
are  indicated  is  next  employed  and  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  The  first  worker  traces  out  the  design 
on  the  parchment  {la  trace)  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
The  next  supplies  the  coarser  groundwork 
{bride),  indicated  on  the  color  scheme  by  yellow 
and  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Next  the  finer  groimding 
{r£seau)t  which  corresponds  in  the  color  plan  to 
tile  green,  is  worked  in,  and  then  the  design  it- 
self Is  worked  in  solid  buttonhole  stitch  (rem- 
pli)*  This  is  indicated  by  the  white  on  the  color 
plan.  Next  the  fine  stars  of  the  openwork 
{modes)  are  added,  corresponding  to  the  red  on 
the  diagram,  and  the  final  process  consists  in 
working  a  heavy  outline  around  the  design,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  black.  Fig.  9  shows  the  fin- 
ished lace  after  it  has  gone  through  these  suc- 
cessive  stages. 

Bobbin  lace  is  made  from  a  large -number  of 
threads  attached  by  pins  to  an  oval  cushion  or 
pillow,  each  thread  being  woimd  on  a  sniall  bob- 
bin. The  design,  as  in  needle  lace,  is  dray^n  on 
stiff  paper  or  parchment,  which  is  carefully 
stretched  over  the  pillow  and  pricked  out  along 
the  main  lines,  llien  small  pins  are  inserted 
at  close  intervals,  around  which  the  threads  turn 
to  form  the  various  meshes  and  other  openings. 


The  thread  on  the  bobbins  fs  lightly  wound  and 
tied  at  the  top  in  a  loop  that  slips  easily  when 
the  bobbin  is  needed.  The  plaiting  or  weaving 
is  exceedingly  intricate,  but  the  bobbins  are 
passed  over  and  under  each  other  with  remark- 
able rapidity  and  accuracy.  The  laces  are 
usually  made,  not  in  large  pieces  that  would  re- 
quire a  huge  cushion  and  a  bewildering  number 
of  pins  and  bobbins,  but  in  aeparate  motifs  that 
are  joined  together  afterward. 

The  early  pattern  books  indicate  not  only  that 
early  needle-laee  designs  are  based  on  embroid- 
ery designs,  but  also  that  they  are  Venetian, 
They  first  appear  definitely  in  II  Burato,  pub- 
lished about  1527,  and  continued  their  career  in 
the  pages  of  Tagherite  and  Zoppino,  until  in 
Mathio  Pagan's  book,  published  in  1543,  we  find 
punto  tagliato  (cutwork),  which  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  reticella  lace.  The  novelty  of  this 
lace  depends  upon  tiie  tagliato.  The  Unen  not 
only  has  threads  drawn,  bnt  it  is  also  cut.  The 
process  is  splendidly  illustrated  by  a  piece  of 
reticella  lace  in  the  Palermo  Museum  that  has 
lain  unfinished  since  the  sixteenth  century 
(Plate  102  of  vol.  i  of  Ricci;  see  Bibliography). 
The  main  lines  that  border  the  cut  squares  are 
in  threads  left  undrawn  and  covered  with  mat- 
ting stitch,  and  the  squares  themselves  are  filled 
in  with  needle  lace,  at  first  consisting  of  tri- 
angles in  buttonhole  stitch,  attached  by  the  three 
corners  to  the  Unen  or  to  crossbars,  and  with 
brides  to  lighten  the  general  effect.  Later,  open- 
work squares,  wheels,  and  picots  were  intro- 
duced, and  before  lon^  fiowers,  foliage,  animals, 
and  personages.  Reticella  lace  has  often  been 
called  by  the  various  names  of  Gothie,  Greek, 
Venetian,  Spanish. 

Punto  in  aria  (point  in  air)  is  made  with  the 
needle  out  of  thread  only,  without  warp  or 
net  or  web  to  start  with.  It  comes  in  logical 
and  historical  sequence  after  reticella  lace, 
from  whidh  it  is  derived.  It  is  needle  lace  pax 
excellence. 

Italian  bobbin  lace  is  the  younger  sister  of 
Italian  needle  lace;  and  while  all  the  Italian 
needle  laces,  except  Sicilian  drawn  work,  are  of 
Venetian  origin,  there  are  pillow  laces  from 
Genoa,  Milan,  and  the  Abruzzi  as  well  as  from 
Venice.  In  character  they  are  decidedly  more 
popular  and  more  provincial  and  have  less  in- 
dividuality than  t^e  aristocratic  needle  laces. 
But  while  bobbin  laces  lack  the  accuracy  of  de- 
sign, the  interesting  relief,  and  the  delicate  per- 
fection of  needle  laces,  i^hey  ^rc  both  softer  and 
stronger.  That  the  making  of  bobbin  laces  was 
well  established  in  Venice  l)efore  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  clear  from  the  preface 
to  Froschower's  book  of  designs  for  bobbin  lace, 
published  in  Zurich  in  1560.  He  says:  "Among 
the  divers  arts  invented  and  practiced  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  ought  justly  to  be  mentioned 
the  Art  of  Bobbin-lace,  which  arose  in  our  coun- 
try about  25  years  ago  and  quickly  became  com- 
mon amongst  us.  It  was  imported  into  Germany 
from  Italy  for  the  first  time  by  Venetian  mer- 
chants in  1536."  This  would  seem  to  settle 
definitely  the  claim  of  Barbara  Uttmann  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  bobbin  lace,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  1834  a  monument  was  erected 
to  her  in  Annaberg,  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  Ger- 
many, bearing  the  inscription  "inventor  in  1587 
of  bobbin  lace,  which  made  her  tlie  benefactress 
of  the  neighborhood." 

One  reaaon  for  the  rapid  devdopmmt  of  bob- 
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bin  lace,  i.e.,  its  cheapness,  is  bronght  out  hj 
Froschower,  who  says:  "When,  years  ago,  cut- 
work  and  relief  work  were  much  in  vogue,  there 
is  no  telling  how  much  time  was  Uiken  in  mak- 
ing a  collar  or  bib  or  anything  of  the  sort,  joined 
to  heavy  expense  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
ordered.  On  the  contrary  now,  a  bobbin  lace 
may  be  acquired  for  little  money  and  applied  in 
little  time,  so  that  the  cost  is  much  less.  For- 
merly, too,  collars'  and  other  articles  were 
adorned  with  cords  of  gold  and  colored  silk,  oc- 
casioning  vast  expense  for  eoap  and  clcanins;; 
now  the  work  is  done  much  more  expeditiously 
because  all  these  things  are  made  of  linen  that 
is  not  injured  by  lye."^ 

A  primitive  lace  that  desores  especial  notice 
because  of  its  revival  in  recent  years  in  both 
hand  and  machine  forms  is  filet  italien.  (See 
above.)  Anciently  it  was  c^ed  lacia  in  English 
as  well  as.  French,  one  of  the  "laureate"  Skel- 
ton.'B  verses  {1460-1620)  reading: 

"  Tba  sampler  to  aaw  on.  the  Uoii  to  embr^d." 

In  a  painting  (1488)  by  Lorenzo  Costa,  at 
San  Oiaccmno  in  Bologna,  the  square  opening 
of  the  robes  of  the  three  personages  are  filled  in 
with  lacis.  The  most  influential  and  famous  de- 
signer for  tx)th  lacis  and  reticella  was  Vinciolo, 
the  first  edition  of  whose  work  was  published  in 
Paris  in  1587  under  the  title  Les  singuliers  et 
nouveaux  pourtraicta  et  ouvrages  de  lingeriee. 
There  are  a  number  of  anci^t  specimens  of  lace 
extant  after  Vinciolo's  designs,  notably  a  bed- 
spread in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  com- 
posed of  squares  picturing  the  months  of  the 
year,  male  and  female  heads,  figures  and  groups. 
In  early  Italian  lacia  (modano)  the  designs  are 
classic  renaissance  with  figures  and  foliage  of 
the  type  called  grotesque  aiter  the  underground 
caverns  from  which  the  ancient  Roman  frescoes 
and  mural  ornament  were  excavated.  In  Ger- 
man lacis  eagles  and  heraldic  emblems,  oak 
leaves,  acorns,  thistles,  and  hunting  scenes  pre- 
dominate. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  rixteenth  century 
Flemish  paintings  and  drawings  begin  to  show 
the  use  of  Flemish  bobbin  lace,  and  during  tibe 
seventeenth  century  an  immense  quantity  of  it 
was  produced  in  Flanders.  The  industry  here 
was  much  helped  by  the  superior  quality  of 
Flemish  linen,  "fyner  than  any  other  part  of 
Europe  yealdeth."  The  designs  were  apt  to  be 
crowded,  and  composed  of  bold  scrolling  tapes, 
called  guipure  de  Fttindrea  when  the  motifs  were 
joined  witii  bridet  i  picota,  and  point  d'Angle- 
terre  when  the  ground  consisted  of  fine  net. 
Hardly  any  needle  lace  was  made  in  Flanders 
before  1720,  when  Brussels  began  to  produce  an 
imitation  of  Alen{;on  lace,  but  less  firm  and  pre- 
cise and  with  looser  toil6  than  the  French  work. 
Some  of  the  thread  used  is  so  fine  that  it  has  to 
be  spun  underground  in  damp  air  to  keep  it 
from  breaking.  Much  of  the  Brussels  eighteenth- 
centnry  work  is  extremely  naturalistic,  and  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XV  it  was  popular,  being 
sometimes  preferred  to  Alengon.  The  designs 
were  uniformly  French  in  character,  with  the 
Chinese  influence  strong,  as  in  French  decorati%-e 
art  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Other  Flemish  cities  famous  for  lace  are  Brufjes, 
Mechlin  (Malincs) ,  Valenciennes,  Lille,  and 
Arras,  the  last  three  of  which  became  French  by 
conquest  and  treaty  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  Paris  became  the 


centre  of  style. '  Art  industries  of  every  kind 
were  established  and  encouraged  by  Colbert, 
among  them  tapestries  at  the  &)belins  and  nee- 
dle lace  at  Alenf^n.  A  company  was  formed 
Aug.  16,  1665,  with  the  exclusive  privilege  for 
10  years  of  making  points  de  Frantx  (French 
lace).  On  Nov.  17,  16iB7,  was  published  a  special 
prohibition  against  selling  or  wearing  "pave- 
ments, lace,  and  other  works  in  thread  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  other  foreign  countries."  The  French 
were  so  determined  to  promote  and  protect  the 
home  industry  that  in  1670,  wrote  an  English- 
man then  traveling  in  France,  "there  was  pub- 
licly burnt  by  the  hangman  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  worth  of  point  de  Venice,  Flanders  lace, 
and  other  foreign  commodities  that  are  forbid." 
By  1673  Colbert,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
from  the  French  Ambassador  to  Venice  of  a 
point  collar  in  high  relief,  was  able  to  write  that 
''those  made  in  France  are  quite  as  fine." 

The  lace  industry  of  Honiton,  England,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  Flemish  refugees 
escaping  from  the  persecutions  (1568-77)  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  names  undoubtedly  of  Flem- 
ish origin  occur  at  Honiton,  Colyton,  and  Ottery 
St.  Mary.  That  bobbin  lace  was  made  here  in 
the  reign  of  Jame?  I  is  shown  by  the  inscription 
on  the  gravestone  of  "James  Hodge,  Bmelaeo 
ailler,"  and  by  Westcote's  mention  of  it  in  1620. 
A  petition  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1698  asserts  that  "the  English  are  now  ar- 
rived to  make  as  good  lace  in  fineness  and  all 
other  respects  as  any  that  is  wrought  in  Flan- 
ders." However,  the  petition  adds:  "The  Flem- 
ish send  it  to  Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.,  whereas  we 
made  it  chiefly  to  serve  our  own  country  and 
plantations."  The  chief  centres  of  production 
of  modern,  handmade  laces  are  France  and  Bel- 
gium, England  and  Ireland,  and  Italy.  The  in- 
dustry was  inaugurated  in  Ireland  about  1870 
and  revived  in  Italy  at  Burano  (a  suburb  of 
Venice)  about  a  few  years  later. 


UAOmntX  LACE 

The  fir$t  laoe  machine  was  based  on  Lee's 
stocking  machine  (see  Knittino),  as  modified 
by  Strutt  and  Frost  to  produce  in  1764  a  web 
with  interstices,  other^vise  net.  By  1769  Frost 
was  able  to  make  figured  net  and  by  1777  net 
with  square  meshes  that  were  fast.  The  second 
laoe  machine  is  the  warp  frame,  so  odled  be- 
cause it  employed  a  set  of  warp  threads  for  each 
of  which  there  was  an  individual  needle  loopii^ 
its  thread  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left 
and  back  again.  By  1795  this  machine  was  pro- 
ducing plain  net  and  soon  afterward  figured  lace 
in  an  almost  endless  variety  df  meshes  and  pat- 
terns. The  third  lace  machine,  brought  to  per- 
fection by  constant  improvement  during  the  past 
century,  is  the  so-called  Leavers  machine,  de- 
veloped by  John  Heathcoat  (1809)  and  John 
Leavers  (1813).  The  application  to  the  Leavers 
machine  of  the  Jacquard  attachment  vastly  in- 
-  creased  the  range  and  intricacy  of  patterns 
possible,  and  the  operation  by  water  and  later 
by  steam  power  vastly  increased  the  speed  and 
the  quantity  produced.  In  the  Leavers  machine 
warp  threads  and  bobbin  threads  are  used,  some- 
times more  than  9000,  making  60  pieces  of  lace 
at  once,  each  piece  requiring  100  warp  and  48 
bobbin  threads.  The  warp  threads  are  stretched 
perpendicularly,  just  far  enough  apart  to  adarit 
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the  passage  between,  edgewise,  of  a  25-eent  piece. 
The  bobbins  are  very  thin  and  flat,  so  that  they 
pass  withoat  difficulty.  Ingenious  mechanism 
varies  the  tension  of  warp  and  bobbin  threads 
as  desirable.  As  the  l>obbins  swing  like  pen- 
dulums through  the  warp  threads,  they  are  made 
to  vacillate  and  twist  around  *the  warps,  the 
twistings  being  compressed  by  combs.  If  the 
bobbin  threads  are  made  tight  and  the  warp 
threads  loose,  the  warps  will  twist  on  the  bobbin 
threads,  and  vice  versa. 

The  kinds  of  embroidery  machines  used  in 
making  machine  laces  are:  (1)  the  bounae  ma- 
chine, a  sewing  machine  that  leaves  a  trail  of 
V's  on  net  or  cloth,  thus  producing  Swiss  laces 
and  lace  curtains;  (2)  the  hand-einbroidery 
machine,  tiiat  multiplies  automatically  the  work 
of  the  operator  who  executes  t^e  master  pattern; 
(3)  the  achiffU  or  power  embroidery  machine, 
that  works  with  shuttle  as  well  as  needle  and 
has  an  output  many  times  larger  than  that  of 
the  hand  machine.  The  echiffld  machine,  though 
of  delicate  and  complicated  construction,  easily 
getting  out  of  order,  is  indispensable  for  the 
cheap  production  of  low  and  medium  grades  of 
embroidery  and  lace.  On  these  two  embroidery 
machines  are  made  the  world's  imitation  guipure 
laces,  such  as  potnf  de  veniae,  rose  point,  point 
de  genet,  etc.  The  centre  of  the  branch  of  the 
lace  industry  is  Flauen  in  Germany.  Notting- 
ham in  England  and  Calais  in  France  are  the 
centres  of  the  production  of  woven  laces,  the 
French  nets  being  particularly  fine.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  lace  curtains  woven  in  one  piece  (the 
so-called  NQttinghams),  the  United  States  is 
coming  rapidly  to  the  front,  as  well  as  in  other 
branches  of  the  machlne-lace  indiutry.  The  pro- 
duction of  machine  laces  and  lace  curtains  in 
the  United  States  increased  from  $3,686,138  in 
1899  to  $7,203,422  in  1904  and  to  $8,922,082  in 
1909,  not  including  about  one-ninth  as  much 
more  made  by  manufacturers  primarily  engaged 
in  making  carpets  and  rugs. 

Bibliography.  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser,  Eiatory 
of  Laoe,  often  cited  as  the  ultimate  authority, 
the  third  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1876, 
should  he  consulted  cautiously,  as  it  contains  a 
mass  of  confused  information  and  misinforma- 
tion, even  in  the  fourth  edition,  revised,  with  the 
addition  of  many  important  illustrations,  by 
Jourdain  and  Dryden  (Londbn,  1902).  A  schol- 
arly work,  elaborately  illustrated  with  laces, 
most  of  which  are  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Art 
Industrial  Museum,  is  Dr.  Moritz  Dreger,  Ent- 
icicklings-geschichte  der  8pitze  {Vienna,  1901). 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Pollen,  Seven  Centuries  of  Lace 
(London,  1908),  is  a  folio  volume  with  invalu- 
able illustrations  of  precious  laces  that  are  well 
described.  The  standard  work  on  Italian  laces 
is  Elisa  Ricci,  A.ntiche  trine  italiane,  in  two  huge 
folio  volumes  superbly  illustrated,  with  authori- 
tative text  (Bergamo,  1908,  1911).  The  Ameri- 
can edition,  entitled  Old  Italian  Lace  (Philadel- 
phia, 1913),  is  useless  as  far  as  the  text  is  con- 
cerned because  badly  translated.  A  small  but 
valuable  book  on  French  laces  is  Ernest  Left^bvre, 
Lea  point$  de  France,  translated  by  M.  T.  John- 
son (New  York,  1912)  and  well  illustrated. 
An  exhaustive  work  on  Alengon  laces  ts  by  Q. 
Despierrcs,  Hittoire  du  point  alen^on  (Paris, 
1886).  The  history  of  English  machine  laces  is 
told  by  William  Felkin  in  his  Hosiery  and  Lace 
(London,  1878).  On  lace  curtains  G.  L.  Hunter 
has  an  important  chapter  in  his  Home  Furnish- 
mg  (New  York,  1913).   A  convenient  handbook 


is  F.  NeviU  Jackson's  Hand-Made  Lace  (Lan- 
don,  1000).  Another  and  better  one  is  M.  Jour- 
dain's  Old  Lace  (ib.,  1909).  Books  showing  how 
to  make  lace  are:  L.  A.  Tebbs,  Bobbin  Laoe 
(London,  1907);  Mincoff  and  Marriage,  Pilloto 
Lace  (ib.,  1907);  Carita,  Lads  (ib.,  1909). 
Convenient  and  well  illustrated  is  the  little  Lace 
Dictionary  by  C.  R.  Clifford  (New  York,  1913). 

LACEOEtAI^'  TBEX  (Lagetta  lintearia). 
A  lofty  tree  of  the  family  Thymel*eaceffl,  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  with  ovate,  entire,  smooth 
leaves  and  white  flowers.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  tenacity  of  the  fibres  of  its  inner  bark,  which 
may  be  separated  after  maceration  in  water  into 
layers  resembling  coarse  lace.  A  Governor  of 
Jtmalca  is  said  to  have  presented  a  cravat,  frilt, 
and  ruffles  made  of  it  to  Charles  II.  It  is  also 
used  in  iliaking  ropes,  whips,  etc.  The  plant  is 
sometimes  grown  in  greenhouses  as  a  curiosity. 

LACE  BUG.  A  bug  of  the  family  Tingitidse. 
The  wings  and  body  are  covered  by  a  lacelike 
meshwork  of  fine  lines.  These  bugs  feed  upon 
the  juices  of  plants,  clustering  usually  upon  the 
leaves.  Their  eggs  are  fastened  to  the  leaves  by 
a  brown  sticky  substance.  Gorythuoa  arcwita 
is  especially  abundant  on  hawthorn  trees  and 
Corythnoa  etZtata  on  the  sycamore. 

LACED.MKON,  l&s'A-de'mOn  (Lat.,  from  Qk. 
KaKeialtiay,  Lakedaim&n) .  The  ancient  name  of 
Laconia,  sometimes  applied  to  Sparta  (q.T.). 

LA  CEIBA.    See  Ceiba. 

LACE^EAF'.  A  Madagascar  aquatic  plant. 
See  Lattice-Leaf. 

LAC£P£^E,  Ifi's&'ped',  Bebnabd  Gebmain 
Etienne  de  la  Ville,  Comte  de  (1756-1825). 
A  French  naturalist,  bom  at  Agen.  He  early 
showed  his  love  for  natural  history  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivated  music  and  composed  sev- 
eral operas,  which,  however,  were  never  produced. 
Qluck  encouraged  his  talents  in  this  direction, 
and  Lac4pMe  wrote  a  treatise  on  La  poitique 
de  la  musigue  (1781-85),  which  was  favorably 
received.  After  the  appearance  of  his  Essai  sur 
I'ilectriciti  (1781)  and  Physique  g&n^ale  et 
particuliire  (1782-84),  Buffon  appointed  him 
subdemonstrator  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  His 
Hiatoire  des  quadrupidee  ovipares  et  dee  eer- 
penis  (1788-80)  and  Bietoire  natnrelle  des  rep- 
tiles (1789),  for  many  years  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject,  despite  its  inevitable  errors,  are 
continuations  of  Buffon's  Histoire  naturelle.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
1791,  but  did  not  remain  in  Paris  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror;  his  life  was  in  danger  there 
because  of  his  conservatism.  After  his  return 
he  was  appointed  to  a  special  chair  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  history  of  reptiles  and  fishes  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  and  in  1796  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute.  His  Histoire  naturelle  des 
poissons  (1798-1803)  and  Histoire  des  c£tacis 
(1804)  are  also  continuations  of  Bufi"on's  great 
work.  From  1799  until  the  end  of  his  life  La- 
c^pMe  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics.  He 
was  made  Senator  in  1799;  in  1803  he  became 
Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  in 
1809  Minister  of  State.  After  the  Restoration 
of  1814  he  was  made  a  peer.  His  other  works 
include:  Histoire  gin6rale  physique  et  civile  de 
I'Europe  depuis  lea  demih-es  ann4es  du  Vime 
siicle  juaque  vers  le  milieu  du  XVIIHme  (18 
vols.,  1826) ;  Lea  6gea  de  la  nature  et  I'hiatoire 
de  Veapice  humaine  (1830)  ;  and  numberless 
articles  contributed  to  miscellaneous  publica- 
tions. His  works  on  natural  history  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1826.  1830,  an^  1840.  . 
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LACEBTILIA,  laa'er-tn'I-i,  or  I.ACEB- 
TID^,  U-sC-r'tl-de  (N'eo-Lat,  from  I-at.  laoer- 
tua,  lacerta,  lizard).  Tlie  lacertiliana  or  lizards 
constitute  an  order  (Autosauri  or  Laccrtilia  or 
Lacertoidea)  of  aaurians,  compriBing  the  lizarda 
as  distinguished  from  the  snakes.  One  suborder 
is  known  as  Lacerte  and  includes  all  the  fonna 
except  the  geckos  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cha- 
meleons on  the  other.  The  typical  family  of  this 
suborder  is  Laeertidie,  and  its  type  genus  La- 
certa. This  expresses  the  views  of  Cope,  Bonlen- 
ger,  and  Gadow.    See  Lizard. 

LACEBT^,  ItAOAB^O.    See  Lizako  Fish. 

LAOE^WlNCt.  An^  insect  of  the  neuropter- 
ous  family  Hemerobiidie.  The  most  common 
forma  belong  to  the  genus  Ckryaopa,  the  golden- 
eyed  flies.  They  are  green  or  yellowish-green 
insects,  with  gauzelike  net-veined  wings,  and 
emit  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  The  eggs  are  sup- 
ported upon  a  long  threadlike  peduncle  and  are 
thus  protected  from  the  depredations  of  their 
own  larvse,  which  prey  upcn  insect  eggs,  small 


A  LACEWINO  (Chrygopa  Oeulata), 
a,  adult  fly,  enlarged  about  four  timoB;   b,  larva,  <!»• 
vouring  a  psylla;  c,  three  Btalked  egga;  d.  cocooD,  Bbowing 
the  hinged  cap  lifted  by  the  emefKiog  imago. 

larvs,  and  especially  upon  aphids,  and  for  this 
reason  are  called  aphis  lions.  The  mature  larva 
spins  a  cocoon  from  which  the  pupa  escapes  be- 
fore the  final  molt  by  means  of  a  circular  lid  or 
opening.  They  are  commonly  parasitized  by  the 
cualcis  flies  (q.v.)  of  the  genus  liodromua. 
About  40  species  have  been  recorded  from 
temperate  Xorth  America. 

LACHAISE,  lik'shftz',  FaAxgois  D'Alx  de 
(1024-1709).  A  Jesuit  priest,  the  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  was  born  at  Aix  in  wlmt  is  now 
the  Department  of  Loire.  He  had  been  rector  of 
the  Jesuit  academies  at  Grenoble  and  Lyons  and 
was  head  of  the  latter  province  when  Louis 
called  him  to  be  his  confessor  on  the  death  of 
Father  Ferrier  (Nov^bor.  167S).  Id  the  most 
important  questions  of  his  time  Father  Lachaise 
avoided  extreme  courses.  He  sustained  among 
his  contemporaries  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
mild,  simple,  and  honorable  character.  He  did 
not  favor  violence  a^lnst  the  Jansenists,  was 
a  friend  of  F^nelon,  and,  though  partially  re- 
sponsible for  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  r^retted  the  atrocities  that  followed. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Dut  finally  per- 
formed the  secret  ceremony.  In  spite  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  hia  delicate  position  at  court,  during 


the  34  years  that  he  filled  his  ofRce  of  confessor 
he  never  lost  the  favor  of  the  King.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  learning  and  fond  of  antiquarian 
pursuits.  In  1701  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Aead6mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres, 
for  which  he  wrote  some  dissertations.  Louis 
XIV  built  him  ft  country  house  to  the  northeast 
of  Paris,  the  large  garden  of  which  was  in  1804 
converted  into  a  burial  place,  known  as  tlie  P&re- 
Lachaise,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  cem- 
etery in  the  world,  containing  20,000  monuments, 
700,000  graves,  and  holding  the  remains  of 
France's  greatest  men.  Consult  R.  de  Chau- 
tetanze,  Le  phre  de  la  Chaise  (Paris,  1859), 

LA  CHALOTAIS,  l&  sh&'16't&%  Louis  Ren& 
DE  Cabadbuo  de  (1701-85).  A  French  magis- 
trate, procureur  general  of  the  I^trliament  of 
Brittany,  where  ho  was  a  decided  opponent  of 
the  Jesuits.  His  memoirs,  Gomptea  rendua  de* 
conatitutiona  dea  Jiauitea  (1701,  1762),  pre- 
sented to  his  Parliament,  led  to  the  suppression 
of  the  order  in  France.  He  also  published  a 
work  on  the  reorganization  of  education,  en- 
titled Eaaai  d'idu&ition  natitmale  (1763).  This 
was  a  ranarkable  treatise  for  the  tim«,  received 
high  praise  from  Voltaire,  and  was  widely 
translated.  Later  he  was  subjected  to  long 
political  persecution,  but  in  1776  was  restored 
to  his  place  in  the  Parliament  of  Sennes.  Con- 
sult J.  Dehaille,  La  Chalotaia,  4ducateur  (Paris, 
1910). 

LACHAUBEAX7DIE,  l&'sh&K'bA'dd',  Piebbe 
(1807-72).  A  French  writer  of  fables,  bom  at 
Sarlat,  Dordogne.  He  was  of  humble  parentage 
and  received  only  a  rudimentary  education,  but 
became  known  after  he  went  to  Paris  among  the 
disciples  of  Saint-Simon.  His  Eaaais  po^tiquea 
appeared  in  1820,  and  10  years  afterward,  with 
the  financial  assistance  of  Enfantin,  he  publishetl 
Fablea  popvlairea,  which  were  crowned  l^  the 
Academy  and  often  reprinted.  He  used  to  recite 
them  himself  at  club  meetings  or  concerts.  Ar- 
rested for  hia  participation  in  the  revolution  of 
1848,  he  was  with  difficulty  liberated  through 
B^ranger's  influence,  while  the  Duke  de  Persigny 
saved  him  from  transportation  to  Cayenne  in 
1851;  but  he  was  buiiahed  from  France  for 
eight  years.  While  in  Brussels  he  pt^lished 
Fleun  d'eaa  (1851)  and  afterward  Pleura  de 
Villemomhle  (1861)  and  Bora  d'oeuore  (1867). 

IiA  CHAPELL^  (lA  sh&'pfil')  KAN.  See 
Man,  Science  of,  Ancient  Tppea. 

LACHAUB,  Wsht/,  Geoboes  (1846-96).  A 
French  advocate,  publicist,  and  romancer,  bom 
at  Paris,  distinguished  at  the  bar.  He  wrote: 
Eaaai  avr  la  dictature  (1875)  ;  L'Empire  devant 
Voumer  (1876);  L'Empire  (1877);  Lea  &ono- 
partistea  de  la  R6pubHque  (1877);  Qve  vont 
devenir  lea  bonapartiateaf  (1879)  ;  Le  prince 
^apolion  et  le  parti  hon<vpariiate  (1880) ;  Bona- 
partiatca  hlanea  et  bonapartiatea  rougea  (1885)  ; 
and  the  lighter  works,  Choaea  d'amour  (1881); 
Mieux  vaut  en  rire  (1882):  Pour  Vargent 
(1883);  Impitoj/ahle  amour  (1884);  Okl  mea- 
damea  (1885);  Cahotinage  (1880). 

LA  CEA17SS£E,  U  shA'sA^  Pibrbe  Claude 
NtTELLE  DE  (1692-1754).  A  French  dramatist 
who  first  merged  tragedy  and  comedy  in  France 
and  BO  created  the  drame,  or  melodrama.  There 
was  already  a  tragedy  of  common  life-  { tragidie 
bourgeoiae )  and  a  pathetic  comedy  ( comMie 
larmoyante) .  La  Chausste  combined  these,  as, 
e.g.,  in  Le  prijugi  h  to  mode  (1735),  and  thus 
furnished  a  basis  for  the  dramatoipB^c  theories 
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of  Diderot.  -  His  best  works  are:  M^lanide 
(1741),  in  which  he  developed  the  best  type  of 
oom^die  larmoyante;  I'Ecole  ties  m^es  (1744)  ; 
La  gouvemante  (1747).  But  thoupfh  these  be- 
ginoingB  of  a  largo  and.  important  section  of  the 
modern  drama  are  of  great  interest,  intrioBicaHy 
the  work  of  La  Chausafe  is  of  small  value.  The 
theatregoing  public  of  his  time,  however, 
thought  that  he  was  a  great  dramatist  Vol- 
taire in  the  eighteenth  century  and  Villemain  in 
the  nineteenth  have  severely  criticized  him.  Con- 
sult :  J.  Uthoff,  yivelle  de  la  Chauas6e'8  Lehen 
und  Werke  (Heilbronn,  1883);  Lanson,  La 
Chausa4e  et  la  com4die  larmoyante  (Paris, 
1887 ) ;  Bruneti^re,  Epoquea  du  th^dtre  iranQtM 
(ib.,  1892). 

LAOHELIEB,  lAsh'ly&'.  Juurs  (1832-  ). 
A  French  philosopher,  bom  at  Fontaineblean. 
From  1864  to  1875  he  was  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  the  Ecole  Normale  Supfirieure,  where  he 
did  much  to  encourage  philosophic  study.  He 
was  also  closely  connected  with  educational 
work  and  was  director  of  the  Normal  confer- 
ences till  1877,  when  be  became  inspector  of  the 
Paris  Academy.  Two  years  afterward  he  was 
appointed  instructor  general  of  public  education, 
and  in  1001  this  appointment  was  made  honor- 
ary. He  wrote  Du  fondement  de  I'induotion 
(last  ed.,  1898)  and  De  Natura  Byllogismi 
(IS7I).   His  philosophy  is  nco-Kantian. 

IiACHES,  l&sh'^z  (OF.  lachesse,  remissness, 
from  laohe,  lasche.  Ft.  Idche,  lax,  remiss,  from 
Lat.  laxus,  slack).  In  law,  such  an  unreasonable 
delay  in  asserting  a  right  or  prosecuting  a 
remedy  as  will  be  ayaileble,  as  a  defense  in  a 
court  of  equity,  to  a  person  prejudiced  Uiereby. 
For  the  defendant  to  make  out  a  defense  of 
laches  on  tlic  part  of  the  plaintiff,  he  must 

?>TOTe  (1)  that  the  plaintiff,  knowing  all  the 
acts  concerning  his  alleged  rights,  has  negli- 
gently or  willfully  neglected  to  prosecute  his 
claim;  ,(2)  that  the  d*'fendant  has  never  recog- 
nized any  rights  in  the  ptaintifT  to  the  subject 
matter  in  question;  (3)  that  the  defendant, 
reljing  on  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  the 
plaintiff  or  in  ignorance  of  his  claims,  has  al- 
tered his  position  in  consequence  of  the  delay, 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  suffer  loss  if  the 
plaintiff's  allt^ed  rights  are  sustained. 

It  is  a  defense  resting  in  tlie  discretion  of  the 
court  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  of 
the  statutes  of  limitations,  which  provide  fixed 
limits  of  time  within  which  an  action  must  be 
commenced.  Therefore  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
delay  or  apparent  neglect  will  always  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court.  Thus,  severe  illness  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  fact  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his 
rights,  that  ni^tiations  for  settlement  had  been 
pending  between  the  parties  bona  fide,  or  that 
the  delay  was  caused  by  fraud  or  concealment 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  have  all  been  held 
to  be  reasonable  excuses  for  delay  in  enforcing 
equitable  rights.  A  person  under  a  legal  dis- 
ability, as  an  infant,  an  idiot  or  lunatic,  a  mar- 
ried woman  at  common  law,  or  otJier  person 
l^ally  incompetent  to  bring  an  action,  will  not 
be  considered  as  guilty  of  laches  until  the  dis- 
ability ceases. 

In  courts  of  admiralty  substantially  the  same 
principles  as  the  above  are  followed,  but  the 
court  is  not  bound  by  precedents  in  state  courts. 
See  LtMiTATiox  of  AcrtoNs,  and  consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Practice;  Equttt. 

LACHES,  1,'i'kez  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Adx*)*) 
(c.475-418  B.C.).   An  Athenian  general  in  the 


earlier  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  With 
Charcpades  he  was  sent  to  Sicily  with  a  fleet,  in 
427  B.C.,  to  support  Leontini  in  her  struggle  with 
Syracuse.  On  the  death  of  his  colleague  he  came 
to  sole  command,  but  accomplished  little,  as  the 
Sicilians  soon  reconciled  their  differences.  As 
leader  of  the  moderate  party.  Laches  was  op- 
posed by  Cleon  and  lost  much  of  his  infiuenoe 
until  Cfeon's  death,  but  in  421  he  induced  the 
Athenian  assembly  to  agree  to  the  Peace  of 
Nicias  (q.v.).  Three  years  afterward  he  was 
put  in  command  of  the  Athenian  forces  and  was 
killed  at  Mantinea  (418).  One  of  Plato's  dia- 
logues is  named  after  him. 

LACHES,  la'kftz.  A  dialogue  of  Plato.  Ly- 
simachus  and  Meleaias,  desiring  a  better  educa- 
tion for  their  boys  than  that  which  they  have 
enjoyed,  consult  Nicias  and  Laches  about  the 
importajice  of  fencing.  Socrates  is  appealed  to 
and  leads  the  discussion  to  a  consideration  of 
the-  nature  of  courage.  The  dialogue  is  enlivened 
by  irony  and  witty  repartee. 

LACHESIS,  W^edts  (Lat,  from  Gk.  Aix'- 
ffts).  In  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  three 
Fates.   See  Pabc^. 

LACHINE,  U-sh^n'.  A  town  in  Jacques  Car- 
tier  Co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  Lake  St.  Louis  and 
the  Grand  l^unk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways, 
8  miles  south-southwest  of  Montreal  (Map: 
Quebec,  K  6).  It  is  a  favorite  summer  residence 
of  many  Montreal  citizens  and  a  popular  winter 
resort  of  pleasure  parties.  The  Lactiine  Canal, 
built  to  avoid  the  famous  Lachine  rapids  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  connects  the  town  with  Montreal, 
and  all  the  water  commerce  between  that  city 
and  the  West  passes  through  this  canal.  The 
town  Is  the  starting  and  lading  place  for  the 
Ottawa  line  of  steamers  for  Kingston,  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  and  Hamilton.'  It  is  the  seat  of  exton- 
sive  electric-power  works  which  supply  Mont- 
real, and  it  has  electric-railway  connection  with 
that  city.  Its  industrial  establishments  include 
electric-lighting  companies,  manufactories  of 
wheels,  drainpipes,  wire  rope,  screws,  doors  and 
sashes,  boats,  and  radiators.  In  1910  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  output  was  $3,205,716. 
The  name  Lachine  was  given  to  the  site  in 
1669,  in  derision  of  early  explorers  who  after 
reaching  this  point  returned  to  their  companions 
at  Montreal,  whom  they  had  left  four  months 
previously,  hoping  to  reach  China  by  way  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  In  1680  the  Iroquois  burned  La- 
chine and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants.  Pop., 
1001,  6S61;  1911,  10,690. 

LAOHISH,  la'klsh  (Heb.  LUkiah).  A  city  of 
Judah,  which  several  times  played  a  part  In  He- 
brew history  (Map:  Palestine,  B  4).  The  King 
of  Lachish  and  four  allies  are  said  to  have  been 
routed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  1-33)  and  Lachish 
taken.  The  city  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(xv,  39)  and  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam  became  a 
strong  fortress  (2  Chron.  xi.  0).  It  was  to  La- 
chish that  King  Amaziah  Sed  when  a  conspiracy 
obliged  him  to  leave  Jerusalem,  and  he  was 
slain  there  (2  Kings  xiv.  19).  Tbere  is  a'  re- 
markable reference  to  the  city  in  a  discourse  of 
the  pn^het  Micah  (i.  13),  who  denounces  the 
place  as  "the  beginning  of  sin  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,"  in  which  all  the  transgressions  of 
Israel  were  found.  Sennacherib  in  his  raid  on 
the  Kingdom  of  Judah  (in  701  b.c.)  took  La- 
chish, together  with  other  fortified  cities,  and  on 
his  return  to  Assyria  had  a  sculpture  prepared 
in  which  he  depicts  himself  seated  on  his  throne 
at  Lachish  and  receiving  the  Jewish  captives. 
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It  was  to  Lachish  that  King  Hezekiah  of  Judah 
Bent  messengers  with  gifts  and  promises  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  Sennacherib  to  spare  Jemsalem 
(2  Kings  XTiii.  14-i3)  and  abandon  the  cam- 
paign. Laehish  was  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
on  his  invasion  of  Palestine  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7)  and 
is  mentioned  among  the  cities  resettled  by  the 
Jews  in  the  Persian  period  (Neh.  xi.  30).  Flin- 
ders Petrie  and  Bliss  have  identified  Lachish 
with  Tell  el-Hesy,  a  mound  of  ruins,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  corresponds  to  that  required  for 
Lachish,  16  miles  east  of  Gaza,  llie  remains  of 
eight  cities,  one  above  another,  were  found  on 
excavating  this  mound,  and  the  history  they  in- 
dicate for  the  spot  agrees  with  what  is  known 
of  Lachish  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
identification  all  but  certain.  Consult:  Schra- 
der,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, vol.  ii  (London,  1885-88) ;  Petrie,  Tell 
el'Heay  (ib.,  1891);  Bliss,  A  Mound  of  Many 
Cities  (ib.,  1894)  ;  Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels 
to  the  Old  Testament  (New  York,  1913). 

LACHLAN,  lOklon.  A  river  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia  (Map:  New  South  Wales,  C  3). 
It  has  its  source  in  the  Cullarin  Rai^,  175 
miles  southwest  of  Sydney,  and  flows  first  north* 
west  through  an  uneven  forest  region,  then 
southwest  through  the  great  treeless  plains, 
where  in  the  dry  season  it  is  sometimes  reduced 
to  a  chain  of  ponds.  It  joins  the  Miirrumbidgee 
after  a  course  of  700  miles,  and  through  the 
latter  it  discharges  into  the  Murray  on  the 
south  boundary  of  the  state. 

IiACElCANN,  lAo'm&n,  Kutt  B^NBAD  Fbib- 
DBICH  WiLHEUC  (1793-1861).  A  celebrated  Ger- 
man critic  and  philologist,  born  at  Brunswick. 
He  studied  at  uie  universities  of  Leipzig  and 
Gttttingen,  became  professor  in  the  University 
of  RQnigsberg  in  1818  and  in  that  of  Berlin  in 
1825.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
modern  philology.  His  literary  activity  was 
extraordinary.  He  was  equally  devoted  to 
classical  philology  and  to  old  German  literature 
and  illustrated  both  with  a  profound  and  critical 
sagacity.  The  list  of  his  published  works  is  ex- 
ceedingly long.  Among  his  more  important  pro- 
ductions were  editions  of  the  Nibelungenlied  and 
the  works  of  the  minnesinger  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach;  edi- 
tions of  Lucretius  (4th  ed.,  1882),  Catullus, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Lucilius,  Terentianus 
Maurus,  Babrius,  Avianus,  Gaius,  the  Agri- 
mensores  Romani;  and  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  (1831),  of  which,  in  collaboration 
with  Buttmann,  he  published  a  larger  edition  in 
two  volumes,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation, 
in  1842  and  1850.  His  great^  work  is  his 
edition  of  Lucretius.  He  died  in  Berlin.  For 
his  place  in  Germanic  philology,  consult  Von 
Raumer,  Oesokiohte  der  ffermanischcn  Philologie 
(1870).  Consult  his  Life,  by  Hertz  {Berlin, 
1851 ) ,  and  Sandj's,  A  History  of  Classical 
Boholarship,  vol.  iii  (Cambridge,  1908). 

LACHNER,  teo^nSr,  Fbanz  (1803-90).  An 
eminent  Geijnan  orchestral  composer  and  con- 
trapuntist, bom  in  Rain,  Bavaria.  He  studied 
under  his  father  (piano),  and  Eisenhofer  (com- 
position), and,  becoming  very  proficient  on  the 
pianoforte,  organ,  and  violoncello,  he  went  to 
Vienna  in  1822  to  study  composition  and  coun- 
terpoint under  Stadler  and  Sechter  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  become  intimate  with  Schu- 
bert. In  183G  he  became  court  kapellmeister  in 
Munich  and  in  1852  was  appointed  director 
general  of  music,  but  retired  in  1808,  dissatisfied 


with  the  growing  fondness  of  the  court  for  the 
music  of  the  Wagnerian  school.  Lachner  is  re- 
garded as  a  classic  composer  in  Giermany  and 
is  universally  esteemed  for  his  skill  in  contra- 
puntal work.  Eis  works  include  operas,  sym- 
phonies, chamber  music,  pianoforte  music,  songs, 
and  part  songs.  His  suites  for  orchestra  are  his 
masterpieces  and  show  great  skill  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint.  He  died  in  Munich.  Three 
of  his  brothers,  Theodob  (1798-1877),  Iqhaz 
(1807-95),  Vincent  (1811-93),  also  achieved 
distinction  as  comfKisers  and  conductors. 

LACHBTUSi  CEB18TI,  Ifik'-rl-mS  kris'tl 
(Lat.,  tears  of  Christ).  A  muscatel  wine  of  a 
sweet  but  piquant  taste  and  a  most  agreeable 
bouquet,  which  is  produced  from  the  grapes  of 
Mount  Somma,  near  Vesuvius,  the  name  being 
derived  from  that  of  a  near-by  monastery.  There 
are  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  red,  Uie  first 
being  generally  preferred.  The  demand  for  this 
wine  being  greater  than  the  supply,  large  quan- 
tities of  that  produced  in  Pozzuoli,  latria,  and 
Nola  are  sold  under  this  name. 

T.AfmiTlffAT.  (lak'rl-mal)  OBOAKS.  The 
lachiTmal  organs  consist  of  the  ^and  which 
secretes  the  tears  and  is  situated  in  the  anterior 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit;  of  the  puncta, 
the  canaliculi,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal 
duct.  The  diseases  of  these  organs  are  limited 
to  growths  affecting  the  gland,  inflammation  of 
the  sac  (dacryocystitis),  excessive  secretion  of 
tears,  and  impediments  to  thdr  escape  in  the 
nose.   See  Ete, 

liACHBYKATOBT,  l£k'rl-m&-t6-rl  (from 
ML.  laorimatorium,  lacrymatorium,  veaatA  for 
tears,  from  Lat.  laorima,  tear).  The  name  ap- 
plied to  small  bottles  of  glass  or  earthenware 
found  in  ancient  tombs.  Such  bottles  were 
really  used  to  contain  perfumes,  but  the  name 
"lachrymatory"  was  given  to  them  under  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  they  were  used  to 
contain  the  tears  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 

ItACHTI'TE,  l&-sh!^t'.  A  town  and  the  county 
seat  of  Argenteuil  Co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the 
North  River,  45  miles  west  by  north  of  Montreal, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  railroads  (Map:  Quebec,  B  6).  Its 
industrial  establishments  include  saw  mills  and 
manufactories  of  builders'  materials,  pulp,  paper, 
furniture,  knitted  goods,  and  woofens.  Pop., 
1901,  2022;  1911,  2407. 

LACIN'ITTM  PEO'MONTOOIITJM  (now 
Capo  delle  Colonne).  A  promontory  on  the  Ital- 
ian coast,  7  miles  southeast  of  Crotona;  famous 
in  ancient  times  for  the  worship  of  Juno.  Of  a 
temple  of  Juno,  dating  from  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  one  Doric  column,  26%  feet  high,  survives 
together  with  the  massive  substructures  on 
which  it  stands.  Excavations  were  made  here, 
in  1886-87,  by  the  Archsological  Institute  of 
America.  Later,  a  dedicatory  inscription  to 
Juno,  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  was  found. 
Consult  Notvfie  de^li  scavi  (1897),  and  Kolde- 
wey-Puchstein,  "Die  griechischen  Tempel,"  in 
Vnteritalien  und  Sicilien  (Berlin,  1899). 

LAC  INSECT.  Any  one  of  the  several  scale 
insects  of  the  cocctd  genus  Carteria,  which  se- 
cretes lac  (q.v. ).  Carteria  lacca,  of  Asia,  se- 
cretes the  gum  lac  or  stick  lac  of  commerce  and 
is  found  upon  fig  trees  ( Rkamnus,  Croton,  and 
Butea ) .  Carteria  larrea,  of  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  Mexico,  feeds  on  the  creosote 
bush  (Larrea  meaicana)  and  secretes  quantities 
of  lac,  which,  however,  has  not  been  oomraer- 
cially  used.    A  third  species  {Carteria  mem- 
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cana)  occurs  in  Mexico  upon  the  mimosa,  but 
its  product  h&s  not  been  used  in  commerce. 
The  body  of  the  adult  female  is  aacUke  in  form, 
with  no  li^,  and  is  embedded  in  a  mass  of  lac. 
The  anal  end  of  tlie  body  is  furnished  with  three 

Srominent  tubercles,  of  which  one,  the  largest* 
I  really  thjS  terminal  segment  of  the  body,  each 
of  the  otliers  bearing  a  perforated  plate  which 
ia  presumably  the  organ  through  which  the  lao 
is  eKcreted.  If  a  bit  of  commercial  stick  lac  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  an 
incrustation,  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  upon  small  twigs.  This  in- 
crustation is  filled  with  elongated  cells  in  each 
of  which  are  the  shriveled  remains  of  the  insect 
which  originally  filled  the  cell  and  determined 
its  size  and  shape.  The  insect  is  of  the  shape  of 
a  ju^  with  three  nedcs,  and  each  of  the  necks 
fits  into  a  tubular  opening  from  the  cell  and 
really  forms  a  lac  tube,  each  being  provided 
with  a  spiracle  for  breathing  purposes.  The 
females  are  viviparous,  and  the  young,  reddish 
in  color  and  provided  with  functional  Tegs,  issue 
from  one  of  the  tubes,  crawl  out  upon  the  twig, 
and  settle.  The  males,  as  with  other  scale 
Insects,  become  winged.  The  lac  produced  by 
Carteria  larrece  upon  the  creosote  bush  is  chemi- 
cally .  identical  with  the  commercial  Asiatic 
product,  but  the  masses  produced  by  the  in- 
dividual insects  are  not  crowded  tt^ther  as 
compactly  and  preserve  a  rather  globular  form. 
Consult:  O'Connor,  Lao:  Production^  Manufao- 
ture^  and  Trade  (2d  ed.,  Calcutta,  1876) ;  Still- 
man,  "Origin  of  the  Lac,"  in  The  American 
JfatvratiMt,  vol.  xiv  (Fhiladelphis,  1880);  Com- 
stock.  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agrieulture  for  J8S/rfl2  (Wash- 
f/igton,  1882). 
LA  CIOTAT.  See  Ciotat,  La. 
LACEAWAKNA,  Ifik'A-wOn'nji.  A  city  in 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  5  miles  by  rail  south  of  Buffalo, 
on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  BufTalo,  Rochester, 
and  Pittsburgh,  the  Lake  Shore  snd  Michigan 
Soutiiern,  tlie  Lehigh  Valley,  the  South  Buffalo, 
ftnd  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Erie  Traction  rail- 
roada  (Map:  New  York,  B  5).  It  contalna 
St.  John's  Protectory,  the  St.  Joseph  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  tbe  Moses  Taylor  Hospital.  The 
city  has  a  laxge  steel  plant,  extensive  bridge 
workn,  pok'ing  plnnte,  and  blast  furnaces.  Pop., 
1910.  14..'>49;  11)14.  19.012;  1920.  17^18. 

LACKAWANNA  BIVBB.  A  small  river  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  rises  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  State  and  flows  southwesterly 
through  a  narrow  valley  formed  by  the  Shaw- 
nee and  Moosie  mountains,  emptying,  after  a 
course  of  50  mjles,  into  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  at  Pittston  (Map:  Pennsyl- 
vania, K  3).  It  derives  its  importance  from 
the  fact  that  its  valley  with  its  southwest 
continuation,  known  as  the  Wyoming  valley, 
contains  the  largest  and  most  important  anthra- 
cite coal  beds  in  the  United  States.  On  tbe 
banks  of  the  river  are  numerous  cities  and 
towns,  the  largest  of  which  is  Scranton,  and 
the  valley  is  filled  with  collieries,  Tolling  mills, 
blast  furnaces,  and  factories. 

I^CKATE,  iSk-I',  Wilton  (1862-  ). 
An  American  actor,  bom  in  Loudoun  Co.,  Va. 
He  was  educated  at  Georgetown  University 
fwhich  gave  him  an  honorary  B.A.  in  1914) 
and  for  a  year  studied  law.  In  1883  he  entered 
on  his  theatrical  career  in  New  York  City  witli 
Lawrence  Barrett  in  Frtmce»oa  da  Rimini  at 
the  Star  Theatre.  His  best-remembered  rftlea 
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include  those  in  Jooelyn  (1889);  Featherltrain 
(1889,  1907);  The  Idler  (London,  1891); 
Aristocracy  (1892,  1907);  Trilby  (1895,  1907, 
1915)  ;  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto  (1889)  ;  Quo 
Vadiar  (1901) ;  The  Pit  (1903-04) ;  The  Pillars 
of  Society  (1905);  Law  and  the  ifon  (1906); 
The  Battle  (1908);  The  Btranger  (1011). 

XiACEIIY  HOTH.  A  name  given  in  Eng- 
land to  a  bombycid  moth  {Clisiocampa  neustria) 
on  account  of  the  color  and  mancing  of  its 
wings,  which  remind  one  of  a  lackey's  livery. 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  American  tent  cater- 
pillara.   See  Tent  Catebpillajl 

LACLfiDE,  U'kl&d^  Piebbb  LiQUKSTK.  See 

LlOCESTR,  PlEBRB  LaCL£:DE. 

LA  CLOCHE,  James  db  (c.I644-69).  An 
English  adventurer,  born  in  Jersey.  He  moved 
to  London  in  1665  and  in  1668  registered  with 
a  Jesuit  House  of  Novices  at  Rome.  During  his 
life  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  II — he  carried  documents  pretending 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact — and  indeed  as  late 
as  1862  Irard  Acton  deduced  evidence  to  show 
that  such  was  tbe  case.  But  it  is  now  gener- 
ally acknowledged  that  La  Cloche  was  an  im- 
postor, and  that  his  documents  were  forged. 

LAOLOS,  U'kiy,  PiGBBE  Ambroise  Francois 
CHODiailAa  DB  (1741-1803).  A  French  novelist, 
best  known  as  the  author  of  Lea  liaisons  dan- 
gereuses  (1782),  the  most  remarkable  of  many 
literary  revelations  of  the  moral  dry  rot  in  the 
pre-RevoIutionary  French  aristocracy. 

LACOBBI'QA.  An  ancient  Roman  town  in 
Portugal.    See  the  laat  Laoos. 

LACOKBE^  l&-kOm^  A  town  in  the  Red 
Deer  District,  Alberta*  Canada,  on  the  Calgaiy- 
Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail' 
way,  80  miles  south  of  Edmonton  and  112  milea 
north  by  east  of  Calgary  (Map:  Alberta,  G  6). 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Alberta  Industrial  Academy 
and  of  a  Dominion  experimental  farm.  Its  in- 
dustrial establishments  include  grain  elevators, 
grain  warehouses,  lumber  yards,  fiour  mill, 
pump  works,  foundry  and  machine  shop,  barnesa 
works,  and  creamery.  The  town  owns  ita  elec- 
tric-light plant.    Pop.,  1911,  1029. 

LACOK,  Ifi^on.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Marshall  Co.,  III.,  27  miles  by  rail  north  by 
east  of  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  River  and  on 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  and  having 
bridge  connection  with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
at  Sparland  (Map:  Illinois,  F  3).  It  has  a  flne 
high-school  building  and  a  school  library. 
There  are  grain  elevators,  woolen  mills,  marble 
works,  and  considerable  grain  trade.  The  water 
works  are  owned  by  the  city.   Pop.,  1910,  149S. 

IiA.  CONB AMINE,  li  kON'dft'mto^  Ghableb 
Marie  de  (1701-74).  A  French  traveler  and 
mathematician.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  passed 
an  adventurous  youth,  and  after  serving  in  the 
army  began  to  study  science.  As  a  chemist,  he 
made  some  reputation,  and  in  1731  traveled 
through  the  Mediterranean,  exploring  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Asia  Minor  and  making  scientific 
collections.  Having  studied  mathematics  for 
the  purpose,  he  was  sent  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  with  Bouguer  and  others,  to  Pern,  to 
measure  a  meridional  arc  on  the  equator  to 
show  more  accurately  the  shape  of  tne  earth. 
In  Peru  he  remained  from  1735  to  1744.  He 
■wrote:  Distance  of  ike  Tropicks  (1738);  La 
figure  de  la  terre  -(1749);  Journal  du  voyage 
fait  par  ordre  du  roi  A  I'^quateur  ( 1761 ) ; 
Mimoires  sur  I'inooulatim  ( 1754-66) .  His 
account  of  caoutchouc,  published  In  1761,  caiued 
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the  introduction  of  this  valuable  subatance  into 
Europe.  He  beeame  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  1748  and  in  1760  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  He  promoted 
inoculation  for  srafcUpox  and  urged  the  adop- 
tion ae  a  universal  measure  of  the  length  of  a- 
second  pgidulum  at  the  equator. 

LACO'NIA.  An  ancient  geographical  divi- 
sion of  Greece.    See  Spabta. 

LACONIA.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Belknap  Co.,  N.  H.,  102  miles  by  rail  north  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  between  Lakes  VVinnesquam  and 
Winnepesaukee,  on  both  banks  of  the  Winne- 

Sesaukee  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
:ailroad  (Map:  New  Hampshire,  G  6).  It  13 
closely  connected  with  other  popular  summer 
reaortfl  of  this  lake  region,  is  laid  out  with 
broad  streets,  and  has  a  State  home  for  feeble- 
minded childrra,  county  farm,  home  for  the 
aged,  opera  houses,  a  cottage  hospital,  and 
public  library  and  park.    The  city  is  a  pros- 

fierous  manufacturing  centre  with  car  shops, 
umber  mills,  hosiery  mills,  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops,  a  paper-box  factory,  and  manufac- 
tures of  knitting  machinery,  friction  clutches, 
needles,  etc.  Pop.,  1900.  8042;  1010.  10.183; 
1914  (U.  S.  est.),  11,094;  1920,  10,897. 
LAC0N1CUM.  See  Batii,  Rome. 
LACOBDAIBE,  l&'kdr'dfir',  Jean  Baptiste 
Hbnbi  (1802-61).  A  distinguished  French 
preacher  and  publicist,  the  restorer  of  the 
Dominican  Order  in  France.  He  was  born  at 
Recey-sur-Ource,  near  Dijon,  in  which  town  he 
was  educated,  taking  up  ultimately  the  study  of 
the  law.  When  he  went  to  practice  in  Paris, 
Us  studies  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
n-adually  drew  him  away  from  the  following  of 
Rousseau,  which  had  marked  his  earlier  youth, 
and  he  decided  to  become  a  priest.  He  studied 
at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1827.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with 
zeal,  but,  meeting  with  discouragement,  almost 
decided  to  acc^t  the  invitation  of  Bi^op  Du- 
bois, of  New  York,  to  come  to  America  as  his 
vicar-general.  He  had  already  come  much  im- 
der  the  influence  of  Lamcnnais  (q.v.)  and  after 
the  revolution  of  1830  threw  himself  enthusias- 
tically into  the  work  of  the  Avenir.  Its  editons, 
at  his  suggestion,  founded  a  "general  agency 
for  the  defense  of  religious  liberty,"  as  a  prac- 
tical support  of  their  ideas;  its  most  signifi- 
cant result  was  the  winning  of  a  moral  victory 
for  the  cause  of  religions  education.  When  the 
Avmir  was  condemned  by  Gregory  XVI,  La- 
cordaire  submitted  and  for  a  time  withdrew 
from  political  affairs.  He  had  gone  to  Rome 
with  Lamennais,  but  he  saw  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  his  old  master's  position  and  parted 
company  with  him  finally  at  the  end  of  1832. 
Two  years  later  he  began  a  series  of  apologetic 
conferences  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  as  a  preacher ;  such  men  as  Chateaubriand, 
Berrver,  and  Hugo  were  already  among  his 
KgrnAt  hearers.  His  lectures  were  suspended 
for  a  time,  owing  to  the  suspicion  aroused  by 
his  former  association  with  Lamennais;  but  in 
1835  the  Archbishop  selected  him  as  the  Lent 
preacher  at  Notre  Dame,  where  his  sermons 
once  more  caused  an  extraordinary  sensation, 
not  less  than  6000  people  sometimes  attending 
them.  His  decision  to  enter  a  monastic  life 
caused  an  interruption  (1836-43).  He  defended 
the  right  of  the  Dominicans  (the  order  of  his 
choice)  to  French  citizenship  in  his  Mimoire 
fww  U  rttahlinemmt  dea  Frire*  Pricheura  en 


France  (1839)  and  entered  the  order  a  few 
weeks  later.  At  the  end  of  1840  he  returned  to 
France  in  the  Dominican  habit,  which  had  not 
been  seen  there  for  half  a  century.  His  Via  da 
Saint  Dominique  appeared  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  presently  returned  to  Rome  with  10  more 
novices.  In  1843  he  was  able  to.  found  at 
Nancy  the  first  new  bouse  of  the  Order  in 
France.  He  gave  much  of  his  time  to  preaching 
in  various  parts  of  France.  In  1845  were  de- 
livered the  eight  conferences  on  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  Montalerabert  considered 
the  greatest  triumph  of  modem  Christian  ora- 
tory. He  still  maintained  his  interest  in  politi- 
cal affairs  and  was  diosen  deputy  from  Mar- 
seilles to 'the  Assembly  afto'  the  revolution  ot 
1848,  but  soon  resigned.  His  courses  of  ser- 
mons were  continued  till  1850.  His  health  be- 
gan to  decline  in  1854,  and  he  withdrew  to  the 
convent  of  Soreze.  In  1860  he  published  his 
pamphlet,  De  la  liberty  de  V^glise  et  de  I'ltalie, 
in  which  he  protested  vigorously  against  the 
interference  of  Napoleon  III  with  the  States  of 
the  Church.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy,  and  made  his  last  pub- 
lic address  there,  on  his  predecessor,  De  Tocxpie- 
ville.  He  resigned  his  ofBce  as  provincial  of 
the  Dominicans  in  August,  1861,  and  died  <m 
November  20.  His  works  appeared  in  nine 
volumes  (Paris,  1873  et  seq.).  Three  supple^ 
mcntary  volumes  of  sermons  and  addresses  were 
published  in  1884  et  seq.,  and  Lettres  incites 
in  1881.  Consult  lives  by  Montalembert  (Paris, 
1862),  Foisset  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1874).  GreenweU 
(ib.,  1877),  Mrs.  Sidney  Lear  (London,  1882). 
Chocarne  (8th  ed.,  ib.,  1894;  trans.,  Oth  ed., 
ib.,  leoi),  D'Haussonville  (Paris,  1895),  Ledos 
(ib.,  1901);  Nicolas,  Le  pkre  Lacordaire  et  Iff 
lih&raliame  (Toulouse,  1886)  ;  Fesch,  Lacordaire 
joumaliate  (Paris,  1897);  Marcel  Foulon,  "La- 
cordaire et  Madame  Swetchine,"  in  Revue  de 
LiUe,  vol.  XXV  (ib.,  1913) ;  and  many  important 
letters  in  O^rreapondartoe  de  Lacordaire  et  de 
Madame  Sicetchitte  (ed.  Falloux,  4  vols.,  ib., 
1865). 

LACOBDAIBE,  Jean  Tn£oDOBE  (1801-70). 
A  prominent  French  naturalist  and  traveler, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  best  known  for  his 
entomological  studies.  He  was  born  at  Recey- 
sur-Ource  and  gave  up  his  legal  studies  at 
Dijon  to  devote  himself  to  natural  science. 
Between  1825  and  1S32  he  made  four  voyages 
to  Soutii  America  and  one  to  Senegal,  some 
account  of  which  he  gave  in  the  Tempa  and  the 
Revue  dea  Deua  Mondea.  The  chair  of  zoology 
at  Li^ge  was  voted  him  in  1835  and  in  1838  a 
professorship  in  comparative .  anatomy.  He 
wrote:  Introduction  d  I'entomologie  (1834-37); 
Faune  entomologigue  dea  environa  de  Pari* 
(1835),  with  Boisduval;  and  the  great  work  on 
Coleoptera.  Hiatoire  naturelte  des  insectea  : 
genera  dea  coliopthrea  (12  vols.,  1854-76). 
which  describes  more  than  8000  genera*. 

LA  COSA,  JuAK  DB.   See  Cosa,  Juan  de  la. 

LACOSTE,  li'kftat',  SiB  Albxandbe  (1842- 
1923).  A  Canadian  jurist.  He  was  horn  in 
Boucherville,  Quebec,  was  educated  at  St.  Hya- 
cinthe  College  and  Laval  University,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  queen's  counsel  and  from  1882  to 
1884  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Quebec.  He  was  called  to  the  Dominion 
Senate  in  1884  and  served  as  Speaker  in  1891. 
In  the  tatter  year  he  was  appointed  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Quebec.    In  1892  he  became  a  Privy 
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Councilor  of  Canada  and  was  kiii|;bted.  For 
several  years  be  was  professor  of  civil  law  in 
I^val  University.  He  retired  from  tlie  bench 
in  1907  and  became  a  consulting  counsel  in 
Montreal. 

LACQXTEBr    Iflk'gr.     See    Lao;  Lacqcxb 

LACQUBB  AND  LACQtrSB  WOBK  (lac- 
quer is  a  variant  of  the  Eng.  lac,  Ger.  Lack, 
Fr.  lague.  It.  lacca,  ML.  tooo,  Pers.  lak,  Bind. 
ISkk,  Skt.  lakm,  the  same  as  the  Indian  nameral 
lac,  a  hnodred  thousand,  suggested  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  insects  that  produce  the  substance). 
In  general,  any  of  the  resinous  varnisbes  used 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  to  finish  with  a  hard 
polish  furniture  and  other  decorated  objects  of 
wood. 

In  Europe  and  America  lacquering  means 
varnishing  metallic  surfaces  with  a  protective 
eoat  of  shellac.  (See  Vabnibh.)  The  so-called 
lacquers  of  China  and  Japan  are  not  made 
from  lac  (q.v.)  at  all,  but  are  obtained  by  tap- 
ping the  Rhus  vernioifera,  or  varnish  tree.  This 
tree  is  native  to  China  and,  like  the  art  of 
lacquering,  was  introduced  from  China  into 
Japan  in  remote  antiquity.  The  vamiah  tree 
is  found  wild  in  the  woods  of  China  and  is 
also  cultivated  along  the  margins  of  fields.  It 
is  especially  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Cen- 
tal Asia,  tiaving  an  altitudinal  range  of  from 
3000  to  75GO  feet.  In  Japan  it  does  not  grow 
wild;  it  is  cultivated  principally  from  Tokyo 
northward,  and  it  is  tapped  when  about  10 
years  old. 

Chinese  Lacquer  Work.  Lacquer  work  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Chinese  industrial 
arta,  but  there  exist  no  records  of  its  origin, 
or  of  its  develc^mmt  from  a  mere  preserva^ve 
coating  to  an  almost  indestructible  surface  of 
the  highest  artistic  merit.  The  three  procesees 
in  the  manufacture  of  Chinese  lacquer  work 
are  (1)  the  preparation  and  coloring  of  the 
lacquer;  (2)  the  application  by  spatula  and 
brush  in  successive  layers,  from  3  to  18,  each 
layer  being  allowed  to  dry  completely  before 
the  next  is  put  on;  (3)  the  decoration  of  the 
lacquered  surface.  The  lacquered  objects  are 
usually  of  wood  well  seasoned  and  earefnlly 
prepared  so  that  the  shell  is  sometimes  as  thin 
as  a  sheet  of  paper.  Joints  or  accidental  cracks 
are  filled  in  with  a  lute  of  chopped  hemp  and 
other  materials;  a  sheet  of  broussonetia  paper 
or  silk  gauze  is  pasted  on;  a  coating  of  burnt 
clay  and  varnish  is  applied;  and  the  surface  is 
then  worked  smooth  with  a  whetstone.  After 
the  Tarions  layers  of  lacauer  have  been  applied 
the  work  of  the  decorative  artist  begins.  He 
selects  for  his  motif  a  landscape  or  figure  scene, 
birds  and  flowers,  fishes  and  water  weeds,  etc.; 
sketches  it  in  with  a  paste  of  white  lead,  fills 
in  the  details  with  gold  and  polychrome,  and 
superposes  a  coat  of  transparent  lacquer.  If 

Earts  of  the  design  are  to  be  in  relief,  they  are 
uilt  up  of  a  putty  composed  of  lacquer  colored 
and  tempered  with  other  ingredients.  In  most 
fine  lacquers  there  is  so  much  gold  that  the 
effect  is  warm  and  rich.  The  very  finest  gold 
lacquers  are  left  undecorated,  their  beauty  de- 
pending upon  the  multitude  of  tiny  metallic 
grains  shining  from  the  depths  of  a  pellucid 
ground. 

Japanese  Lacquer  Work.  Although  the 
Japanese  borrowed  the  art  of  lacquering  from 
China,  they  brought  it  centuries  ago  to  a  height 
of  perfection  never  attained  by  the  Chinese. 


Indeed  by  some  authorities  it  is  ranked  first 
among  Japanese  art  industries  on  account  of 
the  many  thousands  to  whom  it  gives  employ- 
ment and  the  extreme  patience  and  artistic  skill 
displayed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  furniture 
and  utensils  used  in  a  Japanese  household  owe 
their  strength  and  durability  to  the  lacquer 
that  covers  and  protects  them.  The  earliest 
mention  of  lacquer  work  in  the  recorcte  of 
ancient  Japan  is  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Ko-an, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  392  b.c.  ;  the  next 
mention  is  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Ko-toku, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  645  a.d.  At  that 
time  lacquered  articles  were  accepted  by  the 
government  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  it  was  or- 
dained that  Imperial  coffins  should  be  covered 
with  lacquer.  The  invention  of  red  lacquer  is 
credited  to  the  reign  of  Emperor  Temmu  (673~ 
686).  During  the  reign  of  the  three  emperors 
who  ruled  from  708  to  748  the  industry  made 
great  progress,  five  different  colored  lacquers 
being  used,  and  the  practice  of  inlaying  with 
mother-of-pearl  and  of  lacquering  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  leather  being  adopted.  In  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  industry  flour- 
ished, particularly  in  Tokyo;  and  also  in  the 
fifteenth  centur^r  under  the  Sbogun  Yoshimasa, 
who  botiiered  little  about  the  affairs  of  state, 
but  devoted  himself  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts,  particularly  of  lacquer  work.  At 
the  time  Chinese  patterns  and  methods  of  work- 
ing were  much  copied.  Quin  gives  a  list  of  33 
Japanese  workers  in  lacquer  from  1 175  a.d. 
down  to  the  present  day.  Among  them  the 
greatest  artist  in  incrusted  and  embedded  lac- 
quer is  Korin,  bom  at  Tokyo  in  1661.  He  was 
not  only  a  consummate  artist  in  lacquer,  but  a 
desi^er  and  painter  of  singular  power  and 
originality.  Audsley  illustrates  a  panel  by  him, 
the  ground  of  which  is  deep  green  streaked 
and  spotted  with  red;  the  mountains  and  water 
in  low  relief  in  gold  and  hobait,  the  bank  of 
the  stream  in  incrnsted  lead.  The  lower  part 
of  the  panel  is  filled  with  large  iris  fiowers  and 
leaves,  the  leaves  alternating  lead  and  gold,  the 
flowers  executed  with  broad  margins  of  richly 
tinted  mother-of-pearl  and  depressed  eentres  o'f 
gold  lacquer. 

European  lACquer  Work.  As  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century  small  pieces  of  lacquer  ware — 
cupa,  trays,  boxes — began  to  find  their  way  from 
Japan  and  China  to  western  Europe.  Indian 
cabinets,  as  they  were  then  called,  are  occasion- 
ally mentioned  in  English  inventories  of  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  during  the  first  30  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century  a.number  of  lacquered 
cabinets  and  screens  were  Imported  from  the 
Far  East  to  England  via  Holland.  Before  long 
English  and  Dutch  craftsmen  were  inspired  to 
attempt  to  imitate  Oriental  lacquer  on  furnf- 
ture,  and  by  1689  the  art  of  japanning,  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  widespread,  even  being 
considered  a  fashionable  pursuit  and  taught  as 
an  extra  accomplishment  in  girls*  schools.  The 
garrets  of  many  old  Ei^lish  country  houses 
still  contain  many  worn-out  boxes  and  tables 
adorned  with  this  amateur  decorative  work. 
However,  even  the  most  skillful  imitations  did 
not  attain  the  brilliancy  and  smoothness  of  the 
Oriental  originals;  and  the  lustre  of  the  differ- 
ent golds  was  less  metallic,  while  the  design 
lacked  the  individuality  and  harmonious  pro- 
portions characteristic  of  the  Oriental  artist. 
Frequently  unmounted  lacquer  panels  were  im- 
ported from  the  Orient  to  be  made  up  into 
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fnniiture  in  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, hut  cabinets  entirely  pf  Oriental  manu- 
facture continued  to  be  preferred.  In  the  hoiue- 
hold  accounts  of  Charles  IT  there  is  en  entry  of 
£100  paid  for  "two  jappan  cabinets."  TheBe 
were  probably  of  cut  lacquer,  in  which  the 
hollowed-out  deaignB  are  fllled  in  with  poly* 
chrome  that  contrasts  brilliantly  with  the  black 
ground.  MacQuoid  illustrates  a  number  of 
pieces  of  lacquer  furniture  made  in  England  in 
the  last  third  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
reproduces  extracts  from  eeveral  of  the  numer- 
ous handbooks  on  lacquering. 

The  art  continued  to  flourish  in  England  till 
about  1760  and  in  1740  was  still  regarded  as  a 
polite  occupation,  for  in  tiie  deseriptiTe  cata- 
logue of  the  contents  of  Strawberry  Hill  Sir 
Horace  Walpole  enumerates  a  cabinet  "japanned 
by  Lady  Walpole."   The  book  of  lacquer  designa 

tublished  by  Edwards  and  Darly  in  1754  should 
ave  given  the  art  Bubstantial  help;  but  Robert 
Dossie  only  10  years  later,  in  1704,  in  bis 
Handmaid  to  the  Arts  writes  of  japanning  as 
"not  at  present  practiced  so  frequently  on 
chairs,  tables  and  other  fumitnre  of  houses 
except  tea-waitera,  as  formerly,"  After  1725 
the  importation  of  Dutch  lacquer,  that  during 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  had  been  con- 
siderable, declined  almost  to  nothing.  But  lac- 
quered panels  for  doors  and  drawer  fronts,  ready 
iD  be  made  into  cabinets  in  Europe,  continued 
to  come  from  China  and  Japan,  some  of  them 
made  to  order  in  prescribed  designs.  MacQuoid 
illustrates  many  eighteenth-century  pieces  of 
English  lacquer  furniture,  among  them  a  most 
beautiful  commode  designed  by  the  great  archi- 
tect, Robert  Adam,  for  Osterly.  The  serpentine 
front  consists  of  one  long  door  with  Chinese 
landscape,  house,  and  warriors  in  black  and 
gold,  the  top  drawer  and  aide  panels  having 
smaller  landscape  pictures. 

Imitations  of  Oriental  lacquers  were  alao 
common  in  France  during  the  last  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  the  process  was  brought  to  perfection  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV  by  the  brotliers  Martin 
under  the  name  "vemis-martin"  (q.v.). 

Bibliography.  On  Chinese  lacquer,  S.  W. 
Bushnell,  Chinese  Art  (London,  1009).  On 
Japanese  lacquer,  J.  J.  Quin,  "The  Lacquer  In- 
dustry of  Japan,"  in  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  japan,  vol  ix  (Yokohama,  1881); 
Q.  A.  Audsley,  Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan,  with 
many  large  and  splendid  illustrations  in  color 
of  masterpieces  owned  in  Qreat  Britain  (Lon- 
don, 1882) ;  Louis  Qonse,  L'Art  iaponaia  (Paris, 
1883);  A.*  B.  Stevens,  Contribution  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Japanese  Lac,  Kiurushi  (Ann 
Arbor,  1906);  Majima  and  ChO,  "Ueber  den 
Hauptbeatandteil  des  japaniachen  Lacks,"  in 
Imperial  Univcr»ity  of  Japan,  College  of  Science, 
Journal,  vol.  xxv  (Tokyo,  1908).  On  European 
lacquer,  Eroile  Molinier,  Histoire  des'  arts  ap- 

?Hquie8  A  Vindustrie,  vol.  iii  (Paris,  1898) ; 
ercy  MacQuoid.  Hiatorjf  of  English  Furniture, 
vols,  ii,  iv  (London,  1904.  1908) ;  Seeligmann 
and  others,  Handbuch  der  Lack-  und  Fimis- 
Industrie  (Berlin,  1910). 

LACBETELLE,  U'kr'-t«',  Henm  OE  (1815- 
99) .  A  French  politician  and  writer,  son  of 
J.  C.  D.  de  Lacretelle,  born  in  Parts.  He  was 
deputy  for  SaOne-et- Loire  in  the  National  Asaem- 
blies  of  1871.  1876,  1877,  and  every  succeeding 
four  years  up  to  1893;  belonged  to  the  Left  Radi- 
cal party,  opposed  the  Brog^ie  faction,  and  inter- 


ested himself  specially  in  education.   His  pria* 

cipal  works  are  a  volume  of  verse,  entitled  Let 
cloches  (1841 ) :  Dona  Carmen  ( 1844 )  ;  Noc- 
turnes (1840)  ;  Oontes  de  la  m^idienne  (1859) ; 
La  paste  aux  chevaux  (1861)  ;  Lamartine  et  ses 
amis  (1878);  and  the  three-act  play  Fais  ce 
que  doia  (1866),  in  collaboration  with  M.  De- 
courcelle,  which  was  produced  at  the  TbMtre 
Fran^^is.  He  was  the  friend  of  Lamartine  and 
the  promoter  of  the  George  Sand  Memorial 
(1870). 

LACBETEIiLE,  Wia'-t&V.  Jean  Charles 
Dominique  de,  called  Lb  Jeun  (1766-1856). 
A  French  historian  and  publicist,  bom  in  Metz, 
the  brother  of  Pierre  Louis  de  Lacretelle.  He 
was  educated  for  the  bar  at  Nancy  and  went  to 
Paris  In  1787.  where  he  wrote  for  the  Bneyelo- 
pidie  m4thodique  and  the  Journal  des  D^bats, 
for  which  he  reported  the  sessions  of  the  As- 
sembly. Ij}  1790  he  became  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  whom  he 
assisted  in  promoting  the  King's  attempted  es- 
cape. Afterward  he  joined  the  army  and  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  jeunesse  dorte 
(q.T.).  On  account  of  his  Royalist  sympathies 
he  was  Imprisoned  for  about  two  years  (1797-' 
99).  During  this  term  he  completed  Rabaut 
Satnt-Etienne's  Precis  de  I'histoire  de  la  Revo- 
lution (1801-06).  In  1809  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of  Paris,  a 
post  he  held  until  1848.  He  was  twice  censor  of 
the  press — in  1810  under  Napoleon  and  in  1814 
under  Louis  XVIII — and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Academy  in  1811.  As  an  historian,  he  is 
not  sufficiently  critical  or  impartial;  but  hia 
works  contain  much  that  is  int«resting,  from 
the  personal  part  he  played  in  the  erents  he 
describes.  They  cover  the  period  of  -the  Revolu- 
tion very  thoroughly  and  include  the  following: 
Histoire  de  France  pendant  le  XVIIIiime  siicle 
(1808)  ;  Histoire  de  France  pendant  les  guerres 
de  religion  (1814-16) ;  L'Histoire  de  I'aseembl^e 
constituante  (1821);  L'Aaaemblie  legislative 
(1824);  La  convention  nationale  (1824-26); 
Histoire  de  France  depwie  la  ReetaunUiom 
(1829-35) :  Histoire  du  Goneutat  et  de  I'Bmpire 
(1846);  Dix  annSes  d'ipreuvee  pendant  la 
R&volution  (1842);  Testament  philosophique  et 
litt^raire  (1840);  Histoire  du  Oonaulat  et  de 
I'Empire  (1846). 

LACRETELLE,  Piebbe  Louis  de,  called 
L'AlNfi  (1751-1824).  A  French  lawyer,  politi- 
cian, and  publicist,  born  in  Metz.  He  studied 
law  at  Nancy,  and  later  he  came  to  Paris,  where 
liis  journalistic  writings  attracted  the  attention 
and  friendship  of  such  men  as  D'Alembert,  Ctm- 
dorcet,  Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and  others.  His 
essays  Eloge  de  Montausier  (1781)  and  Discourt 
aur  le  pr4jug4  des  peines  infamantes  (1784) 
wore  widely  discussed.  During  the  Revolution 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Peuillants  in  the  I^egis- 
lative  Assembly  and  was  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vocates of  the  constitution  of  1791.  He  took 
little  part  in  politics  under  Napoleon's  adminis- 
tration, but  after  the  Restoration  joined  the 
party  of  opposition  and  was  part  editor,  wiUi 
Constant,  of  the  Utinerve  Frani^iee,  later  sup- 
pressed. His  works  include:  De  VStahlissement 
des  connaissanccs  hutnaines  et  de  Vinstntction 
publique  dana  la  constitution  fran^aiae  (1791)  ; 
/d(fe  aommaire  d'un  grand  travail  aur  la  neces- 
sity, I'obfet  et  les  arantages  de  Vinatruction 
(1800)  ;  Melanges  de  philosophic  et  de  littira- 
ture  (1802-07);  Fragments  p<^itiquee  et  UttS- 
raires  (1817). 
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IiACBOZX,  l&'krwA',  (Antoine  Fban^is) 
Alkbed  (1803-  ).  A  French  mineralogist, 
born  at  Mftcon,  France,  and  educated  at  Paris 
(D.Sc.,  ISS9).  In  1893  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire 
Naturelle  of  Paris  and  later  became  also  director 
of  the  laboratory  of  mineralogy  at  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes-Etudes.  He  became  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Lc^n  of  Honor  and  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Lacroix  conducted  Bcieatifio  ex- 
peditions to  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
to  Martinique  in  1902-03  after  the  eruption  of 
Mont  Pelfe,  to  Italy  after  the  violent  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  1906,  and  to  Madagascar  in  1912. 
He  became  known  especially  for  his  researches 
on  volcanic  geology.  His  writings  include : 
MinSralogie  de  la  France  et  de  ses  colonies 
(1893-1903) ;  Le  granite  dee  Pyr^es  (1898) ; 
La  montagne  Pelie  et  see  Options  { 1904} ;  Lea 
eyinitea  n^phSliniquea  de  J'aroftipel  de  Loa  et 
leur  min4raux  (1911). 

LACBOIX,  FBAN901S,  Viscount  (1774-1842). 
A  French  general,  born  at  Aymarques  and  edu- 
cated at  Montpellier.  He  saw  active  service 
when  very  young,  won  a  victory  over  the  Aub- 
trians  at  Friedberg  (1796),  and  was  a  brigadier 
general  when  but  27  years  old.  He  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  both  Macdonald  and  Moreau. 
( See  Macdonald,  Btibnne  ;  Mobeau,  Jean 
Victor.)  Disgraced  in  1802  by  Bonaparte,  who 
bore  him  enmity,  Lai;roix  sailed  for  Santo  Do- 
mingo, where  he  upheld  the  French  standard, 
was  created  major  general,  and  won  the  good 
will  of  the  negroes,  who  helped  him  in  his  strife 
with  the  revolutionaries  under  Christophe.  On 
his  return  to  Europe  he  took  part  in  the  Belgian 
campaign  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  in 
1820  received  command  of  the  division  which 
arrested  the  Grenoble  insurrection,  while  in 
1823  he  joined  the  Spanish  expedition,  but  re- 
tired the  following  year.  Disgusted  with  "Ic^t- 
imacy"  as  expounded  by  Louis  XVIII,  he  retired 
after  the  revolution  of  1830.  He  published  an 
important  work,  M4moirea  pour  aervir  A  I'hia- 
toire  de  la  revolution  de  Saint  DotMnique  (2 
vols..  1810-20). 

IiACBOIX,  Jean  Baptists  Marie  Albert 
(1834^1903).  A  Belgian  author  and  editor,  born 
in  Brussels.  He  took  a  law  course  at  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city  and  became  known  through 
his  prize  essay,  Influence  de  Skakeapeare  aur  te 
tMdtre  frati^ais  (1855).  In  order  to  publish 
the  works  of  hie  friends,  Socialist  refugees  from 
France,  he  set  up  a  small  printing  establish- 
ment, and  it  was  hia  enterprise  that  started  the 
international  library  of  Brussels,  forerunner  of 
those  in  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Louvain.  He  pub- 
lished editions  of  Lea  mia4rablea  (1862)  and 
other  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  Quinet,  Louis 
Blanc,  Michelet,  and  Charras.  He  got  himself 
into  trouble  in  Paris  for  his  production  of  pro- 
scribed literature,  and  Bougeart's  Marat  brought 
him  one  month's  imprisonment,  while  Proud- 
bon's  Evangilea  caused  his  confinement  for  a 
year  (18(56).  He  rendered  important  service  to 
French-speaking  Europeans  by  his  editions  of 
GervinuB,  Mommsen,  Grote,  Prescott,  Bancroft, 
Washington  Irving,  and  others,  while  with  Jot- 
trand  he  translated  Motley's  Riae  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  He  began  an  Hiatoire  de  France 
which  was  left  incomplete  at  his  death. 

LACBOIX,  Jules  (1809-87).  A  French 
novelist  and  dramatist,  brother  of  Paul  Lacroix, 
bom  in  Paris.  H?  wrote  a  number  of  novels, 
including  Fleur  ft  vendre  (1836)  and  Vn  grand 


d'Eapagne  (1846);  Penenehea  (1834),  sonnets; 
trandations  of  Juvenal  and  Horace;  and  plays, 
which  include  Le  testament  de  GSsar  (1849); 
Valeria  (1851),  with  Maquet;  La  Fronde 
(1855),  an  opera  with  Maquet,  music  by  Nieder- 
mayer;  Macbeth  (1863)  and  King  Lear  (1868), 
translations;  La  jeunesae  de  Louis  XI  (1859) ; 
and  (Edipe  roi  (1858),  translated  from  Sopho- 
eles,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  and 
still  keeps  its  place  on  the  French  stage. 

UlCBOIX,  Patjl  (1806-84).  A  French  au- 
thor, known  by  his  nom  de  plume.  Bibliophile 
Jacob.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  was  educated 
there  in  the  Bourbon  College,  and  at  the  age  of 
18  brought  out  an  edition  of  Clement  Marot's 
(Euvrea  completes,  in  three  volumes.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his  tremendous  literaiy  activ- 
ity, euiibited  in  the  improvement  of  publio 
libraries,  the  making  of  catalogues,  and  the  pro* 
duction  of  such  works  as  Goatumes  hiatoiriquea 
de  la  France  (10  vols.,  1862),  Lea  arte  au  moyen 
dge  et  A  Vipoque  de  la  renaissance  (1868), 
Mcpurs,  uaagea  et  costumea  au  moyen  Age 
(1871),  and  La  vie  militaire  et  la  vie  religieuse 
au  moyen  dge  (1872),  In  1854  he  became  editor 
of  the  Revue  tJniverselle  des  Arts  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  made  also  curator  of  the  Ar- 
senal Library.  Famous  as  an  historical  ro- 
mancer and  specialist  in  the  lore  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Lacroix  was  likewise  a  noted  translator, 
bibliographer,  editor,  and  collaborator  with 
Henri  Martin  in  the  history  of  France  and  his 
Bistoire  de  Soissons  (1837-38),  and  with  Fer- 
dinand S^r6  in  Le  moyen  Age  et  la  renaissance 
(1847-52).  An  edition  of  his  essays  was  pub- 
lished in  1867,  in  three  volumes,  called  respec- 
tively Enigmea  et  d^couvertes,  Milanges,  and 
Dissertations  bibUographiquea.  He  sometimes 
wrote  under  the  names  of  Pierre  Dufonr  and 
Antony  Duhourg. 

ZiAOBOIZ,  Stltestbe  Fkan^is  ( 1 76S- 
1843).  A  French  mathonatician,  bom  in  Paris. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  was  teacher  of  mathematics 
at  the  naval  school  at  Bochefort;  he  was  after- 
ward teacher  in  the  military  school  at  Paris 
( 1787 ) ,  professor  in  the  artillery  school  at 
Besani^on  (1788),  and  examiner  of  the  artillery 
officers  (1793).  He  was  made  adjunct  professor 
of  descriptive  gecnnetry  in  the.Ecole  Nonnale  in 
1794  and  later  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Quatre-Nations,  He 
held  the  chair  of  analysis  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  (1799),  going  from  there  to  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  Coll^  de  France  (1815).  He  was  not 
a  discoverer,  but  he  composed  some  excellent 
textbooks.  His  chief  works  are :  TraitS  du  calcul 
diffirentiel  et  du  calcul  intigral  (2  vols.,  1797; 
7th  ed.,  1867;  Ger.  ed.,  3  vols.,  1630-31) ;  Traits 
des  differences  et  dea  airiea  (3  vols.,  1800;  2d 
ed.,  1810-19);  Eaaaia  aur  Venaeignement  en 
g6n&ral  et  aur  matk4matiquea  en  particulier  (2d 
ed.,  1816) ;  Traits  ^l^mentaire  du  calcul  dea 
probability  (1816;  4th  ed.,  1864;  Ger.  ed., 
1818) ;  Coura  des  math&matiques  (9  vols.,  1797- 
1816). 

LACROSSE,  l&-kr&s'.  An  American  outdoor 
game,  played  with  a  small  ball  and  a  hooked 
stick  fitted  with  a  loose  net.  It  undoubtedly 
ori^nated  among  the  North  American  Indians 
and  was  widely  played  by  them.  It  was  fre- 
quently  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  a  trilje  for  the  war 
path.  The  general  character  of  the  game  was 
the  same  among  all  the  tribes,  with  various 
minor  differences,  especially  in  the^size  and 
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shape  of  the  stick,  or  crosse.  The  original  ball 
was  of  bide  stuffed  with  hair,  of  bark,  or  of  the 
knot  of  a  tree.  The  goals  were  often  any  con- 
venient rocks  or  trees;  but  at  grand  matches  a 
single  pole  or  two-pole  goal  was  used,  situated 
from  500  yards  to  half  a  mile  or  more  apart,  the 
ball  to  pass  the  line,  strike  the  pole,  or  pass  be- 
tween two  poles,  accordii^  to  local  custom.  The 
Choctaws  (according  to  Catlin)  used  two  poles 
2S  feet  high  and  6  feet  apart,  with  a  crossbar, 
suggestive  of  the  football  goal.  Games  lasted 
for  hours.  The  players,  who  were  put  through 
a  long  course  of  training,  were,  aa  a  rule,  almost 
nude,  and  often  decorated  with  paint  and  feath- 
ers ;  old  medicine  men  usually  acted  as  umpires. 
Catlin  saw  the  game  played  1^  from  600  to  1000 
at  a  time  and  described  the  Olympic  beauty  of 
the  contest  as  beyond  all  praise.  The  night  be- 
fore an  important  game  a  ceremonial  dance 
occurred. 

Modem  Lacrosse.  The  name  "lacrosee**  was 
given  to  the  game  by  the  French  explorers,  from 
the  crosse,  or  crooked,  stick  with  which  it  is 
played.  It  was  taken  up  by  white  men  about 
1840,  when  a  club  in  Montreal  was  formed. 
About  1860  the  game  became  popular  in  Canada^ 
and  in  1861  a  notable  game  between  the  Monf^ 
real  and  Beaver  clubs,  and  the  Caughnawfiga 
and  St.  'RegiB  Indians — 25  players  a  side — ^was 
played  before  King  Edward  VII,  then  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  1867  practical  rules  were  formulated 
by  Dr.  W.  G.  Beers,  the  originator  of  modem 
lacrosse,  and  in  the  same  year  the  National  La- 
crosse Aasociation  of  Canada  was  formed.  A 
club  was  formed  in  Glasgow,  Scotland  ( 1867 ) , 
a  Canadian  player,  and  an  Indian  team  was 
taken  to  England  and  France,  where  exhibition 
games  were  played.  A  second  club  was  formed 
in  London.  Lacrosse  was  for  a  long  time  not 
much  played  in  England,  but  it  is  now  very 
popular  there.  There  are  several  lacrosse  asso* 
ciations  in  Canada,  and  the  game  has  been  de- 
veloped by  club  and  college  plaj^ere  to  a  high 
point  of  excellence.'  Lacrosse  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  in  the  early  seventies. 
The  Crescent  Athletic  Club  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  the  only  team  of  worth  in  the  United  States 
outside  of  the  colleges,  many  of  which  have 
teams. 

The  O&me.  The  crosse  is  a  light  stick,  S.or 
a  feet  long,  crooked  at  the  end  so  as  to  allow  a 
loose  network  of  catgut  or  deerskin  to  be 
stretclied  across — not  so  tightly  as  in  a  tennis 
racket  nor  so  loosely  as  to  form  a  bag.  The 
ball,  ZMt  inches  in  diameter,  is  now  made  of 
India  rubber.  The  game  is  usually  played  on  a 
field  about  126  feet  long  and  any  convenient 
width.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  game 
is  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  opponent's  goal, 
while  defending  one's  own  goal  from  a  similar 
attack.  The  form  of  the  goal  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  There  are  usually 
12  players  on  each  side,  and  the  ball  is  put  in 
play  by  being, placed  on  the  exact  centre  of  the 
field,  after  which  the  two  centres  stoop  down 
and  place  the  backs  of  their  crosses  on  either 
side  of  the  ball,  and  at  the  word  "play*'  the 
crosses  are  drawn  in  towards  the  holders  of 
them.  The  ball  comes  to  one  or  the  other.  The 
players  of  the  opposing  teams  at  once  begin  a 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  ball.  When 
scooped  up  from  the  ground  it  is  carried  horizon- 
tally on  the  stick,  the  player  running  towards 
one  of  the  goals  and  endeavoring  to  elude  his 
opponente,  being  helped  on  by  bis  own  team.  If 


it  seems  prudent,  he  pitches  the  ball  off  his 
stick  towards  a  colleague  who  may  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  convey  it  towards  the  goal.  The 
ball  is  not  touched  by  the  band.  The  player 
with  the  ball,  skillfully  dodging  his  opponaits, 
may  succeed  in  shootug  it  between  tne  goal 
posts,  thus  scoring  a  goal;  or  the  ball  thus 
tilirown  may  be  intercepted  and  returned  by  the 
goal  keeper,  when  the  play  continues  as  before. 
The  game  is  divided  into  two  halves  of  half  an 
hour;  but  the  teams  change  sides  after  each 
goal  is  made,  the  ball  being  again  put  in  play  in 
the  centre  of  the  field.  The  side  scoring  the 
most  goals  during  the  game  is  the  winner.  La- 
crosse is  essentially  a  same  of  combination.  In- 
dividual or  "star"  play  is  usually  fatal  to 
success,  and  among  the  best  clubs  a  selfish  player 
is  r^rded  as  preferable  only  to  a  blind  one. 
Consult;  Beers,  Lacroese,  the  ^fational  Game  of 
Canada  (New  York,  1809) ;  Lacrosse,  in  Spauld- 
ing's  "Library  of  Sports,"  issued  annually  (New 
York),  and  Schmeisser,  Lacroase:  An  Expert's 
Instructiom  (ib.,  1904). 

LA  CIIOSSE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
La  Crosse  Co.,  Wia,  198  miles  bv  rail  west- 
northwest  of  Milwaukee,  at  the  confluence  of  ths 
La  Crosse  and  Black  rivers  with  the  Mississippi, 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul* 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy,  the  La  Crosse  and 
Southeastern,  and  the  Green  Bay,  and  Western 
railroads  (Map:  Wisconsin,  B  5).  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  great  dairy  and  stock-raising  r^on, 
is  an  important  tobacco  market,  has  a  large 
wholesale  trade,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufac- 
tures, which  are  valued  at  $20,000,000  annually 
and  include  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  boots  and 
shoes,  plows  and  other  agricultural  implements, 
bridges,  violins,  automobile  parte,  gasoline  en- 
gines, boilers  and  heavy  machinery,  stoves, 
thre^ing  machines,  tents  and  awnings,  ham- 
mocks, rubber  goods,  crackers,  knit  goods,  can- 
dies, flour,  woolen  goods,  tanned  leather,  beer 
and  ale,  cooperage  products,  bed  springs,  mat- 
tresses, brooms,  cigars,  etc.  The  city  ships  also 
couBiderable  quantities  of  seeds.  Sand,  gravel, 
red  clay,  limestone,  and  peat  are  found  in  f^e 
vicinity.  La  Crosse  is  surrounded  by  cliffs,  600 
feet  high,  and  has  a  large  public  library,  a  fine 
city  hall,  courthouse,  post  office,  high  school. 
State  lytrmal  school,  hotels,  four  hospitals, 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  Station,  county 
jail,  opera  houses,  wagon  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  Myrick,  Copeland,  River- 
side, and  Pettibone  parks,  the  latter  on  an  is- 
land in  the  Misaassippi  River.  First  permanently 
settled  in  1841,  La  Crosse  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1856,  its  present  government  being 
administered,  under  a  revised  charter  of  1891, 
by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council,  which  elects  the  health  officer, 
board  of  education,  weighmaster,  city  attorney, 
and  assessors.  Other  officials  are  chosen  by 
popular  election.  The  city  owns  and  operate 
its  water  works,  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 
Pop.,  li)00.  28,8»5;  lUlO,  30,417;  1914  (U.  S. 
est.),  31,367;  1020,  30,363. 

IiACTANTUrS,  lak-tfin'shl-Qs.  In  several 
manuscripts  designated  Luciua  C^uus  (or 
C^ciLiua)  FiEMlANUS  LACTArfTira,  an  eminent 
Christian  author,  who  flourished  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries.  He  was  perhaps  of  Italian 
descent,  but  studied  at  Sici;a  in  Africa,  under 
the  rhetorician  Arnobius  (q.v,).  About  300  he 
settled  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  ii)  Nicomedia. 
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He  waa  invited  to  Gaul  hy  ConetaDtine  the 
Great  (312-318  aj).),  to  act  as  tutor  to  hie  eon 
Crispus,  and  is  supposud  to  have  died  at  Treves 
about  325  or  330.  Lactantius'  principal  wotIe 
is  his  Divinarum  InatitutiotKtm  Libri  TII,  an 
introduction  to  Christianity,  a  production  of 
both  a  polemical  and  an  apologetic  character. 
The  first  three  books  criticize  heathen  views; 
the  last  four  maintain  that  apart  from  Chris- 
tianity true  wisdom  and  true  virtue  are  not  to 
be  foitnd.  In  his  middle  and  later  life  he  was 
an  ardent  Christian,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  paganism  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up ; 
but  his  tendencies  seem  to  have  been  towards 
Manichsism  and  certain  views  held  as  unortho- 
dox by  t-lie  Churcli.  Among  his  other  writings 
are  treatises,  De  Ira  Dei  and  De  Mortibus  Per- 
secutorum  (the  latter,  however,  may  be  from 
another's  hand).  Some  elegies  have  aliio  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  erroneously.  Hie  style  is 
remarkable  and  has  deservedly  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  the  Christian  Cicero.  He  was,  be- 
sides, a  man  of  very  considerable  learning,  but, 
as  he  appears  not  to  have  become  a  Christian 
till  he  was  advanced  in  years,  bis  religious 
opinions  are  often  ve^  crude  and  singular. 
lActantius  was  a  great  favorite  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  editio  prineept  of  this  writer  is 
one  of  the  oldest  extant  specimens  of  typography 
(Subiaco,  1465).  His  works  are  published  in 
Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  vols,  vi  and  vii 
(Paris,  1844),  and  Laubmann  and  Brandt,  Cor- 
pua  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum 
(Vienna,  18B0).  There  is  an  En^ish  translation 
ter  Fletcher  in  the  series  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  vol.  vii  (1896).  Consult  Sohanz,  Oe- 
tehichte  der  riimisohen  Litteratur,  vol.  iii  (2d 
ed.,  Munich,  1905). 

LACTABIN,  Llk'tA-rln.    See  CASEIN. 

LACTASK    See  Enztme. 

LACTATES.    See  Lactic  Acid. 

LACTEAL  (from  Lat.  lacteus,  milky,  from 
lac,  Gk.  7<l\a,  gala,  milk),  or  Chtlifeboub 
Vessel.  One  of  the  lymphatic  (q.v.)  vessels  of 
the  small  intestine,  which  absorb  or  take  up  the 
chyle.  They  were  discovered  in  1622  by  Aselll 
(q.v.)  and  received  their  name  from  conveying 
the  milklike  product  of  digestion,  •the  cnyle 
(q.v.),  during  the  digestive  process,  to  the  tho- 
racic duct  (q.v.),  by  which  it  is  transmitted  to 
the  blood.  TTiese  vessels  commence  in  the  intes- 
tinal villi  and,  passing  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery  (q.v.),  enter  the  mesenteric  glands 
uid  finally  unite  to  form  two  or  three  large 
trunks,  which  terminate  in  the  thoracic  dnct. 

LACTIC  (from  Lat.  lac,  milk)  ACID.  A 
name  applied  to  several  organic  acids  having 
the  composition  corresponding  to  the  formula 

1.  Ordinary  lactio  acid,  or  ethylidene-Iactic 
acid,  CH,CH(OH)COOH,  is  a  characteristic 
constituent  of  sour  milk,  in  which  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Scheele  in  1780.  It  really  consists  of  a 
mixture,  or  compound,  of  equal  Quantities  of 
sarcolactic  and  levolactic  aci^  wnieh  are  de- 
scribed below.  It  to  formed,  in  general,  when- 
ever sugar  or  starch  undergoes  lactic  fermenta- 
tion in  the  presence  of  decaying  nitrogenous 
matter,  or  when  sugar  is  heated  with  alkalies. 
It  is  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  as 
well  as  in  the  brain  and  in  muscles.  It  may  be 
readily  prepared  by  keeping  a  mixture  of  cane- 
sugar  solution  and  sour  milk,  to  which  a  little 
decaying  clieese  and  some  chalk  have  been  added, 
for  two  vct^ks  ^i,  a  temperat«re  of  about  40*  C. 


(104°  F.).  The  transformation  is  caused  by  the 
activity  of  the  so-called  lactic  ferment  (^octlliM 
Jaottcus  Hueppe),  and  as  this  activity  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  medium  becomes  strongly  acid,  chalk  ' 
must  be  added  to  neutralize  the  lactic  acid  pro- 
duced. Further,  the  process  must  not  be  kept 
up  too  long,  as  another  fermentation  may  set  in, 
by  which  the  lactic  acid  would  be  transformed 
into  butyric  acid.  Lactic  acid  has  been  obtained 
perfectly  pure  by  distillation  under  very  low 
pressure.  It  forms  colorless,  hygroscopic  crys- 
tals melting  at  18°  C.  (64.4°  F.) .  The  ordinary 
pharmaceutical  product  is  an  aqueous  solution 
containing  about  75  per  cent  of  lactic  acid.  It 
has  beoi  used,  in  diluted  form,  to  dissolve  the 
membrane  in  diphtheria  and  as  an  in^edient  of 
stonachic  mixtures.  Chemically  lactic  acid,  or 
rather  each  of  its  constituents,  is  at  once  an 
acid  and  a  secondary  alcohol,  its  molecule  con- 
taining both  a  carboxyl  group  (COOH)  and  a 
secondary  alcohol  group  (CHOH).  It  is  a  com- 
paratively unstable  substance,  and  when  heated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  readily  decomposes 
into  formic  acid  and  ordinary  aldehyde,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  equation: 

CH,CH(0H)COOH  =  HCOOH  +  CH,CHO 
Lactio  Mid  Fonnic  txAA  Aldehyde 

Among  the  salts  of  lactic  acid  may  be  mentioned 
the  lactate  of  calcium,  (C,H,0,)jCa  +  5H,0, 
and  the  lactate  of  zinc,  (C,H.O,)»Zn  +  3HA 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  al- 
most insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  A  method  of 
separating  the  different  varieties  of  lactic  acid 
is  based  on  the  different  solubilities  of  their  zinc 
and  calcium  salts. 

2.  Barcolactic  acid,  or  pftralactic  acid,  is 
fouud  in  blood,  and  under  certain  conditions  in 
urine,  as  well  as  in  various  pathological  fluids; 
it  is  a  characteristic  constituent  of  muscles  and 
is  therefore  contained  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Liebig's  meat  extract.  Sarcolactic  acid  pos- 
sesses considerable  importance  from  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view.  The  ener^  of  an  active 
muscle  IS  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  acidity 
of  the  muscle;  and  as  that  acidity  is  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  formation  of  sarcolactic  acid, 
it  is  clear  that  the  production  of  muscular 
energy  is  due  largely  to  the  transformation  of 
nitrogenous  matter  into  sarcolactic  acid.  Sarco- 
lactic acid  has  precisely  the  same  chemical  prop- 
erties as  ordinary  lactic  acid,  from  which  it 
differs,  however,  in  certain  physical  properties ; 
unlike  ordinary  lactic  acid,  it  is  optically  active, 
turning  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right; 
the  BoTulnli^  of  its  zinc  and  calcium  salts  is 
different  fron  that  of  the  lactates.  Sarcolactic 
acid  may  be  prepared  from  Liebig's  meat  ex- 
tract. The  fact  that  it  forms  one-naif  of  ordi- 
nary lactic  acid  has  already  been  mentioned. 

3.  Lavorotatory -lactic  acid  may  be  obtained 
from  ordinary  lactic  acid,  of  which  it  forms  one- 
half,  by  subjecting  the  strychnine  salt  of  the 
latter  to  a  process  of  fractional  crystallization. 
The  relation  between  the  above  three  varieties 
of  lactic  acid  is  explained  by  the  theories  of 
modem  stereochemistry  (q.v.). 

4.  Ethylene-lactic  add,  or  ^-hydroxy-pro- 
pionic  acid,  CH,(OH).CH,.COOH,  often  called 
hydracrylio  add,  is  a  sour,  wrup  liquid  readily 
breaking  up  into  acrylic  acid  and  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  equation : 

CH,(OH>.CH,COOH  =  CH, :  CH.COOH  -|-  Bfi 
HydrsoryKo  add  Acrylio  md 
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Hydracrylic  acid  was  formerly  supposed  to  oc- 
cur in  the  animal  body,  but  this  has  been  shown 
to  be  incorrect. 

IiACTIO  FEBMENTATIOIT.  Sec  Febmen- 
TATiON;  Lactic  Ann. 

LAC'TOGLOBTTLIN.    See  Globuuns. 

LACTOIiASE.    See  Ekztug. 

liACTOM^TEB  (from  Lat.  lac,  milk  +  Gk. 
fUrpop,  metron,  measure).  A  special  form  of 
hydrometer  {q.v.}  used  for  determining  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  milk,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
adulteration  with  water.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  mixed  milk  from 
healthy  cows,  when  taken  at  least  12  hours  after 
milking,  will  not  fall  below  1.029.  However,  the 
lactometer  test  alone  is  far  from  being  reliable. 
Seo  Milk  Adulteration. 

LACrroaE.   see  SuoABS. 

LACmrCA'^IUlI  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  lac- 
tuca,  lettuce,  from  lac,  milk).  A  drug  consisting 
of  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Lactuca  virosa 
(natural  order  Composite),  or  lettuce.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  market  in  two  forms.  The  English 
lactucarium  is  in  irregular  pieces  the  size  of  a 
pea,  while  the  German  variety  is  in  pieces  about 
1  inch  by  %  inch  in  measurement.  It  is  dark 
brown  or  light  yellowish  brown,  with  a  faintly 
narcotic  odor  and  bitter  taste.  The  chief  coii- 
stituents  of  lactucarium  are  lactucon,  lactuciUf 
and  lactucic  acid.  It  owes  its  efficiency  to  & 
crystalllzable  bitter  principle,  lactucin,  probably 
fl«t  discovered  by  Aubergier.  It  is  a  very  feeble 
antispasmodic  and  hypnotic.  It  has  been  called 
lettuce  opium  and  in  the  form  of  sirup  was  once 
popular.  There  is  also  an  official  tincture  of 
the  drug. 

LACUITAB  (Iiat.  lacunar,  panel,  from  la- 
cuna, pit,  from  tacugf  lake).  A  sunken  panel  or 
coffer  in  a  ceiling  or  in  the  soRIt  of  a  classio 
cornice.  The  ceiling  of  the  Parthenon  portico 
affords  examples  of  the  lacunar  in  antiquity. 
Tlie  ceilings  of  many  Christian  churches  were 
BO  decorated  during  the  Benaissance — as,  e.g., 
the  gilt  ceiling  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Some.  The  word  is  synonymous  with  caisson, 
but  some  authorities  restrict  its  use  to  panels  in 
horizontal  ceilings,  employing  coffer  and  caisson 
to  designate  sunken  panels  in  vaults,  arches, 
and  domes,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  or  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  Lacunars  are  seldom  found  ex- 
cept in  Roman,  Renaiasance,  and  modem  neo- 
clucisic  biiildinga, 

LA'CUS  BENA'CXTS.    See  Gabda, 

LACUS  LA'BrOG.    See  CoMO,  Lake. 

LACUS  LEMAinJS,  or  LEMANHTTS. 
See  Geneva,  Lake. 

LACUS  LUCRimTS.    See  LucBmo,  Lake. 

LACTTS  NEU'OBEH'SIS.    See  Nemi. 

LACTTS  SBVTITUS.   See  Ibeo,  Lake. 

LACUS  VEBBADITS,  or  Vebban'itus.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  lake  now  known  as  Lago 
Maggiore.   See  Maqoiobe,  Lake. 

LACT,  Wb6,  Fbanz  MoBrrz.  An  Austrian 
field  marshal.    See  Lasct,  Fbanz  Mobitz. 

LACY,  Huaii  DE  (?-1186).  One  of  the  Eng- 
lish conquerors  of  Ireland.  He  was  probably  a 
son  of  Gilbert  de  Lacy  and  before  1 163  was  in 
possession  of  his  father's  estates.  In  October, 
1171,  he  went  over  to  Ireland  with  Henry  II 
and  soon  was  playing  an  important  rOle.  He 
received  the  grant  of  Meath  and  was  also  in 
charge  of  Dublin  Castle.  While  Governor  of 
Ireland,  he  was  accused  of  seeking  to  become 
King  of  Ireland,  having  married  in  1181  the 
daughter  of  Roderic,  King  of  Connaught.  But 


whatever  his  intentions  were,  before  they  could 
be  realized  he  was  murdered  by  a  native  (July 
25,  1186). 

LACY,  John  (T-1681).  An  English  actor 
and  playwright.  He  began  his  Iiondon  life  in 
1631,  as  apprentice  to  John  Ogilby,  a  dancing 
master;  held  a  commission  in  the  Royalist  army 
during  the  Civil  War;  after  the  Restoration  be- 
came a  favorite  actor;  played  Tcagiic  in  How- 
ard's Committee  and  was  the  original  Bayes  in 
Buckingham's  Rehearsal  (1671).  His  experi- 
ences as  soldier  he  turned  to  good  account  in 
The  Old  Troop,  a  farce.  Consult  his  Dramatic 
Works  (London,  187.5),  with  memoir  and  notes. 

LADAKH,  lA-dnk'.  A  district  in  the  east- 
central  part  of  Kashmir  (q.v.),  British  India, 
forming  part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus, 
between  the  Western  Himalayas  and  the  Kara- 
korum  Range  (Map:  India,  CI).  The  area  of 
Ladakh  proper  is  about  8000  square  miles,  but 
the  name  is  applied  to  a  wider  region.  Pop., 
(with  Mansir),  1911,  186,856.  The  whole  dis- 
trict is  highly  elevated,  ranging  from  9000  to 
14,000  feet,  and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  lofty 
moimtain  spurs,  with  narrow  valleys  between 
them.  The  air  is  exceedingly  dry,  and  the 
climate  is  severe,  with  enormous  variations  in 
temperature.  Good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  mil- 
let, and  budcwheat  are  raised.  The  mineral 
products  are  sulphur,  iron,  borax,  silver,  and 
gold;  woolen  manufactures  are  important.  The 
transit  trade  is  extensive,  being  carried  mostly 
on  mules  and  sheep.  The  capital  is  Leh.  La- 
dakh was  originally  a  province  of  Tibet,  after 
which  it  was  for  a  time  independent  until  1839, 
in  which  year  it  was  annexed  to  Kashmir.  Con- 
sult Sir  Francis  Edward  Younghusband,  Kaek- 
mir  {London,  Iflll),  and  Arthur  Neve,  Thirty 
Tears  in  Kashmir  (New  York,  1913). 

LASAKHI,  U-dHk'h^.  The  natives  of  La- 
dakh. They  are  reputed  to  be  peaceful  and  in- 
dustrious. Some  of  their  settlements  are  14,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Their  dress  is  peculiar  in 
several  respects,  and  their  women  paint  their 
faces  in  Indian  fashion.  They  speak  an  Aryan 
dialect  closely  related  to  Kashmiri,  but  are 
thought  by  some  authorities  to  have  a  large 
strain  of  "Mongolian  blood.  The  Ladakhi  are 
Buddhists,  with  an  interesting  folk  religion  be- 
hind the  adopted  one.  The  folk  poetry  of  the 
Ladakhi  is  ertensive.  A  brief  collection  of  La- 
dakhi proverbs  has  been  published  by  Rev.  H. 
Kranke,  a  missionary  at  Lch,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1900.  Consult 
K.  E.  von  Ujfalvy,  hcs  Aryens  au  Xord  et  au 
Sud  de  I'TIindou-Kouch  (Paris,  1896),  and  A. 
H.  Francke,  "A  Language  Map  of  West  Tibet," 
with  notes,  in  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Jownat, 
vol.  Ixxiii  (N.  8.,  Calcutta,  1904). 

LAT) AS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AdSas),  A  swift 
runner  of  lAConia,  of  the  fifth  century  B.O., 
whose  speed  became  so  proverbial  that  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  both  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  Consult  Gardiner,  Greek  Athletic 
Sports  and  Festivals  (London,  1910). 

LADD,  Geokoe  Tbcmbtjll  (1842-1921  ).  An 
American  psychologist  and  philosopher,  born  at 
Painesville,  Ohio.  He  graduated  from  Western 
Reserve  University  in  1864  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1809,  occupied  pasto- 
rates until  1879,  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Bowdoin  College  for  two  years,  and  from  1881 
until  his  retirement  in  ^90!i  held  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Yale.  Upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Imperial  Educational  Society  and  of^be  UniTer| 
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Bity  of  Tokyo,  he  lectured  in  Japan  in  1892  and 
1899;  in  1899-1900  be  lectured  in  India  and  in 
11)07  in  Honolnlu.  In  the  latter  year  also  he 
was  the  guest  and  unofficial  adviser  of  Prince 
Ito  in  Korea.  Numerous  honors  were  conferred 
on  him  at  home  and  abroad — he  was  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Rising  8un  (third  and  sec- 
ond class),  received  honorary  degrees  from  W^t- 
em  Reserve  and  Princeton,  and  was  president 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association  in 
1893  and  a  vice  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1911. 
His  writings  include,  besides  a  translation  of 
Lotze's  Ouilines  of  Philosophy  ( 8  vols.,  1887 ) : 
Principlea  of  Church  Polity  (1881);  Doctrime 
of  Sacred  Bcripture  (2  vols.,  1884)  -,  Practical 
Pkiloaopky  (188S);  Eltmmta  of  Physiological 
Psychology  (1887;  new  ed.,  with  R.  8.  Wood- 
worth,  1011);  What  is  the  Biblef  (1888);  In- 
troduction to  Philosophy  (1890);  Outlines  of 
Physiological  Psychology  ( 1891 )  ;  Psychology, 
Descriptive  and  Ewplanatory  ( 1894 )  ;  Philosophy 
of   Mind    { 1896)  ;    Philosophy   of  Knotoledge 

(1897)  ;    Outlutes   of   Descriptive  Psychology 

(1898)  ;  Primer  of  Psychology  (1898)  ;  Essays 
on  the  Higher  Education  (1899) ;  A  Theory  of 
Reality  (1899)  ;  Philosophy  of  Conduct  (1902)  ; 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (2  vols.,  1905)  ;  In  Korea 
icith  Marquis  Ito  (1908)  ;  Knowledge,  Life,  and 
Reality  (1909);  Rare  Days  in  Japan  (1910); 
Teacher's  Practical  Philosophy  (1911);  What 
Can  I  Knouff  (1914);  What  Ought  I  to  Dot 

(1915). 

LADDf  WlUJAU  (1778-1841).  An  American 
philanthropist  and  peace  advocate,  born  in  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  (1797), 
he  took  to  the  sea  and  came  to  be  known  as  a 
capable  New  Enffland  captain.  A  disbeliever  in 
war  for  any  purpose,  he  turned  landsman  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  and  devoted  both 
tongue  and  pea  to  preaching  nonresistance.  He 
was  president  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
editor  of  its  organ.  The  Friend  of  Peace,  after- 
ward The  Harbinger  of  Peace,  and  published  sep- 
arate addresses  to  the  peace  soeietiea  of  Maine 
(1824),  of  Blassaefausetta  (1825),  and  An  Euay 
on  the  Congress^  Nations  (1840). 

LADDER  SHELL.   See  WEimsTBAP.' 

LADEOAST,  iB'de-gAst,  Friedrtcr  (1818- 
1905).  A  German  organ  builder,  bom  at  Hoch- 
hermsdorf,  near  Rochlitz,  in  Saxony.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  with  his  elder  brother  and 
then  established  himself  at  Weissenfels  in  1840. 
He  first  became  known  through  the  cathedral 
organ  at  Mersebui^,  which  he  rebuilt  in  18&5. 
In  conjnnetion  with  his  son,  Oekar  ( 1850-  ) , 
he  built  more  than  150  organs,  most  of  them  of 
large  size.   

LADENBTTBO,  iK'den-bvrK,  Alrert  (1842- 
1911).  A  German  chemist,  bom  at  Mannheim 
and  educated  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Ghent,  and 
Paris.  He  carried  out  the  synthesis  of  the  alka- 
loid Conine  (see  Alkaloids)  and  published  a 
seriA  of  brilliant  and  justly  celebrated  papers 
on  the  constitution  of  heazeae.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  the  history  of  chemistry,  including 
Entwicklungsgesehichte  der  Chemie  in  den  letz- 
ten  hundert  Jahren  (2d  ed.,  1887).  His  popular 
writings  include :  'Naturwissenschaftliche  Vor- 
tr&ge  in  gemeinveratSndlioher  Darstellung  { 1908 ) . 

XADIES'  CATHOLIC  BENEVOLENT  AS- 
SOCIATION. A  society  of  Roman  Catholic 
women,  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
benefits  to  be  paid  to  the  families  of  members 
after  death.  It  was  organized  at  Titusville,  Pa., 


in  April,  1890,  and  received  a  charter  in  Erie 
Co.,  Pa.  The  central  office  of  the  association  is 
at  Union  City,  Pa.,  and  the  government  ia  vested 
in  a  supreme  council,  which  has  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  1914  there  were  1226  subordinate 
branches  in  existmce,  with  a  total  memborsliip 
of  147,026.  The  amount  paid  during  the  year 
to  beneficiaries  was  $1,197,040,  and  the  total 
benefits  disbursed  since  organization  amounted 
to  $11,986,234.  The  charter  is  perpetual,  and 
the  association  has  no  capital  stock,  claims  being 
provided  for  on  the  assessment  plan. 

LADIES  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOTTSE- 
HOLD.  In  Great  Britain  these  comprise  the 
mistress  of  the  robes,  the  ladies  of  the  bed* 
ehamber,  the  bedchamber  women,  and  the  maids 
of  honor.  The  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes  is 
of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  her  duty  to  reg- 
ulate the  rotation  and  times  of  attendance  of 
the  rest  of  the  ladies  of  the  household,  who  are 
all  subordinate  to  her.  She  has  the  Buperintend- 
ence  of  all  duties  connected  with  the  Isedcham- 
ber  and  the  custody  of  the  robes.  On  state  occa- 
sions she  must  see  that  the  ceremony  of,  robing 
the  Queen  is  properly  performed.  Tn  public 
ceremonials  she  accompanies  the  Queen  in  the 
same  carriage  or  walks  immediately  before  her 
Majesty.  The  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  and  the 
bedchamber  women  are  personal  attendants,  min- 
istering to  the  state  of  her  Majesty.  The  maids 
of  honor,  of  whom  there  are  nine,  are  immediate 
attendants  on  the  royal  person,  and  in  rotation 
perform  the  Anty  of  accompanying  the  Queen  on 
all  occasions. 

LADIES'  TBE8SE8.  See  Colored  Plate  of 
AuERiCAN  Orchids  with  article  Orciiid. 

LADINO,  Ut-de'nd  (from  T.iat.  Latinua,  Latin). 

1.  A  term  of  various  ethnological  applications, 
denoting  the  Romansch  dialect  and  tlie  closely 
related  dialects  spoken  in  the  Tirol  and  Friuli. 

2.  The  old  Castilian  languafre  in  Spain.  3.  A 
Hispano-Portugueae  dialect  of  Latin,  spoken  by 
Turkish  and  other  Jews.  4.  A  name  applied  in 
the  Ontral  American  States  to  the  descendants 
of  Latin-American  fathers  and  Indian  mothers. 
As  in  the  raulattoes  in  tiie  United  States,  their 
color  is  a  blend  of  the  two  races,  and  the  hair  is 
wavy. 

LADI8LAS,    Ifid^s-Igs,    or  LADISLATJS 

(Hung.  Ldszld,  and  for  the  kin^  of  Poland  and 
Bohemia  Uldssld).  The  name  of  several  kings 
of  Hungary,  of  whom  one  ruled  also  over  Po- 
land and  two  over  Bohemia. — IjADittLAS  I  the 
Saint  (died  1095)  was  the  son  of  Bila.  I  and, 
after  acquiring  fame  by  his  victories  over  the 
Cumans,  succeeded  his  brother  Gejza  as  King  of 
Hungary  in  1077.  He  subdued  the  Croatians 
(1001)  and  established  the  Christian  religion 
among  them.  He  forced  the  Cumans  likewise  to 
embrace  Christianity.  He  died  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  a  cmsade  to  the  Holy  I^tnd 
and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Celestine  III  in  1198. 
— ^La.dk&las  IV,  snrnamed  The  Cuman,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Stephen  V,  in  1272.  He  at- 
tacked the  Cumans  and  defeated  them:  but,  re- 
enforced  by  hordes  of  the  Nogai  Tatars,  they 
swept  over  Hungary  in  a  wave  of  invasion 
(1285),  and  Ladislas  was  forced  to  make  terms 
with  them.  He  adopted  some  of  their .  customs 
and  put  away  his  wife  to  marry  one  of  their 
princesses.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  Cuman  in 
1290. — Ladislas  (Uladislas),  King  of  Hungary 
(1440-^4)  and  Poland  (1434-44).  See  Ladis- 
las III,  King  of  Poland. — ^Lasislas  VZ  (V)* 
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PosTHtTHUS,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
He  waa  the  posthumous  son  of  Albert  II,  the 
tiiird  Hapsburff  King  of  Germany,  by  Elizabeth, 
the  heiress  ot  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  was 
bom  in  1440.  He  was  King  of  Bohania  from 
his  birth  and  at  the  age  of  five  was  made  King 
of  Hungary.  His  guardian,  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick in  (of  the  house  of  Austria),  would  not 
allow  him  to  repair  to  hig  realms  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  about  13  years.  The  great 
general  Jfinoa  Hunyady  ((]|.v.)  conducted  the 
government  of  Hungary  during  the  minority  of 
Ladislas,  while  in  Bohemia  the  government 
passed  into  tiie  hands  of  George  Podiebrad 
(q.T.).  Ladislas  died  in  1467,  in  his  eighteenth 
year.— Ladislas  ( Uladislas)  VII  ( VI )  was 
elected  King  of  Hungary  in  1490,  19  years  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  He  died 
in  1616  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  II. 
His  daughter  Anna  married  Ferdinand  I  of 
Hapsburg.  Consult:  Szalay,  Oeschichte  Un- 
gama,  vols.  i~iii  (Ger.  trans.,  Budapest,  1SG6-- 
73 ) ;  Horvfith,  Oeschichte  Ungams,  vol.  i  ( Ger. 
trans.,  Budapest,  1876) ;  VAmbfry,  Bungary 
(New  York,  1894). 

T.ADTWT.AB,  or  lADISIAPS  (cl370-1414). 
King  of  Naples  from  1386  to  1414,  of  the  house 
of  Anjou.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  III  (of 
Durazzo)  and  on  his  father's  death  succeeded 
to  the  crown  under  the  regency  of  his  mother. 
From  the  beginning  he  was  forced  to  contend 
against  a  faction  among  the  nobility,  led  by  the 
powerful  family  of  Sanseverini,  who  set  up  Louis 
II  of  Anjon  as  a  rival  candidate  for  the  throne. 
In  1391  Louis  invaded  Naples,  but  after  eight 
years  of  warfare  was  driven  out  by  Ladislas, 
who  from  an  early  age  had  evinced  remarkable 
military  talents  and  a  restless  energy.  He  had 
succeeded,  besides,  in  gaining  the  support  of 
Pope  Boniface  IX  and  winning  over  the  Angevin 
party.  Once  freed  from  his  rival,  Ladislas 
turned  upon  the  turbulent  nobility  and  crushed 
them  into  nonresistance.  He  then  gave  his  at* 
tention  tb  foreign  conquests,  for  which  central 
Italy,  rent  by  the  great  schism,  offered  a  fair 
Add.  Playing  both  witii  the  Pope  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  he  succeeded  in  inciting  the 
populace  against  Innocent  VII,  who  in  1405  was 
forced  to  flee  from  the  city;  but  Ladislas'  at- 
tempt to  gain  poBBesaion  of  the  city  failed,  and 
in  1406  he  was  forced  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Pope.  In  1408  he  made  himself  master  of 
Rome  without  meeting  resistance,  and  forced 
Gregory  XII  to  sell  to  nim  for  25,000  florins  the 
States  of  tile  Oiurcb  with  Rome  itself.  In  1409 
a  league  was  formed  against  him  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander V,  Florence,  Siena,  Bologna,  and  I^Auis 
of  Anjou,  and  in  the  following  year  Ladislas 
was  expelled  from  Rome.  The  war  against  the 
King  of  Naples  was  carried  on  vigorously  by 
Pope  John  XXITI,  whose  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paolo  Orsini,  defeated  Ladislas  at  Roc 
casecca  in  May,  1411,  The  King,  nevertheless, 
succeeded  in  detaching  Florence  from  the  al- 
liance and  made  his  peace  with  the  Pope.  This 
was  but  to  gain  time.  In  June,  1413,  he  took 
Rome  and  compelled  John  XXIII  to  flee.  His 
plans  for  establishing  a  powerful  Italian  king- 
dom seemed  well  on  ttie  way  towards  realization 
when  he  was  struck  down  by  disease  and  died  at 
Castelnuovo,  Aug.  6,  1414.  In  1403  he  had 
been  crowned  King  of  Hungary  at  Zara.  a  title 
which  had  soon  to  be  laid  down.  Consult  Man- 
dell  Crcighton,  Bistort/  of  the  Papacy,  vol.  i 
(London,  1882),  and  Gregorovius,  Bintorji  of 


the  City  of  Rome  m  the  Middle  Agee^  toL  vi 

(ib.,  1898). 

LADISLAS,  or  VLADISLAV,  vU-dlsnif. 
The  name  of  several  kings  of  Poland. — Ladis- 
las I,  sumamed  Lokietkk  (the  short)  (1260- 
1333),  was  the  son  of  Duke  Casimir  of  Cuiavia 
and  in  1288  made  himself  King  of  Poland  with 
the  assistance  of  a  party  among  the  nobility. 
He  waa  compelled,  however,  to  wage  war  against 
the  Duke  of  Silesia  and  the  King  of  Bohemia 
and  was  driven  by  the  latter  from  the  country. 
After  the  death  of  the  Bohemian  King  Venceslas 
in  1305.  be  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  Cracow  and  in  1312  completely  cruslied  his 
enemies,  thus  reuniting  the  Polish  territories 
under  his  rule.  In  1320  he  was  crowned  King 
of  Poland,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  The 
marriage  of  his  son  Casimir  with  Anna,  daugh- 
ter, of  Gedimin,  Prince  of  Lithuania,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  union  of  that  country  with 
Poland.— Ladislas  II  (1348-1434)  was  the  son 
of  Olgerd,  Prince  of  Lithuania,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1377,  being  known  before  his  acqui- 
sition of  the  Polish  throne  as  Jagello.  In  1380 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  adopted  the 
name  of  Ladislas,  and  married  Hedwig,  heiress 
of  Louis  the  Great,  King  of  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, ascending  the  throne  as  Ladislas  II.  He 
became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  ruled 
over  Poland  until  1572.  (See  Jaoixloss.)  His 
efi'orts  were  directed  towards  preserving  the 
union  between  Lithuania  and  Poland  and  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  latter  country.  He 
carried  on  long  wars  against  the  Teutonic 
knighta  and  in  1410  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  them  at  Tannenberg.  He  founded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cracow  in  1400. — ^Ladislas  III  (1424- 
44)  was  the  son  of  Ladislas  II  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1434,  assuming  personal  charge  of 
the  government  in  1439.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  elected  King  of  Hungary,  hut  was  com- 
pelled to  make  good  his  title  by  force  of  arms 
against  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  monarch, 
Albert  II,  who  claimed  the  throne  for  her  son, 
Ladislag  Posthumus,  bom  after  the  father's 
death.  In  1442  he  married  Elizabeth,  who  died 
three  days  after  the  wedding.  Under  the  great 
Ilunyady  (q.v.)  the  Hungarian  armies  were  suc- 
cessful for  a  time  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Turks;  but  at  Varna,  on  Nov.  10,  1444,  the  Hun- 
garian army  was  overwhelmed  and  the  King  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  nobility  perished. — Lad- 
islas IV  (1595-1648)  was  the  son  of  Sigismund 
III.  In  1610  he  was  elected  Czar  by  a  part  of 
the  Russian  nobility  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Moscow;  but  his  fatlier's  ambition  to  bring 
Russia  under  the  Polish  crown  led  to  a  nationtd 
uprising,  and  Ladislas  was  expelled  from  Mos- 
cow in  1612.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1632 
and  carried  on  war  with  marked  success  against 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  He  sought  to  vin- 
dicate the  royal  power  against  the  powerful 
nobility,  but  with  little  success.  The  last  years 
of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  a  formidable  up- 
rising of  the  Cossacks  under  Bogdan  Chmiel- 
nicki  (q.v.). 

LADLEWOOD.  A  South  African  tree.  See 
Hartoota. 

LADUIRAULT,  Iftd'me'rfi',  I^uis  Ren« 
Paul  de  (1808-98).  A  French  general.  He  waa 
horn  at  Montmorillon  in  the  Department  of 
Rhfine,  entered  the  array  in  1R31.  served  in 
Africa,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian  war 
at  Melegnano  and  Solferino  (1850).  and,  as 
commander  of  the  Fourth  Army  Co^,  was  or- 
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aered  to  defend  the  lines  between  Metz  and 
Thionville,  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Prus- 
sia. He  was  with  Bazaine  in  Metz  and  went  a 
prisoner  to  Germany.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Commune  (see  Cohuune)  Ladmirault  was  made 
commander  of  the  troops  ordered  to  take  Paris. 
On  May  22  he  forced  an  entrance  into  the  dty 
by  the  Porte  Saint-Ouen,  the  following  day 
gained  possession  of  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
and  thence,  with  obstinate  fighting  on  both 
sides,  took  possession  of  the  city  part  by  part. 
On  July  1,  1871,  he  was  made  military  gover- 
nor of  Paris.  From  1876  to  1891  Ladmirault 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

IiADOOA,  IliM6-gft.  The  largest  lake  of 
Europe,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Russia,  its  southwest  comer  being  40  miles  east 
of  St.  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia,  D  2).  It  is 
bounded  by  Finland  and  the  governmenta  of  8t. 
Petersburg  and  Olonetz.  It  is  129  miles  from 
north  to  south,  81  miles  from  east  to  west,  585 
miles  in  circumference,  and  covers  an  area  of 
somewhat  over  7000  square  miles.  The  south 
shore  is  a  low,  bowlder -strewn  region  of  glacial 
OTtgin,  while  the  north  shore  is  steep  with  gran- 
ite cliffs.  The  depth  in  the  southern  and  central 
|>art8  is  less  than  300  feet,  while  in  the  north 
it  is  mostly  over  400  feet  and  occasionally 
reaches  about  800  feet.  Its  water  is  cold,  but 
abounds  in  fish.  It  is  fed  by  a  number  of 
streams,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Svir,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Onega,  and  the  Volkhov  from 
Lake  Ilmen,  and  has  for  its  outlet  the  Neva. 
Navigation  on  the  lake  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger,  owing  to  the  numerous  shal- 
lows, sand  tuuikB,  and  hiddm  rocks.  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  nortiiem  terminal  of  the  great  water 
system  which  connects  the  Caspian  Sea  with 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  through  the  Volga,  and  the 
three  feeders  of  the  Ladoga,  the  Volkhov,  the 
Siaa,  and  the  Svir,  gives  the  lake  great  commer- 
cial importance,  and,  in  order  to  make  it  avail* 
able  for  navigation,  a  number  of  canals  have 
been  constructed  along  its  south  and  southeast 
■bores.  The  diief  of  these  are  the  Ladoga  Canal, 
about  70  miles  long  (1718-31),  connecting  the 
Neva  with  the  Volldiov;  the  new  Ladoga  Canal, 
Timuing  parallel  to  the  former;  and  the  Sias 
and  the  Svir  canals,  connecting  the  mouths  of 
these  two  rivers  with  the  Ladoga  Canal.  These 
canals  are  navigated  annually  by  thousands  of 
vessels  and  rafts.  The  lake  is  also  connected 
by  water  with  the  White  Sea  and  is  ice-free  on 
the  average  for  191  days  in  the  year,  from  May 
to  October.  The  most  interesting  of  its  numer- 
ous islets  are  Valaam  and  Konevetz,  both  occu- 
pied by  monasteries,  the  former  being  among 
the  most  popuhir  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Russia. 
The  chief  towns  on  the  lake  are  the  famous  for- 
tress of  Schlttsselburg,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Neva  and  Novaya  Ladoga,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Volkhov. 

LADOGA  STABAYA,  WiH-gk  atk-rlk'yt. 
A  town  of  Russia.   See  Starata  Ladoga. 

UkDBOKE  (l&-dr6n',  8p.  pron.  lA-drO^) 
ISLASnDS,  Maki&va  or  Mabunhe  Islands. 
A  group  of  idands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  belong- 
ing, wtt^  the  exception  of  Guam  (q.v.),  the 
southernmost  and  largest,  to  Germany  (Map: 
Australasia,  G  1).  They  are  situated  between 
lat.  13"  N.  and  21°  N.  and  between  long.  144° 
E.  and  146°  E.,  about  1600  miles  east  of  the 
Philippines.  They  are  disposed  in  a  row-  from 
north  to  south;  their  number  is  about  16,  of 
which  eight,  including  Guam*  are  inhabited; 


their  aggregate  area  is  about  440  square  miles. 
The  largest  islands,  next  to  Guam,  are  Saipan, 
Tinian,  and  Rota,  aU  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  group,  those  in  the  nortli  being  only  small 
volcanic  islets,  and  all  of  them  mountainous. 
The  climate  is  humid,  but  moderately  warm  and 
not  unhealthful.  The  coconut  and  breadfruit 
trees  are  indigenous,  but  rice,  sugar,  maize, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  cultivated.  The 
native  fauna  is  very  poor,  including  no  mammals 
except  a  few  rats  and  bats  and  hardly  any  rep- 
tiles or  insects.  All  the  domestic  animals  of 
Europe,  however,  have  been  imported  and  thrive 
there.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  consisted  of 
Chamorros,  a  tribe  of  Micronesians;  they  de- 
creased rapidly  after  the  Spanish  occupation, 
and  Tagaloga  were  imported  from  the  Philip- 
pines, who  mixed  with  and  almost  supplanted 
the  earlier  race.  The  source  of  the  megalithle 
monuments,  principally  found  on  Tinian  as  par- 
allel rows  of  evenly  spaced  pillars  with  bowl- 
shaped  capitals,  is  still  in  doubt;  some  authori- 
ties regard  them  as  quite  recent,  but  in  general 
they  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  prehistoric  race 
in  the  Pacific  who  built  so  many  structures.  ( See 
Mboauthio  MoKniKBNTS.)  In  1904  the  popu- 
lation of  the  islands  numbered  2646,  exclusive 
of  Guam,  whose  population  was  (1912)  12,617. 
They  were  discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan,  who 
named  them  Ladrones  (Sp.,  robbers)  on  account 
of  the  thieving  propensities  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  were  settled  in  1637  by  Spanish  Jesuit 
missionaries,  who  called  them  the  Mariana 
Islands.  As  a  result  of  the  Spanish- American 
War,  the  island  of  Guam  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1898,  and  the  remaining  islands,  to- 
gether with  the  Carolines,  were  sold  to  Germany 
in  1899  for  25,000,000  pesetas  ($4,875,000). 
During  tile  European  War  which  began  in  1014 
Japan  occupied  the  Ladrone  Islands  for  strate- 
gical purposes.  (See  Was  IN  EuBOPE.)  The  La- 
drones  form  a  division  of  the  German  New 
Guinea  Protectorate;  the  seat  of  administration 
is  on  the  island  of  Saipan. 

LADTBIBD  (lady,  with  reference  to  Our 
Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary  +  bird,  perhaps  a  vari- 
ant of  bug),  or  Ladtbuq.  A  beetle  of  the  fam- 
ily Coccinellidfe.  Ladybirds  are  pretty  little 
beetles,  well  known  to  every  one,  often  of  a  bril- 
liant red  or  yellow  color,  with  black,  red,  white, 
or  yellow  spots,  the  number  and  distribution  of 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  different  species. 
The  form  is  nearly  hemispherical,  the  under- 
surface  being  very  flat,  the  thorax  and  head 
small;  the  anteniue  are  short  and  terminate  in 
a  triangular  club;  the  lega  are  short.  When 
handled,  these  insects  emit  from  their  joints  a 
yellowi^  fluid  having  a  disagreeable  smell.  They 
and  their  larvie  feed  chiefly  on  scale  insects  and 
plant  lice,  in  devouring  which  they  are  very  use- 
ful to  agricultiu*ists  and  fruit  growers.  They 
deposit  their  eggs  under  the  leaves  of  plants  on 
which  the  larve  are  to  find  their  food,  and  Gie 
larvffi  run  about  in  pursuit  of  aphids.  Lady- 
birds are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  immense  num- 
bers, which,  from  ignorance  of  their  usefulness, 
have  sometimes  been  r^;arded  with  a  kind  of 
superstitious  dread. 

Ladybirds  are  great  benefactors  to  the  Ameri- 
can fruit  growers.  An  Australian  ladybird  {Ve- 
dalia,  or  yovius,  cardinalia )  was  introduced 
in  1886,  to  feed  on  the  cottony  euahion  scale  of 
the  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  California,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  it  practically  ext^minatad 
the  pest.    It  has  since  been  introduced  with 
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•qual  Buccens  into  South  Africa,  Portugal,  Egjrpt, 
and  Italy,  where  it  has  exterminated  the  Bame 
scale  or  a  congeneric  species.  The  two-spotted 
ladybird  (Coccinella  bipunctata),  a  black  beetle 
with  two  red  spots,  which  occurs  all  over  the 
United  States,  la  also  of  inestimable  value  in 
protecting  vegetation  from  plant  lice  and  scale 
and  otlier  insects.  One  genua  of  ladybirds  ( Epi- 
lachna)  is  herbivorous  and  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  the  squash,  puinpkin,  melon,  bean,  and  other 
plants.  Consult:  T.  L.  Casey,  ^'Revision  of  the 
American  Cocci  nellidw,'*  in  Journal  of  New  York 
Entomological  Society  (New  York,  1890)  ;  L.  O. 
Howard,  "Beneficial  Work  of  Hyperaspis  sig- 
nata,"  in  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Division  of  Entomology,  Butletin  (N.  a., 
26,  Washington,  1900) ;  C.  L.  Marlatt,  "Prelim- 
inary Report  on  the  Importation  and  Present 
Status  of  the  Asiatic  Ladybird,"  in  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of 
Entomology,  Bulletin  (n.  a.,  37,  ib.,  1902)  ;  id., 
"Predatory  Insects  which  Affect  the  Usefulness 
of  Scale-Feeding  Coecinellidie,"  in  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Entomol- 
ogy,  Bulletin  {v.  a.,  37,  lb.,  1902).  See  Colored 
Plate  of  iNSEcm  

IiADT  BOnNTZFTTL.  In  Farqahar'a  Beawf 
Stratagem,  an  old  gentlewoman  with  benevolent 
instincts,  who  devotes  herself  to  the  curing  of 
maladies.  The  name  is  used,  sometimes  with  the 
added  idea  of  condescension,  to  denote  a  woman 
who  dispenses  relief  or  favors  in  a  community. 

LAST  CHAPXIL.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Our  Lady).  It  was  generally  an 
elongation  of  the  choir  eastward  of  the  church, 
directly  behind  the  high  altar,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  aisles  of  the  choir.  In  a  number  of  impor- 
tant cases,  however,  it  was  a  detached  building, 
though  connected  by  a  passage  with  the  choir, 
as  at  Gloucester.  In  either  ease  it  was  often 
the  most  richly  decorated  part  of  the  church. 
Its  use  was  most  extensive  in  England,  where 
nearly  all  the  cathedrals  and  great  abbey 
churches  had  lady  chapels.  Henry  VII's  chapel 
at  Westminster  was  originally  designed  to  be 
the  lady  chapel  of  that  abbey.  A  very  beautiful 
Pranch  example  is  the  lady  chapel  of  the  church 
of  St.  Germer-de-Fly.  That  of  the  cathedral  o^ 
St.  Patrick  at  New  York  is  a  notable  American 
example. 

IiADT  CBAB.  A  local  name  of  the  lar^ 
edible  crab  {Callineetea  haatatus)  of  the  Ameri- 
can Atlantic  coast,  due  to  the  dim  outline  on  its 
back  of  a  woman's  head  and  shoulders.  As 
other  crabs  (notably  Plationychus  ocellatus)  are 
similarly  marked,  they  have  also  received  the 
same  name.   See  Cbab. 

ItADT  DAT.  In  England,  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  occurs  on 
the  25tli  of  March  and  has  by  custom  become 
one  of  the  regular  quarter  days  on  which  rent  is 
generally  made  payable. 

LADT  FERN  (Asplenium  filiis-feemina) .  A 
beautiful  fern  common  in  moist  woods  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  with  bipinnate  frtmds  some- 
times 2  feet  long.-  The  whole  plant  has  an  ex- 
tremely graceful  appearance.  It  is  said  to  pos- 
sess the  same  anthelmintic  properties  as  the 
male  fern  (Aspidium  fHiw-mas). 

LADYFISH.  A  shapely  and  very  beautiful 
flah  (Albula  vulpes).  representing  alone  the 
family  Albulidse,  allied  to  the  tarpons  and  moon- 
eyes and  found  in  all  tropical  seas.  It  is  ly^ 
to  3  feet  long  and  is  brilliantly  silvery,  faintly 
streaked,  and  becoming  olivaceous  along  the 


back.  In  Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies  It  is 
called  boneflsh  or  banana  fish  and  sold  for  food, 
although  not  very  good.  Gilbert  says  that  the 
young  pass  through  a  metamorphosis  analogous 
to  that  of  conger  eela.  For  a  period  they  are 
elongate,  band-shaped,  and  have  very  small  heads 
and  loose,  transparent  tissues.  Afterward  they 
gradually  become  shorter  and  more  compact. 
This  fish  is  very  common  in  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

LADT  OF  ENOItAND.  A  name  given  to 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I  and  mother  of 

Henry  II. 

LADT  OP  LTONS,  The.  A  play  by  Bulwer- 
Lytton  (1838).  The  play  was  originally  called 
The  Adventurer  and  was  suggested  by  a  story 
called  The  Bellotrs  Mender. 

"LADY  OF  MERCY,  Obdbr  of  Oub.  A  Span- 
ish order  founded  in  1383  by  Pedro  Nolasco, 
the  tutor  of  James  I  of  Ara^on.  (In  the 
order's  chronicles  the  date  is  given  as  1218.) 
Sometimes  ealled  in  the  early  days  the  Order 
of  St.  Eulalia.  In  1235  Gregory  IX  approved 
the  order,  which  was  instituted  to  redeem 
Christian  captives  from  among  the  Moors;  each 
knight  at  his  inauguration  vowing  that,  if  neces- 
sary for  their  ransom,  he  would  remain  himself 
a  captive  in  their  stead.  In  1318  dissensions 
arose  in  the  order,  and  a  part  of  the  knights 
joined  the  Order  of  Monteaa,  The  order  ex- 
tended to  Italy,  France,  Ireland,  and  Africa, 
and,  abandoning  its  original  purpose,  became  a 
missionary  order,  especially  in  South  America. 
A  third  order  for  women  was  founded  in  1265 
and  extended  later  to  South  America,  Ireland, 
and  South  Africa.  Some  of  the  sisters  did 
excellent  services  as  nurses  at  Mafeking  during 
the  Boer  War.  Consult  Helmbucher,  Orden  und 
Kongregationen,  vol.  ii  (Paderbom,  1907). 

LADT  OF  HONTESA,  mdn-tfi'sA,  Obder  ow 
Our.  An  Aragoneae  order  founded  by  King 
James  of  Aragon,  who  had  urged  Pope  Clem- 
ent V  to  allow  him  to  employ  all  the  estates 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Templars  within  his 
territory  for  the  benefit  of  this  new  knightly 
order  intended  to  protect  Christians  i^inst  the 
Moors.  His  request  was  acceded  tn  by  the 
following  Pope,  John  XXII,  in  1316,  who  granted 
him  for  this  purpose  all  the  estates  of  the 
Templars  and  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  situ- 
ated in  Valencia.  Out  of  these  was  founded  the 
new  order,  which  King  James  named  after  the 
town  and  castle  of  Montesa,  which  he  assigned 
as  its  headquarters.  In  1309  the  Order  of  St. 
George  of  Alfama  was  united  to  Montesa.  In 
1687  the  crown  t>ecame  grand  master.  The 
order  was  abolished  in  1872,  but  reinstitnted  in 
1S74.  The  order  is  now  conferred  merely  as  a 
mark  of  royal  favor,  though  the  provisions  of 
its  statutes  are  still  nominally  observed  in  new 
creations.  The  badge  is  a  red  cross,  edged  with 
gold;  the  costume,  a  long  white  woolen  mantle, 
decorated  with  a  cnna  on  the  left  breast.  Con- 
sult Beimbueher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen, 
vol.  ii  (Paderbom,  1007). 

LADT  OF  8HAL0TT',  The.  The  heroine  of 
a  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Tennyson  (1832). 

LADT  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK,  ft-rStfe'tuk, 
The.  A  tale  by  W.  D.  Howells,  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlantic  in  1878-70. 

LADT  OF  THE  LAKE,  The.  A  poem  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott   (1810).    This  is  the  most 

fiopular  of  Scott's  long  narrative  poems.  It  took 
ts  name  from  the  heroine,  Ellen  Douglas,  vhoaa 
home  is  on  an  island  in  Loch  Katrine. 
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LADT  OB  TH£  TIOEBP  Thc.  A  short 
story  by  F.  R.  Stocktoo  (1884),  which  gained 
great  popularity  from  the  unsolved  problem 
presented  at  its  close.  The  title  has  become  a 
commoD  phrase  denoting  a  dilemma. 
.  XiABT'S  FBIEND.  The  name  given  to  an 
officer  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  a  wife  a^inst  whom  a  divorce  bill  was 
pending  in  Parliament,  by  seeing  that  no  hilt 
of  divorce  passed  until  provision  by  alimony 
bad  been  made  by  the  husband.  The  office 
became  obsolete  in  1857,  on  the  transfer  of  the 
practice  of  granting  divorces  from  Parliamrait 
to  the  courts  of  justice. 

LADY'S-MANTLB  (mantle  of  Our  Lady; 
80  called  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves),  Al- 
cketnilltt.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
family  Bosaces.  The  common  lady's-mantle 
{Alchemilla  viUgarit)  is  abundant  on  banks  and 
in  European  pastures.  Its  root  leaves  are  large, 
plaited,  many-lobed,  and  serrated  -,  its  flowers, 
in  corymbose  terminal  clusters,  usually  yellow- 
ish green.  Still  more  beautiful  is  the  Alpine 
lady'e-Diantle  (Alchemilla  alpitM),  whici)  grows 
on  mountains  and  has  digitate  serrated  leaves, 
white  and  satiny  beneath.  A  common  European 
plant  of  very  humble  growth  and  unpretending 
appearance,  field  lady's-mantle,  or  parsley  piert 
(Alchemilla  arvenaia),  found  in  pastures  and 
introduced  into  the  eastern  United  States,  is  an 
astringent  and  diuretic,  said  to  be  sometimes 
useful  in  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder  by  pro- 
ducing a  large  secretion  of  lithic  acid.  It  is, 
however,  not  ofljcinal. 

IiAa>TSKITH.  A  town  and  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  the  Province  of 
Natal,  South  Africa,  on  the  Klip  River,  189 
miles  west-northwest  of  Durban,  at  the  junction 
of  two  railways  entering  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  colonies  ( Map :  Africa,  H  7 )  • 
Pop.,  1911,  5340.  Prior  to  the  Transvaal  War 
of  1899-1902  it  was  chosen  as  a  depot  for  mili- 
tary stores  and  supplies— a  choice  which  has 
been  condemned  as  a  strategical  error  and  which 
considerably  prolonged  the' war.  In  its  defense 
9000  English  troops  under  General  White  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  118  days  from  Nov.  2,  1899, 
until  relieved  General  Buller  on  Feb.  28,  1900. 
It  has  large  railway  shopsj  a  good  water  supply^ 
and  electric  light. 

ItABYSKITH.  A  city  in  the  Nanaimo  Dis- 
trict, Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  on  Oyster  harbor,  east  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island,  and  on  the  Esquimau  and 
Nanaimo  Railway,  18  miles  by  rail  southeast 
by  south  of  Nanaimo  (Map:  British  Columbia, 
D  5).  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ferries 
freight  trains  to  Ladysmith  from  Vancouver, 
and  the  trains  arc  transferred  to  the  Esquimalt 
and  Nanaimo  Railway.  The  industrial  estab- 
lishments include  a  copper  smelter,  stove  works, 
brewery,  boat-building  works,  shingle  mill,  and 
aSrated-water  works.  The  Extension  Coal 
Mines  are  located  near  Ladysmith.  Tlie  city 
owns  its  electric-lighting  plant  and  water  works. 
Pop.,  1911,  3295. 

LADT'S-SLIPPEB,  or  Moccasin  Floweb 
(so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  laboUum), 
Cypripedium.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Orchidacete,  of  wide  distribution  throughout  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  except  Africa  and 
Australia.  Cypripedium  insigne  is  a  native  of 
Nepal;  Cyprip^ium  dehile  of  Japan;  Cypri- 
pedium aalceolua  of  Europe,  where  It  Is  the  only 


species.  In  North  America  there  are  about  10 
species,  of  which  Cypripedium  hirsutum,  the 
showy  lady's-slipper,  a  plant  2  feet  high,  is 
the  most  conspicuous,  and  Cypripedium  acaule, 
the  stemless  or  pink  lady's-slipper,  is  the  most 
common.  The  species  of  Cypripedium  are  terree- 
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trial  plants,  in  distinction  from  the  tropical 
epiphytes.  There  are  about  20  species  or  more, 
and  numerous  hybrids,  some  of  which  have 
flowers  of  great  beauty.  They  are  of  easy  and 
extensive  cultivation.  See  Plate  of  MftNO- 
coTTLE3>oNS,  and  Colored  Plate  of  Orchids, 

AMEaiCAJV. 

LAPY'S-SMOCK.    See  Cress. 

LASKEN,  la'ken.  A  town  of  Belgium,  a 
suburb  of  Brussels,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  street  railways  (Map:  Belgium,  C  4).  It 
contains  the  royal  palace,  built  in  1782,  bought 
hjf  Napoleon  in  1806  for  Josephine,  and  restored 
since  the  flre  of  1890.  He  resided  there  for  a 
time  with  Maria  Loui»a.  In  1812  he  exchanged 
it  for  the  Elys€e  Bourbon.  Afterward  it  became 
the  property  of  Belgium  and  served  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  family.  On  a  hill  outside 
the  town  is  the  huge  memorial  pile  to  Leopold  I, 
with  a  statue  by  W.  Gelfs.  Pop.,  1900,  30,438; 
1910,  35,024. 

IiJBXiAPS,  IcHfips  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  Lcc- 
laps,  name  of  a  do{[,  from  Gk.  XatXa^,  lailapg, 
hurricane).    A  foasU  dinosaurian  reptile.  See 

MeGALOSAI'BUB. 

LiBXIUS,  leOI-Hs.  I.  Gaius,  a  Roman  gen- 
eral and  statesman,  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus 
Major.  He  served  with  sucoess  in  Sicily  and 
Africa  (205).  In  203  he  defeated  Syphax  (q.T.). 
In  202,  serving  under  Scipio,  in  command  of  the 
cavalry,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  defeat  of 
Hannibal  at  Zama.  He  was  consul  in  190. 
He  died  after  170.  2.  Gaius,  surnamed  Sapibits 
(the  wise)  (186-115  b.c.),  son  of  1.  In  early  life 
he  studied  philosophy  with  the  Stoics  Diogenes 
and  Pantctius,  and  afterward  law,  taking  a  high 
rank  among  the  orators  of  his  time.  He  was  tne 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Scipio  Afri- 
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eamu  the  Younger  and  accompanied  him  in  his 
expedition  into  Africa,  displaying  great  valor 
at  the  Bi^e  of  Carthage  (149-146  B.C.).  When 
prsetor  in  LuBitania,  he  made  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  powerful  chieftain  Viriathua 
(q.v.).  He  was  consul  140  b.c.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  he  favored  plans  for  raising 
the  masses  to  become  landed  proprietors,  but 
was  repelled  by  the  extravagance  of  the  elder 
Gracchus.  After  his  political  career  closed  he 
spent  his  time  in  the  country,  partly  in  study 
and  partly  in  rural  occupations.  The  equanim- 
ity of  his  temper  is  noticed  by  Horace  in  the 
words  mitia  sapientia  Lali  {Sermones,  ii,  1,  72; 
the  passage  testifieB  also  to  his  intimacy  -with 
Scipio  Africanus  Minor).  The  titles  of  many 
of  nis  orations  are  known,  but  the  orations  have 
been  lost.  Ltelius  is  best  known  as  the  principal 
speaker  of  Cicero's  Lahus  de  Amicitia  and  as 
one  of 'the  speakers  of  his  De  Senectute  and  his 
De  Republica.  Consult  the  article  "Lielius,"  in 
Lilbker,  Reallexikon  dea  klassiscken  Altertuma 
(8th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1914). 

LAEHHEB,  l^rn'mSr,  Huoo  (1836-  ). 
A  German  divine,  born  at  Allenstein  in  East 
Pmssia.  From  1852  to  1856  he  studied  Protes- 
tant theology  at  the  universities  of  Kttnlgaberg, 
Leipzig,  and  Berlin,  but  afterward  became  a 
convert  to  Catholicism.  He  justified  his  conver- 
sion  by  a  pamphlet,  Misericordiaa  Domini 
(1861).  After  1864  he  was  professor  of  Catholic 
theology  at  Brestau.  In  1882  be  nas  made  prel- 
ate prothonotary,  and  he  lectured  for  many 
years  on  the  history  and  law  of  the  Church,  be- 
coming professor  at  Breslau.  His  publications 
include :  dementis  Alexandrini  de  Logo  Doctrina 
( 1855 ) ;  Die  vortridentinisch-katholiache  Theo- 
logie  dea  Reformationazeitalters,  aus  den  Quellen 
dargestellt  (1858),  a  prize  essay;  Zur  Kitchen- 
geachichte  des  16.  und  17.  Jahrhunderta  (1863) : 
Inatitutionen  dea  katkoliachen  Kirchenrechta 
(2d  ed.,  1892)  ;  De  Casaria  Baronii  Literarum 
Commercio  Di4itriba  (1903). 

LAfiNNEC,  la'fin'nSk',  EsNfi  Th^wphile  Hya- 
CINTHE  (1781-1820).  A  distinguished  French 
physician,  born  at  Quimper  in  Lower  Brittany. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Nantes  and  in  Paris, 
where  he  attended  the  practice  of  Corviaart.  In 
1816  be  was  appointed  chief  physician  to  the 
Hdpital  Necker,  and  it  was  there  that  he  created 
a  rational  system  of  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  lungs,  by  adding  the  art  of 
auscultation  by  means  of  the  stethoscope  (q.v.) 
of  his  own  invention  to  the  method  of  percussion 
discovered  by  Auenbrugger.  In  1823  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine  in  the  CoIItge  de 
France.  In  1819  he  published  his ,  Traits  de 
I'atucultation  mediate  (4th  ed.,  1836),  which 
has  probably  done  more  to  advance  the  art  of 
diagnosis  than  any  other  single  bo<^  Consult 
Saintignon,  Laetmee,  aa  vie  et  son  asuvre  (Paris, 
1904). 

LABB,  Ulr,  Pieteb  vjlk.    See  Laab,  Fietbb 

VAN. 

LAEBTES,  Ifi-Sr't^z.  1.  The  son  of  Acrisius, 
husband  of  Anticlea  and  father  of  Odysseus,  who 
hence  bears  the  name  Laertiades.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  Calydonian  hunt  and  in  the 
Argonautie  expedition.  2.  In  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  the  son  of  Polonius  and  brother  of 
Ophelia.  He  is  himself  wounded  by  the  poisoned 
sword  with  which  he  kills  Hamlet,  and  dies  with 
hie  vjctim. 

X^MTBA  UAJES^AS  (Lat.,  injured  maj- 
esty). A  phrase  transferred  from  the  Roman  to 


the  common  law  and  denoting  any  offense 
against  the  king's  person  or  dignity.  The  ex- 
pression crimen  Uraa  majeatatis  is  used  by 
Glanvil  as  the  equivalent  of  treason,  but  the 
offense  was  not  clearly  defined  until  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  Ill,  upon  whtdi 
the  modern  English  law  of  treason  is  based. 
Speaking  or  publishing  words  derogatory  to  the 
king  or  to  the  royal  dignity  is  not  a  special  of- 
fense in  English  law,  but  is  covered  by  the  or- 
dinary law  of  libel  and  slander.  The  king  has 
the  fame  rights  as  the  ordinary  citizen  to  be 
protected  against  such  offenses  and  no  more.  In 
certain  continental  countries,  however,  as  Ger- 
many, speech  or  acta  which  show  a  lack  of  re- 
spect for  the  ruler  are  punishable  summarily  as 
U»e-ma}eat4. 

LASTBTOONES,  les-trTg'&-nfiz  (Lat..  fnHu 
Gk.  AaiffTpvySvti,  Laiatrggonea) .  A  race  of  can- 
nibalistic giants  whom  Odysseus  is  fabled  to 
have  met  in  the  Farthest  North  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings  {Odgsaey,  x,  80  ff.).  Odysseus 
escaped  with  but  one  ship;  with  rock's  the 
giants  sank  the  others.  Their  King,  called  La- 
mus,  has  been  regarded  as  the  masculine  correla- 
tive to  Lamia  (q.v.).  According  to  the  later 
Greek  tradition,  the  seat  of  the  Lsstrygones 
was  at  Leontini  in  Sicily,  but  the  Romans  sup- 
posed them  to  have  lived  at  Formite  in  Letium 
(e.g.,  Horace,  Carmina,  in,  16,  34).  Consult 
Woermann,  Die  Odyaaee-Landahaften  von  Ea- 
quilin  (Munich,  1876],  and  Harrison,  Mgtha  of 
the  Odgaaey  (London,  1882). 

L.ffiTABE  {I«tfi'r«)  MEDAL.  A  gold 
medal  presented  each  year  by  the  University  of 
Notre  tiame,  Indiana,  to  some  Roman  Catholic 
layman  in  recognition  of  distinguished  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  religion  or 
education.  It  is  ^ven  on  Mid-Lent  or  Ltetare 
Sunday,  whence  the  name,  and  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  papal  custom  of  conferring  the  golden 
rose  (q.v.). 

LA  FABOE,  U'ffirzh',  Chbistopheb  Gbant 
( 1862-  ) .  An  American  architect,  son  of 
John  La  Farge,  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.  He 
studied  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(1880-81)  and  in  1882  in  the  office  of  H. 
H.  Richardson  (q.v.).  With  George  L.  Heins 
(q.v.)  he  b^an  practice  in  Minneapolis  in  1883, 
and  from  1886  to  1910,  three  years  after  Mr. 
Heins's  death,  the  firm  had  New  York  as  its 
headquarters.  The  designs  of  Heins  and  La 
Farge  for  the  new  Protestant  Episcopal  cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine  were  accepted,  hut 
after  the  choir  bad  been  built  general  super- 
vision was  intrusted  to  Cram  and  Ferguson.  ( See 
St.  John  tue  Divine,  Cathedk.\l  of.)  L» 
Farge  collaborated  also  on  the  church  of  the 
Slewed  Sacrament,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  St.  Mat- 
thew's, Washington;  St,  Paul's,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
the  Houghton  Memorial  Chapel,  Wcllesley, 
Mass.;  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Seattle, 
Oreg.;  the  Packard  Memorial  Library,  Salt 
Lake  City;  New  York  subway  stations;  build- 
ings in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park;  and 
mausoleums.  In  1910  the  firm  of  La  Farge  and 
Morris  was  fonned,  La  Farge  becoming  in  the 
same  year  an  Associate  National  Academician. 
He  was  also  a  president  of  the  Architectural 
League,  New  Yoik,  and  became  a  fellow  and 
director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

LA  FABOE,  John  (I835-19I0).  One  of  the 
foremost  American  mural  painters  and  decora- 
tive designers.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  March 
31,  1835,  the  son  of  a  French  officec  who  came 
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to  America  in  1806.  He  studied  drawing  with 
his  grandfather  Binase,  a  miniature  painter,  and, 
after  receiving  a  liberal  education,  went  abroad 
in  1850.  With  no  intention  of  becoming  a 
painter,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Couture  in 
Paris,  and  upon  his  return  to  America  went  into 
a  iKwyer'B  office  in  New  York.  At  this  time  he 
met  William  M.  Hunt,  who  helped  him  to  appre- 
date  color  as  well  as  to  overcome  many  technical 
difficulties.  In  1860  he  married  Margaret  Perry, 
%  great-grnnddaugtiter  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
In  1876  he  was  engaged  for  the  whole  mural 
decoration  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  which  was 
completed  in  1877.  In  1878  he  commenced  works 
in  glass  painting  and  window  designing,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Saint-Gaudens,  built  the 
King  sepulchral  monument  at  N'ew[K>rt,  R.  I. 
In  1886  he  went  to  Japan  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  he  made  many  water-color 
sketches  of  native  life  and  scenes.  He  painted 
in  1887  a  large  altarpiece,  "The  Ascension,"  in 
the  church  of  that  name  in  New  York — one  of 
his  finest  works.  He  was  elected  to  the  NaUonal 
Academy  in  1869,  was  president  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists  and  of  the  Society  of  Mural 
Painters,  was  created  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1801  and  became  one  of  the  seven  first 
members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  He  contributed  extensively  to  the 
magazinea.  His  most  important  publiuied  works 
include  Coneiderations  on  Pa\nting  (1895); 
Oreat  Masters  (1903) ;  The  Higher  Life  in  Art 
(1910);  Reminiacenceg  of  the  South  Seas 
(19121.   He  died  Nov.  14,  1910. 

La  Farge  is  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
important  figures  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can painting.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  rep- 
resentatives of  French  influence  and  a  real 
pioneer  in  mural  painting.  His  Tersatility  was 
great.  In  his  religious  subjects  he  was  the  only 
American  who  worked  in  tiie  real  spirit  of  the 
old  masters;  but  he  also  painted  portraits,  land- 
scapes, and  flowers;  he  worked  in  oil,  in  water 
color,  on  wood,  and  on  glass.  He  has  an  in- 
dividual style,  and  his  technique  is  careful, 
though  broad  in  bnisbwork.  His  color  is  varied, 
som^imes  expressed  with  a  charm  that  suggests 
all  the  opalescent  qualities  of  a  pearl;  then 
again  it  is  strong,  with  sharp  and  striking  con- 
trasts. Hia  drawing  is  not  alwavs  good.  His 
greatest  contribution  to  art,  besides  the  mural 
paintings,  is  his  successful  experiments  in  the 
manufacture  and  designing  of  stained  glasses. 
They  were  epoch  making  in  American  art — the 
first  work  of  the  kind  produced  in  the  United 
States — and  were  disungnlahed  peculiar 
opalescent  qualities. 

Among  the  best  of  his  canvases,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are:  "Christ and Nicodemus," 
Trinity  Church,  Boston;  "The  Three  Kings," 
Boston  Art  Museum;  "The  Muse  of  Painting"  and 
a  Samoan  landscape,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York;  "The  Arrival  of  the  Magi,"  Church 
of  the  Incarnation,  New  York.  Among  his  great 
mural  decorations  are  those  of  the  Brick  Church, 
New  York ;  Congregational  Church,  Newport, 
S.  L;  the  Church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  New 
York;  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
decorations  of  the  lunettes  of  the  Supreme 
Court  room  of  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol  at 
St.  Paul.  Hig  works  in  glass  include:  "The  In- 
fant Samuel,"  Judson  Memorial  Church,  New 
York;  "The  Old  Philosopher."  Crane  Memorial 
Library,  Quincy,  Masa.;  a  circular  mosaic  win- 
dow in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Chi- 


cago; Watson  manorial  window,  Trinity  Church, 
Buffalo;  "Battle  Window,"  Memorial  Hall,  Har- 
vard University;  "Paul  Preaching  at  Athens," 
in  the  choir  of  Columbia  University  Chapel;  and 
the    "Peacock    Window,"    in    the  Worcester 

(Mass.)  Museum.  Consult;  C.  H.  Caffin,  Am«rt- 
ean  Masters  of  Painting  (New  York,  18B2); 
Waem,  John  La  Forge:  Artist  and  Writer 

(London,  1806) ;  Samuel  Isham,  History  of 
American  Painting  (New  York,  1905);  E.  Xl 
Cary,  International  Studio,  vol.   xxxviii  (ib., 

1909)  ;  Royal  CortissoE,  John  La  Farge:  A 
Memoir  and  a  Study  (ib.,  1911). 

LAFASOE,  ALiBiE  CuAPBLLE  (1816-52).  A 
Frenchwoman  who  was  a  victim  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence.     Her  conviction  as  a  poisoner 

(1830)  was  a  public  scandal  for  the  virulence 
of  the  prosecution,  tiie  contradiction  of  expert 
testimony,  the  prejudice  of  the  judge,  and  the 
failure  of  the  police  to  arrest  a  proved  knave, 
who  alone  could  have  profited  by  the  death.  La- 
farge  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
In  prison  she  wrote  MSmoires  { 1841 ) .  She 
wrote  also  Heures  de  prison  and  Une  femme 
perdue,  a  drama,  both  in  a  spirit  of  melancholy 
resignation.  She  was  pardoned  in  1852,  but 
soon  died  of  the  effects  of  hbr  imprisonment. 

IiAFABaUE,  l&'fllTg'.  Paitl  (1842-1911).  A 
French  Socialist,  bom  at  Santiago,  Cuba.  He 
studied  medicine  in  Paris  and  in  London,  where 
he  met  Karl  Marx  (q.v.),  whose  daughter  he 
married.  He  was  a  member  of  the  International 
Workingmen'a  Association  (q.v.),  participated 
in  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871,  and  fled  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  After  the  amnesty  of  1880  he  re- 
turned to  France,  where  with  Jules  Gu«de 

(q.v.)  he  organized  Marxian  Socitdiem.  His 
journalistic  agitation  and  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  au- 
thorities, and  he  was  imprisoned  in  1883  and 

1891.  On  the  latter  occasion  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  Ass«nbly  for  Lille  while  still  in 
prison,  but  failed  of  reflection  in  1893.  He  op- 
posed the  Jaur^  faction  who  approved  of  the 
entrance  of  Socialists  into  the  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau  cabinet  of  1899.  Lafargue  believed  that  old 
age  and  failing  physical  forces  were  sufficient 

J'ustificatlon  for  taking  one's  own  life,  and  on 
iov.  25,  1911,  after  careful  preparations  he, 
together  with  his  wife,  committed  suicide.  He 
is  author  of  Le  matSriatisTne  Sconomique  de  Karl 
Mara  (1884)  ;  Gours  d'^conomie  sociale  (1884)  ; 
Le  droit  A  la  paresse  (1887)  ;  The  Evolution  of 
Property  from  Savagery  to  Civilization  ( 1891 ; 
new  ed.,  1905)  ;  Le  aocHUiame  utopique  (1892)  ; 
Le  communisme  et  l'4volution  ^oonomigue 
(1802) ;  Le  sooialiame  et  la  oonqu£te  des  pou- 
voirs  puilics  (1889);  Les  trusts  amSrieains 
(1903);  Le  dSterminisme  4oonomique  de  Karl 
Marx  (1909). 

]UA  PAKINA,  14  fft-rS'nA,  Giuseppe  (1815- 
63).  An  Italian  statesman  and  historical  writer, 
bom  at  Messina,  Jul^  20,  1815.  He  displayed 
great  precocity  in  his  youth  and  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  University  of 
Catania  at  the  age  of  19.  Trained  for  the  law, 
he  gave  mueh  of  his  time  to  literature  and  be- 
came active  in  the  secret  revolutionary  move- 
ment. In  1837  he  was  implicated  in  revolution- 
ary disturbances  in  his  native  city  and  fled  from 
Sicily.  In  1838  he  returned,  bc^n  practice  as 
a  lawyer,  and  started  several  political  journals, 
which  were  all  successively  suppressed.  In  1841 
be  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  published 
several  historical  works.    In  18i^  La  Farina 
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took  a  prominent  part  in  the  moyement  in  Tus* 
cany,  where  he  edited  the  first  democratic  and 
antipapal  journal,  the  Alba.  He  then  returned 
to  Sicily  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  the  deposition  of  the  Bourbona  was 
dispatched  by  the  proviaional  soTermncnt  on  a 
misBion  to  Rome,  Florence,  and  Turin.  On  his 
return  to  Palermo  he  diacharged  the  duties  of 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Public  Works, 
and  of  the  Interior.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  Sicilian  revolution  in  1849,  La  Farina  lived 
in  France  and  Turin  and  returned  only  when 
Garibaldi's  famous  expedition  liberated  Sicily 
from  the  Bourbon  rule  (1800).  In  the  interven- 
ing time  he  advocated  union  under  the  house  of 
Savoy,  even  before  Cavour,  and  was^the  secretary 
of  the  National  Italian  Society,  of'  which  Palla- 
vicino  was  president  and  Garibaldi  vice  presi- 
deat.  When  the  War  of  18.'>9  gave  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  society  over  to  the  Sardinian  gov- 
ernment. La  Farina  was  employed  by  Cavour  as 
a  royal  commissioner  in  the  provinces.  After 
the  Peace  of  Villafranca  he  reorganized  the 
National  Society,  at  first  with  Garibaldi  as 
president,  and  then  with  himself  in  the  chief 
place.  Like  Garibaldi  and  Manin,  he  was  a 
Republican  by  conviction,  but  he  regarded  the 
unity  of  Italy  as  more  important  than  the  par- 
ticular form  of  government.  In  18G0  he  was 
sent  to  Palermo  by  Cavour  as  the  representative 
of  Victor  Emmanuel.  There  he  antagonized 
Criapi  and  the  Republicans.  From  1861  till  his 
death  he  represented  Messina  in  the  Italian  Par- 
liament. He  died  in  Turin,  Sept.  5,  1863.  Of 
his  works  the  most  important  is  Storia  d*  Italia 
M  1815  al  1850  (1851-52;  2d  ed^  1860). 
Others  deserving  mention  are:  Studi  mtl  aecolo 
XllI  (1841)  ;  Storia  d'  Italia,  delta  discesa  dei 
Langohardi,  narrata  al  popolo  (1841  et  seq.)  ; 
Storia  della  rivoluzione  aiciliana  nel  1848  e  49 
(1851).  He  also  wrote  dramas  and  tales.  His 
Epistolario  (1860>  and  Soritti  foHtioi  (1870) 
were  edited  and  published  at  Milan  by  ^sonio 
Franchi. 

T.  A  FAYETTE,  la-f«L-ySt^  A  town  and  the 
county  Scat  of  Chambers  Co.,  Ala.,  47  miles 
northwest  of  Columbua,  Ga.  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railroad  (Map:  Alabama,  D  3).  Lafa- 
yette College  (q.v.)  was  opened  here  in  1886. 
The  town  is  of  importance  as  a  distributing 
centre  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton. 
The  town  owns  the  water  works  and  electric- 
light  and  ice  plants.  Fop.,  1900,  1629;  1910, 
1632. 

LAPAYETTE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Tippecanoe  Co.,  Ind^  74  miles  by  rail  north- 
west of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Wabash  River,  and 
on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  and  Louisville,  and  the  Wabash 
railroads  (Map:  Indiana  D  4).  It  is  the  seat 
of  Purdue  University  (q.v.)  and  has  a  public 
library,  a  fine  high  school,  courthouse,  city  hall, 
St.  Elizabeth  and  H<nne  hospitals,  St.  Joseph's 
Orphan  Asylum,  Wabash  Valley  Sanitarium, 
Indiana  State  Soldiers'  Home  for  both  veterans 
and  their  wives,  several  monuments,  the  beauti- 
ful Columbian  Park,  and  several  hand8(mie 
church  edifices.  There  are  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops,  breweries,  -soap  factories,  lumber 
mills,  carriage  works,  flour  mills,  large  steering 
gear,  automobile  truck,  electric  meter  and  trans- 
former,  automubilu  accessory,  and  cardboard 
factories,  an  agritultural  implement  plant,  iron 
and  wire  worlu,  and  many  other  industrial  es- 


tabliahmoiis.    The  government  is  administered 

by  a  mayor,  elected  every  four  years,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council,  which  elects  the  school  trustees. 
The  city  clerk  and  treasurer  are  chosen  by  popu- 
lar election,  and  the  boards  of  health  and  of 

Eublic  works  and  the  comptroller  are  appointed 
y  the  nnayor.  The  water  works  are  owned  by 
the  municipality.  Pop..  1900,  18,116;  1010,  20,- 
081;  1914.  20.896:  1920.  22.486.  I^^favette  is 
a  few  miles  northeast  of  the  site  of  the  old 
French  fort,  Post  Onlatanon,  built  in  1720,  the 
first  military  post  established  in  the  Wabash 
valley  or  probably  io  Indiana.  It  was  surren- 
dered to  the  English  in  1760  and  tn  the  same 
year  (June  1)  was  captured  by  the  Indiana. 
Seven  miles  norUi  of  Lafayette  General  ^rrison 
defeated  the  Indians  on  Nov.  7,  1811.  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Tippecanoe  (q.v.).  First  per- 
manently settled  in  1820,  Lafayette  waa  laid  out 
in  1826  and  waa  incorporated  in  1854. 

ZtAFAYETTE.  A  fish.  1.  The  harvest  fish 
(q.v.),  2.  The  spot  (q.v.).  This  name  was 
applied  to  this  fish  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  because  it  first  became  well  known  aboufr 
the  time  of  the  visit  (1824)  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  but  has  long  disappeared  from  popu- 
lar use.     

ItAFAYETTE,  or  Z«A  FAYETTE,  Mabib 
Jean  Paul  Yvm  Roch  Gilbgbt  du  Motter, 
Marquis  de  (1757-1834).  A  French  general 
and  statesman,  and  one  of  Washington's  most 
faithful  ofiicers  during  the  American  Re\'olution. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of 
Auvergne  and  was  bom  Sept.  0,  1757,  1n  the 
castle  of  Chavagnac  in  the  Department  of  Haute- 
Loire.  Hia  father  was  killed  at  Minden  in  1750, 
and  in  1770  his  motho'  also  died,  leaving  him 
in  possession  of  large  family  estates.  In  1774 
Lafayette  married  and  in  the  same  year  entered 
the  army.  At  the  first  news  of  the  American 
Revolution  Lafayette  was  seized  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  Evading^ 
the  vigilance  of  the  government  officials,  he 
fitted  out  a  ship,  and,  sailing  from  Passages  in 
Spain,  landed  on  April  24,  1777,  at  Georgetown, 
S.  C,  with  11  companions,  among  tbem  Baron 
d«  Kalb.  His  arrival  in  America  did  much  to 
give  new  hope  to  the  supporters  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary cause,  whom  the  ill  success  of  the  pre- 
ceding campaign  had  greatly  discouraged.  On 
July  31,  1777,  Congress  bestowed  on  him  the 
rank  of  major  general,  and  he  was  soon  after 
attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Washington, 
who  speedily  came  to  r^rd  the  young  volunteer 
with  the  deepest  affection  and  esteem.  In  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  (Sept.  11,  1777)  he  waa 
wounded  while  rallying  the  American  troops. 
In  December  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  an  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Canada ; 
but  the  ejcpedition  waa  abandoned  for  lack  of 
resources,  and  Lafayette  rejoined  (}encral  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge  in  April,  1778.  On  the 
night  of  May  19  he  was  surprised  by  General 
Grant  with  a  force  of  6000  men,  more  than  twice 
his  own.  at  Barren  Hill,  some  12  miles  from 
Vallciy  Forge,  but  effected  his  retreat  with  the 
utmost  skill.  He  fought  brilliantly  under  Lee 
at  Monmouth  (June  28)  and  in  August  com- 
manded with  Sullivan  and  Greene  the  land  ex- 
pedition dispatched  to  coSperate  with  the  French 
fieet  in  an  attack  on  Newport.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  war  between  France  and  England,  Lafa- 
yette sailed  for  his  native  country  {January, 
1779),  and  it  was  largely  through  his  exertions 
that  the  King  dispatched  a  land  forM  as  well  as 
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a  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  AmericanB.  In  May 
Lafayette  was  back  in  service  and  was  stationed 
with  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  Hndson.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  court-martial  that  con- 
demned Major  Andrg  to  death.  In  February, 
1781,  he  waa  aciit  with  1200  New  England  troops 
to  opera' ir  against  Benedict  Arnold  in  Virginia, 
and  later,  wlien  the  British  strength  in  Virginia 
waa  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis  at 
Petersburg  with  5000  troops  (May  20),  Wash- 
ington showed  his  confidence  in  Lafayette  1^ 
continuing  him  in  the  command.  On  May  24 
Cornwallis  set  out  frwn  Petersburg  in  pursuit 
of  Lafayette,  who  was  stationed  near  Richmond. 
''The  boy  cannot  escape  me,"  said  Cornwallis. 
The  "boy"  retreated  rapidly  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock, effeotcd  a  junction  with  1000  Pennsyl- 
vaniaDB  under  Wayne,  and,  reenforced  by  the 
militia  from  tlie  mountains,  offered  Cornwallis 
battle  near  Albemarle.  .Cornwallis  retreated  to 
Richmond,  and  then  to  Williamsburg,  wiUi  La- 
fayette lit  the  head  of  4000  men  in  pursuit.  On 
July  G,  he  caiuc  in  touch  with  the  British  at 
Green  Springs;  but  the  action  waa  indecisive, 
and  Cornwallis  continued  his  retreat — to  York- 
town.  On  the  day  after  Cornwallis'  surrender 
Lafayette  was  publicly  thanked  by  Waaliington. 
In  December,  1781,  he  sailed  from  Boston  for 
home.  On  a  visit  to  North  America  in  1784, 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  was  received 
with  tremendous  enthusiasm. 

After  his  return  to  France  he  devoted  himself 
to  improving  the  position  of  the  French  Prot- 
estants, His  liberal  views  as  displayed  in  the 
National  Assembly  in  1789  displeased  the  court, 
and  he  lost  his  rank  as  field  marshal.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Assem- 
bly, of  which  he  was  vice  president  for  some 
time.  On  the  day  after  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille  he  was  made  commander  in  chbi  of  the 
National  Guard  in  Paris.  He  perfected  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Guard  throughout 
France  and  brought  about  the  adoption  of  the 
tricolor,  and  on  Oct.  5  and  6,  1789,  when  the 
King  and  the  royal  family  were  escorted  back 
to  Paris  by  the  people,  Lafayette  accompanied 
them  for  their  protection. 

His  popularity  increased  when  he  refused  the 
command  of  the  Garde  Nationale  in  1700,  and 
it  seemed  for  some  time  as  if  Lafayette  held  the 
destinies  of  France  in  his  hand.  With  Bailly  he 
founded,  in  1790,  tlie  Club  of  the  Feuillants 
(q.T.),  representing  the  conservative  element  In 
the  Cianstituent  Assembly,  whose  efforts  were 
directed  towards  the  estabirshment  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  Upon  the  flight  of  the 
King  in  June,  1791,  he  gave  orders  for  his  ar- 
rest; but  his  popularity  vanished  shortly  after- 
ward, when  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  shoot  upon 
the  people  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  He  took 
part,  however,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  con- 
stitution  in  the  autumn  of  I79I,  but  tendered 
hia  resignation  as  commander  of  the  National 
Guard  soon  after.  In  November,  1791,  he  was 
defeated  for  the  oQice  of  mayor  of  Paris  by 
Potion,  his  failure  being  due  to  the  opposition 
of  the  extreme  Republicans  and  to  the  treachery 
of  the  court.  He  joined  wiUi  the  party  of  the 
Gironde  in  donandiug  war  against  Austria  and 
Pnunia  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  reeeived 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Ardennes,  with 
which  he  won  the  first  victories  of  Philippeville, 
Maubeugc,  and  Florennes.  Nevertheless  uie 
attach  of  the  Jacobins  rendered  his  position 
precarious.  The  storming  of  the  Tniteries  by  the 
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people  in  June,  1792,  disappointed  him  deeply, 
and  he  left  the  army  to  return  to  Paris  to 
protest  against  the  excesses  of  the  populace,  but 
found  big  influence  gone  and  his  life  in  danger. 
He  was  accused  of  treason  and  acquitted,  but 
soon  after  commissioners  were  dispatched  to 
seize  him  at  the  head  of  the  array  with  which 
he  intended  to  free  the  King  and  reSstablieh  tlie 
constitution.  He  fled  to  Flanders  and  on  Aug. 
19,  1792,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians, 
who  confined  him  in  the  citadel  of  Olmtltz  and 
subjected  him  to  the  most  cruel  treatment.  He 
remained  in  captivity  till  Bonaparte  obtained 
his  liberation  in  1797.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1799,  but  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  dur- 
ing the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  being  opposed 
both  to  the  Consulate  and  to  the  Empire.  He 
sat  in  the  French  Second  Chamber  in  1815  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days  and  in  the  Chamber  of 
Dq>utie8  from  1818  to  1824,  as  one  of  the  Ex- 
treme Left.  Frmn  1825  to  1830  he  was  a  leader 
of  the  opposition.  In  1830  he  took  an  active 
part  in  ttie  revolution  of  July  and  figured  again 
as  commander  of  the  National  Guard.  His  last 
speech  in  the  Chamber  was  made  in  1834  shortly 
before  his  death,  on  behalf  of  the  Polish  political 
refugees.  His  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
1824-25,  on  invitation  of  Congress,  was  a  mem- 
orable event.  Congress  voted  him  a  grant  of 
$200,000  and  a  township  of  land.  He  died  in 
Paris  May  20,  1884.  Lafayette's  son,  George 
Washington  Lafayette  (1770-1849),  and  his 
grandson?  and  their  descendants  figured  in 
French  Republican  politics  of  tlie  nineteenth 
century.  At  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Yorktown  and  the  surrender  of  the 
British  army,  celebrated  in  1881,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Lafayette  family  was  present  as  a 
national  guest.  Monuments  have  been  erected 
to  him  in  various  cities  of  America  and  France. 

BibUography.  M6mo\rea,  correspondance  et 
manustrrita  du  g6n^al  Lafayette  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1837-40);  B^doUi&re,  Vie  politique  du 
marquis  de  Lafayette  (ib.,  1833);  B.  Sarrans, 
La  Fayette  et  la  Revolution  de  18.30  ( ib.,  1834) ; 
Cloquet,  Souvenirs  dc  la  vie  priv^e  du  g^niral 
Lafayette  (ib.,  1836);  Tuekerman.  !Afe  of  La- 
fayette (New  York,  1889);  Donicl,  /'ortictpo- 
titm  de  la  France  a  I'^tablisseinent  dea  Etats- 
Vnis  (Paris,  1889);  A.  Bardoux,  La  jeunesae 
de  La  Faj/ette  (ib.,  1802);  id..  Lea  demOrea 
aaniea  de  La  Fayette  (ib.,  1803);  Tower,  The 
Marqvia  de  La  Fayette  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion (2  vols..  Philadelphia,  1805) ;  E.  Charava- 
ray,  Le  ginSral  La  Fayette  (Paris,  1895)  ;  M. 
Btidittger,  La  Fayette  in  Oeaterreich  (Vienna, 
1898);  Whitman,  Lafayette  in  Brooklyn  (New 
York,  1905) ;  M.  M.  Crawford,  Madame  de  La- 
fayette and  her  Family  (ib.,  1907). 

ZiA  PATETTE,  Mabie  Madeleine  Pioche 
DE  LA  Ybboke,  Countess  de  (1634-03).  A 
French  novelist.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Aymar  de  la  Vergne,  Governor  of  Havre,  and 
was  a  friend  of  La  Rochefoucauld  (q.v.).  Her 
marriage  with  the  Count  de  la  Fayette  was  one 
of  "convenience"  soon  ended  by  his  death.  This 
luckless  wedlock  afforded  the  experience  neces- 
sary for  a  similar  situation  in  her  most  famous 
novel,  La  primxase  de  Clkvea,  Her  literary  salon 
was  the  most  aristocratic  in  Paris.  Only 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  instinct  served  her 
truly  in  suspecting  the  duplicity  of  Madame  de 
la  Fayette's  nature,  as  appears  in  Perrero's 
Lettere  inedite  di  Madame  de  Lafayette  (1880). 
The  letters  seem  to  prove  that  the-Countess  i 
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played  an  important  political  rfile  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  A]}  the  publiehed  works  of 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  show  a  superseDBltiTe 
delicacy  in  matters  of  honor.  They  consist  of 
a  short  story.  Mile,  de  Montpemier  (1660),  a 
novel,  Zayde  (1670),  La  prinoesae  de  Olitves 
(1877  or  1678),  two  volumes  of  M^oires,  and 
a  second  short  story,  poathumously  published, 
La  comtetse  de  Tende.  She  had  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  Henriette  d'Angleterre,  Duchess  of 
Ch-ltons,  and  wrote  a  Hiatoire  de  Madame  Henri- 
ette iFAngleterre,  which  appeared  posthumously 
(1720).  Her  novels  appeared  imder  the  name 
of  her  friend  S^ais,  who  never  claimed  them. 
La  princesae  de  Cloves  tells  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween duty  and  passion  in  an  aristocratic  wife, 
who  esteemed  but  did  not  love  her  husband.  The 
early  part  of  the  novel  is  dull  and  clumsy,  but 
the  climax  has  an  intensi^  and  power  till  then 
unapproaehed  in  French  fiction.  This  was  the 
first  attempt,  and  for  a  long  time  the  best,  to 
tranqilant  psychic  conflict  mnn  the  drama  to 
the  noTcl.  It  did  not,  however,  as  is  often  as- 
serted, open  a  new  era,  for  it  had  no  followers. 
The  psychologic  novel  of  later  time  had  a  wholly 
independent  origin.  Her  work  was  rather  a  cul- 
mination, a  blending  of  the  realistic  and  idealis- 
tic efforts  of  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
century.  Madame  de  la  Fayette's  Works  are  in 
five  volumes  (1882).  The  best  edition  of  La 
princeaae  de  Olives  (Paris,  1881)  has  a  critical 
study  by  Lescure.  There  is  an  American  edition 
(Boston,  1808)  containing  some  critical  mate- 
rial. The  Mdmoirea  are  best  edited  by  Asse 
( Paris,  1800 ) .  Consult :  KSrting,  Oeaohickte 
dea  framSaiacken  Romans  im  XVII.  Jahrhundert 
(Oppeln,  1891);  HauBSonville,  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  (Paris,  1891);  Lilian  Rea,  Life  and 
Times  of  Marie  Madeleine,  Countess  of  Lafayette 
(New  York,  1909). 

LAFATETTE  COLLEGE.  An  institution 
of  hif^er  learning  at  Easton,  Pa.^  chartered  in 
1826.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Legislature 
to  make  any  appropriation,  the  college  was  not 
opened  till  1832.  The  original  plan  contemplated 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  courses  were  for  a 
time  maintained  in  this  department,  but  were 
discontinued  for  lack  of  students.  In  I860,  after 
a  period  of  depression,  the  college  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia. Its  work  was  carried  on  with  many 
difficulties  until  the  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
since  which  the  colle^  has  had  a  notable  growth. 
Its  work  ia  divided  into  a  classical  and  a  scien- 
tific department,  the  latter  embracing  a  general 
Bcioitific  course,  a  Latin  scientific  course,  and 
courses  in  civil,  mining,  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing and  chemiBtry.  The  scientific  department 
was  organized  in  1866  with  an  endowment  by 
Ario  Pardee,  of  Hazelton.  There  are  also  courses 
for  graduate  students.  The  degrees  conferred 
are  bachelor  of  arts,  philosophy,  and  science; 
civil,  mining,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engi- 
neer ;  master  of  arts  and  master  of  sciences.  The 
collie  retains  courses  in  biblical  instruction  as 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  In  1914  the 
number  of  instructors  was  50,  and  the  student 
enrollment  680.  The  libraries  contained  30,000 
volumes.  The  student  publication  is  The  La- 
fayette. The  college  grounds  of  about  60  acres 
are  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  city.  There  are  30  buildings,  including 
mt^ern  dormitories,  a  gymnasium,  a  memorial 
library,  the  Gayley  Laboratory  of  Chemistry 
and  Metallurgy,  erected  in  1902,  and  Pardee 


Hall,  containing  the  engineering  department*, 
museums,  and  the  rooms  of  the  college  literary 
societies.  In  lOlS  John  H.  McCracken  was 
chosen  president  of  the  college. 

LAPiOTESTBE,  l&'fe-ne^',  Obobges  Edouaed 
(1837-  ).  A  French  poet  and  art  critic, 
bom  at  Orleans.  In  1864  he  became  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  in 
which  he  was  later  appointed  inspector.  He  was 
commissary  to  different  universal  exhibitions, 
was  appointed  curator  of  the  department  of 
paintings  and  drawings  in  the  Louvre  (1888), 
professor  in  its  school,  and  also  In  the  CoU^ 
de  France.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  t£e 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1802.  His  writings 
include:  Eap^ances  (1863)  and  Idyllea  et  cAon- 
son*  (1874),  poems;  L'Art  vivant  (1881);  Les 
maitrea  anciens  (1882);  La  peinture  itixlienne 
juaqu'au  XVIe  aikcte  (1886);  Titien,  aa  vie  et 
aon  oeuvre  (1886;  new  ed.,  1910),  which  was 
crowned  by  both  the  French  Academy  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  Le  litre  (Tor  du  salon 
de  peinture  et  sculpture;  La  peinture  en  Europe 
(5  vols.,  1893-97),  with  Eugene  Riehtenbei^; 
Peinture  d  Veeeposition  univeraelle  de  Paris 
(1894);  La  tr(^itiona  dans  la  peinture  fran- 
caisc  (1895);  Jean  de  la  Fontaine  (1895;  3d 
ed.,  1910);  Artistes  et  amateurs  (1902);  Lea 
images  fuyantea  (1904),  verse;  Lea  peintrea  de 
Barbizon  (1907);  Molitre  (1909);  Saint  Fran- 
cois d'Assise  et  Savonarole,  inspirateura  de  Vart 
italien  (1911;  2d  ed.,  1912). 

LA  FfiatE,  \k  far.  A  fortified  city  in  France 
in  the  Department  of  the  Aisne,  on  the  Oise 
River,  40  miles  northwest  of  Rheima.  It  is  a 
fortress  of  the  second  class  and  has  a  church, 
built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  an  artillery  school, 
arsenal,  college,  theatre,  museum,  and  machine 
shops.  Pop.,  1901,  4952;  1011,  5005.  La  Ffere 
was  captured  by  the  Germans  in  1814  and  was 
bombarded  by  them  in  1815.  In  1870  it  was 
again  bombarded  and  occupied  by  the  German 
army.  For  the  third  time  within  the  century 
La  Fire  was  taken  by  the  Germans,  when  th«r 
occupied  it  during  the  European  War  wfaiim 
broke  out  in  1914.  See  Wab  in  Eubope. 

LA  7BBBZ&B&-PEBCY,  Ik  fdr'yftr'-per'si', 
Hectob,  Count  ns  (1811-96).  A  French  writer 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Lyons.  He  began 
publication  with  Le  jourtuit  de  la  comteaae  de 
Sanxajf  (1856),  and  two  years  afterH*ard  his 
Hiatoire  du  canton  d'Athia  (Ome)  appeared, 
followed  by  Jlfar^uerite  d'AngouUme  and  Cne 
fabrique  de  faience  A  Lyon  sous  Henri  II  in 
1662.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  Department  of  Orne  and  also  of  the  So- 
ciety  of  AntiquarifM  in  Normandy,  and  he  was 
sent  on  special  missions  to  Russia  and  England 
to  search  for  historical  documents  lost  to  France 
during  the  Revolution.  At  St.  Petersburg  he 
collected  the  letters  of  Catharine  de'  Medici, 
which  were  published  in  1880-95,  and  he  gave 
an  account  of  his  own  experiences  in  Deux  an- 
n4ea  de  misaion  d  Saint  Piterabourg  (1867). 
From  papers  in  the  record  office  of  the  Britidi 
Museum  he  compiled  Le  aeizUme  atide  et  lea 
Valoia  (1878),  and  his  contributions  to  the 
Revue  dea  Deua  Mondes,  the  ItouveUe  Aerue, 
and  other  periodicals  were  collected  under  the 
titles  Troia  amoureuaea  au  XVIhne  si^de 
(1885),  La  jeunease  de  Henri  III  (1888),  Hemri 
IV,  le  roi,  I'amoureuw  (1890),  and  Lea  deitm 
couTs  de  France  et  d'Angleterre  (1893). 

LA7BBT£,  lE'f&r'U',  VicioB.  The  mi  name 
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.of  Czar  Alexander  II'b  htrorite,  Ekaterina 
MikhMlovna  Dc^gorukova  (q.v.). 

IiAFFAK',  llif'aii.WlLUAHM(ACKAT)  (1848- 
1909).  An  American  newspaper  publisher  and 
editor  and  art  connoisseur.  He  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  was  educated  there  at 
Trinity  College  and  at  St.  Cecilia's  School  of 
Medicine.  Removing  to  the  United  States,  in 
1868  he  took  up  newspaper  reporting  in  San 
Francisco,  where  be  was  later  city*editor  of  the 
Ckroniela  and  managing  editor  of  the  Bulletin. 
In  1870  he  became  a  reporter  on  the  Baltimore 
Daily  Bulletin,  of  which  he  subsequently  became 
editor  and  part  owner;  later  he  was  full  owner 
of  that  paper  and  of  the  Sunday  Bulletin.  With 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  in  which  he  had  merged 
the  Daily  Bulletin,  he  fought  vigorously  the 
political  ring  controlling  the  city  government. 
For  a  time  he  left  newspaper  work  to  be  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
In  1877  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
8un,  writing  enaTS,  art  criticism,  and  ^neral 
arUcles.  In  1881  he  became  art  agent  of  Harper 
and  Brothers,  whom  he  represented  in  London 
until  1884.  He  then  returned  to  New  York  to 
become  publisher  of  the  Sun.  In  1902  he  bought 
of  Paul  Dana,  who  as  trustee  of  the  Dana  Estate 
and  as  owner  himself  personally  controlled  the 
Sun,  that  paper,  and  later  became  president 
of  the  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Company. 
He  founded  the  LuTui  News  Bureau.  I^ffan 
modeled  in  clay,  painted  fn  oils  and  water  colors, 
and  had  considerable  skill  in  etching.  He  pub- 
lished American  Wood  Engravers  (1883)  and 
edited  Oriental  Porcelain  (1906)  and  Okineae 
Porcelain  in  the  Metropolitan  Muaeum  of  Art 
(1906). 

LAITITTE,  Uf'fit',  Jacques  (1767-1844). 
A  French  financier  and  statesman.  He  was  born 
lit  Bayonne,  Oct.  24,  1767,  son  of  a  poor  carpen- 
ter. Going  to  Paris,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  employed  by  the  banker  Perr^^ux,  whose 
eonfldentutl  clerk  he  became.  Soon  he  was  taken 
into  the  firm  and  in  1809  succeeded  Perregaux 
and  became  a  regent  of  the  Bank  of  France  and 
in  1814  governor  of  that  institution,  in  which  he 
gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  financier  and  a 
very  large  fortune.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  his  great  wealth 
and  high  personal  qualities  gave  him  a  European 
reputation.  During  the  years  1814-15  he  signal- 
ized himself  by  his  patriotic  generosity  towards 
the  people  of  Paris  and  rendered  important 
financial  services  to  both  Napoleon  and  Louis 
XVIII,  who  insisted  on  including  him  in  the 
Conmi  issimi  on  Public  Finances,  although  his 
liberal  views  were  distrusted  in  Royalist  circles. 
After  the  second  Restoration  he  became  one  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
enjoyed  the  highest  popularity  in  Paris,  falling 
out  of  favor  with  the  court,  however,  during  the 
last  year  of  Charles  X.  His  house  was  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  opposition,  but  when  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  broke  out  he  strongly  supported  the 
claims  of  Louis  Philippe,  financed  them  with  his 
wealth,  and  was  instrumental  in  placing  him  on 
the  throne,  being  President  of  the  Chamber 
which  decrwd  the  erection  of  the  July  monarchy. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  first  ministry  of  the 
new  King,  and  in  November,  1830,  was  intrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  in  which  he  was 
Minister  of  Finance  as  wdl  as  Pranier.  Not 
finding  himself  in  agreement  with  the  other 
ministers,  however,  he  resigned  his  office  March 
IS,  1831,  and  was  replaced  by  (Dasimir-P6rier. 


Meanwhile  his  banking  affairs  had  fallen  Into 
confusion,  and  be  was  obliged  to  sell  all  his 
property  to  pay  his  debts,  amounting  to  50,000,- 
000  francs.  A  national  subscription  preserved 
him  his  house  in  Paris,  and,  being  again  elected 
to  the  Chamber  as  a  deputy  for  Paris,  he  became 
a  leader  of  the  opposition.  From  the  ruins  of 
hia  forttme  be  founded  a  new  discount  bank  in 
1837.  As  the  government  receded  further  from 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  laffitte 
became  more  active  in  opposition.  In  1843,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  court,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  died 
May  26,  1844.  Laffitte  was  the  author  of  several 
pamphlets  on  finance  and  politics,  especially 
Edflewiona  sur  la  reduction  de  la  rente  (Paris, 
1824),  but  the  work  entitled  Souvenirs  de  J. 
Laffitte,  racontis  par  lui-m^me  (Paris,  1844) 
was  in  reality  written  by  Marchal.  Consult  P. 
Thureau-Dan^n,  La  monarchie  de  jvUlet 
(Paris,  1884). 

ULWrrAO,  Wf6'W,  Jobiph  Fbanoois  (1670- 
1746).  A  Jesuit  missionary  in  America,  bom  at 
Bordeaux,  France.  He  lived  among  the  Iroquois 
Indians  frtnn  1712  until  1717,  when  he  returned 
to  France  and  became  a  professor  of  literature. 
He  wrote  a  nmnber  of  books,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  Macura  dea  aauvagea  am^cains 
comparies  aux  maeurs  dea  premiers  temps 
(1723),  a  work  that  was  highly  praised  by 

■  Parkman.  His  other  works  are  a  If^otre  con- 
cemant  la  pr^cieuse  plante  ginseng  de  Tartarie 
(1718),  in  which  he  describes  the  American 
ginseng,  which  he  discovered,  and  which  after- 
ward became  a  valuable  article  of  export  to 
China;  an  Histoire  dea  d^couvertes  et  dea  con- 
quStea  dea  Portugaia  dana  le  nouveau  monde 
(1733);  and  .an  Histoire  de  Jean  de  Brienne, 
roi  de  J^usalem,  empereur  de  Constantinople 
(1727).  Consult  The  Jesuit  Relations,  edited  by 
R.  G.  Thwaites  (Cleveland,  1806-1001). 

LAFITTE,  Ifc'fdt',  Chateau.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  wines  of  France,  so 
called  from  a  chateau  on  the  Gironde. 

LAFITTE,  Jean  ( 1780-C.1820).  A  noted 
pirate  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  He  was  bom  in 
France  and  held  a  commission  as  a  privateer 
from  the  French  government  and  subsequently 
from  Cartagena.  This  service  degenerated,  how- 
ever, into  piracy,  and  Barataria  Bay  in  Louisi- 
ana became  the  rendezvous  of  a  horde  of  adven- 
turers and  unscrupulous  sailors,  among  whom 
Jean  Lafltte  and  his  brother  Pierre  were  pre- 
eminent, becoming  the  terror  of  traders  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  1812  the  British  made  overtures  to  Lafitte, 

-who  refused  to  join  them.  In  the  meantime  an 
expedition  was  sent  out  by  the  Americans,  under 
Commodore  Patterson,  designed  to  break  up  the 
stronghold  at  Barataria  Bay,  resulting  in  the 
flight  of  the  pirates.  The  anticipated  attadc  on 
New  Orleans  by  the  British  troops  induced  the 
Governor  of  Lotiisiana  and  General  Jackson  to 
accept  Lafitte's  offer  of  himself  and  his  men  for 
the  defense  of  the  city.  The  outlaws  conducted 
themselves  during  the  battle  with  such  courage 
and  fidelity  that  President  Madison  issued  a 
proclamation  early  in  1815  recounting  their  serv- 
ices and  according  them  free  pardon  for  their 
past  misdeeds.  In  1616  one  of  the  Lafittes 
established  himself  on  the  island  of  Galveston, 
but  his  unruly  colony  aroiised  Uie  hostility  of 
the  authorities,  who  were  taking  steps  for  its 
suppression  when  the  colonists  abandoned  the 
place,  burning  all  the  houses  (]it20).  Later 
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Lafitte  was  heard  of  in  Yucatan,  where  ho  is 
supposed  to  have  died.  The  Laflttea  were  au- 
dacious smugglers  as  well  as  pirates.  They 
brought  cargoes  of  slaves  into  the  country  after 
1809  and  disposed  of  them  by  means  of  a  finely 
organized  system  of  traffic  that  included  many 
very  respectable  merchants  of  New  Orleans  and 
its  vicinity. 

liAFTiAMKE,  WSimf,  lovasAisT  Antoine 
RoDOLPiiE  (1827-03).  A  Canadian  statesman, 
bom  in  Montreal.  He  was  educated  at  Sulpiee 
CoU^  and  in  1849  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
became  an  aggressive  adherent  of  the  Rouge  or 
advanced  reform  party  in  Quebec,  the  opponents 
of  the  Bleu  or  Conservative  party  in  that  prov- 
ince. He  was  editor  of  a  leading  newspaper  of 
his  party,  but  kept  up  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  was  appointed  a  professor  of  law  in 
McGill  University.  In  1872  he  vraS  elected  a 
meanber  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  in 
1876-78  he  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  during 
the  premiership  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  first 
as  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  «ad  afterward  as 
Minister  of  Justice. 

LAFLiiCHE,  la'fieah',  Louis  FBANgoia 
RICHB3  (1818-09).  A  Canadian  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  author.  He  was  born  at  Ste.  Anne 
de  la  Parade,  Province  of  Quebec,  and  was 
educated  at  Nicolet  College.  Ordained  a  priest 
in  1844,  he  was  sent  the  same  year  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians  in  the  Nortiiwest,  where  he 
labored  until  1856.  He  was  then  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  in 
Nicolet  College,  of  which  later  he  became 
Superior.  In  1866  he  became  coadjutor  to  the 
Bishop  of  Three  Rivers  and  in  1870  succeeded 
to  the  bishopric,  coming  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  strongest  Ultramontane  prelates  of  Quebec. 
He  published  Quelgues  considerations  aur  lea 
rapports  de  la  svci4t6  civile  aveo  la  religion  et 
la  famille  (1866)  and  Conferences  sur  Vency- 
clique  "Rumanum  Genua"  (1885). 

LA  TOLLETTE,  Ift  fOl'et.  A  city  in  Camp- 
bell Co.,  Tenn.,  5  miles  northeast  of  Jacksboro, 
on  the  Southern  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroads.  The  principal  industrial  interests 
are  ironworks  and  coal  mines.  In  the  vicinity 
is  Indian  River  Bluff,  the  scene  of  an  engage- 
ment in  the  Civil  War.  La  Foliette  has  adopted 
the  commission  form  of  government.  Pop.,  190O, 
366;  1910,  2816; 

IiA  POLX^TTE,  lA  f6V6t,  ROBERT  Marion 
( 1856-1925 ) ,  An  American  political  leader 
and  statesman,  born  at  Primrose,  Wis.  He  grad- 
uated in  1879  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  he  had  shown  great  oratorical  ability; 
thereafter  he  advocated  a  close  relationship  be-' 
tween  the  university  activities  and  the  life  of 
the  State.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880,  in  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  district  attorn^  of 
Dane  County  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  until  1884,  when  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  third  district.  Al- 
though then  the  youngest  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  attracted  attention  and 
praise  as  an  able  speaker.  He  was  reelected  in 
1886  and  1888,  but  defeated  in  1890.  During  his 
period  of  service  he  made  important  speeches  on 
the  Mills  Tariff  Bill  and  the  Lodge  Force  Bill— 
his  reply  to  Speaker  Carlisle  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion (1888)  became  famous.  During  his  last 
term  in  Congress  he  was  a  memljer  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  assisted  in  drafting 
the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  schedule  on  agricultural  products;  in- 
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often  said  that  he  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
framing  of  it  as  bad  McKinley.  Although  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Madison,  his  in- 
terest in  politics  brought  him  the  leadership  of 
the  younger  group  of  Wisconsin  Republicans  in 
a  campaign  against  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
corporations  and  against  the  control  of  politics 
by  hosses.  In  1897  La  FoUette  wrote  a  pamph- 
let on  "The  'Menace  of  the  Machine"  and  later 
one  on  "The  Nomination  of  Candidates  by  Aus- 
tralian Ballot"  which  received  much  attention 
and  comment.  They  outlined  his  ideas  and  de- 
mands for  electoral  reform  in  Wisconsin.  In 
1900,  after  a  bitter  struggle  between  his  fol- 
lowers, the  "Half -Breeds,"  and  the  "Stalwarts," 
or  machine  politicians,  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  Governor.  To  this  office  he  was  reelected 
in  1902  and  1004.  As  Governor,  La  Foliette  was 
the  aj^essive  champion  of  such  reform  meas- 
ures as  the  nomination  of  candidates  by  direct 
primaries  (Wisconsin  was  the  first  direct  pri- 
mary State),  the  equalization  of  taxation,  and 
railroad  rate  control.  Elected  United  States 
Senator  in  1905,  he  took  his  seat  as  an  avowed 
radical.  In  1911  he  was  rei^lccted.  In  the  Sen- 
ate he  was  alhliated  with  the  insurgents  who 
demanded  progreaaive  l^islation.  His  denunci- 
ation of  the  control  of  committee  appointments 
by  reactionary  Senators  and  his  advocacy  of 
the  regulation  and  physical  valuation  of  rail- 
roads made  him  widely  known.  His  reputation 
caused  him  to  be  prominently  mentioned  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  1908,  and  in  1912  it 
enabled  him  to  become  an  avowed  candidate. 
Alienated  from  President  Taft,  in  tariff  legis- 
lation between  1910  and  1912  he  joined  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  passing  bills  revising  the  wool  and 
steel  schedules  wnich  were  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. La  Foliette  remained  Republican  in  1912, 
when  many  of  the  more  radical  members  with- 
drew to  form  the  Progressive  party.  Although 
not  in  favor  of  Taft,  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  Roosevelt.  During  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion he  was  frequently  consulted  about  legisla- 
tion. He  edited  The  Making  of  America  ( 10 
vols.,  1906),  established  (1009)  La  FoUctte's 
Weekly  Magazine,  "to  aid  in  bringing  govern- 
ment baek  to  the  people,"  and  is  author  of 
La  Follettefs  Autobiography:  A  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  Potiiical  Experiences  (Madison,  Wis., 
1913). 

LAFONTAINE,  l&'fON'tftn',  August  Hein- 
KiCH  Julius  (1758-1831).  (Pen  names,  Gustav 
Freier,  Miltenberg,  Solchow,  etc.)  A  German 
novelist,  born  in  Brunswick  and  educated  in 
Helmstedt,  where  he  studied '  theology.  He  was 
8  private  tutor  for  several  years,  acted  as  chap- 
lain to  the  Prussian  army  in  1792,  and  in  1800 
settled  in  Halle.  He  became  canon  of  the  Mag- 
deburg Cathedral  as  a  reward  for  the  dedication 
of  one  of  his  books  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  and 
Luise.  The  popularity  of  his  novels,  which  are 
sentimental  and  sometimes  didactic,  now  and 
then  also  piquant,  tales  of  domestic  life,  was 
remarkable,  especially  in  view  of  his  great  fer- 
tility. He  wrote  more  than  160  volumes  and 
soon  ruined  what  stylo  he  had  originally  pos; 
sessed.  He  was  sharply  attacked  by  the  Roman- 
tic school,  especially  by  A.  W.  Schlegel.  Among 
his  more  popular  works  are:  Der  Sonderling 
(1793):  Der  \aturmensch  (1791^  Saint  Ju- 
lien  (1798)  ;  Fedor  und  Marie  (1805).  Consult 
Gruber,  A .  Lafontaintfa  Leben  und  WtrfeeH 
(Halle,  1833).  ^  t 
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I.A  FONTAINE,  Henh  (1864-  ).  A 
Belgian  jurist.  He  was  born  in  BnuBels,  the 
Bon  of  a  banker,  and  studied  law  in  the  Univer- 
sity  of  BrusBels.  In  1878  he  became  secretary 
of  an  aaaociation  for  the  promotion  of  technical 
schools  for  girls  and  in  1889  secretary  of  the 
Belgian  Peace  Society.  In  1892  he  was  head  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau.  He  became 
profeawr  of  international  law  in  the  University 
of  Brussels  in  1803  and  a  Senator  of  Belgium  in 
1805.  In  1907  he  was  secretary  of  the  Union 
of  International  Association  and  president  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Peace  Congress  at  Bern. 
His  work  for  international  peace  was  rewarded 
in  1913  by  the  Nobel  prize.  La  Fontaine  wrote: 
Lea  droits  et  les  obUgatiotM  dea  entrepreneur* 
dea  travaum  pubtioa  (1885) ;  Traits  de  la  eontre- 
faqon  (1888);  Paaieriaie  intemationale  (1002); 
BihIiographiB  de  la  paur  et  de  Varbitrage  { 1004 ) . 

LA  FONTAINE,  Jean  m  (1621-OS).  A 
French  poet,  noted  for  his  tales  {Conten)  and 
fables.  He  was  born  at  Chftteau-Thierry  in 
Champagne,  July  8,  1621.  of  good  though  not 
noble  family,  for  his  father  was  a  superintend- 
ent of  streaina  and  forests.  Jean  began  to  study 
for  the  priesthood,  but,  with  the  dreamy  irre- 
sponsibility that  characterized  his  life,  he  for- 
sook this  career  after  18  months,  and,  though 
the  father  resigned  in  Jean's  favor  (1643)  and 
even  provided  him  with  a  wife,  the  l5-year-old 
Marie  H^ricart  (1647),  his  life  was  still  that 
of  a  happy-go-lucky  idler.  La  Fontaine's  poetic 
talent  was  awakened  by  the  reading  of  Malherbe 
and  Kacan.  For  his  amusement  he  adapted  nn- 
suceessfully  the  Ettnuchus  of  Terence  (1654), 
and  by  dedicating  a  narrative  poem,  Adonis,  to 
Fouquet  (1658),  he  won  the  patronage  of  the 
then  powerful  Minister,  who  received  him  Into 
his  household.  On  Fouquet's  fall  he  had  as  suc- 
eessive  patronesses  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon 
( 1 662 ) ,  the  Duchess  of  Orltons  ( 1667 ) ,  Madame 
de  la  Sabli^re  (1671),  and  Madame  d'Hervart 
( 1603 ) .  To  please  the  first  of  these,  he  began 
to  write  Contea  et  nouvelles  en  vera  (1665). 
To  these  he  added  at  intervals  until  his  election 
to  the  Academy  (1683),  which  the  King  had 
sanctioned  only  on  his  promise  to  be  "proper" 
{sage) ;  for  the  Contea,  as  a  rule,  were  not. 
The  Fables,  whose  humor  was  quite  without 
Burh  QalHc  spice.  La  Fontaine  had  b^un  to 
write  in  1668  and  in  1671  had  given  further  il- 
lustration of  his  versatile  talent  as  editor  of  a 
Volume  of  mystically  reli^oua  verse.  He  wrote 
also,  in  this  his  most  productive  period.  Lea 
amours  de  Cupid  et  Paychi  (1660),  an  epic  La 
captivity  de  Saint  Malo  (1673),  and  the  PoSnte 
du  Quinquina  (1682),  with  several  slight  if  not 
weak  comedies  collected  in  1702.  In  his  last 
year  (1695)  he  seems  to  have  become  sincerely 
religious.  La  Fontaine  was  a  spoiled  child  of 
natiire,  simply  guileless  and  carelessly  absent- 
minded,  exa8|>erating  the  friends  who  tolerated 
and  could  not  but  love  him.  Racine,  Boileau, 
and  Moli^re  were  his  closest  intimates,  but 
Moliire  alone  realized  the  permanent  value  of 
his  work  in  the  devdopment  of  French  litera- 
ture through  the  Contea  and  especially  through 
the  Fables.  The  former  are  essentially  fabliaux 
(q.v.),  most  skillfully  told  and  with  a  delicate 
feeling  for  style  and  prosody  that  conceals  the 
highest  art  under  its  apparent  spontaneity. 
Here  La  Fontaine  is  the  follower  of  La  Salle, 
Des  P^riers,  and  the  Heptameron,  the  imitator 
of  Boccaccio  and  the  Italian  story-tellers,  none 
of  whom  recognized  what  are  now  r^arded  as 


fundamental  conventions  of  decency.  The  poet 
was  assailed  by  contemporary  adversaries  on  the 
score  of  impropriety.  The  Fablea,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  shock  no  reader's  modesty,  though 
they  reveal  a  total  incapacity  for  moral  indigna- 
tion and  a  lionndless  tolerance  of  the  "natural." 
The  graceful  liveliness  of  their  narration,  the 
restrained  naturalism  of  their  description,  the 
homely  wisdom  of  their  unobtruded  moral,  the 
boldness  of  tiieir  covert  political  teaching,  espe- 
cially in  later  years,  the  shrewd  analysis  and 
observation  of  human  motive,  has  I)een  a  peren- 
nial delight  to  generations.  The  fact  that  every 
French  schoolboy  knew  the  Fablea  iiifluenepd 
and  aided  the  emancipation  of  poetry  by  the 
Romantic  school  of  1830.  In  mind  Ln  Fontaine 
is  akin  to  Moli^re.  None  of  his  imitators  has 
approached  him,  and  with  Molifere  he  is  the  most 
widely  liked  French  writer  of  the  se\'entecntli 
century.  La  Fontaine's  works  are  in  many  edi- 
tions. The  most  elaborate  is  by  Regnler  (9 
vols.,  Paris,  1888-92).  Useful  also  arc  those  of 
Moland  (7  vols.,  ib..  1872-76)  and  Mnrty-La- 
veaux  (5  vols.,  ib.,  1857-77).  Regnier's  edition 
has  a  good  biography  by  Mesnard.  Consult: 
Lafenestre,  La  Fontaine  ( ib.,  1885)  ;  Emile 
Faguet,  Jean  de  La  Fontaine  (ib.,  1900) ;  Tainc, 
La  Fontaine  et  aea  fablea  {\s>th  ed.,  ib.,  1901)  ; 
and  for  further  bibliography,  consult  Bruneti^re, 
Manu^  de  I'hiatoire  de  la  litt^rature  fran^aise 
(ib.,  1897),  translated  by  Derechef  (London, 
1898). 

LAFONTAINE,  m'f*in-tfln',  Fr,  pron.  14'ffiN'- 
t&n'.  Sib  Louis  Hifpolytk  (1807-64).  A  Cana- 
dian jurist  and  statesman.  He  was  bom  at 
Bouchitrville,  Lower  ('anada  (Quebec),  and  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  Montreal.  He  studied 
law,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Montreal.  In  1830  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Provin- 
cial Asserobly,  but  later  was  elected.  -  At  first 
he  was  a  supporter  of  L.  J.  Papineau  ( q.v. ) .  The 
rebellion  of  1837,  which  disturbed  both  Lower  and 
Upper  Canada,  brought  Lafontaine  into  political 
notice.  For  several  years  there  had  been  a  con- 
flict between  the  executive  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  knowledge 
that  a  rebellion  was  contemplated  in  Upper  Can- 
ada induced  a  French-Canadian  party,  headed 
by  Louis  J.  Papinean,  to  strike  for  independence 
and  the  establishment  of  a  French  nation  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lafontaine  in  1838 
was  arrested  for  high  treason,  but  his  guilt  was 
not  established,  and  it  was  afterward  known 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  support  Papineau's 
extreme  measures.  He  subsequently  went  to 
England,  but,  having  been  led  to  expect  arrest, 
fled  to  France  and  did  not  'return  to  Lower 
Canada  until  after  the  failure  of  the  rebellion. 
His  subsequent  position  in  Canadian  history 
was  creditable  and  important.  The  act  of  union 
in  1841  helped  to  accomplish  a  change  by  which 
the  ministry  was  held  accountable  to  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  Legislature  and  remained  in 
office  only  so  long  as  it  could  command  a  majority. 
Lafontaine,  though  at  first  opposed  to  the  union 
of  the  two  province,  was  a  firm  supporter  of 
responsible  governm«it  and  became  the  political 
ally  of  Robert  Baldwin  in  establishing  ft  firmly 
in  Canada.  The  Baldwin-Lafontatne  minutiy 
lasted  two  years  (1842—44),  when  it  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  but  four  years  afterward  La- 
fontaine came  into  power  again  as  Premier,  and 
the  Lafontaine- Baldwin  ministry,  often  called  in 
Canada  "the  great  ministry,"  by  reason  of  iU 
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important  reforming  measures,  held  office  dur- 
ing 1848-61.  It  procxu-ed  the  final  acceptance 
of  the  principle  and  practice  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment. Lafontaine,  after  retiring  from  the 
premierBhip,  was  in  1853  appointed  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Lower  Canada,  retaining  office  until  his 
death.  In  1854  he  was  made  Baronet.  As  a 
Jurist,  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  that  Canada  has 
produced.  Consult  Stephen  Leaccck.  Baldwin, 
Lafontaine,  Sincks,  in  the  "Makers  of  Canada" 
Series  (Toronto,  1906). 

LAFONTAINE,  Louis  Mabie  Henei  Thomas 
(1826-98).  A  French  actor  and  playwright, 
horn  at  Bordeaux.  He  studied  for  the  priest- 
hood, but  ran  away  to  sea,  afterward  engaged 
in  the  silk  trade,  and  then  went  on  the  stage 
under  the  name  of  Charles  Rooch.  From  the 
provinces  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  played  at 
the  Gymnase  and  afterward  at  Uie  Theatre 
Fran^ais.  He  met  with  further  successes  at  the 
Vaudeville  (1857),  the  Od«on,  the  GaH€,  and 
the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  in  such  plays  as  Dalila 
(1857),  Lea  ganaches  (1862),  La  jeuneaae  de 
LouM  XIV  (1874),  Frou-Frou  (1883),  Un  fila 
de  famille  ( 1886)  ,  and  L'AbbSConstantin  (1883). 
He  acted  in  bis  own  plays,  Pierre  Oendron 
(1876)  and  La  eervante  (1886),  besides  Jack 
(1881),  a  collaboration  with  I^udet;  and  his 
essays,  Lee  petitea  mie^ea  (1881),  were  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy.  He  published  also 
L'Bomtne  qui  tue  (1882),  souvenira  of  the 
theatre  under  the  title  Th^kae,  ma  mic  (1883), 
and  Noa  bona  camarades  (1885)'.  • 

LA  FORCE,  fOrs.  A  former  prison  of 
Paris,  so  called  from  the  dukes  of  La  Force,  in 
whose  residence,  on  the  Roe  du  Roi-de-Sicile,  it 
was  established  in  1780,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
prisons  of  For-rEv6que  and  the  Chfttelet.  It  was 
the  chief  scene  of  the  September  massacres  of 
1792.  The  prison  is  described  in  Hugo's  Lee 
miairabloB.  It  was  suppressed  in  1850,  and  the 
prisoners  were  transforred  to  Mazas,  a  house  of 
detention,  which  also  disappeared  in  1898. 

LA  FOBOE,  \k  fOrzb,  Anatole  de  (1820-92). 
A  French  politician  and  journalist,  born  in 
Paris.  In  184&-48  he  was  in  Spain  on  a  gov- 
ernment mission,  which  gained  him  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came one  of  the  editors  of  the  Sihcle,  which  de- 
fended liberal  ideas  and  the  principle  of  nation- 
alism. During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  was 
Prefect  of  Aisne  and  rendered  notable  service  in 
the  defense  of  Saint-Quentin  (October,  1870), 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  .  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Basses-^r^n^s 
in  1871,  was  director  of  the  press  under  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1877-70,  and  in  1881 
was  elected  from  Paris  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, of  which  he  became  Vice  President  in 
1885.  He  was  president  of  the  Confederated 
Patriots  (1883-85)  and  inclined  to  radicalism 
in  politics,  but  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
parties.  His  published  works  include:  L'Instruc- 
tion  publique  en  Eapagne  (1847);  Dea  viciasi- 
tudes  poUtiquee  de  I'ltalie  dana  aea  rapporta 
opeo  la  France  (1850);  Hiatoire  de  la  r6puh- 
Uque  de  yentse  aoua  Manin  (1853) ;  La  Pologne 
en  1864  (1S64);  La  revolution  fran^aiee  et 
I'^gliae  (1882) ;  Lea  serviteura  de  la  d^mocratie 
(1883). 

LAFOBOE,  Fbank  (1879-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican pianist,  born  in  Rockford,  III.  He  received 
bis  first  musical  instruction  from  his  sister  and 
H.  M.  Wild.  From  1900  to  1904  he  studied 
piano  with  Leschetizky  in  Vienna  and  composi- 


tion with  Labor  and  Navratil.  Then  he  went 
with  Madame  Sembrich  as  her  accompanist  on 
concert  tours  through  Germany,  Russia,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  His  masterly  accom- 
panying won  him  such  fame  that  he  came  to  be 
in  constant  demand  by  the  greatest  singers.  He 
proved  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  old  adage  "A 
good  pianist  is  never  a  good  accompanist."  On 
the  contrary,  such  work  as  his  demonstrates 
that  only  an  excellent  pianist  can  do  justice  to 
the  diflScuIt  piano  parts  written  by  modern  com- 
posers. He  invariably  accompanies  without 
music.  As  a  composer,  he  became  knouoi 
through  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

LA  FOSSE,  U  fOs,  or  LAFOSSE,  Cuarles 
DE  (1636-1716).  A  French  painter,  bom  in 
Paris,  son  of  the  famous  court  jeweler.  He  was 
one  of  Lebrun's  best  pupils  and  received  a  scbol* 
arship,  which  enabled  him  to  spend  some  years 
in  Italy.  His  frescoes  executed  in  Rome  brought 
him  quick  fame,  and  he  was  called  to  Lyons  to 

Eaint  in  a  chapel  10  huge  pictures,  of  which  two 
ave  survived.  For  Louis  XIV  he  executed 
important  work  at  the  Tuileries,  at  ^Nfarly,  and 
at  the  Trianon.  In  the  Academic  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  just  founded,  he  became  professor  and 
later  rector.  In  London  he  decorated  the  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Montague  and  was  invited  by 
William  III  to  remain  permanently  in  England. 
But  his  protector,  the  architect  Mansart,  ad- 
vised him  to  return  and  gave  him  all  the  deco- 
rations of  the  Invalides.  Owing  to  the  death 
of  Mansart,  the  work  was  divided  with  Coypel, 
Boulogne,  and  Jouvenet,  and  he  painted  only 
the  dome  and  four  panels.  La  Fosse's  best  work 
is  at  Versailles— on  the  ceiling  of  the  throne 
hall,  Aiigustus,  Vespasian,  Coriolanus;  in  the 
hall  of  Diana,  Jason,  Alexander;  in  the  chapel 
an  immense  "Resurrection";  and  many  paintings 
in  the  galleries.  His  style  was  the  style  of 
Lebrun,  with  perhaps  even  more  leaning  towards 
the  bold  reliefs  and  deep  shadows  of  Rubens. 

LA  FOUBCHE,  I&  foSrah.  A  bayou  in  soutli- 
east  Louisiana  and  one  of  tlie  outlets  of  the 
Mississippi  (Map:  Louisiana,  J  8>.  It  leaves 
the  right  bank  of  that  river  at  Donaldsville  and 
fiows  southeast,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico through  Fourchon  and  Timbalier  passes, 
about  50  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  Delta. 
Its  length  is  150  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for 
100  miles  from  its  mouth,  being  the  channel  of 
an  extensive  commerce  with  the  interior. 

LAFUENTE  Y  ALCANTABA,  l&-fwfin't& 
«  ai-kSn'tA-rft,  Miguel  (1817-50).  A  Spanish 
historian,  )K>rn  at  Archidona  (Millaga).  He  was 
depu<y  to  the  Cortes  from  Archidona  ( 1S46)  and 
then  fiscal  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  he  died  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival.  This  post,  like  his 
election  to  the  Ro^l  Academy  of  History  (Ma- 
drid, 1847),  was  in  recognition  of  his  services 
as  historian  and  politician.  His  important  Bia- 
toria  de  Granada  (4  vols.,  1843-46)  was  again 
printed  in  Paris  (1852),  with  a  biography  by 
Joa6  Zorrilla.  He  also  prepared  an  edition  of 
the  hitherto  unedited  chronicle  of  Andrfis  Ber- 
n61dez,  Historia  de  loa  reyea  catdlicos  Fernando 
i  leabel  -  (Granada,  1856). — His  brother  EuiLio 
( 1825-68 ) ,  bom  at  Archidona,  was  a  well-known 
Arabic  scholar,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
held  the  position  of  director  of  the  library  of 
San  Isidro.  He  wrote,  among  other  volumes, 
IfMcripcionea  drabea  de  Granada,  preecdidaa  de 
una  reaeHa  hist6riea  y  de  la  aenealogia  de  loa 
reyea  Alakmares  ( 1859)  ;  and  his  Cancionero 
popular:  coleccidn  eacogida  de  seguidUUte  y  cop- 
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las  (2  voIb.,  186&)  was  the  firet  work  of  its  kind  lAbri  Duo  { 1883) ;  Juda  Harieii  Macatnw  He- 

in  Spain.  braioe  (1883).    He  edited  the  Opere  italiane  of 

IiATUENTE  Y  ZAUAIXOA,  tM'm&l-}'&'6,  Giordano  Bruno  (18SS-89).    In  his  Armenische 

Modesto  (1806-66).    A  Spanish  historian  and  Studien  (1877)   and  Persische  Studien  (1884) 

critic,  born  at  Ravanal  de  loa  Caballeroa,  May  1,  he  continued   hia  Iranian  studies.  Semitica 

1806.    Trained  in  philosophy  and  theol<M^,  he  (1878-79),   Orientaiia    (1879-80),  ^gyptiaca 

obtained  a  chair  in  philosophy  at  the  Univer-  ( 1863 ) ,  and  the  Uebersicht  Uber  die  im  aramd- 

sity  of  Astorga  in  1832,  and  two  years  later  in  iaohen,  arabiachen  und  hehrSischen  Uhlicke  Bild- 

a  second  comj^tetition  obtained  at  the  same  uni-  vng  der  Nomina  (1889)  were  important  works, 

varsity  a  chair  in  theology.   Later  he  went  to  latgarde's  rawt  valuable  work,  perhaps,  was  his 

Madrid  to  engage  in  journalism.    Under  the  contributions  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the 

peeudouymB  of  Fray  Gerundio  (the  hero  of  a  Bible  and  upon  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha 

famous  work  by  Ista)  and  Pelegrfn  Tirabeque,  and  the  Septuagint.    Symmicta  (1877-80)  and 

be  interpreted  in  a  popular  and  easy  style  most  the  Mitteilungen  (1884-91)  contain  some  of  the 

important  political  questions.    His  critical  and  best  of  his  later  work.    Consult  the  "Bibliog- 

satirical  powers  were  manifested  in  the  series  raphy  of  the  Works  of  Paul  Anton  de  Lagarde," 

of  essays  termed  Capilladae  (1837-40)  and  a  by  Gottheil,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  A-tnerican 

second  series  called  Teatro  social  del  aiglo  XIX  Oriental  Society  for  1882.    A  volume  of  poems 

(1846).    His  most  important  production  was  written  by  him  appeared  after  his  death  (1897). 

the  Eiatoria  general  de  Espaiia  (1st  ed.,  30  vols.,  His  library  is  now  owned  by  the  New  York  Uni- 

1850-67;  as  a  2d  ed.,  13  of  tiiese  volumes,  scat-  versity.    Consult  the  memoirs  by  Anna  de  La- 

tered  through  the  set,  were  reprinted  in  1869;  garde  (Giittingen,  1894)  and  by  Albrecht  (Ber- 

3d  ed.,  13  vols.,  1874-75;  4th  ed.,  with  contin-  lin,  1901). 

uation  by  Juan  Valera,  assisted  by  Andr^  Bor-  LAOASTO.    One  or  another  of  the  lizard 

r^  and  Antonio  Pirala,  25  vols.,  1887-90).  fishes  (q.v.),  especially  Synodus  fOEtena. 

Lafuente  died  Oct.  26,  1866.   Of  his  other  works  LAGASH  (l&'gfish  or  Wg^Oi)  SYKASTY. 

there  may  be  mentioned  the  Viaje  airoBtdtioo  See  Babtlonia,  History. 

de  Fray  Qerandio  y  Tirabeque  (1847)  and  the  ZiAG-ENABZA,    l&j'e-na'rt-A.     See  Bottlb 

Revisia  europea  (1848-49).    Lafuente'a  verse  GOUBD. 

was  of  mediocre  quality.  LAOBBXifiF,   la'g§r-l5f,    (Ottilia  Lovisa) 

^f*?'^^^''                         applied  to  Sir  Siclma  (185&-       ).    A  distinguished  Swedish 

Robert  Gnerson  (q.v.).  story-writer.     She  was  born  at  the  old  fam- 

LAQ.    A  phenomenon  attendii^  the  magneti*  iiy  manor  of  Mflrbacka,  Verraland;  her  father 

sation  of  iron.   See  MAQHimaic,  Magnetic  Prop-  was  a  Swedish  army  officer;  her  mother  came 

erliea  of  Iron;  Htbtkbemb.  of  a  family  of  artists  and  clergymen.  While 

LA  GAUilSSONinEBE,        gftlfi'sfl'nyar',  working  upon  her  first  book,  Qiista  Berling's 

Mab(1UIS  and  Coute  de.   See  Galli880KNi£:sb.  Baga  (2  vols.,  1891;  Eng.  trans.,  Boston,  1808), 

ZiAOAN,  Ift'gon.  A  small  river  in  the  Prov-  she  was  a  teacher  in  a  high  school  for  girls  in 
ince  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  It  rises  in  the  middle  of  Landskrona.  Coming  at  a  time  when  Sweden 
County  Down  about  13  miles  west  of  Downpat-  was  weary  of  the  pessimistic  realism  which 
rick  and,  flowing  first  northwest  and  finally  had  been  the  vogue,  O&ata  Berling  was  a  refresh- 
northeast,  empties  into  Belfast  Lough  at  Bel-  ing  breath  of  romance  and  brought  the  author 
fast,  after  a  course  of  about  36  miles.  Its  lower  prompt  and  large  success.  A  year's  travel  in 
half  forms  the  boundary  between  counties  Down  •  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Greece  provided  her  with 
and  Antrim.  The  Lagan  Canal,  which  is  27  material  for  the  second  volume  of  her  JeruaaJem 
miles  long  and  admits  vessels  of  6>/a  feet  draft,  (2  vols.,  1901-02;  Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1903), 
starts  from  tlie  river  about  1  mile  from  Belfast  and  also  for  portions  of  her  Christ  Legends 
and  enters  Lough  Neagh  about  2  miles  from  (1904;  Eng.  trans..  New  York,  1908).  Out  of 
liUrgan.  travel  and  a  study  of  conditions  in  Italy  and 

LAOABDE,    l&'^rd'    (properly    BOtticher,  especially  in  Sicily  came  the  Miracles  of  Anti- 

Lagarde  being  his  mother's  name),  Paul  Anton  Christ  {TS97 ;  Eng.  trans.,  Boston,  1899).  Com- 

DK  (1827-91).    One  of  the  greatest  Orientalists  missioned  (1902)  by  the  National  Teachers'  As- 

of  the  nineteenth  century.   He  was  bom  at  Ber-  sociation  of  Sweden  to  write  a  school  textbook 

lin,  Nov.  2,  1827.    He  studied  theology,  philos-  which  should  present  in  story  form  the  folk- 

ophy,  and  Eastern  languages  at  Berlin  and  Halle  lore,  geographical  peculiarities,  and  flora  and 

and  began  his  academic  career  in  the  latter  place  fauna  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  country, 

in  1851.   From  1854  to  1866  he  was  teacher  at  Miss  LagerlSf  accomplished  her  task  with  a 

a  Gymnasium  in  Berlin.    In  1869'  he  became  success  that  added  a  children's  classic  to  Swed- 

Bwald's  successor  at  (SOttingen  and  remained  ish  literature — Nils    Eolgersson'a  Wonderful 

there  till  his  death  (Dec.  22,  1891).    Lagarde's  Journey  through  Sweden  (2  vols.,  1906-07),  the 

writings  were  very  numerous  and  represent  a  English  translation  of  which  is  entitled  The 

wide  field  of  activity.    His  earlier  studies  were  Wonderful   Adventures   of   Vila    (New  York, 

on  Iranian  subjects  and  were  published  as  Qe-  1907).     Honors  followed  Miss  LagerlSFs  snc- 

aammelte  AbhandUtngen  (1866).    As  the  result  cesses:  in  1904  the  Swedish  Academy  awarded 

of  investigations  in  London  and  Paris  in  1862-  her  its  great  gold  medal ;  in  1907  she  received 

S3,  he  published  several  Syriac  and  Greek  texts  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  from  Upsala  Uni- 

and  critical  studies,  among  them:  Didascalia  versity;  in  1909  she  was  awarded  the  Nobel 

.4po«(oJortti»  (1854);  Analecta  Byriaea  (1858);  prize  for  literature;  and  in  1914  the  Academy 

the  books  of  Titus  Bostrenus  against  the  Mani-  (Swedish)  elected  her  to  membership — the  first 

cfaeeans,  Greek  and  Syriac  (1859)*,  Qeoponica  woman  to  have  received  this  honor.   Her  vogne 

(1860) ;  Reliquite  Juris  Ecoleaiaatici  Antiquis-  in  America  is  in  part  due  to  Mrs.  Velma  Swan- 

aima  Greece   (1856);  Conatitutiones  Apoatolo-  ton  Howard,  who  early  believed  in  her  appeal 

rum  (1862)  ;  Clementina  (1865).   Other  studies  to  Americans  and  carefully  translated  many  of 

of  a  like  character  are  the  Pr^Etermissorum  lAbri  her  books.    Miss  LagerliSf's  work  includes  also: 

Duo  (1879);  Petri  Hispani  de  Lingua  Arabica  From  a  Buiediah  Homestead  (1899;  Eng.  trans.. 
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New  York,  1901);  Invisible  lAnkt  {189i;  Eng. 
trans.,  Boston,  1899)  ;  The  Girl  from  the  Marsh 
Croft  (1908;  Eng.  trans.,  Boston,  1910);  Fur- 
ther Adventures  of  NHs  (1911);  Liljecrona'a 
Home  (1911;  Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1914); 
The  Legend  of  the  Sacred  Image  (1913;  Eng. 
trans..  New  York,  1914) ;  Matilda  Wrede  (1913; 
Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1914).  In  1914  a  folk 
comedy,  Dunungen,  baatMl  on  her  book  Invisible 
Links,  was  produced  in  Stockholm.  Consult  J. 
Mortenaen,  Selma  Lagerlof  (2d  ed.,  Stockholm, 
1913). 

LAQEKSTRtEJUUA,  Ifi'gSr-strg'ml-a  or  WgSr 
(Meo-Lat.,  named  in  honor  of  Magnus  von 
Lagerstrtim,  a  director  of  the  East  Indian  Com- 
pany at  Gothenburg).  A  ^enus  of  plants  of  the 
family  LythraceK,  distinguished  by  winged  seeds 
and  with  about  20  species  including .  some  of 
the  noblest  trees  of  tropical  foresto.  Lager- 
stramia  flos-reginae  is  the  jarool  of  India,  a 
magnificent  tree,  which  attains  a  height  of 
60  feet,  with  red  wood,  which,  although  soft,  is 
durable  under  water  and  is  therefore  much  used 
for  boat  building.  It  has  l>een  successfully  in- 
troduced into  Bouthent  California  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  Lagerstrcemia  indica,  the  crape 
myrtle,  with  showy  pink,  red,  or  white  flowers, 
is  a  common  shrub  cultivated  from  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  southward.  If  groWn 
much  farther  north,  it  requires  winter  protec- 
tion. It  is  a  native  of  India  or  China.  Cf. 
Mybtle. 

I^OOA  DOS  FATOS,  U-g^ft  dvsh  pa^vsh. 
The  largest  lake  of  Brazil,  145  miles  long  by 
20  to  40  wide,  situated  in  the  State  of  Kio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  separated  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  by  a  small  strip  of  swampy  land 
(Map:  Argentina,  .14).  It  receives  from  the 
west  the  Jacutiy  River  and  is  connected  by  a 
fdiort  channel  with  the  Lagoa  Mirim  on  tlie 
south.  Lagoa'  dog  Pnton  communicates  by  an 
inlet  with  the  Atlantic  at  the  city  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  At  itg  north  extremity  is  Porto  Alegre. 
It  is  verr  shallow,  but  has  a  navigable  channel. 

IiAGOA  UIBI.  Xii  f^k  me'ri.    See  Mliuu. 

LAQO  D'AVEBNO,   Wgfi  dB-vSr'nA.  See 

liAOo'  DEI  PALICI,  da'£  pB-le'ch&  See 
Naftia. 

I^OO  BI  PEBITOIA,  dd  See 

TSASIMENO,  LAQO.  ' 

LA  GO  HAGOIOBE.    See  Maooiobe,  Lake. 

I^OOON'  ISLANDS.   See  EtxiCE  Islands. 

I»A  OOBCE,  \k  gdrs^,  Pierre  (  Francois  Gus- 
tavb)  db  (1846-  ).  A  French  historian, 
born  in  Vannes.  He  studied  law  and  held  an 
olTicial  position  in  Arras  until  1880,  when  he  de- 
voted himself  to  historical  study.  He  received 
tlie  Gobert  prize  of  tlie  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences,  and  in  1014  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy.  His  important  works 
are:  Histoire  de  la  seconde  r^publigue  fran- 
caise  {2  toIb.,  1887),  covering  the  years  1848- 
61;  Histoire  du  second  empire  (7  vols.,  1804- 
1905),  carrying  the  story  from  December,  1851, 
to  September,  1870;  Histoire  religieuse  de  la 
revolution  francaise  (lfl09). 

X.AGOS,  lil'gos  or  la'gds.  Formerly  a  British 
colony  and  protectorate  of  West  Africa;  later 
a  prfivinee,  called  also  the  Western  Province,  of 
Southern  Nigeria  (Map:  Africa,  £4).  By  an 
order  in  council  which  came  into  operation  Jan. 
1,  1914,  Northern  Nigeria  and  Southern  Nigeria 
were  amalgamated  into  the  Colony  and  Protec- 
torate of  Nigeria,  and  the  division  of  Southern 


Nigeria  into  three  provinces  (Lagos,  Central 
Province,  and  Eastern  Province)  waa  abolished, 
Lagos  Province  extended  from  the  French  Col- 
ony of  Dahomey  eastward  to  the  Central  Prov- 
ince, and  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  nortliward 
to  Northern  Nigeria  (the  boundary  being  about 
lat.  90°  N.),  including  all  the  Yoniba  country 
with  the  exception  of  Illorin.  Its  area  waa  ap- 
proximatelv  29,000  square  miles  and  included 
the  coastal  region  of  Southern  Nigeria,  known 
as  the  "colony"  (alwut  1300  square  miles).  The 
total  population  in  1014  was  estimated  at 
2,250,000.  The  interior  of  Lagoa  is  hilly.  The 
rivers  are  unimportant.  The  climate,  like  that 
of  the  Guinea  country  in  general,  is  unbealthful 
for  Europeans,  though  medical  and  sanitary 
science  has  done  much  towards  lessening  the 
prevalence  of  fever.  At  the  town  of  Lagos  the 
mean  temperature  in  1912  was  81.2°,  the  hi>,-h< 
est  shade  temperature  being  08°,  in  November, 
and  the  lowest  69",  in  June.  Tlic  rainfall  in 
the  province  was  40.50  inches  in  li)12  and  varietl 
from  27.86  to  178.41  inches  in  di/T^rent  parts 
of  the  country.  Numerous  tropical  crops  arc 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  Cotton  culture  has 
been  introduced.  Manufactures  include  little 
besides  native  cloths  and  mats,  brick,  pottery, 
boats  and  canoes,  carved  ivory,  beadwork,  and 
certain  ironwares.  The  chief  exports  include 
palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  and  mahogany. 
There  is  cable  communication  with  Englaud  and 
with  Bonny  in  the  (former)  Eastern  Province.  In 
1901  a  government  railway  was  opened,  extend- 
ing from  Iddo  Island  (which  lies  between  Lagos 
Island  and  the  mainland)  to  Ibadan,  123i/^  miles 
distant ;  Iddo  Island  is  connected  with  the'  main- 
land by  a  railway  and  road  bridge,  900  feet  long. 
This  line  was  subsequently  extended  182%  miles 
to  Jebba  in  Northern  Nigeria  and  finally  to  a 
point  145  miles  nortlieast  of  Jebim,  forming  a 
junction  with  the  Baro-Kano  line.  Teie^fraph 
lines  connect  with  the  Dahomey  system.  In  va- 
rious districts  there  are  many  good  roads.  There 
are  several  government  and  assisted  schools 
and  also  Mohammedan  schools. 

The  natives  may  be  comprehended  in  three 
groups:  the  Jejis,  or  Effons;  the  Benins,  or 
Binis,  including  the  Mahins  and  Jekris:  and  the 
most  important,  the  Yorubas,  including  the  Oyos 
( the  Yorubas  proper ) ,  the  Egbas,  the  Ifes,  the 
Ijebus,  the  Ijeslias,  the  Aworis,  the  Ekos  or 
Lagosians,  the  Ekitis,  and  the  Kgbados. 

The  chief  towns  include  Lagoe  (see  lielow), 
Ibadan  (pop.,  about  173,000),  Abeokuta  (51,- 
000),  Oyo  (45,000),  Ijebu  Ode  (22,000),  Ondo 
(24,000),  Ilesha  (16,000),  Ikorodu  (12,000), 
and  Epe  (8000). 

From  1851  to  1861  the  British  made  unfue- 
cessful  elTorts  to  induce  the  kings  of  Lagoa  to 
put  down  the  slave  trade.  In  the  latter  year 
King  Docemo  ceded  his  possessions  to  Great 
Britain  in  consideration  of  an  annual  pension 
of  £1000  (which  he  received  until  his  death  in 
1885).  Lagos  was  formed  into  a  separate  gov- 
ernment in  1863;  in  1866  it  was  attached  to  the 
government  of  the  West  African  Settlements;  in 
1874  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony;  in  1886  it  was  erected  into  a  separate 
colony;  in  1906  it  was  amalgamated  with  South- 
ern Nigeria  as  the  Lagos,  or  Western.  Province. 
To  the  original  cession  other  cessions  of  terri- 
tory by  native  chiefs  were  added  at  various  times 
from  1862  to  1809. 

IiAGOS.  Tlie  temporary  capital  of  Nigeria, 
from  Jan.  1,  1914  (pending  the  selection  of  a 
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Bite  for  a  capital  on  the  river  Kaduna).  It  is 
situated  on  an  island  of  the  aame  name  {Map: 
Africa,  B  4)f  and  is  the  most  importEmt  seaport 
of  ITpper  Guinea  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
progressive  towns  of  West  Africa,  It  is  4279 
mileR  from  Liverpool,  1203  miles  from  Freetown 
(Sierra  Leone),  132  miles  from  Forcados,  and 
395  miles  from  Calabar.  The  town  is  connected 
with  Iddo  Island  by  a  bridge  2500  feet  long, 
carried  on  steel  screw  piles,  some  of  which  are 
100  feet  long.  The  population,  which  is  very 
mixed,  is  about  60,000;  Europeans  number  about 
600.  Extensive  harbor  works  were  in  progress  in 
1914;  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year 
7000  feet  of  the  Eastern  TrnininR  Mole  and  1800 
feet  of  the  Western  Mole  had  been  completed. 
Formerly  the  town  of  Lagos  was  a  centre  of 
thn  slave  trade. 

LAGOS,  Wg6a.  A  city  of  Mexico,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  on  the 
Mexico  Central  Railroad,  6000  feet  above  sea 
level  (Map:  Mexico,  H  7).  It  was  founded  in 
1563,  by  Francisco  Martel,  and  after  the  War  of 
Independence  was  named  Lagos  de  Moreno  after 
its  defender,  Pedro  Moreno,  who  died  here  in 
battle  against  the  Spaniards  in  1817.  Pop., 
1900,  15,f>99;  1910,  12,248. 

IiAGOS,  l&''gt;sh.  A  seaport  of  Portugal,  in 
the  Province  of  Algarve,  on  a  wide  bay  on  the 
south  coast,  40  miles  west  of  Faro  {Map: 
Portugal,  A  4).  It  Is  fortified  by  an  ancirat 
wall  with  two  batteries.  A  large  viaduct  leads 
over  the  narrow  part  of  the  bay.  The  harbor 
affords  protection  from  north  and  west  winds 
only,  but  is  deep  and  capacious.  The  snrround- 
ing  region  is  fertile,  and  the  vine  is  much  cul- 
tivated. A  productive  tunny  fishery  is  carried 
on  in  the  vicinity.  Lagos  is  supposed  to  be  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Lacobriga.  Pop.,  1900, 
8208.  In  the  bay  of  Lagos,  Admiral  BfMcawen 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  French  Medi- 
terranean fleet,  Aug.  18,  1759;  and  in  1797 
Admiral  Jervis  defeated  a  Spanish  squadron. 

ItAOOSTA,  l&-gyst&.  An  island  in  the  Adri- 
atic, off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  Austria,  to 
which  it  belongs  (Map:  Austria,  E  6).  It  is 
65  miles  west  of  Ragusa,  and  has  an  area  of 
16  square  miles.  Its  coasts  are  precipitous. 
On  the  north  side  is  the  small  village,  of  La- 

foata,  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
ahing  and  the  production  of  oil  and  wine. 
IiAG'OTHBIX  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xa7i^, 
tagda,  hare  +  8pii,  thrise,  hair).  A  genus  of 
Soutli  American  monkeys,  closely  allied  to 
Cebus,  and  containing  six  species  of  woolly 
howlers,  or  "barrigudos."  Among  these  are 
Lagothrix  lagotrichia,  or  humboldti,  and  Lago' 
thrix  infumata.  The  former  is  the  larger  and 
better  known.  It  inhabits  the  upper  Amazon 
valley,  but  the  latter  is  abundant  about  the 
headwaters  of  that  river,  and  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  where  it  forms  an  important 
article  of  the  food  of  both  whites  and  Indians. 
One  small  tribe  of  200  Indians  killed  and 
ate  about  1200  woolly  monkeys  every  year. 
These  animals  live  almost  exclusively  upon 
fruits.  In  captivity  they  are  quiet  and  grave, 
and  have  mild  tempers,  but  they  are  very  deli- 
cate and  short-lived. 

LAGO  TBASIMEITO.  See  Tbasimeko,  Laoo. 
LA  GRANDE,  1ft  grftnd'.  A  city  nnd  county 
seat  of  Union  Co.,  Oreg.,  about  305  miles  by 
rail  east  by  south  of  Portland,  on  the  Grande 
Ronde  River,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Oregon 
Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Companv 


(Map:  Or^on,  O  2).  It  is  the  most  important 
eonunercial  centre  of  a  productive  lumber,  wheat, 
hnit,  and  live-stock  region,  and  hag  lumber 
mills,  railroad  shops,  a  flour  mill,  brickyard, 
etc.  The  city  has  adopted  the  commission  form 
of  government.    Pop.,  1900,  2991;  1910,  4843. 

LA  GBANGE,  1&  grfinj.  A  city  and  the 
county  seat  of  Troup  Co.,  Ga.,  71  miles  south- 
west of  Atlanta,  on  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point, 
the  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  and  Atlantic,  and  the 
Macon  and  Binntngham  railroads  (Map:  Geor- 
gia, A  2).  It  has  large  cotton  and  cottonseed- 
oil  mills  and  a  creamery,  and  is  of  considerable 
importance  as  a  commercial  centre,  having  sev- 
eral jobbing  houses.  There  are  two  female  col- 
leges, which  are  controlled  by  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  denominations.  Settled  in  1826,  and 
incorporated  in  1828.  The  city  owns  the  water 
works,  electric-light  and  sewage  plants.  Pop., 
1900,  4274;  1910,  5587;  1020,  17,038. 

LA  GRANGE.  A  village  in  Cook  Co.,  111., 
14  miles  west  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington, and  Qnlticy  and  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  J  2).  Chiefly 
residential,  the  town  contains  a  State  Masonic 
orphans  home,  Nazareth  Academy,  St.  Joseph's 
Institute,  and  Broadview  Seminary.  Thrre  is 
also  an  aluminium  factory.  Pop.,  1900,  3969; 
1910,  6282. 

LA  GBANGE.  A  town  and  the  county  seat 
of  La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  47  miles  north  by  west 
of  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indi- 
ana and  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Traction  rail- 
roads (Map:  Indiana,  G  1).  It  has  agricul- 
tural, stock-raising,  and  creamery  interests,  and 
manufactures  of  flour,  lumber,  pickles,  ice,  ice 
cream,  and  cemoit-brick  machinery.  The  water 
works  are  owned  by  the  town.  P<m.,  1900,  1703 ; 
1910,  1772. 

LA  GSANOX.  A  city  in  Lewis  Co..  Mo., 
10  miles  north  by  west  of  Quinoy,  111.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  on  several  steamship  lines, 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
railroad  (Map:  Missouri,  El).  It  has  an  im- 
portant river  trade,  exporting  hay,  corn,  oats, 
and  creamery  products,  and  has  a  large  foundry, 
a  creamery,  and  a  pearl-button  factory.  La 
Grange  College  (Baptist)  was  established  here 
in  1858.  It  has  artesian  wells  of  medicinal 
water,  and  enjoys  some  popularity  as  a  health 
and  summer  resort.  La  Grange  was  settled  in 
1833  and  incorporated  in  1853.  The  water  works 
and  electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the  city. 
Pop.,  1910,  13fi0. 

LA  GBANGE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Fayette  Co.,  Tex.,  96  miles  by  rail  west  by 
north  of  Houston,  on  the  Colorado  River,  here 
crossed  by  two  fine  bridges,  and  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Texas  and  the  Galveston, 
Harrisbnrg,  and  San  Antonio  railroads  (Map: 
Texas,  D  5).  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
cotton,  cottonseed  oil,  grain,  live  stock,  etc.,  and 
several  industrial  establishments,  among  which 
are  cotto'j  gins  and  compresses  and  cottonseed- 
oil  mills.  The  water  works  are  owned  by  the 
city.    Pop.,  1900,  2392;  1910,  1850. 

LAGBANGE,  I&'grSNzh',  Jobbph  Louia 
(1736-1813).  One  of  the  greatest  mathemati- 
cians of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  bom 
at  Turin,  his  father  being  War  Treasurer  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  Lagrange  was  educated 
at  the  College  of  Torin.  At  first  he  became  in- 
terested in  speculative  philosophy,  but  his  ex- 
traordinary mathematical  ability  soon  made  it 
clear  that  the  prefer  domain  of  Ms^  activity . 
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was  mathematics.  At  be  communicated  to 
Kuler  his  solution  of  the  famous  isoperimetric 
problem,  which  had  led  him  to  establish  the 
principles  of  the  calculus  of  variations.  The 
result  was  that  Lagrange  at  once  took  a  place 
among  the  foremost  savants  of  Europe.  lie 
was  BotHi  made  professor  of  mathenuiticB  in  the 
artillery  school  at  Turin,  and  in  17S8  he  founded 
the  society  which  subsequently  became  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Turin.  In  1764  he  received 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  for  an  investigation  on  the  libration  of 
the  moon;  in  1766  he  was  likewise  successful 
in  a  question  concerning  the  theory  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  and  in  the  same  year  was  called 
to  take  EuIer'B  place  as  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  which  position  he  held  for  20  years. 
Be  then  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  During  the  Kevolution  he  waa 
at  the  head  of  the  commission  which  had  in 
charge  the  establishment  of  the  metric  or  deci- 
mal system,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
bureau  for  rewarding  useful  inventions.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  (1707) 
Lagran^  was  made  professor  there.  After  the 
Revolution  he  waa  made  professor  in  the  newly 
established  Ecole  Normale.  Under  Kapoleon  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  given 
the  rank  of  Coimt.  In  pure  mathematics  La- 
grange is  noted  for  his  contributions  to  the 
theory  of  series,  the  theory  of  numbers,  differ- 
ential equations,  the  numerical  solution  of 
equations,  and  the  calculus  of  variations.  Hia 
astronomical  work  was,  however,  quite  as  remark- 
able. His  most  noted  work  is  M^amique  analy- 
tigue  (1788;  3d  ed.,  185a-6S;  Ger.  trans,  by 
Servus,  1887).  Hia  other  works  are:  Th^rie  deg 
fonctions  analyttquea,  contenan-t  lea  prinoipes  du 
calcul  diff^rentiel  (1797;  3d  ed.,  1847;  Ger, 
trans,  by  Grflson,  1798-99 )  ;  TratU  de  la  reso- 
lution des  Equations  num^riquea  (1798;  3d  ed., 
1826)  ;  Legona  aur  le  calcul  dea  fonctiona 
(1806);  Lectures  on  Elementary  Mathematics 
(trans,  by  McCormack,  Chicago,  1898);  besides 
a  large  number  of  memoirs.  His  complete 
works,  in  14  volumes,  were  published  at  Paris 
in  1866-92.  His  manuscripts  were  fiurchased  in 
1816  and  given  to  the  Institute  by  Carn'ot.  La- 
grange's name  is  connected  '  with  numeroua 
mathematical  theorems.  For  his  biography, 
consult  J.  B.  J.  Dclambre,  "Notice  sur  la  vie 
et  les  oeuvres  de  Lagrange,"  in  J.  L.  lAgrange, 
(Euvrea,  vol.  i  (Paris,  1866). 

LA  OBAKJA,  1&  grOn'Hfi.  A  town  of  Spain. 
See  San  Iiaefokso. 

liA  OBIFPE.   See  Influenza. 

LA  QBITA,  1ft  gre'ti.  A  town  in  the  State 
of  Tftchira,  Venezuela.  It  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  mountain  valley  nearly  6000  feet 
above  the  sea,  75  miles  south  of  Lake  Maracaibo, 
and  60  miles  southwest  of  M^rida,  the  capital 
of  Los  Andes.  In  the  surroimding  region  wheat, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  cacao,  and  rice  are 
produced,  and  stock  raising  is  carried  on.  It 
has  a  delightful  climate,  lies  on  the  high  road 
between  M4rida  and  Maracaibo,  and  is  an  im- 
portant trading  centre.  It  was  founded  in  1576 
by  Francisco  de  Cficeres  and  has  been  several 
times  visited  by  destructive  earthquakes.  Pop. 
{commune,  est.),  26,000. 

LA  OUATBA,  1&  ^i'ril.  A  leading  seaport 
of  Venezuela,  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  and 
about  5  miles  from  Car&cas,  of  which  it  is  tiie 
port  {Map:  Colombia,  D  1).    Xi*  climate 


very  hot  and  unhealthful,  the  temperature 
averaging  84°  F.,  but  of  late  sanitary  improve- 
ments Imve  lessened  the  discomforts.  The 
principal  st^uare  contains  a  statue  of  the  cele- 
brated physician  Vargas,  a  native  of  La  Guayra, 
and  there  are  several  churches  and  hospibils. 
The  harbor  is  protected  by  a  fort  and  a  break- 
water. La  Guayra  imports  chiefly  manufac- 
tured goods  and  exports  coffee,  cacao,  and 
skins.  In  1912  it  held  flrst  rank  in  imports, 
valued  at  $8,544,187,  and  fourth  rank  in  ex- 
ports, which  amounted  to  $4,536,256.  It  has 
factories  for  cigars,  cigarettes,  hats,  and  boots, 
which  are  made  mainly  for  home  consumption. 
Steamship  lines  connect  it  with  Europe  and 
America,  and  it  is  the  terminus  of  a  cable  to 
Curacao.  A  railroad  29  miles  long,  constructed 
over  the  high  intervening  mountains,  connects 
the  town  with  Carflcas.  It  has  a  floating  dry 
dock  and  shipbuilding  plant.  It  is  the  scut  of  a 
United  States  consul.  Pop.,  12,000.  La  Guayra 
waa  founded  in  1588.  Its  port  was  blockaded  in 
1903  by  the  English-German  fleet  pending  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  Venezuelan 
government. 

LA  Otr£B0KNl£BE,  I&  g&'rd'nyftr',  Louis 
Eteenne  Abthub,  Vicoutb  de  (1816-75).  A 
French  politician,  bom  at  Limoges  in  Haute- 
Vienne.  He  flrst  attracted  notice  by  the  articles 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Avenir  National  of- 
Limc^^  about  1836.  Subsequently  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lamartine,  whom  for  many 
years  he  regarded  as  both  his  political  and  liter- 
ary master.  Ultimately  he  came  to  a  rupture 
with  Lamartine  and  became  an  ardent  Bona- 
partist  and  the  apologist  of  the  coup  d'^t. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Corps  Lteislattf  in 
1852,  State  Councilor  in  1853,  and  Senator  in 
1861.  In  1868  he  was  made  Ambassador  at 
Brussels  and  in  1S70  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  Second  Empire  he 
edited  the  paper  La  Presae  and  founded  after- 
ward Le  Salut.  He  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  23,  1875. 
He  wrote:  Etudea  et  portraita  politiquea  ook- 
fetnporains  (1856);  L'Emperenr  Napoliou  III 
et  I'Angleterre  (1858);  L'Empereur  2iapolftm 
in  et  I'ltalie  (1859);  Le  pape  ei  le  congres 

(1859);  La  France,  Rome  et  I'ltalie  (1861); 
Le  droit  public  et  I'Europc  modertte  (1875). — - 
His  elder  brother,  Dubbeuil  Heuox,  Comte  or 
LA  Gu£RONMf:BB,  was  an  exponent  of  legitimism 
and  opposed  the  July  monarchy  and  the  Second 
Empire,  but  took  a  more  favorable  attitude 
towards  the  Republic.  Among  his  numeroua 
political  writings  are:  La  Pruase  et  VEurope 

(1867);  La  France  et  VEurope  (1867);  L'Es- 
prit  du  temps  et  de  I'avenir  (1868):  La  crise 

(1869)  ;  La  politique  nationale  (1869)  ;  /wx 
Pruaae  devant  VEurope  (1870);  La  catastrophe 
de  la  France  {IS7 1)  i  L' Internationale  et  la 
guerre  civile  en  France  (1871);  L'Homme  de- 
vant Vhistoire  (1872);  M.  Thiers  (1876). 
LAQUEBBE,    l&'gftr',    EnHOND  Nic»LAS 

(1834-86).  A  French  mathematician,  bom  at 
Bar-le-duc.  In  1853,  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  he  attracted  great 
attention  by  an  article  in  the  youvclles  Anruiles 
de  Mathimatiquea  supplementing  the  work  of 
Poncelet.  He  was  an  artillery  officer  at  Metz 
and  Strassburg  and  in  1864  returned  to  Paris 
as  a  teacher  at  the  Polytechnique.  In  1870  he 
published  the  first  part  of  an  important  work 
on  geometry.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Institute  in  1883  and  soon  afterward  was  made 
professor  of  ntatheni4^c»l  physlcq  at  the  Col- 
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Uge  de  France.  Most  of  his  writings  appeared 
in  mathematical  journalB,  but  he  published 
aeparatelj  Th6orie  des  Equations  nutniriques 
(1880)  and  RecJierches  sur  la  g4om4trie  de  direc- 
tion (1885).  CoDBuIt  the  preface  by  H.  Poin- 
car4  to  Laguerre'a  (Euvres  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1888- 
1905),  edited  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences  bj 
Hermite,  PoincarS,  and  Kouch6. 

ZiAOUEBBiE,  (Jeak  Henbi)  Qbomes  (1868- 
1012).  A  French  lawyer  and  Socialist  politi- 
cian, bom  in  Paris.  He  -was  educated  at  the 
Lyc^  Condorcet  and  in  1S79  was  called  to  the 
French  bar.  Participating  in  politics,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1883  as 
the  representative  of  the  Radical-Socialists,  was 
reflected  in  1885  and  1889,  but  failed  of  election 
in  1893.  He  was  one  of  tiie  chief  supporters  of 
General  Boulanger  (q.T.)  ui  1890.  He  wrote 
for  Georges  Clemenceau's  La  Justice  and  later 
became  director  of  La  Prease.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
first  attracted  attention  by  his  defense  of  the 
anarchists  Prince  Kropotkin  (q.v.)  and  Louise 
Michel  (q.v.)  in  1883,  and  of  tne  leaders  of  the 
Decazeville  strike  in  1886.  Laguerre  became 
one  of  the  greatest  French  criminal  lawyers  of 
his  day,  but  in  1893  he  was  excluded  from  the 
Paris  bar  1^  jealous  political  enentiea,  who,  on 
account  of  nis  connection  with  La  Presse,  as- 
serted that  he  was  involved  in  commercial  op- 
erations incompatible  with  his  profession;  and 
thereafter  he  practiced  in  the  provinces. 

LAOTTNA,  U-goo'nA,  or  LA  LAOUKA,  also 
called  Cbist6bai.  de  la  Laguha.  A  town  of  the 
island  of  Teneriffe  in  the  Canaries.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  north  shore,  near  Santa  Cruz,  in  a 
beautiful  plain  surrounded  hy  wooded  moun- 
tains. It  has  vide  and  straight  streets  and 
large  plazas  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a 
university.  There  are  a  town  hall,  a  normal 
school,  a  seminary,  a  public  library,  and  an 
enormous  cathedral  with  five  naves.  Laguna 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  island.  Pop., 
1900,  13,152;  1910,  16,322. 

LAOUNA.  An  important  pueblo  town  in 
Valencia  Co.,  N.  Mez.,  67  miles  west  of  Albu- 
querque, on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  (Map:  New  Mexico,  B  4).  The  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  Keresan  stock  (q.v.) 
and,  like  all  the  other  Pueblo  Indians,  are  indus- 
trious and  self-supporting,  raising  sufficient 
crops  for  their  own  wants,  although  almost 
their  whole  territory  is  a  desert,  and  the  Indian 
title,  acquired  under  old  Spanish  laws,  is  in ' 
dispute.  There  are  here  an  adobe  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  almost  200  years  old,  and  a  tuber- 
culosis sanitarium.   According  to  an  official  re- 

Eort»  only  215  out  of  over  17,000  acres  covered 
7  their  grant  can  be  used  for  farming  pur- 
poses, and  their  main  dependence  is  an  adjoining 
strip  of  fertile  land  along  the  San  JosS  River. 
Wool  raising  is  carried  on.  Fop.,  1910,  1583. 
See  also  Pueblo. 

XiAGUNA.  See  Eebesan  Stock. 
IiAGUNA.  A  province  of  central  Luzon, 
Philippines,  southeast  of  Manila  (Map:  Philip- 
pine Islands,  C  3).  It  has  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, encircling  the  south  and  east  shores  of 
lAguna  de  Bay,  which,  together  with  the  Prov- 
ince of  Rizal,  bounds  it  on  the  north.  On  the 
east  lie  the  provinces  Infanta  and  Tayabas, 
on  the  south  the  latter  and  Batangas,  and  on 
the  west  Cavite.  Its  area  is  762  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  broken  and  mountainous  in 
the  central  and  northern  portions,  containing 
Uie  ianooa  Mount  Maquiling  with  its  grotto. 


In  the  east  and  northwest  it  is  more  lerd. 
Mineral  springs  abound.  The  climate  is  vari- 
able in  tonperature,  but  moist.  The  province 
is  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  lakes, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  form  fever-breeding 
swamps.  Laguna  is  known  as  the  garden  of 
the  Philippines,  and  quantities  of  si^ar,  palay, 
corn,  conee,  and  coconuts,  are  produced.  The 
production  of  coconut  oil  is  a  flourishing  in- 
dustry, and  there  are  also  manufactures  of 
bolos  and  furniture.  There  are  many  good 
roads,  and  a  railway  skirts  the  south  snore  of 
the  bay  from  Santa  Cruz,  the  capital,  to  Manila. 
Pop.,  1903,  148,606.  The  inhabiUnts  are  ex- 
clusively Tagalogs  and  are  all  more  or  less 
civilized.    Capital,  Santa  Cruz  (q.v.), 

LAGUKA  DE  BAY,  d&  bl.  A  navigable 
fresh-water  lake  in  the  southern  part  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  about  46  miles  long  and  15  miles 
wide  in  its  broadest  part  (Map:  Philippine 
Islands,  C  3 ) .  It  has  the  island  of  Talim  near 
its  centre,  and  on  its  shores  are  a  number  of 
important  towns,  chief  of  which  are  Morong  and 
Santa  Cruz.  It  is  connected  with  Manila  Bay 
on  the  west  by  the  Paaig  River,  about  10  miles 
long. 

LA  KABANA.   See  Havana. 

LA  HAltPE,  I&  Arp,  FRfioAsic  C£8AB  db 

(1764-1838).  A  Swiss  statesman,  bom  at  Rolle 
in  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  He  studied  at  Geneva 
and  Tubingen  and  went  in  1782  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  became  tutor  of  the  future 
Alexander  I  and  imbued  him  with  certain  demo- 
cratic principles.  He  was  a  passionate  republi- 
can and  a  Vaudois  patriot,  and  his  writings 
Btirred  up  revolts  a^inst  the  tyranny  of  we 
Bernese,  but  brought  about  his  dismissal  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  caused  him  to  be 
outlawed  by  the  Swiss  authorities.  In  1795  he 
went  to  France  to  solicit  the  intervention  of 
the  Directory  in  Swiss  affairs,  and  in  1798, 
when  French  troops  had  instituted  an  Helvetian 
republic.  La  Harpe  became  one  of  its  directors. 
The  restoration  of  the  cantonal  system  sent  La 
Harpe  a  fugitive  to  Paris  in  1800,  where  he 
lived  till  1814.  When  the  allies  entered  Paris, 
Alexander  I  greeted  hia  old  tutor  affectionately, 
gave  him  the  rank  of  general,  and  at  his  en- 
treaties insisted  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
on  the  rights  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  In  1816 
La  Harpe  settled  at  Lausanne,  where  he  died. 
Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned  Easaia 
aur  la  conatitution  du  paya  de  Vaud  (Paris, 
1796). 

LA  HABPK  Jean  Fbanqois  de  (1730- 
1803).  A  French  critic,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  20, 
1739.   He  began  his  literary  life  as  a  satirist 

with  H Oroides  (1759)  and  followed  this  with 
four  mediocre  classical  tragedies' — Warwick 
(1763,  perhaps  the  best),  TimoUon  (1764), 
Pharamond  (1765),  and  Quatave  Waaa  (1768). 
He  visited  Voltaire  at  Ferney  from  1766  to  1768; 
and  then  became  literary  critic  of  the  Mercure  de 
France,  continuing  to  write  dramas  and  gaining 
academic  recognition.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  (1776)  and  in  1786  became  professor 
of  literature  at  the  Lyc6e.  His  lectures  there, 
published  as  Coura  de  iitt^ature  aneiome  et 
modeme  (1789-1805),  though  narrow  and  super- 
ficial, were  once  highly  esteemed.  His  best 
critical  work  is  found  in  his  analysis  of  seven- 
teenth-century writers.  His  Gommentaire  aur 
RoGine  (1795-96)  shows  sound  critical  judg- 
ment. He  joined  the  revolutionary  movement, 
but  was  imprisoned  during  the  Directorate 
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from  a  Voltairean  became  an  ardent  Catholic. 
In  criticiBm  La  Harpe  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Romantic  revival  as  the  talented  repre- 
sentative of  a  sterile  conservative  classicism. 
His  (FJuvres,  in  10  volumes,  appeared  in  1821. 
Consult  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  lundi,  vol.  v 
(Paris,  1856),  and  Bruno  Ediich,  Jean  Franqoia 
rfe  La  Harpc  als  Kritiker  der  franzoftiachen 
Literalnr  im  Zeitaltcr  Ludioiga  XIV  (Leipzig, 
1910),  containing  a  bibliography. 

LAHIJAN,  Ifi'hi»-jiln'.  An  important  trading 
town  of  Persia,  in  the  Province  of  Ghilan,  8 
miles  from  the  south  shore  of  tlie  Caspian  Sea, 
25  miles  cast  of  Resht  ( Map :  Persia,  D  4 } .  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Ohilan.  Silk  is  the  chief  product.  Pop.  (est.), 
5000.   

LA  HIBE,  W  %T^,  ETIEIfNE  DB  VlONOLLEB 
(c.1390-1443) .  A  French  general.  He  was  bom 
in  Gascony,  and  the  name  La  Hire,  given  him 
by  his  enemies,  was  adopted  by  him.  He  fought 
bravely  at  Coucy  in  1418,  but  had  to  surrender 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  was  at  the  siege  of 
Alencon  in  1421  and  in  the  battle  of  Verneuil  in 
1424,  and  in  142fi  was  with  Jeanne  d'Arc  at 
Orleans.  In  1431  lie  was  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  an  attempt  to  release  Jeanne  from  her 
imprisonment  in  Rouen,  but  was  ransomed  by 
the  French  cities  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Chartres  (1432).  He  died  at  Montauban,  after 
many  honors  had  been  conferred  on  him  by 
Charles  VII.  On  account  of  his  companionship 
with  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  of  the  many  stories  told 
of  his  bravery  and  wit,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  French  chevaliers,  and  his  name 
IB  often  used  at  cards  in  French  for  the  knave 
of  hearts. 

IiA  HIBZ,  PHiLipra.  See  De  la.  Hire. 

IiAEME,  Wme,  Der.  See  Hebmann  von 
Beicberau. 

IiAHN,  Vin.  An  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  joining 
it  a  tew  miles  above  Coblenz,  It  rises  in  West- 
phalia and  flows  through  Hesse-Nassau  and 
Hesse.  Its  length  is  135  miles  and  it  is  navi- 
gable by  means  of  numerous  locks  np  to  Oiessen, 
about  90  miles  from  its  mouth.  On  its  banks 
is  Ems,  and  its  valley  is  followed  by  a  railroad 
line. 

LA  HOOITE,  or  La  Hodoue.   See  Hogde,  La. 

LA  HONTAN,  14  ON'tUri'.  Abmand  Louis, 
Babon  de  (1666-1715).  A  French  soldier  and 
traveler.  He  was  born  at  Mont-de-Marsan  in 
Gascony  and  went  to  Canada  as  a  common  sol- 
dier in  1683.  He  was  stationed  at  various  mili- 
tary posts,  made  several  expeditions  against 
the  Indians,  visited  Mlchilimackinac  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  in  1688  and  Green  Bay  in  1680,  and 
claimed  to  have  been  on  the  upper  Mississippi. 
While  on  his  way  to  France  in  1692,  as  bearer 
of  dispatches  from  Count  Frontenac,  he  stopped 
at  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  defended 
the  place  bravely  against  an  English  force.  He 
was  made  King's  lieutenant  in  Newfoundland 
and  Acadia,  but  quarreled  with  the  Governor 
and  WHS  dismissed  from  the  service.  He  trav- 
eled through  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  England,  settled  in  Hanover,  and 
died  there.  In  1703  La  Hontan  published  at 
The  Hague  an  account  of  his  adventures  in 
America,  under  the  title  Nouveau  voyage  dana 
rAm^que  aeptentrtonale,  and  followed  it  up 
the  next  year  with  a  Suite  dca  voyagea  de 
VAm&rique,  treating  chiefly  of  the  lake  region  of 
North  America  and  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.     Consult   V.   H.   Paltsits,  Bibli- 


ography of  Writingg  of  Baron  Lakontan  (New 

York,  1905). 

LAHONTAN,  Lake.  A  former  extensive  lake 
of  the  Great  Basin  region  in  western  Nevada. 
See  Lake  Laiiontah. 

LAHORE,  l&'hor'.  A  division  of  the  Punjab 
(q.v.),  British  India,  comprising  the  districts  of 
Lahore,  Amritsar,  Montgomery,  Gurdaspur, 
Sialkot,  and  Gujranwala  (Map:  India,  B  2). 
Area,  12,387  square  miles.  Pop.,  1901,  S,101,- 
882;  1911,  4,656,629.  It  extends  from  the  Hima- 
laya to  Multai),  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sutlej.  The  surface,  save  near  Dalhousie  hill 
station  in  Gurdoapur,  is  an  alluvial  plain,  irri- 
gated by  . the  Bari  Doab  Canal  and  the  Sutlej 
with  ramifying  channels.  Whoat  is  the  princi- 
pal crop,  and  barley,  maize,  rice,  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco,  oil  seeds,  and  the  opium  poppy  arc 
cultivated.   Capital,  Lahore. 

LAHOBE.  The  capital  of  the  Punjab,  Brit- 
ish India,  and  of  the  division  and  district  which 
take  their  names  from  it,  in  lat.  31°  35'  N. 
and  long.  74*'  20'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ravi  River  and  at  the  junction  of  the  railways 
from  Calcutta,  Peshawar,  and  Karachi  (Map: 
India,  B  2).  It  is  distent  hy  rail  32  miles 
from  Amritsar,  298  from  Delhi,  784  from 
Karachi,  1280  from  Bombay,  and  1252  from 
Calcutta.  The  city  is  the  residence  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab  and  the 
seat  of  an  Anglican  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishopric.  Lahore  consists  of  the  native  town, 
about  1  square  mile  in  area,  and,  to  the  south 
and  east,  the  European  quarter,  or  civil  station. 
Three  miles  east  of  the  latter  is  the  Lahore 
Cantonment,  which  until  1908  was  called  Mian 
Mir.  The  native  city,  to  which  access  is  had 
by  13  gates,  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall,  30  feet  in  height,  and  a  moat.  Dur- 
ing the  years  subsequent  to  1R49,  when  the 
government  was  given  over  to  the  British  by 
the  Maharajah  Dhulip  Singh,  the  city  underwent 
considerable  improvement ;  the  walls  were  re- 
duced in  height  and  finally  razed,  and  the  moat 
filled  in,  and  their  site  is  occupied  by  a  garden 
encircling  the  city  on  all  sides  but  the  north. 
The  citadel  or  fort  stands  upon  an  eminence  at 
the  northeast.  The  city  is  mean  and  gloomy  in 
appearance,  with  narrow,  winding  streets  and 
blind  alleys;  but  this  is  offset  by  splendid 
buildings  of  the  Mogul  period.  Those  arc  eape- 
cially  to  be  noted  nn  the  northeast  side,  where 
"the  mosque  of  Aurungzebe,  with  its  plain  white 
marble  domes  and  simple  minarets,  the  mauso- 
leum of  Ranjit  Singh,  with  its  rounded  roof  and 
projecting  balconies,  and  the  desecrated  facade 
of  the  Mogul  palace,  stand  side  by  side  in  an 
open  grassy  plain,  exhibiting  a  grand  coup 
d'ail."  In  1849  the  environs  were  an  expanse 
of  crumbling  ruins,  and  the  European  reaidencea 
were  grouped  around  the  old  cantonment  south 
of  the  city;  the  European  quarter  spread  gradu- 
ally eastward  and  now  covers  a  considerable 
area  that  was  formerly  jungle  and  ruins.  The 
older  part  of  the  European  quarter,  sauUi  of 
the  native  cit^,  is  known  as  Anarkali:  here  are 
a  public  garden,  the  Secretariat  buildings,  town 
hall,  museum,  Punjab  University,  Punjab  Public 
Librarj',  Government  College,  Senate  Hall,  the 
new  University  Hall,  the  Mayo  and  l^dy  Aitchi- 
son  hospitals,  and  other  pTiblic  buildings.  The 
Old  Mall,  nn  excellent  road,  nonnrets  Anarkali 
with  the  native  city.  East  of  Anarkali  is  the 
European  quarter  known  as  the  Naulakha.  It 
is  known  also  as  the  railway  colony,  for  sita- 
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ftted  here  are  the  station,  th«  extenslre  work- 
shops of  the  Northwestern  Railway  (with 
some  5000  employees),  and  a  railway  school 
building.  The  Upper  Mall  extends  southeast 
to  Lawrence  and  Montgomery  halls  (surrounded 
by  a  large  public  garden  ]  and  Government 
House.  On  or  near  this  road,  which  is  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  newer  residential  quarter, 
are  various  gOTemment  offices,  the  chief  court, 
most  of  tile  European  shc^s,  and  tiie  AnglicMi 
cathedral,  a  fine  building  in  the  later  EarW 
English  style,  consecrated  in  1887.  The  Aitehi- 
son  Chiefs*  Collie  is  beyond  Oovemment  House 
towards  the  Lahore  Cantonment. 

Formerly  Lahore  was  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  superior  silk  cloths  of  Bokhara  thread 
and  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  embroid- 
ery, glass,  enamel,  and  arms.  The  decorative 
arts  have  practically  disappeared,  being  super- 
seded by  the  manufacture  of  coarse  and  inferior 
silks,  cotton  prints,  v^table  oils,  candles,  soap, 
etc  A  good  quality  of  woolen  stuffs  is  pro- 
duced. Lahore  is  an  important  trading  centre. 
The  municipality  was  created  in  1807.  A  sys- 
tem of  water  works  was  opened  in  1881  and  a 
drainage  system  in  1883.  The  city  contains  the 
principal  educational  institutions  of  the  Pun- 
jab. These  include  the  Punjab  University 
<  with  five  colleges } ,  the  medical  and  law  colleges, 
a  training  college,  the  Aifchison  Chiefs'  College, 
the  Blayo  School  of  Art,  and  various  technical 
and  special  schools,  high  schools,  etc. 

Lahore  is  the  largest  city  of  the  Punjab.  The 
population,  excluding  the  cantonment,  was  138,- 
878  in  1881,  159,697  in  1891,  and  186,884  in 
1001  (including  113,253  Mohammedans,  62,922 
Hindus,  5964  Sikhs,  and  4199  Christians);  in- 
cluding the  cantonment,  the  population  in  1901 
was  202,084,  and,  in  1911,  228,687. 

The  traditional  founder  of  Lahore  is  Lava, 
son  of  Rama,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  city 
was  not  founded  before  the  first  century  a.d. 
In  1036  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Ghaznivid 
dominions  east  of  the  Tndus,  but  for  about  60 
years  subsequent  to  1042  was  governed  by  vice- 
roys. During  the  reign  of  Maaud  III  {1099- 
1114)  it  was  made  the  Imperial  capital.  The 
city  was  taken  by  the  Mongols  in  1241  and  pat 
to  ransom  in  1246.  It  was  rebuilt  1^  Balban 
in  1270,  but  15  years  later  the  Mongols  returned 
and  for  a  long  period  made  numerous  raids. 
From  1308,  when  it  was  taken  by  a  detachment 
of  Timur'a  army,  it  seems  to  have  been  desolate 
until  rebuilt  by  Mubarak  Shah  in  1422.  About 
100  years  later  it  fell  to  Babar.  Lahore  reached 
its  greatest  splendor  under  Mongol  rule  and 
particularly  during  the  reign  (1556-1605)  of 
Akbar,  who  held  his  court  there  from  1584  to 
1598.  "Under  Akbar  the  city  rapidly  developed, 
exceeding  its  present  area  and  population.  The 
architectural  importance  of  Lahore  increased 
under  Jabangir  (died  1627) ,  and  during  the 
reign  of  his  son,  the  great  Siiah  Jahan,  the  city 
probably  had  a  circuit  of  some  16  or  17  miles. 
Under  Aurungzebe,  Shah  Jahan's  son,  the  popu- 
lation began  to  decline,  and  the  architectural 
history  of  Lahore  virtitally  came  to  an  end. 
From  the  accession  of  Bahadur  Shah  until  in 
1798  the  authority  of  Hanjit  Singh  confirmed 
the  Sikh  power  in  the  Punjab,  Lahore  was  sub- 
jected to  successive  invasions  and  conquests, 
and  it  gradually  sank  into  a  crumbling  ruin. 
Ranjit  Singh  made  the  city  once  more  the  centre 
of  a  fiourishing  kingdom,  but  anarchy  followed 
hia  death  in  1830,  and  an  invasion  of  British 


territory  resulted  in  war  and  the  British  ooeu- 
pation  in  1846,  when  the  British  resident  be- 
came the  real  authority  at  Lahore.  The  govern- 
ment was  resigned  to  the  British  by  Dalip 
Singh  in  1849. 

LAHORE,  Viscount  Habdinoe  of.  See 
Habdinge,  Sib  Hknby. 

LAHB,  Iftr.  A  manufacturing  town  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Schutter,  63  miles  south-sou^west 
of  Karlsruhe  (Map:  Germany,  B  4).  The  mu- 
nicipal park  and  the  museum  of  antiquities 
are  noteworthy.  Lahr  has  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woolen  cloth,  bats,  horsehair  cloth,  artifi- 
cial flowers,  leather,  snuff,  cartons,  umbrellas, 
and  toys.  There  are  also  lithographic  and 
printing  establishments.  It  has  a  good  trade 
in  wine.    Pop.,  1900,  13,576;  1910,  15,191. 

LAIBACH,  ima,  or  LAYBACH.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Austrian  Crownland  of  Carnlola, 
situated  on  the  Laibaoh  River,  4S  miles  north- 
east of  Triest  (Map:  Austria,  D  3).  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  fine  promenades  and  sauares, 
adorned  with  monuments,  among  whicn  the 
most  notable  is  the  bronze  bust  of  Radctzky  by 
Fernkom.  The  best  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices 
is  the  Italian  cathe<lral  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  a 
high  dome.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the 
town  hall,  the  government  headquartera,  the  pal- 
ace of  justice,  the  agricultural  building,  the  old 
castle  on  the  Schlossberg  dominating  the  town, 
and  the  palaces  of  the  Bishop  and  the  counts 
of  Auersperg.  Tlie  educational  institutions 
include  Gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  teachers, 
a  theolr^ical  seminary,  a  school  of  commerce, 
two  schools  of  music,  a  library  of  61,000  vol- 
umes, a  theatre,  and  a  museum.  Slovene  is  the 
official  language,  and  Lailmch  is  the  focus  of  the 
movement  to  promote  its  use.  Laibach  manu- 
factures cotton  goods  and  other  textiles,  church 
bells,  tobacco,  and  machinery,  wire,  paper,  lace, 
pottery,  leather,  fire  hose,  and  iron  products. 
It  has  large  railway  repair  shops  and  some 
commerce.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  prince-bishop. 
In  the  neighboring  Laibach  Fen  have  heen  found 
interesting  lake  dwellings.  Pop.,  1900,  36,547; 
1910,  47,127,  mostly  Slavic.  Laibach  is  believed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  Emona  or 
Hemona.  It  flourished  under  the  rale  of  the 
Franks,  and  in  1277  passed  under  the  rule  of 
the  hduse  of  Hapsburg.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
French  dominion  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  from 
1809  to  1813.  In  1821  laibach  was  the  scene 
of  the  famous  congress  of  monarchs,  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  Carbnnar- 
ism  in  Italy  and  of  restoring  Naples  and  Sicily 
to  their  former  political  status.  The  results  of 
the  congress  were  the  passing  of  resolutions  es- 
tablishing among  European  nations  the  right 
of  armed  intervention  in  the  aA'airs  of  any 
neighboring  states  in  case  of  internal  political 
disturbances,  and  the  occupation  of  Naples  by 
Austria.  Most  of  the  larger  European  coun- 
tries were  represented  at  the  congress,  against 
whose  action  England  protested. 

LAIiyiiAW,  William  (1780-1845).  Friend 
and  amanuensis  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  was 
bom  at  Blackhouse,  Selkirkshire,  and  after 
farming  with  little  success  became  (1817) 
steward  to  Scott,  who  placed  a  high  value  on 
his  counsel  and  friendship.  Laidlaw  wrote 
several  lyrics,  but  the  simple  ballad  "Lucy's 
Flittin'  "  alone  is  remembered.  With  Sir  Wal- 
ter's assistance  he  compiled  part  of  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Annual  Register  after  1817.  , 
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LAIPTjER,  Habet  Wklltnoton  ( 1884-  ) . 
An  American  Socialist  author  and  lecturer.  He 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  educated 
at  Wealeyan  (A.B..  1007),  at  the  Brooklyn  Law 
School  of  St.  Lawrence  University  (LL-B., 
1910),  and  at  Columbia  (PhJ).,  1914).  He 
served  as  a  reporter  on  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  in  1907-10,  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar,  and  studied  social  conditions  in 
Europe  in  1014.  In  1010  he  became  organizing 
secretary  of  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  So- 
ciety, an  organization  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  Fabian  Society  of  England,  and  in  1912 
he  became  editor  of  the  quarterly.  The  Inter- 
oollegiate  Socialiat.  His  treatise,  Boyooita  and 
the  Labor  Struggle  (1914),  is  an  authoritative 
and  comprehensive  work  on  that  subject. 

Ii'AIOLON  (The  Eagiot).  A  drama  by 
Edmond  RMtand,  produced  in  Paris  March  15, 
1900,  with  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  title  rdle. 
The  subject  is  the  young  Duke  of  Reicbstadt, 
the  unfortunate  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
LAIKEZ,  tl'n&th,  Dieoo.  See  Laynez. 
ZdUNO,  l&ng,  Alexandeb  Gobdon  (1793- 
1826).  A  British  explorer,  born  in  Edinburgh. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city  and  in  1810  became  an  ensign  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Volunteers.  The  next  year  he-  went  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  served  until  1822, 
when  he  took  command  of  a  company  In  the 
Royal  African  Corps  and  was  ordered  to  Sierra 
Leone.  During  the  next  two  years  he  made  ex- 
tensive explorations  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries and  in  1824,  during  a  visit  to  England, 
was  ordered  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  under- 
take a  joumcgr  by  way  of  Tripoli  and  Timlmctoo 
to  the  source  of  the  Niger.  He  was  tiie  first 
European  to  reach  the  latter  city,  which  be 
entered  on  Aug.  18,  1826.  He  left  it  about 
September  24  and  two  days  later  was  murdered 
by  Arabs  who  were  proliably  acting  under  in- 
structions from  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli.  An 
account  of  bis  earlier  explorations  was  published 
in  1825  under  tlie  title  Travels  m  Timmannee, 
Kooremko,  and  Saolima,  Countriea  of  Wettem 
Africa.  Consult  Robert  Chambers  (ed.),  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  vol. 
ii  (Glasgow,  1830),  and  Thomas  Nelson,  Mem- 
oirs of  Oudney,  Clapperton,  and  Laing  (Edin- 
burgh, 1830). 

LAING,  David  (1793-1878).  A  Scottish  an- 
tiquary, bom  and  educated  at  Edinburgh.  He 
became  an  apprentice  in  his  father's  bookstore, 
traveled  abroad  to  buy  books,  met  Lockhart,  and 
became  a  friend  of  Scott.  He  was  secretary  of 
Scott's  Bannatyne  Club  and  editor  of  many  of 
its  publications.  He  was  made  honorary  pro- 
fessor of  antiquities  for  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  in  1854.  His  many  works  include  the 
following:  The  Select  Remains  of  the  Ancient 
Popular  Poetry  of  Scotland  (1821);  Fugitive 
Seottish  Poetry  (1823-25);  The  Poeme  of  Wil- 
liam Dunbar  (1834),  the  first  collected  edition; 
Lauder's  Memorable  Occurrenta  (1840) ;  hettera 
and  JoumaU  of  Robert  BaiUie,  1637-62  (1841 ) ; 
The  Oolleeted  Works  of  John  Knom  (1846-64) ; 
Jfotea  of  Ben  Jonson'g  Conversatione  with  Drum- 
mond  of  Haicthomden  { 1842) ;  Garden's  Theatre 
of  Scottish  Worthies  (1878);  besides  several 
important  works  on  etchings  and  ongrav ings. 

LAING,  GoBDOn  Jenmnqs  (1869-  ).  An 
American  classical  scholar,  born  at  London,  On- 
tario, Canada.  After  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  (1891),  he  taught  Latin  and 
Greek  at  Whetham  College,  Vancouver,  Brit- 


ish Columbia  ( 1892-03 ) ,  and  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  (1893-95),  and  then  was  fellow 
in  classics  at  Johns  Hopkins,  wliere  he  took  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1896.  After  a  year  at  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome 
(1896-97)  and  service  as  lecturer  in  Latin  at 
Biyn  Mawr  Coll^  {1807-99).  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Latin  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1899.  He  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Classical  Journal  in  1905-08,  as- 
sociate editor  of  Classical  Philology  after  1905, 
and  general  editor  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  after  1008.  He  served  also  as  annual 
professor  at  t)ie  American  Scliool  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome  (1011-12)  and  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Archieological  Institute  of  America 
(1913-14).  His  publications  include  Maater- 
pieoea  in  Latin  Literature  (Boston,  1903),  an 
edition  of  Selections  from  Ovid  (New  York, 
1905),  and  an  edition  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence 
(Chicago,  1908),  besides  articles  and  reviews 
in  various  learned  periodicals,  especially  in 
relation  to  Roman  topography  and  Roman 
religion. 

LAZNG,  Malcolm  (1762-1818).  A  Scottisli 
historian.  He  was  Imrn  in  Mainland,  Orkney, 
near  Kirkwall,  where  he  received  his  earlier 
education;  attended  Edinburgh  University,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  l>ar  in  1785.  His  ability 
attracted  some  attention,  but  he  gave  up  law 
as  a  profession  to  devote  himself  to  historical 
research.  His  writings,  althougli  somewhat 
awkward  in  style,  are  thorough  and  accurate. 
He  continued  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain 
(1793),  and  wrote  a  History  of  Scotland  from 
the  Vnion  of  the  Crowns,  on  the  Accession  of 
James  YI  to  the  Throne  of  England,  to  the 
Union  of  the  Kingdoms  (1802). 

LAING,  Samuel  (1810-97).  A  British  au- 
-tiior  and  politician,  born  at  Edinburgh  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  taught  mathe- 
matics for  a  time.  He  studied  law  and  entered 
political  life  as  secretary  to  Labouchfere  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce,  who  gave  him  special 
chai^  of  the  Department  of  Railway  Construc- 
tion. He  was  a  disciple  of  Gladstone,  became 
member  of  Parliament  for  Wick  (18.^2),  held 
several  positions  under  the  Liberal  government, 
was  president  of  the  society  which  instituted 
the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  (1854), 
and  a  director  of  railways  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Canada.  During  1830-65  he  was  Minister 
of  Finance  in  India,  and  be  wrote  about  that 
country  and  China.  His  chief  publications  in- 
clude: Modem  Science  and  Modern  Thought 
(1885);  Problems  of  the  Future  (1889); 
Human  Origins  (1892). 

LATRD,  Iflrd,  David  (1833-1914).  A  Cana- 
dian statesman.  He  was  born  in  New  Glasgow, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia.  He  founded  and  became  editor  of  the 
Patriot  of  Charlottetown.  He  sat  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  his  native  province  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  was  a  delegate  to  Ottawa 
to  nc^tiatc  for  the  union  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  with  the  Dominion  government.  After 
the  union  he  was  a  Liberal  member  of  the  Do- 
minion Parliament,  served  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior  (1873-76),  and  was  in  1876-81  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  tlie  Northwest  Territories. 
In  1874,  as  Commissioner,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians  of  the  northwest  by  which  they 
gave  up  to  the  government  about  76,000  square 
miles  of  territory.    In  1881  be  returned  to 
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Prince  Edward  Island  and  failed  in  1883  and  in 
1887  to  be  reelected  to  the  Dominion  House  of 
Ckinunons.  From  1808  to  1909  he  was  Indian 
CommiBaioner  for  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
Territories,  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to 
Ottawa  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  on 
Indian  affairs.  While  in '  office,  he  concluded 
several  treaties  whereby  Indian  titles  to  land 
became  extinguished  and  reverted  to  the  crown. 
He  pnbliebed  Our  Indian  Treaties  (1905). 

JJLXKDt  JoRR  (1805-74).  An  English  ship- 
builder, bom  in  Greenock,  Scotland.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  builder  of  iron  steam- 
sliipa  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  John  Laird  and  Sons,  iron  shipbuilders 
and  engineers  at  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool. 
Among  the  vessels  built  by  his  firm  were  the 
John  Randolph,  said  to  have  been  the  first  iron 
vessel  used  in  American  waters,  the  Nemegie, 
the  first  iron  vessel  equipped  with  guns,  and 
the  famous  Confederate  vessel  Alabama.  He  re- 
tired from  the  active  management  of  the  busi- 
ness in  1861,  after  which  time  the  firm  became 
known  as  Laird  Brothers.  From  1861  until  his 
death  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament. 

LATED-MAIR.    See  Lawbence,  hoso. 

LAIBESSE,  l&'r«8^  Q^abd  de  (1641-1711). 
A  Flemish  historical  painter  and  etcher.  He 
was  bom  at  and  under  the  direction  of 

bia  father  received  s  liberal  education  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Bertholet 
f4emal  at  Ligge.  At  the  age  of  IS  he  painted 
good  portraits  and  historical  subjects.  From 
the  traditional  account  it  seems  that  he  lived 
in  great  poverty  at  Utrecht  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, painting  signs  for  a  living,  until  aum- 
moned  by  a  picture  dealer  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  speedily  became  celebrated.  He  is  said  to 
have  gained  inspiration  for  painting  by  play- 
ing the  violin.  He  painted  with  great  facility, 
leaving  above  250  works.  His  style  was  in- 
fluenced by  Poussin  and  the  antique,  his  art 
being  essentially  Flemish,  and  not  realistic,  like 
the  Dutch.  It  was  sumptuous  and  mannered  in 
character.  In  1690  his  sight  became  impaired, 
but  he  continued  his  nsetulness  by  dictating  his 
ideas  on  painting  to  his  pupils  and  associates. 
They  were  collected  by  his  son  and  published  at 
AuiBterdam,  under  the  title  Bet  groot  tckilder' 
hoek  (1707-12),  which,  translated  into  English, 
German,  and  Frencb,  became  a  manual  for  the 
art  academies  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

His  largest  works  were  decorations  for  houses 
in  Amsterdam  and  for  Dutch  castles.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  mytholc^ical  subjects,  his  re- 
ligious pictures  being  less  impressive.  Among 
hia  paintings  at  Amsterdam  (Rijks-Museum) 
are  a  "Bacchanal,"  "Legitimate  Poorer,"  "Bevo- 
lution,"  "Venus,  Mars,  and  Oupid";  in  the 
Louvre  are  the  "Institution  of  the  Eucharut," 
"Cleopatra  at  Tarsus,"  and  a  "Dance  of  Chil- 
dren." The  gallery  at  Cassel  is  also  rich  in  his 
works.  For  the  cathedral  of  Li^e  he  painted 
a  "Penitence  of  St.  Augustine"  and  "Baptism 
of  St.  Augustine";  for  the  church  of  St.  Ur- 
sula, at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  "Martyrdom"  of 
St.  Ursula. 

I<A1S  (lAt,  from  Gk.  Kalt).  The  name  of 
two  Greek  courtesans,  celebrated  for  their 
beauty.  1.  The  elder  Lais  was  born  probably 
at  Corinth  about  475  B.C.  Her  beauty  was  said 
to  surpass  that  of  any  other  woman  of  her 
time,  but  her  greed  and  capriciousness  were  also 
notorious,  and,  when  old,  she  grew  overfond  of 
the   wine  bottle.     Her   lovers  included  many 


famous  men,  among  them  the  philoBopher 
Aristippus  of  Cyrene.  2.  The  younger  l^is 
was  born  probably  in  Sicily  and  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  Athens  when  still  a  child. 
She  sat  as  a  model  to  the  painter  Apelles. 
Falling  in  love  with  a  certain  Theasalian,  she 
accompanied  him  to  Theflsaly,  where,  it  is  said, 
she  was  stoned  to  death  bv  some  jealous  women. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE,  la'aft'  fftr  (Ft.,  let  do). 
LAISSEZ-FASSEB,  l&'sA'  p&W  (Fr.,  let  go 
on).  As  originally  used,  the  first  of  these 
phrases  represents  a  demand  for  freedom  from 
onerous  restrictions  in  production,  the  second 
for  freedom  of  exchange.  Under  the  mercantile 
system  industry  and  commerce  were  subject  to 
a  mass  of  regulations  which  hampered  the  in- 
dividual even  in  matters  of  trifiing  importance. 
A  reaction  in  thought  set  in  against  this  ex- 
cessive regulation,  culminating  in  the  laissez- 
faire  teachings  of  the  physiocrats  (q.r.).  The 
expression  "laissez-faire"  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  before  1680  by  Legendre,  a  merchant, 
in  a  reply  to  a  question  of  Colbert  concerning 
the  needs  of  industry.  The  idea  appears  more 
definitely  worked  out  in  the  writings  of  Bois- 
guillebert  (1712),  and  as  early  as  1735  the 
Marquis  d'Argenson  had  declared  that  laissez- 
faire  should  be  the  watchword  of  every  public 
power.  "To  govern  better,  it  is  necessary  to 
govern  leas,"  he  writes.  The  view  did  not  be- 
come common  until  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  maxim  laissez-faire  et  lait- 
tez-paaser  appears  to  have  been  popularized  by 
Goumay,  to  whom  it  was  attributed  until 
within  recent  years. 

Tlie  doctrine  secured  a  wide  following  both 
in  France  and  in  other  European  countries.  In 
England  Adam  Smith  and  the  whole  English 
classical  school  of  political  economy  manifest 
its  influence.  The  French  classical  economists 
were  likewise  champions  of  laissez-faire,  and 
numerous  followers  appeared  in  Germany.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
doctrine  of  laissez-faire  lost  ground,  however. 
The  German  school  of  economics,  which  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  economic  functions 
•of  government,  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 
completely  overthrown  the  older  doctrine.  A 
reaction  has,  however,  set  in  which  promises  to 
restore  to  favor  a  modified  form  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  laissez-faire. 

Adherents  of  the  theory  have  never  stood  for 
the  view  that  the  individual  should  be  left  free 
to  do  as  he  pleases  in  other  matters  than  trade 
and  industry.  The  doctrine  is  not  one  of  an- 
archy, as  it  has  been  made  out  to  be  by  its  op- 
ponents. Nor  does  it  deny  that  government  has 
certain  economic  functions  to  perform ;  although, 
indeed,  an  obscure  follower  of  Bentham,  Sir  J. 
Bowning  attempted  to  show  that  political  econ- 
omy looks  for  nothing  from  the  state  except 
security  for  industry.  The  adherents  of  the 
theory  would,  as  a  rule,  agree  that  the  state 
should  perform  those  functions  which  cannot 
be  adequately  performed  by  individuals ;  they 
would  also  leave  to  the  state  functions  which 
primarily  redound  to  the  public  good.  See  Freb 
Trade  ;  Phtsiocbats  ;  Political  Econout  ; 
Individualism. 

Consult,  for  brief  summaries  of  the  history 
of  the  doctrine,  J.  J.  Lalor,  Cyclopedia  of  Po- 
litical Science,  vol.  ii  (New  York,  189.3);  Pal- 
grave,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy  ( London, 
1894-99)  ;  McLaughlin  and  Hart,  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Oovemmcnt,  vol.  ii  (New  Y<ajE,  1914). 
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The  moBt  satiefactory  history  of  the  origio  of 
the  phraacs  is  Auguit  Oncken,  Die  Sfaxime 
Laiaaez-Faire  et  LaxBsez-Passer  (Bern,  1886).  A 
brief  account  is  given  by  Higga,  The  Phyaiocrata 
(London,  1897);  William  Cunningham,  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  Being  the  Parte  Entitled 
Parliamentary  Oolbertitm  and  iMiaaez-Faire 
(Cambridge,  1908);  alao  J.  W.  Garner,  Intro- 
duction to  Political  Science  (New  York,  1910). 

LAISTNBB,  lIst'nBr,  Luowro  (1845-96).  A 
German  author,  bom  at  Easlingen,  WUrttem- 
berg.  He  studied  theology  at  Tiibingcn,  had 
charge  of  a  pastorate  for  two  years,  and  was  a 
private  tutor  in  Munich,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  literary  pursuits  after  1880, 
and  whence  he  removed  to  Stuttgart  in  1889,  as 
literary  adviser  of  the  publisher  Cotta.  Besides 
Barbaroasaa  Brautwcrber  (1875),  an  epic  poem, 
and  Novellen  aua  alter  Zeit  (1882),  he  wrote: 
Nehelsagen  ( 1879) ,  contributions  to  German 
mythology;  Der  Archetypua  der  7^'ibelungen 
(1887)  ;  Dob  Riitael  der  Sphints,  Grandsilge 
einer  Mythengeachichte  (1889);  Oermanische 
Volkemamen  (1892)  ;  and  with  Paul  Heyse  he 
edited  Tieuer  deutscher  Ifovellentehatz  (24  vols., 
1884-88). 

LAITY,  lil1-tl  (from  lay,  from  OF.,  Fr.  /at, 
from  T^t.  laicua,  from  Gk,  Xatx^t,  laikoa,  relat- 
ing to  the  people,  from  \a6s,  laoa,  people).  In 
Church  relations,  the  name  given  to  all  persons 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  clergy  (q.v.).  Among 
Catholics  the  term  has  a  stricter  meaning  than 
among  Protestants,  for  the  tatter  do  not  make 
the  same  profound  distinction  between  those  ra< 
pecially  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church 
and  the  general  body  of  worshipers.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  claims  for  its  priesthood 
a  direct  and  special  mission  supematurally  be- 
stowed to  teach  and  govern  the  faithful  laity  in 
all  matters  concerning  religion.  Most  Protes- 
tant bodies  deny  this  sharp  distinction  and  regard 
all  members  as  of  the  same  spiritual  grade. 
Id  modern  usage  the  term  is  applied  in  a  similar 
sense  to  distin^ish  those  who  are  not  in  a 
learned  profession  from  its  members;  thus, 
those  who  are  not  lawyers  are  "laymen"  to  the 
legal  profession. 

LAIUS.    See  (Eoipua. 

ZiAJASB,  la'zhUr',  Jean  Baftiste  F±lix 
(1783-1858).  A  French  archieologist,  born  in 
Lyons.  He  was  attached  as  secretary  (1807)  to 
the  French  Ambassador  to  Persia  and  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  that  country  coloring  and  study- 
ing Oriental  religions,  ^rticularly  in  their  effect 
iu)on  Greek  culture.  He  also  made  a  collection 
of  Babylonian  eytinders  which  are  now  in  the 
National  Library  in  Paris.  The  value  of  his  re- 
searches was  recognized,  and  after  his  return  to 
France  he  held  several  important  offices.  Much 
of  his  writing  was  contributed  to  the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  1830.  His  works  include  Re- 
aherches  aur  le  culte,  lea  aymbolea,  lea  attrihuta 
et  lea  monutnenta  figuria  de  V^ua  en  Orient  et 
en  Occident  (1837-47)  and  Recherehea  aur  le 
culte  puhlique  et  lea  myathrea  de  Mithra  en  Ori- 
ent et  en  Occident  (1847-48). 

LAJEUNESSE,  l&'zhe'ngfl',  Mabie  LoinsK 
Cecilia  Emua.   See  Albani,  Emma. 

LAJOIE,  Antoine  Qebin.  See  Gbbin-Lajoi^ 
Antoine. 

LA  JONQUlfiEE,  Ik  zhflN'kylr',  Jacques 
PiEBBE  Tafpanel,  Mabquis  DE  (1680-1753).  A 
French  naval  ofitcer,  who  went  to  Canada  as 
Governor  in  1749.   He  had  previously  been  en- 


ga^ed  in  military  service — had  fought  the  Prot- 
estants in  the  GSvennes  (1703),  was  especially 
known  for  hia  services  with  Duguay-Trouin  at 
the  siege  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1711),  had  been 
present  at  the  battle  of  Toulon  (1744),  and  had 
won  a  notable  victory  at  Finisterre  with  six 
ships  over  18  of  the  British.  He  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1740,  out  the 
fleet  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  scattered  by 
storms  and  never  reached  Quebec  In  1747  his 
ship  was  captured  and  himself  taken  prisoner  to 
England.  After  his  release,  again  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  he  was  suspected 
of  being  a  silent  partner  of  Western  fur  traders, 
and  he  undoubtedly  backed  the  zealous  Abb£  le 
Loutre  in  his  design  of  securing  Acadia  for 
France  against  the  English  among  the  Acadians. 

LA  JUNTA,  Ik  huon't^L.  A  city  and  the 
county  seat  of  Otero  Co.,  Colo.,  64  mites  south- 
east of  Pueblo,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
(Map:  Colorado,  F  4).  It  is  a  division  point 
on  the  Sante  Fe  system  and  contains  railroad 
^arda  and  shops,  employing  1200  men.  Uther 
industrial  establishments  include  flour  mills,  an 
elevator,  and  a  canning  factory.  The  surround- 
ing region  produces  cattle  and  sheep,  canta- 
loupes, and  alfalfa.  La  Junta  owns  its  water 
works.    Pop.,  1900,  2513;  1910,  4154. 

LAKANAL,  14'ki'nftl',  Joseph  (1702-1845). 
A  French  statesman  and  educator,  born  at 
Berrea  in  the  Department  of  Ari^ge  and  edu- 
cated for  the  priesthood.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  Lakanal,  who  was  then  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  college  at  Moulins,  was  sent 
ay  the  Department  of  Ari^ge  as  a  deputy  to 
Paris.  In  the  Natiimal  Convention  he  gave  an 
unqualified  vote  for  the  death  of  the  King. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction  and  quickly 
rose  to  the  head  of  that  body.  He  initiated  most 
of  the  important  reforms  tending  to  make  educa- 
tion universal  in  France.  To  his  efforts  was 
also  due  the  founding  of  the  Ecote  Normale  and 
the  Institut  de  France.  In  1798,  as  commis- 
sary general  of  the  Department  of  the  Rhine,  he 
Teformed  abuses  in  the  army  and  built  up  the 
frontier  against  foreign  invasion.  During  Na- 
poleon's tenure  of  power  Lakanal  filled  various 
subordinate  positions  in  educational  institutions 
in  France.  On  the  accession  of  I.iOuis  XVIII  he 
was  proscribed  as  a  regicide  and  came  to  the 
United  States.  Congress  voted  him  500  acres 
of  land,  and  a  little  later  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  State  University  of  Louisiana.  In 
I82S  he  resigned  and  retired  to  his  plantation 
on  Mobile  Bay.  Shortly  after  the  revolution  of 
1830  he  returned  to  France  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politiques.  Consult  E.  Giullon.  Lakanal  et  I'in- 
struction  publique  (Paris,  1881).  See  also  La- 
kanal, Projet  d'Mucation  nationale  (ib.,  1703), 
for  his  own  account  of  his  educational  ideas. 

LAKE  (AS,  lacu,  from  Lat.  lacua,  lake;  con- 
nected with  OHG.  lahha.  Ger.  Lache,  pool.  Olr. 
look,  lake,  Gk.  \iKKot,  lakkoa,  hole).  A  body  of 
standing  water  surrounded  by  land.  In  common 
usage  uie  term  "pond"  is  applied  to  very  small 
lakes,  but  there  is  no  imiformity  in  agreement  as 
to  where  the  line  is  to  be  <lrftwn.  In  Scotland 
the  word  "loch"  is  applied  to  lakes  and  also  to 
lakt'likc  arms  of  the  sea  almost  completely  shut 
in  by  the  land.  In  the  case  of  the  Caspian*  Dead, 
and  Aral  seas  the  term  "sea"  is  applied  to  what 
are  true  lakes. 
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0«neral  Charaoteiistlca.  lAkes  Tary  greatly 
in  form,  depth,  and  source  of  their  water  supply. 
They  are  usually  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
tlie  inlet  and  outlet,  owing  to  the  fact  that  theyt 
commonly  arise  from  some  interference  with  the 
free  drainage  along  a  preexisting  river  valley. 
Often  the  outline  is  irregular  because  the  dam 
at  the  outlet  causes  the  water  to  rise  up  into 
tributary  valleys.  In  some  cases  the  water 
risea  over  low  divides,  forming  many  islands  and 
a  very  irregular  coast,  as  in  Champlain,  Winne- 
peeaukee,  and  other  lakes.  Others  may  have 
straight  shore  lines  following  the  valley  walls 
or  may  occupy  small  circular  basins.  In  depth 
lakes  vary  greatly ;  thus,  Great  Salt  Lake  has  a 
depth  of  less  than  25  feet,  and  Crater  Lake,  in 
Oregon,  of  2000  feet.  They  may  occur  at  any 
devation  above  the  sea,  and  some,  like  the  Dead 
Sea,  are  even  below  sea  level.  Excepting  in  very 
severe  climates  deep  lakes  do*  not  freeze  in  win- 
ter, because  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  entire 
lake  to  39°  F.  before  the  surface  can  freeze. 
Some  lakes  have  no  surface  tributaries,  but  re- 
ceive their  waters  from  the  rains  and  from 
underground  sources;  others  have  many  tribu- 
taries. Usually  the  largest  feeder  or  inlet  is  at 
the  tq>per  end  of  the  lake.  The  outlet  in  most 
cases  is  limited  to  a  single  channel. 

Great  floods  raise  the  level  of  all  but  the 
larger  lakes,  and  wet  seasons  cause  the  swrfaee 
to  rise  by  the  increased  amount  of  water  sup- 
plied from  underground.  This  rising  may  come  so 
long  after  the  wet  period  that  the  connection  is 
not  readily  discovered.  There  is  also  a  slight 
tide  on  the  larger  lakes,  tiiough  ordinarily  un- 
noticeable;  but  in  V-shaped  bays  its  height  may 
be  so  increased  as  to  be  easily  detected.  Stead- 
ily btowiuff  wiad,  drifting  the  water  before  it, 
causes  wdl-deflned  currents  of  water.  On 
smaller  lakes,  when  heavy  rains  and  melting 
snows  coincide  with  strong  wind,  floods  occur 
on  the  deltas.  The  lake  level  is  then  raised 
in  some  parts  and  lowered  in  others  by  the 
wind,  and  the  water  of  the  streams  cannot  flow 
off,  consequently  flooding  the  delta.  Still  an- 
other change  of  level  of  lakes  is  due  to  a  differ- 
ence  in  the  air  pressure  on  the  two  aids  of  the 
lake.  A  low  pressure  on  one  end  and  a  high  on 
tiie  other  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  water; 
it  is  pushed  down  under  tJie  heavier  air  and 
rises  under  the  low  pressure.  This  starts  an 
undulation  of  the  lake  water,  which  is  analogous 
to  the  rocking  of  a  basin,  and  a  wave  passes  up 
and  down  the  lake,  slowly  dying  out  with  each 
•uficeeding  undulation.  To  such  changes  in  lake 
level  the  name  "seiches"  is  applied. 

lAkea  without  Outlets.  In  all  countries 
tiiere  is  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  lakes, 
so  that  less  water  flows  out  than  enters;  there 
may  also  be  loss  through  seepage  into  the  earth. 
On  account  of  this,  even  in  moUt  climates,  lakes 
with  a  small  drainage  area  may  not  rise  to  the 
point  of  outflow.  This  is  true  of  small  basins  in 
sand-dune  regions  or  in  sandy  glacial  deposits, 
where  the  water  speedily  soaks  into  the  loose 
soil.  Slowly,  however,  the  washing  in  of  clay 
and  the  growth  of  vegetation  form  a  more  im- 
pervHRU  bottom,  so  that  first  swamps,  then 
ponds,  are  caused.  Little  kettle-shaped  basins 
in  terminal  moraines  often  have  such  a  small 
drainage  area  that  they  do  not  rise  to  overflow, 
or  possibly  overflow  only  in  periods  of  heavy 
rains  or  melting  snows.  Deep  lakes  in  volcanic 
craters,  like  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon,  also  fail  to 
reach  the  point  of  overflow,  because  the  rainfall 
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and  drainage  are  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  basins. 
Where  the  climate  is  very  arid,  the  lack  of 
abundant  rain,  the  rapid  evaporation,  and  the 
seepage  commonly  keep  the  lake  waters  below 
the  rim  of  the  basin;  and  in  deserts  these  condi- 
tions may  completely  dry  up  the  basins,  or  per- 
mit them  to  have  lakes  or  swampy  bottoma  only 
during  rains.  These  effects  of  aridity  are  illua- 
trated  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.  As  the  streams  entering 
lakes  bring  a  load  of  mineral  matter  in  soluU<Mn, 
and  as  this  is  not  carried  off  in  the  vapor,  lakes 
without  outlet  have  a  steadily  increasing  load 
of  mineral  matter.  Among  the  mineral  sub- 
stances thus  dissolved,  salt,  gypsum,  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime  are  usually  the  most  abundant.  In 
time,  therefore,  these  substances  may  be  present 
in  such  quantity  that  no  more  can  be  held  by  the 
water,  and  then  some  of  the  mineral  load  must 
be  deposited.  Thus,  carbonate  of  lime  is  being 
precipitated  on  the  bottom  and  shores  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  salt  and  gypsum  have 
been  precipitated  in  many  lakes  in  recent  times 
and  in  past  ages. 

Origin  of  lAkes.  The  causes  of  lakes  are  as 
various  as  their  forms.  In  general  they  may 
be  consido^d  as  consequences  of  natural  inter- 
ference with  drainage.  They  may  exist  on  a 
new  land  surface,  when  they  may  be  called  orig- 
inal oontequent  laket,  since  they  are  formed  In 
consequence  of  original  irregularities  in  the 
land;  they  may  result  from  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  rivers  and  may  then  be  called  lakea 
of  normal  development;  and  they  may  be  due 
to  some  accidental  interference  with  preexist- 
ing drainage,  when  they  may  be  called  lakes 
of  aeddental  origin.  AH  lakes  fall  into  one  of 
these  three  great  classes. 

Original  consequent  lakes  are  illustrated  bv 
some  of  the  shallow  lakes  of  Florida,  which  exist 
in  depressions  on  a  raised  sea  bottom;  the  same 
condition  exists  in  the  Siberian  plains  and  in 
the  Argentine  plains.  Consequent  lakes  are  also 
found  in  shallow  basins  on  the  beds  of  extinct 
lakes.  Thus,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  in  a  de- 
pression in  the  deposits  of  a  much  larger  lake 
that  once  listed  there.  Any  other  new  land 
surface,  as  a  lava  flow,  or  a  thick  sheet  of  glacial 
drift  which  obscures  the  old  land,  may  have  de- 
pressions in  which  ponds  or  lakes  develop.  There 
are  many  small  lakes  of  this  origin  in  the 
glaciated  belt  of  America  and  Europe. 

Of  lakes  of  normal  development  there  are  also 
numerous  illustrations.  Abandoned  meanders  of 
rivers,  forming  oxbow  lakes,  and  abandoned 
river  channels  on  deltas,  shut  off  from  the  river 
by  the  deposit  of  river  silt,  are  instances.  Still 
another  kind  is  found  where  stream  development 
is  taking  place  in  a  region  of  limestone  or  other 
soluble  rock.  Under  tiiese  conditions  some  of 
the  drainage  is  underground,  the  surface  settles 
here  and  there  by  undermining,  and  little  basins 
or  sink  holes  are  formed  towards  which  the  water 
drains.  If  the  hole  in  the  centre  becomes  flUed, 
ponds  are  caused.  The  growth  of  alluvial  fans 
by  streams  coming  from  a  mountain  into  a  more 
level  vall^  sometimes  dams  the  river  in  the 
main  valley.  Thus,  Tulare  Lake  in  California 
is  made  by  a  broad,  low,  alluvial  fan  made  by 
King  River,  which  comes  down  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

By  far  the  most  common  cause  for  lakes  is 
some  accident  to  a  stream,  so  interfering  with  its 
normal  development  as  locally  to  transform  its 
valley  to  a  basin.   An  avalanche  acr<ffi&.a  river 
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damB  back  a  lake,  and  the  growth  of  a  moun- 
tain barrier  makes  a  still  greater  dam.  The 
warping  of  valleys  during  mountain  growth  also 
makes  basins.  Lake  Geneva  in  the  Alps  has  been 
ascribed  to  this  origin.  There  are  barins  where 
the  rocks  across  a  valley  have  been  faulted — 
e.g.,  in  southern  Oregon,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Dead  Sea.  When  the  land  has  sub- 
sided and  the  sea  entered  the  mouths  of  river 
valleys,  the  building  of  bars  across  the  drowned 
valleys  often  shuts  in  the  water,  forming  lakes. 
These  may  be  made  salt  by  the  occasional  over- 
flows of  the  sea,  or  they  may  be  completely  dis- 
connected from  the  sea.  Such  lakes  are  illus- 
trated by  the  shut-in  bays  on  ihe  south  shore  of 
the  Creat  I^akes.  Sinking  of  parts  of  the  land 
during  earthquake  shocks  forms  basins,  as  in  the 
"sunk"  country  of  Arkansas,  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  that  was  shaken  by  the  earthquake  of 
I8I1.  Lava  dams  hold  back  river  water,  as  is 
illustrated  in  the  Auvergne  region  of  central 
France;  by  Snag  Lake,  near  Mount  Shasta;  by 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  in  the  Jordan  vaJley;  and 
by  many  otber  lakes  in  volcanic  r^ons.  After 
the  volcanic  energy  has  subsided  volcanic  craters 
are  occupied  by  Takes,  as  in  the  Eifel  r^on  of 
Germany;  Lake  Nemi,  near  Rome;  Avemo,  near 
Naples;  and  many  other  places.  Such  lakes  are 
especially  large  and  deep  when  the  crater  bot- 
tom has  subsided,  as  in  Crater  Lake,  Oregon. 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  single  cause  for 
lakes  is  glaciation.  By  moraine  dame  and  by 
dams  of  other  classes  of  glacial  deposits  a  va.^ 
Dumber  of  lakes  in  northeastern  America  and 
northwestern  Europe  have  been  formed.  With- 
out doubt  the  number  of  glacial  lakes  and 
ponds  in  northeastern  America  and  northwest- 
em  Europe  is  several  hundred  thousand.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  10,000  lakes  in  Minnesota 
alone,  due  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  Pleisto- 
cene ice  sheet. 

It  is  found  that  glaciated  regions  are  char- 
acterized by  an  abundance  of  lakes,  while  un- 
glaciated  r^ions  iiave  relatively  few.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  deposit  of  materials  forming  a  dam 
across  stream  valleys,  glaciers  have  scoured  out 
many  basins,  known  as  rock  basins.  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  Lake  valleys  in  central  New  York  are 
regarded  by  some  geologists  as  formed  in  this 
manner;  the  Great  Lakes  owe  at  least  a  part 
of  their  depth  to  this  cause,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  some  of  the  Alpine  lakes,  notably  the 
Italian  lakes  Como,  Lugano,  and  Maggiore. 
Uany  lakes  ore  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
causes.  For  example,  the  Great  Lakes  are  evi- 
dently in  old  river  valleys,  deepened  to  some  ex- 
tent by  glacial  erosion,  further  deepened  by  a 
warping  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  with  their 
depth  still  further  increased  by  dams  of  drift  in 
the  preexisting  valleys.  The  Alpine  lakes  also 
seem  to  combine  valley  warping,  glacier  ero- 
sion, and  glacial-drift  dams  among  their  causes. 

Deatruction  of  Lakea.  Lakes  are  normally 
of  brief  duration,  from  the  standpoint  of  geo- 
Ic^cal  time.  Consequently  lakes  are  mostly  of 
recent  origin  and  are  especially  abundant  in  re- 
gions where  some  recent  accident  has  happened 
to  drainage;  as,  e.g.,  where  glaciers  have  been, 
or  where  lava  flows  have  recently  overspread 
areas  of  country.  Since  lakes  act  as  catchment 
basins  for  sediment,  they  are  soon  filled  by  the 
contributions  brought  by  the  incoming  streams, 
li|y  rain  wash,  b^  winds,  and  by  waves.  Much 
of  the  finer  sediment  settles  in  the  lake  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  but  most  of  the  coarser 


material  accumulates  near  the  shore  and  es- 
pecially in  the  river  deltas.  These  grow  out 
into  the  lake,  forming  flats  at  the  head  of  the 
flakes  and  protruding  deltas  on  the  mai^.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  sediment  supply  is  abun- 
dant, as  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  which  remve  Racier- 
fed  streams,  the  growth  of  deltas  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  lake  has  cut  a  single  lake  in  two 
parts.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Lakes  Thun  and  Brienz,  which  are  divided  by  the 
delta  deposit  on  which  Interlaken  is  situated. 

As  lakes  are  shallowed  by  sediment  deposit, 
organic  contributions  help  finally  to  fill  them. 
Various  forma  of  vegetation,  including  lilies, 
reeds,  rushes,  cane,  and  sphagnum,  are  very 
effective  in  this  last  stage  of  lake  destruction. 
When  finally  filled,  the  lake  becomes  a  swampy 
plain;  the  rivers  then  build  the  plain  up  into 
dry  land  in  their  establishment  d  a  slope  or 
grade  across  the  plain. 

Lakea  are  not  always  destroyed  solely  by  fill- 
ing. The  outlet  stream  is  always  eroding  at 
the  barrier,  thou^  this  work  is  usually  Slow, 
because  the  lake  water  has  filtered  out  the  sedi- 
ment, so  that  the  outlet  is  robbed  of  its  catting 
tools.  Thus,  the  Niagara,  in  flowing  from  Lake 
Erie,  has  cut  away  but  little  more  of  the  Iwrrier 
than  the  loose  soil  and  consequently  flows  practi- 
cally on  the  surface  of  the  plain.  Where  the 
outlet  passes  through  unconsolidated  material  it 
may  rapidly  lower  the  lake  level.  If  a  condi- 
tion like  that  at  Niagara  could  exist  near  a 
lake,  the  eating  back  of  the  falls  would  in  time 
reach  the  lake  and  rapidly  drain  it  This  will 
not  happot  in  the  case  of  Niagara,  because  the 
layer  which  causes  the  cataract  dips  towards  the 
south,  and  the  fall  will  disappear  before  Lake 
Erie  is  reached. 

A  lake  may  also  be  destroyed  by  a  change  of 
climate.  Thus,  a  series  of  lakes  existed  in  the 
great  basin  of  western  United  States  during  the 
Glacial  period,  when  the  climate  was  cooler  and 
damper.  (See  Lakk  BoNmnrnxK;  Lakb'Lahoh- 
TAN.)  During  the  Glacial  period  large  lakes 
also  existed  along  the  margin  of  the  ice  wher- 
ever the  glacier  formed  a  dam  across  north- 
flowing  stream  valleys.  An  enormous  lake  of 
this  origin  existed  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  to  which  the  name  Lake  Agasuz 
(q.v.)  has  been  given.  Similar  lakes  appeared 
in  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes,  while  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley  was  ice-filled.  (See  Lake  Ibo- 
QCOIS.)  The  shore  lines  of  these  glacial  lakes 
are  plainly  seen  along  the  margin  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  record  a  very  complex  history,  with 
various  outflows  which  were  made  available  as 
the  ice  front  melted  farther  and  farther  ludc. 
The  deposits  made  in  these  extinct  lakea  form 
much  of  the  soil  of  tbe  land  along  the  southern 
margin  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Such  methods  of 
lake  destruction  are  abnormal;  the  natural  and 
usual  method  is  filling,  combined  with  a  partial 
removal  of  the  barrier  over  which  the  outlet 
flows. 

Distribution,  Area,  and  Depth  of  lakes. 

Lakes  of  one  kind  or  another  occur  in  nearly  all 
lands,  but  they  are  very  unequally  distributed. 
Since  the  most  common  cause  of  their  formation 
is  the  disturbance  of  drainage  by  glacial  action, 
they  are  normally  more  abundant  in  mountain 
r^ons  or  within  those  areas  of  the  continents 
that  were  subjected  to  the  Pleistocene  ice  in- 
Tasitm.  Countless  numbers  of  l^ces  are  found 
in  the  glaciated  sections  of  tbe  United  States, 
Canada,  and  northern  Europe,  including  soawctf 
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the  larrat  examples.  Within  tiie  lower  lati- 
tudes tney  are  mainly  confined  to  monntain  re- 
gions, where  they  may  he  the  result  of  local 
glaciers,  volcanic  action,  cnistal  dieplacements, 
or  of  other  causes.'  The  amount  of  water  stored 
in  lakes  is  small  compared  with  that  held  in  the 
ocean.  Sir  John  Murray  estimates  the  volume 
of  the  lakes  of  the  world  at  2000  cubic  miles; 
the  same  authority  reckons  the  water  of  the 
ocean  at  324,000,000  cubic  miles.  The  largest 
freah-water  lake  is  Superior,  but  the  Caspian 
Sea  (which  is  really  a  lake,  althou^  its  water 
it  saline)  has  an  area  nearly  six  times  as  great. 
The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  area 
and  deptii  for  the  more  important  lakes  of  the 
world : 


Cupuu)  

Superior  

Viotoru  NysaiB. 

Aral   

Miobican  

BuroD  

Nyuoa  

Baikal  

TaDganyika  

Great  Bear  

Erie  

WinnipeB..,  

Balkuh  

Ontario  

Ladoga  

ChadT  

Titicaoa  

Vener  

Orrat  Salt  

Dead  Sea  

Geneva  

Crater  

OtuMhobee  


Area.  aq.  railea 


170,000 
31,200 
26.000 
26,000 
22,600 
22,320 
14,200 
11,6«> 
12,700 
11,200 
9,060 
9,400 
8,000 
7,240 
7,000 
6.000-tO.OOO 
3,200 
2,300 
1,700-2,360 
860 
200 
26 

710-730 


Maxim  um 
depth,  ft. 


3.000 
1,008 
240 
222 
870 
700 
3,680 
5,400 
2.10O 
270 
210 
70 
80 
738 
800 
8-20 
000 
292 
60 
1,300 
I.OOO 
2,000 
20 


Bibliography.  Qeddie,  Lake  Region  of  Cen- 
tral Afnca  (London,  1881)  ;  Gilbert,  "Topo- 
^aphic  Features  of  Lake  Shores,"  in  Umted 
States  Oeotoffical  Survey,  Fifth  Annual  Report 
(Washington,  1885) ;  Oeikie,  Manual  of  Qeology 
(Iiondon,  1903) ;  Russell,  Lakea  of  North  Amer- 
ica (Boston,  1894);  Whipple,  Claeaipiation  of 
Lakea  According  to  rempcroiure  ( Boston,  1898) ; 
Tarr,  Physical  Geography  (New  York,  1897); 
Parte,  Physical  Geography  (Boston,  1900); 
Salisbury.  Physiography  (New  Yoi^,  1909) ; 
A.  W.  Sellarda,  "Some  Florida  Lakes  and  Lake 
Baaina,"  in  third  and  sixth  .Annual  Report  of  the 
Florida  Oeotogical  Survey  (1911-15) ;  Birge  and 
Juday,  "Inland  Lakes  of  Wisconsin,"  in  Wis- 
consin Oeologiaal  Survey,  Bulletin  27  (1014). 
See  Geoloay. 

LAKE.  A  dye.    Bee  CoccmA. 

LAKE,  Gebako,  first  Viscount  or  Delhi  and 
liEBWABBKB  (1744-1808).  An  English  general. 
He  was  bom  July  27,  1744;  entered  the  army 
when  only  14  years  of  age,  and  fought  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  He  served  in  America  in 
1781  under  Lord  Cornwallis;  with  the  Duke  of 
York  in  Flanders  (1793-94),  acquitting  himself 
brilliantly  at  Lincelles;  and  as  ctmimander  in 
chief  in  Ireland,  defeated  the  rebels  at  Vin^ar 
Hill,  near  Wexford,  June  21,  1798,  and  the 
French  invading  troops  at  Bellinamnck,  near 
Cloone,  Sept.  8,  1798.  Frwn  1790  to  1802  he 
was  member  of  Parliament  for  Aylesbury.  In 
1800  he  went  to  bidia  as  cranmander  in  ehief 
and  captured  Delhi  in  1803  by  an  adroit  strategic 
movement.  He  also  took  Agra  and  continued 
his  successful  campaign  by  the  deciave  battles 
of  Aligarh  and  Leswarree,  defeating  Sindia,  the 


Qwalior  ruler,  and  gaining  possession  of  all  his 
dominions  north  of  the  Chumbul  River.  For  bis 
services  General  Lake  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  after  the  campaign  of  1804-05  against  Hol- 
kar,  Maharajah  of  Indore,  he  was  created  Vis- 
count. He  died  in  London,  Feb.  20,  1808.  Con- 
sult Wilkinson  (ed.),  From  Cromwell  to  Wel- 
lington (London,  1899),  and  Pearse,  Memoir  of 
the  Life  and  Military  Bervioea  of  Viaoount  Lake 
(ib..  1908). 

I«AX£,  KiRSOFP  (1872-  ).  An  English 
biblical  scholar,  bom  in  Southampton.  He  wa^ 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  at  Lincoln 
CktUege,  Oxford.  He  was  curate  of  Lumley, 
Durham,  in  1895  and  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Oxford,  in  1897-1904,  and  then  became  professor 
of  New  Testament  ex^esia  and  early  Christian 
literature  at  Leyden.  In  search  of  Greek  ec- 
clesiastical manuscripts,  be  visited  Mount  Athos 
and  other  monasteries.  Besides  articles  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannieat  he  published;  The 
Temt  of  the  New  Testament  (1900) ;  Texts  from 
Mt.  Athos  (1002) ;  The  Hiatorieal  Evidence  for 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  ( 1907 ) ;  The 
Early  Days  of  lionastioism  on  Mt.  Athoa 
( 1909 ) ;  The  Oodex  Sinaiticus  ( 191 1 ) ;  The 
Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  Their  Motive  and 
Origin  (1911);  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  the 
"Loeb  Classics"  (text  and  translation,  1912) ; 
The  Stewardship  of  Faith:  Our  Heritage  from 
Early  Christianity,  Lowell  Lectures  for  1913- 
14  (1914). 

ZiAEE,  SIUON  (1866-  ).  An  American 
naval  ardtitect,  born  at  Pleasantville,  N.  J.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute, 
Fort  Plato,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia.  He  invented  the  even-keel  t^pe  of 
submarine  torpedo  boat,  built  his  first  success- 
ful experimental  boat  in  1894,  and  in  1897  built 
the  Argonaut,  the  first  submarine  to  operate 
Bucoesafully  tn  the  open  sea.  Subsequently  he 
built  many  submarine  torpedo  boats  for  the 
United  States  and  for  foreign  countries.  He  in- 
vented also  an  apparatus  for  locating  and  raising 
sunken  vessels,  a  submarine  contrivance  for 
pearl  and  sponge  fishing,  and  a  heavy-oil  in- 
temal-combustton  engine  for  marine  use. 

LAKE  AOASSIZ,  &g'&-aS.  The  name  given 
to  an  extinct  lake  that  during  the  late  Gucial 
period  covered  a  large  area  in  the  Red  River 
valley  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Canada. 
Its  former  existence  is  made  known  by  deltas 
at  the  entrance  of  the  inflowing  rivers,  and  by 
well-marked  shore  lines  which  can  be  traced  for 
long  distances  with  but  slight  variation  in  level. 
The  investigations  of  Upham  and  other  geolo- 
gists indicate  that  the  natural  drainage  towards 
the  nortJi  was  held  back  by  the  great  ice  sheet, 
and  that  the  lake  discharged  at  the  southern  end 
through  a  channel  60  miles  long  into  the  Minne- 
sota River  and  thence  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
lake,  which  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  expan- 
sion was  larger  than  all  the  Great  Lakes  com- 
bined, disappeared  when  the  ice  melted  sufS- 
ciently  to  permit  the  Red  River  to  resume  its 
course.  The  lake  bed  is  now  a  plain,  covered 
with  glacial  till  and  silt  and  yielding  its  fertile 
soil  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  Consult:  Warren 
Upham,  "The  Upper  Beaches  and  Deltas  of  the 
Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,"  in  United  States  Oeo- 
logieal  JSurvey.  Bulletin  No.  S9  (Washington, 
1887 ) ;  "The  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,"  in  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Monograph  No.  25 
(Washington,  1895);  new  ed.,  with  supplemen- 
tary notes,  in  G.  F.  Wright,  Ice  Age^in  Northi 
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AmeriM  (Sth  ed.,  OberliD,  1911).  See  Giacial 
Period. 

ItAXE  ALBEBT,  or  ALBEBT  NYAN^, 

called  by  the  natives  Mwutan-Nzige.  A  large 
lake  of  British  East  Africa,  one  of  the  reservoirs 
of  the  Nile,  situated  in  a  deep  rock  basin,  80 
miles  northwest  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (Map: 
Africa,  H  4).  This  lake  is  the  northernmost  of  a 
series  of  five  that  occupy  the  lower  basins  of  a 
great  rift  valley  that  extends  for  1000  miles  in 
a .  general  southerly  direction  almost  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambezi  River.  Tanganyika  and 
Nyassa  occupy  other  portions  of  the  same  rift 
valley.  The  Albert  Nyanza  is  of  an  oblong 
shape  and  is,  approximately,  100  miles  long  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  25  miles  broad,  with  an 
area  of  1800  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
lat.  2°  N.  and  long.  31°  E.  The  Nile  issues  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  where 
the  outlet  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  tiie  Victoria 
Nile,  discharges  into  the  lake.  At  its  south  end 
the  lake  receives  the  Semliki,  the  outlet  of  the 
Albert  Edward  Nyanza.  On  the  east  it  is  fringed 
by  precipitous  cliffs,  having  a  mean  altitude  of 
1500  feet,  with  isolated  peaks  rising  from  5000 
to  10,000  feet.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  about 
2100  feet  above  the  sea;  its  water  is  fresh  and 
sweet  and  cwnparatively  shallow,  the  deepest 
soundings  being  less  than  60  feet.  The  northern 
and  western  shores  of  the  lake  are  bordered  by 
a  massive  range  of  hills,  called  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, which  have  an  elevation  of  about  7000 
feet.  The  e^tistence  of  this  vast  lake  first  became 
known  to  Europeans  through  Speke  and  Grant, 
who  in  1862  heard  of  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Luta-Nzige.  It  was  described  by  the  natives  as 
only  a  narrow  reservoir  forming  a  shallow  back- 
water of  the  Nile.  When  Speke  and  Grant,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  were,  in 
1863,  descending  the  Nile  on  their  return  to 
Europe,  they  met,  at  Oondokoro,  Sir  Samuel 
White  Baker  (q.v.),  who  was  ascending  the 
river.  After  a  toilsome  march  and  many  tulven- 
tures  his  party  came,  early  in  1864,  in  sight  of 
the  lake,  which  Baker  named  in  honor  ot  Prince 
Albert,  who  was  but  recently  dead.  The  extent 
and  general  outlines  of  the  lake  were  not  accu- 
rately determined  until  1876,  when  it  was  cir- 
cumnavigated by  Signor  Romolo  Gessi,  an  Italian 
explorer  attached  to  General  Gordon's  Egyptian 
e^qpedition.  -  A  year  later,  in  1877,  Colonel 
Mason,  an  American  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
Egyptian  government,  made  a  more  careful  snr- 
v^  of  the  lake,  fully  confirming  Gessi's  report. 
See  Great  Rift  Valley. 

LAKE  BONNEVILLE,  bdn'vll.  A  glacial 
lake  which  once  occupied  the  basin  of  north- 
western Utah.  The  shore  lines  still  discernible 
along  the  inclosing  mountain  ranges  show  that 
it  attained  an  area  of  nearly  20,000  square  miles 
and  a  depth  of  1000  feet.  During  its  second 
period  of  expansion  the  lake  waters  overflowed 
to  the  north,  draining  into  the  Shoshone  River 
and  thus  reaching  the  Pacific.  Evaporation 
lowered  the  lake  until  only  shallow  bodies  of  salt 
water  remain,  of  which  Great  Salt  Lake  <q.v.) 
is  the  largest.  Consult  Gilbert,  "Lake  Bonne- 
ville," in  United  8tatet  Geological  Survey, 
Monograph  No.  1  (Washington,  1800).  See 
Glacial  Period. 

LAKE  CABP.  A  carp  sucker  (Carpiodes 
thompaoni) ,  abundant  in  l^e  Great  lakes.  See 
Carp  Sucker. 

IiAXE  CEAKPLAIN,  Batttje  of.  See 
Chahflain. 


LAKE  CHABLBS.    A  elty  and  the  pariah 

seat  of  Calcasieu  Parish,  La.,  217  miles  by 
rail  west  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  Calcasieu 
River,  and  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the 
Louisiana  Western,  the  Lake  Charles  and 
Northern,  the  Louisiana  and  Pacific,  and  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern  rail- 
roads (Map:  Louisiana,  C  6).  It  is  finely 
situated  on  I.Ake  Charles  and  has  a  fine  Feder^ 
building,  a  Carn^e  library,  handsome  court- 
house, city  hall,  post  oflBce,  and  public  school 
buildings,  a  large  hotel,  St.  Patrick's  sanita- 
rium, and  -a  park.  The  commercial  interests  are 
important.  There  are  extensive  lumber  and  rice 
mills,  cold  storage  and  ice  plants,  machine  shops, 
and  other  industrial  establishments.  The  sur- 
rounding district  produces  long-leaf  pine  timber 
in  immense  quantities,  and  also  petroleum,  sul- 
phur, salt,  sugar,  rice,  truck,  and  live  stodc. 
Settled  about  1850,  Lake  Charles  was  first  in- 
corporated in  1860  and  adopted  the  commission 
form  of  government  in  1913.  Pop.,  1900,  6680; 
1910,  11,449;  1914,  13,481;  1920,  13,088. 

LAKE  CHETHCACHES,  shet'l-m&sh'.  See 
Grand  Lake. 

LAKE  CITY.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Columbia  Co.,  Fla.,  60  miles  (direct)  west  by 
south  of  Jacksonville,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  the  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida,  and  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  systems  (Map:  Florida,  D  1). 
It  is  the  seat  of  Columbia  College  (Baptist)  and 
was,  until  1905,  the  home  of  the  State  A^cnl- 
tural  College,  removed  in  that  year  to  Gaines- 
ville. The  city  is  in  a  productive  cotton  region, 
has  important  trucking  and  cattle-raising  in- 
terests, and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
lumber,  turpentine,  and  phosphates.  By  a  new 
charter,  granted  in  1901,  Lake  City's  limits  were 
extended,  and  a  form  of  government  by  mayor 
and  municipal  council  provided.  Hie  wiU»r 
works  and  electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the 
city.   Pop.,  1900,  4013;  1910,  5032. 

LAKE  CITY.  A  city  in  Wabasha  Co.,  Minn., 
68  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  St.  Paul,  on  the 
expansion  of  the  Mississippi  River  known  as 
Lake  Pepin,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad  (Map:  Minnesota,  E  6).  It 
is  a  popular  summer  resort  and  has  a  public 
library  and  fine  school  buildings.  There  are 
grain  elevators,  fiour  mills,  wagon  wwks,  a 
foundry,  cut-glass  works,  a  pearl-button  factory, 
boat  factoiT,  and  a  narsery  of  1800  acres.  The 
water  works  and  electric-light  plant  are  con- 
trolled hy  the  city.  Lake  City  adopted  the  com* 
mission  form  of  government  in  1911.  Pop.,  1900, 
2744;  1910,  3142. 

LAKE  CUSK.    A  fish,  the  burbot  (q.v.). 

LAKE  DISTBICT.  A  picturesque  region  of 
mountain,  lake,  wood,  and  valley,  in  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  England.  It 
lias  been  immortalized  by  the  Lake  school  (q.v.) 
of  poets  and  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of 
tourists.   See  Cumbrian  Mountains. 

LAKE  DWELIiINOS.  The  name  applied  to 
human  habitations  built  usually  on  foundations 
of  piles  or  posts,  but  also  constructed  of  trunks 
of  trees,  brush,  earth,  nr  stone,  and  erected  on 
the  shallow  borders  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  other 
inland  waters.  In  Switzerland  they  are  tech- 
nically called  palafittes,  in  Italy  terranuire,  iu 
Ireland  and  Scotland  cratmogs,  and  the  German 
term  is  Pfahlbauten,  or  pile  structures.  These 
structures  abounded  in  Switzerland  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy;  but  ac- 
counts and  remains  of  such  edifleet'^ieciir  dse^ 
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where  in  both  hemispheres,  amoii^  all  types  of 
mankind,  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times 
and  in  every  grade  of  culture. 

Celtic  peoples  lived  on  crannogs,  both  in  Ire- 
land and  Boutbwestern  Scotland,  during  the  wars 
that  followed  the  Koman  Conquest.  Herodotus  < 
describes  the  lake  dwellings  erected  by  the  Pseo- 
niana  orer  the  waters  of  Lake  Prasias  in  Thrace; 
Hippocrates  mentions  them  on  the  shores  of  the 
river  Phasia  in  Colchis,  east  of  the  Black  Sea; 
in  Sindh,  northwestern  India,  the  habitations  of 
pastoral  tribes  are  elevated  on  piles  to  avoid 
dampness  and  insects;  th^  are  found  in  the 
lakes  of  Central  Africa,  throughout  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
even  in  the  Melanesian  groups;  they  were  con- 
structed on  the  Amazon,  and  in  Guiana;  and  on 
Lake  Maracaibo  they  were  so  abundant  that  the 
first  diseorerers  named  the  country  Vcnemela, 
or  Little  Venice. 

The  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  lake  dwell- 
ings  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  archnology.  Fishermen  on  the 
Swiss  lakes  had  long  complained  that  their  nets' 


living  in  this  form  of  habitation,  and  the  Bronn 
age  42,500.  From  the  station  of  Wangen  on 
Lake  Constance  4450  stone  axes  and  other  relics 
were  recovered;  from  Moosseedorf,  near  Bern, 
2702,  covering  a  great  variety  of  Stone-age  im- 
plements; and  from  Nidau,  on  Lake  Bienne,  over 
2000  artifacts  in  bronze  of  great  beauty  mixed 
with  Neolithic  implements.  The  palaftttes  dis- 
covered and  reported  are  only  a  handful  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  actually  existed,  and  in 
some  of  those  mentioned  as  a  single  station  there 
were  20  or  more  separate  structures.  Rotting 
of  piles,  conflagrations,  war,  and  natural  catas- 
trophes were  among  the  causes  necessitating  re- 
building. That  many  structures  were  destroyed 
and  rebuilt  on  their  own  debris  is  evidenced  by 
the  existence  of  three  or  more  superimposed 
layers  in  the  lak^s  bottom.  Kobenhausen  shows 
three  layers  of  piles,  100,000  in  all,  and  at 
Morges,  on  Lake  Geneva,  three  contiguous  sta- 
tions cover  Swiss  ancient  history — one  of  them 
containing  only  stone,  a  second  stone  and  bronze, 
and  the  third  bronze  alone. 
The  designers  of  the  lake  dwellings  followed 
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became  entangled  in  obstructions  on  the  bottom. 
Then  came  the  exceptionally  dry  and  cold  winter 
of  1853-54,  when  the  lakes,  not  receiving  their 
usual  supply  of  water,  sank  a  foot  lower  than 
was  ever  known  before,  leaving  broad  strands 
and  islands  along  the  margins.  In  a  small  bay, 
on  Lake  Zurich,  between  Ober  Meilen  and  Dolli- 
kon,  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  size 
of  their  gardens,  built  a  wall  down  to  the  water 
line  and  filled  the  depression  by  dredging  mud 
fr<Rn  the  lake.  Not  only  stumps  of  ancient  piles, 
but  hundreds  of  implements  of  handicraft  made 
from  stone,  hone,  and  e^iecially  of  antler,  came 
up  in  the  dredge.  No  metal  objects  were  found; 
the  only  relics  found  were  those  of  a  very  rude 
and  primitive  race. 

Most  of  the  greater  lakes,  including  Bienne, 
Constance,  Geneva,  Morat,  Keuch&tel,  and  Sem- 

Sich,  disclosed  ntk  one,  but  many  settlements, 
eudifttel  as  many  as  50,  while  many  smaller 
lakes  yielded  valuable  arohnolc^cal  material. 

Troyon  attonpted  to  reconstruct  from  data 
thus  obtained  the  settlement  of  Morges,  one  of 
the  largest  on  Lake  Geneva,  which  was  1200  feet 
long  by  150  broad,  covering  180,000  square  feet, 
and  estimated  its  population  at  more  than  1200; 
while  the  villages  on  Lake  Neuch&tel  seem  to 
have  had  about  5000  inhabitants,  the  entire 
Stone  age  in  Switzerland  numbered  alTOut  31,S7S 


two  plans  of  construction — ^the  crannog  style, 
closely  related  to  terraced  mounds,  and  the  pile 
building,  resting  above  the  water  on  posts.  In 
the  former,  stones,  brush,  and  mud  were  heaped 
up  in  shallow  places  in  small  sheets  of  water  not 
far  from  shore.  Short  piles  were  driven  around 
the  edge  of  the  tumulus,  and  retaining  walls 
were  rudely  constructed,  not  to  support  the 
mass,  but  to  protect  it.  On  the  top  of  these  is- 
lands lived  the  family  or  dan. 

In  the  smaller  Swiss  lakes,  where  the  surf 
was  not  too  strong  for  the  sea  wall,  crannog 
foundations  were  erected.  But  on  the  larger 
lakes,  where  the  winds  often  made  the  waters 
turbulent,  was  adopted  the  second  method,  or 
pile  structures.  After  bronze  axes  found  their 
way  into  the  region,  it  was  not  difficult  to  fell 
a  tree  6  inches  in  diameter,  but  before  the 
Bronze  age,  in  the  building  of  Wangen  on  Lake 
Constance,  Moosseedorf,  Nussdorf,  and  Wauwyl, 
only  stone  axes  were  used.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  piles  look  as  though  they  had  been  gnawed 
by  beavers.  The  amount  of  labor  involved  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at  Wangen  alone 
50,000  piles  were  used. 

In  case  the  bottom  was  hard,  stones  were 
heaped  about  the  bases  of  the  piles.  A  dugout 
boat  laden  with  stone  was  found  at  the  station 
of  Concise  on  Lake  Neuch&tel.  On  the  contrary, 
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when  the  soil  was  too  soft,  rough  planks  or 
frameworks  of  logs  were  fitted  to  the  lower  ends 
of  the  piles  to  prevent  their  sinking  too  low. 
Hie  framework  for  the  platform  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  deductions  from  the  practices  of 
historic  and  modern  savages  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  tibeir  construction.  Among  the  PieoniaDB 
on  Lake  Prasias  in  Thrace,  planks  or  slabs  were 
fitted  on  the  tops  of  piles  out  in  the  lake  away 
frran  the  shore,  and  a  narrow  canseway  or  bridge 
was  the  only  entrance.  When  a  new  pile  dwell- 
ing was  projected,  all  the  members  of  the  tribe 
worked  together.  Afterward  when  the  men, 
who  were  polygamists,  married,  they  sank  three 
piles  for  each  wife,  bringing  the  timber  from 
Mount  Orbelus.  Each  man  had  his  own  wooden 
hut  on  the  platform  with  a  trapdoor  opening  to 
the  water. 

The  archsologist  finds  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  historian  and  the  ethnographer  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  reconstructing  the  ancient  Swiss 
lake  dwellings.  In  the  Stone  age  piles  were  not 
planted  with  absolute  r^ularity,  and  at  Wau- 
wyl  the  crannog  or  Packwerkbauten  style  was 
followed.  The  ground  was  laid  ofT  in  four  quad- 
rangles, the  interiors  of  which  revealed  several 
platforms,  one  above  another,  the  spaces  lietween 
being  filled  with  branches  of  trees,  leaves,  and 
peat.  This  succession  of  levels  proves  that  the 
site  was  long  occupied.  Communication  with  the 
land  was  by  means  of  boats  and  narrow  pile 
bridges.  The  dwellings  in  the  earliest  take  vil- 
lages were  perhaps  circular  tents  or  huts  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  skin,  the  builders  trans- 
ferring their  land  habitations  to  platforms. 
Later  on  there  were  walla  consisting  of  wooden 
uprights,  wattled  with  brush,  chinked  with  moss, 
and  plastered  on  the  inside. 

Troyon  was  convinced  that  the  dwellings  were 
circular  like  those  of  the  historic  Gauls  and  10 
to  16  feet  in  diameter;  but  the  more  sober  view, 
from  evidence  and  analogies,  is  that  they  were 
rectangular  and  varied  greatly  in  dimensions. 
The  floors  were  of  poles  or  of  roughly  hewn 
planks  and  often  in  two  layers,  one  above  the 
other.  The  fireplace  was  either  of  clay  or  later 
of  dressed  stone.  The  roofs  were  of  grass,  or 
earlier  of  skins  held  down  b^  poles,  as  may  be 
seen  among  the  South  American  tribes,  ^ere 
were  out-structures  for  the  domestic  animals 
and  for  defense.  The  storage  was  in  the  nature 
of  granaries.  Cooking  was  by  roasting  or  boil- 
ing. The  water  of  the  takes  was  sufiicient  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  industrial  activities  of 
the  lake  dwellers  are  shown  by  the  abundant 
and  diversified  relics.  Checker,  twilled,  and 
twined  weaving  and  wickerwork  alKmnd.  They 
made  coiled  basketry  with  locked  and  split 
stitches  like  that  of  the  Salish  tribes,  chipped 
and  hafted  scrapers,  saws,  adzes,  and  other  tools 
like  the  Eskimo,  and  excavated  canoes  from  logs. 
Bears' -teeth  necklaces  arc  abundant.  The  pot- 
tery is  somewhat  tike  that  of  eastern  America. 
Lances,  spears,  and  barbed  harpoons  are  plenti- 
ful, but  the  togple  harpoon  is  missing. 

The  animals  of  the  lake  dwellers  in  their  re- 
mains tell  an  interesting  story  of  progress  in 
culture  here.  In  the  Sn>ne-age  lake  dwellings 
the  bones  of  wild  animals  abound  (t>ear,  badger, 
martin,  skunk,  wolf,  fox,  wild  cat,  fieaver,  elk, 
urns,  bison,  stag,  deer,  wild  boar,  and  marsh 
boar)  ;  but  in  tlie  Bronze-age  stations  the  bones 
of  wild  animals  are  very  rarely  found.  Domestic 
animals  (horse,  ox,  goat,  sheep,  end  dog)  were 
all  known  to  the  Neolitliie  lake  dwellers.  The 


Bronze-age  pe<^le  retained  these  and  added  or 

tamed  the  hog. 

The  flora  is  equally  instructive.  Barley, 
wheat  in  several  varieties,  spelt,  beans,  acorns, 
apples,  and  flax,  in  a  charred  state,  come  from 
the  most  ancient  as  from  the  most  recent  sta- 
tions. Hemp,  oats,  and  rye  are  absent  from 
all.  Heer  makes  the  important  suggestion  that 
while  the  charred  remains  of  wild  species  agree 
in  the  minutest  particulars  with  those  still 
living  in  Switzerland,  the  cultivated  plants  differ 
from  all  existing  varieties,  having  smaller  seed. 

The  history  of  the  lake  dwellings  is  as  long 
as  that  of  industrial  Europe  down  to  tlie  com- 
plete d<Mninion  of  iron.  They  were  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  in  the  Neolithic  age,  when  the 
people  of  En^^nd,  France,  and  Spain  were  erect- 
ing their  megalithio  monuments  and  building 
dcSmens.  They  existed  during  the  entire  Bronze 
age,  however  long  that  may  have  been,  since 
polished  stone  and  bronze  are  here  and  there 
mingled  with  that  metal.  In  a  few  of  them 
iron  axes  and  knives  are  mited  with  sword  and 
lance  blades.  The  Stone-age  remains  outnumber 
the  others,  and  some  of  them  are  of  vast  extent. 

The  builders  of  the  Neolithic  lake  dwellings  in 
Switzerland  and  thereabout  were  almost  cer- 
tainly the  thickset,  brown-eyed,  brachycephalic 
race  of  middle  Highland  Europe,  with  chestnut- 
brown  hair,  called  Celtic  by  older  writers,  Alpine 
by  Lapouge,  Ijippanoid  by  Pruner  Bey,  and 
Celto-Slavic  by  French  writers  generally.  They 
bear  other  names,  but  they  all  refer  to  the  same 
short-headed  stock  wedgtxl  into  middle  Europe 
between  blond  longheads  on  the  north  and  bru- 
net  longheads  on  the  south.  The  lake  dwellers 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  ori^n  and 
to  have  marched  at  their  leisure  entirely  across 
Europe,  between  the  forty-fifth  and  fiftieth 
parallels,  thousands  of  years  ago,  reaching 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  even  Ireland,  through 
Hungary  and  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 

A  variety  of  industrial  occupations  insured 
their  material  and  intellectual  progress,  and 
tlicir  residence  in  a  country  abounding  in  game 
and  fish  and  fertile  land  encouraged  hunting, 
fishing,  boat  building,  skin  working,  agricnltare, 
textile  arts,  pottery,  and  gave  than  surplus  for 
trade.  At  the  same  time  their  wealth  invited 
the  attacks  of  hungry  and  jealous  neiglibors  and 
made  them  warlike  and  aggressive.  All  of  these 
combined  gave  them  solidarity  in  purpose  and 
action.  Many  of  the  most  artistic  of  the  relies 
found  are  weapons  and  shields.  There  is  little 
to  show  their  social  organization,  but  it  cannot 
have  been  greatly  difTerent  fn»n  that  revealed 
by  the  early  historians  of  Germany. 

Consult :  Keller,  The  Lake  JhceUingn  of  Bwita- 
erland  and  Other  Parts  of  Europe  (London, 
1878);  fiobert  Munro,  Ancient  Scottish  Lake 
Dwellings  or  Cratmogs  (Edinburgh,  1882)  ;  id., 
7*^6  Lake  Dtoellings  of  Europe  (London,  1890) ; 
id.,  Palaolithio  Man  and  Terrajnara  Settlements 
in  Europe  (New  York,  1912).   See  Cbanrogs. 

LAKE  EDWABD,  or  EDWAKD  NYAN'ZA 
(formerly  known  aa  Albert  Edward  Nyanca; 
name  changed  to  avoid  confusion  with  l4UEe  Al- 
bert (q.v.) ;  native  name,  Muta-Nziqe).  A  lake 
in  Central  Africa,  a  little  south  of  the  equator, 
on  the  boundary  line  between  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  the  British  Protectorate  of  Uganda  (Map: 
Africa,  G  5)-  It  lies  in  the  same  branch  of  the 
Great  Rift  Valley  (q.v.),  or  structural  trough, 
of  eastern  Africa  which  contains  lakes  Albert, 
Kivu,  and  Tanganyika,  at  an  alUtude  of  more 
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than  3000  feet.  It  is  bordered  on  the  west  and 
east  by  the  scarp  front  of  the  Archean  plateau 
and  is  overtowered  on  the  north  by  the  volcanic 
cone  of  Mount  Ruweazori  (q.v.).  16,000  feet 
high.  To  the  south  of  the  lake  lies  the  wide 
plain  of  RucbuTU.  The  lake  is  elliptical  in 
shape,  with  a  major  axis  55  miles  ton^  extending 
northeBst-southwest  and  a  minor  axis  27  miles 
long;  area,  about  1500  square  miles.  To  the 
northeast  Lake  Edward  is  connected  with  the 
onaller  Lake  Kafuru.  The  whole  basin  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  discharging  through 
the  Semliki  River  into  Lake  Albert  to  the  north- 
east. The  lake  was  discovered  in  1876  by  Stan- 
ly, who  regarded  it  as  the  southern  part  of 
Albert  Nyanza.  On  his  subsequent  visit  (1889) 
he  explored  It  thoroughly  and  named  it  in  honor 
of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  subsequently  King 
Edward  VII. 

UIXE  ERIE.    See  Ebie.  Lake. 

LAKE  EBIE,  Battle  of.  See  Ebde,  Battlb 
OF  Lake. 

LAKE  FOBEST.  A  city  in  Lake  Co.,  111., 
28  miles  north-northwest  of  Chicago,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern Railroad  (Map:  Illinois,  J  1).  It  is  entirely 
a  residential  town  and  a  place  of  unusuu 
beau^,  is  the  seat  of  Lake  Forest  College 
(q.T.),  and  has  a  public  library,  an  academy, 
and  a  seminary  for  girls.  Lake  Forest  was  set- 
tled and  incorporated  in  1859.  Pop.,  1900,  2216; 
1910,  3349. 

LAKE  FOBEST  COIXEOE.  A  coeduca- 
tional institution  of  higher  learning  at  Lake 
Forest,  111.  It  was  chartered  in  1857  as  Lind 
University,  the  name  being  changed  to  Lake 
Forest  University  in  1865.  Under  this  charter 
a  preparatory  school  for  boys,  known  as  Lake 
Forest  Academy,  was  opened  in  1858;  a  similar 
school  for  girls  (Ferry  Hall)  was  opened  In 
1869,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  Lake  Forest  College  in  1876.  In  1902  the 
trustees  abandoned  the  university  idea,  severed 
the  connection  between  the  college  and  the 
Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law  and  the  North- 
western College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  for  the 
future  confinnl  their  attention  to  the  eoll^  and 
the  two  preparatory  schools.  The  name  Lake 
Forest  University  was  retained  for  legal  reasons. 
The  total  enrollment  for  1913-14  was  as  follows: 
collie — faculty,  21;  students,  193;  academy — 
teachers,  13;  students,  117;  Ferry  Hall — 
teachers,  23;  students,  120.  The  college  campus, 
50  acres,  with  15  buildings,  is  valued  at 
$686,000;  income-bearing  endowment,  $771,000; 
academy,  16  acres,  with  6  buildings,  valued  at 
•236,000;  Ferry  Hall,  13  acres,  with  3  build- 
ings, valued  at  9210,000.  The  libraries  of  the 
ttiree  departments  contain  35,000  volumes.  The 
president  in  1914  was  John  S.  Nollen,  Pb.D. 

LAKE  FOBEST  TTNIVEBSITT.  See  Lake 
FoBEST  College. 

LAKE  GENEVA.    See  Gekeva,  Lake. 

T.AKF.  OENETA.  A  city  in  WalwortU  Co., 
Wis.,  71  miles  northwest  of  Chimgo,  111.,  on 
tile  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railrosd  (Map: 
Wisconsin,  E  6 ) .  It  is  a  popular  summer  resort, 
having  an  attractive  situation  on  Lake  (3eneva» 
a  fine  body  of  water,  9  miles  long,  ranging  from 
1%  to  3  in  width,  and  fed  entirely  by  springs. 
Among  the  features  of  the  city  are  the  Oakwood 
and  I.akeside  sanitariums  and  the  public  library, 
and  near  by  is  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  (For  illustration,  see 
Obbebtatobt.)     There   are   cement-stone  and 


brick  works,  a  condensed-milk  factory,  and  a 
creamery.  Lake  Geneva,  incorporated  in  1883, 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a 
council  of  which  the  executive  is  a  member.  The 
water  works  are  owned  by  the  city.  Pop.,  1900, 
2986;  1910,  3079. 

XAZE  GXOBOE.  A  viUage  and  the  county 
seat  of  Warren  Co.,  N;  Y.,  62  miles  north  of 
Albany,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad 
(Map:  New  York,  G  4).  It  has  a  picturesque 
location  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  G^rge,  popu- 
lar as  a  summer  resort,  and  contains  a  public 
library  and  a  fine  park.  Forts  George  and  Wil- 
liam Henry  were  located  here.  Pop.,  1900,  1465; 
1910,  632.  The  village  was  formerly  called 
Caldwell,  this  name  being  changed  to  Lake 
George  in  1004.    See  Geobqe,  Lake. 

LAKE  HEBBINO,  MooNETE,  or  WHrnNO. 
Names  applied  to  the  cisco  and  other  whiteflsh 
(q.v.).  See  Phite  of  Whiteeish,  Smelts,  etc. 

ItAKB  HU'BOH.  See  Obbat  Lakes  ;  Hubo:t, 
Lake. 

LAKE  INDIANS,  or  Seivijextee.  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Colville  Indians  (q.v.). 

ItAKB  IBOQTTOIS,  Ir'd-kwoi'.  The  name 
given  to  the  glacial  waters  that  occupied  the  site 
of  Lake  OnUirio  during  late  Pleistocene  time. 
When  the  Labrador  ice  sheet  was  retreating 
from  the  area  now  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  it  formed  a  dam  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  outlet  and  forced  the  waters  to  seek 
a  more  southerly  channel.  The  discharge  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  basin  then  was  over  the  low 
divide  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  into  the  Mohawk  and 
thus  into  the  Hudson  River.  Lake  Iroquois  ex- 
tended conuderably  south  of  the  present  shore 
line  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  its  various  stages  of 
level  are  marked  by  a  succession  of  terraced 
beaches  which  reach  across  central  and  western 
New  York.  The  melting  of  the  ice  opened  the 
lower  outlet  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
waters  subsiding  into  the  basin  they  now  occupy. 

LAKE  LAHONTAN,  lA-hun'tan.  An  extinct 
lake  which  with  Lake  Bonneville  (q.v.)  occupied 
in  the  Glacial  period  a  part  of  the  Great  Basin 
r^on.  Lake  Lahontan  was  situated  in  western 
Nevada,  and  its  depressions  are  now  filled  by 
small  salt  lakes.  The  shore  lines  indicate  an 
extreme  irregularity  of  outline,  which  conformed 
to  the  mountainous  topography  of  the  region. 
Consult  Russell,  "Geological  History  of  Lake 
Lahontan,  a  Quaternary  Lake  of  Northwestern 
Nevada,"  in  United  Staiea  Oeological  Survey, 
Monograph  No.  11  (Washington,  1885). 

LAKE  LAWTEB.   A  fish,  the  burbot  (q.v.) . 

LAKE  LB^FOU).   See  Rikwa. 

lAKE  IiSOPOIiD  n.  See  XxxsfotSi  II,,  Lake. 

LAKE  XiOAH.   See  LoEsa. 

LAKE  ^XABACAIBO.  See  Mabacaibo, 
Lake. 

LAKE  HEOAN^C.  A  town  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Compton  Co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the 
Chaudi^re  River  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  69  miles  east-northeast  of  Sherbrooke 
by  rail  (Map:  Quebec,  H  6).  The  industrial 
establishments  Include  saw  mills,  sash  and  door 
factories,  furniture  factory,  broom  factory,  and 
pulp  mill.  It  is  a  popular  summer  and  health 
resort.   Pop.,  1001,  1883 ;  1911,2399. 

LAKE  MENZALEH.    See  Menzaleh,  Lake. 

LAKE  KICHIOAN.  See  Gbeat  Lakes; 
Michigan,  Lake. 

LAKE  MINNEWAITKON.  See  MlNitE- 
WAUKON,  Lake. 

LAKE  1C<EBIS.    See  Mcebib,  Lake. 
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"LAKB  KOEEO^  or  UWEBO.  See  HLoebo, 
Lake. 

liAKB  XOHONK  (tnA-hOglc')  OOOTEB- 
BNCE.  A  series  of  atmual  conferences  held  at 
Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.  The  movement  was  origi- 
nated by  Albert  K.  Smiley  in  1883.  Mr.  Smiley, 
who  was  at  tbat  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  AffairB,  invited  a  number  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  Indians  to  a  meeting  at 
Mohonk  Lake  to  confer  in  r^^rd  to  measures 
affecting  the  interest  of  the  Indian  tribes.  These 
conferences  were  continued  annually,  meeting  in 
October.  In  1904  ihe  scope  of  the  cot^ference 
was  enlaiiged  to  inetiide  peoples  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Poito  Rico,  and  other  dependencies  of  the 
United  States.  In  1806  was  held  the  first  of  an 
annual  series  of  conferences  on  .international 
arbitration,  known  as  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence on  International  Arbitration.  The  purpose 
of  this  conference  was  specifically  to  create  and 
direct  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  international 
arbitration  and  an  international  court  and  gen- 
erally to  encourage  the  substitution  for  war  of 
pacific  methods  1n  settling  disputes  between  na- 
tions. This  conference  has  become  one  of  the 
most  useful  agents  in  the  promotion  of  peace. 
It  is  attended  annually  by  persons  of  national 
and  international  reputation,  who  deliver  ad' 
dresses  on  subjects  relating  to  peace.  At  liie 
Nineteenth  Annual  Conference  on  Arbitration 
held  in  1913,  it  was  recommended  that  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  urge  the  na- 
tions which  participated  in  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  to  form  immediately  the  interna- 
tional preparatory  committee  recommended  by 
it  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  nations  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  Third  Hague  Conference.  Mr. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  who  originated  the  confer- 
ences and  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  meetings, 
died  in  1912.  The  work  was  then  taken  up  by 
his  brother,  Daniel  Smiley.  The  Conference  on 
International  Arbitration  maintains  a  perma- 
nent office.  The  secretary  in  1914  was  H.  0. 
Phillips,  Mobonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  HONO.    See  Mono,  Lake. 

LAE£  NQAMI.    See  Nqami,  Lake. 

LAKE  NICAILAaUA.  See  Nicabagua, 
Lake. 

LAKE  OF  BBIENZ.    See  Bbiekz.  Lake  of. 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS.  A  body  of  water 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  international  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  territories.  It  is  so  named 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  studded  with  wooded 
islands  and  surrounded  by  hill  forests.  It  lies 
in  t^e  west  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  on  the  north 
border  of  Minnesota,  United  States,  190  miles 
west-northwest  of  Lake  Superior  (Map:  On- 
tario, F  8),  According  to  the  treaty  which 
closed  the  War  of  Independence,  it  was  divided 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by 
a  central  line  running  north-northwest  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rainy  River.  At  its  south  end  it 
receives  the  Rainy  River  from  the  Rainy  Lake, 
and  at  its  north  extremity  it  sends  forth  the 
Winnipeg  on  its  course  to  Hudson  Bay.  It  is  65 
miles  long,  from  10  to  50  miles  wide,  and  meas- 
ures about  300  miles  round.  Mining  for  free- 
milling  gold  is  extensively  carried  on  in  its 
neighliorhood,  while  the  lumber  industry  ia  of 
great  importance  and  ,  centres  about  Kenora. 
Summer  excursion  steamers  ply  on  its  waters, 
and  there  is  a  steam-fer^  service  between  the 
towns  of  Rat  Portage.  Norman,  and  Keewatin 
on  its  shores. 


LAKE  OF  THUN.    See  Thus,  Lake  op. 
LAKE  OF  ZURICH.    See  ZuBlcu,  Lake  or. 
LAKE  OITEOA.   See  Onbqa,  Lake. 
LAKE  ONTABZO.   See  Gbeax  Lakes;  Ok- 

TABIO,  T/AKB. 

LAKE   PONTCHABTBAIK.     See  Foht- 

CHARTBAIN,  LaKE. 

LAKE  BEG-ZLLUS.  See  REonxns,  Lake. 
LAKE  BTJDOLF.  See  Rudolf,  Lake. 
LAKES  (Fr.  laque,  from  Pers.  isk,  lak,  lac^ 
from  Skt.  l&ks&t  lac  insect,  from  lakm,  hundred 
thousand,  so  ctUled  in  reference  to  the  numbers 
of  the  insects).  Insoluble  colored. compounds  of 
metallic  salts  with  organic  dyestuffs.  In  dyeing 
these  metallic  salts  are  called  mordants  (q-v.). 
Salts  of  metals  which  easily  dissociate  to  metal- 
lic hydroxides  in  boiling  water  are  valuable  as 
mordants.  The  color  lake  which  forms  is  a 
chemical  combination  between  the  acid  or  phe- 
nolic nature  of  the  dyestuff  and  the  metallic 
hydroxide.  With  the  fibre,  the  compound  be- 
comes threefold:  fibre — metallic  hydroxide— dye- 
stuff.  In  the  dyeing  of  wool  and  silk  the  lakes 
formed  are  generally  from  the  salts  of  Iwrium, 
iron,  tin,  chromium,  aluminium,  magneaium, 
copper,  or  zinc. 

Another  class  of  takes  is  that  formed  in  mor- 
danting and  dyeing  cotton  with  basic  colors. 
Cotton  does  not  have  the  power  of  combining 
with  metallic  hydroxides  to  any  degree,  but  will 
unite  with  tannic  acid,  etc.  In  this  case  lakes 
are  formed  from  basic  colors  by  tlie  aid  of  tan- 
nic acid,  soap  or  sulphonated  oil,  sodium  phos- 
phate or  arsenate,  resin  soap,  casein  or  albumin, 
and  tartar  emetic  or  antimony  salts. 

According  to  Pliny  and  other  early  writers, 
pigments  were  frequently  collected  from  the 
waste  dye  liquors  of  brazilwood,  kermes,  etc, 
which  were  dTesignated  as  lacca.  The  cdor  of 
lakes  often  depends  both  upon  the  nature  of  the 
hydroxide  and  that  of  the  dyestuff  employed. 
Carmine  lake,  which  is  prepared  1^  precipitating 
the  coloring  matter  of  cochineal,  as  1^  adding 
sodium  carbonate  to  a  cochineal  decoction  con- 
taining alum  or  stannous  chloride,  is  of  a 
beautiful  scarlet  color.  According  to  the  place 
where  it  has  been  manufactured,  carmine  lake 
is  named  Chinese,  Florentine,  Hamburg,  Roman, 
or  Venetian.  Madder  lake,  which  is  also  of  a 
bright-red  color,  is  made  by  dissolving  the  ex- 
tract of  madder  or  garancine  in  ammonia  and 
then  precipitating  with  alum  or  stannous  chlo- 
ride.- It  IS  also  known  as  li<^d  madder  lake, 
maroon  lake^  or  rubric  lake.  Brazilwood  yielda 
a  coloring  matter  which,  xrhm  treated  similarly 
to  the  foregoing,  produces  a  purplish-red  lake. 
Vienna  lake  is  a  species  of  brazilwood  lake. 
Logwood  yields  a  lake  which  is  of  a  violet  color. 
Addition  of  gypsum  or  kaolin  to  the  brazilwood 
lake  yields  the  so-called  rose-pink  lake.  Persian 
berries  and  quercitron  yield  yellow  lakes,  that 
from  quercitron  being  sometimes  called  Dutch 
pink.  Madder  lake  has  beoi  lately  superseded 
by  the  alizarine-red  lake,  which  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  commercial  alizarine  in  an  aqueona 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  adding  in  succession 
sodium  phosphate  and  Turkey-red  oil.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  treated  with  aluminium  sulphate 
and  calcium  chloride.  Variations  in  color  may 
be  produced  by  adding  the  purpurines.  The 
eoain  dyes  give  brilliant  scarlet  and  crimson 
lakes.  The  usual  precipitants  are  lead  salts. 
The  various  lakes  yielded  by  the  coal-tar  colors 
find  extensive  application  in  the  arts,  for  paper 
staining,  in  printing,  in  lithography  in  Eenml 
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decorative  painting,  in  calico  printing  and  eilk 
dyeing,  and  in  preparing  colored  vamisheB  for 
ornamental  metal  surfaces,  wood,  leather,  glass, 
etc  For  detailed  information^  see  the  auuiori- 
ties  referred  to  under  Dyeinq;  Coal-Tab 
CoLOBs;  Textile  Pbinting.  Consult  also  Jenni- 
son,  The  Manufacture  of  Lake  Piffments  from 
Artificial  Colors  (London,  1900),  and  Thorpe, 
Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemittry  (ib.,  1912). 

JiAKES,  Law  of.  The  courts  of  England  have 
rarely  been  called  upon  to  expound  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  upon  this  topic,  and  syste- 
matic writers  upon  law  in  that  country  nave 
not  essayed  the  task  of  stating  them.  In  1878, 
however,  the  Houae  of  Lords  was  forced  to  oon- 
sider  the  subject  in  two  eases  which  went  to  that 
tribunal  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  respectively. 
The  Irish  case  invc^ved  the  right  of  ffshery  in 
Lough  Neagh,  an  inland  lake  covering  nearly 
100,000  acres.  It  was  held  that  the  crown  has 
not,  of  common  right,  title  to  the  soil  under- 
neath such  a  lake  nor  to  the  rights  of  ilshery 
therein.  It  appears  to  have  been  assumed  by 
all  the  law  lords  who  delivered  opinions  in  the 
case  that  when  a  lake  is  wholly  surrounded  by 
the  land  of  a  single  owner  the  entire  lake  is  in- 
cluded in  bis  estate.  They  left  undecided,  how- 
ever, the  question  whether,  in  the  case  of  several 
riparian  owners  upon  such  a  lake,  each  was  en- 
titled to  the  soil  usquam  ad  filum  aqua.  The 
Scottish  case  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  law 
of  Scotland  gave  just  that  right  to  the  several 
riparian  owners  upon  Scottish  lakes,  and  this 
right  was  recognized  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
although  it  was  decided  { also  in  accordance  with 
Scots  Taw)  that  the  rights  of  boating,  fishing, 
and  fowling  were  held  by  the  various  riparian 
owners  in  common. 

In  the  United  States  the  legal  principles  ap- 
plicable to  inland  lakes  have  received  frequent 
and  exhaustive  consideration  from  the  courts. 
With  respect  to  the  Great  Lakes,  such  as  On- 
tario, Erie,  and  Michigan,  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  have  been  uniformly  based  upon  the 
theory  that  they  are  public  waters.  The  land 
beneath  them  is  owned  by  the  State  In  trust  for 
the  public  purposes  of  navigation  and  fishing;  a 
trust  which  it  cannot  abdicate  in  favor  of  indi- 
viduals or  corporatioM, 

The  rules  laid  down  by  the  State  courts  rela- 
tive to  other  lakes  are  far  from  uniform.  They 
are  fairly  divisible  into  three  classes.  In  a  few 
States,  having  only  small  lakes,  which  are  not 
within  the  common-law  deflnition  of  navigable 
waters,  the  courts  have  declared  that  these 
bodies  of  water  are  subject  to  the  rules  govern- 
ing non-navigable  streams.  The  soil  is  pri^-ate 
property,  as  are  the  rights  of  fishing,  fowling, 
and  boating  upon  the  waters.  In  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  the  law  upon  this  subject  has  been 
determined  largely  by  early  Colonial  ordinaneea, 
which  retained  the  ownership  of  lakes  and  ponds 
containing  more  than  10  acres  in  the  State.  Ac- 
cordingly the  common-law  rules  governing  pub- 
lic waters  apply  to  them.  The  soil  beneath 
them,  tbe  use  of  the  water,  and  the  rights  of 
fishing,  fowling,  and  boating  thereon  are  subject 
to  State  ownerdiip  and  control.  The  third  class 
of  rules  were  first  enunciated  by  the  courts  of 
New  York,  but  have  been  adopted  with  some 
modifications  by  moat  of  the  States.  According 
to  these  rules,  lakes  wholly  within  the  territory 
of  a  single  State  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  which  are  not  navigable  in  fact  and  those 
which  are.  The  first  class  are  subject  to  private 


ownership,  and,  in  case  of  several  riparian  own* 
ers,  each  owns  to  the  middle  of  the  lake;  i.e.* 
the  boundary  lines  of  his  adjoining  tract  extend 
from  the  shore  or  meander  line  on  lines  converg- 
ing to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  l^e  lake.  Lakes 
of  the  second  class  follow  the  same  rule  so  far 
as  the  lake  bed  is  concerned,  but  the  State  is 
entitled  to  control  all  rights  of  navigation,  fish- 
ing, and  fowling  thereon.  This  power  of  control 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  for  alt  its  citizens. 
In  some  States  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  control  of 
the  surface,  of  lakes  navigable  in  fact,  belongs 
to  the  State.  Su(^,  too,  is  the  rule  applied  in 
New  York  and  Vermont  to  Lake  Champlain. 
Consult  Gould,  Treatite  on  the  Law  of  Waterg, 
Including  Riparian  Rights  (Chicago,  1900). 

T.ATTBt  KAINT  CLAIB.  See  Sairt  Claib, 
Lake;  Gbicat  Lakes. 

ULKE  SAINT  JOHN.  See  Saint  John, 
Lake. 

LAXE  SALKON.  The  namaycush,  or  lake 
trout.  

XiAXB  SCHOOL.  The  name  which  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  gave  to  a  group  of  poets — Words* 
worth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey — ^wno,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  lived  by  the 
English  lakes  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

LAKE  SHEEFSHEAD.  The  river  drumfisb. 
See  Dbdu. 

ZiAEE  SmOOE.    See  SiHOOB,  Lake. 

LAKE  STATE.  Michigan.  Bee  Statbb, 
Popular  Names  of. 

IiAKB  STTTBaBON.  The  common  sturaeon 
of  the  lakes  and  large  rivers  of  the  Middle  West- 
ern States.  See  Btubobon. 

LAXE  SUFEBZOB.  See  Obeat  Lakes;  Bu- 
pEBKffi,  Lake. 

T.ATTR  TAHOE.    See  TaBOE,  Lakb.' 

T.Airp.  TITICACA.    See  Tfticaca,  Lake. 

LAXE  TOBSENS.    See  Tdbbbns,  Lake. 

LAKE  TBOUT.   See  Nauatcush;  Tbout. 

LAXE  UBUKZAH.    See  Ubumiah,  Lake. 

LAXE  VAN.    See  Van,  Lake. 

LAXE  VETTEB,    See  Vettbb,  Lake. 

LAmnxrOOD.  A  famous  health  and  pleas- 
ure resort  in  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.,  5ft  miles  by  rail 
south  by  west  of  New  York,  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  (Map:  New  Jersey,  D  3). 
It  is  surrounded,  by  an  extensive  forest  of  pines, 
in  which  are  several  fine  lakes,  is  wholly  free 
from  malaria,  and  its  bracing  air  and  compara- 
tively mild  climate  attract  thousands  of  persons 
during  the  ^)ring  and  winter.  There  are  several 
fine  hotels,  beautiful  country  estates,  and  many 
cottages  owned  by  annual  visitors.  Situated 
here  are  the  Gould  and  Rockefeller  estates, 
which  are  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists  an- 
nually. In  the  vicinity  is  the  Laurelton  Farm, 
one  of  the  largest  poultry  farms  in  the  world. 
Pop.  (township),  IflOO,  3094;  1910,5149. 

LAXEWOOD.  A  city  in  Cuyahoga  Co., 
Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie,  4  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Cleveland  (Map:  Ohio,  G  2),  of  which  it  is  a 
residential  suburb.  It  contains  a  Carn^e  li- 
brary and  the  Lakewood  Hospital,  and  has  a 
large  carbon  factory.  A  high-level  bridge, 
costing  t3,000,000,  crosses  the  Cuyahoga  River 
at  this  point.  Pop..  1900,  3365;  1910,  16,181; 
1914  (T.  S.  est.),  20,219;  1920,  41,732. 
,    T.AKH.    See  Lac. 

LAEM]&.  An  opera  by  Delibes  (q.v.),  first 
protlured  in  Paris,  April  14,  1883;  in  the  United 
Stnti'i.  March  1.  188fl  (New  York).  , 

LAKTfflTrr,  Ifik'mflt.    See  Kalapuya. 

LAX3HMI,  laksh'md  |Skt.  ^"'^^^^^ 
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bewity,  from  lakaa,  aim,  token,  fortune).  The 
Hindu  goddess  of  wealtb,  prosperity,  and  beauty, 
and  wife  of  Vishnu  (q.v.).  whose  consort  she  is 
in  hie  various  reincarnations.  She  is  said  to  have 
sprung,  Aphrodite-ltke,  from  the  foam  of  the  sea 
when  tile  gods  and  demons  churned  the  ocean. 
According  to  other  accounts  she  sprang  from  a 
lotus,  which  flower  she  is  always  represented 
as  holding;  hence  she  is  sometimes  called  Padma, 
the  goddess  of  the  lotus  (Skt.  padma,  lotus). 
More  often  she  is  termed  Brl,  as  an  embodiment 
of  fortune  and  loveliness.  Consult  Dowson, 
Hindu  Mythology  (London,  1879),  and  Wilkins, 
Hindu  Mythology  (ib.,  1900).  For  Illustration, 
see  Plate  of  Hindu  Deities  in  the  article  India. 

T. AT. APE,  lal'4-jfi  (Gk-  X«Xari,  prattling). 
A  term  of  endearment  commonly  used  of  a  lady- 
love. It  is  given  1^  Horace  to  two  different 
persons. 

XiA  ItAaUNA.   See  Laquna. 

IiAZiAKSB,  l&'l&Nd'.  Joseph  JftBOuE  Le- 
FBANgAls  DB  (1732-1807).  A  French  astrono- 
mer, bom  at  Bourg-en-Bresse.  He  was  intended 
for  the  law,  but  devoted  himself  with  such  suc- 
cess to  mathematics  and  astronomy  that  the 
French  Academy  sent  him  to  Berlin  in  1751, 
to  determine  the  moon's  parallax,  at  the  same 
time  that  Lacaille  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  1762  he  returned,  was  subsequently 
appointed  one  of  the  astronomers  of  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Paris,  and  in  1761  succeeded  Delisle 
in  the  professorship  of  astronomy  in  the  College 
de  France.  In  1795  he  became  director  of  the 
Paris  Observatory.  The  Prix  Lalande,  estab- 
lished by  him  in  1802,  is  an  annual  prize  of  640 
francs,  awarded  to  the  person  who,  in  France 
or  elsewhere,  makes  the  most  interesting  re- 
search or  oontributea  the  most  useful  memoir 
or  work  in  the  field  of  astronomy.  His  lectures 
had  a  rare  attractiveness,  and  he  published  sev- 
eral astronomical  works  of  a  popular  kind  as 
well  ae  works  of  profound  scientific  value.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Trait4  cPaatronomie  { Paris, 
2  vols.,  1784;  3d  ed.,  3  vols.,  1792).  His  Bis- 
toire  celeste  frangaise,  containing  his  great  cata- 
logue of  47,000  stars,  which  were  afterward  re- 
duced by  Francis  Baily,  appeared  in  1802.  He 
also  wrote:  Voyage  d'ltalie  (Paris,  1769;  2d  ed., 
9  vols.,  with  atlas,  1786),  giving  an  account  of 
his  travels  inltaly  during  1765  and  1766;  Bihlio- 
graphie  astronotnique  (ib.,  1803) ;  and  a  number 
of  minor  works  on  astronomy,  navigation,  etc. 

LA  LAKDELLE,  l&  l&s'd6V,  Ouuxauue 
JoSEPB  Gabriel  de  ( 1812-86) .  A  French 
author,  born  at  Montpellier.  He  served  in  the 
navy  for  12  years  and  was  stationed  in  South 
America  for  most  of  this  time.  The  scenes  of 
many  of  hia  romances  are  laid  in  that  country, 
and  several  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
Spanish.  Among  these  are:  La  couronne  navale 
(1648) ;  Une  haitu  A  bord  (1861) ;  Lea  princes 
d'^bdne  (18B2) ;  LedenUer  des  flibuatiers  (\S57)  ; 
Sans  Peur  le  eorsaire  (1859).  He  also  wrote: 
Le  langage  des  marine,  recherches  historiques 
et  critiques  sur  le  vocabulaire  maritime  (1859)  ; 
Lea  g4anta  de  la  mer  (1871);  L4gend€S  de  la 
mer  (1880). 

IiALANDES  (l&naNdz')  VOX  DOO.  A  fen- 
nec-like  animal  (Octooyon  mtgiUotia)  of  South 
and  East  Africa,  having  remarkably  large  ears 
and  a  very  bushy  tail.  It  is  a  native  of  open  coun- 
try and  is  very  shy  and  not  well  known.  It  is 
usually  nocturnal  and  found  singly  or  in  pairs. 
Its  food  consists  of  mice,  birds,  and  fruit,  while 
in  some  places  termites  seem  to  form  the  bulk 


of  its  diet  It  is  especially  interestiiw  as  one 
of  the  most  aberrant  of  the  Canide  and  because 
of  its  unusual  dentition.  In  the  lower  jaw  it 
invariably  has  four  molar  teetii,  or  one  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  family,  and  in 
the  upper  jaw  either  three  or  four  molars, 
whereas  all  other  living  canines  possess  only  two. 
Anatomists  look  upon  this  as  an  indication  of  a 
marsupial  ancestry.  It  is  known  to  South  Afri- 
can hunters  as  we  long-eared  Cape  fox.  See 
Plate  of  Foxes  and  Jackau. 

IiAIiANlTE,  l&'l&n',  L£on  Loins  CHBtiriEir 
(1811-92).  A  French  en^neer,  bom  in  Paris. 
He  was  educated  there  at  uie  Polytechnic  School, 
and  his  first  professional  engagement  was  in 
the  constructiwi  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Sceaux  (1846).  Two  years  afterward,  during 
the  revolution,  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
national  studios,  hut,  on  account  of  the  revolu- 
tion,  found  it  safer  to  live  out  of  France  ( 184ft- 
62),  during  which  time  he  was  charged  with  im- 
portant public  works  in  Wallachia,  western 
Switzerland,  northern  Spain,  and  elsewhere. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  was  made 
an  inspector  general  (1867)  and  was  director 
of  the  School  of  Bridges  and  Koads  from  1877 
until  he  retired  in  1881.  His  works  include: 
M4moire  -aur  Varithmo-^animitre  (1840)  ; 
Tables  noavellea  pour  abriger  divers  calculi 
relatifa  auw  projeta  dea  routes  (1840) ;  Descrip- 
tion et  usage  de  I'abague  ou  oompteur  universal 
(1845);  Instruction  aur  let  i^les  d  ealcul 
(1851);  Asaainiasement  dea  JuUlea  oentralea 
{ 1875 ) ;  Rectification  hiatorique  aur  les  atiliera 
nationauw  (1887). 

LALEUANT,  14I'm)iN^  Gabbiex  (1610-49). 
A  French  Jesuit  missionary,  born  in  Paris,  where 
his  family  were  hereditary  practitioners  of  the 
law.  He  was  a  nephew  of  J6rdme  Lalemant 
{q.v.).  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1630  and  in  1646  went  to  Canada,  where 
he  was  sent  to  the  Huron  mission.  During  a 
great  invasion  of  the  Iroquois  he  was  captured 
and,  after  being  fearfully  tortured,  was  put  to 
death.  Consult  Francis  Parkman,  "The  Jesuits 
in  North  America,"  in  France  and  England  in 
2t^orth  America,  part  ii  (Boston,  1902). 

LALEMANT,  JUAuB  ( 1593-1673 ) .  A 
French  Jesuit  missionary  to  New  France.  He 
joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1609  or  1610  and 
served  in  various  educational  positions  at  Cler- 
mont, Blois,  and  other  places.  In  1638  he  was 
sent  to  New  France  as  superior  of  the  miesions 
to  the  Hurons,  which  position  he  held  until  1645. 
From  1645  to  1650  he  was  superior  of  all  the 
missions  in  New  France,  with  headquarters  at 
Quebec.  He  returned  to  France  in  1650  to  se- 
cure aid  in  the  work  and  remained  until  1659, 
when  he  went  back  to  New  France.  For  six  years 
he  was  aeain  superior  of  missions.  Many  of  hia 
reports,  letters,  and  appeals  are  to  be  found  in 
various  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Relation*  (Cleve- 
land, 1896-1901). 

LA  LIBEBTAB,  lA  Wh^T-tlio'.  A  seaport  of 
the  Republic  of  Salvador,  situated  on  t^ie  Paeiflc 
Ocean,  20  miles  south  of  Nueva  San  Salvador 
(Map:  Central  America,  C  4).  Its  harbor  is 
protected  by  a  breakwater  and  is  commercially 
the  most  important  in  the  country.  It  exports 
cofTee,  sugar,  rice,  and  indigo.    Pop.,  2708. 

LAUN,  U-lSn'.  A  town  of  nortnwest  Spain, 
in  the  Province  of  Pontevedra,  situated  among 
the  mountains,  26  miles  northeast  of  Pontevedra 
(Map:  Spain,  A  1).  It  contains  the  mins  of 
the  monastery  of  Carhoiro,  a  beautiful  Roman 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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temple,  and  has  manufactures  of  leather  and 
paper.    Pop.,  1900,  17.882;  1910.  16,311. 

Ul.  litXTBA.,  Ik  l6'n&-&.  A  town  of  Spain  in 
the  Province  of  Cadiz,  situated  just  wiliiin  the 
^aniah  line  at  Oibraltar,  whence  the  name, 
llie  town  is  chiefly  of  modern  construction  and 
has  few  interesting  features,  though  there  are  a 
tlieatre,  a  bull  ring,  and  several  casinos.  It'  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  laborers,  and  its  gardens 
supply  Gibraltar  with  vegetables.  It  has  a  Span- 
ish garrison,  but  is  not  fortified,  its  forts  having 
been  razed  by  the  English  in  1810  to  prevent 
their  being  uued  by  the  French  invading  anny. 
Pop..  1900,  27,743;  1910,  33.296. 

liAlIQira,  lA'W,  RBirf:  (1860-  ).  A 
French  jeweler  and  decorative  artist,  born  at 
Ay,  Marne,  and  educated  at  the  Collie  de 
Fontenay.  In  1886  he  established  a  workshop, 
where  he  originated  and  executed  artistic  de- 
signs in  precious  stones  and  metals.  His  work 
came  to  be  in  great  demand.  In  1906  he  deco- 
rated the  French  room  at  the  exposition  of 
Li«^,  Belgium.  He  became  an  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

LAXTTA-VISTAltA,  !jC-im-vIs-ta'r&  (Skt., 
delightful  expanse).  The  name  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  Buddhistic  literature. 
It  contains  a  narrative,  written  in  Sanskrit,  of 
the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  Buddha  and  is  coD' 
sidered  by  the  Buddhists  as  one  of  their  nine 
chief  works,  treating  of  dharraa,  or  religious  law. 
It  is  one  of  the  developed  sutras  of  the  Mahay- 
ana  system  of  northern  Buddhism,  and  it  is 
based  on  older  accounts  of  the  Buddha's  life. 
Its  older  portions  are  In  verse;  the  pr<we  parts 
are  r^arded  as  later  in  origin.  There  is  a  com- 
plete French  translation  by  Foucaux,  Lalita- 
Vistara,  ou  d^eloppement  dea  jeux  ( Paris, 
1884-92);  an  incomplete  English  rendering  by 
Rajendralala  Mitra,  Lalita-Vittiira,  or  Memoirs 
of  the  Early  Life  of  Sakya  Sinha  (London, 
1886);  a  partial  German  version  by  Lefmann, 
hoUta-Yiatara  (Berlin,  1874);  and  an  editicm 
of  the  Sanskrit  text,  with  indexes,  by  Lefman, 
Lalita-'Viatara,  Leben  und  Lehre  de»  Cahya 
Buddha  (Halle,  1902-08). 

T.AT.LA  BOOKH,  I&K&  rSSk'.  An  Oriental 
romance  by  Thomas  Moore  (1817).  It  conBists 
of  four  metrical  tales  told  to  Lalla  Rookh,  a 
young  Indian  princess,  on  a  journey,  by  her  be- 
trothed disguised  as  a  minstrel. 

Ij'ALU!GIBO>  A  lyric  poem  in  the 

short-rhyme  couplet  by  John  Milton.  It  was 
vrritten  between  1632  and  1638. 

IjAIiLEICAKD,  l&l'maN',  Charles  FRAN90IR 
Antoine,  Babon  (1774-1839).  A  French  gen- 
eral, born  in  Metz.  He  volunteered  in  1792  and 
gave  such  proofs  of  valor  that  after  the  battle 
of  Jena  he  was.  made  colonel  and  in  1811  became 
^neral  of  a  brigade,  taking  part  in  the  defense 
of  Hamburg.  \^ile  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Aisne  in  1816,  he  made  an  effort 
to  assist  Napoleon,  after  the  tatter's  return 
from  Elba;  and  he  was  made  general  of  a  di- 
vision. After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he 
fought  with  distinction,  he  wished  to  accompany 
his  former  Emperor  to  St.  Helena,  but  hia  re- 
quest was  denied  by  the  English,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  in  Malta.  Condemned  by  the  Bour- 
bons, he  could  not  return  to  France,  when  re- 
leased, and  came  to  the  United  States  (1816). 
Here  he  met  his  brother,  and  the  two  determined 
to  found  a  colony  of  refugees  in  Texas,  but  were 
unsuccessful  because  of  Spanish  opposition. 
Lallemand  still  hoped  to  free  Napole<Hi,  with 


whom  be  was  in  constant  communication,  and 
the  latter,  on  his  death  (1821),  bequeaUied  to 
him  100,000  francs.  As  he  had  been  condemned 
to  death,  the  French  government  was  averse  to 
his  receiving  the  money.  After  opposing  the 
course  of  the  Liberals  once  more,  in  the  Spanish 
War  (1823),  he  spent  some  time  in  New  York 
City  as  hea!d  of  a  school,  hut  at  the  end  of  the 
revolution  of  1830  returned  to  France,  where  he 
was  restored  to  his  military  and  political  hon- 
ors, serving  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  (1832) 
and,  for  a  while,  as  military  commander  in 
Corsica. 

lALLEUAirr.    See  ATfi-LAiXBMANT. 

liAUtY,  I&'I^,  Thomas  Asthub,  Babon  ds 
ToLLENDAL,  CoUNT  DE  (1702-66).  A  French  gai- 
eral  and  Governor  in  the  Indies,  born  at  Romans 
in  Dauphin*.  His  father,  Sir  Gerard  Lally,  was 
an  Irish  Jacobite  refugee  and  commander  of  an 
Irish  regiment.  In  his  youth  Lally  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  Flanders.  Later  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Foutenoy  and  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  on  the  field.  In  the  same 
year  (1745)  he  accompanied  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward to  Scotland  and  in  1766  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant general  and  appointed  commander  in 
chief  in  the  French  East  Indian  settlements.  He 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  British  in 
India  in  1758,  took  many  places,  and  besieged 
Madras  itself,  bnt  sustained  a  severe  defeat  near 
Vandarachi  and  was  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Pondicherry,  which  was  attacked  in  1780  by  a 
greatly  superior  British  force.  Lally  held  out 
for  10  months,  but  Pondicherry  fell  on  Jan.  16, 
1761.  He  was  brought  to  England  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  4iut  upon  hearing  that  he  was  under 
accusation  in  France,  he  secured  his  liberty  and 
went  to  Paris  to  defend  himself.  The  Parlement 
of  Paris,  however,  on  May  6.  1766,  condemned 
him  to  death  for  betraying  the  interests  of  the 
King  and  the  East  India  Company,  and  he  was 
beheaded  three  days  after.  His  son  procured  a 
royal  decree  in  1778,  declaring  the  condemnation 
unjust  and  restoring  all  the  forfeited  honors. 
Consult:  G.  B.  Malleson,  The  Career  of  Count 
Lally  (London,  1805) ;  the  Biogrt^hie  Miohaud, 
article  "Lally";  Voltaire,  (Euvrea  eompUtea,  vol. 
ii  (Paris,  1885). 

His  son,  Tbophiue  G^babd.  Marquis  de  Lally- 
Tollendal,  was  born  in  Paris,  March  5,  1761.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  States-Oenerai  and  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  1789  and  acted  with  the 
Third  Estate.  He  was  in  Switzerland  during 
1790  and  1791  and,  returning  in  the  following 
year,  became  alarmed  at  the  demonratic  tend- 
encies of  the  National  Assembly  and  allied  him- 
self with  the  court.  He  sought  to  prvitect  the 
King,  but  was  himself  obliged  to  flee  to  England. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate  he  re- 
turned to  France  and  lived  at  Bordeaux.  Louis 
XVIII  made  him  a  peer  in  1816.  but  he  remained 
true  to  his  political  principtee  and  defended  con- 
stitutional liberty.  He  died  March  11,  1830. 
He  was  ttie  author  of  some  MSmoires,  designed 
to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  his  father;  also 
of  the  Defense  dea  imigris  (1794).  which  made 
a  great  sensation  in  France  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance.  Consult  Gauthier  de  Br^zy,  if.  le 
Marquis  Lally-ToUendal  (Paris,  n.  d.),  and 
Henri  C&tt6,  "La  Revision  du  Proc^  Lally, 
1778-1786,"  in  ifevue  Hiatorique,  vol.  Izxxlii 
(Paris,  1003). 

liAJJO,    WW,    Edouabd    Viczok  ANTOim 
(1823-92).  A  French  composer,  bom  in  Lille. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Baumann  at  tb«r&llte  Con-l 
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Beiratory,  after  which  he  went  to  Paris  and 
played  the  viola  at  chamber  concerts  in  the 
Btring  quartets  of  Armingaud  and  Jacquard. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  the  opera  Fiesque, 
which  was  not  performed.  He  then  turned  to 
ioRtrumental  composition  and  wrote  the  Sym- 
phonie  espagnole,  a  Concerto  de  violon  for  Sara- 
sate,  and  a  Concerto  ruase.  He  also  wrote;  a 
ballet,  'Natnouna,  whose  music  became  popular, 
and  composed  Le  roi  iPYs  (1888),  a  comic  opera 
In  four  acts.  Its  beauties  were  at  once  recog- 
nized,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as 
his  masterpiece.  An  unfinished  opera.  La  Jac- 
querie, was  completed  by  Coquard  and  played 
at  Monte  Carlo  in  1896.  Lalo  ranks  high  among 
modem  French  composers.  His  orchestration  is 
dainty  and  scholarly,  while  all  his  music  is 
marked  by  warmth  and  color.  Other  works  in- 
clude: L'allegro  aymphonique ;  Concerto  for  the 
Cello;  Rhapaodie  noricigienne;  Concerto  for  the 
Piano.  He  died  in  Paris.  Consult  Hugues  Im- 
bert,  }iQxiveaux  profits  d^artietea  (Paris,  1892). 

LA  LT7Z,  Ik  imth.  The  harbor  of  Las  Palmas 
(i^v.),  Canary  Islands. 

XA'MA.  A  genus,  formerly  known  as  Auche- 
nia,  of  the  Camelidis  (q>v.),  composed  of  the 
guanaco,  Uama,  alpaca,  and  TicuDa  (qq.v.).  It 
has  been  specially  studied  by  O.  Thomas  (Pro- 
eeedinga  of  the  Zoologteal  Society  of  London  for 
1891),  who  condudeB  thst  the  llama  and  alpaca 
are  forms  of  the  guanaco  (Lama  huanacoa)  and 
that  the  vicuQa  (Zama  vicugna)  isdistimiit.  See 
Plate  of  Camels. 

LAKACHUS,  lfim''&-ka8  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Aifiaxot,  Lamachoa)  {c.466-414  B.C.).  An  Athe- 
nian commander.  He  took  part  in  the  earlier 
'Campaigns  of  the  Feloponnesian  War,  in  433  B.C. 
drove  TimesilauB  from  Sinope,  was  in  command 
of  a  fleet  in  the  Euxine  (424),  and  signed  the 
Peace  of  Nicias  (421).  But  he  is  better  known 
for  his  bravery  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  where 
he  was  in  command  with  Alcibiades  and  Nicias. 
He  was  killed  in  the  summer  of  414,  in  a  skir- 
mish with  the  Syracusans.  He  was  ridiculed  hy 
Aristophanes  as  a  member  of  the  war  party. 

LAKAISM,  irmiL-Iz'm  (from  Tib.  blamoy 
superior,  lama).  The  name  given  to  tiiat  form 
of  Buddhism  which  prevails  in  Tibet  and  Mon- 
golia. It  is  Buddhism  (q.v.)  corrupted  by  Siva- 
ism  (see  Siva)  and  by  a  mixture  of  Shaman- 
ism (q.v.)  and  sorcery,  which  goes  back,  in 
part  at  least,  to  Bon,  or  the  primitive  Tibetan 
religion.  The  religion  was  not  known  in  Tibet 
until  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  when  King 
SroA  Tsan  Gampo  (638-641  Aj).)  married  two 
princesses,  one  from  India  and  one  from  west- 
ern China,  both  of  whom  were  devoted  Bud- 
dhists. Through  their  influence  this  monarch  be- 
came converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Enlightened 
One.  But  SroA  Tsan  appears  to  have  been  a 
Buddhist  more  in  name  than  in  fact;  it  was 
left  to  a  later  king,  Thi-Sroii  Detsan,  to  become 
the  true  promoter  and  ardent  upholder  of  the 
faith.  This  ruler  invited  a  Buddhist  monk 
named  Padma-Sambhava,  or  Lotus-Bom,  to  come 
from  northern  India  to  Tibet,  which  he  did  in 
the  year  747  A.D.,  and  became  the  real  founder, 
organizer,  and  patron  saint  of  Lamaism  as  the 
rengion  of  Tibet.  He  at  once  gave  battle  to  the 
sorcerers  and  exorcisers,  fighting  them  with  their 
own  weapons,  and,  aided  by  the  King,  he  es- 
tablished the  order  of  "red"  Lama  priests.  The 
emphasis  which  his  pupils  laid  on  magic  has 
brought  bis  name  some  disrepute  among  the  more 
intelligent  dignitaries  of  the  Lomaist  church. 


who  belong  to  the  "yellow"  order  of  monks.  The 
character  of  this  new  Tib^^ui  faith,  as  Waddell 
points  out,  was  largely  "a  priestly  mixture  of 
Sivaite  mysticism,  magic,  and  Indo-Tibetan  de- 
monolatry,  overlaid  by  a  thin  varnish  of  Maha- 
yana  [northern]  Buddhism.  And  to  the  present 
day  Lamaism  still  retains  this  character."  From 
the  date  of  its  founding  the  religion  continued 
to  develop  and  spread  until  about  900  A.D.,  when 
it  received  a  check  and  underwent  a  brief  period 
of  persecution  or  reaction ;  but  it  soon  recovered, 
growing  stronger  than  ever  as  the  Kings  grew 
weaker.  A  great  religious  organizer,  AtUa  (Tib., 
Kali-dam-pa),  who  came  from  India  (1042), 
consolidated  the  priesthood  into  a  unitary  body. 
The  Mongol  dynasty  founded  by  Genghis  Khan 
was  favorable  to  the  Iiamas,  KuUai  Khan 
being  converted  to  Lamaism  by  Rags-pa,  abbot 
of  the  Sa-skya  monastery.  These  abbots  came 
to  be  recognized  as  r^nts  of  Tibet  ( 1270-1340 ) , 
but  under  the  later  Mongol  emperors  and  the 
Ming  dynasty  which  followed  them  ( 1368),  their 
power  decreased,  owing  to  the  creation  of  new 
abbots  by  the  emperors;  it  was  the  great  saint 
and  monastic  reformer  bTsofi-K'a-pa  who  lent 
his  influence  to  the  grand  Lamas,  thus  enabling 
them  to  become  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
rulers.  By  playing  off  the  Mongols,  who,  after 
a  relapse,  had  been  converted  against  Lamaism, 
against  their  Tibetan  opponents,  and  the  Chi- 
nese against  the  Mongols,  the  crafty  Lamas  man- 
aged to  maintain  their  independence  until  the 
Manchu  Emperor  Kang-hi  (reigned  1662-1722 
A.D.)  put  an  end  to  their  political  independence 
of  China  and  established  a  Chinese  administra- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  Emperor  of  China  was  given  by  the 
lAmaists  a  religious  status,  inasmuch  aa  he  is 
considered  an  incarnation  of  Manjusrl;  while 
the  Russian  Czar  is  supposed  to  be  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  soul  of  the  goddess  TfirS.  It  was 
Nag-wan  LOzang,  the  fiftJi  Grand  Lama,  who  in 
1640  A.D.,  by  a  stroke  of  statecraft,  got  himself 
confirmed  as  the  Dalai  Lama,  or  "Lama  vast  as 
the  ocean,"  and  the  modern  period  of  Lamaism 
may  be  said  to  have  begim  with  him.  To-day 
Lamaism  extrads  beyond  the  borders  of  Tibet  to 
the  Kalmuk  Tatars  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
through  Siberia,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  scat- 
terittgly  in  China,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  Its 
followers  number  no  fewer  than  10,000,000. 

With  regard  to  doctrine  and  religious  belief 
the  Buddhistic  theory  of  the  imiverse,  with  its 
Hindu  heaven  and  hell  and  its  general  system  of 
morality,  was  adopted,  but  the  presence  of  abun- 
dant extraneous  matter  of  foreign  accretions 
has  already  been  mentioned.  As  ancient  Bud- 
dliiam  knows  of  no  worship  of  God,  but  merely 
of  an  adoration  of  saints,  the  latter  is  also  the 
main  feature  of  Lamaism.  (See  Mahatana.) 
The  essence  of  all  that  is  sacred  is  comprised 
by  tltis  religion  under  the  name  of  dKon  mChhog 
gSsum  (pronounced  kon-ch'og-aum) ,  which  con- 
sists of  the  three  most  precious  jewels — the 
Buddha  jewel,  the  doctrine  jewel,  and  the  priest- 
hood jewel — which  represent  a  kind  of  trinity, 
Mrith  essential  unity.  The  first  person  of  this 
trinity  is  the  Buddha,  but  he  is  not  the  creator 
or  the  origin  of  the  universe ;  as  in  Buddhism,  he 
is  merely  the  founder  of  the  doctrine,  the  highest 
saint,  though  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of 
supreme  wisdom,  pow^r,  virtue,  and  beauty, 
which  raise  him  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary  ex- 
istence. The  second  jewel,  or  the  doctrine 
(dharma),  is  the  law  or  religion^that  which 
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is,  aa  it  were,  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddha, 
hiB  actual  existence  after  he  had  disappeared  in 
Nirvana.  Tlie  third  jewel,  or  the  priesthood 
{aangha) ,  is  the  congregation  of  the  saints,  com- 

SriBing  the  whole  clergy,  the  incarnate  as  well  as 
le  nonincarnate  representativeB  of  the  various 
Buddhistic  saints.  The  latter  comprise  the  five 
Dhyani  Buddhas  (see  Dhva:«i  Buddha),  or  the 
Buddhas  of  Contemplation  (AmitAbha,  of  whom 
the  Lama  of  Ta-sbi'lunpo  is  au  incarnation, 
being  the  most  revered),  and,  besides,  all 
tfaoBe  myriads  of  Bodhisattvas,  Fratyelca  Bud- 
dhas, or  solitary  saints  who  have  attained  per- 
fection by  themselves  without  the  Supreme 
Buddha's  help,  and  pious  men,  who  became  can- 
onized after  their  death.  It  is  obvious  that 
among  their  number  a  portion  only  can  enjoy 
practical  worship;  but  the  clergy,  as  the  visible 
representative  of  these  saints,  claim  and  receive 
due  homage  at  all  the  religious  ceremonies.  Of 
the  Boddhisattvas,  Padmapaoi,  an  emanation  of 
Amitfibha,  and  Manjusri  are  the  most  popular. 
Inferior  in  rank  to  the  saints  are  the  gods  and 
Bpirits,  the  former  chiedy  taken  from  the  pan- 
theon of  the  Sivaites.  The  highest  position 
among  these  is  occupied  by  the  four  spirit  kings 
— In&a.  (q.v.)i  the  god  of  the  firmament;  Y^ma, 
the  god  of  death  and  the  infernal  regions;  Ya- 
mantaka,  or  Siva,  as  revenger  in  his  most  for- 
midable shape;  and  Vaidravafta,  or  the  god  of 
wealth.  The  goddess  TSrfi  has  an  earthly  repre- 
sentative in  th,c  abbess  of  the  bSam-lDing  mon- 
astery, who  is  deeply  revered.  Besides  all  these, 
there  are  a  number  of  genii,  tutelary  demons, 
and  spirits,  which  receive  recognition  or  worship. 
The  worship  of  these  saints,  gods,  and  spirits 
consists  ehiefly  in  the  reciting  of  prayers  and 
eacred  texts  and  in  the  intonation  of  hymns, 
accompanied  with  a  kind  of  music,  which  is  a 
chaos  of  deafening  sounds  of  horns,  trumpets, 
and  drums.  During  this  worship,  which  takes 
place  three  times  a  day,  the  clergy,  summoned 
by  the  tolling  of  a  little  bell,  are  seated  in  two 
or  more  rows,  according  to  their  rank;  and  on 
^wcial  holidays,  the  shrines,  temples,  and  altars 
are  decorated  with  symbolic  figures,  while  offer- 
ings of  tea,  flour,  milk,  butter,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature  are  made  by  the  worshipers,  an- 
imal sacriflces  or  offerings  entailing  injury  to 
life  being  forbidden,  as  in  the  Buddhistic  faith. 
In  the  ritual  which  the  priests  conduct,  rosaries, 
prayer  wheels,  and  prayer  flags  form  also  a  part, 
and  symbols,  holy  relics,  charms,  and  amulets 
are  employed  in  acts  of  worship  or  superstitious 
rites,  while  charms,  spells  (as  such  may  be  con- 
sidered the  formula  Om,  mam  padme  hum,  *0, 
Lotas  jewel,  amen,'  which  the  Lamas  incessantly 
repeat),  incantation,  divination,  astrology,  and 
necromancy  are  also  resorted  to. 

The  religous  festivals  and  holidays  of  Lama- 
ism  are  numerous.  The  three  great  festivals 
are  New  Year's,  the  Flower  Feast,  and  the  Water 
Feast,  to  which  might  be  added  a  lantern  fes- 
tival and  the  chase  of  the  scapegoat  of  bad  luck. 
The  Log-gSsar,  or  the  festival  of  the  new  year, 
in  February,  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
season  of  spring,  or  the  victory  of  light  and 
warmth  over  darknesB  and  cold.  The  lAmaists, 
like  the  Buddhists,  celebrate  it  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  obtained  by  Buddha  over  six 
heretic  teachers.  The  second  festival,  probably 
the  oldest  festival  of  the  Buddhistic  church,  is 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  conception  or  in- 
eamation  of  the  Buddha  and  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  summer.  The  third  is  the  Water 


Feast,  in  August  and  September,  marking  the 
commencement  of  autumn. 

The  two  principal  sacrllments  of  Lamaism  are 
baptism  and  confirmation.  The  former  is  ad- 
ministered on  the  third  or  tenth  day  after  birth; 
the  latter,  generally  when  the  child  can  walk  and 
speak.  Tile  marriage  ceremony  is  to  the  Tibet- 
ans not  a  relifi^ous,  but  a  iHvil  act,  though  it 
is  from  the  Lamas  that  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
learn  the  auspicious  day;  nor  do  they  fail  to 
complete  the  act  with  prayers  and  rites,  which 
must  be  responded  to  with  handsome  presents. 
A  similar  observation  applies  to  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Tibetans.  Tlie  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead  is  by  burning,  by  interment, 
and  likewise  by  exposing  the  body  in  the  open 
air,  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
When  a  man  dies,  a  Lama  must  be  present  to 
superintend  the  proper  separation  of  the  body 
and  the  soul  and  to  direct  the  spirit  on  its 
journey  to  the  Western  paradise;  also  to  cast 
the  horoscope  and  to  enable  the  departed  to  be 
reborn  in  a  happy  existence  or  to  enter  the  re- 
gions beyond  rebirth,  for  Lamaism,  like  Bud- 
dhism, has  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and 
reincamatjon.  The  most  lucrative  part  of  the 
Lama's  business,  however,  is  the  masses  which 
he  has  to  perform  until  the  soul  is  released  from 
Yama,  the  infernal  judge,  and  ready  to  enter 
upon  its  new  existence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Lama- 
ism is  the  organization  of  its  hierarchy.  Its 
summit  is  occupied  bv  two  Lama  popes,  the  one 
called  Da!a4  L&ma,  who  resides  at  Potala,  a  bill 
near  Lhasa;  the  other  bearing  the  titles  of 
Tagki  LAma  {Old,  Krashi),  Teuah  LittM,  SogoOo 
LBma,  etc.,  and  officially  called  Pan-cA'm  rtn  po 
ch'e,  literally  'the  right  reverend  great  teacher 
jewel'  (i.e.,  precious  teacher)— he  resides  in  the 
convent  at  bKra-Shiss-Lhun-po,  or  Ta-shi-lun-po, 
near  gShiss-Ka-rTse  and  is  an  incarnation  of 
Amitabha.  In  theory  both  popes  have  the  same 
rank  and  authority  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in 
temporal  matters,  but  as  the  Dalai  Lama  pos- 
sesses a  much  lai^fer  territory  than  the  o^er,  he 
is  in  reality  much  more  powerful.  Next  in  rank 
are  the  Khutuktus.  The  third  degree  is  that 
of  the  Kkubilgkana  or  HobUghan* — which  Mon- 
gol name  is  more  frequently  given  to  them  than 
the  Tibetan  title  bjang  ch'ub — a  translation  of 
the  Sanskrit  bOdhisattva.  Their  number  is  very 
great.  These  three  degrees  represent  the  clergy, 
which  claims  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  Bud- 
dhistic saints.  The  theory  of  the  reincarnate 
succession  of  the  Lamas  is  strongly  marked. 
The  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Pan-ch'en  were  in  their 
former  lives  the  two  chief  disciples  of  the  great 
Lamaist  reformer  bTsofi-K'a-pa  (born  in  1378) 
who  was  an  incarnation  of  the  Bodhisattva  Ami- 
tabha or,  as  some  will  have  it,  of  Manjusri,  and 
who  is  reputed  to  have  founded,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
present  system  of  the  Lama  hierarchy.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  "yellow"  order  of  monks,  who 
do  not  marry  and  who  cart?  an  alms  bowl,  like 
their  Hindu  colleagues.  The  Khutuktus  were, 
in  their  prior  existences,  other  Buddhistic  saints 
of  very  great  renown;  and  the  Khubilghans  are 
those  reborn  hosts  of  saintly  patrons  whom  the 
temples  and  convents  of  Lamaism  possess  in 
boundless  numbers.  On  the  death  of  a  Grand 
Lama  bis  soul  is  supposed  to  take  up  its  abode 
in  some  infant  bom  shortly  after  the  pontilT's 
decease.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  clergy  of  these  varioiu  olaues  determined 
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tbt  choice  of  the  children  into  whose  bodies  the 
souls  of  their  departed  members  had  migrated. 
At  present,  however,  itT seems  that  the  Emperor 
of  China  exercises  a  paramount  influence  on  the 
discovery  of  those  transmigrations.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  rebirth  of  »  departed  Lama,  varl* 
ous  means  are  relied  upon.  Sometimes  the  de- 
ceased had,  before  his  death,  confidentially  men- 
tioned to  his  friends  where  and  in  which  family 
he  would  reappear,  or  his  will  contained  inti- 
mations to  this  effect.  In  most  instances,  how- 
ever,  the  sacred  books  and  tbe  oQicial  astrologers 
are  consulted  on  the  subject;  and  if  the  Dalai 
Lama  dies,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Fan-cli'ea  to 
interpret  the  traditions  and  oracles;  whereas,  if 
the  latter  dies,  the  Dalai  Lama  renders  him  the 
same  service.  The  proclamation  of  so  ^[reat  an 
event,  however,  as  the  metempeychosia  of  a 
Dalai  Lama  or  a  Pan-ch'en  is  preceded  by  a  close 
examination  of  the  child  who  claims  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  soul  of  either  of  these 
personages.  The  child  thus  setectod  is  subjected 
to  a  strict  course  of  educational  discipline  des- 
tined to  enable  him  to  perform  his  important 
duties. 

Besides  the  three  classes  of  the  higher  clergy 
alluded  to  above,  Lamaism  possesses  a  lower 
olergy,  which,  having  no  claim  to  incarnate  holi- 
ness, recruits  its  ranks  on  the  principle  of  merit 
and  theological  proficiency.  It  has  four  orders: 
the  pupil  or  novice,  who  enters  the  order  gen- 
erally m  his  seventh  or  ninth  year ;  the  assistant 
priest;  the  religious  mendicant;  and  the  teacher 
or  abbot.  To  these  may  be  added  two  academi- 
cal or  theological  degrees  and  also  two  dignities, 
ecmferred  by  the  sovereign  Lamas  on  those  doc- 
tors who  have  distinguiriied  thcanselves  by  ex- 
traordinary Kanctity  or  learning.  All  the 
members  of  these  orders  must  make  the  vow  of 
celibacy,  and  by  far  tbe  greatest  number  of 
them  live  in  convents.  A  Lamaist  convent  or 
monastery,  dOSnpa,  consists  of  a  temple,  which 
forms  its  centre,  and  of  a  number  of  buildings 
connected  with  the  temple  and  used  as  the  meet- 
ing rooms,  the  library,  refectory,  dwellinj^,  and 
other  spiritual  and  worldly  wants  of  the  monks. 
At  the  head  of  the  convent  is  a  Khubilghan,  or 
an  abbot,  the  latter  being  elected  by  the  chapter 
and  appointed  by  the  Dalai  Lama  or  the  pro- 
vincial Khubilglian.  In  addition  to  these  orders 
of  monks  and  convents,  Lamaism  has  likewise 
its  nuns  and  nunneries. 

The  scriptures  of  Lamaism  are  divided  into 
two  great  collections;  (1)  the  canon  or  sacred 
books,  called  bKOng-'gyur  or  KUng-gyur,  the 
translated  commands  or  words  of  ttie  Buddha, 
rendered  from  the  Indian  texts  or,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, from  the  Chinese;  (2)  the  commentary 
ht-Tan'gyuT  or  TSA-gyur,  which  is  encycloptedic 
in  its  character.  The  canon,  or  King'gjfur,  con- 
tains no  fewer  than  1083  works,  which  in  some 
editions  fill  100  or  108  volumes  of  about  1000 
pages  each.  It  comprises  the  following  sections: 
(a)  Dul-va  (Skt.  Vinaya),  discipline;  (b)  D6 
(Skt.  SAtra).  sermons  of  the  Buddhas;  (c) 
Ch'oe-non-pa  (Skt.  AhJiidharnut),  philosophy,  In- 
oluding  8'er-p'yin  (Skt.  PrajHH  P&ramiM),  or 
metaphysics.  There  are  also  minor  subdiviHions 
containing  details  as  to  doctrine,  including  Nir- 
vana (Jf  j/a-nati-Za«-'das-pa ),  ethics,  ritual,  magic, 
and  Uie  like.  The  commentary  literature.  Tdn- 
gyur,  is  very  voluminous  and  comprehensive, 
some  225  volumes  in  folio,  but  it  has  not  the 
canonical  authorify  of  the  other  collection.  The 
"T9i"  monks,  too,  have  a  literature  which  is  con- 


sidered heterodox;  the  works  and  legends  of 
Padma-Sambhava  belong  to  this  category.  Much 
religious  lore  and  superstition  are  also  embodied 
in  the  enormous  popular  literature  of  Tibet. 

Btbliogimphy.  Grttnwedel,  Mythologie  des 
Buddhi$mu9  in  Tibet  und  in  tier  Mongolei 
(Leipzig,  1900,  finely  illustrated) ;  to  this 
may  be  added  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet, 
or  Lamaiam  (I^ondon,  1895).  Consult  likewise: 
KOppen,  Die  lamaische  Hierarchic  und  Kircka 
(Berlin,  1869) ;  Schlagintweit.  Buddhism  in 
Tibet  (London,  1886);  Csoma  de  KSrKs  (q.v.). 
Die  lamaische  Hierarchic  (Berlin,  1859);  Fe4r. 
"Analyse  du  Kandjur,"  in  Annales  du  Mus4e 
(htimet  (Paris,  1881);  BMMhiU,  The  Life  of 
the  Buddha  and  the  Early  Bittory  of  his  Order, 
from  Tibetan  Works  (London,  1684) ;  GrQa- 
wedel,  "Der  Lamaismus,"  in  Die  orientati- 
schen  Religionen,  pp.  136-150  (Berlin,  1906); 
Schulemann,  Die  Oeschichte  der  Dalailamaa 
(Heidelberg,  1911) ;  Walleser,  Die  Mittlere 
Lehre  des  Nagarjuna  (trans,  from  the  Tibetan, 
1011;  from  the  Chinese,  1012);  Francke,  ffutory 
of  Western  Tibet  (London,  1907).  Further, 
Schl^intweit>  "Lebeniweschichte  von  Padma 
Sambhava,"  in  AbhanMungen  der  bayerieehen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Philosophische 
Klasse,  vols,  xxi-xxii  (MUnchen,  1890-1003); 
Millou4,  "Comments  est  fond4  le  pouvoir  tem- 
porel  des  Dalai  Lamas,"  in  Annales  du  MuaSe 
Ouimet,  vol.  xiv  (Paris,  1003;  trans,  in  Indian 
Antiquary,  vol.  xxxiii,  Bombay,  1904);  Sarat 
Chandra  Das,  "Hierarchy  of  Dalai  Lama,"  in 
Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  n.  s.,  vol.  Ixxiii, 
part  i,  pp.  80-03  (Calcutta,  1904);  Rockhill. 
"The  Dalai  Lamas  .  .  .  their  Relation  with 
the  Malichu  Gropero»,"  in  Toung  Poo,  vol.  xl, 
pp.  1-104  (I^eyden,  1910) ;  Speyer,  "Het  La- 
maisme  van  Tibet,"  in  Oids,  vol.  Ixxv,  pp.  608- 
551  (Amsterdam,  1911);  Enriquez,  "Lamaism 
in  Western  Tibet,"  in  Buddhist  Review,  vol.  vi 
(London,  1914);  Gunes,  "Der  Lamaismus,"  in 
Archiv  ftir  Religionswisaenachaft,  vol.  xvii,  pp. 
113-124  (Leipzig,  1914).  There  are  also  impor- 
tant works  in  Bussian  hy  Pozdnieiev,  Ukhtom- 
aki,  Vasiliev,  and  other  scholars.  See  also  Bud- 
dhism and  its  bibliography. 

LAMAMIAO,  l&'m&me-ou'  (Mong.  Doloa- 
nor),  also  called  Chao  Kaiuan  Suhb.  An 
important  commercial  town  in  the  southeast  of 
Mongolia,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  about  4000 
feet,  about  150  miles  north  of  Peking.  It  is 
one  of  the  centres  of  the  Chinese-Mongolian 
trade  and  is  especially  noted  for  its  statues  of 
bronze,  copper,  and  iron,  gongs,  vases,  and  other 
religious  objects,  which  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  Buddhist  countries.  Manufactures 
and  agricultural  products  from  China  are  ex- 
changed here  for  animals.  Russian  goods  come 
to  the  town  from  Kiachta,  and  the  Tatars  ex- 
change herds  of  oxen,  camels,  and  horses  for 
tea,  cloth,  and  tobacco.  There  are  two  extensive 
monasteries  in  the  Mongolian  part  of  the  town. 
Pop.  (est.),  30,000. 

LA  MANCMA,   See  Harcba,  X.A. 

LA  MANOHB.    See  Manchb,  La. 

LAUANSKT,  lA-mSn'skl,  Vladimib  Ivano- 
TITCH  (1833-  ).  A  Russian  philologist  and 
historian,  bom  and  educated  in  St.  Petersburg. 
He  was  professor  of  Slavic  literature  in  the 
university  of  that  city  in  1865-90  and  founded 
the  ethnographical  periodical  Zivaia  Starina  in 
1890.  His  publications  include:  The  Slavs  in 
Asia  Minor,  Africa,  and  Spain  (1859);  Scrvia 
and  the  Slavt  of  Southern  Austria  (1864): 
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Eiftorioal  Btudy  of  the  OrtecoSlav  World 
(1871) ;  The  Bongt  of  Southern  Russia  (1876) ; 
BtutUea  of  the  Czmth  (1878)  and  Bulnrian 
literatureg;  Seorett  d'Etat  de  Veniae  (1884); 
The  Three  World*  of  Europe  and  Asia  (1892). 
An  intense  "Slavophile,"  LamaoBky  in  the  his- 
torical view  looks  upon  the  Gre^-Slavic  civili- 
zation as  the  opposite  of  the  Germano-Roman. 

"LAXAR,  U.-m&v*.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Prowers  Co.,  Colo^  116  miles  east  of  Pueblo, 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
(Map:  Colorado,  G  3).  It  is  in  the  fertile 
Arkansas  valley,  producing  alfalfa,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  fruits.  Among  the  industrial  establisb- 
meots  are  a  large  condensed-milk  plant,  flour 
and  feed  mills,  lumber  yards,  and  manufactories 
of  beet  sugar,  sashes  and  doors,  brooms,  and 
bricks  and  tile.  The  city  contains  a  Cam^e 
library  and  two  hospitals  and  owns  its  water 
works.    Pop.,  1900,  987;  1910,  2977. 

TiAICAB.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Barton  Co.,  Mo.,  39  miles  north  by  east  of 
Joplin,  on  tbe  north  fork  of  the  Spring  River, 
ana  on  the  Missouri  Facifle  &nd  the  Frisco 
Lines  systems  (Map;  Missouri,  B  4).  It  baa 
a  public-school  library,  a  courthouse,  and  Lamar 
College.  The  city  is  in  a  region  largely  agri- 
cultural, with  coal-mining  interests.  There  is  a 
trade  in  flour.  The  water  worlcs  and  electric- 
light  plant  are  owned  by  the  city.  Fop.,  1000, 
2737;  1910.  2316. 

TiAKAW,  jQsa  (1778-1880).  A  Bouth  Amer- 
ican general,  bom  at  Cuenca  in  what  is  now 
Ecuador.  His  early  life  unu  spoit  in  Spain, 
where  he  fought  Against  France;  in  1815  he 
was  sent  to  Peru  in  command  of  the  Spanish 
army,  from  which  he  resigned  after  the  sur- 
render of  Callao  Castle  (1821),  to  enter  the 
Kepublican  army.  He  commanded  the  Peruvian 
troops  at  Ayacucho  (1824)  end  in  1827  was 
elected  to  tbe  Presidency  of  Peru.  In  1828  he 
provoked  a  war  with  Colombia  and  in  1829 
was  defeated  by  Sucre,  the  late  President  of 
Bolivia,  who  commanded  the  Colombian  forces 
at  Cuenca.  He  was  deposed  a  few  months 
afterward  and  died  in  exile. 

T.AKAR,  Joseph  Kuckeb  (1867-1016).  An 
American  jurist,  born  at  Ruckersville,  Ga.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Georgia,  graduated 
from  Bethany  (W.  Va.)  College  in  1877,  and 
studied  law  at  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878,  he  practiced  law 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  from  1880  to  1903,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  in 
1886-89,  and  served  as  commissioner  to  codify 
the  laws  of  Georgia  in  1896.  He  was  appointed 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Geor- 
gia in  1001  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  and  was 
r^ularly  elected  to  that  office  in  1603;  but  two 
years  later  he  resigned  and  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Augusta,  where  he  met  and  be- 
come the  friend  of  President  Taft.  In  1010  he 
was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1914  he 
served  as  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Niagara  Falls  Peace  Conference, 
which  attempted  to  settle  the  dispute  with 
Mexico  concerning  insults  to  the  American  flag 
by  tbe  government  of  General  Huerta. 

LAMAR,  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus 
(1797-1834).  An  American  jurist,  born  at 
Eatonton,  Ga.,  of  French-Huguenot  deseeq^ 
He  was  educated  at  Milledgevillet  Ga.,  and 
studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  Returning  to 
IU9  native  Stat^  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 


1819  and  rapidly  won  distinction  in  bis  profes- 
sion. In  1816  he  revised  Georgia  Justice,  and 
in  1821  he  was  commissioned  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  make  a  compilation  of  The  Laws  of 
Georgia  from  1811  to  1819  (1821).  In  1830 
he  was  elected  to  succeed  Thomas  W.  Cobb  as  a 
judge  of  tbe  Georgia  Supreme  (>)urt  and  re- 
mained upon  the  batch  until  his  deatii. 

LAXAB^  Lucius  Quintus  Cipicin:tatus 
(1826-03).  An  American  lawyer  and  legisla- 
tor, son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  Iwrn  in  Put- 
nam Co.,  Ga.,  graduated  at  Emory  College  (Ox- 
ford, Ga.)  in  1834,  studied  law  at  Macon  in  the 
office  of  A.  H.  Chappell,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1847.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
Miss.,  where,  besides  practicbig-  law,  be  was 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  from  1850  to  1853,  when 
he  removed  to  Covington,  Ga.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Georgia  Legislature  in  1863  and  re- 
turned to  Mississippi  in  1856.  In  1856  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  and  in  1858  he  was  re- 
elected. In  December,  1860,  he  resigned  to 
take  part  in  the  Secessionist  movement  in  his 
State.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  Charleston 
Convention  of  1860,  before  which  he  made  a 
stirring  speech,  and  of  the  Mississippi  Conven- 
tion which,  on  Jan.  9,  1861,  passed  the  ordinance 
of  secession,  which  he  himself  had  drafted  and 
presented.  In  the  summer  of  1860  he  had  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  to  the  chair  of  ethics  and 
metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
but  resigned  his  professorship  to  heed  the  call 
to  arms.  In  May  he  was  chosen  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  first  regiment  raised  in  Mississippi 
for  service  "during  the  war."  He  led  bis  rai- 
ment at  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  but  re- 
signed from  active  service  in  October,  1862,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  was  sent  to  Europe 
as  special  commissioner  of  the  Confederate 
States  to  the  Russian  Empire.  He  did  not 
proceed  to  his  post,  however,  and,  his  commis- 
sion not  being  eonflrmed  by  the  Confederate 
Senate,  he  returned  to  America  early  in  1864, 
after  having  spent  some  months  in  London  and 
Paris.  From  December,  1864,  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  served  as  judge  advocate  of  the 
military  court  of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  professor  of  ethics 
and  metaphysics  at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi in  1866  and  1867  and  of  law  from  1867  to 
1870.  In  this  year  he  resigned  iu  consequence 
of  Republicans  having  become  trustees  of  tbe 
university  upon  the  readmission  of  the  State 
into  tbe  Union.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1873  to  1877  and  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  1877  to  1885,  was  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  President  Cleveland's  cabinet 
from  1885  to  1888,  and  was  an  associate  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from  1888 
until  his  death.  His  efforts  were  directed 
chiefly  to  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  and  a 
better  understanding  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  a  remarkable  eulogy  of  Senator 
Sumner,  delivered  by  him  before  the  House  in 
1874,  did  more  than  perhaps  any  other  one 
thing  up  to  that  time  towards  aceomplishing 
this  result.  He  opposed  with  great  energy  and 
eloquence  all  schemes  involving  the  debasement 
or  undue  inflation  of  the  currency  and  in  1878 
showed  his  strength  of  conviction  and  ind^end- 
enee  of  mind  by  refusing  to  resign  or  change  bis 
views  on  this  question  at  the  command  of  tbe 
Mississippi  L^slatnre  and  by  appealing  to 
liie  people,  who  mtiiUBiM^oa]^  sustained  mm. 
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Among  bis  many  notable  orations  and  addresses 
perhapB  the  ablest  was  that  delivered  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Calhoun  monument  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1887.  Consult  Mayes,  Lucius  Q.  C. 
Lamar:  Hia  Life,  Timet,  and  Speeches  (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1896). 

T.Alf  Al^,     MmABEAU    BUONAFABTE     ( 1798- 

1869).  An  American  politician.  President  of 
Texas,  the  brother  of  the  elder  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 
He  was  born  at  Louisville  Ga.,  and  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits  until 
1828,  when  he  founded  a  States'-righta  news- 
paper, the  Columbus  independent.  In  1835  he 
went  to  Texas  and  became  prominently  identified 
with  the  revolutionary  party.  He  served  at 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  was  commissioned 
major  general,  and  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  the  aummer  of  1836,  but 
insubordination  in  the  ranks  forced  his  retire- 
ment. He  then  became  Attorney-General,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Vice  President,  and  President  of 
Texas.  During  his  term  of  office  as  President 
(1838-41)  the  independence  of  Texas  was  recog- 
nized by  the  chief  powers  of  Europe.  He  Tb 
credited  with  having  originated  the  educational 
system  of  Texas.  He  recommended  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Republic  the 
Act  (passed  in  183Q)  granting  three  leagues  of 
land  to  each  county  for  the  support  of  an 
academy  and  50  leagues  for  the  "establishment 
and  endowment"  of  two  universities.  From 
these  provisions  have  developed  the  pubUc-school 
OT^stem  of  the  State  and  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  and  against  the  Comanche  Indians. 
In  1857  he  was  a^Mpointed  United  States  Minister 
to  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  but  did  not  serve;  In 
1858  Minister  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Sica. 
He  published  Verse  Memorials. 

IiA.  MABA.    See  LiPSius,  Ida  Mabie. 

LA  UABCS',  Count.  A  name  of  the  Bel- 
gian soldier  and  author  Arenberg  {q.T.),  or 
Aremberg. 

IiAlCABCK,  Jean  Baftutb  Fiebbe  Antotnb 
DE  MoNKT  DE  (1744-1829).  A  French  zo&logist, 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  the  period  between 
Linne&us  and  Cuvicr.  He  was  born  Aug.  1,  1744, 
at  Bazentin-le-Petit,  a  village  in  Picardy,  the 
eleventh  child  of  parents  belonging  to  the  minor 
nobility.  Destined  by  his  parents  for  the 
Church,  though  preferring  a  military  life,  he 
entered  t^e  collie  of  the  Jesuits  at  Amiens. 
But,  his  father  dying  in  1760,  he -enlisted  at 
the  age  of  16  in  the  French  army  during  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  distinguished  himself,  and 
was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  His  military 
career  was,  however,  checked  by  a  serious  acci- 
dent, whereupon  he  went  to  Paris,  studied  medi- 
cine, and,  meeting  Rousseau,  was  led  to  study 
botany  under  Bernard  de  Jussieu.  For  10 
years  he  studied  native,  and  exotic  plants.  His 
Flore  fransaise,  published  in  1778  in  three  Tol- 
nmes  and  augmented  to  six  volumes  in  the  third 
edition  of  1805-15,  brought  young  Lamarck 
immediate  fame  and  led  to  his  election  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1779.  In  1781 
Buffon  obtained  for  him  a  commission  as  royal 
botanist,  charged  with  visiting  the  foreign 
botanical  gardens  and  museums  as  well  as  mines. 
Hie  travels  (1781-82)  led  him  to  visit  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Hungary.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  herbarium  of  the  Royal 
Garden,  to  which  he  afterward  save  the  preseni 
name,  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Hia  career  as  a 
botanist,  in  which  he  achieved  such  success  that 


he  was  called  the  French  Linnsens,  covered  a 
period  of  about  25  years.  Meanwhile  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  with  the  result  that  his 
ideas  were  carried  out  and  extended  by  Lakanal, 
and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  transfonned 
into  an  institution  of  higher  fautruction,  with  a 
staff  of  12  professors. 

In  the  summer  of  1793,  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  having  been  reorganized,  the  chair 
of  zoology  was  divided,  the  professorship  of 
vertebrate  zoBlogy  being  filled  by  Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire,  while  to  Lamarck,  now  49  years 
of  age,  was  assigned  the  chair  of  invertelarate 
zoOlogy.  In  1801  appeared  bis  Byathne  des  ani- 
mawB  sans  vertibrest  in  the  introduction  to 
\vhieh  his  views  on  the  origin  of  species  were 
first  published.  Lamarck  introduced  great  re- 
form in  the  classification  of  animals,  founding 
the  classes  Infusoria,  Annelida,  Crustacea, 
Arachnids,  and  Tunicata,  the  order  of  Cirri- 

gedia,  and  the  molluscan  group  of  Heteropoda. 
[c  specialized  in  the  Mollusca,  breaking  up  the 
Linna^an  genera  into  more  modem  generic 
groups,  and  all  later  work  in  thia  branch  has 
been  in  the  line  of  expansion  and  elaboration 
of  his  labors.  The  Phitoaopkie  zoSlogique  was 
published  in  1809  (trans,  by  Hugh  Elliot,  1914) 
and  in  1815-22  appeared  his  monumentst  work, 
in  seven  volumes,  Histoire  naturelle  des  am- 
mauan  sana  verUbres,  augmraited  to  11  volumes 
in  the  second  edition  of  1836—46. 

Laraarek  was  greatly  interested  early  in  life 
in  meteorology,  and  frcon  1799  to  1810  he  pub- 
lished an  annual  meteorological  report  and  was 
the  first  to  foretell  the  probabililies  of  the 
weather.  Hia  speculations  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry were,  however,  worthless;  in  fact,  he 
lacked  the  qualities  of  an  experimenter,  in  thia 
respect  difi'ering  from  Darwin.  A  little  book, 
published  in  1802,  entitled  BydrogSologie,  pre- 
serves his  reflections  on  geology,  in  antagonism 
to  the  "catastrophic"  ideas  of  Cuvier;  and  Hux- 
ley characterized  it  as  containing  "sober  and 
philosophic  hypotheses,"  compared  with  Hboae  of 
Cuvier. 

Lamardc  was  the  founder  of  invertebrate 
paleontolc^,  as  Cuvier  was  of  vertebrate 
paleontology.  He  utterly  opposed  Cuvier's 
views  of  the  sudden  general  extinction  and  crea- 
tion of  species,  believing  that  the  fossil  forms 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  animals  now  living; 
species  to  his  mind  being  variable  and  under- 
going a  slow  modification.  He  insisted  on  tiie 
following  foundation  principles  of  paleontology: 
(1)  the  great  length  of  geological  time;  (2) 
the  continuous  existence  of  oigank  life  through 
the  geological  periods ;  (3)  the  physical  environ- 
ment remaining  of  the  same  ^[eneral  nature 
throughout,  but  with  (4)  continued  gradual, 
not  catastrophic,  changes  in  the  relative  distri- 
bution of  land  and  sea — changes  which  (5) 
caused  corresponding  modifications  in  the  habi- 
tats, and  (6)  consequently  in  the  habits,  of 
living  beings,  so  that  there  has  been  all  through 
geological  history  a  slow  modification  of  life 
forms.  Although  lamarck  was  a  uniformitarian 
and  thus  anticipated  Lyell,  his  idea  of  creation 
was  evolutional  rather  than  simply  uniformi- 
tarian. Hia  evolutionary  theories  brought  him 
into  sharp  controversy  with  Cuvier,  whose  in- 
fluence led  to  their  n^lect  by  hia  contemporaries, 
n  was  only  in  the  present  century  that  their 
teal  worth  has  been  appreciated.  See 
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Lamarck  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  fine  char- 
acter, generous,  free  from  jealousy  and  self- 
assertion.  He  was  patriotic,  imperturbable 
under  the  assaults  of  fortune,  and  patient  under 
affliction.  His  mind  was  essentially  philosophic, 
broad,  and  synthetic;  he  was  a  bold  thinker  and 
in  eveary  reelect  an  epoch-making  man.  Besides 
the  lai^er  works  mentioned  abore,  he  was  the 
author  of  many  article,  some  o'f  which  have 
been  translated  into  English  and  hare  become 
the  bases  of  standard  works  on  the  subjects 
treated.  He  died  Dec.  18,  1820,  at  the  age  of 
85  years. 

Biblloeraphy.  Cuvier,  Eloge  (Paris,  1832), 
translated  in  Edinburgh,  Xeto  PhUotopkical 
JtmrmU,  Ifo.  S9  (Edinburgh,  1833) ;  Martin^ 
"Un  naturaliate  pbilosophe:  Lamarck,  sa  vie  eC 
ses  teuvres,"  in  Revue  des  Deua  Mondes  (Paris, 
1873)  ;  De  Mortiltet  and  others,  Lamarck:  Par 
un  groupe  de  transformistes,  aea  diaciplea  (ib., 
1S87);  A.  S.  Packard,  Lamarck,  the  Founder 
of  Evolution:  His  Life  and  Work,  uHth  Tranalo: 
tioTia  of  his  Writings  on  Organic  Evolution,  with 
bibliography  (New  York,  IflOl);  Marcel  Lan- 
drieu,  "Lamarck  et  ses  prteurseurs,"  in  Ecolg 
^Anthropologie  de  Paris,  Revue,  vol.  xvi  (Paris, 
1906);  id.,  "Lamarck,  le  fondateur  du  trans- 
formisme,  sa  vie,  see  ceuvres,"  in  Booi4t6  ZoQlo- 
gigue  de  France,  M ^moires,  vol.  xxi  (ib.,  1909) ; 
C.  F.  Cox,  "The  Founder  of  the  Evolution 
Theoiy,"  in  New  York  Academy  of  Scienoe, 
Annau,  vol.  xix  (New  York,  1910);  Friedrich- 
Kuehner  (ed.),  Lamarck,  die  Lehre  vom  Leben, 
teine  PertSnlichkeit  und  das  toesentliche  aus 
aeinen Sohriften  (Jena,  1013),  with  bibliography. 

LAKABGKOSH.  The  doetrine  of  J.  B.  P.  A. 
l4UBMrck(q.v.),  which  oonsiders  the  fundamental 
or  primary  factors  of  OT<dution  in  the  trans' 
formation  of  species.  Lamarck  claimed  that  all 
living  beings  arose  from  germs,  through  spon- 
taneous generation,  and  that  the  most  primitive 
was  moimd-like.  In  hia  opinion  the  first  germs 
of  plants  and  animals  were  formed  in  favorable 
places  and  under  favorable  circumstances.  The 
functions  of  life  beginning  and  an  organic  move- 
ment established,  these  germs  "necenarily  grad- 
ually developed  the  organs,  so  that  after  a  time 
and  under  suitable  circumstances  they  have  been 
differentiated"  into  parts  or  organs,  develop- 
ment proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
fie  postulated  great  length  of  time,  so  great 
"that  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  appreciate  It  in  an  adequate  way."  He  adds 
that  "with  the  aid  of  sufficient  time,  of  circum- 
stances which  have  been  necessarily  favorable, 
of  changes  of  condition  that  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  has  successively  unnerve — in 
a  word,  by  the  power  which  new  situations  and 
new  habits  have  of  modifying  the  organs  of  liv- 
ing beings — all  those  which  now  exist  have  been 
gradually  formed  such  as  we  now  see  them." 
Vestigial  organs  are  explained  as  remains  of 
parts  which  had  been  actively  used  by  the  an- 
cestors of  existing  forms,  but  which  have  become 
atrophied  by  disuse.  The  fact  of  variation  is 
fully  appreciated,  as  also  adaptation  to  needs. 
In  bis  opinion  specific  characters  vary  most.  He 
points  out  that  the  peripheral  parts,  as  the  legs, 
mouth  parts,  antenns,  etc.,  are  first  affected  by 
the  causes  which  produce  variations,  while  it 
requires  a  longer  time  for  variation  in  the  in- 
ternal organs  to  take  place.  He  also  insisted 
that,  when  the  conditions  of  existence  remain 
Constant,  species  do  not  vary. 

Lamarck's  factors  of  organic  evolution  were 
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seven,  as  follows:  1.  Effects  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances due  to  changes  of  environment,  of 
climate,  soil,  food,  temperature,  etc.  Such 
changes  are  direct  in  the  case  of  plants  and  the 
lowest  animals,  but  indirect  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  animals  and  man. 

2.  Needs,  new  physical  wants  or  necessities 
induced  by  change  of  the  conditions  of  life,  re- 
sult in  the  production  of  new  propensities,  new 
habits  and  functions.  Lamarck  showed  that 
change  of  habits  may  lead  to  the  origination  or 
modification  of  organs,  that  changes  of  functions 
also  modify  or  create  new  organs.  He  said:  "It 
is  easy  to  demonstrate  by  observation  that  uses 
or  habits  have  given  rise  to  forms,"  which  is  an- 
other expression  for  OeolTroy  Saint-Hilaire's 
"C'est  la  fonction  qui  crfe  I'oi^n,"  and  an  an- 
ticipation of  Dohrn's  principle  of  change  of 
function  as  a  means  of  modification  of  organs. 
(See  FuKCTiON  Change.)  Lamarck's  use  of  the 
word  "need"  or  "necessity"  (tesoiit)  has  been 
greatly  misunderstood  and  caricatured.  He 
shows,  however,  that  by  change  of  environment 
animals  are  subjected  to  new  surroundings,  in- 
volving new  ways  and  means  of  living.  Thus, 
certain  land  birds  driven  by  necessity  [beaoin) 
to  obtain  their  food  in  uie  water,  gradually 
assumed  charaeters,  or  structures,  adapting 
thou  for  swimming,  wading,  or  for  searching 
for  food  in  the  shallow  crater,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  long-necked  kinds. 

3.  Use  and  disiise.  The  continual  use  or  ex- 
ercise of  organs  develops  them,  as  in  the  wings 
of  birds,  etc.  The  second  of  these  principles  he 
illustrates  by  the  cases  of  the  mole,  the  whale- 
bone whales,  whose  rudimentary  teeth  exist  in 
the  embryo,  the  anteater,  the  blind  Proteus  of 
caves,  the  eyeless  bivalves,  and  the  snakes,  whose 
ancestors  lost  their  limbs  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming adapted  for  gliding  through  brush  or 
grass  or  similar  obstacles. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  of  competition  was  stated  by  Lamarck.  Ho 
frequently  refers  to  the  precautions  that  nature 
has  taken  to  place  limits  to  the  too  great  in- 
crease in  individuals  and  the  consequent  over- 
crowding of  the  earth.  The  stronger  and  better 
armed,  ne  says,  devour  the  weak;  the  large 
animals  devour  the  smaller.  The  multiplication 
of  the  smaller  q)ecies  is  so  rapid  that  these 
smaller  species  render  the  earth  inhabitable  for 
others;  but  their  length  of  life  is  very  short, 
and  nature  always  preserves  them  in  just  pro- 
portions, not  only  for  their  own  preservation, 
but  also  for  that  of  other  species.  The  larger 
species,  however,  multipljr  slowly,  and  thus  is 
preserved  the  kind  of  equilibrium  which  should 
exist. 

6.  Lamarck's  characteristic  doctrine  is  the 
inheritance  of  characters  acquired  during  the 
life-time  of  the  individual.  (See  Use  Inherit- 
ance.) This  by  some  writers  is  regarded  as 
the  only  feature  of  Lamarckism,  hwt  in  reality 
he  discusses  the  subject  very  briefly;  yet  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  necessary  result  of  the  action  of 
use  and  disuse,  and  of  change  of  any  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life. 

0.  The  effects  of  crossing  were  considered  by 
Lamarck,  and — ^what  has  been  overlooked  by 
commentators  and  critics — he  clearly  insists  on 
the  leveling  or  swamping  effects  of  free  inter- 
crossing. He  anticipated  much  modern  dis- 
cussion in  hia  statement:  "If,  when  any  peculiar- 
itiM  of  form  or  any  defects  whatsoever  are  ac- 
quired, Uie  individuals  in  this  case  always  pair- 
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ing,  they  will  reproduce  the  same  peculiarities, 
and,  if  for  successive  generations  confined  to 
such  unions,  a  special  and  distinct  race  will  then 
be  formed.  But  perpetual  crosses  between  in- 
dividuals which  have  not  the  same  peouliarities 
of  form  result  in  the  disappearance  of  all  the 
peculiarities  acquired  by  particular  circum- 
stances." 

7.  The  principle  of  geographical  isolation 
(see  Isolatioh)  was  anticipated  hy  Lamarclc, 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  above  quoted, 
goes  on  to  say :  "Were  not  men  separated  by  dis- 
tances of  habitation,  the  mixtures  resulting  from 
crossing  would  obliterate  the  general  characters 
which  distinguish  different  natiotu"  ( PhUo- 
aophie  zoologique,  p.  262).  This  idea  of  ac;gre- 
gation  is  also  involved  in  hia  account  of  the 
ori^n  of  man  from  apes.  He  does  not,  however, 
specifically  apply  this  principle  to  other  animals 
tnan  man. 

Lamarck  {PhUosophie  eoologique,  1809) 
summed  up  his  conclusions  in  the  following 
laws: 

"Firat  Law. — ^In  every  animal  which  has  not 
exceeded  the  term  of  its  development,  the  more 
frequent  and  sustained  use  of  any  organ  grad- 
ually strengthens  this  organ,  develops  and  en- 
larges it,  and  gives  it  a  strength  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  time  of  such  use;  while  the  con- 
stant lack  of  use  of  such  an  organ  imperceptibly 
weakens  it,  causes  it  to  beorane  reduced,  pro- 
gressively diminishes  its  faculties,  and  ends  in 
its  disappearance. 

"Second  Law. — Everything  which  nature  has 
caused  individuals  to  acquire  or  lose  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  circumstances  to  which  uieir  race 
may  be  for  a  long  time  exposed,  and  oonse- 
quently  by  the  influence  of  the  predcHninant 
use  of  such  an  organ,  or  by  tiiat  of  the  constant 
lack  of  use  of  such  part,  it  preserves  by  heredity 
{g^n^tion)  and  passes  on  to  the  new  individ- 
uals which  descend  from  it,  provided  that  the 
changes  thus  acquired  are  common  to  both  sexes 
or  to  those  which  have  given  origin  to  these  new 
individuala." 

Afterward,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Animaua 
eana  vertdbres  (1815),  he  enunciates  these  prin- 
ciples under  four  laws,  as  follows: 

'"First  Law. — Life,  I^y  its  proper  forces,  con- 
tinually tends  to  increase  the  volume  of  every 
body  which  possesses  it,  and  to  increase  the  size 
of  its  parts,  up  to  a  limit  which  it  brings  about 

^'Second  Law. — The  production  of  a  new  organ 
in  an  animal  body  results  from  the  supervention 
of  a  new  want  ( beaoin)  which  eontiaiies  to  make 
itself  felt  and  of  a  new  movement  which  this 
want  gives  rise  to  and  maintains. 

"Third  Law. — The  development  of  organs  and 
their  power  of  action  are  constantly  in  ratio  to 
the  employment  of  these  organs. 

"Fourth  Law. — Everything  which  has  been 
acquired,  impressed  upon,  or  changed  in  the  or- 
ganization of  individuals,  during  the  course  of 
their  life  is  preserved  by  generation  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  new  individuals  which  have  de- 
scended from  those  which  have  undergone  those 
changes." 

Lunarck  failed  to  catch  the  idea  of  natural 

selection — the  essence  of  Darwinism — though  his 
views  on  overpopulation  were  fundamentally 
like  those  of  Malthus  (1798),  whose  essay  on 
population  gave  tiie  hint  both  to  Darwin  and  to 
Wallace,  which  became  the  germ  of  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  (q.v.).  Ckmsnlt:  F.  W.  Hni- 
ton,  Darwinism  and  tamarckiant.  Old  and  Ifmo 


(I^ndon,  1899);  Samuel  Butler,  EioluHon  Old 
and  New;  or  The  Theories  of  Buffon,  Dr.  Braa- 
fnui  Darwin  and  Lamarck  as  Compared  with 
that  of  Charles  Darwin  (New  York,  1911) ;  and 
especially  the  admirable  translation  of  1a- 
marck's  principal  work,  by  Hugh  Elliot,  Zo6logi- 
cal  Philosophy  (New  York,  1914).  See  Evolu- 
tion; Hebedity. 

LA  UABKOBA,  \h  mar^md-rfk,  Albebt, 
CounT  OF  (1789-1863).  An  Italian  general  and 
scientist,  elder  brother  of  Alfonso.  He  was  bom 
in  Turin,  was  educated  for  the  army  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  served  with  distinction,  beinff 
decorated  by  Napoleon  I  after  the  battle  of 
Bautzen.  On  account  of  his  participation  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Piedmont  in  1821,  he 
was  disgraced  and  exiled  to  the  island  of  8ar< 
dinia  and  remained  there  for  nearly  10  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  occupied  in  the  study 
and  investigation  of  the  natural  characteristics 
of  the  island.  The  result  of  his  labor  appeared 
in  an  elaborate  report,  which  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  accuracy.  In  1831,  recalled  from  his 
exile  by  the  government,  he  was  restored  to 
favor,  became  a  member  of  the  Accademia  delle 
Scienze  of  Turin,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant 
gmeral.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  great  move- 
ment of  1848  he  joined  Daniel  Manin  and  be- 
came prominent  during  the  unsuccensful  revolt 
of  Venice.  Later,  however,  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  peacemaker,  and  by  his  wise  counsels 
succeeded  in  allaying  much  of  the  Irritation 
which  existed  among  the  lea'ders  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  Besides  several  scientific  memoirs 
La  Marmora  published  in  French  his  great  work. 
Voyage  en  Bardaigne,  ou  deaeription  atatiatique, 
phyaiqve  et  politique  de  eette  tie  (S  vols.,  1839- 
67),  comprising  en  atlas  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  Sardinia. 

LA  UABUOBA,  }k  mfir^md-rii,  Alfonso 
Febbebo,  Mabquis  of   (1804-78).   An  Italian 

Seneral  and  statesman,  born  in  Turin.  In  1816 
e  entered  the  military  academy  in  his  native 
city,  becoming  a  lieutenant  in  the  artillery  in 
1^3.  In  1843  he  beeame  major  and.  for  hfs 
distingnisfaed  conduct  in  the  War  of  1848  against 
Austria,  was  decorated  with  the  medal  of  valor. 
The  services  he  then  rendered  the  Sardinian 
army  removed  from  the  mind  of  Charles  Albert 
a  prejudice  which  his  warm  advocacy  of  military 
reform  had  aroused  in  the  King.  La  Marmora 
was  made  a  brigadier  general  and  in  1849  re- 

Ereased  a  rebellion  in  Genoa.  In  the  same  year 
e  entered  the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  War  and 
initiated  a  series  of  reforms  which  anfounted 
almost  to  the  reorganization  of  the  army.  In 
185S  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Sardinian 
troops  sent  to  the  Crimea,  distinguished  himself 
in  we  battle  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  reentered  the  ministry  in  his  former 
capacity.  He  was  next  to  the  King  in  command 
of  the  Italian  forces  in  the  War  of  1859,  by 
whieh  Lombardy  was  acquired,  and  upon  Ca- 
Tour's  resignatfon  in  July  presided  over  the 
cabinet  till  January,  1860.  In  1861  he  was  sent 
to  Prussia  as  Envoy  Extraordinary.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  he  became  Governor  o{ 
Naples.  From  1864  to  1866  he  was  Prime  Min- 
ister and  concluded  the  alliance  with  Prussia. 
In  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1866  he  lost 
the  battle  of  Custozza  and  resigned  his  position 
as  chief  of  staff  as  well  as  his  porl^oUo.  His 
]m(  Qflftfiftl  poBiti<ra  was  that  of  Governor  of 
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RoTDe.  which  hr  held  from  October,  1870,  to 
January,  1871.  His  account  of  the  secret  nego- 
tiations between  Prussia  and  Italy  (Vn  po  jnA 
di  luce  augli  avvenimenti  del  ISSft,  Florence, 
1873)  incurred  the  denunciation  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  the  cengure  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, in  conse^ence  of  which  La  Marmora  did 
not  pnUiBh  the  second  Tolame  of  tbia  work,  but 
defended  himself  in  a  work  entitled  /  segreti  di 
Btato  nel  govemo  oottittaiomali  (Ilorenee, 
1877).  He  died  in  Florence,  Jan.  5,  1878.  Con- 
sult Chiala,  Le  giniral  La  Marmora  et  Vallianoe 
pruatienne  (Paris,  1878),  and  Massari,  11  gone- 
rale  Alfonso  La  Jfarmoro,  ricordi  Biogra^ 
(Florence,  1880). 

LAMABQTJE,  l&'milrk^  Jean  Maxiuik, 
Count  (1770-1832).  A  French  general  and 
statesman,  born  at  Saint-Seror  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  landes.  In  1701  he  joined  the  army  as 
a  private  soldier  and  rose  to  be  a  captain  of 

Kenadiera  in  the  famous  corps  commanded  by 
itour  d'Auvergne  (sec  Tubexng)  .  He  was  made 
a  brigadier  general  in  ISOI,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  in  the 
campaigns  of  Tirol  and  Naples.  Having  taken  the 
island  and  fortress  of  Capri  from  the  English  in 
1808,  he  was  made  a  general  of  division  and 
rendered  brilliant  service  in  the  canipairai  of 
Wa^ram,  in  Calabria,  and  in  Spain.   On  Bona- 

Krte's  return  from  the  island  of  Elba  he  made 
marque  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army  of 
La  Vendue,  where  the  insurrection  was  quelled 
and  the  country  pacified.  In  1815  he  was  pro- 
scribed by  the  restored  Bourbons  and  retired  to 
Belgium,  where  he  remained  until  1818,  when 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris.  In  1828 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
Mont-de-Marsax  and  became  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition,  being  especially  noted  for 
his  eloquence  and  disinterestedness.  In  1830  he 
was  active  in  the  July  revolution  and  continued 
to  be  prominent  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  June  1,  1832.  The  presence  of  armed 
guards  at  his  funeral  incensed  the  Republicans 
and  led  to  the  insurrection  of  June  5-6,  1832. 
Besides  many  political  pamphlets,  such  as  De 
Veaprit  mUitaire  de  la  France  (Paris,  1826)  and 
La  vMt^  toute  entiire  sur  le  proc^  d'un  mar6- 
chal  de  France  (ih.,  1831),  Lamarque  left  some 
personal  memoirs,  which  were  published  by  his 
family.  Souvenirs,  m^moirea  et  lettrea  (3  vols.* 
ib.,  1835-36). 

LAMABTINE,  l&'m&r't^n^  Alphonse  dk 
(1790-1869).  A  French  lyric  poet  and  states- 
man, bom  Oct.  21,  1790,  at  his  father's  estate 
at  Milly,  near  Mftcon,  in  Bni;gundy.  llie  poet 
was  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  Catholio  piety 
and  of  ardent  devotion  to  royalty.  He  seems  to 
have  felt  very  early  the  beauty  of  external  na- 
ture. Lamartine'fi  education  was  at  first  in- 
trusted to  a  priest.  Later  he  attended  several 
not  very  good  schools,  and  he  gathered  knowl- 
edge by  desultory  reading  and  Xy  his  own  ob- 
servation, either  in  France,  in  Italy,  or  in  the 
Orient.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  joined  the 
Garde  Resale,  which  he  soon  quitted.  In  1820 
he  pnbliuted  his  Miditationt  po^tiquea,  which 
struck  a  note  new  to  French  poetry.  With  Le 
lac,  L'Automne,  La  priire,  L' Immortality  we 
catch  the  first  harmonica  of  the  romantic  lyric. 
A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  manifested  re- 
cently in  the  relations  of  Lamartine  to  Madame 
Charles,  who  in^tred  Le  lac  and  whom  Lamar- 
tine sang  under  the  name  of  Elvire.  In  form 
the  M4ditati<ma  were  as  lacking  in  precision  as 


was  the  character  of  Lamartine.  Technical  flaws 
are  still  more  numerous  in  the  Nouvelles  mMi- 
tationa  (1823)  and  in  the  Harmonies  (1829). 
In  Jocelyn  (1836),  an  epic  idyl  in  Alexandrines, 
we  have  the  story  "jf  a  youth  who  by  sacrificing 
everything  that  most  men  desire  attains  peace 
of  soul.  In  La  ekute  d'un  ange  (1838)  the  angel 
Adar  leaves  heaven  that  he  may  live  on  earth 
with  Daldha,  a  dau^ter  of  the*  Giants.  With 
the  Recueittemenia  (1830)  Lamartine  returns 
to  the  manner  of  1820,  adding  nothini;  to  the 
theme.  In  1820  he  had  married  at  Cliamb^rv 
an  English  girl,  Miss  Birch.  Soon  afterward  he 
went  to  Italy  on  diplomacy,  and  there  he  had 
experiences  embodied  in  Oraviella  (1852),  an 
el^y  in  prose,  ending  in  a  poem.  In  1829  La- 
martine was  elected  to  the  Academy.  With  the 
year  1830,  in  which  appeared  the  Harmonies 
poStiquea  et  retigieuaea,  the  diplomatic  career  of 
the  poet,  who  had  been  employed  in  variouEt 
l^ations  in  Italy,  came  to  an  end.  He  tried  to 
get  a  seat  in  the  Chamber,  but  failing-,  he  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  set  sail  in  1832  at  Mar- 
seilles for  the  Orient,  a  pilgrimage  of  16  months, 
which  resulted  in  the  Souvenirs^  impreasiona, 
pcnadcs  et  payaagea  pendant  un  voyage  en  Orient 
(4  vols.,  1839).  Lamartine,  who  during  his 
absence  had  been  elected  to  the  Chamber  as 
dqiuly  from  Berguce,  Le  Nord,  took  his  seat 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  East.  He  at  once 
commanded  attention  by  his  eloquence  and  grad- 
ually drifted  towards  Republicanism.  In  1847 
he  came  out  with  his  Hiatoire  des  Girondins,  a 
work  of  slight  hiatorical  value,  but  whose  bril- 
liant rhetoric  helped  to  bring  about  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848.  After  the  February  upheaval  La- 
martine was  a  member  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
represented  10  departments  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  enjoying  for  a  few  months  an  immense 
popularitj^,  which,  however,  he  lost  through  the 
insurrection  in  June.  His  lame  apology  was 
made  in  Troia  mois  au  pouvoir  (1848)  and  in 
the  Hiatoire  de  la  revolution  de  1848  (1849). 
Lamartine  told  about  his  youthful  emotions  in 
the  Confidencea  (1849)  and  in  the  Nouvellee 
confidences  (1851),  hot  the  same  notes  had  been 
struck  30  years  before;  taste  had  changed,  and 
he  failed  to  awaken  any  sympathy.  About  this 
time  Lamartine's  extravagant  habits  brought 
him  to  financial  ruin.  To  better  his  fortune  he 
wrote  history  voluminously — Hiatoire  de  la  re- 
atauration  (8  vols.,  1852),  Hiatoire  de  la  Tur- 
quie  (8  vols.,  1854-56),  Hiatoire  de  la  Rusaie 
(2  vols.,  1855) — all  works  of  little  worth.  La- 
martine had  no  fitness  for  such  work;  he  was 
preeminently  a  poet.  Napoleon  III,  in  1867, 
gave  hira  the  income  of  500,000  francs.  His 
body  was  buried  at  Saint-Point,  near  M&con. 

I^unartine's  Works  appeared  in  40  volumes 
(1860-66).  Among  the  more  recent  of  many 
Licea  and  critical  studies  of  Lamartine  arc : 
Faguet,  XlXtme  aikcle  (Paris,  1885);  Pomai- 
rols,  Lamartine,  £tude  de  morale  et  d'eath^tiquc 
(ib.,  1889);  Chamborant  de  P^rissat,  Lamar- 
tine inconnu  (ib.,  1801);  Rcyssie,  La  jeunesse 
de  Lamartine  (ib.,  1892);  Dcschanel,  Lamar- 
tine (ib.,  1893);  Rod.  Lamartine  (ib.,  1893); 
Bruneti&re,  Evolution  de  la  po€aie  lyrique,  vol.  1 
(ib.,  1894);  Lemattre,  Vontemporains,  vol.  vi 
(ib.,  1895).  On  Lamartine  as  a  statesman,  con- 
sult: Ronchaud,  La  politique  de  Lamartine 
(Paris,  1878);  Vogil^,  Heures  d'histoire  (ib., 
1893 ) .  There  is  an  English  Life  by  Lady  Maynet 
Domville  (London,  1888).  For  Madanie  Charles 
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or  the  Elvire  of  the  M^dttationa,  see  France, 
L'Blvire  de  Lamartine  (ib.,  1893)  ;  important 
and  more  precise  documents  have  been  recently 
incorporated:  R.  Doumic,  Lettres  d'Elvire  d 
Lamartine  (Paris,  1905),  and  L.  S€ch€,  Lamar- 
tine de  X816-18S0,  Elvire  et  lea  Miditatume 
(ib.,  1905);  E.  Sugie,  Lamartine  (ib.,  1910); 
P.  de  Lacretelle,  Lea  originca  et  la  jmneaae  de 
Lamartine  (ib.,  1911). 

LAMAS,  la'mAe,  ANDHfis  (1817-91).  A  Uru- 
guayan statesman  and  historian.  One  of  the 
most  versatile  men  that  the  Americas  have  thus 
far  produced,  he  served  his  country  well  as  sol- 
dier, statesmao,  diplomat,  statistician,  author, 
jurisconsult,  bibliophile,  numismatist,  antiqua- 
rian, and  thinker.  From  1839  to  1849  he  was 
Prefect  of  Montevideo.  Later  he  was  Minister 
of  Finance  and  at  various  times  subsequently 
acted  as  Minister  to  Brazil  and  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  He  devoted  himself  also  to  the  study 
of  South  American  history,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Historical  Institute  of  Monte- 
video, and  gradually  gathered  together  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  illustra- 
tive of  the  subject.  The  latter  have  been  pub- 
lished in  part  as  Oolecoidn  de  obraa,  doeummtoa 
y  noticiaa  para  aervir  d  la  historia  del  Rio  de  la 
Plata. 

LAMB,  Ladv  Caboli.ne.  See  MEtaODBNE, 
William  Lamb. 

LAMB,  Chables  (177&~1834).  An  English 
essayist  and  critic.  He  was  bom  in  London, 
Feb.  10,  1775,  and  received  his  education  at 
Christ's  Hospital  Scho(d.  An  impediment  in  his 
speech  debarred 'him  from  a  university  appoint- 
ment, and  he  left  school  in  1789  to  take  a  small 
clerkship  iinder  his  elder  brother  in  the  South 
Sea  House.  In  1792  a  friend  procured  him  an 
appointment  in  the  accountant's  office  of  the 
East  India  House,  a  post  which  he  held  for  33 
years.  Insanity,  inherited  from  the  mother, 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  family  life,  showing  itself 
once  in  Charles,  who  in  his  twenty-iirst  year 
was  confined  in  an  asylum  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
frequently  in  his  sister  Mary  Ann  (born  1764), 
who  in  1706  was  suddenly  seized  with  acute 
mania  and  st^bed  her  mother  to  the  heart. 
This  tragedy  prevented  Charles  from  marrying 
Ann  Simmons,  the  "gentle  maid"  who  is  alluded 
to  in  several  sonnets  and  under  the  name  of 
Bartram  in  Dream  Children.  The  rest  of  his 
life  was  devoted  to  hia  unfortunate  sister,  whom 
be  refused  to  place  permanently  in  confinement. 
In  her  periods  of  health  she  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  him  in  his  literary  work.  Lamb's  first 
published  efiForts  were  four  sonnets  contributed 
in  1796  to  the  vokime  Poema  on  Various  8ub- 
jecta  by  Coleridge,  hiB  old  schoolfellow  and  de- 
voted friend.  In  1797  Coleridge  published  a 
second  edition  of  his  Poema,  to  which  Lamb  and 
bis  friend  Charles  Lloyd  contributed;  and  in 
1796  Lamb  and  Lloyd  issued  Blank  Verse,  in 
which  first  appeared  the  exquisite  lines  entitled 
"Old  Familiar  Faces."  Lamb  did  not  acquire 
fame  by  these  poems  nor  by  the  tale  Rosamund 
Gray  (1798),  the  drama  John  Woodvil  (1802), 
or  the  farce  Mr.  H.  (performed  Dec  10,  1805). 
In  1807  he  received  a  commission  from  William 
Godwin  to  contribute  to  his  "Juvenile  Library." 
For  this  series  he  and  his  sister  wrote  their 
Tales  from  Shakeapeare  ( 1807 ) ,  Mary  doing  the 
comedies  and  Charles  the  tragedies.  This  was 
his  first  real  success  and  led  the  next  year  to 
the  Adventurea  of  Vlyatea,  which  Charles  wrote 
jingle-handed  out  of  Chapman's  Homer.  In  1808 


he  published  Specimens  of  English  Dramatio 
Poets  Contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  which 
was  a  revelation  to  his  generation,  almost  totally 
ignorant  of  these  great  writers,  and  which  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  critic  of  rare  taste.  A 
collection  of  his  miscellaneous  writings  in  prose 
and  verse  appeared  in  1818.  In  1820  lie  was 
invited  to  join  the  staff  of  the  London  Magazine 
and  contributed,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  light 
prose  essaySj  a  description  of  the  old  South  Sea 
Mouse,  signing  himself  KUa,  the  name  of  an  old 
fellow  clerk.  This  and  the  papers  following  it, 
the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  English  language 
appeared  in  collected  form  as  Esaaya  of  Elia 
(1823)  and  Last  Easaya  of  Blia  (1833).  In 
1826  Lamb  was  retired  fnon  his  clericship  on 
account  of  failing  health,  and  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £441  a  year,  upon  which  he  and  his  sister 
removed  first  to  Enfield  and  finally  to  Edmon* 
ton;  but  Mary's  increasii^  insanity,  separation 
from  literary  friends,  and  the  death  of  Coleridge 
in  1834  combined  to  surround  the  last  years  of 
tlie  genial  author's  life  with  melancholv.  He 
yet  continued  to  write  considerably,  "io  this 
time  belong  "Popular  Fallacies"  (1826)  and  the 
beautiful  hues  on  the  death  of  Hood's  first  child, 
entitled  "On  an  Infant  Dying  as  Soon  as  Bom" 
(1828).  Lamb  died  at  Edmonton,  Dec.  27, 
1834.  Mary  Lamb  outlived  him  nearly  13  years, 
dying  in  May,  1847.  Lamb  belongs  to  a  group 
of  essayists  and  critics  of  which  the  other  chief 
members  are  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Though 
he  was  not  so  productive  as  either  of  bis  con- 
temporaries, hia  work  ia  of  a  finer  quality.  Time 
has  taken  nothing  from  the  eharm  of  the  Easaya 
of  Elia,  and  in  appreciative  criticism  Lamb  is 
still  one  of  the  masters.  One  of  the  delights  of 
all  his  works  is  the  revelation  of  himself,  bis 
pathos,  and  his  humor. 

Bibliography.  Letters  of  C.  Lamb,  toith  a 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  edited  by  T.  N.  Talfourd 
(London,  1837;  new  ed.,  ib.,  1849).  to  which  he 
added  Final  MemorieUs  (ib.,  1850);  the  critical 
biography  by  Alfred  Ainger,  in  "English  Men  of 
Letters  Series"  (ib.,  1882);  Complete  Works 
and  Correapondenee,  edited  by  Alfred  Ainger  (6 
vols.,  ib.,  1883-88)  ;  The  Lambs,  their  Lives, 
their  Frienda,  and  their  Correapondenee,  edited 
by  W.  C.  Hazlitt  (ib.,  1897)  ;  Lamb  and  Hazlitt: 
Further  Lettera  and  Records,  edited  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt  (ib.,  1900)  ;  Works  of  Charlea  Lamb  and 
of  Mary  Lamb,  edited  by  William  Macdonald 
(12  vols.,  New  York,  1903);  Bertram  Dobell, 
Sidelightaon  Charles  Lamh  (ib.,  1903) ;  Lettera: 
Jfeioly  Arranged,  loith  Additions  by  .ilfred 
Ainger  (2  vols.,  London,  1904);  E.  V.  Lucas, 
Life  of  Charles  Lamb  (2  vols..  New  York,  1905)  ; 
id.  (ed.).  The  Works  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
(7  vols.,  ib.,  1905;  6  vols.,  ib.,  1913);  Bibli- 
ography of  the  Writings  of  Charlea  and  Mary 
Lamb,  compiled  by  J.  C.  Thomson  (Hull,  1908). 

LAMB,  GHABT.E8  ROLLIIf SON    (  ) .  An 

American  artist,  bom  in  New  York.  His 
broUier  Frederick  and  he  became  known  for 
their  work  in  eccleaiartical  art  in  the  Lamb  Cor- 
poration, which  they  controlled,  for  their  work 
in  behalf  of  civic  improvement  and  other  artistic 
movements.  Trained  as  an  architect  and  at  the 
Art  Students'  League,  New  York,  Charles  Rollin- 
son  Lamb  designed  the  impressive  Dewey  Arch, 
erectod  in  Madison  Square,  New  York,  in  honor 
of  Admiral  Dewey's  return  (1899),  and  the 
Court  of  Honor  at  the  Hudson  Fulton  Celebra- 
tion in  1909.  Ab  Bpecialtiea  he  devoted  most 
time  to  rdigiouB  arohitecturs  and  to  manorial 
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and  historical  art.  He  became  rice  president  of 
the  American  Fine  Arts  Society  and  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Art  Students'  League  and 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York. 

FaniEBicK  Styuetz  Laub  (1863-1928).  An 
American  mural  painter  and  designer  of  stained 
glaeees.  He  studied  at  the  Art  Students'  League 
under  Sartain  and  Beckwith,  at  the  Beaux-Arts, 
Paris,  under  Lefibvre  and  Boulanger,  and  model- 
ing under  M,  Millet.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  National  Sculpture  Society  and  of  the 
National  Society  of  Mural  Painters  and  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  National  Arts  Club. 
Gtold  medals  were  awarded  him  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition  in  1895  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1900.  Good  examples  of  bis  work  are  a 
series  of  historic  windows  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  and  a  mural  decoration,  "Conference 
of  General  Washin^on  before  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island,"  Public  School  No.  5,  Brotrftlyn. 
In  addition  he  lectured  and  wrote  on  civic  art. 

EuLA  CoNDiB  Lamb  {I-.  ) .  The  mfe  of 
Charles  R.  Lamb.  She  became  chiefly  known  as 
a  mural  painter  and  designer  of  stained  glasses 
and  mosaics.  Bom  in  New  York,  she  studied 
under  William  Chase,  Walter  Shirlaw,  and  C. 
Y.  Turner,  in  England  under  Sir  Hubert  Her- 
komer,  and  in  Paris  under  Collin  and  Courtois. 
She  became  a  member  of  the  National  Society 
of  Mural  Painters  and  received  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Atlanta  Exposition  in  1895.  Good  examples 
of  her  mural  decorations  are:  "The  Open  Book," 
Governor  Flower  Afemorial  Libraiy,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.;  the  Governor  Baldwin  Memorial,  St. 
John's  Chapel,  Detroit ;  the  Sage  Memorial 
figures  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Cornell  University; 
and  the  Rusfiell  Memorial,  Wells  College. 

LAUB,  Daniex  Sm-TH  (1843-  ).  An 
American  physician,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Georgetown  University, 
served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  private  and  then 
is  the  military  hospitals  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  be- 
came assistant  surgeon  at  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  In  1868,  and  in  1892  was  appointed 
pathologist  in  the  latter  institution.  After  1873 
he  was  professor  at  Howard  University,  first  of 
materia  medica  and  then  of  anatomy,  and  from 
1894  to  1900  he  held  the  chair  of  general  pathol- 
ogy in  the  United  States  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  He  conducted  post-mortem  examina- 
tions  of  Preudent  Garfield,  Henry  Wilson,  Sen- 
ator Preston  Smith  Brooks,  and  Gai^eld's 
assassin,  Quiteau.  A  member  and  officer  of 
various  medical  and  other  scientific  societies, 
Itamb  edited  the  Wa$hington  Medioal  Annalt 
and  published  a  History  of  the  Medioal  Depart- 
ment of  Howard  Vniveraity  (1000),  besides 
monographs  on  medical,  sanitary,  and  anthropo* 
logical  subjects. 

LAMB,  HoBACE  (1849-  ).  An  English 
mathematician  and  physicist,  born  in  Stockport. 
He  was  educated  at  Owens  Coll^,  Manchnter, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  fellow  and  assistant  tutor  in  1872-75.  After 
being  professor  of  mathematics  for  10  years  at 
the  University  of  Adelaide,  Australia,  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1886  and  became  -professor 
of  mathematics  at  Owens  Collie.  He  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1884  and  was 
Royal  medalist  in  1902  and  vice  president  of  the 
society  in  1909-10.  Lamb  wrote,  besides  paiMrs 
for  scientific  periodicals.  The  Mathematical 
Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Fluids  (1878) :  Hydro- 
^namicM  (1895  ;  3d  ed.,  1900)  ;  Infinitesimal 
Caleulua    ( 1897  -,    3d   ed.,   1907 ) ;  Dyitamioal 


Theory  of  Sound  (1910);  Btaties,  Inetudmff 
Hydrostatics  and  the  ElementM  of  tAe  Theorjf  of 
Elasticity  (1912). 

ULKB,  John  (1735-1800).  A  Revolutionary 
soldier,  bom  in  New  York.  In  his  early  ^^rs 
be  worked  with  his  father,  a  skillful  optician, 
and  in  1760  he  became  a  wine  merchant.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
and  conducted  much  of  the  correspondence  with 
similar  bodies  in  other  cities.  He  was  conspicu- 
ous in  resistance  to  the  Stfunp  Act  and  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  uige  a  firm  stand  against  that 
measure.  In  July,  1775,  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain  of  artillery,  and  on  August  23,  acting 
under  orders  from  Congress,  removed  the  cannon 
from  the  Battery  in  New  York.  He  took  part 
in  the  expedition  under  General  Montgomery 
against  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  at  the  latter 
place  led  the  van  of  the  storming  party  and  waa 
seriously  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Before 
his  exchange  he  was  promoted  to  be  major  and 
afterward  became  a  colonel.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  West  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold's 
treason.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  .and  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  customs  at  New  York.  He  opposed 
violently  the  adoption  by  New  York  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  but  nevertheless  was  con- 
tinued in  his  office  by  Washington.  He  was 
ruined  by  a  defaulting  clerk  and  died  in  poverty. 
Consult  Leake,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
General  John  Lamb  (Albany,  1850). 

LAMB,  Mabtba  Joahna  Reaoe  Nash  ( 1820- 
93).  An  American  historian,  bom  at  Plainfleld, 
Mass.  Tliough  born  and  brought  up  in  Massa- 
chnastts  and  for  some  years  a  resident  of 
Chicago,  she  spent  most  of  her  active  life  in 
New  York  City  (1866-93).  From  1883  till  her 
death  ^e  edited  the  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory, in  which  she  published  many  of  her  own 
essays.  Her  chief  book,  the  History  of  the  City 
ofNewYork  (Svols.,  1877-81), was  the  valuable 
result  of  about  16  years  of  patient  labor  and 
research.  Other  volumes  worthy  of  citation  are 
The  Homes  of  America  (1870)  and  Wall  Street 
in  History  (1883). 
LAMB,  Maby  (Axn).  See  Lamb,  Chablbs-. 
LAMB,  Wiluam,  Lobd  Melboubke.  See  Mel- 
BouBNE,  William  Lamb, 

IiAMB^iSA.  See  Laubessa. 
LAMBALLB,  Un'baP,  Mabik  T&^bSse 
LouiBB  DB  Savoie-Cabtonan,  Peixcbbb  of 
(1749-92).  A  friend  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 
She  was  born  at  Turin,  the  daughter  of  Prince 
Louis  Victor  Amadeus  of  Carignan.  She  mar- 
ried in  1767  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  who  soon 
after  died  a  victim  of  debauchery.  i?imid,  ten- 
der, and  self-sacrificing,  the  young  widow  be- 
came the  devoted  friend  and  chosen  companion 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  appointed  her  superin- 
tendent of  the  royal  household,  and  as  an  in- 
nocent agent  in  the  Queen's  intrigues  incurred 
the  bitter  hatred  of  the  populace.  After  a  short 
estrangement,  when  the  Countess  de  Polignac 
supplanted  her  in  the  favor  of  the  Queen,  Marie 
Antoinette  turned  again  to  her  former  friend, 
whose  salon  became  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Queen  and  those  members  of  the  assembly  of 
notables  whom  the  Queen  sought  to  win  over. 
The  Princess  of  Lamballe  fled  to  England  after 
the  attempted  flight  of  the  royal  family  in  Jun^ 
1701,  but  rejoined  the  Queen  in  November.  After 
Aug.  10,  1792,  she  received  permission  to  share 
the  captivity  of  the  Queen,  but  was  soon  sepa^ 
rately  immured  in  the  prison  of  I^L'l^rce.  Cm 
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September  3  she  was  brought  before  the  Tribunal 
and  commanded  to  swear  that  she  loved  liberty 
and  equality  and  hated  the  King,  the  Queen, 
and  royalty.  "The  first  oath,"  she  replied, 
will  awear,  but  the  rest  I  cannot;  my  heart 
rebels  against  it."  "Let  madame  go!"  said  the 
president,  and  at  this  two  men  conducted  Iier  to 
the  door,  where  she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
mob,  who  paraded  her  head  on  a  pike  under 
Marie  Antoinette's  windows  at  the  Temple.  A 
royalist  legend  praised  her  behavior  in  her  last 
hours,  but  more  reliable  sources  depict  her  in  a 
state  of  complete  collapse  at  her  trial.  Some  of 
her  letters  are  published  in  volume  xxxix  of  La 
revolution  frvntaige  (Paris,  1900).  Consult: 
Comte  de  Lescare,  La  prinoeaae  de  Lamballe 
(Paris,  1864);  G.  Bertin,  Mme.  de  Lamballe 
(ib.,  1888);  Austin  Dobson,  Four  Frertck  Wo- 
men (London,  1890) ;  B.  C.  Hardy,  Princesae  de 
Lamballe  (lb.,  1908). 

ItAUBAYEQUE,  lfim'b&-y&'k6.  A  maritime 
department  in  northwest  Peru,  bounded  by  the 
Department  of  Piura  on  the  north,  Cajamarca 
on  the  east,  Libertad  on  the  south,  and  the 
Pacilie  Ocean  on  the.  west  (Map:  Bolivia, 
B  6).  Its  area  is  estimated  at  4615  square 
miles.  The  greater  part  consists  of  a  coastal 
plain  with  a  number  of  low  ridges  running 
down  from  the  Cordillera,  which  also  traverses 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  department.  The 
soil,  except  along  the  river  courses,  is  mostly 
arid.  Tne  chief  agricultural  products  are 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  r4ee.  Some  good 
grazing  land  is  found  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
Pop.  (eat.),  127,000.    Capital,  Chiclayo, 

LAXBATEQUE.  A  city  of  the  Peruvian 
department  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
river  Lambayeque,  about  6  miles  from  the  sea 
(Map:  Bolivia,  A  6).  It  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  is  connected  by  rait 
with  the  seaport  of  Pimmtel  and  is  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance.  Pop.  (est.), 
8000,  including  many  nq^roes  and  Chinese 
coolies. 

liAHBEAtTX,  l&N'bO',  Jef  (Joseph  Maub 
TuoHAB)  (1852-1908).  An  eminent  Belgian 
sculptor.  He  was  born  at  Antwerp,  studied  at 
the  academy  under  Gieefs,  and  was  early  appren- 
ticed to  a  wood  carver.  Owing  to  nis  great 
poverty,  his  early  works  were  executed  to  please 
popular  btste  and  were  chiefly  humorous.  He 
later  studied  at  Paris,  whence  he  sent  home 
"The  Kiss"  (1881,  Antwerp  Museum),  his  first 
important  group.  It  established  his  reputation 
and  won  him  a  stipend  for  a  journey  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied  the  great  Florentine  sculptors, 
particularly  Jean  BoiUogne.  His  chief  inspira- 
tion, however,  was  drawn  from  the  great  Flemish 
masters.  His  style  is  pictorial  rather  than 
plastic,  bis  cconbinations  of  line  are  often  star- 
tling, and  his  compositions,  often  too  crowded, 
tiiTob  with  exuberant  life  and  impassioned  move- 
ment. Among  important  works  by  him  are: 
"The  Wild  Song"  (1884);  "The  Brabo  Foun- 
tain," in  front  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  Antwerp; 
"Drunkenness";  "The  Bitten  Faun";  "The  Rob- 
ber of  the  Eagle's  Nest";  and  the  busts  of  the 
poet  Conscience  and  Burgomaster  Bula  of  Brus- 
sels. His  last  work,  one  of  the  most  striking 
productions  of  modern  sculpture,  is  the  <M)loasaI 
bas-relief,  "The  Passions  of  Man"  (Pare  dn 
Cinquantenaire,  Brussels) — an  assemblage  of 
surging  figures,  typifying  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil. 

LAKBECK,    Himniek,    or  LAMBECCIUS, 


l&m-bek'tsl-vs,  PiriBB  (1628-80).  A  German 
scholar,  bom  at  Hamburg.  He  was  educated  mt 
Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  Srane.  In 
1661  he  was  made  teacher  of  history  in  the 
Gymnasium  at  Hamburg  and  in  1600  its  rector. 
After  joining  the  Catholic  church  in  1602  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  Imperial  Library  ( 1666 ) .  His  works 
include:  CommetUarii  de  BibUotheoa  Casarea 
Vmdobonensi  (1656-79)  ;  Rerum  Eamburgen- 
aium  Lihri  ( 1653-61 ) ;  Syntagma  Antiqvitatum 
OonaianiinopolitOituirMin  (1656);  PlatiiUB  Bit- 
toria  Vrbis  ManiwB  ( 1675 ) ;  and  the  really 
valuable  Prodromus  of  the  unccmpleted  Hiatoria 
Literaria  (1710),  the  opening  part  of  a  literary 
history  of  the  world.  * 

LAU^EBT,  AuiKANDEB  •<1862-  ).  An 
American  pianist,  bom  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  His 
musical  instruction  was  l>^un  in  1872  by  his 
father,  who  was  an  accomplished  musician.  In 
1876  he  was  sent  by  the  advice  of  Rubinstein  to 
the  consenratory  at  .Vienna,  where  he  studied 
for  four  years  under  Epstein,  graduating  in 
1880.  After,  another  period  of  study,  part  of 
which  was  spent  with  Urban  at  fierlin,  he  went 
in  1881  to  New  York,  where  he  gave  a  series  of 
concerts.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  made  a  con< 
cert  tour  through  Germany  and  Russia  and  then 
resumed  his  studies  under  Liszt  at  Weimar.  In 
1884  he  returned  to  America,  where  for  several 
seasons  he  played  in  concert.  From  1888  to 
1806  he  was  director  of  the  New  York  CoU^ 
of  Music.  He  composed  considerable  music,  but 
is  best  known  as  a  remarkably  successful  teacher 
and  for  his  arrangement  of  a  valuable  System- 
atic Course  of  Studies  (6  vols.,  1892). 

IiAMBEBT,  laN'b&r',  Euo£:nb  Louis  (1825- 
1900).  A  French  animal  painter,  l>om  in  Paris 
and  often  called  "Lambert  des  chats"  on  account 
of  his  fondness  for  painting  cats.    He  was  a 

fupil  of  Delacroix  and  Delaroche.  His  first 
alon  picture  was  hung  in  1847,  and  his  early 
work  was  with  birds  and  still  life;  but  he  strudk 
his  keynote  in  "Cat  and  Parrot"  (1857).  His 
paintings  abound  in  the  United  States.  Typical 
examples  of  hie  work  are  "Cat  and  Kittens,"  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  and  "Fam- 
ily of  Cats,"  in  the  Luxembourg.  He  designed 
fascinating  illustrations  for  Cherville'B  CAteiw 
et  chats  (Paris,  1880). 

ItAlCBEBT,  l&ma)ert,  Fr&nz,  or  L&ubeht  tip 
Avignon  (c.1486-1S30).  A  German  Protestant 
reformer.  He  was  bom  in  Avignon,  became  a 
Franciscan  friar  at  an  early  age,  was  ordained 
a  priest,  and  preached  with  success.  In  1622, 
having  been  refused  permission  to  join  the  Car- 
thusians, he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formers. He  threw  aside  the  garb  of  his  order 
and  Iwgan  to  preach  ihe  Reformed  faith  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  He  joined  Luther  in 
1523  at  Wittenlierg  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Metz  and  Strassburg.  A  Protestant  academy 
having  been  established  at  Marburg,  he  became 
its  first  professor  of  theol<^.  He  propounded 
a  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  churches  by 
a  synod,  which  was  too  democratic  for  the  ap* 
pFovat  of  the  Lutheran  authorities.  In  1529  he 
took  part  in  a  general  conference  of  theologians 
held  at  that  pbce  from  the  different  German 
provinces.  On  the  whole,  his  theology  was  rathnr 
Zwinglian  than  Lutheran.  Consult  his  Life  by 
Baum  (Strassburg,  1840),  Hassenkamp  (Blba^ 
feld,  1860),  Ruffet  (Paris,  1873). 

LAJCBEBT,  JouANN  Heinucb  (1728-77). 
A  German  philoBt^her^  astronomer^^Mid  mathe- 
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matician,  born  at  Millhausen  in  Alsace.  He  was 
the  Bon  of  a  poor  tailor  and  obtained  hia  educa- 
tion by  his  own  exertions.  At  16  years  of  age 
he  diacovered,  in  coiiq>utationa  for  the  comet  of 
1744,  the  Bo-called  "Lambert's  theorem."  In  1746 
he  was  made  aecretary  to  the  philosopher  Iselln 
in  Basel,  and  two  years  later  he  L>ecame  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Count  Salis  at  Chur.  In  1756 
he  b^an  extended  travels  with  hia  pupils  and 
thus  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  learned 
men.  Three  years  later  he  was  made  professor 
in  the  Munich  Academy,  and  in  1765  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  He  wrote 
extensively  on  various  subjects.  His  philo- 
sophical ^dies  at  first  claimed  the  Interest  of 
K&nt,  with  whom  Tie  corresponded.  His  Nwea 
Organon  (1764),  in  particular,  sought  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  philosophical  system  which,  by  its 
investigation  of  the  theory  of  knowledge,  or  the 
power  of  the  understanding  to  recognize  truth, 
was  to  supplant  the  current  method  of  Wolff. 
The  expectations  thus  aroused  were  disappointed 
by  his  Anlage  zur  Architektonic  (1771),  which, 
won^  it  postdated  Kant's  dissratation  De 
Uundi  BenaihUis  et  InMligihUia  Forma  et  Prin- 
cipUa  (1770),  adhered  to  the  old  scheme  of  on- 
tology. In  physics  he  did  notable  work  in  pho- 
tometry, pyrometry,  and  hygrometry,  devising 
original  apparatus  and  methods.  In  astronomy 
be  was  the  author  of  views  held  to-day  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars,  especially  the 
Milky  Way.  His  contributions  to  mathematics 
were  the  series  which  bears  his  name,  the  con- 
ception of  the  hyperbolic  function,  and  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  incommensurability  of  Parts 
of  his  works  served  as  starting  points  for  La- 
grange and  Gauss.  His  principal  works  are  the 
following:  Die  freie  Perspective  (German  and 
French,  1759;  2d  ed.,  1774);  Besckreibung  und 
Oebrauch  der  Utgarithmiachen  Rechemtahe 
(1761,  1772);  Beitrdge  zum  Qebrauche  der 
Mathematik  und  deren  Anvyendung  (4  vols., 
1766,  1770,  1772) ;  Kurzgeftuste  Regeln  eu  per- 
epeoUvischen  Zeichungeii  (1768,  1770);  Zu- 
aktze  zu  den  logarithmieohen  vnd  trigonome- 
triechen  Tabellen  (1770).  Consult:  Huber,  Jo- 
hann  Beinrich  Lambert  nack  aeinem  Leben  und 
Wirken  (Basel,  1829),  which  contains  a  list  of 
his  writings;  Lepsius,  Johann  Beinrich  Lam- 
bert, eine  Daratellung  seiner  koamologiachen  und 
philosophiachen  Leuttungen  (Munich,  1881); 
Rudio,  Archimedes,  Buggene,  Lambert  und  Le- 
gettdre  (Leipzig,  1892) ;  Otto  Baensch,  Lamberte 
Philoaophie  und  seine  Stellttng  eu  Kant  (TU- 
bingen,  1902) ;  Friedrich  Schur,  Joharm  ffetn- 
rich  Lambert  als  Geometer  (Karlsruhe,  1905). 

LAM'BEBT,  John  (1619-83).  An  English 
Parliamentary  general.  He  was  born  at  Kirkby 
Malfaam  in  Yorkshire,  Sept.  7,  1619;  was  edu- 
cated for  the  law,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  became  a  captain  under  Fairfax.  He 
fought  with  conspicuous  bravery  at  Marston 
Moor,  at  Naseby,  in  Scotland,  ana  at  Worcester, 
and  in  the  years  of  the  Commonwealth  was, 
perhaps,  second  to  Cromwell  in  political  in- 
fluence. He  was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of 
tiie  Instrument  of  Qovemment  and  favored  a 
representative  democracy  or  a  limited  monarchy 
as  against  an  oligarchy.  After  the  death  of  the 
great  Protector  he  became  the  head  of  the  cabal 
of  malcontent  officers  who  overthrew  the  feeble 
administration  of  Richard  Cromwell.  Lambert, 
as  the  leader  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  or  extreme 
Republican  party,  suppressed  with  considerable 
vigor  the  Royalist  insurrection  in  Cheshire,  Au- 


gust, 1659;  and  two  months  afterward,  dismiss- 
ing the  remnant  of  the  Rump  Parliament,  vir- 
tu^y  governed  the  country  along  with  his  offi- 
cers, under  the  title  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
For  a  brief  period  his  position  was  considered  so 
important  uiat  Charl^  II  was  advised  to  make 
terms  with  him  by  marrying  his  daughter.  The 
counterplot  of  Monk,  however,  frustrated  his 
designs  and  on  April  22,  1660,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  tried  in  1662,  and 
banished  to  the  Isle  of  Guernsey.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  for  his  escape  in  1667,  he  was 
sent  to  Drake's  Island,  Plymouth  Sound,  where 
he  died  in  1083.  He  was  a  capable  general,  dis- 
tinguished by  personal  bravery  and  clemency  to 
his  <^ponente,  and  was  familiarly  called  Honest 
Jolin  Lambert  by  his  associates. 

I.AMBEBT,  John  (c.1775-T).  An  English 
traveler,  who  sojourned  in  North  America 
(1806-00).  His  scheme  of  introducing  hemp 
culture  into  the  British  colonies  was  not  a  suc- 
cess; but  his  explorations  of  "those  parts  ren- 
dered interesting  by  the  glories  of  a  Wolfe  and 
a  Washington"  were  more  fortunate,  and  bis 
book,  Travels  through  Lower  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  Worth  America  in  the  Years 
1806,  18011,  and  1808  (3  vols.,  1810),  is  particu- 
larly broad-minded  in  tone.  Lambert  also  ed- 
ited Washington  Irving's  Essays  (2  vols.,  1811), 
with  a  len^hy  preface.  His  later  years  were 
lived  in  obscurity. 

T.ATffBKBT,  Lotus  A.  (1835-1910).  An 
American  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  born  at 
Allenport,  Pa.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's College  and  at  the  Diocesan  Seminary  at 
St.  Lonis.  Ordained  a  priest  in  1859,  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  Eighteenth  Illinois  Infantry 
during  the  Civil  War.  Afterward  he  served  as 
professor  of  normal  theology  and  philosophy  at 
the  Paulist  Novitiate.  His  side  of  the  contro- 
versy in  which  he  and  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  were 
involved  in  the  early  eighties  was  published 
as  a  book,  and  his  reply  to  one  of  Tngersoirs 
disdples  appeared  as  the  pamphlet  Tactics  of 
Infidels.  Bishop  McQuaid  of  Rochester,  who 
h^ul  refused  to  assign  Dr.  Lambert  to  a  parish  in 
his  diocese,  was  overruled  by  a  decision  of  the 
Pope.  Lambert  then  receivcsd  the  rectorship  of 
the  church  of  the  Ascension  at  Scottsvillc,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  For  many 
years  he  edited  the  Freeman's  Journal. 

UkJCBEBTI,  Um-ber't^,  NiccxoA.    See  Nio- 
col6  or  Abbzo. 

UUCBEBTOH,  Bknjauin  Peffeb  (1844- 
1912).  An  American  naval  officer,  bom  in  Cum- 
berlajid  Co.,  Pa.  In  1864  he  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  He  served  in 
tiie  closing  operations  of  the  Civil  War,  was  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Ecpiipmcnt  in  1879-82, 
and  was  lighthouse  inspector  of  the  sixth  dis- 
trict in  1885-88  and  of  Uie  fifth  district  in  1894- 
08.  For  his  services  as  chief  of  staff  under  Com- 
modore Dewey  in  the  batUe  of  Manila  Bay  he 
was  advanced  seven  numbers  in  rank,  becoming 
captain  of  Dewey's  flagship  Olympia.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Naval  Examining  and  Retir- 
ing Board  in  1900  and  of  the  Lighthouse  Board 
in  1900-03,  became  rear  admiral  in  1903,  com- 
manded the  South  Atlantic  squadron  in  1903- 
04,  was  a  member  of  the  Naval  War  Coll^  in 
1904,  was  chairman  of  the  Li^thouse  Board  in 
1905-06,  and  retired  in  1906. 

IiAUItEBTVILLE.     A  city  in  Hunterdon 
Co.,  N.  J.,  16  miles  northwest  of  Trenton,  on  the 
Delaware  River,  the  Delaware  f«^,.J^M^^ 
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Canal,  and  the  PemuylTania  Railroad  (Map: 
Kew  Jers^,  G  3) .  It  has  good  water  power  and 
among  its  industrial  establishments  are  a  to- 
mato cannery,  rubber  mills,  paper  mills,  stone 
quarries,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  flouring 
milta,  and  manufactories  of  pottery,  hairpins, 
wire  novelties,  etc.  There  is  a  public  library. 
First  incorporated  in  1849,  Lambertville  is  now 
governed  under  a  revised  charter  of  1904,  which 
provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  common  council.  The  city  is  situated  on 
tiie  site  of  the  ferry  on  the  old  York  Road  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York  and  was  known  for- 
merly  as  Coryell's  Ferry  and  later  as  George- 
town.   Pop.,  1900,  4637;  1910,  4657. 

LAMBERT  VON  HERSFELD,  iSm^rt 
fAn  hfirB'felt  (died  c.1088).  A  German  historiau 
of  the  eleventh  century,  bom  probably  in  Thu- 
ringia.  Having  received  a  superior  education, 
he  entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Hers- 
feld  in  1058,  in  the  same  year  was  ordained 

Srieet,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
[is  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  mediteval  writ- 
era  is  based  upon  his  principal  work,  the  An- 
nates, first  printed  in  1526  (new  ed.,  Hanover, 
1874;  trans,  into  Ger.  by  Hesse,  Leipzig,  2d  ed., 
1893),  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  earliest 
times  to  1077,  only  the  period  from'  1039  on, 
however,  showing  an  independent  treatment  in 
giving  a  comprehensive  uid  well-arranged  ac- 
count of  contemporaneous  events,  told  with  great 
clearness  and  grace  of  style.  '  An  admirer  and 
stanch  adherent  of  Pope  Gregory  VII,  he  did  not 
spare  Henry  IV.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
Carmen  de  Bello  Sasconico,  edited  by  Pannenborg 
(GCttingeo,  1892).  Consult  Eigenbrodt,  Lam- 
bert von  Hersfeld  und  die  neuere  Quellenfor- 
gchung  (Cassel,  1896),  and  the  article  in  the 
Allgemeine  deuteche  BiograpMe,  vol.  xvii  (Leip- 
zig, 1883). 

XAKBEBVrLLE,  iHs'har'vAK,  Jean  de  ( ?- 

1699).  A  French  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Iro- 
quois Indians  of  North  America.  He  settled  at 
Onondaga,  their  chief  village,  in  1671,  having  by 
that  time  been  about  three  years  in  Canada,  and 
he  became  a  powerful  agent  for  keeping  bis  sav- 
age flock  friendly  to  the  French.  By  extending 
his  influence  to  the  aeighborin||f  Senecas,  he  was 
enabled  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  Governor 
Dongan,  of  New  York,  who  suove  to  hold  the 
Iroquois  League  an  ally  of  the  English.  P^re 
Lamberville  had  good  backing  while  Frontenac 
was  Governor  at  Quebec,  but  when  the  latter 
was  replaced  by  weaker  men,  the  life  of  the  mis- 
sionary was  endangered  by  the  treacherous  sei- 
zure of  Iroquois  who  had  crossed  to  Cataraqui 
(now  Kingston),  Ontario,  for  a  peaceable  con- 
ference, and  he  had  to  make  his  escape  (1687). 
He  died  in  France,  and  his  younger  brother, 
Jacques,  succeeded  him  among  the  Onondagas; 
but  he,  too,  was  forced  to  fly  (1709),  and  the 
mission  waa  abandoned.  Consult  The  Jeauit 
Relations,  edited  by  R.  O.  Thwaites  (Cleveland, 
1896-1901). 

LAMBES^A  (ancient  Lambcesa).  A  town 
in  Algeria,  7  miles  southeast  of  Batna  and  17 
west  of  Timgad.  The  town  has  a  great  convict 
establishment,  which  dates  from  about  1850. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  interesting  Ijecause  of  its 
Roman  remains.  Tb^e  include  a  triumphal 
arch  to  Septimius  Severus,  another  to  Commo- 
dus,  temples  (to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
another  to  /Esculapius) ,  aqueducts,  an  amphi- 
theatre, baths,  and  remains  of  private  houses. 
Remains  have  been  found,  too,  of  a  great  Roman 


camp  1640  feet  by  1478;  within  this  are  mias 
of  a  0ne  building  dating  from  286  a.d.  In  vol- 
ume Til  of  the  Corpwi  Inscriptionum  Latinarum 
appear  4185  inscriptions  from  the  ruins  of  Lam- 
hiesa ;  2500  of  these  relate  to  the  camp.  The  camp 
dates  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  123-129  a.d. 
Till  302  a  l^on  was  quartered  there;  on  its  with- 
drawal the  decline  of  the  town  began.  Consult: 
Boiflsier,  Roman  Africa  (New  York,  1899;  see 
Index,  S.V.  LamMae) ;  Gsell,  Let  monuments 
antiquea  de  I'Algirie  ( Paris,  1901 ) ;  Graham, 
Jtoman  Africa  (London,  lOOS) ;  Osell,  VAlgtrio 
dans  Vantiquit6  (Paris,  1903) ;  Bouchier,  Life 
and  Letters  in  Roman  Africa  (Oxford,  1913). 

LAM'BETH.  A  metropolitan  borough  of 
London,  in  Surrey,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  1%  miles  southwest  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral and  opposite  Westminster,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  four  bridges.  Area,  6^  square 
miles.  Pop.,  1901,  301395;  1911.  208,058.  It 
includes  the  four  districts  of  Vauxhall,  Kennii^ 
ton,  Norwood,  and  Brixton.  Its  most  interest- 
ing building,  Lambeth  Palace,  with  the  perish 
church,  has  been  the  metropolitan  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  since  1197  and 
contains  a  fine  portrait  gallery  and  a  library 
with  30,000  volumes  and  valuable  manuscripts. 
Other  noteworthy  features  are  Stw  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, several  benevolent  InstitutionB  and  fine 
public  buildings,  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  Brockwell,  Koinington,  and  Vauxhall  paries, 
the  latter  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Vauxhall 
Gardens.  The  numerous  industrial  establish- 
ments include  potteries,  glassworks^  machine 
works,  and  breweries. 

LAMBETH  ABTICLES.  The  name  given 
to  a  statement  concerning  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destinati(m,  justifieation,  and  free  will  drawn 
up  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  1595  by  William  Whit- 
aker,  master  of  Si.  John's  Coll«e,  Cambridge, 
and  oUiers  who  agreed  with  him  in  holding  Cal- 
vinistio  views.  They  were  approved  by  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  and  sent  to  Cambridge  with 
direction  that  the  scholars  should  conform  to 
them,  but  were  recalled  by  order  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  articles  are  nine  in  number  and 
strongly  Calvinistic  in  tone.  Consult  Scbaff, 
Creed*  of  Christendom  (New  York,  1881),  and 
Curtis,  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1911).   

LAMBETH  CONFERENCE.  A  gathering 
of  all  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion, 
held  at  Lambeth  Palace,  the  official  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  under  his 
presidency.  The  idea  of  such  an  assembly  was 
suggested  as  early  as  1861  by  Bishop  Hopkins, 
of  Vermont ;  but  the  flrst  formal  request  to  call  it 
was  nude  by  the  Canadian  bishops  in  their  pro- 
vincial synod  of  1865,  the  desire  growing  out  of 
the  disquiet  caused  by  the  complications  of  Bidiop 
Colenso's  case.  Archbishop  Longley  issued  the 
first  invitation  in  1867,  and  it  was  accepted  by 
76  bishops.  The  second  conference  was  held  in 
1878,  in  response  to  the  demand  of  those  who 
realized  the  usefulness  of  the  flrst;  this  time  100 
bishops  met,  under  Archbishop  Tait.  In  1888. 
under  Archbishop  Benson,  145  were  present;  and 
in  1897  Archbianop  Temple  presided  over  194. 
In  1908,  under  Archbishop  Davidson,  241  met. 
The  conference  does  not  pretend  to  legislate  or 
to  formulate  doctrine;  but  its  value  as  a  means 
for  the  interchange  of  counsel  on  pri^lems  of 
the  day  has  been  so  generally  felt  that  it  is 
likely  to  continue  at  intervals  of  approximately 
10  years.    Its  most  important  single  act  has 
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been  the  promulgation  of  a  basis  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christian  uni^  in  1888,  known  as 
the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral-— the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  creeds,  the  two  sacra- 
ments, and  the  historic  epiact^te.  A  full  official 
report  of  the  origin  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  three  meetings  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Davidson,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1903,  The  Lambeth  Conferenae$  of  1867, 
J878,  and  1888  (London  and  New  York,  1888) ; 
Conference  of  Biahopi  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
mwMon  (London,  1897,  1908). 

LAMBETH  DEGBEES.    See  Deqbees,  Lah- 

SBTH. 

LAUBIN,  IftN'baN^  Dents.   See  Laubinus, 

DiONTSTUS. 

LAMBI^US,  DioiTTSiUB  (Dents  Laubin) 
(1520-72).  A  French  elasoical  scholar.  He 
was  bom  at  Montreuil-sur-Mer  in  Picardy  and 
studied  at  Amiens  and  for  several  years  in 
Italy.  From  1561  he  was  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  at  the  College  Royal  in  Paris  and 
won  fame  by  bis  editions  of  classical  authors, 
especially  of  Horace  (1561),  Lucretius  (1563), 
Cicero  ( 1566),  Nepos  ( 1560) ,  DeraoBthenes 
(1570),  and  Plautus  (published  after  bis  death, 
in  1576).  These  profound  works  have  formed 
the  basis  of  unnumbered  modem  editions.  C!on- 
Bult  the  preface  to  Munro's  edition  of  Lucretius 
(4th  ed.,  London,  1898),  and  Sandys,  A  HiMtory 
of  Classical  Scholarship,  vol.  ii  (Camtu'idge^ 
1008). 

LAMB^KXLL.  A  North  American  evergreen 
shrub.    See  Kalmia. 

LAUBBEQtJIN,  Ifim'br^kln.  See  Maittlino. 

IiAMBBOS,  I&m^rds,  Sptbidion  ( 1851-  ). 
A  Greek  historian,  bom  in  Corfu,  son  of  an 
eminrat  numismatist.  He  was  educated  at 
Athens,  Berlin,  and  Leipzig.  In  1878  he  became 
an  instructor  in  the  University  of  Athens,  in 
1882-85  was  in  the  Hellenic  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation in  charge  of  the  section  on  public  schools, 
and  in  1887  became  professor  of  ancient  history 
in  the  University  of  Athens,  of  which  lie  was 
rector  in  1904-05.  In  1903  he  became  genefal 
secretary  of  the  committee  for  the  Olympic 
games.  Lambros  translated  into  Greek  Curtius' 
Qrieehisahe  Geschiehte  (1808-1900),  Oregoro- 
vius'  Oeschickte  der  Btadt  Athen  im  Mittelalter 
(1903-04),  Maunde  Thompson's  Handbook  of 
Paleography  (1903),  etc  He  edited  N^i 
'EXXijvo/tyiJ^i',  a  periodical  containing  material 
on  Greek  literature  and  history  from  libraries, 
archives,  and  monasteries  of  tile  Orient.  Amf^ng 
Lambros'  published  books  are  a  history  of 
Athens  (1878,  in  Greek);  OoUeaOon  de  romans 
greet  en  langue  oulgaire  et  en  vers  (1880) ;  a 
siz-volume  history  of  Greece  ( 1886-1908,  in 
Greek) ;  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Manuscripts 
on  Mount  Athos  (1895-1901);  'ApyvpovoCXeta 
(1909). 

XAKBBIISCHXiri,  Itlm'brT^-ske'n^.  Luioi 
(1776-1854).  An  Italian  cardinal.  Secretary 
of  State  under  Gr^ry  XVI.  He  was  born  at 
Genoa,  entered  the  Order  of  Barnabites  while 
he  was  very  young,  and  was  secretary  of  Car- 
dinal Ccmsalvi  at  the  Connese  of  Vienna.  In 
1819  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Genoa  and  in 
1827  was  Nuncio  to  Paris,  where  he  stayed  un- 
til the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  In  1831  he 
was  made  Cardinal,  and  in  1836  succeeded  Ber- 
netti  as  Secretary  of  State,  at  a  particularly 
trying  time.  He  was  opposed  to  innovation  and 
did  his  beat  to  carry  out  the  papal  policy  of 
temporal  control.   He  was  author  of  the  famous 


allocutions  in  connection  with  the  quarral  be- 
tween the  Bishop  of  Cologne  and  Prussia.  In 
1842  he  became  Bishop  of  Sabina  and  in  1847 
of  Porto.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Roman  revo- 
lution of  1848  he  had  to  See  to  Civitavecchia 
and  later  to  Naples  and  finally  joined  Pius  IX 
at  Gaeta.  He  ^returned  to  Rome  with  the  Papo 
in  18S0.  In  tBe  meantime  all  his  real  and  per- 
sonal property  had  been  plundered.  Among  his 
writings  are  Opere  spirittiali  (1838)  and  SuW 
immacolato  concepimento  di  Maria  (1843). 

IiAMBBUSCHINI,  Raffalxlo,  Aaot  (1788- 
1873).  An  Italian  writer  and  teacher,  born  at 
Genoa.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood  in  Rome, 
where  his  uncle,  Luigi  Lambruschini  ( 1776- 
1854) ,  was  Cardinal  and  Secretary  of  State. 
Upon  his  return  to  Tuscany  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  natural  sciences,  especially  agriculture, 
and  founded  the  Qiomale  Agrario  Toscano 
(1827).  Afterward  he  opened  a  school  at  his 
villa  of  San  Carboai  and  put  into  practice 
hie  theories  of  education.  In  connection  with 
his  work  he  published  La  guida  deW  educatore 
(1836-44).  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  after  the  annexation  of  Tuscany 
Victor  Emmanuel  made  him  senator  (1860). 
Among  his  writings  are  Libri  deW  eduoazione 
(1849)  and  DeW  istruzione  (1871). 

LAMBS'  CLUB,  The.  A  social  club  in  New 
York  City,  composed  chiefly  of  actors,  drama- 
tists, and  artists.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  group 
of  actors,  newspaper  men,  and  other  Bohemians, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  dining  together  period- 
ically at  the  United  States  Hotel  In  1873  and 
1874.  They  organized  the  club  in  1874,  modeling 
it  after  the  Lambs*  Club  of  London,  founded  by 
John  Hare,  George  Du  Maurier,  Sir  Douglas 
Straight,  and  others.  The  Lambs  has  escaped 
the  fate  of  many  similar  organizations  and  pre- 
served its  distinctively  theatrical  character 
through  a  wise  provision  of  the  constitution. 
Although  nonprofessional  members  ore  admitted, 
the  constitution  limits  their  number  to  one- 
third  of  the  membership.  The  clubhouse,  at 
128  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  is  a  handsome 
building,  one  of  the  chief  features  of  which  is 
its  theatre,  where  the  Lambs  hold  their  annual 
"gambol."  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
club  is  the  Shepherd,  the  vice  president  is  the 
Boy,  while  the  officer  who  manages  and  directs 
the  "gambols"  is  known  as  the  Collie.  Each 
spring,  at  the  close  of  the  theatrical  season,  the 
club  makes  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  with 
an  entertainmmt  made  up  of  the  parts  of  va- 
rious plays  in  which  its  principals  have  appeared. 
This  tour  is  a  notable  event  in  the  theatrical 
world,  closing  the  year.  The  net  receipts  of 
these  trips  have  been  large  and  have  enabled 
the  club  to  provide  itself  with  its  present  club- 
house. 

LAMB'S  LETTUCE.    A  sahid  plant.  See 

CtoBN  SaI-AO. 

LAMBTON,  John  Geobob,  first  Earl  op  Ditb- 

HAM.     See  DUBHAU. 

LAMBOO,  U,-mft'gA.  An  old  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  Province  of  Beira,  situated  amid 
rocky  mountains  3  miles  south  of  the  Donro  and 
43  miles  east  of  Oporto  (Map:  Portugal,  B  2). 
It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral  and  a  bishop's  palace, 
a  Moorish  citadel,  and  some  Roman  baths.  It 
exports  wine  and  hams.  Pop.,  1900,  9179.  It 
figured  conspicuously  in  the  wars  ln>twt'en  the 
Moors  and  the  early  kings  of  Ledn  and  wan 
captured  by  Ferdinand  I  of  Castile  and  Le5n  in 
1057. 
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ItAXBLUBBANOHIA,  lA-inetU-brfin'kl'&. 
or  Lahixi-ibbanchiata,  -bra^'kl-fi'ti.  See 
Pelbctpoda. 

LAKEI/LICOBlf  (from  Lat.  lamella,  thin 
metal  plate  +  comu,  horn).  A  beetle  of  the 
family  Scarabseidse,  so  named  because  the  club 
of  the  antenna  is  compoBed  of  jibree  or  more 
joints  which  are  broad,  teaflilce,  and  eloselj  ap- 
presaed  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one 
piece.   See  Scabaiubid^  ;  Beetle. 

LAMENNAIS,  l&m'n&',  HvouES  F^XiciTfi 
RoBEBT  DE  (1782-1854).  A  French  religious 
and  political  writer,  of  ^eat  influence  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
was  born  at  Saint-Malo  and  educated  largely 
by  his  uncle,  a  fervent  opponent  of  the  Encyclo- 
pKdiats.  The  boy,  however,  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Rousseau.  His  first  publiuied  work. 
Reflexions  sur  V4tat  de  l'4glise  en  France  pen^ 
dant  le  XVIIIime  siicle  (1808),  was  a  vigoroua 
attack  on  materialiBtic  philosophy.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  suppressed  the  former  work,  he  pro- 
duced La  tradition  de  Viglise  aur  Vinstitution 
d€8  ^€quea  (1814).  On  Napoleon's  return  he 
was  oblieed  to  take  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
was  befriended  by  Abb£  Caron.  In  1816  he  en- 
tered the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  and  was 
ordained  priest  the  following  year.  His  next 
work — the  first  volume  of  his  Easai  sur  I'in- 
diffdrence  en  mati^re  de  religion  (1817;  Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1898) — made  his  name  famous 
throughout  Europe.  The  second  volume  (1820) 
was  occupied  with  the  difficult  problems  of  the 
theory  of  certitude — that  truth  can  be  certified, 
not  by  the  individual  reason,  but  only  a  uni- 
versal consensus  of  belief — and  he  sought  to  find 
the  essence  of  Christianity  in  all  the  religions 
of  history.  He  expanded  his  system  at  greater 
length  in  two  succeeding  volumes  (1821-23) 
and  put  forward  a  Defense  de  I'easai  aur  I'in- 
diffirence  (1822)  against  an  opposition  of  in- 
creasing violence,  in  which  his  old  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice '  and  most  of  the  French  bishops 
joined.  He  turned  from  these  controversies  to 
equally  convinced  and  eager  public  action. 
With  Chateaubriand  he  defended  absolute  mon- 
archy in  the  Conservateur  of  1818-20;  in  the 
Difenseur,  the  Drapeau  Blanc,  and  the  Quoti^ 
dienne  he  stood  with  the  extreme  Royalists. 
He  attacked  the  remains  of  the  Gallican  spirit 
in  the  clergy  and  criticized  the  University  of 
Paris,  the  religious  orders,  and  the  bishops  with 
a'  bitterness  that  did  no  good.  On  his  visit  to 
Rome  in  1824  his  friendly  reception  by  Pope 
Leo  XII  gave  rise  to  the  rumor  that  be  was  to 
be  made  a  cardinal;  but,  as  his  ultramontanism 
had  alienated  the  Gallican  bishops,  so  his 
democracy  soon  alienated  the  Pope. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  Lamen- 
nais,  with  Lacordaire  (q.v.)  and  Montalembert 
(q.v.),  established  a  journal  called  L'Avenir, 
which  boldly  demanded  liberty  of  conscience,  of 
education,  of  the  press,  free  intercourse  with 
Rome,  abstinence  from  government  interference 
in  episcopal  elections.  The  paper  grew  power- 
ful, and  the  government,  which  had  laughed  at 
it,  now  threatened  it  Lamennais  and  Lacor- 
daire were  prosecuted,  and  the  former  threw 
himself  more  ardently  into  opposition.  In  1832, 
after  some  of  his  writings  had  been  censured 
by  a  synod  of  southern  French  bishops  at  Tou- 
louse, he  went  to  Rome  to  lay  his  case  before 
the  Pope,  but  only  to  find  defeat,  in  the  encycli- 
cal jUtrari  Vos.    In  obedience  to  the  Pope,  he 


suspended  the  publication  of  L'Avenir  and  pro- 
fessed submission,  which,  however,  he  showed 
in  his  letters  and  anonymous  articles  was  far 
from  being  thorough,  and  on  Nov.  5,  1833,  he 
spoke  out  unmistakably  in  a  letter,  addressed 
to  the  Pope  but  published  at  the  same  time, 
which  made  an  unequivocal  claim  to  the  right 
of  perfect  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  in 
matters  purely  political  and  secular.  How- 
ever, when  an  answer  came  from  Rome  requiring 
an  unconditional  submission  to  the  teaching  of 
the  encyclical,  he  finally  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  brother  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  on  December  11  signed  the  required 
formula.  None  the  less  he  took  occasion  to 
make  it  known  that  he  had  submitted  merely 
for  the  aake  of  peace. 

It  became  abundantly  clear,  in  fact,  that 
Lamennais  was  drifting  further  away  from  his 
old  faith,  when  in  May,  1834,  he  published 
Parolea  (fun  croyant — in  Guizot's  phrase,  "the 
words  of  a  believer  who  has  lost  his  faith."  It 
was  nothing  less  than  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  monarchy  and  papacy  at  once, 
preaching  revolution  as  a  sacr^  duty  and  look- 
ing to  the  emergence  of  a  new  civil  society  and 
a  new  Christianity.  Various  governments  sup- 
pressed the  book  as  fast  as  it  was  translated, 
and  the  Pope  condemned  it  in  the  encyclical 
Singulars  Nos  of  July  16,  1834.  Lamennais' 
defense  appeared  under  the  title  Affaires  de 
Rome  (2  vols.,  1836),  preaching  a  combination 
of  deism  and  democracy  as  the  religion  of  the 
future.  For  Le  pays  et  le  ^ouvemement  (1840) 
be  was  condemned  as  seditious  and  punished  by 
a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  2000  francs. 
On  his  release  he  pursued  his  crusade  with  un- 
relenting bitterness.  Though  rejecting  some  of 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christianity,  he 
endeavored  to  retain  It  as  a  religion  of  brother- 
hood, and  in  his  Esquiase  (Tune  philoaophie 
(4  vols.,  1841-46)  threw  his  ideas  into  philo- 
sophical form.  He  hailed  the  revolution  of  1848 
as  the  dawn  Of  the  new  day,  S'nd,  as  a  deputy 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  drew  up  a  com- 
plete plan  for  a  social  organization  which  was 
to  be  the  salvation  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
When  it  was  rejected,  he  took  no  further  part 
in  public  affairs  and  sunk  into  deep  despond- 
ency. The  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851,  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  his  hopes.  He  aied 
Feb.  27,  1854,  refusing  all  religious  ministra- 
tions, and  was  buried,  by  his  own  request,  with- 
out ceremony  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  Pftre- 
Lachaise. 

Bibliography.  (Buvrea  oompUtes  (2d  ed., 
10  vols.,  Paris,  1844-47);  (Euvres  posthunteM, 
edited  by  Forgues  (5  vols.,  ib.,  1866-58) ; 
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Correspondance  (2d  ed.,  by  Forgues,  ib.,  1864)  ; 
Confidencea  de  Lametmaia,  edited  by  Bois  de  la 
Vilierabel  (ib.,  1886);  Lettres  incites  A  Mon- 
talembert, edited  by  Forgues  (ib.,  1898);  Essai 
d'un  syathme  de  phUosophie  catholigues  ( ib., 
1806);  Lamennais  et  David  Richard  (ib., 
1900) ;  Renan,  Essais  de  morale  et  de  critigve 
(ib.,  1854) ;  Scherer,  Etudes  sur  la  litt^ature 
contemporaine  (ib.,  1876-83);  Sainte-Beuve, 
Portraita  contemporaine  (ib.,  1881-82):  Kauf- 
mann.  Christian  Bocialiem  (ib.,  1888);  Dnwden, 
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Janet,  La  philoaophie  de  Lamennais  (Parig, 
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RoUflBel,  Lamennaie  itttime  (Paris,  1897) ; 
Bnndefl,  "The  French  Reaction,"  in  Main  Owr- 
renta  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  vol.  ill 
(London.  1S03) ;  Lilly,  "Nineteenth  Century 
Savanarola/'  in  Btudies  in  Religion  and  Litera- 
ture (St.  Louia,  1906) ;  Boulard,  Lamennaia, 
«a  vie  et  aea  dootrinet  (Paris,  1905-08) ;  Mar6- 
chal,  Lamennaia  et  Viator  Hugo  (ib.,  1906) ; 
id.,  Lamennaia  et  LamarUne  (ib.,  1907);  Chris- 
tian UarCchal,  La  jeuneaae  de  La  JfeMnafv,  con- 
tribution d  Vitude  dea  oriffinea  du  romantiame 
religieuiB  en  France  au  19e  si^cle  (ih.,  1913); 
id.,  La  famille  de  La  Mennais  aous  I'aneien 
regime  et  la  revolution  (ib.,  1913),  oontlUniiig 
a  biblic^raphy. 

LAJCBNTA^ONS,  BooK  or.  See  Jbbb* 
aiiAH,  Lamentations  op. 

LA  MESA,  lA  m&'aA  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cundinamama,  Colombia,  sitnated  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Magdalena,  30  miles  west  of 
BoKotA.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  plain  over  4000 
feet  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  coffee  and 
sugar  plantations,  has  a  handsome  town  hall, 
and  an  active  commerce  in  cacao,  salt,  grain, 
and  hats.   Pop.,  1908,  5237. 

LAMETH,  lA'met',  Alexandb^  Covm  dB 
(1760-1829).  A  French  soldier  and  politician, 
brother  of  Charles  Mato  Frangois  Lameth.  He 
was  bom  in  Paris.  After  serving  as  aid  under 
Rochambeau  during  the  American  Revolution, 
he  returned  to  France  and  in  1789  was  deputy 
from  P^ronne  to  the  States^General.  He  soon 
joined  the  Third  Estate,  however;  aided  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  noble  and  ecclesiastical  priv- 
ileges;  and  in  1790,  as  member  of  tbe  National 
Assembly,  advocated  reforms  and  the  abolition 
of  privileges.  He  was  a  bitter  personal  and 
potitical  enemy  of  Mirabeau.  After  the  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Austria  (1702)  he  was  made 
mar£chal  de  camp,  but  his  efforts  to  moderate 
tbe  fury  of  the  people  were  misunderstood,  and, 
accused  of  treason  by  the  Assembly,  he  was 
forced  to  See  with  Lafayette.  With  the  latter 
be  was  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians  from  1792 
to  1795  and  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  France 
until  1800.  In  1810  he  was  made  Baron  by 
Kapoleon.  He  held  various  prefectships  under 
the  Empire  and  later  under  the  Restoration,  and 
from  1819  to  1825  served  as  leader  of  the  op- 
position in  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  political  and  military  ai^ticles, 
Lameth  published  a  Hiatoire  de  VaaaembUe  oon- 
ttituante  (2  vols.,  1828-29). 

IiAlCETH,  Chables  Malo  FaANgoia,  Count 
DB  (1757-1832).  A  French  general  and  politi- 
cian, brother  of  the  preceding.  He  assisted  the 
American  Colonies  in  their  war  for  indq>endence 
and  while  aid  under  Rochambeau  at  the  battle 
of  Yorktown  was  seriously  wounded.  In  1789 
he  was  a  member  of  tbe  States-General.  Elected 
to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  nobility 
(1791),  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  reforms, 
but  his  opposition  to  Mirabeau  brought  about 
his  arrest  in  1702.  He  escaped  to  Hamburg, 
where,  joined  by  his  brother  Alexandre,  he  en- 
gaged in  commerce  (I79&-97).  Returning  to 
France  (1800),  he  lived  in  retirement  until 
1809,  when  he  fought  under  Napoleon  and 
served  as  <3overnor  of  WUrzburg.  He  later 
joined  the  Bourbons,  attained  the  ranlc  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (1815),  and  was  elected  deputy 
in  1827. 

LA  HETTBIE,  I&  me-trd',  Julien  Offbat 
DB(1709-^1).  A  French  physician  and  material- 
ist.   He  was  born  at  Saint-Malo  and,  after 


studying  theology  at  several  Jansenist  sehooU, 
was  educated  in  medicine  at  Paris,  Rheims,  and 
under  Boerhave  in  Leyden,  and  in  1742  became 
physician  to  the  Gardes  Fran^aiaes.  He  fought 
at  Dettingen  and  Pontenoy,  but  in  1746  was 
driven  from  France  and  then  from  Leyden  on 
account  of  his  materialistic  Hiatoire  naturelle 
de  I'&me.  He  taught  that  psychical  phenomena 
are  due  to  organic  ehai^fea  m  the  brain,  that 
the  soul  perishes  with  the  body,  and  that  true 
happiness  is  only  gained  through  the  senses. 
He  was  well  received  by  Fredendc  the  Great, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  court  reader.  He 
wrote  L'Botnme  machine  (1748),  L'Homme 
plante  (1748),  and  R^fleaHons  aur  I'origine  dea 
animauw  (1750).  His  Ouvrage  de  P^^lope  ou 
le  Machiavel  en  nUdedne  (1748)  was  a  general 
attack  on  all  the  great  scientists  and  physicians 
of  his  time. 

ZiAlEI,  Wrae,  Louis  Eue^NS  (180(K-90).  A 
French  historical  and  water-color  painter,  tram 
in  Paris.  He  studied  with  Gros  and  Horace 
Vernet.  He  was  one  of  the  artists  selected  by 
Louis  Philippe  to  paint  historical  scenes  for 
Versailles,  which  was  then  being  transformed 
into  a  national  museum,  and  many  of  bis  rather 
uninteresting  works  are  still  there.  He  taught 
painting  in  water  colors  to  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  Orltens  family,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  tiie  French  Socie^  of  Water 
Color  Artists,  and  became  an  Ofncer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1863.  Very  attractive  are 
his  water-color  illustrations  for  ifonon  Letcaut, 
Gil  Blaa,  Mertm^a  Chartea  IX,  and  the  Worfc* 
of  Alfred  de  Muaaet,  He  left  interesting 
sketches  of  hig  extensive  European  travels.  His 
"Interior  of  a  Museum"  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York. 

IiAWA  (lAt.,  from  Ok.  Kapia).  1.  In 
Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Poseidon  and 
mother,  by  Zeus,  of  Herophlle,  the  Delphic  sibyl. 
2.  A  beautiful  Libyan  queen  whom  Zeus  loved. 
Hera  in  jealousy  robbed  her  of  her  children. 
Lamia,  in  revenge,  killed  children  whenever 
possible.  Hence  she  was  transformed  into  a 
hideous  monster,  who  strangled  and  devoured 
young  children.  In  tbe  later  development  the 
LamiK  were  vampires  with  tiie  power  of  as- 
suming attractive  forms  to  allure  victims,  whose 
fleah  Uiey  devoured.  The  Lamie  were  used  as 
nursery  hot^oblins  to  terrify  children  and  cor- 
responded to  the  mediieval  witches.  This  Lamia 
has  been  regarded  as  tbe  feminine  counterpart  of 
LamuB,  King  of  the  Leestrygones  (q.v.).  Consult 
the  article  "Lamia,"  in  Roscher,  Leaikon  der 
griechiachen  und  rdmitohen  Mytkologie,  vol.  ii 
(Leipzig,  1890-97).  Keats  wrote  a  poem.  Lamia 
(1820),  in  which  the  bride  is  made  to  revert 
to  her  original  serpent  form.  3.  A  courtesan 
of  Athene,  originally  a  flute  player.  She  ac- 
quired great  influence  over  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  into  whose  hands  she  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  and  lone  maintained  her  power  through 
her  talents.  She  was  noted  for  her  great 
extravagance.  Temples  were  dedicated  to  her 
under  the  name  of  Aphrodite  at  Athens  and 
Thebes.  4.  A  town  in  ancient  Thessaly,  on  the 
sea,  near  Othrys.  See  the  next  Lauia;  Lauian 
Wab. 

IlAMIA,  or  ZiTUNl.  The  capital  of  the  Nom- 
archy  of  Plithiotis,  Greece,  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Lamia,  28  miles  south  of 
Phersala  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  D  5).  It 
is  dominated  by  a  mediieval  fortress  on  the 
site  of  a  more  remote  structure.    Its  chief 
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featurea  are  the  mosque,  bazars,  and  gardens. 
The  rearing  of  camels  is  a  distinctive  industry. 
Pop.,  about  8000.  Here,  in  323  b.c.,  Antipater 
and  liis  army  were  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
the  Athenians  under  Leostfaenes,  who  was  killed 
during  an  assault.  To  the  south  are  the 
strat^ic  Pass  of  Thermopyhe  <q.T.)  and  the 
Bridge  of  Alamanna,  where  in  1821  young 
Diakos  and  the  Bishop  of  Salona,  commanding 
700  Greeks,  heroically  opposed  the  advance  of 
a  Turkish  array.  The  ancient  name  of  Lamia 
has  replaced  the  name  of  Zituni,  by  which  it 
was  known  during  the  Turkish  domination. 

LAUIAN  WAB.  A  war  waged  in  323  B.c. 
by  the  allied  states  of  Greece  against  Antipater 
(q.v.).  At  first  Antipater  met  with  reverses 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Theasalian  town  of 
Lamia,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  war.  There 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Greeks  for  some  monthjk 
but  finally  managed  to  escape,  through  the  aid 
of  CraterUB  (q.v.),  thus  ending  the  war  and 
bringing  the  allies  into  subjection.  Leoethenes* 
the  Athenian  commander  of  the  Greeks,  waa 
killed  during  the  siege. 

T.A-WTTJA  {Lat.,  thin  plate),  A  thin  layer 
or  coat  which  may  be  laid  over  another;  or  a 
pUte  or  scale,  as  a  thin  layer  of  minerals,  bone, 
etc.  In  anatomy,  a  bone  or  part  of  a  bone  said 
to  resemble  a  thin  plate,  as  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone.  In  botany  the  broad  thin 
petal  of  a  flower,  or  what  is  called  the  blade 
of  a  leaf,  is  technically  known  as  a  lamina. 

LAMINAHIA  ( Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  lamina^ 
thin  plate).  A  genua  of  brown  seaweeds  of  the 
family  Laminariace«,  or  kelps.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed  in  the  cooler  waters  of  the 
globe,  are  common  on  rocky  coasts,  and  attain  a 
marked  development  upon  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America.  They  are  marked  by  a  cylindrical 
stalk  of  varying  length,  which  expands  above 
into  a  leaflike  structure  without  a  midrib. 
Laminaria  dtgitata  is  the  common  tangle  of  the 
Beacoasts.  Laminaria  potatotum  is  common  in 
Australia;  its  hard  stalk  furnishes  material 
for  implements  of  various  kinds.  Other  speeiea, 
as  Laminaria  bulbosa,  were  formerly  extensively 
used  by  glass  and  soap  makers.  Lanunaria  tao- 
oharifia  is  a  source  of  mannite.  In  Japan  Lanw- 
naria  japonica  and  Laminaria  arigugta  are  im- 
portant articles  of  food.  A  number  of  species 
are  important  sources  of  iodine.  They  are  also 
collected  for  the  potash  they  contain,  which 
make  them  and  other  kelps  valuable  for  fer- 
tilizers.   See  Plate  of  Htdrophttes. 

LAK'INATION  (from  ML.  laminare,  to 
plate,  from  Lat.  lamina,  thin  plate).  The 
arrangement  of  sedimentary  tocks,  such  as 
shales  and  sandstones,  in  thin  layers  or  laminie. 
Lamination  indicates  interruption  in  the  process 
of  deposition,  which  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  successive  tides,  by  periodical  floods,  or  by 
change  in  the  supply  of  materia).  Clay  de- 
poaits  frequently  show  a  fine  sprinkling  of  sand 
on  the  surface  of  the  layers,  which  may  be  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  their  varied  cuors.  It 
teems  probable  also  uiat  laminated  structure  is 
sometimes  produced  in  argillaceous  rocks  by  the 
pressure  of  the  overlying  strata.    See  Geoloot. 

LAMISTA,  U-m&'sU.  A  South  American 
tribe.    See  Yameo. 

LAiaUM.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  mint 
family.    See  Dead  Nettle. 

TiAMWASCH",  lAm^&eh,  Heinbich  ( 1863- 
1920).  An  Austrian  jurist,  born  in  Seiten- 
Itotten,  Lower  Austria.    He  was  educated  at 


the  University  of  Vienna,  became  law  lecturer 
there  in  1878,  and  after  teaching  at  Innsbruck 
(1885-89)  returned  to  Vienna  as  professor  of 
international  and  criminal  law.  In  1899  he 
became  a  member  and  Conservative  leader  of 
the  Austrian  Upper  House  and  represented  Aus- 
tria in  the  first  Hague  Peace  Conference.  He 
became  a  member,  and  in  1911  presidoit,  of 
The  Hague  Tribunal  and  waa  one  of  the  Vene- 
zuela arbitrators  in  1903  and  president  of  the 
boards  that  decided  the  Muscat  case  in  1903 
and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  case  in  1910. 
Much  of  the  Austrian  penal  code  is  due  to  him ; 
as  a  young  man  he  traveled  in  England  and  waa 
impressed  with  English  reformatory  methods. 
He  wrote:  Moment  objehtiver  Oefahrlichkeit  im 
Begriffe  dee  Verbrecl^nsvermohe  (1879);  Ait«- 
lieferungapfliokt  wnd  Asylreeht  (1884;  traus. 
into  French);  Diebstahl  und  Beleidigumg 
(1893);  Orundrita  dea  daterreichischen  Straf- 
rechU  (1899;  4th  ed.,  1911);  Rechiskraft  in- 
iemationaler  8ehieda»pT^he  (1913;  published 
by  the  Nobel  Institute) ;  Bchiedagerushtabarkeit 
(1914). 

LAMTgAS  DAY  (AS.  hlammcBtae,  hl&fma:Mae, 
loaf  mass,  bread  feast,  from  hlift  Goth.  ^oAIatba, 
OHG.  hlaiha^  Oer.  Laib,  loaf  +  maase,  OHG. 
miaaa,  me$ae,  Ger.  if  esse,  mass,  from  ML.  mtMo, 
mass,  from  Lat.  miasa,  p.p.  fern,  of  mittere,  to 
send).  August  1.  It  is  one  of  the  cross-quar- 
ter days,  or  half-quarter  days,  in  England.  On 
this  day,  which  is  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vin- 
cula,  it  was  customary  in  early  times  to  make 
offerings  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  tuirvest. 

LAHUENS,  Ift'mttNs',  Henri  (1802-  ). 
A  Belgian  Orientalist.  He  was  born  in  Ghent, 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  literature  in  the  Instituto 
Biblico  at  Rome  and  a  great  authority  on 
Oriental  history,  on  the  geography  of  Syria,  and 
on  Mohammedanism.  Among  his  works  possibly 
the  most  important  is  fattma  et  lea  fillea  de 
Mahomet  (1912). 

LAMMEBGEIEE,  Ifim'mgr-gfSr  (Ger.  Lim' 
mergeier,  lambs'  vulture,  from  Lammer,  pi.  of 
Lamm,  OHG.,  Goth.,  AS.,  Eng.  Iamb  +  Oeier, 
OHG.  glr,  vulture;  connected  with  OHG.  ger- 
girt,  girig,  Ger.  gierig,  greedy,  Goth,  gaima,  de- 
slrons).  The  largest  of  European  birds  of  prey 
(OgpaStua  barbatua),  measuring  40  inches  or 
more  in  length  and  from  8  to  10  feet  in  extent 
of  wing.  Really  an  eagle  and  therefore  one  of 
the  Falconidje,  it  has  won  its  name  of  "bearded'* 
or  "griffon"  vulture  from  its  frequent  use  of 
carrion  as  food,  and  it  often  resorts  to  the 
remains  of  vultures'  feasts  to  gather  up  and 
devour  the  scattered  bones.  Its  food  ordinarily 
consists  of  small  mammals  and  young  lambs  and 
chamois,  in  addition  to  carrion,  but  when  drivi*n 
by  hunger,  it  has  been  known  to  attack  sheep, 
goats,  and  even  children.  In  north  Africa,  land 
tortoises  form  an  important  article  of  its  diet, 
and  it  is  reported  to  break  open  their  shells  by 
carrying  the  turtles  high  in  the  air  and  lettinp 
them  fall  upon  rocks.  Marrow  bones  aie  broken 
open  in  the  same  way.  The  stories  of  lammer- 
gelers  forcing  chamois  over  precipices,  and 
similar  tales  indicative  of  great  sagacity  and 
courage,  appear  to  be  exaggerated,  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  birds  do  at  times 
frighten  living  animals  and  force  them  to  jump 
to  their  death.  The  fully  plumaged  bird  is 
handsomely  clothed,  the  back,  wings,  and  tail 
being  brownish  black,  the  lower  parts  tawny, 
and '  the  head  white,  with  black  jufirks  on  the 
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^dcs  and  tufts  of  black  feathers  at  the  month 

angles.  The  lammergeier  ranges  from  the  moun- 
tains  of  Spain  and  north  Africa  eastward 
tiirough  the  Alps  and  mountains  of  Greece  into 
Aaia,  aa  far  as  northern  China.  It  is  now  rare 
in  moat  parts  of  Europe  and  is  destroyed  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offers.  It  ia  a  bird  of 
majestic  flight,  but  has  not  the  royal  dignity  of 
some  of  the  eagles.  The  nest  is  made  of  sticks, 
In  a  erevice  or  on  a  ahelf  of  a  cliff,  and  usually 
only  one  %g  is  laid.  This  is  dull  yellow,  clouded 
wiUi  rusty  brown. 

LAMXEBUTJIB  (1ftm'mSr-m!RIr')  HILLS. 
A  range  of  low  hills  in  Scotland,  on  the  bound- 
ary between  Haddin^n  and  Berwick  shires, 
terminating  in  a  precipitous  coast  <m  the  North 
Sea  (Map:  Scotland,  P  4). 

LAMMLE,  Alfrko.  In  Dickens's  Our  Mu- 
tual Friend,  a  scheming  character,  flashy  in  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  and  fertile  in  plans  for 
midclng  money. 

LAM'HID.a  (Keo-Lat.  nom.  pL,  from  Lat. 
iomna,  lamina,  thin  plate).  A  family  of  sharks, 
represented  by  two  well-defined  groups,  viz., 
IiaDuue  or  porbeagles,  having  lanceolate  teeth, 
sigmoidally  curved  and  not  serrated,  and  Car- 
charodontes,  having  triangular  serrated  teeth. 
See  POBBEAQLE;  Man-Eateb  Siiabk. 

LAUOIONON  DES  KALESHEBBES.  See 
MAI.ESHEBBE8,  Chb^iek  Guillauub  db  L&- 
ICOIOnON  OB. 

LA1C6N,  U-m«n^  A  landlocked  bay  of  the 
Pacific  Oceatt  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
of  LuKin,  Philippines  (Map;  Philippine  Islands, 
D  3).  It  reduces  Luzon  to  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  here  separatee  the  southeastern  peninsula 
from  the  main  part  of  the  island.  Its  width 
between  Point  Saley  and  Point  Dapdap  is  26 
miles.  Between  these  points  lie  the  large  island 
of  Alabat  and  the  smaller  Calbalete,  forming 
two  channels  which  lead  into  a  large  and  well- 

Erotected  harbor,  called  Lopes  Bay,  hitherto 
ttle  used.  On  the  northwest  shore  are  tiie  two 
anchoring  grounds  of  Port  Lampfin  and  MaubAn, 
which  are  ports  of  call  for  steamers. 

LAMOND,  Ifim'ond,  Fsedebice  USOS"-  ). 
An  English  pianist  and  c(Hnposer,  born  at  Glas- 
gow, lie  received  his  first  instruction  on  the 
piano  and  oigan  from  his  brother.  In  1882  he 
entered  the  Raff  Conservatory  in  Frankfort, 
where  his  teachers  were  Heennann  (violin), 
Schwara  (piano) ,  Urspruch  (composition).  The 
winter  of  1884-86  he  spent  with  BHlow  and  the 
following  winter  with  Liszt.  When  he  made  his 
dAnt  in  Berlin,  in  1885,  he  was  received  with 
such  marked  favor  that  the  German  capital  be- 
fore long  became  his  permanent  residence.  His 
subsequent  tours  of  Austria,  Enji^and,  and  Rus- 
aia  firmly  established  his  reputation  as  one  of 
the  greatest  interpreters  of  Beethoven  and 
Brahms.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony 
in  A;  an  overture,  Aua  dem  aohottiaohen  Boch- 
lande;  a  piano  trio;  a  sonata  for  cello  and 
piano;  piano  pieces. 

LAUONT,  lA-mOnf,  Daniel  Scott  (1851- 
1905).  An  American  politician,  journalist,  pnd 
cabinet  officer,  bom  at  Cortlandville,  N,  Y.  He 
was  educated  at  the  State  normal  school  at 
Cortland  and  at  Union  College,  but  left  before 
graduation  to  engage  in  newspaper  work  on  the 
Argua  in  Albany,  where  he  became  the  friend  of 
Grover  Cleveland.  He  became  well  known  as  a 
political  correspondent  and  held  several  l^s- 
fative  clerkships.  From  1883  to  188»  be  was 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Cleveland  during  the 


latter's  two  years  as  Governor  of  New  York  and 
during  his  first  term  as  President,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  remarkably  popular.  There- 
after for  four  years  Tjimont  was  enpraged  in 
various  bUBiness  enterprises  in  New  York  City, 
and  when  Cleveland  was  again  elected  to  the 
presidency  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War. 
In  1897  he  became  vice  president  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railway. 

LAHONT,  l&-m6nt',  Johant?  von  (1805-79). 
A  German  astronomer  and  physicist.  He  was 
bom  at  Braemar  in  Aberdeenshire,  of  an  old 
Scottish  family,  studied  at  Ratisbon,  and  in 
1828  became  assistant  in  the  obdcr^'atory  at 
Bogenhausen,  near  Munich.  In  1835  he  was 
made  director  of  the  same  obsen-atory,  and  in 
1852  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Munich.  His  greatest  work  in  as- 
tronomy was  bis  minute  observations  of  34,674 
lesser  stars,  published  in  the  Annalen  der  Stem- 
icarte  in  MUnchen.  But  he  did  more  effective 
service  in  the  study  of  terrestrial  magnetism; 
he  discovered  the  decennial  period  (1850)  and 
the  earth  current  (1862),  made  Bogenhausen  a 
centre  of  meteorological  research,  and  wrote 
Handbuch  de»  Erdmagnetismun  (1849),  ^sfro- 
nomie  und  Srdmagnetismua  (1851).  and  "Mag- 
netismuB,"  in  Karaten's  AUgemeine  Encyclopadie 
der  Physik  (1863-64).  He  made  magnetic  sur- 
T^s  of  Bavaria  (1852),  of  France  and  Spain 
(1856),  and  of  north  Germany  and  Denmark 
(1868).   

LA  MOWTB,  RoBEBT  Rives  (1867-  ). 
An  American  Socialist,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  studied  at  Rutgers  College  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Kansas  and  later  in  New  Jersey.  He  took  up 
journalism  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  1900,  and  be- 
came associate  editor  of  the  International  So- 
cialitt  Beviw  and  editor  of  the  Sunday  Call, 
New  York,  in  1909.  He  was  a  delf^te  to  the 
Socialist  National  Convention  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  1900,  and  to  the  International  Socialist 
Congress  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  1910,  and 
sen'ed  as  a  national  organizer  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  1900  and  1911.  He  translated  The 
Peoples  Marx  (1890)  and  Enrico  Ferri's  Social- 
tam  and  Modem  Science  (1900)  and  is  author 
of  Socialism,  Poaitive  and  NegaHve  (1B07)  and 
Men  veraua  the  Man  (1910). 

LAlTOBICZllBE,  l&'mft'ri'syftr',  Chkibtoprb 
LfioN  Louis  JucnAtTLT  DB  (1806-65).  A  French 
general,  bom  at  Nantes.  He  studied  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnicpie  and  went  to  Algeria  as  a 
lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1830.  In  1833  he  be- 
came chief  of  a  battalion  of  Zouaves  and  in 
1837  colonel.  He  particularly  digtinguished 
himself  at  the  si^e  of  Constantino.  From  1841 
to  1843  he  was  engaged  in  active  warfare 
against  the  native  tribes,  defeating  Abd-el-Kader 
in  a  sanguinary  battle  near  Mascara  (1842). 
In  1844  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Isly  and 
was  made  in  1845  interim  Governor  of  Algeria, 
To  him  belongs  the  glory  of  concluding  the  war 
in  Africa  by  forcing  Abd-ol-Kader  to  surrender 
in  1847.  He  had  I^en  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  from  the  Department  of  the  Sarthe 
the  previous  year  and  waa  reelected  after  his 
return  from  Algeria.  In  the  Thiers  ministry, 
which  Louis  Philippe  called  to  office  on  Feb.  24, 
1848,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  avert  hia  impending 
downfall,  Lamortci^e  was  made  Minister  of 
War.  Upon  the  abdication  of  the  King  he 
sought  to  proclaim  the  Duchess  of  Orl^ians  as 
R^nt,  but  was  caught  in  the  fire  pt^the  bar- 
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ri cades  and  narrowly  escaped  with  hU  life  when 

the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  commanded  the 
attack  on  the  barricades  during  the  June  insur- 
rection and  suppressed  the  uprisings  of  the  So- 
cialists, He  was  Minister  of  War  during  the 
government  of  General  C^vaignac  and  in  1849 
wasi  Bent  by  Odilon  Burrot  on  an  important 
diplomatic  mission  to  Ruasla.  He  attached  him- 
self to  the  Republican  party  in  the  Lc^slative 
Chamber  after  his  return,  being  a  very  decided 
opponent  of  the  schemes  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He 
was  arrested  on  the  occasion  of  the  coup  d'etat 
of  Dec.  2,  1851,  and  was  at  flrst  imprisoned  in 
Ham  and  afterward  exiled,  not  being  allowed  to 
return  until  18S7.  During  his  exile,  which  he 
spent  in  Germany,  Belmum,  and  Inland,  he 
became  a  devout  Catholic  and  in  1860  was  ap- 
pointed by  PiuB  IX  commander  of  the  papal 
troops.  He  organized  an  army  of  young  CaUio- 
lie  devotees  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
holy  see  from  the  hateful  progress  of  "revolu- 
tion," and  indirectly  to  restore  the  temporal 
power  to  the  Pope.  He  was,  however,  compelled 
to  surrender  his  whole  force  to  the  Sardinian 
general  Cialdini  at  Ancona,  after  having  been 
defeated  at  Castelfldardo,  Sept.  18,  1860.  He  re< 
turned  to  France  and  died  near  Amiens,  Sept. 
11.  1865.  Consult:  £.  Keller,  Le  g6n4ral  Lamo' 
riciire  (Paris,  1891) ;  Raatoul,  L0  giniral  Lamo- 
riciire  (ib.,  1894);  Flornon,  Lamorioi^  (ilL, 
1903). 

IiAUOBMAINl,  VSfmtT-mVnt,  Wxlhelu  Geb- 
UAiN  (1S70-164S).  An  Austrian  Jesuit,  bom 
at  La  Moire  Mennie,  a  village  near  Luxonburg. 
He  joined  the  Jesuits  in  1690  at  Brtinn.  In 
1696  he  was  ordained  priest,  in  1623  he  became 
rector  of  tiie  Vienna  CoU^,  and  next  year  he 
was  made  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  He  published  Ferdinandi  11  Virtutea 
(1637),  which  appeared  in  the  following  year 
under  the  title  of  Idea  Principie  Chri$tiani. 
His  correspondence  with  Emperor  Ferdinand  and 
his  family  was  published  by  Dudik  (1S7U). 

ItA  HOB^SA.  A  game  placed  by  the  ancient 
Romans  and  the  modern  Italians.  It  calls  for 
two  players.  These  stand  opposite  each  other, 
holding  their  closed  ri|^t  hands  before  them. 
Each  then  flings  out  his  right  hand,  with  one 
or  more  fingers  open  (the  other  fingers  are 
shut  up  in  the  palm) ;  at  the  same  time  he  calls 
out  a  number,  hoping  that  this  number  will  give 
correctly  the  total  of  fingers  displayed  by  his 
adversary  and  himself  combined.  If  both  players 
strike  the  right  total,  or  if  neither  strikes  it, 
no  point  is  scored;  if  only  one  player  cries  out 
the  total  correctly,  he  scores  a  point.  Five 

glints,  or  less  often  10  points,  constitute  a  game, 
ach  player  marks  his  score  on  his  left  hand, 
which  he  keeps  rigidly  upright,  level  with  his 
shoulder,  with  one  linger  extended  for  each 
point  of  his  score.  The  modern  Italians  are 
passionately  devoted  to  the  game  and  play  it 
for  stakes  of  wine,  money,  etc.  At  first  the  arm 
is  raised  above  the  head  and  brought  sharply 
down,  the  fingers  opening  as  the  arm  descends; 
as  the  players  warm  to  their  work,  however, 
they  keep  their  ri^t  hands  opposite  their  breasts 
and  open  and  close  their  fingers  with  speed  that 
only  the  expert  eye  can  f^low.  Tlie  Romans 
called  the  game,  from  the  sudden  opening  of  the 
fingers,  tnicare  digitis  (to  flash  with  the  fingers). 
Since  one  can  cheat  easily  at  the  game,  bv  hold- 
ing a  finger,  especially  the  thumb,  oniy  half 
extended,  to  open  or  close  it  later  as  will  suit 
his  purpose  or  by  lying  about  the  position  of  the 


finger,  the  Romans,  in  seeking  to  describe  a  man 
as  exceptionally  honest,  declared  that  one  could 
"flash  fingers  with  him  in  the  dark."  Consult 
W.  W.  Story,  Roba  di  Roma  (8th  ed.,  Boston, 
1887). 

IiA  KOTTB,  Ik  mOt,  Antoenb  Houdab  dk 
(1078-1731).  A  Froich  author  and  critic,  bom 
in  Paris.  His  first  work,  a  ciHDedy,  Leg  ori- 
ginauai  (1693),  was  a  failure;  but  he  continued 
to  produce  operas,  ballets,  and  tr^edies,  one  of 
which,  In^  de  Castro  (1723),  was  successful 
for  many  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Acad- 
emy in  1716  and  two  years-  afterward  became 
blind.  His  Reflexions  sur  la  critique  (1715) 
has  some  value.  One  edition  of  his  works  ap- 
peared in  1764,  (Buvre*  cAoistes  in  1811,  (Envret 
de  thmre  in  1730,  and  Lettres  in  1754.  He  was 
a  diampion  of  the  modems  in  the  controversy  of 
the  ancients  and  the  modems. 

LA  UOTTE  FOUQtr£,  1&  tGGTkif,  Fbie- 
DBICH  Heinbtch  Kabl,  Babon  db  (1777-1843). 
A  German  Romantic  novelist  and  poet,  best 
known  as  the  author  of  Undine,  a  classic  of 
romanticism.  He  was  bom  in  Brandenburg, 
served  in  the  Prussian  army  from  1794  to  1803 
and  in  1813,  and  spmt  Uie  rest  of  his  life 
chiefly  on  his  estate  in  Nennhausen  and  at  Halle, 
where  from  1831  to  1842  he  lectured  on  modern 
history  and  poetry,  attacking  modem  tendenciea. 
He  died  in  Berlin.  At  first  he  imitated  Spanish 
poets,  and  then  Norse  legend  and  Old  German 
poetry  attracted  him.  In  1808  he  published 
Sigurd  der  8chlangent6ter,  the  first  of  three 

Eoetic  dramas  based  on  the  Nibelungenaage. 
a.  1811  came  the  beautiful  fairy  tale  Undine, 
followed  by  the  very  popular  romance  of  chivalry 
Der  Zauherring  (1813),  Bintram  und  Mine  Ge- 
fahrten  (1814),  Die  Fahrten  Thiodolfe  det  It- 
landera  (1815),  which  Fouqu^  regarded  as  his 
best  work,  the  historical  epic  Bertrand  du  Oitea- 
din  (1821),  and  several  volumes  of  poems.  In 
1840  he  published  an  autobiography.  His  nu- 
merous later  writings  added  nothing  to  his  repu- 
tation. His  selected  works  (12  vols.,  1841) 
contain  little  of  import  save  what  has  been 
translated  into  English — The  Enchanted  Ring, 
Sintram,  A$lauga's  Knight,  and  the  exquisite 
Undine.  A  pi^ssionate  medisevalist,  he  fought 
bitterly  and  vainly  against  the  new  ideals  in 
life  and  literature.  Consult  "Biographical  No- 
tice of  La  Motte  Fouqu£,"  in  Thomas  Carlyle, 
German  Romance,  voA.  i  (London,  1841),  and 
K.  Wenger,  Historisohe  Romane  deutsohe  Ro- 
mantiker  (Bern,  1906). 
IiA  XOTTE-aXTYOlff.    See  avTON,  Jeanne 

HaBIE  BoDVm  DE  LA  MOTTE. 

LA  KOXTE-VALOIS,  t&IwS'.  Jeanne  db 
Luz  DB  Qtam-'SAui,  Cohtbbbb  vm  (1756-01). 
A  French  adventuress.  See  Diauond  Nbckucx, 

The  Affaib  of  the. 

LAHOUBEUZ,  WmlStffr^,  Chables  (1834- 
99).  A  French  violinist  and  conductor,  born  in 
Bordeaux.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory and  won  the  first  prize  for  violin  in  1854. 
He  afterward  played  flrst  violin  at  the  OpAra 
and  founded  a  societr  for  chamber  music.  In 
1873  he  organized  the  Society  de  I'Hannonie 
Sacrte,  which  in  1876  gave  the  flrst  performance 
of  the  Messiah  in  Paris.  In  1876  he  became 
assistant  conductor  and  in  1878  first  conductor 
at  the  Op€ra.  In  1880  he  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  inauguration  of  the 
Nouveaux  Concerts  in  1881  (later  better  known 
as  the  Concerts  Lamourew)  was  a  continuation 
of  the  work  begun  by  Colonne.   Many  new  con- 
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pomn,  particularly  Wagner,  had  tiieir  first  bear- 
ing in  Vrance  at  these  ctmcerts.  He  produced 
the  operas  Lohengrin  and  Tristan  vnd  Isolde  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris  and  proved  himself  a 
good  interpreter  of  German  music,  lie  died  in 
Paris.  After  his  death  bis  son-in-law  Chevillard 
(q.v.)  continued  the  Concerts  Lamoureux,  which 
still  are  among  the  most  important  musical 
events  of  Paris. 

LAJCP  (from  Fr.  lampe,  Lat.  lampaa,  Gk. 
Xa/in-dt,  lampas,  torch,  from  Xinrtiw,  lampein,  to 
shine).  Any  artificial  light  source,  but  eape-' 
daily  a  single  movable  unit.  The  earliest  and 
most  primitive   lamps  were  burning  brands 

filucked  from  the  camp  fire,  and  coals  nursed 
nto  flame  in  a  brazier.  Then  came  torches  of 
resinous  wood,  often  consisting  of  several  twigs 
or  splinters  bound  fast  together  and  saturated 
with  fat  or  oil.  A  little  later  was  discovered 
the  art  of  making  candles.  When  the  top  of 
the  candlewidc  is  lighted,  the  flame  melts  the 
wax  or  tallow  nearest  and,  heating  it  until  it 
bursts  into  Same,  develops  a  much  more  power- 
ful light  than  the  wick  alone  could  give.  About 
the  same  time  came  flat  open  vessels  of  stone, 
clay,  bone,  or  shell  (sometimes  the  skulls  of 
animals)  burning  fat;  and  later  shallow  lamps 
of  stone  or  clay  or  metal  containing  oil  in  a 
covered  reaeiroir,  from  wliich  it  is  drawn  by 
capillary  attraction  through  a  small  hole  to  the 
tip  of  an  ignited  wick.  Such  lamps  were  called 
lychna  by  the  Greeks  and  lucerne  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  ruina  of  Greek  and  Roman  cities,  especially 
from  the  excavations  of  Tarsus,  Pompeii,  and 
Herculaneum.  The  principle  in  all  is  the  same. 
At  flrst  the  lucerrtce  were  made  of  unglazed  pot- 
tery and  with  only  one  wick  hole,  but  better 
material  and  more  elaborate  forms  succeeded, 
and  the  light-giving  power  was  increased  by  in- 
creasing  the  number  of  outlets  and  wicks.  The 
wicks  were  generally  made  of  flax  tow;  less  often 
of  rushes  and  other  vegetable  fibres. 

Among  the  northern  tribes,  especially  those 
living  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  the  lack 
of  olive  and  other  vegetable  oils  made  the  use 
of  fat  compulsory,  except  on  the  sea,  where  seal 
and  whale  oil  were  plentiful.  Small  open  stone 
pots,  afterward  superseded  by  metal,  were  partly 
filled  witK  grease,  and  a  wick  was  thrust  down 
through  the  middle,  which,  being  lighted,  con- 
sumed the  fat  as  it  melted.  Stone  cups  of  this 
kind  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  Scotland  and 
other  parts  of  Europe;  in  principle  they  are  the 
same  as  the  padelle,  used  in  Italian  illumina- 
tions, and  the  old  grease  pots  which  once  formed 
the  footlights  of  theatres.  The  £skimo  shape 
square  boxes  of  floapstone  and  use  tiiem  in  the 
same  way. 

No  great  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of 
lamps  took  place  until  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  ancient  small 
round  wicks  were  replaced  by  large  fiat  woven 
ones  that  were  inclosed  between  the  flame  and 
the  oil  in  a  metal  casing  and  were  adjusted  by 
a  spur  wheel  that  forced  them  up  or  down,  thus 
re;^lating  the  flame  easily  and  quickly  and  pro- 
moting letter  combustion.  The  Swiss  chemist 
Argand  (q.v.)  substituted  for  the  fiat  wick  a 
tubular  one  between  two  metal  cylinders,  the 
inner  of  which  extended  down  through  the  base 
of  the  oil  reservoir  and  thus  provided  internal 
draft.  But  the  epoch-making  discovery  that 
transformed  the  whole  method  of  oil  lighting 
and,  as  regards  the  art  of  illumination,  pushed 


the  world  forward  thousands  of  years  was  a4i- 
cidental.  One  of  Argand's  workmen,  in  heating 
a  bottle  over  the  open  fiame,  cracked  off  the 
bottom  and  held  the  remainder  over  the  flame 
so  that  it  acted  like  a  chimney.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  notice  that  the  flame  at  once  burned 
more  brilliantly  and  more  steadily.  This  acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  glass  lamp  chimney  re- 
nuiined  unparalleled  in  importance  in  the  field 
of  artificial  illumination  until  tlie  recent  discov- 
ery and  development  of  the  electric  lamp. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  a  result  of  the  development  of  oil  wells 
in  the  United  States  (see  Petboleuu),  kerosene 
began  to  take  the  place  of  whale,  lard,  olive, 
and  other  oils,  until  now  the  improved  kerosene 
lamp  is  used  throughout  the  world  by  semi- 
civilized  as  well  as  civilized  nations.  T)ie  lamps 
that  came  over  with  the  Pilgrims  on  the  May- 
flower were  Dutch  and  went  by  the  name  of 
"Betty  lamps."  They  are  of  iron,  some  forged 
and  some  cast,  and  also  of  brass.  They  are 
shaped  like  a  pear,  but  flat  on  top  and  bottom. 
The  earliest  form  was  known  as  the  "open 
Betty,"  or  slot  lamp.  This  was  succeeded  by 
the  Betty  with  a  hinged  lid.  The  wick  support 
was  a  email  half-round  metal  bar  fastened  at 
the  lower  end  to  the  inside  Ixtttom  of  the  lamp. 
There  waa  a  handle  at  the  back,  attached  by  a 
link  to  a  pointed  bo<^  that  held  the  lamp  sus- 
pended from  the  hi^  back  of  a  chair,  or  from 
a  crevice  between  the  great  stones  framing  the 
fireplace.  All  lamps  used  in  New  England  were 
imported  until  IflSO,  when  a  tinsmith  of  New- 
burj'port,  Mass.,  began  the  manufacture  of  "New- 
buryport  Bettys."  An  early  maker  of  pewter 
lamps  and  candlesticks  was  Richard  Graves,  of 
Salon,  Mass.  Another  was  Henry  Shrimpton, 
of  Boston,  whose  work  is  distinguished  for 


LAMP. 

Section  of  Rocheeter  lamp,  Hhowing  central-draft  burner. 

beauty  and  artistic  perfection.  Americana  who 
helped  to  improve  the  lamp  were  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Benjamin  Thompson,  better  known 
as  Count  Sumford.  A  modification  of  the  cen- 
tral-draft burner  is  the  student  lamp,  in  which 
the  oil  reservoir  is  above  the  burner,  5  or  6 
inches  away,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  tube, 
through  which  the  fiow  of  oil  under  S>'"'Vi^ 
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pressure  is  autmnatically  so  r^^lated  that  only 
as  miich  reaches  the  wick  as  is  needed  for  con- 
sumption. These  lajups  give  out  less  heat  than 
the  ordinary  central-^aft  burner.  For  electric 
and  ^[aa  lamps  and  the  art  and  science  of 
ilhimmation,  see  E^.boibig  Liobtino;  Light- 
house; Safett  Lajop;  Oa8,  Illuminating, 
etc.,  burnexs. 

Bibliogpitiphy.  Count  Bumford,  Manage- 
ment of  Light  in  Illumination  (London,  1812)  ; 
H.  C.  Bolton,  Legends  of  Sepulchral  and  Per- 
petual Lamps  (ib.,  1879);  A.  M.  A.  H£ron  de 
VillefoBse,  "Lamps  romaine  avec  l^nde  explica- 
tive," in  Pari*  Institut,  Aoad^te  dea  Intetip- 
tfona  et  BeUet-Lettreg,  Monuments  et  Jf^moirea, 
vol.  ii  (Paris,  1805);  William  Hough,  Lamps 
of  the  Esquimo  (Washington,  1896);  C.  A.  Q. 
Norton,  "Light  and  Lamps  of  Early  New  Eng- 
land," in  the  Connecticut  Magazine  (Hartford, 
1903--O4)  ;  Anon.,  Comment  discemer  lea  stgles 
ensmgn4  par  I'image:  Le  /ummatre  tranafotma- 
tions  progressives  du  ler  au  19e  siicle  (Paris, 
1906) ;  Waldemar  Deonna,  "Les  lampes  antiques 
trouT^es  k  D6la8,"  in  BtUletin  de  Correspof^ance 
HelMnique,  vol.  xxxil  (ib.,  1008) ;  A,  H.  Sayce, 
"Origin  of  the  Oredc  Lamp,"  in  HUprecht  An- 
niversary Volume  (Leipzig,  1900);  H.  B.  Wal- 
ters, compiler.  Catalogue  of  Oreek  and  Roman 
Lamps  in  the  British  Museum  (London,  1914). 
See  Elbctbic  LiQHTiito;  Petroleuh. 

LAMFAD'EFHOOIIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xa^- 
wadTji^pla,  a  bearing  of  torches,  from  X^tos, 
lampaa,  a  torch,  and  ^pny,  pherein,  to  carry). 
A  torch  race,  such  as  was  fadd  in  many  plaices 
in  the  Oreek  world  in  honor  of  Tarious  divini' 
ties.  At  Athens  we  know  of  important  torch 
races  in  honor  of  Prometheus,  Hephsstus, 
Athena,  Pan,  and  Artemis  Bendis,  a  Thracian 
goddess.  The  latter  was  held  in  the  Pireus,  and 
the  contestants  were  mounted.  The  race  seems 
to  have  originated  in  honor  of  Prometheus 
(q.v.)  and  his  gift  of  fire  to  mankind.  At  the 
festival  of  Prometheus  the  course  was  from  his 
altar  at  the  Academy  (q.v.)  to  the  Dipylon 
Gate  (q.v.)-  At  other  festivals  the  start  was  at 
the  altar  of  Eros,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but 
the  goal  is  not  certain.  Two  kinds  of  torch  race 
on  foot  seem  to  be  described.  One  was  a  sort  of 
relay  race,  where  the  torches  were  passed  from 
one  runner  to  another,  and  the  band  whose 
lighted  torch  first  reached  the  goal  was  the 
victor.  The  other  was  a  race  between  individ- 
uals, each  of  whom  strove  to  bring  his  lighted 
torch  to  the  goal.  If  the  torch  was  extinguished, 
the  runner  was  disqualified.  The  torches  seem 
to  have  been  of  wax  and  were  provided  with  a 
handle  and  shield  to  protect  the  hand.  The 
torch  races  were  held  at  night.  In  some  races 
the  runners  carried  also  shields  on  the  left  arm, 
as  in  the  race  in  armor.  The  race  was  regarded 
as  a  severe  test  requiring  careful  training.  In 
addition  to  the  handbooks  and  dictionaries  of 
classical  antiquities,  consult  the  careful  study 
hy  Sterrett,  in  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
vol.  xxii  ( Baltimore,  1901 ) ,  and  Gardiner,  Oreek 
Athletic  Sports  and  Festivals,  especiaUy  pp. 
292-293  (London,  1910). 

LAM'PAS.  The  name  commonly  given  to  a 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
hard  palate  aad  projecting  in  a  more  or  less 
prominent  ridge  immediately  behind  the  horse's 
upper  incisor  teeth.  This  swelling  is  entirely 
natural  and  occurs  in  every  healthy  horse.  It  is 
usually  seen  in  young  horses  during  the  period  of 
shedding  ^e  teeth.  As  a  direct  treatment  sll^^t 


scarification  is  the  most  that  will  be  required. 
The  remedy  in  common  use  is  to  apply  an  astrin- 
gent wash  of  alum  water.  The  practice  of  burn- 
ing the  lampas  is  very  severely  condemned. 

TiAlTPASAS,  l&m-pfts'as.  A  town  and  the 
county  seat  of  Lampasas  Co.,  Tex.,  60  inilee 
(direct)  north  by  west  of  Austin,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Lampasas  RiVer  and  on  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado, and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  the  Houston  and  Texaa  Central 
(Map:  Texas,  C  4).  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  cotton,  grain,  wool,  hides,  agricultural  prod- 
uce, live  stock,  pecans,  poultry,  and  ^gs,  and 
its  industries  are  represented  by  cotton  ^ns, 
flour  mills,  wagon  shops,  etc.  Sulphur  springs 
have  given  the  locality  considerable  popularity 
as  a  health  resort,  and  the  town  contains  a  pub- 
lic library  and  two  large  parks.  The  water 
works  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Fop., 
1000,  2107;  19i0,  2119.' 

I.  A  TffyBLAOK'.  Soot,  produced  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
various  materials,  such  as  coal  tar  or  wood  tar, 
pitch,  petroleum,  rosin,  etc  These  substances 
are  burned  in  a  fireplace,  the  dense  smoke  pass- 
ing through  a  long  lu-ickwork  flue  into  tJie  cham- 
bers where  the  soot  collects.  The  finest  quality 
of  lampblack  is  deposited  in  the  last  of  these 
chambers.  This  portion  of  the  soot  may  be  used 
directly  for  making  printers'  ink  and  for  similar 
purposes,  but  to  render  it  fit  for  making  water 
colors  tiie  lampblack  must  be  subjected  to  a 
process  of  purification.  This  may  be  effected 
OT  digesting  the  soot  with  hot  sulphuric  acid, 
then  washing  with  water.  According  to  the 
German  method,  the  cooled  soot  is  deposited  on 
woolen  cloths  hung  in  the  condensing  chambers. 
By  shaking  or  beating  the  fabric  the  pigment  is 
easily  detached. 

T.AM^EB,  EEL,  or  LAM^EBN.  See  Lav- 
prey. 

T.AlVrPEBTI,  Um-per'ti.  Fbancesco  (1813- 
OS).  A  famous  Italian  singing  master,  bom  at 
Savona.   He  studied  piano  abd  harmony  at  the 

conservatory  in  Milan.  While  director  of  the 
theatre  at  Lodi,  he  made  a  practice  of  culti- 
vating any  fine  natural  voices  that  he  chanced 
to  find  and  engaging  them  for  his  theatre.  In 
this  way  he  trained  an  astonishing  number  of 
singers  who  rose  to  great  prominence  and  car- 
ried their  teacher's  name  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  singing  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  where  he 
remained  for  25  years.  He  resigned  in  1875  snd 
until  his  death  devoted  all  his  time  to  private 
pupils,  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  essentials  of  his  method  he  em- 
bodied in  a  treatise,  which  was  published  in  an 
English  translation  by  J.  C.  Griffith  under  the 
title  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Singing  (1876). 
Among  his  most  famous  pupils  were  Campanini, 
Mariani,  Galli,  Aogeleri,  Cruvelli,  Albani,  Sem- 
brich,  ArtOt. 

LAUFETEB  (l&m'p«-ter)  ^SBSBBJOX. 
See  Aqapemose. 

LAlEFXiaUT'EB,  THE.  A  novel  by  Blaria 
Susanna  Cummins  (1854). 

LAMPTtAN,  Archibald  (1861-99).  A 
Canadian  poet,  bom  at  Morpeth,  Ontario,  Nov. 
17,  1861,  He  was  descended  from  a  German 
family  of  Loyalists  who  emigrated  from  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  outbreak  m  the  Revolution. 
After  graduating  from  Trinity  Coll^,  Toronto 
(1882),  he  tau^t  school  for  a  few  months  and 
thna  entered  the  government  post  office  at  Ot- 
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tawa.  His  published  voliuoes  comprise  Among 
the  Millet,  and  Other  Poetna  (1888)  and  Lyrics 
of  Earth  {1S&5).  Lampman  died  at  Ottawa, 
Feb.  10,  1899.  CooBult  the  Poema,  edited  with 
a  memoir  by  D.  C.  Scott  (Toronto,  1900). 

IiAUFONO,  lim-pflng'.  A  Malay  people  of 
somewhat  mixed  blood,  inhabiting  Boutliern  Su- 
matra. The  I^ampong  have  developed  in  a  high 
form  the  Malayan  village  eystem  and  are  other- 
wise noteworthy  from  a  sociological  point  of 
view.  They  are  said  to  be  very  faithful  in 
marriage. 

IiAJCFOOlT'  (Fr,  lampon,  from  lampona,  first 

person  pi.  of  tamper,  to  drink,  from  OF.  tapper, 
taper,  from  AS.  lapian.  Eng.  lap;  connected  with 
Icel.  tepja,  OIIG.  lajfan,  Lat.  lambere,  to  lick, 
connected  with  Jjat.  labium,  Pcrs.  lab,  lip).  A, 
term  applied  to  any  stinging  satire  written  with 
a  direct  purpose  to  vex,  reproach,  or  abuse  par- 
ticular individuals,  as  distinguished  from  satire 
directed  against  vice  and  folly.  Its  use  probably 
arose  from  a  tendency  of  drinking  songs  to  give 
a  free  rein  to  personal  abuse  or  satire. 

LAMPBECHT,  mm'pr6Kt,  Karl  (1856- 
1915).  A  German  historian,  born  at  .lessen  and  ' 
educated  at  GJlttingen,  Leipzig,  and  Munich.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Bonn,  in 
1890  at  Marburg,  and  in  1891  at  Leipzig.  Dur- 
ing 1910-11  he  was  rector  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  He  received  honorary  degrees  from  Co- 
lumbia, the  University  of  Christiania,  and  St. 
Andrews.  His  works  include:  Beitrage  zur  Oe- 
achichte  des  franzdaiachen  Wirtachaftslebena  im 
elften  Jakrhitndert  (1878);  Deutschea  Wirt- 
schaftsleben  im  Mittelalter  (188C);  Die  ro- 
mische  Frage  von  Kiinig  Pipin  bia  auf  Kaiser 
Ludioig  den  Frommen  (1889);  Die  kulturhiato- 
rische  Methode  (1900)  ;  and,  after  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  What  ia  History?  (1905)  and 
Amerioana  (190S).  He  founded  in  1882  Die 
weatdeutaehe  Zeitachrift  fur  Oeaehichte  und 
Kunst  and  after  1904  was  in  charge  of  Heeren 
and  Ukert's  AUgemeine  Staatengeschichte.  By 
all  means  his  most  famous  work  is  his  Deutsche 
Geachichte-  (13  vols.,  1891-3908),  which  made 
him  the  chief  exponent  of  the  so-called  Kultur- 
geschichte.  In  opposition  to  the  orthodox  polit- 
ical historians,  of  the  type  of  Ranke,  Lamprecht 
believes  that  the  historian's  chief  task  is  to 
trace  the  unfolding  of  what  he  calls  the  "social 
soul,"  and  that  the  modern  science  of  history 
is  primarily  social-psychological  and  not  exclu- 
sively political.  Although  his  Uiatory  of  Ger- 
many  is  epoch-making,  it  has  excited  great  op- 
position among  other  historians,  and  the  extent 
of  the  Lamprecht  literature  is  immense.  His 
chief  exponent  has  been  Dietrich  SchUfer.  Al- 
though his  work  is  deficient  on  the  personal,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  political  sides,  he  is  probably 
the  most  famous  Qerman  historian  of  his  time. 
The  University  of  Leipzig  established  for  him 
an  Historical  Institute,  with  facilities  unrivaled 
in  Europe.  Consult  Gooch,  Biatory  and  Histo- 
rians of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Ix>ndon,  1913). 

LAMPRECHT  THE  FKIEST.  A  Frankisli 
poet.  Little  is  known  of  liis  life.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  Middle  Frankish  epic  known  as  the 
Aleicandertied,  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
made  up  of  every  incident,  legendary  or  histori- 
cid,  that  he  conld  collect.  In  it  ^exander  re- 
lates many  strange  adventures.  It  was  vrrittcu 
about  1130  and  is  based  on  a  French  original 
by  Aubnf  de  Besancon  and  a  Latin  prose  ver- 
sion. The  Alexanderlied  was  published  by 
Diemer,  Massmann,  and  by  Weismann  (with  a 
Vol.  XIII.— 33 


translation,  in  1850,  Frankfort-on-the-Main) . 
There  is  also  a  modern  High  German  version 
by  Ottmann  in  Hendel's  Bibliothck  der  Oeaamt' 
litteratur  (Halle.  1808). 

LAMTBET  (OF.,  Fr.  t-amproie,  It.  lam- 
preda,  from  ML.  lampreda,  lampetra,  lamprey, 
from  Lat.  lambere,  to  lick  +  petra,  rock;  in  al- 
lusion to  the  fish's  habit  of  attaching  itself  to 
rocks  by  its  suctorial  mouth).  An  eetlike  ani- 
mal of  the  family  Petromyzontidee,  of  tlie  class 
Cyclostomata  or  round-mouth  eels.  Lampreys, 
or  lampems,  are  characterized  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  circular  mouth  formed  for  suck- 
ing instead  of  true  jaws.  T!iey  are  eel-shaped 
and  have  no  scales.  There  are  seven  roundish 
gill  orifices  on  each  side,  through  which  the 
water  is  expelled,  thus  efi'ecting  respiration. 
They  attach  themselves  to  stones  and  other  ob- 
jects by  their  sucker  mouths,  and  also  to  fishes, 
from  which  they  scrape  the  fiesh  by  their  rasp- 
ing teeth.  They  will  also  eat  other  small  ani- 
mab  or  even  dead  matter.  There  are  7  genera 
and  about  15  species.  Lampreys  generally  as- 
cend rivers  or  brooks  at  the  spawning  season, 
and  afterward  many  of  the  individuals  die.  The 
lampreys  undergo  a  metamorpiiosis,  tlie  young 
differing  from  the  adult  in  the  rudimentary 
eyes,  absence  of  teetli,  larger  brain,  and  other 
structural  characters.  These  larval  forms  have 
been  described  as  different  genera.  No  tm- 
doubted  fossil  remains  of  lampreys  are  known; 
they  have  no  hard  structures  except  the  "teeth" 
to  be  preserved.  Tlie  common  marine  or  "great- 
sea"  lamprey  {Petromj/eon  mortfiu*)  occurs  bi 
both  Europe  and  America  and  attains  a  length 


THE  ORKAT  BEA  LAUPRBV. 


1.  Outline  of  the  animal.  2.  Sucking  moutb;  a,  nurtorial 
buooal  teeth;  mx,  maxUlnry  tooth:  t.  lincual  tootii;  «^ 
mandibular  tooth.  3.  LiaicitucUnal  Kction  of  mouth  and 
throat. 

of  3  feet.  The  small  lamprey  common  in  the 
lakes  and  streams  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is 
Ichthyomyzon  concolor.  Another  species,  com- 
mon in  Europe,  is  l>ampetra  fluviatilia.  The 
lampreys  are  highly  regarded  as  food  by  some 
people.  For  an  extended  description  of  their 
structure  and  habits,  consult  Goodo,  Fishery 
Industries,  sec.  i  (Washington,  1884) .  See 
Plate  of  Lampbeys  and  Doorian. 

LAUPBUyiUS,  .^Lius.  A  Latin  historian 
and  biographer,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Dio- 
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cletian  and  Conatantine  the  Great.  He  was 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptores  HiatoritE 
AugustCB  (see  Augusta:)  Hibtobt),  in  which 
his  name  is  prefixed  to  the  lives  of  Coramodua, 
Antoninus,  Diftdumenianus,  Elagabalua,  and 
Alexander  Severus.  According  to  some  authori- 
ties, he  also  contributed  the  bit^aphies  of 
IforeoB  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  Pertinax,  AI- 
binus,  and  Macrinua.  Consult  Peter's  text  of 
the  ScHptorea  Hi8tori(E  Auguatce  (Leipzig, 
1884)  and  the  English  translation  by  Bernard 
(London,  1740)  ;  also  Schanz,  Geschichte  der 
romiachen  Litteraturf  vol.  iv  (2d  ed.,  Munich, 
1914). 

LAMPT5ACUS  (lat.,  from  Ok.  Ad^i^ctKoi, 
Latnpaatcoa)  (the  modem  Lapsaki).  An  ancient 
city  of  Mysia,  situated  on  the  Hellespont,  where  • 
it  begins  to  widen  into  the  Propontis.  It  was 
settled  by  colonists  from  Phoctea  and  Miletus 
and  passed  from  the  Persian  domination  to 
Athene  after  the  battle  of  Mjcale  (479  B.C.).  It 
was  a  flourishing  city  in  later  Greek  times  and 
under  the  Romans  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
centre  of  the  worship  of  Priapue  (q.v.). 

liAJfP  SHELL.  A  brachiopod.  See  Brachi- 

OPODA. 

LAMPYHIDiS:.    See  Firsply. 

LAUSDOBF,  lams'dOrf  (or  Laubsdobf)  , 
Vladimib  Nikocaevitch,  Count  (1837-1907).  A 
Russian  statesman,  of  an  old  noble  family.  Edu- 
cated at  the  Alexander  Lyceum  in  St  Petersburg 
(Petrograd),  upon  graduation  he  entered  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  While  Count  Mnra- 
vier  was  head  of  this  department,  Larosdorf  was 
AHistant  Minister,  and  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister upon  Muraviev'e  death  in  1000.  In  this 
ofBce  he  took  an  active  part  in  drawing  up  the 
Peking  Treaty  of  1900,  by  which  China  had  to 
pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  which  r^;ulated  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Later 
he  endeavored  to  prevent  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan — all  through  1903  he  was  carrying 
on  diplomatic  n^otiations  with  Japan  in  an 
effort  to  settle  the  Manchurian  question,  but 
with  no  success.  When,  Oct.  25,  1904,  the 
Rusaian  fleet  flred  by  mistake  on  the  British 
Ashing  fleet  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  Lamsdorf  was 
instrumental  in  securing  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  affair.   He  resigned  in  1906. 

LAKSON-SCBIBNEB,  Fbakk.  See  Scbib- 
mat,  Fbank  Lauson-. 

LAinrS.    See  LjESTBTOONBS;  Lauia,  2. 

LAHUTS,  la'mvts.  A  people  of  Tungus 
stock,  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  in  part  of  northern  Kamchatka  and 
the  country  to  the  west.  They  are  the  maritime 
division  of  the  Tungus.  The  Lamuta  came 
into  contact  with  the  Kuasiana  in  the  aeven- 
teenth  century,  and  their  village  life  has  been 
much  affected.  Consult:  Hieckisch,  Die  Tun- 
guaen  (St.  Petersburg,  1872) ;  Mttller,  Vnter 
Tunguaen  und  Jakuten  (Leipzig,  1882);  Olssuf- 
jev,  "Der  Anadyr-Bezirk,"  in  Petermamu  Hit- 
teilungen  for  1899  (Gotha) ;  Bogoras,  "The 
Chukchi  of  Northeastern  Aaia,"  in  the  American 
Anthropologiat  (New  York,  1901). 

LAMT,  Ift'mft',  Bebnabd  (1640-1715).  A 
French  oratorian.  He  waa  born  in  Le  Mans, 
entered  the  Oratory  in  Paris  ( 1 658 ) ,  became 
professor  of  philoaophy  in  Saumur  ( 1671 } ,  waa 
deposed  for  advocating  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
(1676),  and  removed  to  Grenoble,  where  ho 
taught  in  the  seminary  till  1686.  Later  he  taught 
in  Paris,  ^ving  fallen  into  difficulties  becsuse 


he  had  ventured  to  publish  a  book  without 
proper  permission,  he  removed  to  Rouen  (1690) 
and  there  died  Jan.  29,  1715.  His  fame  rests 
upon  several  valuable  publications:  L'Art  df 
parler   <167&) ;   Apparatus  ad   Biblica  Baera 

(1686;  Fr.  trans.,  1697,  1700;  Eng.  trans., 
I^ndon,  1723) ;  a  Gospel  harmony  (168!)) ; 
Trait^-  hiator^ue  de  I'ancicnne  P&que  dea  Jnifa 
and  its  aequel  (1693);  a  very  elaborate  30 
yoars'  study,  De  Tahcmactilo  Fcedcria,  de  Sancta 
Civitate  Jeruaalem  et  de-  Templo  (1720,  with 
life  by  Deawold). 

LAJfT,  Etiennb  Mabik  Victob  (1845- 
lOlSf).  A  French  author,  bom  in  Cize,  Jura. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Coll^^  Stanislas  and 
became  a  doctor  of  law  in  1870.  From  1871  to 
1881  he  waa  a  deputy  from  his  native  depart- 
ment, Jura,  and  his  earlier  writings  were  politi- 
cal and  historical.  In  the  House  of  Deputies 
be  waa  a  member  of  the  Left,  but  he  broke  with 
his  party  and  became  a  clerical  reactionary, 
writing  for  the  Oauloia  and  the  Correapondant. 
In  lOOfi  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  1013  he  succeeded  Thureau-Dangln  as  its 
perpetual  secretary.  Among  Lamy's  works  are: 
J>c  tiers  parti  (1868) ;  L*Arm4e  et  la  demooratie 

(1880);  La  France  du  Levant  (1898);  Etude* 
aur  le  aecond  empire  (1895) ;  La  femme  de  de- 
main  (1809) ;  an  edition  of  the  memoirs  of 
Airaee  de  Coigny  (1900);  T^moina  de  jours 
paaa^a  (1009,  1913) ;  Au  aervice  dea  idiea  et  dea 
lettrca  (1909);  Quelquea  ceuvrea  et  guelquea 
oeuvriera  (1010,  1913). 
LAITAI.  See  Hawaiian  Islands. 
LAN'ABE.  The  county  town  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  a  royal,  municipal,  and  police  burgh 
on  the  Clyde,  32  miles  southeast  of  Glasgow 

(Map:  Scotland,  E  4).  It  manufactures  nails, 
oil,  cotton  goods,  textiles,  and  shoes.  It  has 
Roman  and  feudal  remains.  Here,  in  978,  Ken- 
neth II  aasembled  a  parliament,  and  in  a  niche 
of  tile  church  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Wallace, 
of  whose  early  exploits  Lanark  was  the  scene. 
Pop.,  IflOl,  8440;  1911,  5900.  The  Falls  of  the 
Clyde  are  near  the  town,  and  a  mile  fo  the  south 
lies  the  manufacturing  village  of  New  Lanark 

(pop.,  973),  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Robert 
Owen's  experiment  (1815-27)  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  working  classes. 

LAN'ABXSHIBE.  An  inland  county  of 
the  southwest  division  of  Scotland  and  the  most 
populous  in  the  country.  Area,  897  square 
miles  (Map:  Scotland,  E  4).  Pop.,  1801,  147,- 
700;  1901,  1,339,327;  1911,  1,447,034.  The  sur- 
face is  exceedingly  varied,  being  low  in  the 
northwest  and  rising  to  the  southeast  and  south. 
The  principal  hills  are  the  Lowthera,  which 
attain  a  maximum  altitude  of  2403  feet  in 
Green  Hill.  Though  the  county  is  watered  by 
the  Clyde  (q.v.)  and  its  affluents,  much  of  the 
soil  is  marshy  and  barren.  The  northern  part 
is  the  chief  mining  region  of  the  county,  pro- 
dociiw  iron,  coal,  and  lead.  Iron  ore  is  smelted 
at  Giaagow  and  many  other  toAvns,  and  the 
cotton,  flax,  and  woolen  manufactures,  carried 
on  in  and  around  Glasgow,  are  tlie  most  im- 
portant soureea  of  wealth  in  the  county.  There 
are  large  nhipbuilding  and  engineering  works 
along  the  Clyde.  Agricultural  pursuits  include 
stock  raising  for  dairy  purposes,  fruit  raising, 
and  market  gardening.  Capital,  Lanark. 
Lanarkshire  at  an  early  period  was  inhabited 
hy  the  Damnonii,  a  Celtic  tribe.  In  the  seventh 
century  a  large  district,  including  Lanarkshire, 
was  subdued  hy  the  Saxons  of  Xorthumbria. 
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ItANAtTTTE,  Alexandbb  Haubicb  Buuio 

TO.   See  Hautebite,  Count  d'. 

LANCASHHIE,  l!LD^&-ah§r.  A  maritime 
county  of  northwest  England,  bounded  north  by 
Cumberland  and  Weatmorelacd,  east  by  York- 
shire, south  by  Cheshire,  and  west  by  the  Irish 
Sea  (Map:  England,  D  3).  Area,  1809.1  square 
miles.  Pop.,  1901,  4,378,293;  1911,  4.825,739. 
The  north  and  east  portions  are  hilly,  and  the 
west,  towards  the  coast,  level.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Mersey,  Ribble,  Wyre,  Hodder,  Calder, 
and  Leven.  Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  gen- 
erally cultivated,  but  Lancashire  is  chiefly  a 
mining  and  manufacturing  county.  Coal  and 
iron  abound,  and  lead  and  copper  are  also  mined. 
Sontii  Lancashire  is  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton;  the  production  of  worsteds,  woolens, 
silk,  machinery,  glass,  and  soap,  and  shipbuild- 
ing, are  extensively  carried  on  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Preston,  and  Blackburn.  Capital, 
Lancaster.  In  early  British  days  the  region  now 
known  as  Lancashire  was  peopled  by  the  Bri- 
gantes  and  Voluntii.  After  the  Conquest  part 
of  it  became  0r8t  the  Earldom  and  then  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Since  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV  it  has  been  a  crown  duchy  and  palatinate. 

XANCASTEB,  lltg^as-ter.  The  capital  of 
Lancaahir^  England,  on  the  Lune,  near  its 
mouth,  45  miles  northeast  of  Liverpool  (Map: 
England,  D  2).  The  most  interesting  building 
is  the  fifteenth-century  church  of  St.  Mary.  It 
manufactures  cotton  and  silk  goods,  cabinet- 
work, coco  matting,  machinery,  pottery,  and 
leather.  The  harbor  has  1700  fe^  of  quays 
and  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  spring  tides.  There  is 
some  teade  in  coal  and  limestone.  The  port  in- 
cludes Glasson  Dock,  5  miles  southwest.  The 
town  is  neat  and  well  built.  It  has  an  ancient 
castle  of  Roman  and  Saxon  origin  and  a  fine 
aqueduct,  which  carries  the  Lancaster  Canal 
across  the  river.  It  owns  its  gas,  water,  and 
electric-lighting  plants,  baths,  slaughterhouses, 
markets,  public  parks,  art  gallery,  free  library, 
grammar  schools,  and  schools  of  technical  edu- 
cation. The  first  of  its  many  charters  was 
granted  by  King  John  in  1193.  Pop.,  1901, 
40,329;  1911,  41,410. 

LAKCASTEK.  A  town,  including  several 
villages,  in  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  20  miles  by 
rail  north  by  east  of  Worcester,  on  the  Nashua 
River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  D  3).  It  has  the 'State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  the  Thayer  Museum 
of  North  American  Birds,  and  a  large  public 
library.  Though  Lancaster  is  primarily  a  place 
of  residence  and  small  farming  interests,  it 
contains  a  yarn  factory.  There  are  municipally 
owned  water  works.  Pop.,  1900,  2478;  1910. 
2464.  Lancaster,  settled  about  1643,  by  John 
Prescott,  an  ancestor  of  the  historian,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  two  years  later.  In 
1676  Indians  massacred  40  of  its  citizens  and 
laid  the  place  in  ruins.  Consult:  A.  P.  Marvin, 
Hiatory  of  the  Town  of  Lancaster  (Lancaster, 
1879);  H.  S.  Nourse  (ed.).  The  Early  Records 
of  Lancaster  {ih^  1884);  id.,  Military  Annals 
of  Lancaster  {ib.,  1889)  ;  Emerson,  Lancaster 
on  the  Nashua  (Leominster,  Mass.,  1904). 

liANCASTEK.  A  town  and  the  counly^  seat 
of  Coos  Co.,  N,  H.,  137  miles  north  of  Concord, 
on  the  Israel  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  the  Maine  Central  railroads  (Map: 
New  Hampshire,  G  3).  It  is  a  popular  residen- 
tial place  and  summer  resort,  attractively  situ- 
ated among  the  White  Mounbilns,  and  has  the 


Helen  Fowler  Weeks  Home  and  a  public  library. 
It  is  also  the  commercial  centre  for  the  neigh- 
boring White  Mountain  resorts  and  manufac- 
tures lumber,  woodwork,  machinery,  belt  hooka, 
drugs,  etc.  Lancaster  was  settled  in  1764. 
Pop.,  1900,  3190;  1910,  3054. 

LANCASTER.  A  village  in  Erie  Co..  N.  Y., 
10  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  on  the  Lackawanna, 
the  Erie,  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  B  5).  Jt 
is  of  considerable  importance  as  a  manufac- 
turing centre,  having  iron  and  brass  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  mallcable-iron  works,  knife 
factory,  glassworks,  flouring  niillB,  steel  plants, 
railway  shops  of  the  New  York  Central,  brick- 
yards, and  other  industries.  There  are  two  fine 
high-school  buildings  and  a  public  library.  The 
to^vn  was  settled  in  1813.  Lancaster  owns  its 
water  works.   Pop.,  1900,  3760;  1910,  4364. 

XtANGASTEB.  A  city  and  the  county  scat 
of  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio,  32  miles  by  rail  soutlipaat 
of  Columbus,  on  the  Hocking  River,  and  on  the 
Hocking  Valley  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  E  6).  It  has  the  State 
Industrial  school  for  boys  and  a  fine  courthouse 
and  city  haU.  The  city  is  in  a  rich  agricultural 
region  and  in  the  natOTftl-gas  belt;  its  manu- 
factures include  agricultural  implements,  foun- 
dry products,  stoves,  paper,  automobile  tires, 
wood-pulp  machines,  lenses,  carbon  pyrometers, 
gloves,  flour,  shoes,  and  glass.  The  facilities 
for  shipping  by  rail  have  made  Lancaster  an 
important  trade  and  produce  centre.  The  gov- 
emmenf  is  administered  under  the  municipal  code 
of  1902  by  a  mayor,  council,  auditor,  and  treas- 
urer, elected  biennially,  and  by  directors  of 
public  service,  public  safety,  and  public  health, 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  council.  There 
are  municipal  water  works  and  gas  plant.  Set- 
tled in  1800,  Lancaster  was  first  incorporated 
in  1831.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman  and  Senator  Sherman.  Poi.,  1900, 
8001;  1910,  13,093;  1914,  14,840;  1920,  14,706. 

IiAKCASTEB.  A  city  and  the  county  scat 
of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  'Conestoga  River, 
69  miles  west  of  Philadelpliia,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  uie 
Lancaster,  Oxford,  and  Southern  railroads 
(Map:  Pennsylvania,  J  7).  It  is  the  seat  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  (q.v.),  with  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  the  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  the 
Children's  and  Stevens '  homes,  the  Long  Home 
for  Aged  Women,  Stevens  Industrial  Trade 
Sdiool,  A.  Herr  Smith  Library,  Ann  C.  Witmer 
Home,  and  the  Shippen  School  for  Girls.  The 
first  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  is  at 
Millersville,  near  Lancaster;  and  the  old  Mora- 
vian Linden  Hall  Seminary  is  at  Lititz.  The 
city,  situated  in  the  most  fertile  farming  and 
tobacco-growing  region  in  the  State,  is  the 
centre  of  a  large  trade  in  tobacco  and  produce 
and  has  numerous  tobacco  warehouses,  cigar  fac- 
tories, two  large  silk  mills,  rolling  mills,  cottm 
mills,  cork  works,  caramel  factories,  ironworks, 
and  manufactories  of  brick  machines,  emery 
wheels,  umbrellas,  carriages,  and  watches.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected 
every  two  years,  and  a  bicameral  council  which 
controls  elections  to  most  of  the  slibordinate 
ofiices;  the  executive's  power  of  appointment, 
which  in  these  cases  is  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  coimcil,  extending  only  to  police  officers, 
police  turnkey,  and  city-hall  janitor.   The  city 
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spent  in  1912-13,  in  maintenance  and  operation, 
9680,000,  the  main  items  of  expense  being 
9167,000  for  Bcboola,  $106,000  for  the  water 
works,  which  are  owned  by  the  municipality, 
936,000  for  the  police  department,  and  920,000 
for  the  fire  department.  The  income  amounted 
to  $026,000.  Fop.,  1800,  32,011;  1000,  41,459; 
1910,  47,227;  1914,  49,685;  1920,  53,150. 

Settled  about  1718,  and  at  first  called  Hiclc- 
ory  Town,  Lancaater  received  ita  present  name 
in  1729,  was  chartered  as  a  borough  in  1742, 
and  became  a  city  in  1818.  In  December,  1763, 
the  Paxton  Boys  massacred  a  band  of  neutral 
Indians  here.  While  Philadelphia  was  occupied 
by  the  English  in  1777,  Congress  sat  in  Lan- 
caster for  a  few  days;  and  in  1784  a  band  of 
soldiers  marched  to  Philadelphia  from  here  to 
force  Congress  to  provide  for  paying  the  Con- 
tinental army,  in  conBequence  of  which  mutiny 
Congress  adjourned  to  Princeton.  Lancaster 
was  the  capital  of  the  State  from  1799  to  1812. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Oen.  John  Fulton 
Reynolds  (q.T.),  in  whose  honor  a  monument 
has  been  erected  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg. Consult  Mombert,  An  Authentic  Biatory 
of  Lancaater  County  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1869), 
and  Pennsylvania  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i 
(Philadelphia,  1853). 

IiANCASTEB.  A  town  and  the  county  seat 
of  Lancaster  Co.,  S.  C,  94  miles  by  rail  north 
by  east  of  Columbia,  on  the  Southern  and  the 
Lancaster  and  Chests  railroads  (Map:  South 
Carolina,  D  2).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  dis- 
trict, growing  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain,  and 
has  extensive  cotton  and  cotton-oil  mills  and  a 
fertilizer  factory.  The  water  works  are  owned 
by  the  town.   Pop.,  1900,  1477;  1910,  2098. 

LANCASTEB,  DucuT  of.  An  English  duchy 
and  county  palatine  (see  Palatine),  created  by 
royal  charter.  Edward  III,  on  the  death  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  conferred  the  duchy 
on  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  heirs  forever.  During 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Henry  VI  and  Edward 
IV  both  endeavored  so  to  settle  the  duchy  that 
it  should  descend  to  the  heirs  of  their  body 
apart  from  the  crown  and  continue  with  them 
in  the  event  of  their  losing  the  latter.  The 
result  of  these  attempts  has  been  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  duchy  as  a  separate  poaseasion  in 
order  and  government,  but  united  in  point  of 
inheritance,  the  monarch  being  possessor,  not 
as  King  of  England,  but  as  Di&e  of  Lancaster. 
The  duchy  is  almost  coequivalent  with  Lanca- 
shire. The  revenuea,'  which  from  £29,000 
($145,000)  in  1847  had  increased  to  £108,010 
($526,0.18)  in  1913,  are  paid  over  to  the  privy 
purse.  Tliey  are  wholly  exempted  from  parlia- 
mentary control,  excfpt  that  the  annual  ac- 
count for  receipt  and  expenditure  is  presented. 
The  county  palatine  forms  only  a  portion  of 
the  duchy,  which  includes  considerable  estates 
not  wftliin  the  county  palatine.  There  is  a 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  (i.e.,  of  the  part  of  it 
which  docs  not  lie  within  the  county)  and  of 
the  country  palatine,  which  two  offices  are  gen- 
erally united.  The  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster, 
held  at  Westminster  and  presided  over  by  the 
Chancellor,  or  his  deputy,  exercises  jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  of  equity  relating  to  the  lands  of 
the  duchy.  The  administration  of  justice  has 
been  assimilated  to  tfaat  of  the  rest  of  England 
since  1873.  The  office  of  Chancellor  is  a  politi- 
cal appointment,  which  is  iisually  conferred  on 
a  statesman  of  eminence,  frequently  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  who  is  expected  to  devote  his 


time  to  such  larger  questions  occupying  ths 
attention  of  government  as  do  not  fall  within 
other  departments.  The  stipend  is  £2000 
(nearly  $10,000)  per  annum.  Consult  Fish- 
wick,  .4  History  of  Lancashire  (London,  18B4), 
and  John  of  OaunVs  Register,  edited  by  Armi- 
tage-Smith  (ib.,  1011). 

LANCASTER,  House  of.  The  name  of  the 
dynasty  which  occupied  the  throne  of  England 
from  1399  to  1461  and  again  in  1470-71.  The 
title  originated  during  the  reign  of  Henry  111, 
who  in  1267  made  his  second  son,  Edmund 
Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  On  the  failure 
of  male  heirs,  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III,  married  Blanche,  the  Lancastrian 
heims,  and  in  1362  was  created  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. His  older  brother  Lionel  was  at  the 
same  time  created  Duke  of  Clarence  and  in  this 
manner  originated  the  rival  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York.  John  of  Gaunt*s  son,  Henry  IV, 
seized  the  crown,  dethroning  Richard  11  (q.v.). 
Henry's  usurpation  could  be  justified  on  heredi- 
tary principles  only  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  inheritance  to  the  crown  could  not  pass 
through  females,  or  that  his  ancestor,  Henir 
Crouchback,  -was  really  older  than  Edward  II, 
having  according  to  the  legend  been  set  aside 
on  account  of  a  physical  deformity,  though  in 
fact  he  was  called  Crouchback  from  having 
won  tlie  Crusader's  cross.  Henry's  rule  was 
really  based  upon  the  acceptance  by  Parliament 
of  his  defective  title,  and  he  is  the  first  English 
king  who  ruled  by  parliamentary  right.  Henry 
IV  (1399-1413)  and  Henry  V  (1413-22)  main- 
tained their  position  through  the  support  of 
Parliament  and  the  Church,  which  they  were 
careful  to  conciliate,  and  through  the  brilliant 
victories  of  Henry  V  in  France;  but  the  long 
minority  and  inefficient  rule  of  the  last  Lancas- 
trian, Henry  VI,  which  began  in  1422,  was  a 
time  of  violence,  ending  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  Consult:  Oairdner,  The  Houses  of  Lam- 
caster  and  York  (London,  1880) ;  Ramsay,  lan- 
caater and  York  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1890) ;  Stubbs, 
The  Constitutional  History  of  England  (5th 
ed.,  vol.  iii,  ib.,  1895);  Hartwright,  The  Story 
of  tlte  House  of  Lancaster  (London,  1897)  ;  and 
the  bibliographies  under  the  separate  kings. 
See  E.NGLAND;  John  of  Gaunt;  Henby  IV, 
V,  VI. 

LANCASTEB,  Su  Jauxs  (c.1550-1018). 
An  English  navigator.  Of  his  early  life,  which 
was  spent  among  the  Portuguese,  little  is 
known.  He  first  comes  into  prominence  as 
commander  of  one  of  the  English  vessels  under 
Drake  in  the  attack  on  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
158S,  and  in  the  same  veasel,  with  two  convoys, 
he  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  1591  and,  after  a 
voyage  to  India  full  of  exciting  adventures,  re- 
turned in  1594  with  rich  Portugui^se  spoil. 
Another  profitable  prize-seeking  eji))edition  off 
the  African  coast,  and  the  damage  indicted  on 
the  Spanish-Portuguese  trade,  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
his  appointment  as  commander  -of  an  expedition 
of  four  vessels  which  sailed  from  Torbay  in 
1601.  Warmly  received  by  the  kings  of  Atchin 
and  of  Bantam  aa  an  enemy  of  the  Portuguese, 
he  established  moat  favoraole  commercial  rela- 
tions with  them  and  on  his  return  to  England 
in  1603  was  knighted.  Having  become  wealthy, 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  England  as  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  project  for  discovering  the 
Northwest  Passage,  and  on  his  advice  the  gov- 
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ernment  sent  out  an  expedition.  Baffin  named  a 
slrsit^  opening  into  Baffin  Bay,  Lancaster 
Sound,  in  his  honor.  Consult  Markham  (ed.), 
The  Voyages  of  Sir  James  Lancaster  (London, 
1877),  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Soeietj. 

LANCASTEB,  Joseph  (1778-1838).  The 
founder  of  the  Lancastrian  system  of  instruc- 
tion, one  of  the  rival  syBtems  of  monitorial 
instruction  (q.v.).  Lancaster  was  born  in  Lon* 
don  and  served  as  a  seaman,  but,  in^ired  by 
philanthropy,  began  the  woric  of  teaehine  with- 
out any  previous  trainii^  and  before  the  age 
of  20  bad  more  than  1000  pupils  under  his  care. 
This  was  made  possible  by  his  adoption  and 
improvement  of  the  plan  of  instruction  first 
formulated  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  ttt  Madras,  and 
hence  also  called  the  Madras  By  stem  of  instruc- 
tion. Lancaster  soon  gained  the  support  of 
some  of  the  nobility,  and  the  Royal  Lancastrian 
Society  was  formed,  schools  were  established, 
and  buildings  erected.  From .  this  grew  the 
British  and  Forei^  fieliocA  Soeie^,  supported 
by  the  non-confonning  chnrcheB,  which  continues 
to  exist  and  supports  many  of  the  public  schools 
of  England,  although  the  Lancastrian  ideas  have 
long  since  been  outgrown.  Lancaster's  ideas 
had  a  great  V(^ue  in  England  and  for  a  time  in 
Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  but,  quarreling 
with  his  patrons,  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  lectured  with  success.  His  ideas  were 
very  popular  tiiroughont  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  States.  In  New  York,  Baltimore,  imd 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  smaller  communities, 
this  system  was  generally  adop^.  After  the 
death  of  Lancaster,  whicn  occurred  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  accident  in  New  York  City,  his  family 
removed  to  Mexico,  where  this  educational  sys- 
tem was  received  with  great  favor,  and  legisla- 
tive aid  was  granted  under  the  control  of  a 
national  Lancastrian  system.  The  plan  was  also 
received  with  favor  in  some  Sonth  American 
countries.  See  article  en  MoifratnoAZ,  Ststkm. 
Consult:  Lancaster,  ImprwetMnU  m  Bduoation 
(New  York,  1833);  the  Educational  Record 
(ib.,  1807-68)  ;  Oill,  System  of  Education  (Bos- 
ton, 1890) ;  Salmon,  J.  Lancaster  (New  York, 
1904) ;  A.  B.  Binns,  A  Century  of  Eduoation, 
1808-1908,  being  the  Centenary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  (London,  1808). 

liANCASTBB  SOtTND.  A  channel  connect- 
ing Baffin  Bay  with  Barrow  Strait,  between 
North  Devon  and  Cockbum  Island,  in  lat.  74*  N. 
(Map:  America,  North,  K  2).  Discovered  in 
1616  by  Baffin,  it  was  explored  by  Parry  in  1819. 
It  is  the  only  part  of  the  Northwest  Passage 
that   is   navigable   every  year.     See  Pouui 

I.ANCASTEB,  or  LANCASTBIAN,  SYS- 
TEM.    See  L^nCASTBR,   JOBEPH;  MONITOBIAL 

Ststkm. 

LANCE  (OF.,  Fr.  lance,  from  Lat.  lonceo, 
from  Gk.  lonoha,  light  spear),  The  Holt, 

1.  The  name  applied  in  the  Greek  church  to 
the  Icnife  witli  which  the  priest  cuts  the  bread 
at  communion.  This  knife  is  formed  like  a 
lance,  designed  to  imitate  the  spear  by  which 
Christ  was  pierced.  2.  A  lance  which  is  claimed 
by  tradition  to  be  the  one  employed  by  the 
Boman  soldier  to  thrust  into  the  side  of  Christ 
on  the  cross.  It  was  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Helena,  the  mot]ier  of  Constantine, 
and  was  long  preserved  in  the  portico  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thence  the  head 
was  carried  to  Antioch.  There  by  a  vision  it 
was  diKorered  by  the  Crusaders  in  1098,  pawned 


by  Baldwin  II  to  the  Venetians,  from  whcon 
Louis  IX  of  France  obtoined  it  in  1239  uid 
carried  it  to  Paris.  It  was  seen  there  as  late 
as  1796,  but  now  it  has  disappeared.  The  shaft 
of  the  lance  was  in  Constantinople  until 
1492,  when  the  Sultan  sent  it  to  Innocent  VIII, 
and  it  is  now  preserved  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
Another  lance,  whose  tradition  can  be  traced  as 
early  as  1273,  claiming  to  be  the  true  holy 
lance,  is  at  Vienna,  and  still  another  is  at 
Cracow.  For  the  Roman  relic,  consult  De  M6ly, 
in  P.  E.  D.  Riaut,  Exuvi€B  Sacra  Constanti- 
nopoUtano),  vol.  iU  (Geneva,  1878). 

ItANGE,  Qbobgi:  (1802-64).  An  English 
paintor  of  still  life,'  born  at  Little  Easton, 
Essex.  After  working  in  a  factory  at  Leeds  he 
went  to  London,  met  Landseer  by  chance,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Haydon  and  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  exhibited  in  all  136  works 
at  the  British  Institution,  48  at  the  BriUsh 
Artists,  and  38  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
ranked  first  among  contemporaneous  English 
painters  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  dead  game.  There 
are  numerous  examples  of  hit  work  in  the 
National  Gallery  and  in  the  Tate  Gallery, 
London. 

LANCEOJET  (so  called  from  its  shape). 
One  of  the  primitive  vertebrates,  found  on  sandy 
tieaches,  classifled  as  of  the  class  Acrania.  See 
AMPHioxns. 

I^OSLOT  (Ifin'se-lOt)  OF  THE  UkXE. 
A  character  in  the  Arthurian  romances.  The 
oldest  extant  form  of  the  Lancelot  story  is  con- 
tained in  the  German  poem  Lanselet  (before 
1200),  by  Ulrich  von  ^tzikhoven.  According 
to  this  account  a  fairy  called  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  carries  him  away  when  only  a  year  old  to 
her  castle  on  an  island  in  the  sea.  At  the  age 
of  15  he  sets  out  on  his  knightly  exploits,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  is  victorious  in  a  tour- 
nament held  by  Arthur,  enters  the  castle  of  the 
dead,  where  he  is  enchanted,  kills  a  giant,  wins 
the  domain  of  Iweret,  and  marries  his  chaste 
daughter  Iblis.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
tale,  as  thus  related,  is  Celtic  in  the  main 
essentials.  It  is  even  possible  that  it  was  the 
subject  of  some  Anglo-Norman  poem  that  found 
its  way  into  Germany,  and  it  may  have  been 
brought  by  Hi^h  Morville,  King  Richard's 
hoetage  in  Germany  (1194).  Somewhat  earlier 
than  the  German  poem,  the  French  trouvAre 
Chrestien  de  Troyes  (q.T.)  mode  use  of  the 
Lancelot  story  for  a  love  romance.  In  his 
Chevalier  de  la  charrette  (or  Knight  of  the 
Cart)  (about  1170),  Lancelot  appears  as  the 
lover  of  Guinevere,  the  wife  of  Arthur.  The 
Queen  is  carried  away  by  Meliagraunce  to  hia 
castle,  whence  no  one  ever  returns.  Lancelot 
hastens  in  pursuit;  but,  Iraing  his  horse,  he  is 
fain  to  ride  in  a  cart  driven  by  a  dwaii.  He 
defeats  the  ravisher  in  single  combat  and  brings 
back  the  Queen.  Throughout  this  adventure 
the  passion  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  is  kept 
prominent  as  the  ruling  motive.  For  following 
in  further  detail  the  development  of  the  Lancelot 
story,  there  is  not  sufficient  material.  No 
doubt  it  continued  to  be  the  theme  of  many 
Anglo-Norman  poets.  Early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  expanded  and  thoroughly  woven 
into  -Arthurian  l^end,  in  the  French  prose 
romances  Lano^ot,  consisting  of  four  parts: 
the  Lancelot  proper,  the  Queste  del  Saint  Oraal, 
the  Qrand  Saint  Graal,  and  La  mort  du  roi 
Artus.  The  manuscripts  of  this  immense  prose 
romance  commonly  ascribe  the  auth^whip  to 
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Walter  Map,  Chancellor  of  Henry  II  (q.v.); 
but  this  is  probably  a  fiction.  Map  may,  indeed* 
have  written  of  Lancelot  in  Norman-French 
verse,  which  served  as  the  source  of  the  German 
Lanxelet  and  other  subsequent  romances.  If  so, 
his  work  is  merged  beyond  recognition  in  that 
of  several  other  hands.  The  authorship  of  the 
prose  Lancelot,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unknown. 
From  the  French  the  story  passed  into  the 
Morte  cFArthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  printed 
by  Caxton  in  1485. 

Of  the  romance  thus  fully  developed,  the 
situation  and  the  main  incidents  are  well  known. 
Lancelot,  of  royal  lineage,  is  brought  to  Ar- 
thur's court  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  to  be 
dubbed  a  knight.  He  proves  his  valor  in  the 
King's  wars  and  tournaments.  The  most  beau- 
tiful and  generous  as  well  as  the  bravest  knight 
in  all  the  world,  he  is  beloved  by  the  Queen, 
with  whom  he  carries  on  an  intrigue.  In  course 
of  time  Elaine,  or  the  fair  maid  of  Astolat,  be- 
comes  enamored  of  him  and  dies  for  her  love. 
Witii  Galahad,  Perceval,  and  other  knights,  he 
seeks  the  adventure  of  the  Holy  Orail  {q-v.), 
but  fails  in  the  quest  because  of  his  sin.  He  is 
discovered  in  the  chamber  of  the  Queen,  with 
whom  he  flees  to  Joyous  Gard.  On  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Pope  Lancelot  surrenders  Guin- 
evere to  the  King  and  departs  over  the  sea. 
Arthur,  leaving  his  nephew  Modred  in  charge 
of  his  realm,  pursues  Lancelot.  In  his  absence 
Modred  is  crowned  King  at  Canterbury.  Arthur 
returns,  slays  him  in  a  great  battle,  but  is  him- 
self mortally  wounded.  In  a  magic  barge  he 
is  borne  by  fairies  to  Avalon,  the  land  of  im- 
mortality, to  be  healed  of  his  grievous  wound. 
Lancelot,  hearing  of  Arthur's  death,  comes  to 
England  to  seek  the  Queen,  who  has  retired  to 
the  nunnery  at  Almesbury.  Dismissed  by  her, 
he  also  retires  to  a  hermitage,  where  he  passes 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  penance  and  prayer.  After 
the  death  of  the  Queen  he  sickens  and  dies. 
His  body  is  laid  in  the  chapel  at  Joyous  Oard* 
but  his  soul  is  borne  to  the  gates  of  heaven  by 
hosts  of  angels.  The  story  of  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere  has  been  treated  by  poets  of  the  first 
order.  According  to  the  romance  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  passion  of  these  lovers  was 
awakened  by  a  fatal  kiss.  That  incident  Dante 
immortalized  in  the  sinful  love  of  Francesca 
and  Paolo  {Inferno,  v).  The  lore  of  Lancelot 
and  Guinevere  is  the  centre  of  interest  in  Tenny- 
son's IdylU  of  the  King;  and  two  motives  from 
it  were  impressively  handled  by  William  Morris 
in  "The  Defence  of  Guenevere"  and  "King  Ar- 
thur's Tomb." 

Bibliography.  Rhys,  Studies  in  the  Arthurian 
Legend  (Oxford,  1891) ;  Sommer,  on  the  sources 
of  Malory's  Morte  ^Arthur,  in  his  edition  of 
that  work  (London,  1801);  W.  W.  Skeat,  "The 
Author  of  Lancelot  of  the  Idiik,"  in  Stxittiah 
Siatorieal  Review,  vol.  viii  (Glasgow,  1910). 
For  abstracts  of  the  early  romance:  Newell, 
King  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round  ( Boston, 
1897 )  ;  Weston,  The  Legend  of  Sir  Lauruxlot  du 
Lac  (London,  1901);  Br&uner,  Der  altfranxd- 
siaohe  Pro'aaroman  von  Lancelot  del  Lac  (Mar- 
burg, 1911) ;  M.  M.  Gray  (ed.),  Lancelot  of  the 
Laik,  from  the  Cambridge  University  Library 
Manuscript  ( Edinburgh,  1912 ) ;  and  for  the 
"Lanzelet"  of  Ulrich  von  Zatzikhoven,  Romania, 
vol.  X  (Paris,  1881). 

ItAN'CEB.  A  cavalry  soldier  armed  with  the 
lance.  Lancer  regiments  were  first  brought  into 
ttie  regular  army  service  by  Napoleon.  Tbey 


had  previously  been  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Cossack  arm  of  the  Russian  service.  The  lanoe 
is  from  8  to  11  feet  long,  of  bamboo  or  steel 
tubing  having  a  sharp,  epearlike  point  made  of 
steel,  and  a  metal-encased  heel.  A  little  dis- 
tance below  the  point  of  the  lance  is  placed  a 
small  pennon.  Lancer  regiments  have  proved 
particularly  efi'ective  when  used  against  de- 
feated  or  demoralized  infantry  and  have  been 
increasingly  employed  in  both  the  Gernuin  and 
British  establishments.  The  problem  of  their 
future,  in  view  of  recent  developments  in  rapid 
and  effective  rifle  fire,  is  the  problem  of  cavalry 
in  general.  As  an  accompaniment  to  expert 
borsemanship*  the  dexterous  use  of  the  lance  is 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  the  cavalry  of  all 
armies  using  it  practice  at  various  feats  of  skill. 
In  single  combat  with  a  swordsman  (see  Fknc- 
INO)  the  lancer  strives  to  keep  his  opponent  on 
his  left  flank,  thus  securing  the  advantage  of 
his  longer  weapon  and  freer  play — and  consider- 
ably handicapping,  the  swordsman.  The  foot 
soldier,  armed  with  lifle  and  bayonet,  attacks 
the  lancer  on  bis  lance  side,  manoeuvring  to  get 
inside  his  guard — a  form  of  attack  which  is 
specially  advantageous  because  of  the  unwieldi- 
ness  at  close  quarters  of  the  lance  as  a  weapon 
of  defense.  There  are  15  regiments  of  lancers 
in  the  Bengal  cavalry  division  of  the  British 
Indian  native  army.  During  the  British'Boer 
War  of  1899-1902  the  British  lancers  were  suc- 
cessfully employed  against  the  Boers,  on  the 
few  occasions  that  contact  between  the  com- 
batants was  poapible,  notably  at  Elaandslaagte. 
It  was  observed,  however,  that  in  field  opera- 
tions the  lancer  cavalry,  owing  to  their  lances, 
were  readily  seen  at  great  distances  by  the 
Boers  and  to  that  extent  were  limited  in  their 
usefulness.  In  the  Great  European  War  of  1914 
conflicts  of  German  and  Belgian  lancers  were  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  its  early  stages.  Instead 
of  the  bamboo  staff  employed  in  most  services, 
the  Germans  used  a  tubuur  lance  of  steel  3.2 
meters  in  length.  In  the  Belgian  army  previous 
to  the  war  there  were  four  raiments  of  lancers 
armed  with  a  bamboo  lance  2.85  meters  in 
length.  In  the  British  army  there  were  six 
regiments  of  lancers,  while  in  the  French  army 
a  number  of  the  dragoon  raiments  were 
equipped  with  the  lance.  Whatever  may  be  the 
future  of  cavalry  in  general,  the  opening  years 
of  the  twentieth  century  and  the  Great  Euro- 
pean War  witnessed  a  growing  employment 
of  lancer  regiments.    See  Cavalbt. 

XiANCEBS.  A  square  dance  for  eight  or  16 
couples.  It  was  probably  invented  about  1819, 
either  by  Joseph  Hart,  who  published,  the 
following  year,  Les  Landers:  A  Second  Set  of 
Qwtdrillea  for  the  Pianoforte,  with  Entirely  A'eio 
Figures;  or  by  Duval,  of  Dublin,  who  also  at 
this  time  published  a  set.  The  lancers  was  first 
danced  in  London  in  1850,  but  it  had  been  intro- 
duced in  Paris  by  Laborde  in  1830.  It  orig- 
inally consisted  of  five  figures — La  Rose,  Ia 
Ladoiska,  La  Dorset,  Les  Lanciers,  and  L'Etoile 
— and  was  a  most  intricate  dance. 

LAN'CET  FISH  (so  called  from  the  sharp 
spines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tail ) ,  or  Hand- 
saw Fish.  One  of  a  family  ( Alepisauridv)  of 
ferocious  pelagic  fishes  of  the  order  Iniomi.  ( Cf. 
Laktibn  Fish.)  ^  They  are  found  in  both  tiie 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  are  rarely  seen  except 
when  cast  ashore  dead  or  dying  by  storms,  or 
are  caught  by  deep-sea  lines.  They  are  ^m- 
gated,  scal^ess,  Qwifi-moving  fii^ea,  wiUi  tte 
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snout  prolonged,  the  mouth  deeply  cut  and 
armed  with  long  fangs  and  numerous  small 
teeth  <fee  Plate  of  Lantbbk  Fishes)  ;  but  the 
lower  jaw  is  unable  to  drop  far,  so  that  the 
moutb  cannot  be  widely  opened.  The  gill  open- 
ings are  very  wide ;  there  is  no  air  bladder.  The 
fins  are  exceedingly  delicate,  and  the  dorsal  one 
may  be  folded  down  out  of  sight  in  a  groove 
along  the  back.  Every  part  of  the  skeleton  is 
extremely  fragile.  About  a  dozen  species  are 
known,  all  of  the  genus  Plagyodua,  and  varying 
from  2  to  4  feet  long.  The  lancet  fish  proper  is 
i'lagyodus  feroa>  of  the  North  Atlantic.  A  West- 
ern species  (Plagyodua  ceaoulapivA) ,  also  called 
wolf  fii^,  is  known  by  several  weeimens  from 
California  and  Alaska.  Another  Pacific  species 
{Plagyodua  horealU)  is  the  one  called  handsaw 
fish,  in  alliiston  to  the  serrations  on  the  first 
ray  of  the  ventral  fin — a  characteristic,  how- 
ever, of  the  whole  group. 

ULNOET  WINDOW.  A  long  and  narrow 
window  with  acutely  pointed -arched  head.  This 
form  was  much  used  in  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  early  period  of  Gothie  architec- 
ture and  was  retained  in  England  and  Scotland 
loi^  after  it  had  been  supplanted  in  France  by 
the  wider  traceried  forms.  Several  lancet  win- 
dows are  frequently  grouped  tt^ether  in  early 
English  Gothic,  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  of 
el^nt  simplicity.  The  groups  of  two  and  three 
at  Salisbury  and  Ely,  and  the  famous  Five 
Sisters  at  York,  are  especially  good  example^. 
In  some  cases  the  central  lancet  is  higher  than 
the  others.  The  develc^ment  of  tracery  drove 
out  the  lancet. 

LANCi/WOOD.  The  wood  of  a  small  West 
Indian  tree,  Oxandra  virgata,  or  Bocagea  vir- 
gata,  of  the  family  Anonacete,  valued  for  its 
strength'  and  elasticity.  It  is  used  by  coach- 
builders  for  shafts  and  carriage  poles,  for  which 
it  is  specially  fitted.  The  tree,  which  ia  very 
straight,  seldom  attains  a  diameter  of  more 
than  0  inches  with  the  bark  on.  White  lance- 
wood,  derived  from  Bocagea  laurifolia,  or 
Owandra  laurifolia,  is  littie  used.  Lancewood  is 
also  derived  from  Duguetia  guitarettsia  and 
other  species  in  South  America. 

LANCHpW,  lan'chou',  Chin.  pron.  IBn'-chy. 
The  capital  of  the  Chinese  Province  of  Kansu, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hoang-ho  and 
near  the  Great  Wall,  in  lat.  36'  8'  N.  and  long. 
103"  55'  £.  (Map:  China,  H  4).  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  north  China, 
lying  at  the  converging  of  trade  routes  connect- 
ing China  with  Mongolia,  Turkestan,  and  Tibet. 
The  town  is  built  mostly  of  wood  and  has  well- 
paved  streets.  There  are  an  ammunition  fac- 
tory and  manufactures  of  cloth  and  camel's-hair 
goods,  all  operated  by  steam.  Lanchow  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  silk  stufi's,  fur,  metal, 
and  wooden  articles,  grain,  vegetiibles,  fruit, 
and  tea.   Pop.  (est),  500,000. 

LANCIANI,  l&n-chK'nA,  Rodolpo  Ahbdbo 
(1847-1929).  An  Italian  archseologist,  bom  in 
Rome.  He  studied  at  the  Roman  CoU^e  and  at 
the  University  of  Rome  and  also  was  a  pupil  of 
the  famous  Chrietian  archeeologist  De  Rossi. 
At  the  age  of  20  Lanciaui  assisted  at  tlie  exca- 
vations at  Ostia  (q.v.)  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Italian  government  in  Rome  en- 
gaged in  its  archaeological  service  almost  con- 
tinuously. In  1872  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Areheological  Committee,  three  years  later  vice 
director  of  the  Museo  Kircheriano,  from  1876 
to  ftbQut  1890  hQ  was  4irectof  of  excavatlotisi 


and  after  1878  he  was  professor  of  Roman 
topography  in  the  university.  In  the  United 
States  be  became  well  known  through  his  books 
dealing  with 'the  excavations  and  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome  and  through  his  visit  to  Amer- 
ica and  his  lectures  in  1886-87.  The  most 
important  of  his  publications  are:  /  comeHtarU 
di  Frontino  intoma  le  acque  et  gli  acquedotti 
( Rome,  1880) ,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
water  supply  and  distributing  systems  of  an- 
cient Rome;  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Diacoveriea  (Boston,  1888),  his  Ameri- 
can lectures;  Reoercke  aulle  XIV  regioni  urbane 
(Rome,  1890);  L' itinerario  di  EOnsiedeln  e 
VordiMfe  di  BenedsKo  oomomoq  (lb.,  1801); 
Pagan  and  Christian  Aome  (Boston,  1893) ;  The 
Ruine  and  Esooavationa  of  Ancient  Rome  (ib., 
1897)  ;  The  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome  (New 
York,  1809) ;  Forma  Urbia  Romoe  (Milan,  1893- 
1901),  a  map  of  Rome  in  18  parts,  46  plans, 
on  the  scale  1:  1000,  showing  all  the  ancient 
monuments  and  the  excavations;  New  Talea  of 
Old  Rome  (Boston,  1901) ;  Golden  Days  of  the 
Benaiaaamce  tn  Rome  (ib.,  1906);  Wanderimga 
in  ike  Roman^  Campagna  (ib.,  1900). 

LAKCIA170,  l&n-cl^'nd  (Lat.  AncBanum). 
An  episcopal  city  in  the  Province  of  Chieti, 
Italy,  12  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Chieti, 
and  8  miles  from  the  Adriatic  and  the  nearest 
railway  stations  (Map;  Italy,  E  3).  It  occu- 
pies three  hills,  two  of  which  are  connected  by 
an  ancient  bridge  of  f^eat  square  blocks  of 
stone.  The  central  position  of  tnis  town  caused 
it  to  be  selected  for  judicial  and  civil  head- 
quarters during  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic 
periods.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  technical  schools, 
a  seminary,  a  public  library,  a  city  hospital,  an 
asylum  for  the  aged,  one  for  infants,  and  a 
municipal  theatre.  The  country  produces  grain, 
fruit,  wine,  oil,  and  silk,  and  there  are  impor- 
tant hemp  and  linen  factories.  Pop.  (com- 
mune). 1901,  18,628;  1911,  19,917. 

LANCSET,  IftN'krft^  Nicolas  (1090-1743). 
A  French  genre  painter.  He  was  bonr  in  Parish 
of  wealthy  parentage,  and  was  first  apprenticed 
to  an  engraver,  whom  he  left  to  study  painting 
under  D'Ulin,  a  professor  of  the  Academy.  His 
friendship  and  admiration  for  Watteau  moved 
him  to  study  under  Gilot,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained several  years.  Lancret  imitated  Wat- 
teau, both  in  manner  of  painting  and  in  choice 
of  subjects.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Academy 
in  1719  as  painter  of  "fates  galantes"  and  after- 
ward became  councilor  of  the  Academy  (1735). 
He  is  not  the  equal  of  Watteau,  though  he  some- 
times approaches  him ;  his  brush  is  more  conven- 
tional, and  he  had  less  imagination.  Yet  his 
compositions  at  best,  while  airy  and  graceful, 
are  natural  and  true.  Their  dominant  color 
note  is  a  silvery  gray.  Lancret  is  most  in  his 
element  when  rendering  the  frolics  and  revels 
of  the  Regency.  His  art  is  best  represented  in 
the  royal  palaces  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam  by  no 
less  than  28  examples,  purchased  by  Frederick 
the  Great.  Among  the  most  famous  are  the 
"Magic  Lantern,"  "The  Bird  Catcher,"  New 
Palace,  Berlin;  "Le  Moulinet"  and  "Dance"  and 
"The  Fountain"  at  Potsdam.  The  Louvre  pos- 
sesses his  "Four  Seasons"  and  eiglit  others,  in- 
cluding tlie  delightful  pastel,  "The  Music 
Lesson."  Among  those  in  French  provincial 
museums  "The  Ham  Luneh"  (Chantilly)  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  In  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  are  "The  Four  Ages";  in  the  Wallace 
(jQlle^tipp,  pine  examples;  and  in  the/H^rmitMptT 
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St.  Petersburg,  six.  Lancret  excelled  also  in 
pastels.  Excellent  drawings  by  him  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  Consult:  Ballot  de  Sovot, 
Eloge  de  Lancret  (Paris,  1743;  hew  ed.,  ib., 
1874) ;  Dilke,  French  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (London,  1899);  Foster,  French  Art 
from  Watteau  to  Prud'hon  (ib.,  1905). 

LAND  (AS.  land,  OHG.  lant,  Oer.  Land;  con- 
nected with  Ir.  land,  lann,  Welsh  Hon,  Corn., 
Bret,  Ian,  OChurch  Slav.  Ifdina,  land).  As  a 
technical  term  of  the  law  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, the  term  "land"  comprehends  not  only  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  a  vertical  area  extend- 
ing indefinitely  downward  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth  and  indefinitely  upward  tovards  the 
sky,  together  with  everything  which  has  become 
permanently  affixed  to  the  soil  within  the  limits 
of  that  Bpaee,  It  thus  includes  all  waters  col- 
lected in  wells,  cisterns,  or  ponds,  aa  wotl  as 
waters  percolating  through  the  soil;  all  improve- 
ments of  a  durable  or  permanent  character,  such 
as  houses,  fences,  monuments,  etc.,  and  the 
vertical  column  of  air  which  rests  upon  the 
surface  as  its  base. 

As  thus  employed,  the  terra  describes  the  nib- 
ject  matter  of  real  property  rather  than  the 
nature  of  the  property,  land  as  such  not  being 
capable  of  absolute  ownership,  but  being  subject 
to  certain  rights  of  user  and  enjoyment,  known 
as  estates.  But  the  term  "land"  is  not  coexten- 
sive in  meaning  with  real  estate,  as  certain 
rights  over  land,  as  leasehold  interests,  are  in 
our  legal  system  classified  as  personal  property, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  things  which  have  no 
connection  with  land,  snch  aa  heirlooms,  ar^ 
under  certain  circumstances  r^rded  as  real 
property.  See  Estate;  Fistubbs;  Heredita- 
ment; Real  Propbbtt. 

LAND,  GovEBNMPrrsT.  See  Govebnsieitt 
Land;  Lands,  Public. 

LANDAU,  lan'dou.  An  old  town  in  the 
Khine  Palatinate,  Germany,  situated  on  the 
(Jueicb,  11  miles  south  of  Neustadt  (Map:  Ger- 
many, C  4).  It  has  an  historical  museum  and 
a  thirteenth-century  church.  It  has  raanufae- 
tures  of  iron,  machinery,  umbrellas,  gas  and 
water  mains,  wire,  hats,  clocks,  furniture, 
leather,  and  soap.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  prod- 
uce, fruit,  and  wine  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  a  yearly  cattle  market.  Landau  be- 
came a  free  Imperial  city  in  1290,  was  taken 
eight  times  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and, 
having  passed  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, was  fortified  by  Vauban  in  1668.  It  was 
annexed  to  Bavaria  in  1816;  its  fbrtifloations 
were  razed  in  1871.  Pop.,  1900,  16,823;  1910, 
17,767. 

LANDAU,  Ifin'dfl.   See  Carriaoe. 

LAND  BANXS.  Banks  of  issue  organized 
for  the  pur|)o8e  of  loaning  credit  on  land.  In 
England  a  National  Land  Bank  was  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1696.  Landed 
estate,  made  over  to  the  company  by  the  sub- 
scribers, took  the  place  of  capital  stock  and 
served  as  security  for  notes  issued.  The  object 
of  the  corporation  was  to  make  a  large  loan  to 
the  government  and  to  lend  money  to  individ- 
uals on  land  as  security.  The  interest  paid  by 
individuals  was  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent,  and 
land  on  which  interest  was  in  arrears  for  two 
years  could  be  sold.  The  scheme  was  found 
wholly  impracticable  and,  in  spite  of  many 
tempting  offers  made  by  its  promoters,  failed 
to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  subseriptions. 
In  1714,  1732,  and  1740  attempts  were  made  in 


New  England  to  establish  similar  land  banks, 
but  it  was  believed  that  the  security  of  land 
held  by  the  corporation  was  sufficient  to. enable 
the  notes  to  circulate,  and  therefore  it  was  l>e- 
lieved  that  bank  capital  and  current  redemption 
of  notes  were  unnecessary.  Instead  of  a  promise 
to  pay  on  demand,  the  notes  merely  bore  the 
statement  tliat  the  members  of  the  company 
would  accept  them  at  their  face  value  in  all 
mercantile  transactions,  and  in  some  cases  the 
promise  that  the  note  would  be  redeemed  in  20 
years.  None  of  these  banks  were  in  existence 
long  enough  to  affect  trade.  The  issue  of  notes 
by  the  banks  established  in  1714  and  1732  was 
promptly  suppressed  by  the  colonial  govern- 
ments, and  in  1741  the  land  banks  of  1740  were 
declared  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Bibliography.  White,  Money  and  Banking 
(Boston,  1892);  Rogers,  First  Nine  Tears  of 
the  Bank  of  England  (Oxford,  1887);  Davis, 
Currency  and  Banking  in  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  vol.  ii  (Publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,  May,  1901). 

LAND  GRAB.  Any  species  of  crab  (q.v.) 
which  in  a  mature  state  is  not  aquatic,  having 
become  adapted  to  a  terrestrial  mode  of  life. 
Such  are  now  grouped  into  a  family,  the  Oecar- 
cinldje,  and  divided  into  several  genera.  The 
species  are  numerous  and  all  inhabitants  of 
warm  countries.  They  very  much  resemble  the 
common  crabs  of  our  shores  and  are  remarkable 
as  animals  breathing  by  gills,  and  yet  not 
aquatic,  some  of  them  inhabiting  very  dry 
places,  where  they  burrow  in  the  sand  or  earth; 
but  some  degree  of  moisture  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  them  to  prevent  the  desiccation  of  their 
gills.  Many,  and  probably  all  of  them,  carry 
their  ^gs  to  the  water,  for  which  purpose  some 
of  them  annually  migrate  from  considerable  dis- 
tances to  the  sea ;  but  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  some  deposit  their  ^gs  in  fresh  water. 
The  black  crab,  or  mountain  crab  (Oecarcinas 
rurioola),  of  the  West  Indies,  usually  resides  in 
woods  and  on  hills  often  2  or  3  miles  from  the 
sea,  which,  however,  it  regularly  visits  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  Like  most  of  the 
other  species,  this  land  crab  is  active  chiefly 
during  the  night,  and  except  in  rainy  weather- 
it  seldom  leaves  its  burrow  by  day.  It  feeds 
chiefly  on  vegetable  food.  When  in  season,  it  is 
highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  as  some  of  the 
other  land  crabs  also  are;  and  its  spawn  or  roe, 
which  before  being  deposited  forms  a  bunch  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  is  accounted  a  delicacy. 
Another  species  of  Qecaroinas  abundant  in 
Jamaica  is  known  as  the  whito  land  crab.  It 
occurs  in  dry  and  somewhat  sandy  fields  near 
or  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  It  reaches 
a  large  size,  the  body  being  4  or  6  inches  across 
and  the  l^s  very  long.  The  color  is  dull  gray- 
ish white.  During  its  migration  to  the  ocean 
this  crab  is  a  great  nuisance  in  some  localitiee 
from  its  habit  of  going  over,  under,  or  throu^ 
the  houses,  but  not  around  them.  The  negroes 
eat  these  crabs,  but  they  are  not  relished  by  the 
whites.  A  land  crab  of  Ceylon  iOcypoda)  is  so 
troublesome  on  account  of  the  burrows  which  it 
makes  in  the  dry  soil  of  the  equestrian  prome- 
nade at  Colombo,  that  men  are  kept  in  regular 
employment  to  fill  them  up.  The  grass  lands 
of  some  parts  4rf  India  swarm  with  small  land 
crabs,  which  feed  on  the  grass  or  on  grera 
stalks  of  rice.  The  hermit  crab  (q.?.)  also 
occasionally  adopts  a  terrestrial  life;  a  comnion 
West  Indian  species  (Oettobita  4'^9^i$')L^S49CB 
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ai  Key  West,  far  from  water,  liTing  under 
stones  in  the  shells  of  land  snails.  Consult 
Lowe,  A  Naturaliat  on  Desert  lalanda  (London, 
1911).   See  Coconut  Ckab. 

I.ANa>EK,  JoBn  (1710-00).  An  Enellsh 
matiiematician.  He  was  bom  at  Peakirk, 
Kort^mptonsbire.  From  1762  to  1788  he  was 
land  agent  of  Earl  Fitzwilliara.  He  became 
known  as  a  mathematician  through  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Ladief*  Diary  in  1744  and  subse- 
quently through  his  papers  in  the  Philosdphical 
Transactions  from  1754  to  1785.  He  is  chiefly 
remembered  for  the  "Landen  theorem"  for  the 
expression  of  the  arc  of  a  hyperbola  in  terms 
of  tw.o  elliptic  arcs.  He  publiahed;  Mathemati- 
cal Luoabration$  (1756) ;  The  Beaidual  Analyaia 
(1764);  Mathematicttl  Memoira  (2  vote., 
1780-89). 

L&Na>EB,  Fbbdzbick  Webt  ( 1 821-62 ) . 
An  American  soldier,  born  in  Salem,  Mass.  He 
wag  educated  at  the  Norwich  Military  Academy 
in  Vermont  and  took  up  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering.  The  United  States  government 
employed  him  on  transcontinental  surveys  to 
select  a  route  for  a  Pacific  railroad.  Later  he 
undertook  a  surv^  for  the  same  purpose  at  his 
own  expense  and  was  the  only  man  of  the  party 
to  survive.  He  constructed  the  overland  wagon 
route  in  the  face  of  great  diflieulties  and  con- 
stant hostility  of  the  Indians.  During  the  early 
part  of  tlie  Civil  War  he  served  with  distinction 
on  secret  missions  and  on  the  staff  of  General 
McClellan,  until  his  sudden  death  from  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  at  which  time  he. had  tiie 
rank  of  brigadier  general  of  volunteers.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  Philippi,  the  battle 
of  Rich  Mountain,  and  many  minor  skirmishes. 

LANDEB,  LomsA  (1826-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  born  at  Salem,  Mass.  She  studied 
under  Crawford  in  Rome,  where  she  modeled  her 
"To-Day,"  a  marble  figure,  Rymbolicai  of  Amer- 
ica, and  "Galatea."  Among  her  other  works  are 
a  life-size  figure  of  Vii^nia  Dare,  the  first  Eng- 
lish child  bom  in  America;  "Undine";  a  reclin- 
ing statue  of  "Evangeline";  "Geres  Mourning  for 
PrcMerpine";  "Captive  Pioneers";  and  numer- 
ous portrait  busts. 

LANBEB,  RiCH&BD  Leuok  (1804-34).  An 
English  African  explorer,  born  at  Truro,  Corn- 
wall, where  his  father  was  an  official.  After 
service  with  London  families,  during  which  he 
visited  the  West  Indies  and  the  Continent,  he 
accompanied  Major  Colebrooke  as  servant  to 
Cape  Colony  in  1823  and  traveled  with  him 
across  the  colony.  A  taste  for  exploration  led 
him  to  secure  service  with  Capt.  Hugh  Clapper- 
ton,  whom  he  attended  on  his  second  and  last 
expedition  to  the  interior  of  western  Africa  in 
1825.  After  Clapperton's  death  in  1827  at 
Chungary,  Lander  with  great  difficulty  reached 
the  coast  and  returned  to  England  in  1828.  The 
Journal  of  Richard  Lander  from  Kano  to  the 
Coast  was  printed  with  Clapperton's  Journal 
( 1829 ) .  In  the  following  year  Lander  pub- 
lished Records  of  Captain  Clapperton's  Last  Ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  and  the  Subsequent  Adven- 
tures of  the  Author  (2  vols.,  1830).  These 
works  exhibited  qualifications  that  induced  the 
British  Ministry  to  give  him  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  course  and  termination 
of  the  Niger.  He  and  his  younger  brother,  John 
Lander,  left  England  in  January,  1830,  and 
after  excitiug  adventures,  before  December  of 
the  same  year  had  descended  the  Niger  from 
Boussa  and  bad  determined  the  confluence  of  the 


Benue,  or  Chadda,  with  the  Niger  and  the  outlet 
of  the  latter  river  by  several  deltaic  mouths 
into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  For  this  service  Lan- 
der received  tiie  first  gold  medal  bestowed  by 
the  Royal  Oec^raphical  Society  of  London.  The 
brotbera*  Journals  were  purchased  by  Murray, 
the  publisher,  and  edited  by  Lieut.  Alexander 
Bridport  Beecher  and  appeared  as  Journal  of 
an  Expedition  to  Explore  the  Course  and  Ter- 
mination of  the  Niger  (3  vols.,  1832) ;  the  work 
was  translated  into  several  European  languages. 
While  in  command  of  an  expedition  organized 
by  a  company  of  Liverpool  merchants  to  open 
up  commerce  in  the  African  interior  (1832-34), 
Lander  was  shot  in  an  affray  with  natives  at 
Ingiomma  on  the  Niger  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards, from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  at 
nando  Po.  Consult  Laird  and  Oldfield,  Narra- 
tive of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa 
in  Steamers,  J8S2-Si  (London,  1835). 

LAJTDES,  IfiNd  (Fr.,  heaths).  Extensive 
tracts  of  land  in  the  southwest  of  France,  ex- 
tending along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  for  a  distance 
of  about  130  miles  and  covering  an  area  of  more 
than  5000  square  miles  (Map:  France,  8.,  D  4). 
The  surface  in  general  is  flat  and  sandy  marsh- 
land, over  which  the  peasants  travel  in  some 
parts  mainly  on  stilts.  There  are,  however,  nu- 
merous dunes  along  the  coast,  some  of  them 
reaching  a  height  of  250  foet.  Attempts  to  re- 
claim this  vast  region  began  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  now  a  considerable  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  pine  forests.  Dune  pali- 
sades have  been  built  to  prevent  encroachment  d 
the  sand  on  the  v^^etation.  The  climate  has 
idao  been  improved  by  the  di^ng  of  canals  for 
the  outlet  of  the  stagnant  water.  The  inhab- 
itants are  engaged  chiefly  in  forestry  and  cattle 
raising. 

LANDES.  A  maritime  department  of  south- 
west France,  one  of  the  largest  but  most  thinly 
peopled  in  the  country,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (Map;  France,  S.,  D  4). 
Area,  3615  square  miles.  Pop.,  1901.  291,856; 
1911,  288,902.  North  of  the  Adour  River  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  composed  of  the 
landes  (q.v.),  which  afford  a  bare  pasturage 
to  sheep  and  cattle;  but  south  of  this  river, 
in  the  hilly  La  Cbalosse  region,  it  is  very  fer- 
tile. Its  chief  industries  are  connected  with 
cork,  timber  and  its  by-products,  charcoal,  tar, 
turpentine,  and  rosin.  There  are  also  salt 
works  and  stone  quarries.  The  principal  river 
is  tlte  Adour.   Capital,  Mont-de-Harsan. 

LANBESUAKN,  IBu'dra-mftn,  Heinbioh 
(1821-1902).  An  Austrian  lyrist,  novelist,  and 
essayist,  whose  pseudonym  was  Hieronymus 
Lorm.  He  was  born  at  Nikolsbnrg,  Moravia,  and 
studied  in  several  schools  in  Vienna.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  his  education  had  to  be 
private,  because  of  repeated  sickness,  and  be- 
cause in  his  fifteenth  year  he  became  partly 
blind  and  completely  deaf.  Later  in  life  he  lost 
sight  entirely.  His  literary  career  began  wii3x 
Abdul  (1843).  Soon  after  this  he  went  to  Ber- 
lin and  published  Wiens  poetische  Schu;ingen 
und  Federn  (1847),  a  very  clever  piece  of  polit- 
ical and  literary  criticism  which  roused  the 
anger  of  Metternich.  Tie  became  critic  for 
Ktlhne's  periodical  Eiiropa  and  wrote  Qriifen- 
berger  Aguarell  (1848)  while  in  Berlin.  His 
novels  include:  Bin  ZSgling  des  Jahres  1848 
(1855;  later  eds.,  under  the  title  Oahriel  Sol- 
mar);  Am  Kamin  (1856);  Der  ehrliche  Name 
(1880);  Ein  Schatten  aus  vergangenen  Tagen 
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(1882);  Ein  Kind  des  Meerea  (1882);  Das 
Leben  kein  Traum  (1888);  GeheimrStin  (1891). 
He  alBO  wrote  dramas,  such  as  Die  Alton  und 
die  Jungm,  Daa  Fonthaus,  and  Hieronymm 
Napoleon;  critical  essays;  Oedichte  (1870), 
yeue  Oedichte  (1877),  and  Nacksommer,  neue 
Gedickte  (last  ed.,  1901).  These  lyrics  are 
probably  the  moat  important  of  Landesmann's 
works.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  German  poets 
of  pessimism.  Consult  Wittner,  Oesterreichiaohe 
Portraits  und  Charaktere  (Vienna,  1906). 

LANDORAF,  laafgrSf,  Gustav  (1867- 
) .  A  GermaD  classical  scholar,  born  in 
LichtenfelB.  He  was  educated  at  Erlangen  and 
WUrzburg;  from  1879  to  1905  he  taught  in 
various  secondary  schools  and  then  became 
director  of  the  Schweinfurt  Gymnasium,  in  the 
next  year  of  a  Gymnasium  in  Bayreuth,  and  in 
1913  of  the  Maximiliansgymnasium  of  Munich, 
He  edited  school  textbooks,  especially  of  some 
of  Cicero's  writings;  contributed  to  WOIfBin's 
Archiv  fur  lateinisohe  Leancographie ;  and  pub- 
lished studies  of  Cssar's  blBtorical  writings  and 
his  continuators,  a  Lateiniaehe  Schulgrammatik 
(llth  ed.,  1911),  which  has  been  translated  into 
Italian  (1898)  and  French  (2d  ed.,  1907),  and 
Beitrage  zur  kiatorischen  Syntaa  der  lateiniacken 
Sprache  (1890).  He  contributed  also  to  vol.  iii 
of  Hiatoriache  Qrammatik  der  Lateiniachen 
Sprache,  by  various  scholars  (Leipzig,  1903). 

LAiriXGHAVB,  or  LANIXQRAP.  Sec 
Geaf. 

liANIXINO  FOBCE,  or  Lahdino  Pabty.  An 
organized  force  detailed  from  the  crew  and  of- 
ficers of  a  ship  and  designed  for  operating  on 
shore  when  no  other  military  forces  are  avail- 
able. It  usually  consists  of  nearly  all  the  ma- 
rines serving  on  board  the  ship  and  of  one  or 
more  companies  of  bluejacketo  (i.e.,  enlisted 
men  who  are  not  marines — men  enlisted  as 
landsmen  are  bluejacketa,  but  not  strictly  aail- 
ora).  The  men  are  armed  with  rifles,  machine 
guns,  and  3-inch  field  guns  when  the  latter  are 
thought  necessary.  They  are  landed  in  boata, 
light  infantry  boats  being  the  first  ashore,  the 
men  in  the  other  boats  following  when  the  first 
party  is  in  position  to  prevent  a  surprise  of  the 
main  body.  When  landing  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition, the  force  is  supported  by  the  fire  of  armed 
boats,  and  the  guns  of  the  ship  if  possible.  In 
any  case,  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  being  under 
fire  of  the  enemy,  except  for  a  few  seconds,  while 
still  in  the  boats. 

A  naval  infantry  company  consiste  of  48  men 
in  ranks,  six  petty  officers  (two  acting  as  the 
right  and  left  guides),  a  captain  of  company, 
and  two  lieutenants  of  company.  A  machine- 
gun  detachment  consists  of  12  men  and  a  petty 
officer;  the  crew  (called  a  aection)  of  the  3-inch 
naval  field  gun  consists  of  24  men  and  3  petty 
officers  in  charge  of  an  ensign,  or  warrant  officer. 
Two  sections  of  artillery  make  a  platoon,  two 
platoons  a  battery,  and  two  or  more  batteries 
a  battalion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  two  machine- 
gnn  detachments  are  equal  to  a  section  of  ar- 
tillery or  infantry;  two  sections  of  artillery  are 
equal  to  a  platoon  of  artillery  or  a  company 
of  infantry.  These  equalities  in  numbers  sim- 
plify the  organization  and  drill  of  the  men  at 
infantry  and  artillery.  When  the  landing  force 
of  a  ship  consists  of  several  companies,  it  is 
called  a  hattalion.  Two  to  four  battalions  form 
a  regiment.  Battalions  are  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenant commanders  or  lieutenants,  snd  regi- 
ments by  commanders  or  captains.    If  two  or 


more  r^ments  are  landed,  they  form  a  brigade, 
which  is  commanded  by  a  captain  or  rear 
admiraL 

I>ANa>ZSf  Eenesaw  Mountain  { 1860- 
).  An  American  judge.  Born  at  Millvine, 
Ohio,  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  and  in  1891  graduated  from  the 
Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago.  Except  for  two 
years,  when  he  was  private  secretary  to  W.  Q. 
Gresham,  then  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
Landis  practiced  law  in  Chicago  until  1905, 
when  he  became  United  States  district  judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  by  ap- 
pointment of  Presidoit  Roosevelt,  On  the  bench 
Judge  Landis  established  a  national  reputation 
as  an  independent  and  fearless  judge  when  he 
tried  the  Standard  Oil  rebate  cases  in  1907, 
found  the  defendants  guilty,  and,  adjudging 
each  offense  finable,  sentenced  the  corporation 
to  pay  the  amount  of  $29,240,000  as  the  sum 
total  of  the  several  violations.  Although  later 
reversed  by  higher  courts,  the  decision  was 
decidedly  popular. 

LANDIT,  or  LENDIT,  KlN'de'  (Fr.  I'endit, 
from  le,  the  +  endit,  from  ML.  indicium,  as- 
sembly, from  Lat.  indicere.  to  appoint,  from  in, 
in  +  dicere,  to  say),  Thb  Fair  of.  A  celebrated 
fair  in  medieeval  France.  In  1 109  the  cathedral 
of  Paris  received  a  reputed  portion  of  the  true 
cross.  In  order  to  allow  this  to  be  seen,  the 
Bishop  chose  a  large  open  place  between  ^int- 
Onen,  Saint-Denis,  and  Paris,  where,  on  tlie  sec- 
ond Wednesday  in  June,  it  should  be  exhibited. 
Because,  of  the  great  gathering  of  people  for  the 
religious  festival,  merchants  flocked  thither  and 
held  a  fair  under  the  auspices  of  the  monks  of 
Saint-Denis,  The  fair  was  much  frequented  by 
merchante  from  Normandy,  Flanders,  and  the 
north  of  France.  Because  of  the  civil  wars, 
the  fair  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  held  in  the  town  of  Saint-Denis  and 
soon  lost  its  importance.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  became  a  sheep  market.  Consult  Lebeuf, 
Hiataire  de  la  ville  et  la  diodae  de  Paria,  vol.  ii 
(Paris,  1888). 

LAND  LEACIUE.  One  of  the  leagues 
founded  at  different  times  in  Ireland  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  tenant.  In  the  winter  of 
1879-80  the  agrarian  distress  caused  by  par- 
tial failure  of  the  crops  during  the  preceding 
year  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  famine.  The 
peasants  were  unable  to  pay  rents,  and  a  large 
number  of  evictions  followed,  with  consequent 
iresistance  and  conflicts  with  the  police.  At  this 
time  Michael  Davitt  conceived  the  plan  of  form- 
ing an  organization  of  tenant  farmers  to  further 
the  tenants*  interests.  Charles  Stewart  Pamell, 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  party,  approved  of  the 
plan,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1879,  the  Land 
League  was  organized  in  Dublin,  with  Pamell 
as  president  and  Davitt  as  one  of  the  three  sec- 
retaries. The  object  of  the  league  was  to  raise 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Irish  peas- 
antry and  to  furnish  them  with  legal  counsel 
in  resisting  the  landlords.  It  advocated  peas- 
ant proprietorship  of  the  soil  as  a  remedy  for 
the  existing  evils.  The  league  grew  in  Ireland 
and  was  very  effective  in  preventing  evictions 
and  reducing  rents.  Its  agitation,  however,  was 
incendiary  in  charncter,  and  disturbances  became 
more  frequent.  To  relieve  the  distress.  Gladatone 
in  1880  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing 
for  the  temporary  suspension  of  evictions,  hut 
the  Lords  by  an  overwhelming  majority  rejected 
the  measure.    This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
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Lords  increased  the  outrages  in  Ireland. 
though  the  most  radical  leaders  of  the  Land 
League,  especially  Michael  Davitt,  deprecated 
the  use  of  force,  they  were  unable  to  prevent  it. 
Cattle  were  frequently  mutilated,  and  murders 
of  landlords  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Rents  were  often  withdrawn  alto- 
gether. In  November,  1880,  the  government 
charged  Pametl  and  his  associate  leaders  with 
conspiracy,  but  failed  to  convict  them.  In  order 
to  meet  the  lawlessness  and  at  the  same  time 
to  remedy  agrarian  distress,  Forster,  the  Irish 
Secretary,  introduced  coercion  bills,  which  were 
to  be  followed  by  a  land  act.  These  bills  were 
passed  amid  unparalleled  scenes  of  disorder  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  members,  and  the  famous 
Land  Act  of  1881  became  a  law.  (See  Ieish 
Land  Laws.)  The  league  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  concessions  made,  and  in  the  next  conven- 
tion, held  at  Dublin  in  the  following  September, 
it  was  decided,  on  the  advice  of  Pamell,  to  con- 
tinue the  agitation  and  resistance  until  the  new 
law  had  been  tested  in  the  courts.  The  govern- 
ment thereupon  decided  to  suppress  the  league. 
Pamell,  Davitt,  and  the  other  leaders  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  They  replied  by  the 
famous  No  Rent  Manifesto,  exhorting  the  Irish 
people  to  pay  no  rent  while  their  l^iders  were 
in  prison.  This  caused  the  government  to  de- 
clare the  suppression  of  the  league  by  the  de- 
cree of  Oct.  18,  1881.  The  reforms  which  the 
Land  X<eague  hoped  to  institute  were  taken  up 
and  in  part  effected  by  the  Irish  National  League 
under  PameU's  leadership,  and  the  principal 
object  of  the  Land  League  was  realized  in  1B08, 
when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  enable 
the  peasants  to  acquire  title  to  the  lands  they  oc- 
cupied. Consult:  Cashman,  The  Life  of  Michael 
Davitt  (Boston,  1881 ) ;  Flatley,  Ireland  and  the 
Land  League  (ib.,  1881);  Michael  Davitt,  The 
Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland,  or  the  Story  of  the 
Land  League  Revolution  (London,  1904). 

IiANDLEB^  MtxVYSt.  a  slow  waltz  in  %  or 
%  time,  characteristic  of  Austria,  where  it  orig- 
inated and  received  its  name  from  the  dialectic 
Landel.  It  is  very  popular  in  Germany.  The 
French  Tyroiiennc  (q.v.)  is  an  imitation  of  it. 

IiANSIfOOKSI)  SAIiKON.  Any  of  various 
salmon — in  North  America  more  particularly  the 
winninish  (q.v.) — ^which  dwell  in  large  bodies 
of  fresh  water  and  never,  or  only  in  exceptional 
instances,  go  down  to  the  sea.    See  Salmon. 

LANDLOBD  AND  TENANT.  Those  who 
stand  in  the  relationship  which  subsists  when 
one  person  holds  land  of  another  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  latter's  title.  The  relationship 
arises  whenever  one  having  an  estate  in  land 
grants  to  another  a  lesser  estate  therein.  It  ex- 
ists equally,  therefore,  between  a  tenant  in  fee 
simple  and  his  grantee  in  fee  tail  and  between 
a  t^ant  for  years  and  his  subtenant.  In  either 
case  the  grantor  or  lessor,  whatever  the  quality 
and  nature  of  his  own  estate,  is  the  landlord  of 
the  grantee  or  lessee,  and  the  latter  is  the  ten- 
ant of  the  former.  In  all  eases  the  estate  or  in- 
terest  remaining  in  the  landlord  is  technically 
known  as  a  reveraion  (q.v.).  Excepting  in  the 
case  of  an  estate  for  years,  which  is  capable  of 
indefinite  subdivision,  a  person  cannot  acquire 
the  relation  of  a  landlord  by  granting  to  another 
an  estate  of  the  same  kind  or  quality  as  that 
which  he  himself  possesses,  even  though  it  be 
limited  so  as  to  come  to  an  end  before  the  prob- 
able termination  of  the  grantor's  estate.  Thus, 
a  tenant  in  fee  simple  granting  the  lands  in  fee 


simple  to  another  so  long  as  the  grantee  and  his 
heirs  continue  to  reside  on  the  premises  con- 
veyed, retains  no  interest  which  can  be  called  a 
reversion,  nor  does  such  a  grant  create  a  tenure 
between  grantor  and  grantee.  At  the  most  the 
grantor  in  such  a  case  has  left  only  an  indefinite 
Intereflt,  known  as  a  "possibility  of  reverter." 

The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  bad  its 
origin  in  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure,  under 
which  all  frediold  lands,  including  fees,  were 
held  of  a  superior  lord.  Under  that  system  it 
was  possible  for  a  tenant  in  fee  simple  to  grant 
the  lands  in  fee  simple  to  be  held  of  himself,  in 
which  case  he  became  the  immediate  feudal  su- 
perior of  his  grantee.  This  practice  of  subin- 
feudation, aa  it  was  called,  was  abolished  by  the 
famous  Statute  QuJa  Emptores,  enacted  by  the 
English  Parliament  in  1290,  since  which  time 
the  alienation  of  a  fee  divests  the  grantor  of  all 
his  right  and  interest  therein.  But  as  this  stat- 
ute applied  only  to  conveyances  in  fee.  it  left 
the  way  open  for  the  various  forms  of  tenure 
above  described,  by  which  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  is  still  created.  As  has  been  stated, 
the  tenant  in  fee  simple  wlio  grants  the  land  in 
fee  tail  or  for  life  ia  the  landlord  of  his  grantee 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  he  is  of  a  tenant 
for  rears,  but  in  practice  tiie  phrase  "landlord 
and  tenant"  is  more  commonly  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  lastnamed  relation. 

As  thus  understood,  the  relation  usually  arises 
from  an  instrument  of  conveyance,  known  as  a 
lease  (q.v.),  and  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
flowing  therefrom  are  partly  the  result  of  posi- 
tive law  and  partly  of  the  agreements  and  stipu- 
lations embodied  in  the  lease.  Of  the  inherent 
legal  incidents  of  the  relation,  perhaps  the  most 
important  are  the  obligation  of  the  landlord 
to  protect  the  tenant's  possession  against  all 
persons  claiming  a  legal  right  to  the  premises, 
and  the  correlative  obligation  of  the  tenant  to 
recognize  his  landlord's  title.  The  former  is 
violated  by  an  eviction  by  the  landlord  or  any 
cme  claiming  under  him  or  by  one  asserting  a 
paramoimt  title,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  sus- 
pend the  rent  due  by  the  lease  and  to  give  the 
evicted  tenant  an  action  for  damages  against  his 
landlord.  But  the  landlord  is  not  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  tenant  against  trespasses  or  nuisances, 
his  implied  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment,  as  it 
is  called,  not  extending  to  unlawful  acts  of  third 
parties.  Neither  is  the  landlord  bound  to  fur- 
nish a  habitable  tenement.  He  leases  the  land, 
with  such  improvements  as  happen  to  be  thereon, 
and  the  tenant  takes  them  aa  they  are.  It  is  no 
eviction  of  the  toiant  if,  upon  taking  posses- 
sion, he  finds  the  premises  uninhabitable.  See 
Eviction. 

The  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  estopped 
from  denying  hia  landlord's  title,  or,  in  general, 
from  setting  up  a  title,  either  in  himself  or  in 
another,  adverse  to  that  of  his  landlord,  and 
that  irrespective  of  whether  the  latter's  title  be 
good  or  bad.  Neither  can  he,  at  common  law, 
ever  acquire  a  good  title  as  against  hie  landlord 
by  any  lapse  of  time.  So  long  as  he  continues 
in  possession  he  ia  held  to  the  relation  of  a  ten- 
ant and  cannot  get  into  adverse  possession  of 
the  premises,  so  aa  to  take  advantage  of  the  > 
Statute  of  Limitations.  This  rule  has,  however, 
been  generally  modified  by  statutes  permitting 
a  tenant,  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  or  even, 
in  a  few  States,  by  disavowal  of  his  landlord's 
title,  to  acquire  the  status  of  an  adverse 
possessor.    In  no  caae,  however,  can  this  be 
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done  until  the  expiration  of  tiie  term  of  tlie 

tenancy. 

This  duty  of  the  tenant  to  refrain  from  deny- 
ing liis  landlord's  title  is  tlie  modern  survival 
of  the  feudal  obligation  of  fealty,  pledged  by 
the  vaaeal  to  his  lord.  Its  most  serious  breach 
at  a>mmon  law  consieted,  not  in  the  tenant's 
Betting  the  invalidity  of  the  landlord's  title 
in  an  action  lor  the  rent,  nor  yet  in  his  assertion 
of  an  independent  title,  by  adverse  possesuon, 
but  in  the  tortious  or  wrongful  conveyance  of 
the  premises  to  a  third  person  in  fee.  This 
was  effected  by  one  of  the  ancient  modes  of  con- 
veyance, as  feoffment,  fine,  or  common  recovery, 
which  had  the  curious  effect  of  vesting  in  the 
grantee  the  actual  estate  which  it  purported  to 
convey,  even  though  this  was  greater  than  the 
estate  of  the  grantor,  liiia  grave  breach  of  the 
tenant's  good  faith  was  attended  by  the  complete 
forfeiture  of  his  own  estate  to  the  fandlord  whom 
he  had  thus  betrayed.  The  abolition  of  tortious 
conveyances  by  statute  has  done  away  with  this 
violation  of  the  tenant's  duty.   See  Fbofpuent; 

F0RF13TUR£;  LiFK  ESTATE. 

Among  the  other  important  incidents  of  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  the  obliga* 
tion  of  the  tenant  to  refrain  from  committing 
waste  on  the  premises;  bis  right  to  cut  woq^  for 
fire,  for  fencing  and  repairs,  and  other  similar 
privileges,  known  as  "estovers";  the  rif^t  of  a 
tenant  for  life  or  at  will  to  the  emblements  or 
growing  crops;  and  the  right  of  a  tenant  under 
certain  circumstances  to  remove  fixtures  which 
he  has  annexed  to  the  freehold.  The  obligation 
of  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  to  keep  the  premises 
in  repair  is  a  direct  consequenee  of  hie  liability 
for  what  is  known  as  permissive  waste,  which 
consists  in  permitUng  the  premises  to  deteriorate 
with  use.  At  common  law  this  is  carried  so  far 
as  to  compel  the  tenant  to  rebuild  a  house  de- 
stri^yed  by  accidental  fire,  but  this  extreme  con- 
sequence of  the  doctrine  of  waste  has  generally 
been  abrogated  by  statute  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  these  rights  and  obligations  flow  naturally 
from  the  relation  between  the  parties  and  do  not 
depend  upon  agreement.  See  Emblbhents;  Est- 
OTQt;  FlXTnRES;  Waste. 

Other  obligations  of  the  parties  are  the  result 
of  agreements  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
books,  "touch  and  concern  the  land."  These  are 
very  numerous,  the  more  usual  ones  being  the 
obligation  of  the  tenant  to  pay  a  stipulated  rent, 
to  refrain  from  assigning  the  lease  without  the 
landlord's  permission,  to  make  certain  improve- 
ments, and  the  like;  and,  on  the  landlord's  part, 
to  renew  the  lease  for  a  further  term,  to  pay 
for  improvements  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
to  permit  the  removal  of  fixtures  not  otherwise 
removable,  etc.  Rent  is  never  due  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement,  express  or  implied,  but 
by  statute  an  understanding  to  pay  a  reasonable 
rent  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  leased  prem- 
ises may  be  implied  in  cases  where  the  lease  is 
silent  on  the  subject.  Where  agreements  of  the 
kind  above  enumerated  are  embodied  in  a  cove- 
nant, i.e.,  an  instrument  under  seal,  they  became 
a  part  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  become  binding,  not  only  upon  the  orig- 
inal parties,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  con- 
tracts, but  extend  to  all  those  who  may.  during 
the  TOutinuance  of  the  lease,  succeed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  original  parties  respectively.  Such 
covenants  are  said  to  "run  with  the  land."  It 
is  on  this  principle  that  a  tenant's  obligation  to 
pay  a  certain  rent  is  passed  on  to  any  one  to 


Mfhom  he  may  assign  the  lease,  and  the  land- 
lord's right  to  enforce  the  obligation  passes, 
upon  a  sale  of  the  land,  to  the  grantee  of  the 

reversion. 

Most  of  the  obligations  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
whether  inherent  in  the  relation  or  contractual, 
are  enforceable  only  by  an  action  for  damages. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  obligations  arising 
out  of  the  agreements  of  the  parties.  In  the 
absence  of  an  express  provision  to  that  efi'ect, 
there  is,  in  general,  no  right  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  terminate  the  lease  and  eject  the 
tenant  for  failure  to  pay  r«it  or  for  any  other 
breach  of  duty.  Thisrcsult  can  be  attained  only  by 
incorporating  in  the  lease  a  condition  forfeiting 
the  estate  for  a  failure  to  perform  the  covenants 
thereof.   This,  however,  is  frequently  done. 

Under  most  circumstances  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  come  to  an  end  without 
notice.  This  is  always  true  of  estates  for  life 
and  for  years,  and  generally  of  tenancies  at  will 
and  at  sufferance.  Estates  from  year  to  year, 
or  from  month  to  month,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
a  peculiar  form  of  tenancy  at  will,  terminable 
only  at  the  end  of  a  current  period  and  then 
only  upon  due  notice.  But  the  estate  of  a 
tenant  may  come  to  an  end  in  other  ways  than 
.by  efSnxion  of  time.  Apart  from  cases  of  for- 
feiture for  waste,  for  felony,  for  breach  of  con- 
dition, and  the  like,  leasehold  estates  are  regu- 
larly terminated  by  the  "release"  of  the  rever- 
sion to  the  tenant,  or  by  the  "surrender''  of  the 
tenant's  estate  to  his  landlord.  These  are  modes 
of  conveyance  operating  only  where  there  is 
"privity  of  estate"  between  the  parties  thereto 
and  peculiarly  appropriate  therefore  to  the  ease 
of  landlord  and  tenant.  The  result  in  either 
case  is  to  produce  what  is  known  as  a  merger, 
the  lesser  estate  disappearing  in  the  greater  and 
thus  coming  to  an  end.  Ree  Fobfetture:  Ke- 
i.RASE;  Sttrbender;  sIso  Lease;  Leasehold; 
TRmiRR.  Consult  the  authorities  appended  to 
the  article  on  Real  Propertt.  and  McAdam, 
Rights,  Remedies,  and  JAabilitieg  of  landlord 
and  Tenant  (New  York,  1901)  ;  Taylor,  The  Am- 
erican Lav?  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Boston, 
1904) ;  Fawcett,  Landlord  and  Tenant  (3d  ed., 
London.  1006) ;  Tiffany.  The  Law  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant  (St.  Paul,  1910). 

LAND  OF  BEXTI1AH.  A  name  occurring  in 
Isa.  Ixii.  4  and  given  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim'a 
Progreas  to  the  region  of  peace  where  the  pil- 
grims rest  after  their  journey  until  called  to 
cross  the  river  of  Death  to  the  Celestial  City; 
it  typifies  the  Christian  peace  of  mind  after  the 
trialfl  of  this  life. 

LAND  OF  NOD.  A  humorous  designation  of 
the  state  of  sleep,  from  the  name  of  the  land 
mentioned  in  Genesis  iv,  where  Caiu  dwelt  after 
the  murder  of  Abel. 

LANDOIS,  ISN'dwa',  Hermann  (1835-1905). 
A  German  naturalist.  He  was  bom  at  Mtlnster 
and  educated  there  for  the  priesthood,  which  he 
entered  in  1859,  but  afterward  left  to  devote 
himself  to  scientific  study  and  the  popular  pres- 
entation of  natural  history.  He  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  zo&logy  at  the  Academy  of  MOnster 
(1873)  and  also  head  of  the  »>01ogical  museain. 
He  wrote:  Tieratimmen  (1875):  Lehrhuch  der 
Zoologie.  with  Altnm  (5th  ed.,  1883) :  with  Mar- 
tin Kraas.  Der  Mensch  und  die  drei  Reiehe  der 
Natur  (part  i,  14th  e<l.,  1911:  part  ii.  11th  ed., 
1904:  part  iii,  8th  ed.,  1910);  an  equally  suc- 
cessful Lehrburh  f&r  den  Vnterricht  in  der  Jia- 
turbesckreihung  (part  i,  Zoologie,  8tlt  ed.,  1912; 
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part  ii,  BoUmik,  7th  ed.,  1907 ;  part  iii,  Minerv- 
logie^  3d  ed.,  1008 ) . — His  brother,  Lbonabd 
(1837-1002),  a  German  physiologist,  was  bom 
at  Milnster  and  educated  at  Greifswald,  where 
he  took  hia  degree  in  1863  and  became  profefisor 
of  physiology  in  1872.  He  wrote  on  the  blood, 
the  pulse,  and  transfusion,  on  optical  phenom- 
ena and  elcctronia^etisin,  and  published  a  val- 
uable and  successful  Lchrbuch  der  Physiologie 
des  Menachcn  (12th  ed.,  1900). 

LANDOLT,  mn^dlt,  EDHnini  (1846-  ). 
Aq  ophthalmologist,  who  was  bom  in  Aarau, 
Switzerland,  and'  made  Paris  his  permanent 
residence.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg, 
Zurich,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Utrecht,  and  at 
Paris  became  an  assistant  in  the  uni%'eraity  eye 
clinic.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  was  at 
H6ricourt  with  the  Zurich  ambulance  service. 
In  1874  he  returned  to  Paris,  established  an 
optical  clinic  and,  with  Javal,  the  Laltoratoire 
dYlphthalraologic  at  the  Sorbonne,  With  Panas 
and  Gayet,  Landolt  edited  the  important  At- 
chives  ^Ophthalmologie,  to  which,  as  to  the 
Z&tschrift  fur  Augenheilktinde,  he  made  Talu- 
ahle  contributions.  Among  his  many  publica- 
tions are:  Le^on-t  mr  le  diagnoatie  des  maladies 
des  yeux  (1877);  Manual  of  Examination  of 
the  Eyes  (1879);  TraitS  complet  d'ophthalmos- 
copie,  with  Werker;  The  Refraction  and  Accom- 
modation of  the  Eye  (1882);  Vademecum  of 
Ophthalmol  ogical  Therapeutics,  with  Gygax 
<18f}5),  in  French,  English  (1808),  German,  and 
Japanese  versions. 

LANDON,  las'dQN',  Chakles  Paul  (1760- 
1826).  A  French  painter  and  author,  horn  at 
Nonant.  He  studied  under  Rognault  and  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1792.  He  became  succes- 
sively painter  to  the  Due  de  Berri,  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Institute,  and  coiuerrator  of 
the  Louvre.  While  his  paintings  were  much 
admired  under  the  Empire,  it  is  for  his  books 
that  he  will  be  remembered.  Among  them  are: 
Vic  et  teuvrea  dea  peintres  les  plus  c^ltbres  des 
arts  (25  vols.,  1803-24) ;  Description  de  Paris 
(1800-10) ;  Annates  du  mva^e  et  de  V^cole 
moderne  den  beaux-arts  {17  vols.,  1801-08). 

LAIfOJON,  Letitia  Euzabeth  (1802-38). 
An  English  poet — better  known  by  her  initials 
L.  E.  L.— born  in  Chelsea.  In  1820  her  first 
poem,  "Rome,"  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette. 
She  pithlished  several  volumes  of  verse,  the 
most  widely  read  of  which  was  the  ImpfromMf 
trice  (1824).  She  wrote  three  novels,  of  which 
the  best  ifl  Ethel  Churchill  (1837).  Consult 
Blanchnrd,  Life  and  Remains  of  Landon  (Lon- 
don, 1841),  and  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  W.  B. 
Scott  (ih.,  1873).  Her  Traits  and  Trials  of 
Early  Life  (1836)  is  supposed  to  be  autobio- 
graphical. 

LANDOB,  iSnMdr,  A.  Henst  Savase  (1866- 
1024).  An  English  traveler,  writer,  and  ar- 
tist.  He  was  hom  in  Florence,  a  grandson  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  After  studying  art  in 
Paris  he  traveled  in  eastern  Asia  for  several 
years  and  thereafter  visited  numerous  countries 
of  the  other  continents.  In  1897  he  reached 
both  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  River;  later 
he  explored  central  Mindanao  Island,  where  he 
discovered  the  "white  tribe"  (Mansakas);  in 
1000  he  accompanied  the  allied  troops  on  the 
march  to  Peking,  and  with  them  entered 
Lhasa,  the  Forbidden  City,  and  in  1002 
went  rtv<>rland  from  Russia  to  Calcutta.  Dur- 
ing If*03  he  visited  some  400  islands  in  the 
Philippine  and   Sulu  archipelagoes ;   in  1906 


he  crossed  Africa  in  its  widest  part,  a  dis- 
tance of  8500  miles,  covered  in  364  days;  and 
in  1010-12  he  crossed  South  America  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  Lima,  traversing  unexplored  cen- 
tral Brazil  and  climbing  the  Andes.  In  1014, 
after  the  return  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  from 
South  America,  Landor  declared  that  the  River 
of  Doubt,  which  Roosevelt  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered, did  not  exist.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  European  War,  Landor 
served  as  dispatch  bearer  for  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment, his  route  being  from  Antwerp  to  Bor- 
deaux, temporarily  the  French  capital.  His 
writings,  largely  illustrated  by  his  own  sketches, 
include:  Alone  with  the  Hairy  Ainu  (1893); 
Corea  (1895);  In  the  Forbidden  Land  (1808); 
China  and  the  Allies  (1901);  Across  Coveted 
Lands  (1902);  The  Oems  of  the  East  (1904); 
Tibet  and  Aepal  (1005);  Across  Wildest  Africa 
(1908);  The  Amerioans  in  Panama  (1910); 
An  Explorer's  Adventures  in  Tibet  (1910); 
Acroas  Unknown  Bouth  AiMsrica  (1013). 

LANDOB,  Waltbb  Savaob  (1775-1864). 
An  English  poet  and  prose  writer,  son  of  Walter 
Landor  and  of  Elizabeth  Savage,  born  at  Ipsley 
Court,  Warwickshire,  Jan.  30,  1775.  As  a  sturdy 
boy  of  12,  he  was  sent  to  Rugby,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Latin  verse.  Owing  to  an 
ungovernable  temper,  he  was  difHcult  to  manage 
and  was  accordingly  removed  from  Rugby  at  the 
advice  of  the  head  master.  In  1703  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Unconventional  in  his 
bearing,  too  pronounced  in  his  Republican  opin- 
ions, he  got  into  difficulties  there.  For  firing  a 
gun  at  the  window  of  a  Tory  undergraduate  he 
was  rusticated  in  1794  and  never  returned.  He 
quarreled  with  his  father  over  the  incident  and 
was  left  to  look  after  himself  on  an  allowance 
of  £150  a  year.  He  now  spent  three  years  in 
Wales,  where  he  wrote  Qehir  (1798),  which 
shows  the  influence  that  Milton  and  Pindar  were 
tiien  exerds^^g  upon  him.  The  poem  was  greatly 
admired  by  <>)leridge,  Southey,  and  the  young 
Shelley,  but  it  found  no  favor  with  the  general 

Eublic.  Writing  with  almost  equal  facility  in 
latin,  he  made  a  Latin  version  of  the  poem 
(1803).  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1805,  he 
succeeded  to  the  family  estates  and  began  squan- 
dering them  at  Bath.  For  a  few  months  in 
1808  ho  served  under  Blake  in  Spain,  largely 
to  gratify  a  dislike  to  the  French  which  he  had 
conceived  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1802.  In  1800 
he  purchased  the  estate  of  Llanthony  Abbey,  in 
South  Wales,  where  by  his  extravagance  and 
quarrels  he  wasted  a  large  part  of  his  patri- 
mony. In  1811  he  married  Julia  Thuillier,  the 
daughter  of  an  unsuccessful  banker.  The  mar- 
riage was  particularly  unfortunate.  At  this  time 
appeared  his  The  Tragedy  of  Count  Julian 
(1811),  which,  though  ill  adapted  to  the  stage, 
is  impressive  as  a  dramatic  poem.  Leaving  his 
Welsh  estate  in  charge  of  his  mother,  he  settled 
first  at  Tours  and  then  in  Italy,  where  he  lived 
mostly  until  1835,  occupying  the  Palazzo  Medici 
in  Florence  and  the  Villa  Gheradesca  in  Fiesole. 
To  this  period  and  the  years  following  belong 
the  delightful  Imaginary  Conversations  (1824- 
29)  ;  the  Citation  and  Examination  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  .  .  .  Touching  Deer-Btealing 
(1834)  ;  Pericles  and  Aspasia  (1836)  ;  and  7*^6 
Pentameron  (1837).  In  1838  he  settled  in  Bath, 
where  he  lived,  with  some  intermptions,  till 
1858.  In  the  meantime  he  had  published  his 
choicest  poems,  the  Hellenics  (1846),  some  of 
which  were  translations  of  Latin  wems  writtoi 
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when  a  young  man  under  the  title  Idyllia  Be- 
rotes  (1814,  1820).  Best  of  them  is  "The  Ham- 
adryad." in  1858  Landor  returned  to  Italy, 
eventually  taking  apartments  at  Florence.  Here 
he  was  aided  fay  Browning  and  visited  by  Swin- 
burne. He  died  Sept.  17,  1964.  Landor's  was  a 
powerful  personality  connecting  the  earlier  and 
later  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
poetry  has  never  been  widely  read,  but  has  al- 
most invariably  charmed  the  poets  themselves. 
His  profle,  though  uneven  in  quality,  rises  at 
times  to  magnificence.  He  was  kind-hearted 
and  chivalrous  and  made  many  friends  as  well 
as  enemies.  Consult  his  Works,  with  life  by 
Forster  (8  vols.,  London,  1876);  Letters  and 
Other  Unpublished  Writings,  edited  by  Wheeler 
(ih.,  1897),  containing  a  bibliography;  Letters, 
Priva te  and  Public,  edited  by  Wheeler  ( ib., 
1899)  ;  Sidney  Colvin,  Landor,  "in  "English  Men 
of  Letters  Series"'  (ib..  1881)  :  Edward  Dowden, 
in  his  Studies  in  Literature  {5th  ed.,  ib.,  1889) ; 
Lilian  Whiting,  The  Florence  of  Landor  {Bos- 
ton, 1905) ;  W.  A.  Bradley,  Early  Poems  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor:  A  Study  of  his  D&aeU 
opmcnt  and  Delt  to  Milton  (London,  1914). 

LANDOUZT,  lari'doS'zy,  Louis  Joseph 
ThSophile  (1846-1917).  A  French  physician, 
born  at  Rheims.  He  took  part  in  the  Franco- 
German  War,  /graduated  from  the  medical  school 
in  Paris  in  1876,  became  an  associate  of  its  fac- 
ulty in  1880,  and  professor  of  therapeutics  and 
materia  medica  in  1893.  He  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1913.  He  pub- 
lished: Sur  la  tuherculose  infantile  (1875-88); 
8ur  les  paralysiea  dans  les  maladies  atgues 
(1880)  ;  Recherches  sur  lea  causes  de  I'ataane  lo- 
comotrice  progressive  (1882),  the  collaboration 
with  Ballet  which  gained  an  Academy  prize ;  Sur 
la  myopathic  atrophique  progressive  (1886), 
with  D^jerine,  and  crowned  by  the  Institute; 
Les  sirothirapiea,  legons  de  tk^apeutique  et 
matiire  mddicale  ( 1898) ;  Olossaire  medical 
(1002);  Uiiqikne  aociale  (1908). 

LANBOWSKA,  l&n-dof'skft,  Wanda  (1877- 
).  A  Polish  pianist,  born  at  Warsaw.  She 
received  her  musical  education  at  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory  and  from  H.  Urban  in  Berlin. 
Upon  her  appointment  to  the  staff  of  piano 
teachers  at  the  Schola  Cantorum  she  settled  in 
Paris  in  1900.  Her  appearance  in  1906  in  an 
historical  recital,  when  she  performed  on  a 
cembalo  old  compositions  written  for  that  in- 
strument, was  BO  successful  that  she  practically 
abandoned  the  piano  and  undertook  extended 
tours  of  Europe  as  a  cembalist.  She  wrote 
Bach  et  ses  interpritea  (1906)  and  La  mitaique 
ancienne  (1908)  . 

LAND  PLASTEK.  Gypsum  (q.v.).  when 
used  as  a  fertilizer,  is  sometimes  so  called. 

ZjAND  BAUi.  See  Csaee;  Rail;  and  Plate 
of  Rails,  ftc. 

LANDBETH,  David  (1802-80).  An  Amer- 
ican seedsman.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
and  was  the  son  of  David  Landreth,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  in  1784  established  in  Philadelphia 
a  nursery  and  seed  house.  David  the  younger 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  and  until  1828 
was  manager  of  the  branch  store  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  which  was  confiscated  by  the  Confederacy 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  then  succeeded  liis 
father  as  head  of  the  firm  in  Philadelphia.  From 
that  time  forward  his  leisure  was  devoted  to 
writing  and  matters  of  public  interest.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  for  which  organizaUoa  he 


acted  as  corresponding  secretary  from  1828  to 
1835  and  was  an  active  member  of  numerous 
other  societies,  notably  the  Philadelphia  Socie^ 
for  Promotion  of  Agriculture  and  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  in  which  he  held  the 
posts  of  president  and  vice  president  respec- 
tively. His  most  notable  work,  which  appeared 
at  Philadelphia  in  1847,  was  the  American  edi- 
tion of  A  Dictionary  of  Modem  Oardemng,  an 
English  work  by  Johnson. 

IiAN'BBT,  AuQUBTE  Chablss  Fhiu^b 
RoBEBT  (1846-  ).  A  Canadian  legislator 
and  author,  bom  in  Quebec.  He  graduated  from 
Laval  University,  studied  agriculture  at  St. 
Anne  College,  and  devoted  himself  to  farming. 
He  was  elected  a  Conservative  member  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  in  1878  and  was  again 
elected  in  1882;  in  1892  he  was  called  to  the 
Senate,  of  which  body  he  was  appointed  Speaker 
in  1911.  He  served  in  the  volunteer  militia,  in 
1885  was  made  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel 
in  1907.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Qud»ee 
Exhibition  Company  in  1894  and  president  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture  in  1S96.  His  pub- 
lications include  papers  on  literary,  political, 
and  scientific  subjects,  and  Traiti  populaire 
d'agriculture  th^orique  et  pratique  (1878) ; 
L'ltalie,  sea  beaut^s  et  ses  souvenirs  (1880); 
L'Eglise  et  VStat  (1883);  Lea  six  raiaons  du 
Dr.  Verge  contre  le  cercle  oatholique  de  Quihee 
(1884). 

LANDS,  Public.   That  part  of  the  national 

domain,  in  the  ownership  of  the  govemmeitt, 
subject  to  sale  or  other  disposal  under  general 
laws.  These  lands  lie  within  both  tiie  States 
and  the  Territories.  They  have  been  acquired 
for  the  United  States  chie^y  by  cession  from  the 
individual  States  and  by  treaties  with  foreign 
nations.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  in  1781,  the  entire 
national  domain  was  either  erected  into  States 
or  claimed  the  individual  States  as  unorgan- 
ized territory.  Under  the  Articles  of  ConfSer- 
ation  tlie  States  were  induced  to  cede  their 
claims  to  Western  territory  to  the  United  States. 
New  York  in  1781,  Virginia  in  1784,  Connecticut 
in  1785,  and  Massachusetts  in  1786,  with  some 
reservations,  ceded  to  the  general  government 
tlieir  claim  to  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio 
River ;  the  States  south  of  Virginia  soon  followed 
their  example.  Soutli  Carolina  in  1787,  North 
Carolina  in  1790,  and  Georgia  in  1802  ceded 
their  claims  to  lands  lying  to  the  west  of  their 
limits,  so  that  within  a  short  time  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  United 
Stat^  had  come  into  possession  of  an  immense 
Western  domain.  Administration  of  this  domain 
became  one  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
general  governm^t.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
piece  of  l^slation  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  related  to  the  goveminent  and 
disposal  of  the  public  lands  lying  north  of  the 
Ohio  River.  ( See  Nobthwest  Te3bitobt.  ) 
The  Federal  Constitution,  adopted  in  1789,  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  the  power  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  ter- 
ritory and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  thus  making  the  national  legis- 
lature the  sole  authority  for  the  control  of  the 
public,  lands.  After  the  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  cessions,  the  first  increase  of  the  public 
domain  came  as  a  rault  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase of  1803,  which,  if  it  included  Oregon,  as 
the  Land  Offlce  has  always  claimed,  amounted 
to  1,003,216  square  miles.  In  1^  Congreaj 
Digitized  by  VjOCJQTC 
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claimed  and  asserted  jurisdiction  over  about 
9740  square  milos  of  territory  in  Spanish  West 
Florida.  By  the  cession  of  Florida  in  1819 
about  54,000  square  miles  were  added  to  the 
public  domain.  The  public  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  Texas  were  retained  by  the  State. 
Aa  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadeloupe  Hidalgo 
(1848)  the  terri^i^  now  embraced  in  the  State 
of  California  and  the  territory  then  known  aB  New 
Mexico  were  acquired.  The  Gadsden  Purchase 
of  1853  brought  an  area  of  some  47,000  square 
miles,  and  finally  Alaska,  with  577,300  square 
miles,  was  acquired  by  treaty  with  Russia  in 
1867.  In  organizing  the  territory  thus  acquired 
into  States  or  Territories,  the  general  govern- 
ment has  often  reserved  large  areas  for  special 

furposes  or  for  such  disposal  as  it  may  see  fit. 
t  is  these  areas  that  are  popularly  and  officially 
known  as  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
The  legal  title  to  land  occupied  by  Indian  tribes 
is  r^arded  as  being  vested  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  doctrine  early  laid  down  by  the 
courts,  the  Indians  have  only  a  right  of  occu- 
pancy, subject  to  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  extinguish  the  same  either  by  conquest  or  pur- 
chase. Tlic  principle  is  that  they  are  not  abso- 
lute owners,  but  mere  occupants,  to  be  protected 
while  in  the  possession  of  their  lands  and  inca- 
pable of  transferring  the  ebaolnte  title  to  any 
person  or  sovereign  except  that  of  the  county  In 
which  they  are  domiciled.  An  important  source 
of  expense  in  the  public-land  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  cost  of  extinguishing  the 
Indian  titles.  Up  to  1883  this  item  of  expense 
had  reached  the  amount  of  $9,000,000.  As  the 
titles  of  the  Indians  have  been  extinguished  they 
have  been  settled  upon  reservations  of  govern- 
ment land  embracing  altogether  nearly  40,000,- 
000  acres. 

The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  have 
been  disposed  of  in  various  ways.  The  princi- 
pal method  has  been  sale  at  a  nominal  price  or 
gift  to  individual  settlers  and  grants  to  States 
or  corporations.  Prior  to  1801  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  sell  its  public  lan<l8  in 
large  quantities  by  special  contract,  the  result 
being  an  average  sale  of  about  10iO,OOO  acres 
annually.  Then  followed  a  policy  of  selling  on 
credit  and  in  small  lots,  with  the  result  that 
some  18,000,000  acres  were  disposed  of.  In  1820 
the  policy  of  selling  for  cash,  but  in  lots  to 
suit  purchasers,  was  tried.  Within  20  years 
some  76,000,000  acres  had  been  sold  as  a  result 
of  this  method.  After  the  panic  of  1837  the 
preSmption  system,  to  be  described  hereafter, 
was  adopted,  by  which  the  most  desirable  lands 
were  reserved  for  actual  settlers  at  a  low  price. 
The  homestead  policy  adopted  in  1862  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  sales  to  an  average  of 
1.000,000  acres  annually.  Up  to  1883  the  total 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  had 
reached  the  amount  of  $233,000,000,  although, 
according  to  a  reliable  authority,  the  actual 
cash  outlay  of  the  government  in  the  purchase 
of  foreign  territory,  the  cost  of  extinguishing 
Indian  titles,  the  expense  of  surveying,  etc.,  «t- 
eeeded  this  amount  by  $126,000,000.  One  of 
the  most  common  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
public  lands  was  by  grant  to  individuals  on  ac- 
count of  special  services  to  the  Republic,  or  to 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
construction  of  railroads,  or  to  the  States  for 
the  encouragement  of  education  or  the  building 
of  roads  and  canals.  Of  the  first  class  of  grants 
may  be  mentioned  the  g^fts  of  land  to  the  Rerr- 


olutionary  soldiers  and  to  eminent  individuals 
like  Lafayette,  who  had  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  the  nation.  Of  the  10,000,000  acres 
^ven  away  down  to  1840,  the  greater  part  waa 
in  reward  for  military  services  either  in  the 
Revolution  or  the  War  of  1812.  To  reward  the 
soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War,  about  80,000,000 
acres  were  appropriated  by  Congress.  A  few 
grants  were  made  direct  to  educational  and  char- 
itable institutions,  but  they  y/ere  exceptions 
rather  than  part  of  a  general  policy.  From  1842 
to  1854  various  Acts  were  passed  granting  quar- 
ter sections  of  land  to  actual  settlers  who  would 
take  up  their  residences  on  certain  frontiers, 
About  3,000,000  acres  were  disposed  of  in  this 
manner.  Under  the  homestead  policy  adopted 
in  1868  and  the  similar  timber-culture  policy  in- 
troduced in  1878,  about  150,000,000  acres  were 
taken  up  by  private  persons.  The  policy  of  mak- 
ing grants  of  public  lands  to  the  States  was 
begun  at  an  early  time  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  depletion  of  the  public  domain. 
As  early  aa  1802  a  grant  was  made  for  public 
improvements  in  Ohio.  Between  1824  and  1866 
more  than  4,000,000  acres  were  granted  to  five 
States  for  canal  purposes.  By  an  Act  of  1850 
all  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  within  the  lim- 
its of  any  State  were  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  levees  and 
drains.  The  policy  of  aiding  in  the  construction 
of  railroads  by  means  of  public-land  grants 
began  about  1850,  In  September  of  that  year 
Congress  made  a  grant  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  The  grant  consisted  of  alter- 
nate sections  for  six  sections  in  width  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  At  the  same  time  grante  were 
made  to  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  to  the  Gulf.  Between  1852  and  1872 
similar  grants,  about  80  in  number,  were  made 
to  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subsidizing  their  principal  railway  hues. 

As  early  as  1845  efforts  had  been  made  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  government  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  transcontinental  line  to  the  Pacific. 
WiUi  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union 
and  the  rapid  development  of  the  Far  West  the 
construction  of  a  road  to  the  Pacific  became  a 
political  necessity.  Between  1850  and  1862  the 
proposition  to  grant  government  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  was  a  subject  of  frequent 
debate  in  Congress  and  waa  favored  by  both  po- 
litical parties  in  their  national  conventions.  But 
between  Iowa  and  California  there  were  no 
States  to  which  the  grant  could  pass.  Accord- 
ingly Congress  voted  a  subsidy  of  public  land 
to  such  corporations  as  would  undertake  the 
task  of  building  the  Pacific  railroads.  During 
the  ensuing  decade  20-odd  grants,  comprising  an 
aggregate  area  of  155,000,000  acres,  were  made, 
some  of  which,  however,  reverted  to  the  govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  railroads 
to  fulfill  the  conditions  under  which  the  grants 
were  made.  A  few  grants  for.canals  and  wagon 
roads  between  1883  and  1873  withdrew  an  addi- 
tional 3,000,000  acres  from  the  public  domain, 
thus  swelling  the  amount  promised  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  grand  total  of  262,000,000  acres. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this,  however,  reverted 
to  the  government  and  was  never  patented.  In 
addition  to  grants  for  internal  improvements 
the  States  have  received  large  gifts..of  public 
land  for  the  encouragemeij^  o^  c^i^^mQ^^m 
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admitted  prior  to  1860  received  one-thirtj-sixth 
of  their  area  for  school  purposes.  Those  ad- 
mitted since  1850  have  received  one-eighteenth 
for  the  same  purpose — a  total  of  nearly  70,000,- 
000  acres.  Each  of  the  new  States  has  also  re- 
ceived a  tract  of  from  one  to  four  townshipB  for 
a  university — a  total  of  more  than  1,000,000 
acres.  By  the  Act  of  1862  Congress  granted  to 
each  State  a  tract  of  land,  whose  area  was  pro- 
portioned according  to  its  representation  in  Con- 
gress, for  an  agricultural  college.  As  a  result 
of  this  policy  about  10,000,000  acres  were  loap 
to  the  public  domain.  The  six  States  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  the  period  1889-96  received  the 
magnificent  gift  of  23,000,000  acres  for  schools, 
public  buildings,  and  other  purposes.  As  a  cli- 
max to  the  munificence  of  Congress  was  an  Act 
of  1902,  setting  aside  all  moneys  received  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  in  17  States  and  Terri- 
tories as  a  special  fimd  for  the  establishment 
of  an  irrigation  system.  This  is  expected  to 
yield  ultimately  several  hundred  million  dollars. 

The  dilferent  methods  by  which  titles  to  pub- 
lic land  may  be  acquired  by  private  individuals 
are:  (1)  preemption;  (2)  homestead;  (3)  pub- 
lic auction  or  private  sale;  (4)  bounty  law  or 
military  land  warrants;  (5)  under  the  Timber 
Culture  Act.  According  to  the  Preemption  Law, 
which  was  in  force  until  recently,  the  appli- 
cant  was  required  to  settle  upon  the  land,  im- 
prove it,  and  reside  there  continuously  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  upon  furnishing  proof  of  such  residence 
and  improvement  and  upon  paying  $1,25  per 
acre,  the  preSniptor  was  entitled  to  a  patent  con- 
veying him  full  title  to  the  land.  AU  public 
land  belonging  to  the  United  States  to  which 
Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  was  subject 
to  preemption  under  the  conditions,  restrictions, 
and  exceptions  provided  by  law.  The  principal 
exceptions  were  lands  expressly  reserved  by  law 
or  proclamation  of  the  President,  lands  included 
within  the  limits  of  an  incorporated  town  or 
already  selected  as  the  site  of  a  city  or  town, 
lands  actually  settled  and  occupied  for  pur|K>se8 
of  trade  or  other  business,  and  lands  containing 
saline  or  mineral  deposits.  Every  person  who 
was  the  head  of  a  family,  every  widow,  and  every 
unmarried  person  over  the  age  of  21  years, 
being  a  citizen  of  tiie  United  States  or  having 
filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  such, 
was  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  preemp- 
tion laws,  except  that  no  person  who  was  already 
the  owner  of  320  acres  of  land  in  any  State  or 
Territory,  or  who  had  abandoned  his  residence 
on  his  own  land  to  reside  on  the  public  lands  in 
the  same  State  or  Territory,  was  entitled  to  the 
right  in  question.  The  preemption  system  is 
said  to  have  originated  from  the  necessities  of 
settlers  and  through  a  series  of  more  than  57 
years  of  experience  in  attempts  to  sell  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  the  public  lands.  The  early  idea 
of  sales  for  revenue  was  abandoned,  and  a  plan 
of  disposition  for  homes  was  substituted.  The 
preemption  system  was  the  result  of  long  ex- 
perience, executive  orders,  departmental  rulings, 
and  judicial  construction* 

Under  the  Homestead  Law,  enacted  in  1862 
and  since  variously  amended,  the  applicant  "en- 
ters'* upon  the  land  (not  exceeding  160  acres), 
improves  it,  and  resides  tiiere  continuously  for 
a  period  of  five  years.  After  the  expiration  of 
this  period,  and  upon  making  proof  of  such  res- 
idence and  improvement,  he  is  entitled  to  a  pat- 
Mt  without  the  payment  of  money,  except  a 


nominal  fee.  Any  person  qualified  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Pi%emption  I^w  is  eligible  to 
enter  land  under  the  homestead  acts,  while  the 
lands  subject  to  homestead  are  the  same  as  those 
subject  to  preemption.  Under  the  homestead 
policy  more  than  85,000,000  acres  of  land  have 
passed  from  the  public  domain  to  the  possession 
of  private  individuals.  (See  Home8TE.\d  Laws.) 
The  homestead  policy  is  now  the  approved 
method  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands.  It 
does  not  offer  .the  same  opportunity  for  fraud 
that  some  of  the  other  methods  have  shown  and 
has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  results  ever 
obtained  from  a  national  system  of  land  distri- 
bution. According  to  the  third  method  of  ac- 
quiring title  to  public  land,  the  President,  by 
order  or  proclamation,  announces  that  certain 
lands  will  be  open  to  public  auction  at  a  certain 
time  and  continue  open  for  a  specified  period, 
during  which  time  they  will  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder  for  cash,  the  minimum  price  being 
fixed  at  $1.25  per  acre.  Such  portions  as  re- 
main unsold  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
sale  are  held  for  private  entry  and  sale.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fourth  method,  certain  soldiers 
or  members  of  their  families  are  given  military 
land  warrants  entitling  them  to  a  specified  part 
of  the  public  lands,  and  upon  presentation  to 
the  proper  officer  of  such  warrants  the  holder  is 
entitled  to  enter  upon  so  much  of  the  public  do- 
main without  payment  of  money,  unless  the 
land  is  held  above  the  usual  price.  Finally,  by 
the  Timber  Culture  Act  of  1878  it  was  provided 
that  a  person,  upon  proof  that  he  had  planted 
a  certain  number  of  acres  of  timber,  was  entitled 
to  receive  a  patent  for  land  not  exceeding  160 
acres  occupied.  This  Act,  together  with  the 
Preemption  Law,  has  been  repealed  on  account 
of  numerous  frauds  growing  out  of  their  admin- 
istration. At  present  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  are  classified  by  the  Land  Office 
as  mineral  lands,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for 
their  mineral  wealth,  and  are  usually  reserved 
from  preemption  or  homestead  and  scid  at  from 
$2..50  to  $5  per  acre;  timber  and  atone  lands, 
unfit  for  cultivation,  but  valuable  otherwise, 
and  usually  sold  at  $2.50  per  acre;  saline  lands, 
salt  springs,  at  first  offered  at  public  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder  at  not  less  than  $1.2.5  per 
acre;  totcn-site  lands,  sold  at  $1.25  per  acre; 
desert  lands,  sold  at  the  same  price  and  in  lots 
not  exceeding  320  acres;  coal  lands,  sold  usually 
at  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  according  to  their 
distance  from  a  completed  railroad;  and  agri- 
cultural lands,  sold  everywhere  at  $1.25  per 
acre.  From  18>'>4  to  1862  there  was  a  class  of 
graduated  lands,  consisting  of  parcels  which  had 
long  remained  unsold  and  were  offered  to  ad- 
joining settlers  at  very  low  prices. 

The  management  of  the  public  lands  is  in- 
trusted to  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
known  as  the  General  Land  Office,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  office  was  created  in  1812  and  took 
over  the  various  duties  relating  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  lands,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  managed  by  officers  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Statei  Treasury,  and  War.  The  Land 
Office  constituted  a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment until  1849,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  the  new  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
commissioner  is  charged  with  a  series  of  duties 
relative  to  the  surveying  and  sale  of  the  public 
lands,  such  as  relate  to  priTftt«  cloilBB.  for  landa 
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and  the  issuing  and  recording  of  patents  for  all 
grants  of  land  of  whatever  character  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Lo- 
cal land  offices  are  established  in  the  various 
States  and  Territories  where  the  amount  ot 
unsold  public  land  exceeds  100,000  acres.  For 
each  land  olHce  a  register  and  a  receiver  are  ap- 
pointed, whose  duties  are  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness rekting  to  the  public  lands  in  their  districts. 
Tlie  registers  receive  applications  for  land,  file 
receipts,  and  on  final  payment  give  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  certificate  which  entitles  him  to  a 
pati-nt  or  deed  from  the  United  States.  For- 
merly the  patents  were  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  but  that  practice  was 
abandoned,  and  at  present  they  are  signed  by 
a  secretary  and  eountersi^ed  by  the  recorder. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Uie  receiver  to  receive  money 
or  land  scrip  from  the  purchaser  and  to  issue 
receipts  therefor.  Registers  and  receivers  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  hold  ofiice  for 
four  years.  All  proceedings  for  the  acquirement 
of  public  lands  are  to  be  made  before  these  offi- 
cers, and  they  are  empowered  to  pass  upon  all 
claims  relating  to  land  within  their  districts, 
their  decisions,  however,  being  subject  to  review 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
BcsidcH  these  officers  there  are  some  17  sur- 
veyors-general— one  for  each  of  .the  surveying 
districts  into  which  the  public  domain  is  divided. 
Under  their  direction  the  public  lands  are  sur- 
veyed and  described  and  thus  made  ready  for 
sale.  Another  important  official  of  the  General 
Land  Office  is  the  recorder,  likewise  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  charged  with  countersign- 
ing and  recording  patents.    The  Commissioner 

PUBLIC  LANDS 
SUUmetU  pnpand  by  Omtral  Land  Qfiee,  Jum  90, 1918 

ABBA  tTNATPSOPBlATTO  AHD  TJNBBBBRTED 


STATE  OR  TKARt- 
TOaT 


Alabnma  

Ala«kn  

ArisoDa  

Arkansoa .  . . . . 
CiiIiEonua. . . . 
Colorado.  . . .  , 

Florida  

Idaho  

Kuimts  

Lottixians. .  . . 
MichiBaB. . . . 
Minnesota,. . . 
Miseismppi. . . 

Miaaoun  

Montana.  .  .  . 
Nebraska .... 

Neva<la  

New  Me»ioo.  . 
North  DakoU 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

South  Dakota 

Utah  

Washington. . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming. . . . 

Grand  total 


Surveyed 
acres 


77.000 


11,760.267 
397,489 
15,633.304 
17,787,548 
202.886 
7,748,512 
92.rrfl8 
78.014 
89.067 
1,288,394 
41,060 
713 
10,977 .Ml 
405,469 
29..'159,141 
20.927.792 
1,156.120 
41.6.16 
13,613,442 
3.751.651 
12,290.342 
1,079.9.57 
9.880 
30,405,454 


Unsurvcyed 
acres 


367,963.823 
a7.774,M8 
70.000 
5,220.333 
l,56C.fi83 
155.531 
10,167.110 


10.566,352 


25.779,4.^2 
10.370.829 


2,932.080 
63.781 
21.547.254 
670.251 

i. '850.225 


179,204,397 


486,686,632 


TotAl 


77,600 
367,963.823 
39.625.195 
467,489 
20.853.fl37 
19,3.W,231 
358.417 
17.915.622 
02,568 
78.014 
89,057 
1.286,394 
41,660 
713 
21.542,853 
405.469 
55,138,593 
31,298,621 
1.156,120 
41,636 
16,545.522 
3,805.432 
33,837.596 
1,750.208 
9.S80 
32,265.679 


665.891.029 


of  the  General  Land  Office  makes  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  of  the  work  of  his  office,  in- 
cluding statistics  of  land  surveys  aiid  sales. 
These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount  of  descrip- 
tive and  statistical  information  concerning  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  and  are  often 
accompanied  bv  valuable  maps  showing  the  gov- 
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emment  reserves  and  the  unappropriated  do- 
main. The  rectangular  system  of  surveying  the 
public  lands  was  early  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment and  was  first  practiced  in  southeastern 
Ohio  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Hutchins,  ■ 
geographer  of  Uie  United  States.  This  sys- 
tem provides  for  the  division  of  the  lands  into 
ranges,  townships,  sections,  and  quarter  sections. 
The  ranges  are  bounded  by  meridian  lines  6 
miles  apart  and  numbered  east  and  west  from  a 
principal  meridian.  These  are  divided  into  town- 
ships 6  miles  square,  numbered  north  and  south 
from  a  given  parallel.  The  townships  are  sub- 
divided mto  36  sections,  each  1  mile  square,  and 
these  are' again  subdivided  into  quarter  sections. 
See  Alaska;  Govebnuknt  Land. 

Canada.  The  crown  or  public  lands  signify 
that  portion  of  the  Canadian  domain  held  by  the 
Dominion  and  provincial  governments  for  sale 
or  other  disposfil  according  to  law.  The  words 
''ownership  of  the  government"  cannot  properly 
be  applied  to  such  lands  in  the  sense  in  whi^ 
they  are  applied  to  the  public  lands  of  tiic  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  Canadian 
public  land  or  its  incidents  are  described  as  the 
property  of  or  belonging  to  the  Dominion  or  a 
province,  it  is  meant  only  that  the  right  to  its 
beneficial  use,  or  to  its  proceeds,  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  Dominion  or  the  province,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  is  under  the  control  of  its 
legislature,  the  leg&l  title  to  the  land  itself  being 
vested  in  the  crown.  In  the  history  of  the  Brit- 
ish provinces  which  were  formed  into  the  Domin- 
ion in  1807  the  disposal  of  public  lands  played 
an  important  part,  causing  needed  reforms. 
Lavish  grants  were  often  made  by  government 
officials  to  political  favorites,  or  the  lands  when 
sold  or  leased  were  subjected  to  vexatious  con- 
ditions or  dues.  They  were,  however,  gradually 
brought  within  the  course  of  British  law  and 
custom  as  established  at  the  accession  of  George 
III,  and  passed  under  control  of  the  legislatures 
in  return  for  the  assumption  by  the  latter  of  a 
civil  list  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government. 
The  public  lands  administered  by  the  Dominion 
are  situated  in  Manitoba,  Saskatehewan,  Alberta, 
and  the  railway  belt  extending  20  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  British 
Columbia.  Those  administered  by  the  provin- 
cial governments  are  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  total  area  of 
Dominion  lantte  in  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Sas- 
katchewan in  1914  was  approximately  446,068,- 
798  acres,  and  up  to  Jan.  1,  1914,  189,073,928 
acres  of  Dominion  lands  had  been  surveyed  and 
163,373,928  acres  had  been  alienated,  leaving 
about  25,700,000  acres  still  to  be  disposed  of. 
Of  the  unsurveyed  area  in  the  three  provinces 
about  86,000,000  acres  were  fit  for  agriculture, 
and  about  half  of  this  amount  was  equal  in  fer- 
tility to  the  settled  areas.  The  lands  are  in 
townships  of  36  sections,  each  section  consisting 
of  four  quarter  sections  of  160  acres  each.  Pat- 
ents for  free  homesteads  for  settlers  are  issued 
on  proof  that  the  settler  is  a  British  subject, 
has  resided  on  his  homestead  for  at  least  six 
months  in  each  of  three  years,  has  built  a  habit- 
able house  thereon,  and  broken  30  acres  of  his 
holding.  Grazing  leases  of  Dominion  lands  of  a 
maximum  area  of  100,000  acres  are  obtainable 
to  a  certain  extent. 

ITiere  are  no  public  lands  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  none  free  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  in  New 
Brunswick  the  virgin  lands  are  granted  practi- 
cally free.    There  are  over  7,000,000.  acres, 
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whiuh  lumber  ctHupaniea  have  leased  large  areas. 
The  conditions  for  free  lands  to  setuers  are 
easier  than  those  of  Dominion  lands  in  the 
Northwest.  In  Ontario  nearly  all  the  free  lands, 
wept  in  the  new  district  of  Patricia,  have  been 
taken  up;  but  large  areas  in  northern  or  New 
Ontario  were  in  1914  held  at  50  cents  per  acre. 
In  Quebec  on  June  13,  1913,  there  were  7,129,062 
acres  held  for  sale  or  free  grants.  In  1913 
the  sales  of  land  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Ck>mpany 
and  by  railway  companies  having  government 
land  grants  amounted  to  $9,867,165  for  707,149 
acres.  There  were,  in  1913,  31,499  ordinary 
homestead  entries  for  Dominion  lands,  6483  pre- 
emptions, and  789  purchased  homeeteatlB  under 
the  Dominion  Lands  Act.  Information  as  to 
Dominion  lands  is  obtainable  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  and  as  to  pro- 
vincial lands  from  the  different  provincial 
governments. 

LANDSOSEBO,  Max  ( 1845- 1927 ) .  An 
American  rabbi.  He  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Ger- 
many ;  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  GCt- 
tingen,  Breslau,  and  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1866),  and 
at  the  Jewish  Theolc^cal  Seminary,  Breslau; 
and  was  ordained  a  rabbi  in  1870.  From  1871 
to  his  retirement  in  1915  he  was  minister  of 
Berith  Kodesh  Congregation  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
He  served  as  governor  of  the  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  in  1911  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction.  He  published  a  Ritual  for 
Jetci»h  Worship  (1884  }  3d  ed.,  1910). 

LANDSBEBO-AN-DEB-WABTHE,  ISnts'- 
bCrK-fin-der-vSr'tc.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on  the  Warthe,  40  miles 
northeast  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (Map:  Prus- 
sia, F  2).  It  contains  a  theatre,  a  museum,  and 
a  Gymnasium.  The  chief  manufactures  are  ma- 
chinery, boilers,  cordage,  sacking,  lumber,  fur- 
niture, brides,  starch,  wire  rope,  shoes,  sugar, 
cabinetwork,  and  leaUier.  There  is  good  trade 
in  grain,  cattle,  lumber,  and  sparkling  wine. 
Landsberg  was  founded  in  1257.  Pop.,  1900, 
33,697;  1010,  39,339. 

IiAmySCAPE.  In  painting,  a  picture  repre- 
senting natural  scenery,  with  or  witliout  acces- 
sories of  men  and  animals,  which  must  be  sub- 
sidiary. The  modern  feeling  for  landscape  was 
unknown  to  Greek  art,  the  human  figure  absorb- 
ing all  attention.  It  was  not  awakened  until 
Alexandrine  times,  and  in  the  Roman  epoch  both 
landscapes  and  marines  were  common.  The 
principal  surviving  examples  are  the  Odyssey 
landscapes  (Vatican),  found  upon  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  and  some  of  the  mural  decorations  at  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum.  In  Byzantine  art  and 
during  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  little  aense  of 
landscape,  gold  backgrounds  being  used  for  the 
religious  pictures.  But  with  the  dawn  of  the 
love  of  nature  which  came  with  St.  Francis  of 
Assifli  and  culminated  in  the  art  of  Giotto,  the 
landscape  again  entered  art,  although  in  a 
purely  decorative  fashion,  as  a  background  for 
frescoes  or  panels. 

The  first  effective  use  of  landscapes  as  back- 
grounds was  made  in  the  Netherlands  by  the 
brothers  Van  Eyck  (c.l400),  who  through  the 
medium  of  their  oil  technique  rendered  admi- 
rably the  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere.  This 
practice  was  continued  by  their  followers,  espe- 
cially by  those  artists  born  in  Holland,  like 
Gerard  David,  who  brought  the  landscape  to 
the  greatest  perfection  attained  during  the  fif- 
teenth  centuiy.   In  Germany  the  school  of  Co- 


logM  used  idyllic  landscapes  as  backgrounda. 
The  work  of  the  succeeding  painters  resembled 
the  Flemish,  which  they  followed,  but  was 
cruder.  It  culminated  in  the  admirable  roUistie 
drawings  of  DUrer  and  in  the  more  fantastic 
productions  of  his  pupil  and  follower  Albrecht 
Altdorfer. 

In  Italy  Fra  Angelico  was  the  first  to  paint 
what  can  be  proved  to  he  a  landscape  from 
nature.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  tne  Flor- 
entines discovered  linear  perspective,  of  which 
Filippo  Lippi  made  use  in  idyllic  backgrounds. 
Baldovinetti  and  Pollaiuolo  attempted  to  apply 
absolute  naturalism  to  the  landscape.  The  usual 
theme  of  the  Florentine  school  was  some  vale 
of  the  Amo.  The  effects  of  atmosphere  were  not 
discovered  imtil  the  time  of  Verrocchio,  after  the 
middle  of  the  century;  they  were  further  de- 
veloped by  Leonardo.  The  central  Italians  ex- 
celled the  Florentines  in  landscape  backgrounds, 
depicting  the  spacious  hills  and  dales  of  central 
Italy,  Piero  della  Francesca,  founder  of  the 
school,  excelled  all  of  his  day  in  painting  light 
and  atmosphere,  and  his  principles  were  niruer 
developed  by  Peru^ino  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  by  Raphael,  m  whose  paintings  the  Um- 
brian  landscape  culminated.  By  his  treatment 
of  light  and  shadow,  Correggio  lent  the  landscape 
a  subtle  charm.  The  must  important  contribu- 
tioh,  however,  was  made  by  the  Venetians  in  de- 
picting the  effects  of  sunlight  and  atmosphere. 
This  was  done  especially  by  the  Bellini  ajid  by 
Giorgione,  in  whose  wonc  the  landscape  assumes 
equal  importance  with  the  figures.  Titian 
treated  landscape  still  more  independently,  giv- 
ing it  an  ideal  and  heroic  character  and  beam- 
ing the  father  of  the  so-called  classic  landscape. 
The  Carracci  and  other  Eclectics  developed  this 
phase  even  further,  painting  landscapes  inde- 
pendent of  figures.  The  classic  landscape  found 
its  culmination  in  the  seventeenth  century  at 
Rome,  in  the  works  of  Nicolas  and  Gaspar  Pous- 
sin,  and  especially  of  Claude  GeI6e  (Lorrain). 
Its  cardinal  principle  was  that  the  subject  must 
be  classical — the  Roman  campagna  or  similar 
scenery,  usually  with  ancient  ruins  or  mytholog- 
ical figures.  It  laid  especial  emphasis  on  com- 
position, the  landscape  being  composed  from 
studies  after  nature,  and  affected  a  radiant 
golden  color  scheme.  Except  in  the  Netherlands, 
it  became  the  prevailing  type  of  landscape,  with 
representatives  in  all  European  countries.  Of  a 
somewhat  different  character,  wildly  romantic 
hut  more  naturalistic,  was  the  contemporary 
work  of  Salvator  Rosa  in  the  south. 

Meanwhile  landscape  art  of  quite  a  differmt 
character  had  arisen  during  the  seventeenth  cai- 
tury  in  the  Netherlands.  The  transition  from 
religious  backgrounds  to  the  independent  land- 
scape, which  took  place  in  the  later  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  gradual  one.  At  first  a  biblical 
theme  was  used  as  an  excuse  for  the  landscape, 
such  subjects  as  the  "Flight  into  Egypt"  being 
specialty  popular.  One  of  the  flrrt  to  mint 
independent  landscapes  was  the  Fleming  Peter 
Bruegel  the  Elder.  Soon  a  differentiation  was 
apparent  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  the  latter 
achieving  the  most  important  development  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  substituted  beauty 
of  tone  for  the  brightness  of  color  affected  by  the 
earlier  and  later  Flemish  schools,  and  depicted 
chiefly  the  water  and  woodland  landscape  of 
Holland.  There  were  no  classic  reminiscences, 
but  much  truth  to  nature  and  profound  poetic 
aentiment.  The  moat  important  piaffife&JKu^tu^ 
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little-known  Hercules  Segers,  whose  romantic 
and  poetic  landscapes  hare  often  been  con- 
founded with  Rembrandt's.  The  most  important 
of  the  earlier  masters  were  Van  Goyen  and  Salo- 
mon Kuysdacl,  painters  of  river  and  canal  scenes, 
and  Aert  van  der  >'eer,  painter  of  moonlight 
and  sunrise  effects.  The  art  culminated  in  the 
poetic  and  elemental  landscapes  of  Rembrandt, 
the  versatile  but  gloomy  grandeur  of  Jacob  Ruys- 
dacl,  foremost  of  Dutch  landscape  painters,  and 
in  the  sunny  placid  woodland  and  mill  scenes 
of  Hobbema.  The  cattle  painter  Albert  Cuyp 
was  primarily  a  landscapist  of  simny  river 
scenes,  and  so  were  Wouvermann  and  to  m  less 
d^ree  Paul  Potter.  There  was  also  a  goodly 
array  of  marine  painters.  Landscape  paintiog 
during  the  seventeenth  century  in  Flanders  was 
not  BO  rich  nor  so  varied  as  in  Holland.  Rubens 
painted  landscapes  of  powerful  design,  bright 
color,  and  exuberant  light  effects.  Brouwer's 
fine  impressions  of  nature,  with  delicate  light 
and  atmospheric  effects,  were  rather  Dutch  than 
Flemish  in  character.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury landscape  painting,  generally  speaking,  de- 
clined in  Europe,  although  in  France  the  painters 
of  the  rococo— VVatteau,  Boucher,  Fragonard, 
and  others — painted  delightful  decorative  land- 
scape settings  for  their  genre  pictures.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Welshman  Richard  Wilson,  the  so- 
called  "father  of  British  landscape  painting," 
painted  in  the  manner  of  Claude;  while  at  Ven- 
ice Guardi  and  Canaletto  depicted,  with  fine 
tonal  and  coloristie  effects,  the  charms  of  their 
home;  in  the  Far  East  the  Japanese  painted  fine 
decorative  representations  of  nature  Amplified. 

The  impetus  to  the  modern  development  of 
landscape  painting  came  from  England.  A  great 
forerunner  was  Gainsborough  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  two  chief  representatives  were 
Turner  and  Constable  in  the  early  nineteenth. 
The  former,  influenced  by  Claude,  represented 
the  classical  side  and  in  his  treatment  of  light 
effects  anticipated  the  Impressionists.  The  lat- 
ter's  great  innovation  was  the  use  of  fresh  nat- 
ural colors  and  the  selection  of  English  scenes. 
Influenced  partly  by  his  achievements,  but  more 
by  the  study  of  the  Dutch  masters,  a  powerful 
and  influential  group,  the  painters  of  Barbizon 
(q.v.)  arose  in  France.  Just  before  this  the 
Romanticists  had  somewhat  improved  upon 
classic  tradition  in  France,  making  the  land- 
scapes glad  or  sad,  according  to  the  figures  and 
action  represented.  The  great  contribution  of 
the  Barbizon  painters  (Rousseau,  Corot,  Dupr£, 
Diaz,  Daubigny,  Millet,  and  Troyon)  was  the 
Union  of  a  sound  naturalism  with  profound 
poetic  sentiment.  By  his  absolute  realistic  por- 
trayal of  nature  Courbet  prepared  the  way  for 
Impressionism;  a  further  impulse  towards 
brighter  color  came  from  the  Orientalists  (De- 
camps, Fromentin,  Ziem).  The  latest  manifes- 
tation of  the  landscape,  Impressionism  (q.v.),  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  rendition  of  light,  and 
with  its  evOT-changing  effect  on  the  appearance 
of  natural  objects.  The  influence  of  the  great 
laadscapists  of  that  school,  such  as  Monet,  Renoir, 
Pissaro,  Sisley,  etc.,  has  transformed  the  art  the 
world  over,  raising  the  entire  pitch  of  color. 
Except  in  the  works  of  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  less 
so  in  those  of  Gauguin,  Postimpresaionism  (q.v.) 
can  hardly  as  yet  be  said  to  have  achieved  im- 
portant results  in  the  landscape.  In  the  remain- 
ing European  countries  landscape  painting  ex- 
perienced a  development  similar  to  that  in 
France.   The  French  influence — first  the  Barbi- 


zon, then  the  Impressionist — ^has  been  every- 
where determinative.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  powerful  Glasgow  school  and  the  Newlyn 
(Cornwall)  school  in  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  Neu-Dachau  and  Worpswede  groups  in  Ger- 
many. Chiefly  under  French  influence  impor- 
tant schools  of  landscape  have  arisen  in  all  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  as  is  also  true  of  Hol- 
land, although  here  t^ere  is  a  closer  connection 
with  the  past. 

The  earliest  development  of  landscape  painting 
in  the  United  States  was  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century— the  so-called 
Hudson  River  school  (q.v.).  Its  subjects  were 
usually  grand  or  romantic  scenery  of  a  pano- 
ramic character,  painted  with  inordinate  detail; 
but  the  school  culminated  in  the  excellent  art 
of  Inness,  Wyant,  and  Homer  Martin.  These 
men  were  affected,  though  independently,  by  the 
painters  of  Barbizon,  who  have  exercised  the 
greatest  of  all  foreign  influences  upon  the  Amer- 
ican school.  For,  like  them,  American  painters 
are  mood  painters  and  cherish  beauty  of  tone 
rather  than  brightness  of  color.  Blakelock, 
Dearth,  Bunce,  Crane,  Birge  Harrison,  Ranger, 
MetcXlf,  Tryon,  Ochtman  (to  mention  a  few), 
illustrate  the  point.  Impressionism  has  been 
another  powerful  influence  in  the  works  of  The- 
odore Robinson,  Twachtman,  Childe  Hassam,  and 
others.  The  present  tendency  is  rather  towards 
strength  than  subtlety  of  conception  and  execu- 
tion. This  is  especially  seen  in  the  snow 
scenes  of  Schofldd  and  Redfield,  and  the 
landscapes  of  the  younger  men,  like  Bdlows. 
Nor  should  the  group  of  marine  painters  be 
forgotten.  Foremost  among  these  staJids  Wins- 
low  Homer,  a  typical  American,  independ- 
ent of  all  foreign  influence;  and  among  its 
other  members  are  Carlsen  and  Waugh.  But 
in  America  as  in  Europe  the  former  distinction 
between  figure  and  landscape  painting  is  no 
longer  clearly  defined.  Typical  examples  of  this 
tendency  are  the  American  Whistler,  whose  dec- 
orative, tonal  landscapes  exercised  a  wide  influ- 
ence, Sargent,  and  Robert  Henri. 

Bibliography.  No  satisfactory  account  of 
the  history  of  landscape  painting  has  yet  been 
written.  The  best  manual  thus  far  is  Michel, 
Oreat  Masters  of  Landscape  Painting,  translated 
from  the  French  (London,  1910).  Consult  also: 
Gilbert,  Landscape  in  Art  before  Claude  and 
Salvator  <ib.,  1885);  P.  G.  Hamerton,  Land- 
aoape,  with  Original  Etchings  and  Illustrations 
from  Picturet  and  Drawings  (ib.,  1885);  Rus- 
kin.  Lectures  on  Landscape  (ib,,  1897).  For 
ancient  landscape  painting,  consult  Woermann, 
Die  Landachaft  in  der  Ewtst  der  alten  VSlker 
(Munich,  1876).  For  the  Italian:  Zimmermann, 
Die  Landschaft  in  der  venexianischen  Malerei 
bis  zum  Tode  Tizians  (Leipzig,  1893);  Kallab, 
"Die  toscanische  Landschaft  im  14.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hundert,"  in  Jahrbuch  der  Kunstsammlungen 
des  allerhSchaten  Kaiserhauses  (Vienna,  1900) ; 
Guthmann,  Die  Landschaftsmalerei  der  toeka- 
nischen  und  itmbrischen  Kunat  von  Oiotto  bis 
Rafael  (Leipzig,  1902)  ;  E.  G.  Salter,  Nature  in 
Italian  Art:  A  Study  of  Landscape  Backgrounds 
from  Oiotto  to  Tintoretto  (Xxjndon,  1912).  For 
the  Netherlands:  Kundall,  Landscape  and  Pas- 
toral Painters  of  Holland  (London,  1891) ;  Schu- 
bert-Soldern,  Von  Jan  van  Eyck  bin  Hieronymua 
Bosch  (Strassburg,  1903);  De  Jongh,  Bet  hoi- 
landsche  LandjBohap  (The  Hague,  19<^) ;  Bode, 
Oreat  Masters  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Pmnting 
(London,  1009).  For  Germany;  HtjSB;  SiutUM] 
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«vr  EnUoiokelung  der  MUnckner  LandachaftM- 
malerei  (Straaaburg,  1909);  Brand,  Anfdnge 
der  deutschen  LandichaftanuUerei  im  J-i.  und 
15.  Jahrhundert  (ib.,  1912),  For  the  French: 
LaAoe  et  Brice,  Hiatoiro  de  I'Ecole  fran<:aise  du 
Paysage  (Paris,  1901).  For  Great  iBritain: 
Holme,  Masters  of  English  Landscape  Pointing 
{New  York,  1903);  Scott,  Our  British  Land- 
scape Painters  (London,  n.  d.).  for  the  United 
States:  Samuel  Isham,  History  of  American 
Painting  (New  York,  1907).  Good  practical 
manuals  on  landscape  painting  from  the  artist's 
point  of  view  are  by  Birge  Harrison,  Landscape 
Painting  (New  York,  1909),  and  Alfred  East, 
Art  of  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil  Colour  (Lon- 
don, 1911). 

LANDSCAPE  OABBSNINa.  The  art  of 
arranging  trees,  shrubB,  flowers,  and  grass,  drives 
and  walks,  and  buildings,  in  such  relation  to  the 
natural  surroundings  of  a  place  and  to  one  an- 
other as  to  produce  pleasing  effects.  The  an- 
cients practiced  it,  but  very  little  is  known  about 
the  styles  in  vogue  among  the  different  peoples. 
From  the  early  times  of  the  ( hristian  era  to 
the  thirteenth  century  the  art  was  mainly  prac- 
ticed in  the  adornment  of  walled  gardens  of  no 
great  size,  connected  with  castle  or  convent;  this 
because  of  the  insecure  state  of  the  open  country. 
Then  for  several  centuries  it  received  special  at- 
tention from  the  nobility,  especially  in  Italy; 
and  then  by  the  popes  in  their  great  villas;  later 
Louis  XIV  at  Versailles,  and  in  some  most 
magnificent  parks  around  royal  castles.  To-day 
it  is  chiefly  employed  in  adorning  the  parks  and 
cemeteries  of  cities  and  the  quiet  surroundings 
of  individual  homes.  At  the  present  time  land- 
scape gardening  is  represented  by  two  very  dis- 
tinct systems  or  styles — the  one  known  as  the 
geometric  or  formal  style,  in  which  regular 
forms  and  exact  bslance  of  part  with  part  pre- 
vail, and  the  other  opposed  to  this,  with  an  en- 
tire absence  of  fixed  patterns,  known  as  the 
English  or  natural  style.  The  English  style, 
which  is  comparatively  recent,  received  its  name 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  popular  system  of  landscape  gardening  in 
Great  Britain,  tiiis  resulting  from  the  common 
reservation  there  of  great  open  parks,  with  an- 
cient trees  and  sheep  or  deer,  the  whole  left  in 
almost  complete  wildness.  The  geometric  style 
dates  back  to  the  Romans,  and  evidences  of  it 
still  exist  in  Rome  in  connection  with  ancient 
villas.  In  general,  historical  data  show  that  in 
early  times  the  style  of  landscape  gardening  was 
formal,  the  flower  beds  and  trees,  the  alleys  and 
avenues  forming  r^ular  geometrical  lines  and 
figures.  Thus,  when  pleasure  grounds  were  first 
laid  out,  they  exhibited  only  geometrical  forms, 
with  buildings  of  various  kinds,  terraces, 
mounds,  artificial  hills,  lakes,  and  streams.  The 
hedges,  trees,  and  shrubs  were  clipped  and 
pruned,  and  sometimes  trimmed  into  fantastic 
shapes,  such  as  flgures  of  animals,  vases,  and 
the  like.  This  method  of  trimming,  when  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  give  definite  shape  to  trees,  is 
now  rarely  practiced.  It  was  called  topiarian 
art,  and  the  artist  was  known  as  the  topiarius. 
From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  seventeenth 
century  many  beautiful  parks,  all  on  the  formal 
plan,  were  laid  out  in  France;  but  at  the  close 
of  that  period  the  celebrated  French  landscape 
gardener  Jjcnfitre  began  the  development  of  wiiat 
has  been  called  of  late  the  French  style.  The 
plan  of  this  eastern  was  still  geometric  and  dif- 
fered mftifily  in  !(«  ftpptication  on  a  larger  scale 


instead  of  tiie  minuter  detail  so  common  in  the 
older  gardens.  This  style  adapts  itself  admi- 
rably to  palaces  and  large  public  buildiiu;s.  The 
park  at  Versailles,  in  France,  is  a  model  of  this 
system  and  a  standing  monument  to  LenOtre. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  natural  style  had  almost  entirely  sup- 
planted the  regular  or  formal  in  park  construc- 
tion and  other  phases  of  landscape  architecture. 
In  this  system  the  rigorously  straight  lines  and 
patterned  figures  are  abandoned.  The  walks  are 
winding  and  irregular,  and  the  trees  or  groups 
of  trees,  ^rubs,  and  flowers  are  scattered  in  imi- 
tation of  natural  scenes.  Here  graceful  effects 
are  intended  to  replace  the  often  stiff  regularity 
of  the  geometric  arrangement.  This  style  also 
is  applicable  to  small  as  well  as  to  large  grounds. 
Around  residences  which  have  but  small  grounds 
it  is  used  in  hiding  buildings,  walls,  etc.,  by 
uasun^  the  trees  and  shrubs^  but  leaving  such 
breaks  m  the  planting  as  to  enable  thu  passer-by 
to  see  the  open  greensward,  which  occupies  the 
entire  middle  portion  of  the  yard.  The  trees 
are  also  arranged  with  regard  to  the  views  from 
the  windows  beyond  the  premises.  It  is  easier, 
however,  to  obtain  harmony  on  a  large  space,  and 
it  is  under  such  circumstances  that  tlie  natural 
style  appears  in  all  its  beauty  The  vistas, 
walks,  and  roadways  are  all  important  and  re- 

auire  careful  consideration.  Tite  walks  and 
rives  are  generally  not  supposed  to  be  decora- 
tive and  are  made  as  little  apparent  as  pos- 
sible. The  branching  of  the  roads  and  walks 
follows  graceful  curves,  the  right  angle  being 
always  avoided.  On  small  grounds  the  walk 
usually  surrounds  a  central  open  grass  plat, 
with  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  other  side 
massed  into  a  framework  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. If  walks  are  laid  across  the  lawn,  how- 
ever, they  are  laid  sometimes  below  tiie  level  of 
the  grass  surface  in  order  to  hide  them  as  much 
as  possible.  The  use  of  flowering  plants  in  con- 
nection with  this  style  is  confined  to  natural 
grouping  of  different  combinations,  according 
to  the  effects  desired.  The  groups  located  at  a 
distance  from  the  principal  points  often  form 
large  masses  of  a  single  bright  color,  while  those 
nearer  by  represent  a  mixture  of  harmonious 
shades.  In  all  instances  the  plants  are  selected 
with  reference  to  the  purposes  intended.  In 
districts  where  the  general  scene  exhibits  a  suc- 
cession of  rectangular  fields,  and  where  every- 
thing has  evidently  been  reduced  to  a  condition 
subservient  to  utility,  a  greater  irr^ularity 
gives  pleasure,  and  the  eye  loves  to  rest  on  any 
portion  of  the  landscape  which  seems  to  exhibit 
the  original  beauties  of  nature.  The  landscape 
gardener,  however,  must  not  attempt  an  exact 
imitation  of  nature,  or  try  to  reduce  everything 
to  a  state  of  primitive  wildness.  Like  the 
painter,  he  must  seek  to  exhibit  nature  id^ized. 

The  present  trend  of  landscape  gardening  in 
the  United  States  is  towards  the  productim  of 
effects  with  the  minimum  of  artificial  design  or 
planting.  The  desirability  of  garden  furniture 
and  equipment,  such  as  fountains,  sundials, 
pergolas,  and  the  like,  is  recognized,  but  they 
are  being  adapted  more  strictly  to  the  locality, 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  architectural 
style  of  near-by  buildings.  The  public  parks  of 
the  United  States  furnish  some  of  the  beat  mod- 
els of  landscape  gardening  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  cemeteries  of  nearly  all  of  the  larger  Ameri- 
can cities  have  also  been  designed  to  produce 
natural  effects  in  landscape  gardening,  and,  ^• 
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though  numberlesB  Tnonnmental  tributes  to  the 
dead  must  necraaarily  be  conspicuouB  features 
of  the  scene,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  works 
of  their  kind  in  the  world.  American  trained 
landscape  gardeners  and  architects  have  done 
much' towards  the  utilization  of  native  trees  and 
plants  showing  distinctive  characteristios.  They 
have  been  ably  supported  by  the  pictorial  gar< 
dening  press  of  the  country,  so  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  foreign  shrubs  and  plants  set  in  stiff 
conventional  design  are  giving  way  to  native 
materials,  with  natural  simplicity  as  the  key- 
note. This  is  true  in  public  work,  aa  also  in  the 
development  of  the  rapidly  increasing  suburban 
communities  and  private  estates,  large  and 
small.  Among  important  works  now  in  progresa 
may  be  mentiontxl  the  Botanical  Garden  for 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  the  development  of  South  Phil- 
adelphia, including  League  Island  Park;  public 
playgrounds  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  New  London, 
Conn.;  a  park  system  and  civic  centre  for  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  parks  and  playgrounds  for  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  the  Arroyo 
Seco  Parkway,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  which 
the  land  alone  was  to  cost  $1,100,000;  parks  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  South  Shore  Park  for  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  and  a  park  system  for  Gary,  Ind. 
Many  other  small  towns  have  plana  of  the  same 
kind  under  consideration.  The  so-called  "gar- 
den suburb"  is  a  recent  development  near  the 
larger  cities,  and  of  those  which  have  been  un- 
dertaken and  partly  completed  in  1815  may  be 
mentioned  Forest  HillB  Gardens,  N.  Y.;  Tor- 
rance, an  industrial  town  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
and  Nejionset  Garden  Village,  a  copartnerahip 
housing  plan  at  Walpole,  Mass. 

The  subject  of  landscape  gardening  has  been 
formulated  for  teaching,  and  courses  in  it  are 
offiered  at  the  agricultural  collies  and  many 
other  institutions.  The  laying  out  of  grounds 
and  plantings  lias  become  a  calling,  distinct  from 
the  work  of  the  skilled  gardener. 

Bibliography.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  works  on  this  subject:  Samuel  Par- 
eons,  Landscape  Gardening  (Xpw  York,  ISfll ; 
new  ed.,  ib.,  1904)  ;  M.  van  Kensaelaer,  Art  out 
of  Doors  (ib,,  1893) ;  Piatt,  Italian  GFrounds  ( ib.. 
1894);  Rose,  Lauma  and  Oardena  (ib.,  18D7); 
Samuel  Parsons,  How  to  Plan  Home  Qrounda 
fib.,  1898) ;  S.  T.  Maynard,  iMndscape  Garden- 
ing at  Applied  to  Home  Decoration  (ib.,  1899) ; 
L.  H.  Bailey,  Oarden  Making  ( ib.,  1900 )  ;  Lor- 
ing  Underwood,  The  Garden  and  its  Accessories 
(Boston,  1906)  ;  Humphrey  Repton,  Art  of  Land- 
scape Gardening^  edited  by  J.  Nolen  {ib.,  1907)  ; 
Alice  Lounaberry,  Gardens  near  the  Sea  (New 
York,  1910) ;  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Garden- 
ing: How  to  Lay  out  a  Garden,  edited,  revised, 
and  adapted  to  North  America  by  F.  A.  Waugh 
(4th  ed.,  ib.,  1911) ;  Wilhelm  Miller,  What  Eng- 
land can  Teach  us  about  Gardening  {(harden 
City,  N.  Y.,  1911) ;  Grace  Tabor,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening Book  (Kew  York,  1911);  Samuel  Par- 
sons, Landscape  Gardening  Studies  (ib.,  1912); 
F.  A.  Waugh,  Landscape  Beautiful  (ib.,  1912) ; 
id.,  Landscape  Gardening  (ib.,  1013);  L.  H. 
Bailey  (ed.).  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticul- 
ture (2  vols.,  ib.,  1914) ;  J.  D.  Sawyer,  How  to 
Make  a  Country  Place  (ib.,  1914);  Root  and 
Kelley,  Design  in  Landeoape  Gardening  (ib., 
1914) ;  Samuel  Parsons,  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Landscape  Chirdening  ( ib., ,  191f>) .  Among 
European  works,  consult:  Humphrey  Repton. 
Observations  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Land- 
scape Gardening    (London,   1793) ;  Robinson, 


Parka,  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris  (ft., 

1869) ;  id..  The  English  Flower  Garden  (ib., 
1883)  ;  Aniherat,  History  of  Gardening  in  Eng- 
land (ib.,  1885)  ;  Wilhelm  Miller,  Charm  of  Eng- 
lish Gardens  (ib.,  1911);  H.  L  Triggs,  Garden 
Craft  in  Europe  (ib.,  1913);  W.  P.  Wright, 
Garden  Trees  and  Bhrubs  (ib.,  1013 (;  W.  H. 
Godfrey,  Oardena  in  the  Making  (ib.,  1914); 
Andr«,  L'Art  des  jardina  (Paris.  1879);  V.  A. 
Grcssent,  "Pares  et  jardina,  trait€  complet  de 
la  creation  des  pares  et  des  jardins,"  in  nis  Lea 
classiques  du  jardin,  vol.  iii  (ib..  1908);  Fou- 

?uier,  De  I'art  des  jardina  (ib.,  1911)  ;  Jaeger, 
.ehrbuch  der  Gartenkunst  (Leipzig,  1877)  ;  id., 
Gartenkunst  und  Garten,  Bonst  und  Jetzt  (Ber- 
lin, 1887)  ;  Meyer  and  Ries,  Gartentecknik  und 
Gartenkunst  (2d  ed.,  I^ipzig,  1911);  Leberocht 
Migge,  Die  Gartenkulter  des  20.  Jahrhwnderts 
(Jena,  1913) ;  Hugo  Koch,  Gartenkunst  im 
8t&dtehau  (Berlin.  1914);  M.  L.  Gothein,  00- 
schichte  der  Gartenkunst  (3  vols.,  Jena,  1914). 
See  Pabk;  H(»tTicuLTVBE;  Lawn. 

LANIKSEEB.  A  family  of  English  painters 
and  engravers,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (q.v.). — The  father  of  the 
family,  John  (1769-1852),  engraver  and  au 
thor,  was  born  in  Lincoln.  He  illustrated  a 
number  of  works,  his  plates  being  chiefly  land- 
scapes. The'  most  interesting  are  a  few  plates 
after  Turner,  the  best  being  probably  the  "Cas- 
cade at  Terne."  In  1806  he  was  made  associate 
engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  engrav- 
ing before  the  Royal  Institution  (published  in 
1808),  He  endeavored  in  vain,  through  memo- 
rials to  the  Academy  and  a  petition  to  the 
Houae  of  Commons,  to  have  engraving  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  in  the  Academy  as  in  for- 
eign countries.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  archseology,  publishing  several 
works.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries and  engraver  to  the  King.  His  three 
sons  l>ecame  famous. — Thomas  Landseeb  (1795- 
1880).  tlie  eldest,  was  an  engraver.  He  was 
bom  in  London  and  waa  a  pupil  of 'his  father 
and  of  Benjamin  Haydon.  He  spent  most  of 
his  life  engraving  on  steel  from  his  brother  Ed- 
win's animal  pictures.  His  engravings  are  faith- 
ful and  sympathetic  reproductions,  often  full- 
sized  copies  of  the  original  paintings.  Among 
his  other  works  is  the  engraving  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur's  "Horse  Fair."  The  Bibliotb^ue  Nation- 
ale  in  Paris  contains  an  album  of  his  designs 
and  sketches,  which  indicate  high  talent.  He 
was  author  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  William 
Betpick  ■(  1 87 1 ) . — Charles  Landseeb  ( 1 799- 
1870)  was  an  historical  painter.  He  received 
his  first  instructinna  in  art  from  his  father  and 
from  Benjamin  Haydon  and  entered  the  school 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1816.  Four  years  later 
he  accompanied  Ixird  Stuart  de  Rothsay  on  a 
mission  to  Brazil,  where  he  made  a.  large  num- 
ber of  drawings  and  sketches  for  Dom  Pedro  I. 
He  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
182S,  was  elected  an  academician  in  1845,  and 
was  keeper  of  the  Academy  (1851-73).  Among 
his  paintings  the  most  important  aret  "Clarissa 
Harlowe  in  the  Pawnshop"  and  "Sacking  of 
Basing  House,"  National  Gallery,  Ixmdon;  "Pil- 
laging of  a  Jew's  Houfie";  "Cromwell  at 
Nasebv,"  National  fJallery.  Berlin;  "The  De- 
parture of  Charles  II  from  Bentley";  'The  Eve 
of  the  Battle  of  Rdgehill." 

LANDSEEB,  Sir  Edwin  Henrt  (1802-73). 
An  eminent  English  animal  painter,-^  He  was, 
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born  in  London,  March  7,  1802.  Under  his 
father's  guidance  he  sketched  animals  in  the 
fields  about  liondon  before  his  fifth  year,  and 
before  he  was  12  be  could  etch  and  paint  in 
water  colors  and  oil.  Some  of  these  earliest  ef- 
forts are  preserved  in  South  Kensington  Museum. 
He  won  Uie  silver  palette  and  three  medals  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  (1813-16)  and  made  his 
d6but  at  the  Royal  Academy  Eithibition  in  1815. 
Although  he  seems  to  have  profited  from  the 
advice  of  Haydon  in  1815,  he  was  not  among  the 
latter's  pupils,  and  in  1816  be  entered  the  Acad- 
emy schools.  During  the  following  years  his 
paintings  attracted  much  attention,  especially 
the  "Fighting  Dogs"  (1819)  and  "Alpine  Mas- 
tiffs Reviving  a  Traveler  in  the  Snow*'  {1820). 
The  latter  work,  engraved  by  his  father  and 
brother,  became  one  of  the  most  popular  prints 
of  the  day. 

In  1825  he  went  to  Scotland,  visiting  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  whom  he  painted  with  his  dogs  at  Ab- 
botsford,  and  traveling  in  the  Highlands.  This 
visit  was  of  decisive  influence  upon  his  art.  A 
great  lover  of  sport,  he  learned  to  know  the  deer 
in  their  native  haunts  and  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce them  into  art.  His  imagination  was  also 
affected  by  the  grandeur  of  mountain  scraery, 
whidi  he  used  as  background  for  many  of  his 
pictures.  From  this  time,  too,  he  began  to  paint 
animals,  especially  the  dog,  in  their  relation  to 
man,  endowing  them  with  human  sentiments. 
This  quality  is  the  chief  source  of  his  popularity 
with  the  public,  but  it  also  distinguishes  him 
unfavorably  from  really  great  animal  painters 
like  Potter,  Snyders,  and  Troyon,  who  painted 
animals  as  they  really  are  in  nature.  He  also 
increased  the  popularity  of  his  pictures  by  care- 
fully chosen  names.  Among  his  most  celebrated 
paintings  are  "High  Life  and  Low  Life"  (1831), 
Tate  Gallery,  a  deerhound  and  a  butcher's  mon- 
grel ;  "A  Jack  in  Office"  ( 1833 ) ,  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum ;  "Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time" 

(1834);  "Chatsworth,"  a  picture  showing  dex- 
terous treatment  .of  dead  game;  "The  Old  Shep- 
herd's Chief  Mourner/*  ^uUi  Kensington  Mu- 
seum ;  "A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane 
Society"  (1838),  Tate  Gallery;  "Dignity  and 
Impudence"  (1839),  National  Gallery;  "A 
Random  Shot"  (1848);  "Monarch  of  the  Glen" 

(1851). 

Landseer  became  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1826,  at  24  years  of  age,  the  earliest 
allowed  by  the  statutes,  and  a  member  in  1831. 
He  frequently  drew  and  painted  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  both  of  whom  he  taught 
etching.  He  was  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and 
his  peculiar  sensitiTenesa  to  imagined  slights 
filled  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  mental  de- 
pression. In  1850  he  was  knighted;  in  1855  he 
received  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
and  at  Vienna  in  1873.  In  1865  he  declined  the 
presidency  of  the  Academy,  He  died  Oct.  1, 
1873,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Although  not  of  the  same  high  quality  as  his 
animal  paintings,  Landseer's  portraito  were 
frank  and  natural;  among  the  best  are  those 
of  himself  and  of  his  father.  In  the  "Connois- 
senrs"  he  represented  himself  as  sketching,  with 
a  dog  on  each  side  watching  his  progress.  He 
also  designed  for  engravings,  his  best  designs 
being  his  illustrations  to  the  Waverley  Novels. 
As  a  sculptor,  he  designed  the  fine  lions  at  the 
base  of  Nelson's  Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
besides  a  "Stag  at  Bay,"  exhibited  the  year  of 
his  death.   In  painting  he  was  a  faoile'drafts- 


man,  swift  in  execution  and  el^ant  in  line;  his 
color,  however,  especially  in  his  last  worlos,  is 
liable  to  be  cold  and  crude.  The  chief  interest 
of  his  canvases  consists  in  their  illustrative 
value,  and  they  are  best  known  through  the 
large  number  of  excdlent  engravings  made  of 
them,  especially  by  his  brother  Thomas. 

His  paintings  can  be  studied  only  in  England. 
The  National  Gallery  contains,  besidea  the  im- 
portant works  mentioned  above,  "King  Charles 
Spaniels"  and  "Sleeping  Bloodhound."  In  South 
Kensington  Museum  there  are:  "Highland  Drov- 
ers' Departure";  "Dog  and  Shado\?';  "A  Fire- 
side Party";  "There  is  No  Place  Like  Home"; 
"The  Twa  Dogs" ;  "Tethered  Rams" ;  "Suspense" ; 
"Bagle's  Nest.'*  The  Tate  Gallery  possesses: 
"Highland  Music"  (1830);  "Hunted  Stag" 
(1838);  "Peacock"  (1846);  "War"  (1846); 
"Highland  Dogs";  "Alexander  and  Diogenes." 
The  National  Portrait  Gallery  contains  his  por- 
trait of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  There  are  also  fine 
examples  at  Windsor  and  in  other  royal  pal- 
aces. Among  well-known  works  in  private  pos- 
session are:  "Cat's  Paw"  (1824) ;  "Poacher  Deer 
Stalking";  "Otter  Speared"  (1844);  "Swaimery 
Invaded  by  Eagles";  "Stag  at  Bay." 

Blbliograpl]^.  The  best  monograph  on  Land- 
seer is  &  J.  A.  Miuasou,  in  ifoKrera  of  Brit- 
ish Art  (London,  1002).  Consult  also:  Stephens, 
Memoira  of  Landaeer  (London,  1873);  Daffome, 
Pictures  by  Landseer  (ib.,  1873) ;  Algernon 
Graves,  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Landseer 
(ib.,  1875) ;  M.  F.  Sweetser,  "Landseer,"  in  Ar- 
tist Biographies,  vol.  iii  (Boston,  1878). 

LAND'S  END.  The  westernmost  point  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  English  Channel  (Map:  Eng- 
land, A  6).  The  promontory  consists  of  granite 
cliffs  from  60  tb  100  feet  high,  carved  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic; 
the  vicinity  is  noted  for  fine  cliff  scenery  and 
for  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  natural  rock- 
ing or  logan  stones  in  the  Kingdom.  Land's  End 
is  the  ancient  Bolerium  Promontorium. 

IJjn)SHUT,  ItlntsOim.  A  free  city  and 
the  capital  of  Lower  Bavaria,  situated  on  the 
Isar,  42  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Munich  (Map: 
Germany,  E  4).  It  is  an  old  town  with  broad 
streets  and  picturesque  gabled  houses  and  ia 
partly  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river.  The 
churches  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Jodocus,  and  the 
Hospital  Church  are  interesting  brick  edifices, 
tlie  first  surmounted  by  a  tower  over  430  feet 
high.  The  Rathaua,  originally  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  has  a  number  of  fine  frescoes 
in  its  splendid  late-Gothic  council  chamber.  An- 
other notable  building  is  the  magnificent  Italian 
Renaissance  palace  erected  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  court,  with  columns,  and  its  friezes, 
are  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Landshut,  at  an  altitude  of  1530  feet,  rises 
the  old  castle  of  Trausnitz,  former  scat  of  the 
dukes  of  Lower  Bavaria.  There  are  schools  of 
agriculture,  trade,  electricity,  pottery.  The  uni- 
versity, transferred  hither  from  Ingolstadt  in 
1800,  was  removed  to  Munich  in  1826.  The 
town  manufactures  mainly  machinery,  ropes, 
chemicals,  tobacco,  straw  hats,  art  goods,  ve- 
hicles, organs,  textiles,  and  flour,  carries  on 
some  trade  in  agricultural  products  and  live 
stock,  and  has  important  markets  or  fairs.  Pop., 
1900,  21,736:  1910.  25,137,  mostly  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Landshut  was  founded  in  1204  and  was 
from  1255  to  1503  the  capital  of  the  Dnchy  of 
Bavaria-Landshui. 
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XANBSKNBCHT,  lints^Kt.     See  Fbbb 

LAJTCE;  MEBCEIf  ABIES. 

LAiroSKBONA,  Ulns-krlRS'iii.  A  fortified 
seaport  town  of  Sweden,  situated  on  the  Sound, 
24  miles  north  of  Malmtt  (Map:  Sweden,  E  9). 
It  is  regularly  built,  with  broad  and  straight 
fltreets  and  handsome  houses.  It  has  a  castle, 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  is  now  used 
as  a  prison.  The  subterranean  Observatory  of 
l^eho  Brahe  stands  on  the  island  of  Hveen,  oppo- 
site the  town.  As  one  of  the  manufacturing  cities 
of  Sweden,  it  produces  tobacco,  sugar,  leather, 
woolen  goods,  smokeless  powder,  and  ironwork. 
In  the  vicinity  are  coal  mines.  Its  harbor  is  35 
feet  deep,  and  is  equipped  with  shipyards  and 
good  dodcB.  It  has  regular  steamship  communi- 
cation with  Copenhagen,  LUbeck,  and  the  Swed- 
ish coast  towns.  It  carries  on  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  dairy  products,  and  timber. 
Pop.,  1901,  14,399;  1911,  16,459. 

liANIKSLIF.  A  mass  of  earth  and  rocks 
which  for  some  cause  becomes  detached  from  its 
original  position  and  slides  down  to  a  lower 
level.  Earthquakes,  erosion,  and  especially  the 
action  of  percolating  water  arc  common  agents 
of  landslips  or  landslides.  There  are  records  of 
great  landslips  in  the  Alps  that  received  their 
initial  impetus  from  earthquakes,  but  this  agency 
is  most  prominent  in  volcanic  regions.  The  base 
of  cliffs  along  river  valleys  is  subject  to  removal 
by  erosion,  uius  undermining  the  strata  above. 
The  base  of  strata  which  rest  in  an  inclined 
position  upon  beds  of  clay  or  other  loose  mate- 
rials may  be  lubricated  by  the  infiltration  of 
water,  causing  the  strata  to  slide  by  mere  grav- 
itation. Elevated  peat  bogs  have  Iwen  known 
to  discharge  themselves  after  heavy  rains  upon 
neighboring  fields.    See  AviJLijitcnE. 

LAKDEOCAAL,  lans^mfil'.  The  popular  in- 
digenous dialects  of  Norway,  as  distinguished 
from  the  literary  language,  or  Dano-Norwegian, 
also  called  Rigsmaal ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  some 
normalized  form  of  these  dialecta  as  used  by 
certain  modern  writers. 

After  the  union  between  Denmark  and  Norway 
in  1397,  Danish  became  the  literary  and  official 
language  of  Norway,  though  in  time  this  Danish 
came  t»  differ  somewhat  in  vocabulary  and 
pronunciation  from  that  spoken  in  Denmark. 
The  old  Norwegian  language  gradually  disap- 
peared, except  in  the  country  districts.  To  re- 
instate this  into  its  former  position  of  a  na- 
tional medium  of  expression  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Landsmaal  movement.  This  was  only  one 
phase  of  that  interest  in  Norse  antiquities  which 
characterized  the  Romantic  movement  in  Scan- 
dinavia; it  was  also  a  phase  of  the  new  national 
feeling  which  permeated  Norway  after  its  sep- 
aration from  Denmark  in  1814. 

The  chief  exponent  of  the  Landsmaal  move- 
ment is  Aasen  (q.v.),  who  in  1848  wrote  Det 
Korske  folkesproga  grammatik,  and  in  1850  his 
Ordbog  over  det  norake  folkesprog.  From  that 
time  he  and  others  have  labored  unceasingly  for 
the  reeognition  of  a  national  Norwegiui  lan- 
guage. In  spite  of  its  bitter  enemies,  including 
such  men  as  BjSmson  and  Ibsen,  the  Lands- 
maal movement  has  made  steady  progress.  In 
1892  the  Legislature  passed  an  ordinance  in- 
vesting the  local  school  board  with  the  right  to 
decide  whether  the  language  of  the  textbooks 
and  of  the  written  work  of  the  pupils  shall  be 
Landsmaal  or  Rigsmaal.  The  students  must 
learn  to  rend  both  languages.  According  to  a 
later  ordinance  ( 1896 ) ,  the  students  in  the  sec- 


ondary schools  must  learn  to  read  the  Landsmaal 
as  well  as  the  Rigsmaal  and  to  explain  passages 
of  literature  in  both.  In  1899  a  chair  in  'Xands- 
maal  and  its  dialects"  was  created  in  Christiania 
University.  In  1912  an  ordinance  went  into 
effect,  according  to  which  the  candidates  for  the 
maturity  examination  (artium)  may  write  the 
two  essays  constituting  the  language  test  in 
either  tongue,  but  such  candidates  as  write  both 
essays  in  the  same  langiuge  must  take  a  supple- 
mentary examination  in  the  other. 

The  salient  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  Landsmaal  from  Danish  are  (1)  the  pres- 
ervation in  several  endings  of  the  Old  Scandi- 
navian a,  weakened  in  Danish  to  e;  (2)  the  con- 
Bonant  sounds  p,  t,  k  in  certain  positions  for  the 
Danish  6,  d,  g;  (3)  the  diphthongs  au,  6y,  ei,  in 
several  cases  where  Danish  has  6,  6,  e;  (4)  dis- 
tinctive forms  for  the  masculine  and  feminine 
genders,  which  in  Danish  are  alike;  (5)  a  vo- 
cabulary almost  exclusively  Scandinavian,  as 
against  the  largely  Germanized  vocabulary  of 
Danish. 

The  Landsmaal  has  a  literature  not  insignifi- 
cant.  Among  its  best-known  authors  are  Aaaen, 
Vinje,  Janson,  Garborg,  Braaten,  Uppdal,  etc.  . 
There  are  periodicals  printed  in  the  language 
and  also  a  number  of  good  translations. 

Bibliography.  Aasen,  Ordbog  over  det  norske 
folkesprog  (Christiania,  1850) ;  id.,  Norsk  gram- 
matik (ib.,  1864);  Hfegstad,  Norsk  maalsaga 
for  skule  og  heim  (Oslo,  1907)  ;  Calvin  Thomas, 
"Recent  Progress  of  the  Landsmaal  Movement 
in  Norway,"  in  Modem  Language  Association, 
Publication,  vol.  xxv  (Baltimore,  1910);  Seip, 
Norak  grammatik  (Christiania,  I91I);  Lillehei, 
"On  the  Forms  of  the  Landsmaal  in  Norway," 
in  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Bcandinavian 
Studij,  Publication,  vol.  i  (Urbana,  111.,  1913), 
containing  a  good  bibliography. 

LANI^'HCAN.  Formerly  the  lowest  rating 
in  all  branches  of  the  enlisted  force  of  the  navy. 
Landsmen  then  composed  nearly  one-third  the 
crew  of  an  ordinary  man-of-war.  Any  young 
man  of  sound  physique,  good  moral  character, 
and  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  25  years  of 
age  was  eligible  for  enlistment,  as  no  nautical 
or  naval  knowledge  or  training  was  required.  In 
the  seaman  branch  the  name  of  the  rating  is  now 
apprentice  seaman,  and  men  so  enlisted  are  ac- 
corded the  same  instruction  as  that  formerly 
given  to  landsmen.  Men  are  still  enlisted  as 
landsmen  for  service  in  the  other  branches,  but 
they  are  very  few  in  number  on  board  ship.  The 
pay  of  a  landsman  is  $17.60  per  month. 

IiANDSTAD,  l&nd'st&d,  Maqnus  Bbobtbitp 
(1802-80).  A  Norwe^an  bishop,  poet,  and  folk- 
lorist.  He  was  bom  near  the  North  Cape,  on  the 
island  of  Maasf!,  was  educated  for  the  ministry, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  at  Seljord. 
He  retired  in  1876  and  removed  to  Christiania. 
His  greatest  literary  work  was  his  Norske  Folke- 
riser  (1851-53),  a  collection  of  about  130  popu- 
lar poems,  with  music  by  Lindemann.  In  this 
field  liandstad  and  Faye  were  practically  pio- 
neers. In  hymnody  also  he  made  nimself  a  name 
by  many  hymns  of  his  own,  by  translations  from 
Luther  (1*855),  and  by  the  Kirkesalmebog,  a 
hymnary  which  he  compiled,  about  60  selec- 
tions being  his  own  work.  It  was  authorized  in 
1860  for  use  by  the  Norwegian  church  in  Nor- 
way and  America,  and  is  still  its  hymnary.  His 
work,  Digte  og  Sange  (1879),  is  largely  rural 
and  popular  in  character.  Oamle  8agn  on 
Bjartdoleme  appeared  in  1880. 
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LANDSTUBM,  lUnt'ehturni  (Ger.,  land 
Btorm,  land  uprising).  A  part  of  the  military 
reserve  forces  of  the  German  and  othpr  armies. 
Service  in  tlie  German  X^ndaturm  ib  aa  fol- 
lows: the  men  are  those  who  are  liable  to  mili- 
tary service,  but  do  not  belong  to  the  army  or 
navy,  from  the  completed  seventeenth  to  the 
completed  forty-fifth  year  of  age.  It  is  divided 
into  two  levies,  or  bans:  first  ban,  those  liable 
to  service  but  who  have  had  no  training,  from 
the  seventeenth  to  the  thirty-ninth  year;  second 
ban,  all  men,  trained  and  untrained,  from  the 
thirty-ninth  to  the  forty-fifth  year.  See  Abmies 
AND  Abmt  Oboanizatiok;  Consoeiptioh  ;  Gbb- 
MANY,  Army;  Landwehb. 

LAND  TAX.  The  earliest  direct  taxes  were 
levied  upon  land,  as  the  principal  source  of  in- 
come. The  Athenian  tax  of  596  B.O.  was  a  land 
tax  levied  upon  the  basis  of  yield  in  kind  (es- 
timated, not  actual  yield),  and  the  earliest  di- 
rect taxes  in  the  Uoman  Republic  were  of  a 
similar  cliaracter.  With  the  development  of 
movable  wealth  in  both  Greece  and  Rome  the 
basis  of  direct  taxation  became  broader.  Other 
income  sources  were  levied  upon  roughly  in 
proportion  to  their  productiveness. 

After  the  breakdown  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  consequent  decay  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try, land  became  once  more  the  principal  source 
of  disposable  income,  and  hence  the  chief  object 
of  direct  taxation.  In  Germany,  down  to  the 
twelfth  century,  taxes  were  levied  upon  land 
alone,  and  the  same  thing  was  true  of  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  northern  Europe.  The  Eng- 
lish imposts  known  as  shipgeld,  Danegeld,  the 
Bcutage,  carucage,  and  tallage  were  land  taxes. 
In  this  period  ^xes  were  collected,  for  the.  most 
part,  in  kind  and  were  levied  in  proportion 
either  to  actual  yield,  thus  varying  from  sea- 
son to  season,  or  to  estimated  yield.  The  special 
tax  on  estimated  yield,  commuted  into  a  money 
payment,  survived  in  certain  instances  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  a  survival 
was  the  com  tax  in  Denmark,  which  remained 
precisely  at  the  same  level  for  almost  a  century 
and  a  half.  It  was  originally  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  estimated  yield  in  grain,  and  with 
the  lapse  of  time  came  to  bear  very  unevenly 
upon  the  several  holdings,  in  consequence  of 
changes  in  agricultural  technique  or  m  means 
of '  transportation  afTecting  the  value  of  lands. 

VVith  the  great  development  of  commercial 
and  industrial  wealth  of  modem  times  other 
sources  of  direct  taxation  were  added  to  the 
land  tax,  until  by  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  tendency  was  clearly  manifest  to  as- 
similate land  to  other  lorms  of  property  under 
a  uniform  rate  of  taxation.  This  tendency  at- 
tained full  realizati<m  in  the  United  States, 
where,  indeed,  the  provision  was  frequently 
inserted  in  the  State  constitutions  that  all  prop- 
erty should  be  assessed  for  taxation  at  a  uni- 
form rate. 

In  the  last  half  century  the  evolution  towards 
assimilation  of  all  forms  of  property  and  taxa- 
tion at  a  uniform  rate  has  been  checked.  In 
the  public  finance  of  European  countries  land  is 
frequently  given  special  treatment  and  special 
taxation  for  local  purposes.  The  moat  significant 
developments  in  this  direction  are  the  land  taxes 
of  tliu  Britisli  states  of  Australasia,  the  west- 
ern provinces  of  Canada,  and  of  certain  States 
and  cities  of  the  United  States.  Underlving  this 
new  tendency  in  taxation  is  the  principle  that 
the  social  and  political  consequences  of  land 


tenure  present  peculiarities  different  from  thoM 
of  the  exploitation  of  other  forms  of  wealth. 
Hence,  it  is  held,  social  and  political  consider- 
aticais,  rather  tiian  purely  financial,  should 
dominate  in  the  taxation  of  land. 

As  the  most  extreme  instance  of  this  tendency 
we  may  review  the  land  taxation  policy  of  New 
Zealand.  In  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  land  holdings  were  highly  concentrated 
in  that  colony.  Vart  tracts  were  held  for  graz- 
ing or  for  speculative  purposes,  frequently  by 
persons  who  were  not  resident  in  the  colony. 
This  situation  was  felt  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  colmiy,  and  the  plan  of  forcing 
the  subdivision  of  such  tracts  through  difl'eTen- 
tial  taxation  ewly  gained  popular  support.  In 
1878  a  law  was  passed  levying  a  tax  of  half  a 
penny  in  the  pound  on  the  capital  value  of  land, 
unimproved.  This  tax  was  abolished  in  the 
year  following.  But  in  1803  a  far  more  drastic 
law  was  passed.  A  flat  rate  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound  of  unimproved  value  of  land  was  levied, 
but  on  holdings  worth  less  than  £1600  (bare 
land  value)  £500  were  raempt  from  the  tax.  In 
addition  to  the  flat  rate  a  graduated  tax  was 
levied  on  large  estates,  ranging  from  one-eighth 
of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  estates  from  £S00O 
to  £10,000  up  to  two  pence  in  the  pound  on  es- 
tates above  £210,000.  On  the  holdings'  of  ab- 
sentees from  the  colony  the  land  tax  was  in- 
creased by  20  per  cent. 

In  1903  file  graduated  tax  on  large  estates 
was  increased.  By  this  Act  the  rate,  on  estates 
of  a  value  of  £7000  (excluding  improvements) 
was  increased  by  one-uxtecnth  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound;  the  rate  on  estates  of  £210,000 'was  in- 
creased to  three  pence  in  the  pound.  In  I!>08 
the  scale  of  graduation  was  again  raised  on 
estates  of  £40,000  and  upward.  Under  this  la-.v 
an  estate  of  £200,000  pays  a  tax  of  two  per  cent 
of  the  capital  value. 

The  taxes  referred  to  above  are  provincial 
taxes.  Local  authorities  are  given  uie  option 
of  raising  their  revenues  fnHU  land  or  from 
other  sources.  About  one-half  of  the  burghs 
levy  direct  taxes  upon  the  unimproved  value  of 
land.  Two  of  the  chief  cities,  Wellington  and 
Christchurcb,  follow  this  system  of  taxation. 

In  South  Australia  taxes  on  the  unimproved 
value  of  the  land  have  been  levied  for  proviu- 
cial  purposes  since  188S.  Municipalities  were 
em^wered  in  1893  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  sam^- 
basis.  In  the  Canadian  Province  of  Alberta  the 
system  is  employed  for  both  provincial  and  local 
purposes;  in  Briti^  Columbia  local  authorities 
are  permitted  to  confine  real  taxes  to  the  un- 
improved value  of  the  land  alone.  In  tlie  United 
States  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  tend- 
ency is  in  Oregon,  where  counties,  under  a 
constitutional  amendment  of  1911,  are  permitted 
to  confine  taxation  to  land  if  they  chooHC.  The 
cities  of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Pueblo,  Colo.,  have 
levied  discriminating  taxes  upon  the  unimproved 
value  of  the  land.  In  the  State  of  New  York  a 
powerful  movement  in  the  same  direction  has 
resulted  in  the  separate  assessment  of  land  and 
improvements  in  New  York  City  and  in  the 
introduction  of  several  measures  in  the  Legis- 
lature for  increasing  the  relative  burden  upon 
the  land. 

The  accepted  theory  of  the  incidence  of  land 
taxation  is  that  it  rests  wh«re  it  is  plaeed  and 
cannot  be  shifted  to  the  consumer  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  land.  A  land  tax  which  remains  un- 
changed, like  the  Danish  com  tax  mentioned 
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above,  the  old  Dutch  land  tax,  and  the  British 
land  tax,  becomes  practically  a  rent  charge  upon 
the  land.  In  so  far  as  it  exceeds  the  prevailing 
rates  upon  other  forms  of  property  it  sinks  the 
price  of  the  land  by  an  amount  equal  to  ita 
capitalized  value.  Land  taxes  that^are  not  fixed 
in  amount,  but  that  exceed  the  prevailing  rate, 
have  a  similar  tendency  to  duress  the  vtuue  of 
land.  Hence,  it  may  be  eald  that  th^  repre- 
sent no  real  burden  to  later  purchasers  of  the 
land ;  if  they  reduce  the  net  income  value  of  the 
land,  they  have  reduced  the  capital  value  pro- 

fiortionately.  This  theory  of  the  incidence  of 
and  taxation  and  its  corollary,  that  no  matter 
how  heavy  the  tax  upon  land  the  progress  of 
improvement  will  not  be  checked,  together  with 
democratic  hostility  to  the  large  estote  and  to 
absenteeism,  explains  the  strength  of  the  currait 
political  tendency  towards  special  taxes  upon 
land.  See  Smcu  Tax;  Unbabned  Incbement; 
Taxation. 

LANS  TOBTOIBE.  A  tortoise  (or  turtle) 
of  terrestrial  habits.  All  these  belong  to  the 
extensive  family  Te8tudinidte,.but  do  not  include 
all  of  that  family,  a  large  section  of  which — 
the  terrapins  (q.v.)  and  their  allies — are  thor- 
oughly aquatic  in  their  adaptations.  The  land 
tortoises  proper  form  a  sed^ion  of  the  family 
easily  recognized  by  their  feet,  in  which  the  toes 
are  short,  without  webs,  and  the  hinder  ones 
"clubbed,"  while  the  front  of  the  fore  limbs  is 
protected  by  strong  homy  scales  or  frequently 
by  dermal  ossifications.  The  carapace  of  the 
shell  is  usually  heavy  and  highly  arched,  and 
the  plastron  ia  firmly  united  to  it  at  the  sides 
of  the  body.  The  top  of  the  strong  shell  is  cov- 
ered with  shields,  the  tail  is  short,  and  the  en- 
tire structure  is  calculated  for  oompaet  and 
secure  defense  within  the  fortress  of  the  shell, 
since  these  creatures  can  neither  run  away  from 
an  enemy  nor  fight  him  effectually.  Land  tor- 
toises flourished  in  past  ages,  and  a  few  genera, 
chiefly  Testudo  and  its  recent  modifications,  have 
survived  in  a  limited  way  to  modem  times.  The 
term  is  applied  in  Europe  mainly  to  the  "com- 
mon" or  Greek  tortoise,  and  in  the  United 
States  to  the  similar  gopher  (q.v.)  or  to  the 
somewhat  different  box  turtles  ( genus  Ciatudo) . 
Hcwt  commonly,  however,  it  refers  to  the  gigantic 
terrestrial  tortoises  of  the  Mascarene  and  Gala- 
pagos groups  of  islands,  now  nearly  extinct. 
See  ToBToiSE.   

LAND  TRANSFEB,  Refobm  in.  The  an- 
cient methods  of  conveyancing  by  feoffment  and 
livery  of  seisin,  etc.,  have  been  superseded  by 
simple  deeds,  granting  and  conveying  the  prop- 
erty by  an  accurate  description  by  metes  and 
bounds  and  signed  and  sealed  by  the  grantor. 
In  the  United  States  the  States  are  divided  into 
counties,  the  latter  into  townships,  and  the 
latter  into  sections;  and  before  a  conveyance  of 
real  estate  it  is  the  practice  to  have  it  surveyed 
and  insert  in  the  description  in  the  deed  the 
tnctes  and  bounds  established  by  the  survey,  in- 
stead of  a  general  description,  as  "My  estate  of 
Blackacre,"  as  was  formerly  customary.  Re- 
cording or  registnr  acts  have  been  passed  in 
most  States,  and  the  record  of  deeds  supersedes 
the  dramatic  notoriety  of  livery  of  seisin.  In 
some  cities  the  record  of  conveyances  must  be 
ordered  under  aeetions  and  blocks  into  which 
the  area  inclnded  in  the  corporate  limits  is 
divided.  The  Torrens  system  (q.v.)  of  land 
registration  has  greatly  simplified  the  transfer 
of  land  in  Australia.    This  system  has  been 


partially  adopted  in  England,  Bfassaehusetts, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  several  other  States, 
and  is  in  force  in  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii. 
Consult  Niblack,  The  Torrens  System  (Chicago, 
1903),  and  Hogg,  The  Australian  Torrma  Bya- 
tern  (London,  1905).    See  Conveyance. 

LANDWEER,  Unt'vftr  (Ger.,  land  defense). 
A  militaiy  *  term  originating  in  Fmssia  and 
since  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  national  reserve 
forces  01  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Switzerland.  The  Prussian  Landwehr  was  first 
proposed  in  1808  by  Major  Knesebeck  of  the 
PruKian  army;  but  it  was  not  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  of  1813  that  the 
Pmssian  system  of  national  defense,  for  which  it 
was  originally  solely  devised,  came  into  actual 
being.    It  was  then  organized  on  Schamhorst's 

6 Ian  1^  a  royal  edict  dated  March  17,  1813. 
y  the  constitution  of  April,  1871,  the  Pmssian 
regulations  were  extended  to  tiie  German  Em- 
pire. In  Austria-Hungary  the  Landwehr  of  Aus- 
tria and  HonvMs^  of  Hungary  were  organized 
in  1889 — citizens  who  have  been  transferred  from 
the  common  army  serving  two  years,  and  others 
12  years.  After  quitting  the  reserve  of  the 
regular  army  the  German  conscript  serves  12 
years  in  the  Landwehr,  five  ^eara  in  the  first 
class,  or  ban,  and  seven  years  in  the  second  ban, 
completing  his  service  in  the  Landwehr  at  the 
age  of  39,  when  he  is  transferred  to  the  I^and- 
Bturm  (second  ban)  for  service  until  the  forty- 
fifth  year.  In  Japan  those  who  have  served  their 

fieriod  in  the  active  army  perform  10  years' 
andwehr  (called  "kobi")  service.  All  able- 
bodied  citizens  of  the  Swiss  Republic  are  com- 
pelled to  serve  eight  years  in  the  national  Land- 
wehr from  the  thirty-second  to  the  completed 
fortietii  year  of  their  age.  They  then  pass  to  the 
Landsturm  for  the  remaining  eight  years  of  their 
service. 

The  general  evolution  of  the  Landwehr  has 
been  from  a  force  organized  entirely  for  home 
defense  to  an  important  part  of  the  trained 
defensive  or  offensive  forces  of  the  nation.  See 
Abmikb:  Germany,  Army;  Conscbiption. 

LANE,  Alfbed  Church  (1863-  ).  An 
American  geologist,  bom  in  Boston.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1883,  taught  mathematics 
there  for  two  years,  and  studied  at  Heidelberg. 
From  1889  to  1892  he  was  pctrographer  of  the 
Michigan  Geological  Survey  and  instructor  in 
the  Michigan  College  of  Mines;  thereafter  until 
1909  he  was  assistant  State  geologist  (seven 
years)  and  State  geologist  (10  years).  In  1909 
he  was  appointed  Pearson  professor  of  geology 
and  mineralcwy  in  Tufts  College.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mirhigan  he  lectured  on  economic 
geology  in  1904.  He  became  a  member  and  offi- 
cer of  numerous  scientific  societies.  Various 
reports  on  the  geology  of  Michigan,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States  were  edited,  and  in  part  pre- 
pared, by  him,  and  he  is  author  also  of  many 
short  articles  of  general  scientific  interest. 

LANE,  Edward  Williau  (1801-76).  An 
English  Arabic  scholar.  He  was  born  in  Here- 
ford, the  son  of  Prebendaiy  Theophilus  Lane. 
After  education  at  Bath  and  Hereford  he  aban- 
doned an  intention  to  enter  holy,  orders;  also 
abandoned,  owing  to  ill  health,  the  engraver's 
profession,  which  he  had  learned,  and,  with  a 
strong  predilection  for  Oriental  »<tudies,  went  to 
Egypt  in  1825.  He  soon  learned  Arabic,  and, 
adopting  the  native  garb  and  habits,  commenced 
his  travels,  observations,  and  Hketcbcs,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  an  interval  m^En^landl 
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extended  from  1824  to  1835  and  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  Mannera  and  Citatoms  of  th^  Mod- 
em Egyptians  (2  vols.,  1836),  stiU  a  standard 
authority.  This  was  followed  by  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  or  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainment  (3  vols.,  1S38-40). 
From  184A  to  1848  he  was  in  Egypt,  collecting 
materials  for  an  Arabic-Engliah  XeaHoon  and 
Thesaurus,  and  after  his  return  to  England  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  this  gigantic  work  fur  publication.  In 
1863  he  received  a  civil-list  pension.  Seven 
volumes  of  his  Lexicon  (1863-74)  appeared  dur- 
ing his  lifetime;  the  posthumous  publication  was 
completed  by  his  grandnephew,  S.  Lane-Poole, 
with  the  issue  of  three  further  volumes  (1877- 
92),  the  funds  being  provided  by  Lane's  early 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Consult 
S.  Lane-Poole,  Life  of  Edward  WUliam  Lane 
(London,  1877). 

LANE,  Fbakklin  Knight  (1864-1921).  An 
American  cabinet  ofiScer,  born  on  Prince  Edward 
Ifiland,  Canada.  Early  in  life  he  moved  to  Cal- 
ifornia, where  he  attended  the  State  university. 
He  was  a  reporter,  Ne%v  York  correspondent  for 
Western  papers,  and  later  part  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Tacoma  Daily  A'eio«.  After  his  admission 
to  the  California  bar  in  1889,  ho  practiced  law 
in  San  Francisco,  where,  as  corporation  or  city 
counsel  from  1897  to  1902,  he  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  efficiency  and  honesty.  He  was  the 
unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
of  California  in  1902  and  for  United  States 
Senator  in  1903.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  served  until  1913  with  much 
success.  This  nonpartisan  appointment  was  re- 
ceived with  Batisfaction  throughout  the  country, 
and  Lane's  elevation  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
commission  in  1913  was  also  widely  endorsed. 
In  1913  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  enter  the 
cabinet  of  President  Wilson,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  this  office  he  urged  conservation  of 
coal  lands  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  Alaska  Bailway  Bill  of  1014,  pro- 
viding for  a  govemment-built  road. 

LANE,  Geokge  Mabtin  ( 1823-97 ) .  An 
American  Latinist  and  educator,  born  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.  He  studied  under  Beck  at  Harvard, 
graduating  in  1846;  was  a  Latin  tutor  there  for 
a  year;  then  studied  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Hei- 
delberg, and  at  G5ttingen,  where  in  1851  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree  with  a  thesis,  Smgrntsonim 
Res  GestcB  ei  Antuittitates,  which  is  still  author- 
itative. He  returned  at  once  to  Harvard  to  be- 
come professor  of  Latin.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed Pope  professor.  After  hia  resignation, 
m  1894,  he  sttll  continued,  as  professor  emeri- 
tus, to  give  gradimte  courses.  A  brilliant  and 
original  teacher,  he  was  the  author  of  Latin 
Pronunciation  ( 187 1 ) ,  which  turned  the  tide 
against  the  "English  method"  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  a  Latin  Orammar  (completed  by 
Morgan,  1808 ) ,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  felic- 
itous translations.  He  was  a  valued  contrib- 
utor to  Harper's  Latin  lexicons.  The  well- 
known  ballad  of  the  "Lone  Fishball"  was  from 
Lane's  pen.  Consult  M.  H.  Morgan,  "Memoir  of 
Professor  Lane,"  in  Harvard  Studies,  is.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1898). 

LANE,  Habbt  (1855-1917).  An  American 
legislator.  He  was  born  at  Corvallis,  Benton  Co., 
Oreg.,  graduated  in  medicine  in  1876,  and  served 
as  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  State  Insane 
Asylum  from  1887  to  1891.    He  was  mayor  of 


Portland,  Or^.,  for  two  terms  (1905-09)  and 
in  1913  was  elected  United  States  Senator. 
Early  in  his  term  he  advocated  government 
ownership  of  telegraphs  and  telephones  and  at- 
tacked the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  for  the 
support  it  gave  to  certain  financial  operations 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

ItAKE,  Henbt  SHirn  (1811-81).  An  Ameri- 
can political  leader,  bom  in  Montgomery  Co., 
Ky.,  where  he  received  an  academic  education. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1832  removed  to  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  where  he 
practiced  and  became  identifl!^  prominently 
with  Whig  politics.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to 
the  Indiana  State  Senate;  in  1840  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  he  remuned 
in  that  body  until  1843.  He  served  in  the  Mex- 
ican War  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  Indiana  volunteers.  With  the  break-up  of 
the  Whig  party  in  Indiana,  he  and  some  of  his 
former  party  associates  entered  into  an  organ- 
ization that  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  State.  Lane  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  movement  that  led  to  the  calling  of 
ttie  first  national  convention  of  the  party  in 
1856  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  chosm 
permanent  chairman.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
by  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and  "American" 
members  of  the  Ijegislature  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  opposition  to  Jesse  D.  Bright,  who 
was  chosen  by  the  Democrats  and  seated  after 
a  contest.  In  1860  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Indiana  and  served  for  a  few  days  in  January, 
1861,  resigning  in  anticipation  of  his  election 
to  the  Senate,  where  he  served  from  the  follow- 
ing March  until  1867.  In  1866  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Loyalists'  convention. 

IiAKE,  Jambs  Hcnbt  (1814-66).  An  Amer- 
ican soldier  and  politician.  He  was  bom  at 
Lawrcnceburg,  Ind.,  studied  law,  and  in  1840 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  May,  1846,  he 
volunteered  for  service  in  the  Mexican  War- 
He  was  chosen  colonel  of  an  Indiana  regiment 
aad  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista.  Immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Indiana,  serving  in  this  capacity  from  1849  to 
1853,  and  from  1853  to  1855  he  was  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress.  In  1855  he  removed 
to  Kansas  and  there  became  conspicuous  as  a 
leader  of  the  Free-State  party.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Topeka  Constitutional  Convention 
in  the  fall  of  this  year,  was  second  in  command 
on  the  Free-State  side  during  the  so-calted 
Wakarusa  War,  and  in  1856  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  by  the  Le^slature  which  had 
met  imder  the  Topeka  constitution.  This  elec- 
tion, however,  was  not  recognized  by  Congress, 
and  Lane  remained  in  Kansas,  where  in  1859 
he  acted  as  president  of  the  Leavenworth  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  In  1861,  Kansas  having 
at  last  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  Lane  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate;  but,  the 
Civil  War  having  broken  out,  he  soon  volun- 
teered for  active  service  in  the  field,  and,  after 
commanding  for  a  time  the  frontier  guards  about 
Washington,  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers  in  December,  1861,  though  his  com- 
mission was  canceled  in  the  following  March. 
He  projected  several  visionary  military  expedi- 
tions, such  as  the  Great  Southern  Expedition 
from  Kansas  in  1861-62;  lie  became  "commander 
for  recruiting  in  the  Department  of  Kansas"  in 
July,  1862,  and  in  this  capacity  endeavored  to 
usurp  the  funo^ons  of  Governor  Bobinson  and 
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later  of  Governor  Carney.  In  1864,  during  Gen- 
eral Price's  raid,  he  was  an  aid  to  General 
Curtis,  He  was  reflected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  but  in  1866  was  attacked  with 

paralysis  and  during  a  temporary  aberration  of 
mind  committed  suicide. 

LANE,  Jo.NATiiAM  Homer  (1818-80).  An 
American  physicist,  born  at  Geneeeo,  Livingston 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter  and 
at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1840. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  assistant  naminer  in 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  and  In  1851  waa 
made  chief  examiner,  but  in  1857  was  removed 
for  political  reasons.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
verifier  of  standards  in  the  office  of  weights  and 
measures  at  Washington.  In  1870  he  published 
a  valuable  paper  entitled  The  Theoretical  Tent' 
peratitre  of  the  Sun,  Lane  patented  an  optical 
tclegrapii  or  semaphore  and  an  improved  mer- 
cury horizon  and  attempted  experiments  to  se- 
cure low  temperatures  and  to  determine  the 
absolute  zero. 

UiKEf  Joseph  (1801-81).  An  American 
pioneer  and  soldier,  born  in  Buncombe  Co.,  N.  C. 
He  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1814  and  two  years 
later  crossed  tlte  Ohio  into  Warrick  Co.,  Ind. 
He  was  elected  to  the  X^islature  in  1822  while 
still  under  age  and  was  consequently  obliged  to 
wait  some  time  before  he  could  take  his  seat. 
From  that  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexi- 
can War  he  was  a  member  of  one  branch  or  the 
other  of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  but  in  1840 
he  resigned  from  the  State  Senate  to  enlist  as 
a  private.  Soon  afterward  be  was  elected 
colonel  of  the  Second  Indiana  Volunteers  and  in 
1846  was  commissioned  brigadier  general.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  and 
at  Huamantla  defeated  General  Santa  Anna, 
for  which  Ber\'ice  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of 
major  general  in  the  regular  army.  He  was 
very  successful  against  the  guerrilla  bands  which 
infested  the  country  and  became  known  as  the 
Marion  of  the  Me.vican  Wblt.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  President  Polk  appointed  liim  Governor 
of  Oregon  Territory,  and,  when  President  Taylor 
removed  him  two  years  later  (1850),  the  people 
elected  him  delegate  to  Congress — an  office  which 
he  held  until  Oregon's  admission  to  the  Union 
in  1859,  when  he  was  chosen  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  served  from  February,  1859,  to 
March,  1861.  (He  also  acted  as  Governor  of 
Oregon  from  May  16  to  19,  1853.)  During 
President  Pierce's  administration  he  commanded 
the  troops  sent  to  suppress  an  uprising  of  the 
Indians.  In  1852  the  Indiana  Democratic  State 
Convention  advocated  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  and  in  1860  he  ran  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  ticket  with  John  C.  Breolcenridge. 
Upon  his  defeat  he  retired  from  public  life  to 
his  ranch  in  Oregon,  where  he  lived  in  compara- 
tive poverty  until  his  death. 

LANE,  Sib  Ralph  (c.1530-1603).  The  first 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  bom  in  North- 
amptonshire, England,  and  is  said  to  have  taken 
part  at  an  early  age  in  the  buccaneering  expedi- 
tions in  which  English  ships  were  employed  at 
that  time.  In  1583-85  he  was  employed  in  the 
government's  service  in  Ireland.  He  joined  Sir 
Rieliard  Grenville's  expedition  to  America  in 
1585  and  after  its  arrival  established  a  coloiqr 
on  Roanoke  Island  and  became  Governor.  Tlie 
ec^ony  was  not  successful,  owing  to  disadvan- 
tageous location,  the  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  lack  of  food.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake 
MTived  with  his  fleet  in  June,  1586,  the  colo- 


nists were  glad  to  return  to  England.  Upon  liis 
return  Lane  was  appointed  to  carry  out  certain 
plans  for  defending  the  coast,  todt  part  In 
Drake's  expedition  in  1580  against  Portugal, 
and  in  1591  helped  to  put  down  an  Irish  relwl- 
lion,  for  which  he  was  knighted  two  years  later. 
He  remained  in  Ireland  until  his  death.  Con- 
sult Sir  Ralph  Lane,  "Account  of  the  Particu- 
larities of  the  Imployments  of  the  Englishmen 
Left  in  Virginia,"  in  H.  S.  Burrage  (ed.).  Early 
EngUah  and  Frmeh  Voyaget  (New  York,  1906), 
and  the  same  in  Old  South  Leaflets,  vol.  v,  no. 
119  (Boston,  1902). 

LANE,  Ralph  Nobuan  Anoell  (better 
known  as  Nobman  Anqell)  (1874-  ).  A 
journalist  and  peace  advocate,  of  English  birth, 
who  lived  for  some  time  in  the  United  States 
and  afterward  in  Paris.  He  was  educated  in 
England,  at  the  Lyctfe  of  Saint-Omer,  France, 
and  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Coming  to  Amer- 
ica in  1890,  he  went  West  and  engaged  in  ranch- 
ing and  prospecting,  and  from  1896  to  1898  he 
worked  oh  newspapers.  For  two  years  he  was 
Paris  correspondent  of  American  papers;  he 
edited  the  Paris  Daily  Messenger  in  1900-04, 
and  from  its  founding  in  1905  to  1912  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  Paris  Daily  Mail.  The 
book  for  which  Norman  Angell  is  best  known. 
The  Great  Illuaion  (1910;  5th  ed.,  rev.,  1914), 
has  appeared  in  England,  the  United  States, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Spain,  Italy,  Rusria,  Japan,  and  China,  as  well 
as  in  these  languages:  Arabic,  Hindi,  Bengali. 
Urdu,  Marathi,  ana  Tamil.  A  study  of  the  re- 
lation of  military  power  to  national  welfare. 
The  Oreat  Illusion  holds  that  new  economic 
and  social  factors  in  modern  times  have  de- 
stroyed the  utility  of  force  in  international  re- 
lations and  made  cooperation  instead  of  compe- 
tition most  advantageous  for  each  state.  In 
1913  the  Qarton  Foundation,  London,  was  es- 
tablished to  propagate  Angell's  ideas.  Other 
of  his  writings  include:  Patriotism  under  Three 
Flags  (1903);  Europe^s  Optical  Illusion  (1909); 
Peace  Theories  and  the  Balkan  War  (1912); 
The  Foundations  of  International  Polity,  or,  in 
the  American  edition.  Arms  and  Industry 
(1914) ;  The  Problems  of  the  War  and  the  Peace 
( 1914) ;  PruasianiBm  and  its  Destruction  ( 1914) ; 
America  and  the  Hew  World  State  (1915). 

LANE,  RiCRABD  James  (1800-72).  An 
English  engraver  and  lithe^apher,  bom  in 
Hereford.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  lithog- 
rapher to  Queen  Victoria.  In  1864  he  became 
teacher  of  etching  at  South  Kensington.  His 
works,  which  number  more  than  1000,  include 
the  lithograph  "Sketches  from  Gainsborough" 
(who  was  his  great-uncle),  and  ft  series  after 
Lawrence.  Among  his  excellent  sketches  in 
c^lk  or  pencil  are  several  portraits  of  the 
Qiieen.  He  helped  to  obtain  the  admission  of 
engravers  to  the  honor  of  full  Academician  in 
1865.  His  lithographic  portraits  have  a  distinc- 
tion of  manner  tiiat  raises  them  above  the 
ordinary. 

LAN£,  WlLUAH  COOLIDQE  (1859-  ).  An 
American  librarian.  Bom  at  N«Ewt(Mi,  Mass.,  he 
graduated  in  1881  from  Harvard  University, 
where  he  was  assistant  librarian  in  1887-93 
and  chief  librarian  after  1808.  He  served  also 
as  lilirarian  of  the  Boston  Athenteum  in  1803- 
98.  In  1898-99  he  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  of  whose  publishing 
board  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  and  later 
chairman  from  1886  to  1007.    From^l904  to 
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1009  he  was  president  of  tb^  American  Biblio- 
graphical Society. 

LANE-POOLE,  Stanley  {1854-  ).  An 
English  author  and  archeeologist.  He  was  born 
in  London,  Dec.  18,  1854,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  studied  numismatics  and  from  1874 
to  1892  was  connected  with  the  coin  department 
of  the  British  Museum.  During  this  time  he 
prepared  a  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  and  Indian 
Coins  in  the  musemn  (14  vols.,  1875-02).  He 
n-as  also  sent  on  several  important  archieol(^cal 
miesions  to  Egypt,  Kuesia,  and  Australia.  In 
1895-97  lie  was  employed  liy  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment in  research  at  Cairo.  From  1898  to 
1904  he  was  professor  of  Arabic  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  Among  his  many  works  arc  biog- 
raphies of  bis  great-uncle,  Edward  William 
Lane  (q.v.)  (1877),  Sir  Q.  F.  Bowen  (1889), 
Aurangzib  (1892),  Saladin  (1898),  and  Baibar 

(1899)  ;  and  numerous  histories,  as  The  Moon 
in  Spain  (1807:  7th  cd.,  I»04l;  Speeches  and 
Table-Tallc  of  Mohammed  (1882):  The  Moham- 
medan   rtimanlieH     (1803):     Sfirnrenic  Egypt 

(1900)  :  The  Story  of  Cairo  (1902);  Mcdimml 
India  under  Mohammedan  Itutr  (190.3);  hifjypt 
in  the  Middle  .\gf^  f  IflO.')! .  lie  completed  I^anc's 
Arn-hie  fjeriron  (1877-92)  and  edited  the  Koran 
(1879).   For  Mb  brother,  see  Poole,  R.  L. 

LANESSAK,  IR'n'-sSN',  Jean  Mabie  Antoine 
I'E  ( 1843-1019  ).  A  French  politician  and  natu- 
rulii-t,  born  at  Saint- And r6-dc-Cubzac,  Girondc. 
He  left  liis  medical  htudies  at  Bordeaux  to  enter 
tlie  licalth  corps  of  the  marine  service  and  was 
cnpiiged  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Cochin- 
(  liiua  until  tfio  Franco-German  War,  in  which 
be  served  as  surgeon,  though  he  did  not  grad- 
uate in  medicine  till  1872.  He  was  depu^  in 
the  National  Assembly  from  1881  to  1891  and 
from  1898  to  1906.  He  edited  for  a  short  time 
Le  Reveil  (1881-82)  and  La  Maradllaise  and 
interested  himself  especially  in  colonial  matters. 
He  was  sent  on  missions  to  Tunis  and  Coebin- 
China  to  determine  how  far  these  countries 
could  participate  in  the  exhibition  of  1889  and 
was  Governor-General  of  Indo-Cbina  (1891-94). 
In  1890-1902  he  was  Minister  of  Marine  in  the 
Waldeck-Ronsseau  cabinet.  He  became  political 
director  of  the  Si^e  and  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Union  of  National  Industries,  the  French 
Colonization  Society,  and  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Colonial  Agronomy.  His  writings 
include:  Du  protoplasme  vSgdtal  (1876)  ;  Manuel 
d'histoire  naturelle  midicalc  (1879-81);  Etudes 
sur  la  doctrine  de  Darwin  (1881);  Traits  de 
zoologie  and  Proiosoairea  (1882) ;  La  botanique 
(1882);  Le  tranaformxame  (1883);  Flore  de 
Paria  (1884)  ;  Introduction  A  la  botanique  and 
Le  sapin  (1885) ;  La  Tuniaie  (1887) ;  L'Ecopan- 
sion  coloniale  de  la  France  (1888);  L'Indo' 
Chine  frangaise  (1889);  La  colonisation  /ran- 
caise  en  Indo-Chine  (1895);  Prineipea  de  colo- 
nisation (1807);  La  lutte  pour  I'exiatence  et 
I'^ivolution  des  soci^tfy  (1903);  La  morale  dea 
reiigiona  (1005) ;  L'Btat  et  lea  igliaea  en  France 
depuis  lea  originea  juaqu*&  la  separation  ( 1900) ; 
Lea  miaaiona  et  leur  protectorat  (1907);  La 
morale  naturelle  (1008;  new  ed.,  1912);  Le 
bUan  de  notre  marine  (1909);  La  lutte  contre 
le  crime  (1910);  Noa  forcea  navales  (1911); 
A'o«  forces  militaircs  (1913). 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  A 
divinity  school  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  founded  in 
1829  and  opcnc-d  ia  1832.  It  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Presbyterian  church,  but  students 
from  other  evangelical  churches  are  received. 


No  tuition  fee  is  chained,  and  board  is  provided 
at  a  low  cost.  There  are  40  scbolarslnpii,  each 
yielding  annually  the  interest  on  $2000.  The 
school  maintains  two  clubs,  the  General  Society 
of  Alumni,  and  the  Lane  Club,  composed  of 
alumni  of  the  vicinity  and  professors  of  the  sem- 
inary. The  school  owns  60  acres  of  ground,  given 
by  Elnathan  Kemper  in  1829,  a  part  of  which 
is  oocupied  by  the  campus.  The  seminary  owns 
in  addition  a  library  building  with  over  23,000 
volumes,  five  professors'  residences,  and  a  num- 
ber of  houses  for  rent.  Its  endowment  in  1915 
was  about  $500,000,  Its  income  about  $20,000, 
and  its  enrollment  67,  with  a  faculty  of  eig^t 
instructors. 

LANETT,  lft-n$t'.  A  city  in  Chambers  Co., 
Ala.,  2  miles  southwest  of  West  Point,  Ga,,  on 
the  Chattahoochee  River  and  on  the  Chatta- 
hoorbee  Valley  Railroad  (Map:  Alabama,  D  3). 
It  ia  in  a  fertile  cotton  district,  and  there  are 
cotton  mills  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  worlcs. 
Ample  water  power  is  afforded  by  falls  near  by. 
Pop.,  1900.  2009;  1910,  3820. 

LANFBANC,  Iftn'frftok  (c.1005-89).  The 
moBt  eminent  of  the  foreign  churchmen  who  rose 
to  distinction  in  tiie  medieval  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Pavia, 
about  1005,  and  educated,  partly  in  Pavia, 
partly  at  Bologna,  for  the  professioo  of  the  law. 
In  the  hope  of  greater  distinction  he  removed 
to  France  and  taught  at  Avranches,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  a  school  of  law  (c.l030),  where  he 
became  famous.  In  1042  he  enterwl  the  mon- 
astery of  Bee,  not  far  from  Rouen,  and  in  1045 
was  appointed  prior  and  opened  a  school  in  the 
monastery  which  was  soon  thronged.  In  1060 
he  left  Bee  and  became  abbot  of  a  new  monas- 
tery at  Caen  founded  1^  Wiliiani,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  latter  selected  him,  after  tile  con- 
quest of  England,  to  fill  the  primatial  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  was  induced  with  much  re- 
luctance to  accept  it  in  1070.  Under  hia  spirit- 
ual rule  the  C'hurch  of  England  received  as 
strong  an  infusion  of  the  Norman  element  as 
was  forced  upon  the  political  system  of  England 
by  the  iron  hand  of  the  Conqueror.  He  acted 
as  Regent  in  the  absence  of  William  and  sus- 
tained the  feudal  relation  of  King  to  Bishop  in 
the  vexed  question  of  investitures.  Lanfranc 
outlived  William,  and  to  his  influence  the  his- 
torians mainly  ascribed  the  peaceful  submission 
with  which  that  monarch's  successor,  William 
Rufus,  was  accepted  by  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
the  comparative  moderation  of  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign.  Lanfranc  died  at  Canterhu^  on 
May  24,  1080.  His  chief  writings  are  commen- 
taries on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  treatise 
against  Berengar,  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Do- 
mini, and  sermons.  His  letters  also  are  interest- 
ing. The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  D'Achtfry  (Paris,  1648).  They  are  also 
found  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Lat»M,  vol.  cl,  and 
are  edited  by  Giles  (Oxford,  1844).  Consult  his 
Life  by  Crozals  (Paria,  1877):  Freeman,  Nor- 
man Conquest  (Oxford,  1887) ;  Bt^hmer.  Die  FSl- 
aokungen  Erzbiachof  Lanfranka  (Leipzig,  1902). 

LANTBANOO,  Un-frBoncd,  Giovanni  (1580- 
1647).  An  Italian  historical  painter,  of  the 
Eclectic  school.  He  was  bom  at  Parma  and  as 
a  lad  was  page  to  the  Marquis  of  Montalto.  He 
bhowed  such  talent  for  design  that  his  lord 
placed  him  with  Agostino  Carracci,  who  was  then 
painting  at  Parma.  After  Agostino's  death  Lan- 
franco  went  to  Rome  to  study  under  Annibale 
Carracci  and  assisted  him  in  the  frescoes  of  tlie 
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Faraesc  Palace.  He  painted  in  different  cities 
of  northern  Italy,  decorating  the  cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Piazzo  at  Piaeenza  with  frescoes  of 
•'Angels  in  (Slory"  for  the  Marquis  of  Montalto. 
Paul  V  employed  him  in  the  Quirioal  Palace 
and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Through  intrigue 
he  obtained  the  coniiuiasion  for  the  cupola  fres- 
coes of  San  Andrea  della  Valle,  which  Domeni- 
chino  had  begun.  The  subject  represented  is  the 
"Ascension  of  the  Virgin,"  surrounded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  angels,  and  the  decoration  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  kind  ever  executed,  both 
in  keenness  df  foreshortening  and  treatment  of 
li^t.  At  Naples  he  decorated  the  cupola  of  the 
church  of  Gcsil  Xuovo  (1631)  and  painted  in 
other  churches,  besides  finishing  the  frescoes  in 
the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
cathedral,  left  incomplete  at  his  death  by  Do- 
mcnichino.  *0n  his  return  to  Rome  in  1640  Lan- 
tranco  painted  "St.  Peter  Walking  upon  the 
Bea"  for  St.  Peter's  Church  and  a  Passion  series 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  there.  As  a  re- 
ward Pope  Urban  VIII  raised  him  to  knight- 
hood.  He  died  in  his  villa,  near  Rome. 

Lanfranco's  chief  importance  ccmsists  in  his 
freacoes,  his  oil  paintings  being  less  pleasing. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  numerous^  examples  in 
all  the  Italian  collections,  at  Madrid,  and  in  the 
-I^uvTe.  Hia  coloring  is  brilliant,  and  hia  style 
is  vigorous,  but  all  his  work  is  superticia!  in 
character.  He  also  studied  engraving  under 
Agostino  Carracci.  his  most  important  plates  be- 
ing biblical  subjects  of  Raphael's  "Loggie"  in 
the  Vatican^  engraved  in  conjunction  with  Lista 
Badaloeohio. 

UUTFBET,  laN'frt',  Pierbe  (1828-77).  A 
French  historian  and  politician,  born  at  Cham- 
b^ry,  Savoy.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Cbamlrfry,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
expelled,  and  at  the  Lycfie  Bourbon,  Paris,  where 
he  completed  his  studies  in  1847.  He  then  took 
up  law  at  the  universities  of  Crenelle  and  Turin. 
His  bent,  however,  was  towards  philosophical 
and  historical  studies,  and  in  1853  he  returned 
to  Paris  to  enter  the  world  of  politics  and  jour- 
nalism. He  first  attracted  puolic  attention  by 
the  publication  in  1855  of  L'Epliae  et  leg.  philo- 
suphca  du  iSeme  aiiicle,  in  which  he  enunciated 
liberal  and  anticlerical  principles.  T)iis  was 
followed  in  1857  by  his  Essai  sur  la  revolution 
frangaUe  and  in  1860  liy  his  Histoire  politique 
des  papea  and  the  Socialistic  novel  Lettres 
d'Hvemrd.  The  same  year  lie  became  editor  of 
the  Revue  liationtde.  In  1863  he  published  his 
work  Lc  ritahlisaemmi  de  la  Pologne.  Resign- 
ing his  editorship  in  1864,  he  devoted  himself  to 
His  great  work,  a  political  and  social  study  of 
the  F\nt  Empire,  covering  the  period  to  1812, 
published  under  the  title  Histoire  de  yapo!4on 
ler  (1867-74).  This  is  an  able  and  scholarly 
arraignment  of  the  first  Napoleon  and  counter- 
acted Thicrs's  laudation  of  the  Emperor.  T^an- 
frcy  fought  witit  the  Garde  Mobile  in  the  Franco- 
Germad  war.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  from  Marseilles  and  shortly 
afterward  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Switz- 
erland. In  1873,  on  tlie  election  of  MacMahon 
to  the  presidency,  he  resigned  his  position  and 
in  1875  was  elected  a  life  senator.  In  politics 
he  acted  with  the  Moderate  I^ft.  He  died  at 
Pau,  Nov.  15,  1877.  Ills  (Euvrea  oomplHea  and 
his  CorreapandaMce  were  publialied  in  Paris  in 
1879.  Consult  Comte  d  Haussonvllle,  in  the 
Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondea  (Paris,  1880). 

LANO,  AnuBEW   (1844-1912).    A  Scottish 


writer,  bom  at  Selkirk,  March  31,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrews  University  and 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  At  the  university  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics. His  Ballais  and  Lyrios  of  Old  France  ap- 
peared in  1872.  His  classical  knowledge  was 
turned  to  good  use  in  the  English  versions  of 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus  (1880),  the  Odys- 
sey (1879),  the  Iliad  (1882),  and  the  Homeric 
Hymns  (1899).  In  the  second  and  third  of 
tlieae  translations  he  was  aided  by  Butcher, 
Leaf,  and  Myers.  From  the  French  he  trans- 
lated with  equal  skill  Aucaaain  and  Nicolette 

(1887)  i  edited  Perraulfs  Popular  Tales;  and 
made  sdeotions  for  several  books  of  fairy  stories. 
He  made  substantial  contributions  to  learning 
in  Custom  and  Myth  (1884),  Myth,  Ritual,  and 
Religion  (1887;  new  ed.,  1899),  and  The  Making 
of  Religion  (1898),  As  a  poet  he  is  favorably 
known  by:  Ballads  in  Blue  China  (1880); 
Rhymes  i  la  Mode  (1884) ;  Orass  of  Parnassus 

(1888)  ;  Ballads  of  Books  (1888).  Others  of 
his  many  publications  arc:  The  Mark  of  Cain 
(1886) ;  The  Monk  of  Fife  (1895) ;  Pickle  the 
Spy  (1807);  Magic  and  Religion  (1901);  The 
Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart  (1901) ;  Alfred  Tenny- 
son (1901);  a  good  life  of  J.  G.  Lockhart 
(1896)  and  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  (1900); 
«n  edition  of  Burns  (1890)  and  of  Scott  (1899). 
His  essays  include:  Letters  to  Dead  Authors 
(1886);  Letters  on  lAterature  (1889);  Essays 
in  Little  (1891).  His  most  siibstantial  histor- 
ical works  are  A  History  of  Scotlarid  from  the 
Roman  Occupation  (1900  ff.)  and  James  VI 
and  the  Oowrie  Mystery  (1002).  Among  later 
hooks  are;  Brown  Fairy  Book  (1904);  Adven" 
tures  among  Books  ( 1905 } ;  Historical  Mysteries 
(1905);  John  Know  and  the  Reformation 
(1005);  Secret  of  the  Totem  (1905);  Homer 
and  hia  Age  (1900);  A  Defense  of  (fir  Walter 
Scott  and  the  Border  Minatrelay  (1910).  As  a 
journalist,  Lang  was  constantly  writing  leaders, 
especially  for  the  Daily  News,  with  which  he  was 
connected  for  many  years. 

Bibliography.  Agnes  Repplier,  "Andrew 
Lang,"  in  Catholic  Review,  vol.  xcvi  (New  York, 
1912) ;  P.  H.  Brown,  "Andrew  Lang,  1844-1912," 
in  British  Academy,  Proceedings,  1911-12  (Lon- 
don, 1912);  Edward  Clodd,  "In  Memoriam,"  in 
Fotk-Lore,  vol.  xxiii  (ib.,  1912)  ;  Edmund  Oosse, 
in  Portraita  and  Sketches  (ib.,  1912);  .Joseph 
Jacobs,  "Andrew  Lang  as  Man  of  Letters  and 
Folk-Lorist,"  in  Journal  of  American  Folh-Lore^ 
vol.  xxvi  (New  York,  1913) ;  J.  H.  Millar.  "An- 
drew Lang,"  in  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ccxviii 
(London,  1913). 

LANG,  lang,  Arnold  (1855-1014).  A  Gor- 
man-Swiss zoJilogist  and  anatomist,  born  at  Of- 
tringen,  Switzerland.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Geneva  and  Jena,  where  he  obtained 
his  degree  in  1876,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
privatdocent  In  zoOlogy  at  Bern.  Between  1878 
and  1885  he  was  assistant  at  the  zoological 
Station  at  Naples;  in  1886  he  beeame  Ritter 
professor  of  ptiylogeny  at  Jena;  In  1889  pro- 
fessor of  zoiilogy  and  comparative  anatomy  at 
Zurich;  and  in  1898-99  was  rector  of  the  last- 
named  university.  His  most  important  works 
are:  Die  Polycladen  (Seeplanarien)  des  Oolfes 
von  lieapel  (1884) ;  Veber  den  Einfluas  der  fest- 
sitzenden  Lebensweise  auf  die  Thiere,  etc.  (Jena, 
1888) ;  a  Lehrbuch  der  vergleiehenden  Anatomie, 
which  was  translated  into  English  as  Temt-Book 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  (part  i,  1891;  part  il, 
1896). 
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ttAJS&f  Benjamin  Johrsok  (1837-1909). 
An  American  conductor  and  teacher,  bom  at 
Salem,  Mass.  He  studied  under  his  father  (a 
well-known  local  organist),  F.  G.  Hill,  Alfred 
Jaell,  and  Gustav  Satter.  At  15  years  of  he 
was  established  as  a  teacher  and  organist,  but 
some  three  years  later  went  to  Berlin,  Germany, 
for  advanced  work  in  composition  and  a  course 
of  instruction  under  Liszt's  direction.  Upon 
his  return  to  America  he  resumed  hia  musical 
eofragements,  paying  a  return  visit  to  Europe  in 
1869,  during  which  time  he  ^ve  concerU  in 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  other  musical  centres.  He 
held  many  church  appointments  as  organist,  was 
for  many  years  organist  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  and  in  1895-97  conductor.  He 
was  also  a  leading  member  of  the  concert  com- 
mittee of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  con- 
ductor of  the  Apollo  and  the  Cecilia  clubs  from 
the  time  of  their  formation,  and  was  famous 
for  the  nmt  number  of  new  works  he  gave  to 
the  public  tbrourii  his  societies.  He  was  on  In- 
timate terms  with  Wagner  and  was  a  loyal  pio- 
neer in  America  of  that  master's  music.  He 
also  introduced  into  this  country  Mendelssohn's 
Walpurgia  ifight  and  Berlioz'  Damnation  of 
Fauat. 

LANG,  lang,  Heinbich  (1826-76).  A  Prot- 
estaht  theologian  and  Liberal  leader,  born  in 
Frommem.  Wlirttemberg.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  University  of  TQbingen.  Banished  from 
bis  country  for  taking  part  in  the  uprising  of 
1848,  he  accepted  the  post  of  pastor  at  Wartau, 
Switzerland,  where  he  soon  became  famous  as 
an  advocate  of  the  Reformed  church.  By  means 
of  bis  sermons  and  his  periodical,  Die  Zeitstim- 
men  oM«  der  reformirten  Kirche  der  Schweitz,  he 
endeavored  to  promulgate  views  of  Christianity, 
based  on  the  results  of  modem  higher  criticism 
of  the  Bible.  In  1872,  when  pastor  at  Meilen 
(near  the  Lake  of  Zurich),  he  united  his  paper 
with  Bitzius'  Bemer  WockmhlStier  into  the 
Reform.  The  most  important  of  Lang's  publica- 
tions are:  Versuch  einer  christlichen  Dogmatik 
(1858;  2d  cd.,  1868);  Bin  Gang  durch  die 
chrisUiche  Welt  (1859;  2d  ed.,  1870);  a  con- 
siderable niunber  of  his  sermons,  under  the 
title.  Religiose  Reden  (2  vols.,  1873-74  ;  3d  ed., 
1896),  in  which  he  denounces  the  old  doctrines 
of  the  orthodox  Church. 

LANa,  John  Mabshall  (1834-1909).  A 
Scottish  Presbyterian  minister,  bom  in  Glasford, 
Lanarkshire.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, was  appointed  to  congregations  in  Aber- 
deen (1856),  Glasgow  (1865),  and  Edinburgh 
(1868),  but  returned  to  the  Barony  Church, 
Glasgow,  in  1873  and  in  1900  was  made  chan- 
cellor and  principal  of  Aberdeen  University.  He 
served  as  moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1893,  as  president  of  the  Council  ot  Reformed 
Churches  (Presbyterian)  in  1896,  and  as  lec- 
turer on  various  foundations,  and  was  made 
lionorary  member  of  St.  Petersburg  University 
Hud  Military  Academy  and  of  the  Egyptian  in- 
stitute. Hia  principal  publications  are:  Gnoatio 
Secta  and  Hereaiea  (1873);  Heaven  and  Home 
(1875);  The  Laat  Supper  of  our  Lord  (1881); 
Ancient  Religions  of  Central  America  (1882); 
Life:  Is  it  Worth  Livingf  (1883) ;  The  Anglican 
Church,  St.  Giles's  Lectures  (1884);  Homiletics 
on  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (1889)  ;  Gideon:  A  Study, 
Practical  and  Historical  (1890);  The  Church 
and  the  People  (1893)  ;  Expansion  of  the  Chria- 
tian  Life,  Duff  Lectures  (1897);  The  Church 
and  ita  Social  Mission,  Baird  Lecture  (1902). 


Consult  H.   A.   Lang,  Memoirs  (Edinburgh, 

1910). 

IiANG^  VSng,  Eabl  Heikbich  von  (1764- 
1835).  A  German  author  and  historian,  bom  at 

Balgheim  and  educated  at  Altdorf  and  Gflttin- 
gen.  In  1795  he  was  made  privy  archivist  by 
Hardenberg,  who  also  sent  him  to  the  Congress 
at  Raatatt  as  Secretary  of  Legation  in  1797.  In 
1799  he  became  Councilor  of  War  and  of  Do- 
mains and  in  1811  was  appointed  director  of  the 
government  archives  at  Munich.  His  historical 
works,  which  are  popular  rather  than  sciantifie, 
include:  Beitr&ge  sur  Kenntnisa  der  Verfaa- 
aung  des  dttingischen  Vaterlanda  (1786) ;  Hinto- 
rische  Entwickelung  der  deutachen  Steuerverfaa- 
sung  (1793)  ;  Annalen  des  FUratentuma  Anabach 
unter  der  preusaiscken  Regierung  (1806);  Qe- 
schichte  der  Jesvitcn  in  Bayem  (J819).  His 
other  works,  Hanimelburger  Reiaen  in  elf  Fahr- 
ten  (last  ed.,  1822)  and  Birmaniachea  Strafge- 
aetzhueh  (1822-^5),  are  marked  by  a  sarcastic 
humor,  which  enters  largely  even  into  his  Me- 
moiren  (1842;  last  ed.,  1881).  Consult  Peter- 
sen, Aus  der  idaen  alien  Zeit:  Lebenaerinne- 
rungen  Langa  (Stuttgart,  1910). 

LAKO,  Maeoabet  RurnvEN  (1867-  )- 
An  American  composer,  born  in  Boston.  She 
studied  the  piano  with  her  father,  B.  J.  Lang 
(q.v.);  the  violin  with  Schmidt  in  Boston, 
Drechsler  and  Abel  in  Munich;  compositiim  with 
Gluth;  and  orchestration  wiUi  Chadwick.  She 
wrote  three  overtures;  Phaebua,  a  cantata  for 
soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  a  string  quartet; 
■piano  pieces;  and  songs. 

I.ANOAHA,  l^n-gft^hA  (Malagasy  name).  A 
brown  tree  snake  {Dryophis  langaha)  of  Mada- 
gascar, about  3  feet  long,  having  a  prolonged, 
scaly  snout,  often  flatten^  into  a  Icaflike  organ 
half  an  inch  in  length.  That  it  uses  this  purely 
as  a  tactile  organ  seems  doubtful,  as  it  is  simply 
a  tree  snake,  with  no  hindrance  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  tongue.  Some  related  snakes,  like 
Trigops  (see  TREE  Snake),  have  similar  fleshy 
tips,  and  one,  Herpeton  (q.v.),  has  two  distinct 
tentacles;  but  this  species  is  aquatic,  and  such 
tentacles  would  usefully  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  tongue,  not  easily  protrusible  in  the  water. 
Stcjneger  believes  that  these  appendages  serve 
mainly  to  increase  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
and  thus  assist  the  snakes  in  capturing  prey,  as 
do  the  bristles  about  the  mouth  of  fly-catching 
birds. 

LANOBAINE,  Ifing^an,  Ggbabd  (1656-92). 
An  English  bibliographer  and  critic,  bora  in  Ox- 
ford. He  was  the  son  of  Gerard  Langbaine,  pro- 
vost of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  came  to  be 
known  as  Langbaine  the  Younger,  to  distinguish 
him  from  bis  father.  He  was  educated  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  but  was  noted  for  sport- 
ing rather  than  academic  proclivities  and  did 
not  graduate.  He  married  young  and  later, 
with  but  a  remnant  of  hia  patrimony,  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  dramatic  literature  and 
the  collection  of  English  plays.  According  to 
his  atatement  he  had  gatliered  980  stage  works 
of  various  kinds,  when,  in  November,  1687,  a 
limited  edition  of  Momus  Triumphana,  or  the 
Plagiaries  of  the  English  Stage  Exposed  «t  a 
Catalogue  of  Comedies,  Tragedies,  etc.,  which  is 
supposed  to  liave  been  the  work  of  Dryden,  fore- 
stalled A  New  Catalogue  of  English  Plays, 
wliich  Langbaine  published  a  month  later,  and 
in  which  Dryden's  works  are  acutely  criticized. 
Langbainc's  work  had  a  wide  circulation  and, 
with  numerous  amendments  and  additions,  re- 
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solved  itself  into  Acoottnt  of  the  Bttglith 
Dramatic  Poets,  or  Some  Obaervationa  and  Re- 
marks  on  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  All  Those 
that  Have  Published  Either  Comedies,  Tragedies, 
Tragicomedies,  Paatorals,  Masques,  Interludes, 
Farces-,  or  Operas  in  the  English  Tongue  (1691). 
This  work  is  of  substantial  value,  though  wea^ 
in  biblic^raphical  detail. 

ZiANOBEIN,  l&nga>In,  August  Fbiedbioh 
Ernst  (1757-1835).  A  Gennan  humorous  poet 
and  novelist,  born  at  Radeberg,  near  Dresden. 
He  studied  law  at  Leipzig,  practiced  it  after- 
ward in  Dresden,  and  from  ISOff  on  lived  in 
Berlin,  devoted  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  Id 
1820  h(j  was  appointed  censor  of  belletristic 
literature.  Extremely  proficient  in  metrical 
composition  and  commandiog  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  drollery,  he  cultivated  with  especial 
success  the  comical  poetic  tale,  fr«]uent]ji'  inclin- 
ing towards  frivolity,  but  teemiug  with  fun. 
The  widespread  popularity  '  of  his  Schwanke 
(1792;  2Ist  ed.,  1888)  was  almost  equated  by 
that  of  his  merry  talee  in  prose,  such  as  Thomas 
Kellervmrm  (1806),  Magister  Zimpela  Braut- 
fahrt,  and  others,  distinguished  for  inventive 
faculty  and  pleasing  diction.  Some  of  his  poems 
became  almost  folk  songs,  as  leh  und  mein 
Flaschchen  sind  tmmer  beisammen;  Als  der 
Qroaavater  die  Orosam.utter  nahm.  He  pub- 
lished himself  the  original  edition  of  his  Bammt- 
liche  Bchrifien  (1835-37);  his  Humoristische 
Oedichte  were  edited  by  Tittmann  (Halle, 
1872),  and  Humoristische  Erzahlungen  appeared 
in  Leipzig,  1891.  Consult  Jess,  Langbein  und 
seine  Verserzahlungen  (Berlin,  1902). 

LANQ^ALE,  Mabuaduke,  first  Babon 
(0.1598-1661).  An  English  soldier,  bom  in 
Yorkshire  of  a  Boman  Catholic  family.  Though 
an  opponent  of  the  ship-money  tax  (1G39),  he 
stood  valiantly  for  King  Charles  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out  and  raised  an  infantry  r^imfflit 
to  fight  for  him  (1643).  He  became  famous  as 
a  cavalry  leader,  defeated  the  Scottish  horse  at 
Corbridge,  Northumberland,  won  a  victory  at 
Melton  Mowbray,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Ponte- 
fract  (1645).  He  met,  however,  with  disaster 
at  Naseby;  his  band  of  1500  horsemen  was 
scattered  successive  defeats  before  he  could 
join  Montrose  in  Scotland,  and  Langdale  had  to 
flee  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  thence  to  France. 
Three  years  afterward  he  returned  to  fight  for 
the  Stuarts  and  surprised  Berwick,  but  was  once 
more  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Prestbn  and  this 
time  taken  prisoner.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
Boyalists  who  were  absolutely  excepted  from 
pardon  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  but 
he  escaped  from  Nottingham  Castle  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  he  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  until 
the  Sestoration,  when  he  was  made  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Yorkshire  (1660).  Charles  I  had 
knighted  Langdale,  and  Charles  II  made  him  a 
peer  in  1658.  Consult  Gardiner,  History  of  the 
CHreat  Civil  War  (London,  1898). 

IiANG^ELL,  Chbistopiieb  Columbus  (1826- 
1 906 ) .  An  American  legal  writer  and  educator, 
born  in  New  Boston,  Hillsborough  Co.,  N.  H. 
He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy 
and  at  Harvard  College,  which  he  left  at  the 
end  of  his  junior  year  (1849)  to  begin  the  study 
of  law.  He  entered  Harvard  Law  School  in 
18.11  and  graduated  in  1853,  removing  immedi- 
ately to  New  York,  where  he  practiced  until 
1 870,  in  partnership  with  Judges  Wi lliam  G. 
Clioate  and  Addison  Brown.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  Dane  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  Law 


School  and  dean;  he  retired  in  1895.    He  was 

{irominently  associated  with  the  development  of 
egal  education  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly in  the  introduction  of  the  "case  system"  of 
study.  A  building  and  a  professorship  at  Har- 
vard were  named  for  him.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Selection  of  Cases  on  the  Late  of  Con- 
tracts ( 1870) ;  Selection  of  Cases  on  the  Law  of 
Sales  ( 1872) ;  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Contracts 
and  Bquit]/  Pleading  (1877) ;  Cases  in  Equity 
Pleading  (1878) ;  Brief  Survey  of  Equity  Juris- 
prudence (1904). 

LANCKDON,  JoH^M1741-1819).  An  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  leader  and  statesman,  bom 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  received  a  grammar- 
school  education,  spent  some  years  in  a  counting 
house  in  Portsmouth,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  had  become  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant and  shipowner.  He  was  an  ardent  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies  and  became 
interested  in  the  organization  of  the  local  militia 
companies,  as  an  officer  of  which  he  took  part 
in  Sullivan's  seizure  of  Fort  William  and  Mary 
at  New  Castle  in  December,  1774.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  later,  as  a  naval  agent  of  Congress, 
he  superintended  the  building  of  several  ships 
of  war  at  Portsmouth.  In  1776  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  New  Hampshire  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  in  1777  became  a  member  and 
Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State. 
At  the  time  of  Burgoyne's  invasion  he  pledged 
his  entire  personal  property  to  equip  the  New 
Hampshire  volunteer  troops,  in  which  he  served 
as  a  captain  imder  Stark  at  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington and  afterward  at  Saratoga.  He  con- 
tinued to  preside  over  the  New  Hampshire 
Assembly  until  the  close  of  the  war  and  in  17S6- 
87  was  again  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1787 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  drew 
up  the  Federal  Constitution,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  debates,  earnestly  opposed  the  proposition 
to  continue  the  power  enjoyed  by  Congress  under 
the  Confederation  of  issuing  unconvertible  paper 
currency  or  bills  of  credit,  and  on  the  whole  at 
that  time  approved  of  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  central  government.  He  signed  the  Con- 
stitution as  finally  adopted  and  returned  home 
to  work  for  its  ratification.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire Convention,  largely  through  his  exertions, 
ratified  the  Constitution  on  June  21,  1788,  mak- 
ing the  necessary  ninth  State,  and  thus  taking 
from  Virginia,  which  ratified  four  days  later, 
the  honor  of  making  the  instrument  eilective. 

In  June,  1788,  Langdon  was  chosen  President 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  was  elected  to  the  first  United  States  Sen- 
ate. On  April  6,  1789,  he  was  elected  President 
of  that  body,  and  in  that  capacity  presided  over 
the  joint  session  of  Congress  convened  for  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  votes  which  made 
Washington  the  first  President.  He  served  as 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  continu- 
ously, except  for  a  short  period  in  1792,  when 
R.  H.  Lee  presided,  until  1794.  From  1794  to 
1804  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  became  a 
strong  Anti-Federalist,  and  in  1801  declined  the 
offer  of  the  Navy  portfolio  in  President  Jeffer- 
son's cabinet.  Prom  1802  to  1805  he  was  again 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Assembly, 
serving  as  Speaker  in  1803-05,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  contin- 
uing in  ofiice  by  annual  reflections  until  1809, 
He  was  again  elected  in  1810  and  1811  and  re- 
fused a  rcnomination  in   1812.     In   1808  ha 
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received  the  votes  of  nine  Anti-Federal  electors 
for  the  office  of  Vice  President.  He  strongly 
supported  Madison's  war  policy  and  measures 
in  1812-13. 

LANGDON,  Samuel  (1723-97).  An  Ameri- 
can clergj'nian  and  educator.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1740, 
and  taught  a  grammar  school  in  Portsmouth. 
He  was  chaplain  in  the  Louisburg  expedition  of 
1745,  settled  at  Portsmouth  in  1747,  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Ck>ngr^ational  church  there  until 
1774,  when  he  became  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. In  1780  he  was  forced  to  resign  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  student  l>ody  to  his 
patriotic  sentiments.  Langdon  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D,  from  Aberdeen  in  1762.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  wan  a  prominent  advocate 
of  the  ratiHcaiion  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
the  New  Hampshire  Convention  of  1788.  He 
was  the  author  of.a  number  of  works  on  religion 
and  philosophy. 

UUTOE,  l^ig'e,  Ebnst  Philipp  Kabx  ( 1813- 
99).  A  German  novelist,  better  known  by  his 
nom  de  plume,  Philipp  Galen.  He  was  born  at 
Potsdam,  studied  medicine  at  Berlin,  entered 
the  Prussian  army  as  surgeon  in  1840,  and  was 
in  charge  of  a  field  hospital  in  the  Holstein  cam- 
paign of  1849.  After  1857  he  lived  at  Potsdam, 
lie  wrote:  Der  Irrc  von  Saint  James  (written  in 
1844,  published  in  1854;  9th  ed.,  1891),  the  best 
of  his  novels;  Walter  Lund  (1855),  a  semi- 
biographical  romance;  Attdreas  Bums  (1856), 
a  sketch  of  life  in  Ilolstein;  Die  Tochter  dea 
Diplomaten  (1805)  ;  Der  Alte  vom  Berg  (1873) ; 
Die  Moaelnixe  ( 1877 )  ;  Die  FUraiendiener 
(1880);  Der  Meier  von  Monjardin  (1891).  He 
also  wrote  tlie  drama  Friedrich  in  Rheinaberg 
(2d  ed.,  1873).  Selected  writings  appeared  in 
cheap  editions  (1857-68;  1883). 

liANOE,  Fbiedbich  Albekt  (182S-75).  A 
German  philosopher  and  economist,  bom  at 
Wald,  near  Solingen,  and  educated  at  Zurich 
and  at  Bonn,  where  he  became  a  privatdocent. 
He  entered  journalism  as  editor  of  the  Rhein- 
und  Ruhr-Zoitung  (1862)  and  showed  himself 
an  able  opponent  of  Bismarck's  ministry.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  to  a  new  chair  of  induc- 
tive philosophy  at  Zurich.  His  earlier  literary 
activity  was  in  economics  and  included  sucn 
books  as  Mills  Ansichten  Uber  die  sociale  Frage 
(1866),  and  the  valuable  work  Die  Arheiter- 
frage  (6th  ed.,  1909),  which  is  Socialistic,  but 
remarkably  practical  and  independent.  More 
important  is  his  work  in  philosophy,  especially 
the  Oeitchichte  dea  ilaterialiamua  (8th  ed.,  2 
vols.,  1908),  with  a  valuable  criticism  of  modem 
science,  ethics,  and  economics.  Consult  Braun, 
lAinge  als  Hocialiikonom  (Halle,  1881),  and  EHi- 
sen,  Lange,  eine  Lebenabeschreibung  (Leipzig, 
1891). 

LANOE*  Hbnbt  (1821-93).  A  German  car- 
tographer, born  at  Stettin.  He  worked  with 
Berghaus  and,  after  laboring  three  years  in 
Edinburgh  on  Johnson's  physical  atlas,  studied 
under  Ritter  and  Dove  in  Berlin  (1847  et  seq.). 
In  1855  he  entered  the  employ  of  Brockhaus  at 
the  head  of  the  geographical  department,  retired 
in  1860,  and  in  1868  became  inspector  in  the 
Berlin  Statistical  Bureau.  He  published:  Atlas 
vom  yordamerika  (1854);  Brockhaus'  Reise- 
attaa  (1858-73)  ;  Land  und  Seekarte  dea  mitteU 
landiachcn  ilrera  (2d  ed.,  1870);  Sudbraailien, 
mit  R&cksicht  auf  die  deutsche  Kolonisation 
(1885). 


LANGB,  JouANN  P^TEB  (1802-84).  A  Ger- 
man theologian.  He  was  born  at  Sonnborn,  near 
Elberfeld,  studied  at  Bonn,  and,  after  serving 
for  several  years  as  pastor,  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Zurich  in  1841  and  at  Bonn  in  1854. 
His  works  include:  Daa  Lrben  Jeau  (1844-47; 
Eng.  trans.,  1864  and  1872);  Ckristliche  Dog- 
matik  (1849-52);  Orundriss  der  theotogiacken 
Hermeneutik     (1877)  ;    Orundriaa    der  theolo- 

?'ischen  Encyclopadie  (1877)  ;  Orundriaa  der  bib- 
ischen  Hermeneutik  (1878).  He  is  best  known 
as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Tkcologisch-homile- 
tischeg  Bibelicerk  (1857  et  seq.),  published  in 
English  translation,  edited  and  augmented  by 
Philip  Schaff,  under  the  title  A  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Scripturea,  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and 
Somiletical  (25  vols..  New  York,  1865-80). 

LANGE,  lan'gfi,  Julius  HE?raiK  (1838-96). 
A  Danish  art  critic,  born  at  Vordingborg.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1858, 
On  the  first  of  his, many  journeys  abroad,  a  tour 
of  Italy  in  1861-62.  he  decided  to  take  up  the 
stu^  of  art  and  became  a  constant  attendant 
at  HSyen's  lectures.  He  belonged  to  a  circle  of 
young  men  with  festhetic  and  philosophic  inter- 
ests—among them  Georg  Brandes,  Lange's  per- 
sonal friend.  In  1870,  after  HByen's  death,  he 
became  docent,  and  in  1888  professor,  of  the 
history  of  art  at  the  university  and  the  academy. 
He  wrote  articles  and  books  on  ancient  and 
modern  art  and  on  architecture.  Among  his 
earlier  writings  are  Om  Kunatofprdi  (1876)  and 
Roskild0  Domkirkes  Alder  og  8HI  (1891).  Of 
much  interest  are  Baanden  paa  Bryatet,  Den 
apadvendte  Anaigtaatilling,  Den  akrirt'ende 
ling,  and  Vor  Kunat  og  Udlandeta  (1879).  These 
and  the  broader  Sergei  og  Thorvaldaen  (1886; 
also  in  German)  are  preparatory  to  his  great 
BiUedkunatena  FremBtilling  af  Menncskcskikkcl- 
sen  (3  vols.,  1892-99;  translated  into  German; 
completed  by  P.  KObke),  in  which  he  explains 
his  important  discovery,  the  Law  of  Frontality. 
Modem  art  he  treated  in  Billedkunst  (1884) 
and  Korsk,  svensk,  dansk  Figurmaleri  (1392). 
His  Vdvalgte  Skrifter  were  edited  by  G.  Brandes 
and  P.  KObke  (3  vols.,  1900-03).  Consult: 
Georg  Brandes,  Julius  B.  Lange  (Copenhagen, 
1898);  P.  Kflbke,  Brei'e  fra  J.  H.  Lange  (ib., 
1902;  translated  into  German);  Efteralat  (ib., 
1903). 

LANOE,  lUng'c,  LUDWra  (1825-85).  A  Ger- 
man classical  scholar,  bora  in  Hanover.  He 
studied  at  GSttingen  under  Hermann,  in  1853 
was  made  professor  at  Prague,  in  1859  went  to 
Giessen,  and  in  1871  to  Leipzig.  His  principal 
work  was  Handbuch  der  romiachen  AltertUmer, 
(3  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1876-79);  he  also  wrote  Der 
homeriache  Gebrauch  der  Partikel  tt  (1872-73) 
and  Die  Epheten  utid  der  Arcopag  vor  Solon 
(1874).  In  the  study  of  language  the  historical 
method,  he  insisted,  was  of  great  importance. 
His  lesser  writings  were  posthumously  collected 
and  edited,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  K. 
Lange,  under  the  title  Kleine  Schriftcn  aus  dem 
Gebiet  der  klasaiachen  Altcrtumairissenschaft 
( 1887 ) .  Consult  K.  G.  Neumann,  "Ludwig 
Lange,"  in  Biographiadtes  Jahrbuch  ( Berlin, 
1886). 

LANGE,  Samuel  Gottiiold  (1711-81).  A 
German  poet.  He  was  born  at  Halle,  the  son  of 
the  Pietist  Joachim  Lange  (1670-1744).  who 
was  famed  as  the  author  of  the  Halle  Grammars. 
The  son  studied  theology  at  Halle  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  Pyra,  with  whom  he  wrote 
Thyrsitf  und  Damons  freundschaftliche  Lieder 
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(1740),  Attacked  Gottsehed  (q.v.),  vrham  they 
had  both  ardently  followed  before,  and  opposed 
the  use  of  rhyme  in  poetry.  His  strongest  claim 
to  fame  is  the  feeble  version  of  Horace's  Odes 
(1752,  dedicated  to  Frederick  the  Great),  which 
Leasing  (q-v.)  criticized  and,  when  roused  by 
Lange's  fling  that  the  critic's  works  because  of 
their  small  format '  were  only  "Vademecums," 
overpowered  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  Vude 
Meeum  fUr  Lange  (1754).  . 

LANGE,  Un'gft,  Thouas  (1829-87).  A  Dan- 
ish novelist,  bom  at  Copenhagen.  He  studied 
theology,  but  was  not  ordained,  and  afterward 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  first  writings 
were  published  anonymously  and  attracted  little 
attention.  It  was  not  until  Eventyreta  Land 
(1865)  appeared  that  he  was  fitly  appreciated. 
Later  works  gave  him  a  place  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  Goldschmidt  (q.v.)  in  Danish  litera- 
ture. His  works  include:  Aaen  og  Ha/oet 
(1870),  his  best  woric;  Bomantiske  BkiMringer 
{ Romantic  Dvaeriptiona,  1872) ;  De  Ij/ae  Natter 
(1875);  Bt  ByfnposUm  (1877);  Jfyt  Uv 
(1879). 

JJLNGE,  Tbor  ttxYE  {1851-1916).  A  Dan- 
ish author,  bom  in  (Copenhagen  and  educated  at 
the  university  in  that  city.  In  1877  he  went  to 
Moscow  as  a  teacher,  becoming  Danish  Consul 
there  in  1887.  He  took  the  degree  of  PhJ).  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1894.  His 
works  include  admirable  translations  from 
Greek,  Old  French,  and  Russian,  and  he  made  a 
good  translation  of  Longfellow's  "Golden 
Legend"  ( 3d  ed.,  1891 ) .  He  also  compiled 
Skildringer  fra  den  ruamske  Literatur  (1886). 
His  original  volumes  include :  En  Maaned  % 
Orienten;  Flygtige  Skizzer  (1887);  Skizzer  og 
Phantasier  (1890); 'and  a  collection  of  his 
poems,  Oennem  farvet  Qlaa  (1894).  He  wrote 
also  Fjeme  ifelodier  (1902),  Btrengeapii 
(li)06),  and  I  danske  Farver  (1907). 

I.ANOEBEE,  Ung'e-bek,  Jakob  (1710-75). 
A  Danish  historian,  bom  at  Skjoldborg.  He 
first  studied  Danish  history,  and  it  was  by 
critical  articles  on  contemporary  writers  in  thia 
field  that  he  attracted  attention.  He  founded  a 
society  for  the  study  of  the  language  and  histoi^ 
of  Denmark  in  1745  and  was  its  perpetual  archi- 
vist. His  works  consist  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions on  his  favorite  subject  to  the  journals  and 
to  the  Danske  Magaein  (1745-52),  which  he 
edited  and  nearly  all  of  which  he  wrote  himself; 
and  Scriptores  Rerum  Danicarum  Medii  Mvi 
.  .  .  (1772-74),  which  was  completed  by  Suhm, 
Schoening,  and  others  from  original  papers,  in 
1778.  He  also  collected  material  for  a  Danish 
dictionary.  His  labors  as  a  collector  and  pub- 
licist laid  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  Danish 
history.  A  collection  of  his  letters  was  pub- 
lished in  1S95  by  H.  P.  RBrdam. 

IiAKGIXAin),  lilng'e-l&nd.  A  Danish  island, 
County  of  Svendborg,  at  the  south  entrance  to 
the  Great  Belt,  between  Fiinen  and  Laaland 
(Map:  Denmark,  D  4).  It  is  33  miles  long  and 
5  miles  broad;  area,  106  square  miles.  It  is 
hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Grain,  peas,  butter,  and  cheese  are  largely  pro- 
duced.   Pop.,  1901,  18,995;   1911,  20,335. 

ItANGELZEB,  rnxzhiyft'.  Sib  Fban^ois 
Obasleb  Stanislas  (1838-1916).  A  Canadian 
jurist  and  statesman.  He  was  born  at  Saintc 
Rosalie,  Quebec,  was  educated  at  St.  Hyacinthe 
College  and  at  Laval  University,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada  in  1861. 
Afterward  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Roman 
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law,  of  civil  law,  and  of  political  economy  at 

Laval  University.  From  1882  to  1890  he  was 
mayor  of  Quebec,  and  after  his  election  as  a 
Liberal  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
he  became  successively  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  and  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
In  1884-87  and  in  1887-98  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  a  puisne  jud^,  and  In  1906 
Chief  Justice,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Quebec. 
In  1907  he  was  knighted.  Several  times  he 
served  as  a  Royal  Commissioner,  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers,  and  in  1907  the  flrst  presidrat, 
of  the  Antialcoholic  League.  In  1011  he  was 
appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Quebec. 

I.ANOEN,  Ung'cn,  Joseph  (1837-1901).  A 
German  theologian,  bom  at  Cologne.  He  was 
educated  at  Bonn,  was  ordained  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  1859,  and  became  assist- 
ant professor  in  1664,  and  professor  of  New 
Testament  exegesis  in  1867,  at  the  University  of 
Bonn.  For  supporting  Johann  D6llin^er  (q.v.) 
he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Vatican,  and, 
although  he  subsequently  left  the  Old  Catholic 
movement,  he  was  not  reconciled  to  the  Roman 
church.  He  became  known  chiefly  through  his 
published  works,  which  include :  Die  deutero- 
kanoniechen  8t&cke  des  Buches  Esther  (1862) ; 
Qrundriss  der  EittJeitung  in  das  New  Testa- 
ment (1868;  2d  ed.,  1873);  Das  vatikanische 
Dogma  von  dem  Univeraalepiakopat  und  der 
Unfehlbarkeit  des  Papstes  (4  vols.,  1871-76;  2d 
ed.,  1876) ;  Oeschichte  der  romischen  Kirche  bis 
sum  Innozenz  (4  vols.,  1881-93),  his  most  fa- 
mous work;  Die  Klemensromane  (1890). 

LANOENBECK,  Ifing^en-bek,  Bebnhard  Ru- 
dolph VON  ( 1810-87 ) .  A  German  surgeon, 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Konrad  Johann  Martin 
Ls^^genbeck,  bora  at  PardingbQttel.  He  studied 
at  (^tingen,  then  visited  France  and  England, 
and,  after  teaching  for  some  time  at  Qbttingen, 
was  called  in  1842  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the 
University  of  Kiel.  In  1847  he  succeed  Dief- 
fenbach  at  the  Berlin  Clinical  Institute  of  Sur- 
gery. He  soon  acquired  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, first  through  skill  and  success  in  operations 
for  harelip ;  then  in  plastic  surgery  of  the  nose, 
eyelid,  and  lip ;  and  nnally  by  his  noted  methods 
of  resection  (q.v.),  in  which  only  the  diseased 
or  injured  part  of  a  bone  is  removed,  instead 
of  amputation  of  the  entire  limb.  For  service, 
in  the  war  with  Denmark  a  grant  of  nobility  was 
accorded  him,  and  he  received  in  1866  the  "high- 
est medical  rank  the  Prussian  army  affords. 
Langenbeck  was  in  active  medical  military  serv- 
ice during  the  German  campaigns  of  1866  and 
1870-71.  Beginning  with  1860,  Langenbeck  ed- 
ited, with  Billroth  and  Gurlt,  the  Archiv  fUr 
klinische  Chirurgie,  and  he  published,  besides 
numerous  papers  on  surgical  topics,  Chirurgische 
Beohachtungen  aus  dem  Kricge  (Berlin,  1874). 

LANGENBECK,  Karl  (1861-  ).  An 
.American  ceramic  chemist.  He  was  bora  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  of  that  city  and  at  the  poly- 
technic schools  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  Char- 
lottenburg,  Germany.  He  was  superintendoit 
of  the  Rookwood  Pottery  in  Cincinnati  in  1885- 
90  and  in  that  connection  originated  the  Rook- 
wood faience  and  aventurine  pottery  glazes.  He 
served  as  professor  of  chemistry  at  Miami 
Medical  College  in  1888-90,  was  chemist  of  the 
American  Encaustic  Tiling  Company  in  1890- 
93,  and  manager  of  the  Mosaic  Tile  Company  of 
Zanesville.  Ohio,  and  New  York  City  irsim  1894 
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to  1904.  He  directed  a  ceramic  laboratory  in 
Boston  after  1904  and  was  associate  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chem- 
istry after  IOCS.  He  is  author  of  The  Chemistry 
of  Pottery  (1895). 

ItANOENBECE,  Konbad  Johann  Mabtin 
(1776-1851).  A  German  surgeoin,  bom  at 
Homeburg  and  educated  at  Jena,  Vienna,  and 
Wflrzburg.  He  received  his  degree  at  GSttingen 
(1802)  and  afterward  was  appointed  a  profes- 
sor there  (1804).  He  was  famed  for  his  swift 
and  unerring  use  of  the  knife  and  for  his  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher.  He  edited  the  Bibliothek  fUr 
Chirurgie  und  Ophthalmologie  (1806-28 ) ,  the 
organ  of  the  surgical  and  optical  clinic,  which 
he  founded  in  1807,  and  wrote  widely  on  general 
and  special  surgery. — ^His  son,  Maximilian 
AnoLP  Langesbeck  (1818-77),  born  at  GOt- 
tingon,  vfRH  also  famed  as  surgeon  and  oculist. 
He  studied  there  and  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Ber- 
lin for  eight  years  and  from  1848  to  1848  was 
professor  at  GOttingen.  He  wrote  Kliniache  Bei- 
triige  (1840)  and  Die  Insolation  dea  mensch- 
liohen  Augea  (1850). 

IiANGENBIELATT,  mng'en-beaou.  A  group 
of  contiguous  industrial  villages  in  the  Province 
of  Silesia,  Prussia,  35  miles  southwest  of  Brea- 
lau.  There  are  extensive  cotton,  linen,  and 
woolen  weaving,  bleaching,  and  dyeing  estab- 
lishments, and  manufactures  of  color  goods, 
starch,  sugar,  chemicals,  and  lumber.  Pop., 
1900,  19,127;  1910,  18,514. 

LANGENDIJE,  lang'en-dlk,  Pibteb  (1683- 
1756).  A  Dutch  poet  and  playwright,  born  at 
Haarlem.  He  livecl  at  The  Hague,  at  Amster- 
dam, and  at  Haarlem  after  1722,  and  was  by 
profession  a  designer  in  a  damask  factory.  He 
wrote  several  dramas,  and  some  of  his  farces 
still  have  a  place  on  the  Dutch  stage.  It  was  a 
time  when  everything  French  was  admired  and 
imitated,  and  LAngendijk  felt  this  iuflueuce 
strongly.  His  works  include  the  following 
comedies:  Die  Zwetser  (1712);  A.rlequyn  Ac- 
tioniet  (1720) ;  Xantippe  of  het  booze  wyf  des 
fitosoofa  Sooratea  beteugeld;  Spiegel  der  vader- 
landsche  Sooplieden.  He  also  wrote  poems,  pub- 
lished in  his  collected  works,  Oedichten  (1700). 
An  edition  of  his  playa  appeared  in  1851.  Con- 
sult W.  J.  A.  Joncbloet,  Oeschiedenia  der  Neder- 
landeache  Letterkunde,  vol.  v  (QrSningen,  1887- 
92). 

LANOENSALZA,  lang'en-zai't8&.  A  town 
in  the  Prussian  Province  of  Erfurt,  situated  on 
the  Satza,  25  miles  northwest  of  Erfurt  (Map: 
Prussia,  D  3).  It  has  an  old  castle,  now  used 
as  an  administration  building,  and  an  eighteenth- 
century  RathauB.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
cotton  goods,  yarn,  cloth,  agricultural  machin- 
ery, flre  engines,  tobacco,  tinware,  and  bricks. 
In  the  vicinity  are  saline  springa  Langensalza 
has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  battles,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  that  of  June  27,  1866,  in  which 
the  Hanoverians  defeated  the  Prussians,  but 
were  compelled  to  capitulate  two  days  later. 
Pop.,  1900,  11,026;   1810,  12,663. 

Z^NOENSCHEIDT,  Ifing'en-shlt,  Gcstav 
(1832-95).  A  German  linguist  and  publisher, 
born  in  Berlin.  He  traveled  extensively  and 
about  1856  brought  out,  with  the  French  teacher 
of  languages  Charles  Toussaint,  Franziisische 
ZJnterricktabriefe  zum  '^elbalatudium,  a  system 
of  self-instruction  in  French,  which  met  with  a 
great  succi'ss  and  was  continued  yearly  (6^d  ed., 
1902).  Using  the  same  method,  which  is  founded 
OB  that  of  Hamilton-JaOotot,  he  published  a  book 


for  self-instruction  in  English.  In  this  he  was 
assisted  by  Karl  van  DaTen  and  Henry  Lloyd. 
The  "Tousaaint-Langenscheidt  method"  was  ap- 
plied by  others  to  different  languages,  and,  in 
accord  with  it,  Zjangenscheidt  published  the 
Sachs- Villatte  Franiidaisch-^leutachea  Wdrterbuck 
(1868-04)  and  the  Muret^nders  Engliaek- 
detttachea  WSrterhuch  (1891-1001). 
LANaEN-SGHWAX£ACH.     See  Schwal- 

BACH. 

IiANOEBON,  iHNzh'rON',  Andbault,  Count 
DB  (1763-1831).  A  Russian  general,  bom  in 
Paris.  He  went  with  Rochambeau  to  America 
and  in  1789  entered  the  Russian  service,  taking 
part  in  the  campaigns  against  Sweden  and  the 
Turks.  At  Austerlitz  ne  was  a  general  of 
division.  From  1807  to  1810  he  was  engaged 
against  the  Turks,  doing  good  work  at  Silistria 
in  the  latter  year.  He  fought  against  Napoleon 
I  during  the  invasion  of  Russia,  participated  in 
the  battle  of  the  Katzbach  (q.v.),  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig 
(1813).  In  1814  he  stormed  the  heights  of 
Montmartre  and  entered  Paris  with  the  Allies. 
In  1822  he  was  appointed  GoTeraor-General  of 
New  Rnssm.  His  lasit  military  service  was  in 
the  Turkish  War  of  1828-29.  He  died  in  St 
Petersburg. 

liANGEVIN,  lawzh'vfin',  SiB  Hectob  Louis 
( 1826-1006) .  A  French-Canadian  politician, 
born  in  Quebec.  He  studied  at  the  Quebec  Sem- 
inary until  1846,  when  he  entered  a  law  office 
in  Montreal  and  in  1850  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  became  editor  of  the  M6langea  Religieux  in 
1847  and  in  1857  of  the  Courrier  du  Canada. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Que- 
bec and  also  a  CiHiservative  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  in  which  );apacity  he  supported 
the  administration.  In  1864  he  became  a  queen's 
counsel  and  solicitor-general  in  the  Conservative 
Tach^-Mncdonald  administration.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Postmaster-General.  He 
was  active  in  furthering  the  cause  of  confedera- 
tion, was  a  delegate  to  the  Cbarlottetown  con- 
ference, and  to  the  Quebec  conference  in  1864; 
was  one  of  the  oommiaaionerB  sent  to  London  to 
complete  the  oi^nization  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1866;  and,  after  his  return,  became 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  first  administration 
under  Confederation.  He  became  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  1869,  Postmaster-General  in 
1878,  and  again  Minister  of  Public  Works  in 
1870.  In  1891  he  resigned  his  post  under  grave 
charges  of  malfeasance  in  oflSee  and  in  1896 
n?tired  from  public  life. 

LANOEVIN,  JKAN  Fbanqois  Pibrke  La 
FoBCE  (1821-92).  A  French-Canadian  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  bom  in  Quebec  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  seminary  there,  became  a  priest  in 
1844,  and  Bishop  of  Rimouski  (1867).  He  re- 
turned to  his  alma  mater  in  1840  to  teach  higher 
matliematics  and  remained  there  nine  years, 
during  part  of  which  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
normal  school  in  connection  with  Laval  Uni- 
versity (1858-69).  He  wrote:  Traits  de  calcul 
diffirentiel  (1848);  Sistoirt  du  Canada  en  ta- 
bleaux (1860);  Coura  de  pedagogic  (1865). 

LANGHAH,  lang'am,  Simon  de  (1310-76). 
An  English  archbishop  and  chancellor,  bom  at 
Langham  in  Rutland.  He  was  a  monk  in  West- 
minster before  1346  and  became  prior  and  abbot 
In  1360  be  was  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England, 
a  year  later  was  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  Ijord  Chan- 
cellor in  1363,  and  in  1366  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  drew  up  the  new  preraunire  ia 
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1865  and  dlsmiBsed  V^clif  from  the  wardenihtp 

of  Canterbury  Hall,  Oxford;  but,  having  been 
made  Cardinal  by  Pope  Urban  V,  he  angered 
the  King  by  accepting  the  promotion  without 
his  leave  and  wae  driven  from  his  archbishopric 
and  retired  to  Avignon.  Here  he  occupied  a 
confidential  position  with  Pope  Gregory  XI  until 
his  death.  He  made  large  gifts  to  Westminster 
Abbey  during  his  life  and  uy  will  and  has  been 
called  its  second  founder. 

ZtANOHAllS,  l&ngOi&nB,  Johank  (3otthabd 
(1733-1S08).  A  German  architect,  bom  at  Lan- 
deshut  (Silesia).  The  success  of  his  earlier 
works  at  Brealau  caused  him  to  be  called  to 
Berlin  by  King  Frederick  William  II  in  1786, 
and  he  subsequently  became  director  of  royal 
buildings.  His  structures  include  the  palace  of 
Hatzfeld  (Breslau) ;  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
(Berlin),  a  design  indirectly  inspired  by  the 
Propybea  at  A&e&B  (1788-93);  the  marble 
palace. at  Potsdam;  the  Herculesbrilcke  (bridge) 
at  Berlin;  and  the  theatre  and  Belvedere  at 
Charlottenburg. — His  son,  Kabl  Feedinand 
(I7S1-1869),  was  also  an  architect  of  note. 

LANCKHOBNE,  John  (1735-79).  An  Eng- 
11^  poet,  born  at  Kirkby-Stephen,  Westmoreland. 
He  studied  at  Winton  and  Appleby;  then  de- 
voted himself  to  private  teaching,  having  among 
his  pupils  Edmund  Cartwright;  and  went  to 
Cambridge,  but  did  not  graduate.  Taking 
orders,  he  became  curate  at  Dagenham,  Essex 
( 1701 ) ;  then  curate  of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell, 
London;  and  he  attained  some  fame  by  bis  sen- 
timental poems  and  romances.  A  bhort  poem  in 
1705,  entitled  "Genius  and  Valor,"  defending 
ttie  Scottish  nation  against  the  invective  of 
Churchill's  "Prophecy  of  Famine,"  is  said  to 
have  obtained  for  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Edinburgh.  He  translated  from  Bion  (1759), 
published  Poetical  Works  (1760),  and,  with  his 
brother,  translated  Plutaroh't  Lives  (1771),  hia 
best-known  work,  reprinted  even  to  the  present 
day. 

LANOIEWICZ,  lio-gya'Tlch,  Mabtan  (1827- 
87).  A  Polish  revolutionist,  born  at  Krotoschin. 
He  studied  mathematics  at  Breelau,  traveled 
through  Europe,  and  in  1860  accompanied  Gari- 
baldi in  the  expedition  for  the  lii>eration  of 
Sicily  and  Naples.  In  1863  he  was  lesuder  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  District  of  Sandcnnir  and  was 
named  Dictator  of  Poland  by  his  troops,  but,  in 
scarcely  more  than  a  week  after  taking  this 
office,  was  twice  defeated  by  the  Russians,  at 
Chrobrzc  and  Busk.  He  retired  to  Austria, 
wliere  he  was  imprisoned  for  nearly  two  years. 
Id  1305  he  went  to  Switzerland;  then  to  Paris, 
where  he  called  himself  Langl6;  and  finally  to 
Turkey,  where,  after  service  in  the  artillery,  be 
died  at  Constantinople. 

IiANOLADE,  l&N'gUd',  Cbables  Michel 
vm  (1729-1800).  A  French-Canadian  trader  and 
partisan  leader,  bom  at  Michilimaekinac.  Both 
bis  mother  and  his  wife  were  Indians,  and  he 
had  therefore  great  influence  Avith  the  Ottawa, 
Ojibwa,  Potawatami,  and  other  Western  tribes, 
of  whom  he  led  the  party  that  took  such  an 
important  part  in  the  defeat  of  General  Brad- 
dock  in  his  advance  upon  Fort  Duquesne  (1755). 
His  following  also  appeared  at  the  massacre  of 
Fort  William  Henry  (1757),  and  he  laid  an 
ambuscade  around  Wolfe's  camp  at  Montmo- 
rency (1759),  which  failed  for  want  of  support. 
He  foiight  under  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of 
Abrahud,  Sept.  13.  1759,  and  under  L^vis  the 
following  qtnng  at  Sainte  Foye.  After  the  war 


he  was  as  faithfnl  to  the  British  as  he  had  been 
to  the  French,  warned  the  frontier  forts  of  Pon- 
tiac's  plans  (1703),  and  joined  Burgoyne's  army 
with  a  large  company  of  Indians  (1777).  For 
hifl  services  during  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
English  government  gave  him  a  pension  and 
made  him  Indian  superintendent,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Green  Bay,  where  he  is  still  revered  as  a 
man  of  upright  and  amiable  character,  "the 
founder  and  father  of  Wisconsin." 

IiANO^LAND,  WnxiAU  (c.l330-?1400).  An 
English  poet,  bom  probably  about  1330  at  Cleo- 
bury  Mortimer,  South  Shropshire.  He  seems  to 
have  studied  with  the  Benedictine  monks  at 
Great  Malvern.  He  became  a  tonsured  clerk  and 
early  drifted  to  London,  where  he  lived  in  per- 
petual poverty,  exercising  minor  functions  in  the 
Church.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  probably 
returned  to  the  west.  He  died  about  1400.  Very 
little,  however,  ia  known  about  him  b^ond  what 
may  be  inferred  from  his  great  poem  Piers  Plow- 
man, on  which  he  was  engaged  probably  from 
1362  to  1392.  Tlie  poem  opens  beautifully  with 
the  plowman  falling  asleep  among  the  Malvern 
hills  and  seeing  in  vision  a  Aeld  full  of  folk  en- 
gaged in  various  occupations.  The  poem  is  thus 
an  allegory  of  life.  It  contains  much  vigorous 
satire  on  abuses  in  church  and  state.  Unlike 
most  of  tiie  poems  of  the  timCi  it  is  written  in 
the  alliterative  measure  that  characterized  Eng- 
lish verse  before  the  Korman  Conquest.  Into 
this  poem  Langland  put  all  bis  best  thought, 
laboring  upon  it  throughout  his  life,  as  is  shown 
by  the  many  variations  in  the  existing  manu- 
scripts, numbering  45  or  more.  These  manu- 
scripts fall  into  three  groups,  known  as  the  A, 
B,  and  C  texts,  which  are  assigned  respectively 
to  1362,  1377,  and  1392.  This  poem  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Creed  of  Piers  Plouman, 
written  about  1394  by  another  hand.  Excepting 
Chaucer,  Langland  was  the  greatest  English 
poet  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  eloquent  cries  from  an 
oppre^d  people.  It  has  been  contended  that 
langland  was  also  the  author  of  Richard  the 
Redeleas,  a  poem  written  to  remonstrate  with 
Richard  II. 

Sibllbgrapby.  Skeat's  edition  of  the  three 
texts  of  Piers  Plovman  (Oxford,  1886),  and 
edition  of  the  B  text  for  school  use  (ib.,  1888) ; 
Jusserand,  Piers  Plwcman:  A  Contribution  to 
the  History  of  English  Afystioism  (trans..  New 
York,  1894)  ;  id.,  A  Literary  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People  (ib.,  1895);  The  Vision  and  Creed 
of  Piers  Ploxcman,  edited  by  Wright  (new  ed., 
London,  1897);  Vision  of  William  Concerning 
Piers  the  Plowman,  edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat  (2 
vols.,  Oxford,  1898) ;  C.  W.  Stubbs,  The  Christ 
of  English  Poetry  (New  York,  1906). 

IiANGLfiS,  Wn'glSs',  Louis  Matuieu  (1763- 
1824).  A  French  Orientalist.  He  studied 
Oriental  langoages  at  Paris  and  in  1787  trans- 
lated Tamerlane's  Institutes  from  the  Persian. 
In  1789-90  he  edited  the  Manchu-French  dic- 
tionary of  Father  Amyot  (q.v.)  and  in  1795  was 
appointed  first  administrator  and  professor  of 
Persian  in  the  School  of  Oriental  Languages. 
This  school,  founded  by  the  government  as  the 
result  of  his  efforts,  represents  his  chief  sen-ice 
to  Oriental  studies.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris  and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  works  on  Oriental  literature. 

IiANG^ET,  John  Newport  (I852-I925). 
An  English  physiologist,  Itorn  at  Newbury,  Berk- 
shire.   He  was  educated  at  Exeter /Crrammar.^ 
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School  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
Tas  lecturer  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  <of 
which  he  was  a  fellow),  from  1884  to  1903,  and 
also  univcrBity  lecturer  during  the  same  period; 
and  became  profoasor  of  physiology  in  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  was  al3o  a  member  of  the 
council  in  1898-1900.  He  was  royal  medalist 
(1892)  and  vice  president  (1904-05)  of  the 
Royal  Society;  president  of  the  Neurological 
Society  of  Groat  Britain  (1893)  and  of  Section 
I  of  the  British  Association  (1898);  received 
the  Baly  medal  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians (1903);  and  was  chosen  a  member  of 
various  Continental  and  American  scientific 
societies.  Besides  serving  as  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Physiology,  he  published  numerous 
papers,  including  many  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  St.  Andrews  and  Dublin  universities. 

LANOLET,  Samukl  Pibbpoht  (1834-1906). 
Ad  American  astronomer,  physieiBt,  and  a  pio- 
neer in  the  design  and  construction  of  aeroplanes, 
as  well  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
of  aSrial  locomotion.  He  was  born  at  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  was  educated  at  the'Boston  Latin  School, 
studied  in  Europe,  and  for  a  time  practiced  ar- 
chitecture and  civil  engineering.  In  1865  he  be- 
came an  assistant  at  the  Harvard  Ol»ervatory, 
later  in  the  same  year  assistant  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
and  in  1867  director  of  the  Allegheny  Observa- 
tory. After  1887  he  was  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  His  solar  observations,  made 
at  Pike's  Peak  in  1878,  at  Mount  Etna  in  1878- 
70,  and  at  Mount  Whitney,  Cal.,  in  1881,  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
solar  heat.  Langley  also  invented  the  bolometer, 
a  very  delicate  instrument  for  the  measurement 
of  radiant  heat.  At  Washington  he  established 
the  Astrophyaical  Observatory  and  the  National 
Zoological  Park.  In  1887  he  served  as  president 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science;  he  was  a  member  of  many  im- 
portant foreign  scientific  societies,  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Har- 
vard, Princeton,  Yale,  and  other  universities, 
and  was  awarded  the  Janssen  medal  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France,  the  Rumford  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the  Henry  Draper 
medal  of  the  National  (United  States)  Academy 
of  Sciences.  For  several  years  Lan^ey  gave 
much  study  to  atrial  locomotion,  and  in  1806  a 
motor-driven  aeroplane  designed  and  constructed 
by  him  accomplished  for  the  first  time  on  record 
a  sustained  flight.  Further  experiments  in  1903 
with  a  full-Bized  machine  were  hardly  as  success- 
ful, but  no  inherent  defect  in  the  apparatus  was 
shown.  Criticism  and  lack  of  support  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  these  experiments,  which 
nndoubtedly  would  have  resulted  successfully 
bad  they  been  persevered  in.  In  fact,  in  1914 
the  original  machine,  with  slight  changes,  actu- 
ally was  flown  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.  For 
some  time  all  aeronautical  engineers  and  scien- 
tists had  recognized  the  correctness  of  Langley's 
reasoning  and  fundamental  ideas  as  well  as  the 
value  of  his  scientific  contributions  to  modern 
aeronautical  science.    See  AfiaoNAUrics. 

LANGLEY  AfiRODYNAMICAL  LABO- 
BATOBT.  See  AEhonautics;  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

UUraXOIS.  WN'glwB',  Hippoltte  (1839- 
1912).  A  French  soldier,  born  at  Besan^on. 
After  studying  at  the  Ecote  Polytechnique  at 
Paris,  he  was  made  a  sublieutenant  in  the  ar- 


tillery in  1898.  During  the  Franco-Pmasiail 
War  in  1870  he  served  with  the  army  of  Mets, 
holding  the  rank  of  captain.    In  1887  he  was 

appointed  professor  of  artillery  at  the  Ecole 
Sup^rieure  de  Guerre,  of  which  he  was  comman- 
dant (1898-1900).  Promoted  to  general  of  bri- 
gade in  1894  and  to  general  of  division  in  1898,  he 
was  made  commander  of  the  famous  Twentieth 
Army  Corps  at  Nancy  in  1901,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  a  member  of  the  superior 
council  of  war.  In  1904  be  retired  frpm  the 
army.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Senate  in 
1906,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1907,  and  was  also  a  Grand  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  military  writings, 
which  gave  him  an  international  reputation,  in- 
clude: L'Ariillerie  de  campagne  en  liaison  avec 
lea  autres  drmea  (1891-92),  his  greatest  work; 
Majueuvre  d'un  d4tachement  de  toutes  armet 
avec  fewB  r4el8  { 1897 ) ;  Etude  aur  le  terrain 
(1903);  Guerre  turco-ruase  et  anglo-hoer 
(1903). 

LANOLOIS,  VlCTOB  (1829-69).  A  French 
Orientalist,  born  at  Dieppe.  After  devoting 
considerable  time  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, he  was  sent  in  1852-63  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  to  Cilicia  and  Armenia, 
where  he  made  extensive  excavations  and  col- 
lected numerous  antiquities,  including  80  new 
Greek  inscriptions  and  a  collection  of  figures  in 
terra  cotta  found  in  the  cemetery  of  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia.  He  next  went  to  Italy  <1857  and 
1861),  where,  besides  procuring  documents  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  France  and  Ar- 
menia during  the  Crusades,  he  collected  data 
for  an  important  work  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mechitarista,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Ar- 
menian monks.  In  addition  to  this  work,  which 
appeared  in  1862,  he  published,  among  other 
WOTks,  Le  trisor  dee  chartea  (TArm^te  (1863) 
and  Le  mont  Athoa  et  see  monaetires  (1867), 
with  a  lithographic  copy  of  the  Greek  manuscript 
of  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  { twelfth  century ) , 
found  by  him  in  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries 
of  Mount  Athos,  Turkey.  He  also  ludertook  the 
publication  of  Collection  dea  historiena  anciene 
et  modernea  de  I'Arm^ie  (1869),  hut  his  death 
occurred  just  after  he  finished  the  first  volume. 

LANONATJ,  ISng'nou.  A  town  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Bern,  Switzerland,  situated  on  the  Ilfis, 
13  miles  east  of  Bern  (Map:  Switzerland,  B  2). 
Langnau  is  the  principal  market  for  the  cheese 
and  linen  thread  of  the  Emmenthal.  It  makes 
cloth,  leather,  tobacco,  and  bleached  goods. 
Pop.,  1900,  8200;  1910,  8684. 

LANOBAITD-DUMONCEAU,  IftN'graN'-dv'- 
mOw'sy,  Andbeas,  Count  (1826-1900).  A  Bel- 
gian adventurer,  bom  in  Bosaem.  He  at- 
tracted attention  by  his  plan  for  bringing  capi- 
tal under  the  influence  of  the  Churcb.  Thanks 
to  the  patronage  of  many  high  Church  digni- 
taries, he  was  enabled  to  found  a  bank  in  Brua- 
sels  and  often  rendered  financial  assistance  to  the 
Pope,  who,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  made 
him  Count.  Langrand-Dumonceau  was  in- 
trusted with  an  enormous  amount  of  capital 
by  many  wealthy  people  and  was  elected  to  the 
Belgian  Parliament.  He  carried  on  his  business 
transactions  till  1870,  when  he  became  bankrupt. 
While  judicial  inquiries  were  being  made  into' 
his  affairs,  he  managed  to  abscond.  He  was, 
however,  sentenced  in  oontumaeiam  to  19  years* 
imprisonment  for  embezzlement. 

IiANOBEO,  lan-gTfi'd.     A  mining  town  of 
north  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Oriwfo,  situated 
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among  the  mountains,  18  miles  from  the  coMt 
and  10  miles  east  of  Oviedo.  In  the  neighbor- 
tiood,arc  important  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  the 
town  has  iron  foundries  and  considerable  iron 
manufactures.  Much  fruit,  cider,  wheat,  and 
hemp  are  also  produced.  Pop.,  1900,  18,751; 
1010,  25,444. 

LANQBES,  lilN'gr'.  An  ancient  town  of 
France,  a  first-claw  foTtress  and  capital  of  the 
arrondissement  of  tiie  same  name,  on  the  Mame, 
in  the  Department  of  Haute-Mame  (Map; 
France,  N.,  L  5).  It  is  situated  on  a  plateau  21 
miles  south-southeast  of  Chaumont.  It  has  the 
twelfth-century  cathedral  of  St.  Mainmes  in 
Transition  style,  -numerous  convents,  a  com- 
munal coll^fe,  a  museum  with  cnllectiona  of 
antiquities  and  paintings,  a  library  of  10,000 
vohuucs,  and  a  monument  to  Diderot,  a  native 
of  Langres.  The  chief  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  cutlery,  for  which  the  town  is  famous. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  Iron  products,  grain,  oil, 
and  textiles.  The  town  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  since  the  Roman  period.  Pop.,  1801, 
9021;  1911,  6335.  Langres  is  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Celtic  people  Lin- 
gones,  who  occupied  it  in  Ctesar's  time,  when  it 
was  IcDown  as  Andomatuunum. 

XiANCKSBAN  (Chinese  name).  A  breed  of 
domestic  fowhr,  the  smallest  in  the  Asiatic  class. 
They  are  active  and  lively;  the  cocks  weigh  10 
pounds  and  the  hens  7  pounds.  Howard  de- 
scribes two  varieties,  Hifi  black  and  the  white. 
The  black,  in  plumage  of  neck,  back,  saddle,  and 
aickles,  is  glossy  metallic  black,  with  greenish 
sheen;  breast,  primaries,  secondaries,  tail,  fluff, 
shank,  and  toe  feathers,  black;  the  under  color 
is  black  or  dark  slate.  The  white  Langsban  is 
pure  white  throughout.  This  is  an  old  and 
well-known  breed,  Iiighly  esteemed  for  all  good 
qualities. 

LANG'SIDE.     A  village  2  miles  south  of 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  on  May  13,  1568,  a 
skirmish  was  fought  between  the  forces  of  Mary 
8tuart  (q.v.)  and  those  of  the  Regent  Murray. 
On  May  2,  1568,  Mary  had  escaped  from  the 
castle  of  Lochleven.  wliere  she  had  been  a  pris- 
oner, and  immediately  revoked  €he  abdication 
which  she  had  been  compelled  to  make  in  favor 
of  her  infant  son,  James  VI  (later  James  I  of 
England).  An  army  of  6000  men,  commanded 
by  Argyle,  collected  about  her,  but  she  was  un- 
able to  take  Dunbar  Castle  and  so  marched  in 
the  direction  of  Diunba'rton.  At  Lengside  Mur- 
ray, with  4500  men,  stopped  the  army  of  Mary 
and  defeated  it  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Mary  fled  to  England  after  the  battle,  crossing 
the  border  on  May  16,  1568.  In  England  she 
was  kept  a  prisoner  until  her  execution,  in  1587. 

LANOSON,  mog'sdn'.  The  caoital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Tonglcing,  French 
Indo-China,  situated  about  80  miles  northeast 
of  Hanoi,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail 
(Map:  Burma,  E  2).  It  is  divided  into  two 
parte;  one  contains  the-strong  citadel,  and  the 
other  the  commercial  and  residential  to\™.  It 
is  a  station  on  the  railway  line  from  Hanoi  to 
Yunanfu,  China,  which  was  completed  in  KHM. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  in  1889. 

IiANG^TAFF,  Latjitcelot,  Esq.  See  Ibvino, 

WA8ni\GT0N. 

LANGS^ON,  John  Mercer  (I82fl-97).  An 
American  educator.  Imrn  in  Louisa  Co..  Vn.  He 
was  born  in  slavery,  the  eon  of  a  white  man, 
Ralph  Quarles,  by  a  negro  slave,  but  was  eman- 


cipated when  he  was  six  years  old.  "Bs  wu 
reared  by  Col.  William  D.  Gooch  as  a  member 
of  his  own  family  and  for  several  years  did  not 
know  of  his  n^ro  blood.  He  graduated  at 
Oberlin  College  in  1849  and  from  the  theological 
department  there  in  1853.  In  1854  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio,  where  for  the  next 
13  years  he  practiced  his  profession  and  held 
several  town  offices.  In  1860  he  became  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Howard  University,  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  law  department,  and  in  1873  became 
vice  president  of  the  university.  In  1871  he  had 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  health 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  1871  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  District.  He  was  United 
States  Minister  and  Consul  Gieneral  in  Haiti 
from  1877  to  1885  and  upon  his  return  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Col- 
l^ate  Institute  in  Petersburg.  Elected  from 
Virginia  to  the  National  Houbc  of  Representa- 
tives in  1888,  he  was  not  seated  till  two  years 
later,  after  a  contest.  He  published  a  volume  of 
addresses,  Freedom  and  Citieenahip  (1883). 

LANCKTON,  Stephen  (  T-I228).  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  from  1207  to  1228.  Langton  was 
undoubtedly  an  Englishman,  but  he  received  the 
chief  part  of  his  education  in  Paris.  After  Inno- 
cent III  became  Pope,  he  summoned  Langton  to 
Rome  and  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1206.  In  1205 
there  had  been  a  disputed  election  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  whole  matter  was  taken  on 
appeal  to  Rome.  Innocent  compelled  the  16 
monks  of  Christ  Church,  who  represented  the 
cathedral  chapter  at  Rome,  to  elect  Stephen 
Langton,  and  the  Pope  consecrated  him  at 
Viterbo  on  June  17,  1207.  His  appointment, 
nevertheless,  was  resisted  by  King  John,  who 
threatened  to  outlaw  any  one  who  would  dare 
to  acknowledge  Stephen  as  Archbishop.  For  six 
years  Langton  was  excluded  from  the  see,  to 
which  he  was  only  admitted  in  1213.  (See 
John.)  The  reconciliation  of  1213  was  but 
temporary.  In  the  conflict  of  John  with  his 
barons  Langton  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
latter;  and  it  was  he  who,  at  the  Council  of  St. 
Albans  in  1213,  produced  the  old  charter  of 
liberties  of  Henry  I,  upon  which  the  Magna 
Charta  was  based,  of  whieh  latter  document 
he  was  the  first  of  the  subscribing  witnesses. 
When  the  Pope,  acting  on  the  representation  of 
John  and  espousing  his  cause  as  tnat  of  a  vassal 
,of  the  holy  see,  excommunicated  the  barons, 
Langton  refused  to  publish  the  excommunication 
and  was  in  consequence  suspended  from  his 
functions  in  1215.  He  was  restored,  probably 
two  years  later ;  and  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  III  he  was  reinstated  (1218)  in  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  from  which  time  he  occupied 
himself  with  attempts  at  reform,  both  iii  church 
and  state,  till .  his  death,  which  took  place 
July  9,  1228.  Langton  was  a  learned  and  able 
writer;  but  most  of  his  writings  are  lost,  and 
the  chief  trace  which  he  has  left  in  sacred 
literature  is  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chap- 
ters. Consult:  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  vol.  ii  (London,  1862} ;  William 
Stubbs,  Historical  Introduction  to  the  RotU 
Series  (London,  1002) ;  Davis,  England  under 
the  Tformant  and  Angevins  (New  York,  1905). 

LANOTBT,  Mbb.  Lillie  (1832-1020).  An 
English  actress,  bom  at  Le  Breton,  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  She  was 
married  in  1874  to  Edward  Langtry,  and,  as  the 
"Jersey  Lily."  was  noted  for  her  beauty  in 
English  society  before  she  began  her  career  upon. 
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the  stage.  Her  d^but  before  the  London  public 
(December,  1881)  was  at  the  Haymarket  Thea- 
tre in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  The  following 
autumn  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  Amer- 
ica, with  a  popular  success  which  was  repeated 
subsequently,  though  the  critics  generally  con- 
demned her  iiiterpretationB  of  rOles  such  as  Pau- 
line in  the  Lady  of  Lyona  or  Rosalind  in  A*  You 
hike  It.  Mr.  Langti7  died  in  1807,  and  in  1899 
she  was  married  to  Sir  Hugo  Gerald  de  Bathe, 
Bart.  In  1903  she  starred  in  America  in  The 
Croestcaya,  written  by  her  in  collaboration  with 
J.  Hartley  Manners.  She  returned  to  America 
in  1906  and  again  in  1012,  appearing  in 
vaudeville, 

LANeUAOE  (OF.,  Fr.  language,  from  Lat. 
lingua,  tongue,  language,  OLat.  dingua,  tonguet 
connected  with  Goth,  tungo,  OHG.  zunga,  Ger. 
Zunge,  AS.  tung€,''Eng.  tongue).  In  iu  Bcien- 
tiflc  meaning,  a  system  of  symbols  employed  to 
communicate  thoughts  and  feelings.  Sounds, 
signs,  bodily  attitudes,  or  gestures  may  form 
the  material  of  a  language,  if  they  arc  used  with 
the  intent  to  communicate  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. Indeed,  there  are  in  existence  several 
highly  complex  languages  in  which  gestures  are 
employed  as  symbols  (see  Gmtubk,  Gesture 
LargUaob),  although  the  paramount  form  of 
language  is  articulate  speech.  The  scientific 
study  of  language  is  concerned  with  (1)  the 
structure  and  history  of  langtwges,  or  philology 
(q.v.),  (2)  the  physical  basis  of  vocalization,  or 

Ethonetics  (ci.v. ),  and  (3)  the  psychology  of 
anguage.  Both  philology  and  phonetics  are, 
it  will  be  observed,  limitSj  to  articulate  speech ; 
psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  Onds  its  subject 
matter  in  all  forms  of  language,  although  speech 
is  by  far  the  most  important. 

Psychologically  language  is  regarded  as  a 
product  of  the  collective  or  social  mind.  By 
comparing  the  languages  of  human  society  at 
various  levels  of  human  evolution,  we  may 
thus  expect  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  course 
of  mental  development  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  Rightly  to  interpret  the  results  of  such  a 
comparison,  however,  we  must  assume  that 
thought  and  language  developed  side  by  side. 
Thought,  it  is  true,  la  in  our  own  case  possible 
without  language;  psychological  experiments 
have  shown  that  thought  and  reasoning  may 
go  on  in  terms  of  kiniestbetic  sensations  of  the 
vocal  organs,  of  bodily  attitudes,  and  of  visual 
and  auditory  images;  in  such  cases  these  men- 
tal processes  themselves  become  the  symbols 
which  carry  the  meaning  of  the  thought.  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  language 
supervened  upon,  or  took  the  place  of,  any 
previous  system  of  symbols.  Rather  must  we 
suppose  that  language  and  reasoning  are  two 
aspects  of  the  same  phase  of ,  mental  develop- 
ment, and  that  each  implies  the  other.  Evi- 
dence for  this  assumption  is  gained  from  a  study 
of  the  vocal  utterances  of  animals  and  from  the 
development  of  language  in  the  child.  The 
primitive  sounds  in  animals  are  cries  of  pain 
and  rage  and  result  from  movements  which 
express  emotion  (see  GxPBESsn'E  Movements)  ; 
all  vocal  utterances  in  animals  may  be  regarded 
as  having  dc\'eloped  from  these  primitive  sounds. 
Some  birds,  to  be  sure,  imitate  sounds,  and 
parrots  even  articulate;  but  there  is  no  shred  of 
evidence  that  the  imitation  is  other  than  in- 
stinctive. Again,  the  efforts  made  to  find  evi- 
dence of  a  conscious  use  of  expressive  sonnds 
in  the  apes  have  thus  far  ended  in  failure. 


Finally,  animal  psychologists  are  universally  of 
the  opinion  that  animals  have  no  free  ideas. 
The  old  conundrum — Why  don't  the  aiumals 
talk?  Because  they  have  nothing  to  say — 
contains  a  sound  psychology ;  if  the  animals 
thought,  they  would  talk;  since  they  do  not 
talk,  they  do  not  either  think.  Similarly,  the 
first  cries  of  the  child  are  cries  of  pain,  angor, 
hunger,  discomfort,  and  the  like,  which  are 
again  to  be  classed  as  sounds  resulting  from 
expressive  movements.  At  a  later  stage  of  de- 
velopment appears  the  childish  babble,  a  con- 
tinued reiteration  of  nonsense  sounds,  of  which 
many  ihte'rprctations  have  been  given.  It  has 
been  urged  most  frequently  that  these  sounds 
are  the  result  of  imitation;  but  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  regard  them  as  "echo"  gestures 
and  "echo"  speech,  i.e.,  as  reflex  expressions  of 
emotion  aroused  by  the  sight  of  the  same  ex- 

firession  of  the  same  emotion  in  others.  Finally, 
t.  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  the  child  in  the  babble  stage  in- 
vents words.  Indeed,  the  most  careful  studies 
indicate  that  there  is  no  conscious  imitation  or 
invention  of  words  by  the  child  until  speech 
has  been  acquired.  Since,  then,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  development  of  language  and 
of  thought  go  hand  in  hand,  a  comparative 
study  of  language  from  the  psychological  point 
of  view  promises  the  solution  of  two  problema 
of  especial  interest — that  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, which  marks  ai^epoch  in  mental  develop- 
ment, and  that  of  the  growth  of  language,  which 
underlies  the  growth  of  thought. 

The  Origin  of  Language.  The  problem  of 
Ihe  origin  of  language  was,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  most  important 
problem  of  what  was  commonty  called  the  phi- 
losophy of  language.  Wliile  the  metaphj-sical 
discussions  of  this  period  included  the  possi- 
bility of  a  natural  origin  and  development  of 
language,  it  was  generally  held  that  speech  is 
either  the  product  of  divine  ordinance,  a  miracle, 
as  was,  e.g.,  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the 
tower  of  Babel,  or  that  it  is  the  invention  of 
man,  that  its  origin  was  a  matter  of  social  con- 
venience. Neither  of  these  views,  however,  is 
scientific,  neither  offers  a  true  explanation,  and 
bo^  have  long  since  been  given  up.  I'hc  theory 
of  evolution  revived  the  view  of  language  as  a 
product  of  natural  origin  and  development.  The 
first  hypothesis  proposed  is  the  imitation  theory 
(derisively  called  by  its  opponents  the  "moo- 
moo"  theory).  It  was  assumed  by  the  Stoics 
(with  whom  the  theory  originated)  that  the 
first  words  were  imitative  of  natural  sounds, 
e.g.,  words  like  hin,  huxs,  and  roar.  Thqr 
believed,  however,  that  other  words  arose 
through  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
analogy  and  opposition.  In  more  modern  times 
this  principle  of  onomatopteia  was  supplemented 
by  the  theory  that  the  feeling  aroused  by  the 
word  accorded  witli  the  feeling  aroused  by 
perception  of  the  object.  The  strength  of  the 
theory  lies  in  its  original  contention  rather 
than  in  its  logical  additions;  hut  it  offers  diffi- 
culties which  make  its  acceptance  impossible. 
In  the  first  place,  not  only  are  the  imitative 
words  in  any  language  too  few  in  number  to 
satisfy  the  theory,  but  there  are  also  fewer 
words  of  this  character  in  primitive  languages 
than  in  modern.  Furthermore,  many  onomato- 
poetic  words  in  modern  languages  are  derived 
from  non-onomattqjoetic;  as,  e.g.,  "thunder." 
which  comes  from  the  root  "tan,   meaning  'to 
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stretch,'  Again,  imitation  of  natural  sounda 
before  man  had  learned  to  speak  is  inconceiv- 
able; he  would  neither  know  that  he  could  pro- 
duce sounds,  nor  would  he  be  able  to  make  the 
necessary  nervous  and  muscular  codrdinations. 
According  to  a  second  hypothesis,  known  as  the 
interjection  tlieorj  (natural-sound  theory,  "pooh- 
pooh"  theory ) ,  the  first  words  are  interjections 
or  exclamations.  The  perception  of  an  object 
arouses  an  emotion  which  tinos  its  expression  in 
a  sound,  and  this  sound  becomes  associated  to 
the  object.  There  are  many  variations  of  the 
theory,  and  the  principal  arguments  in  its  be- 
half are  taken  from  the  interpretations  of  the 
child's  babble  before  he  learns  to  speak.  While 
it  avoids  one  of  the  objections  to  the  imitation 
theory,  in  that  interjections  are  natural  sounds 
and  may  originate  in  reflexes,  it  is  still  open  to 
the  objection  that  there  arc  not  in  any  language 
enough  interjections  to  render  the  hypothesis 
tenable.  Moreover,  even  if  it  should  be  granted 
that  the  babble  of  infahts  is  of  an  interjectional 
character,  this  phenomenon  is  still  not  primi- 
tive, but  corresponds  to  a  stage  in  the  maturing 
of  an  inherited  speech  mechanism.  A  third 
theory,  as  deflniteiy  psychological  as  the  two 
former  are  logical,  may  be  called  the  gesture- 
speech  theory.  The  origin  of  language  is  traced, 
not  to  the  utterance  of  particular  sounds  at  a 
particular  time,  but  to  the  expressive  move- 
ments which  are  shared  by  man  with  the  ani- 
mals. The  impulse  to  communicate,  a  deter- 
mining tendency  (q.v.)  which  distinguishes 
language  from  expressive  movements,  arises 
through  social  imitation  of  expression  and 
through  the  sympathetic  feelings  awakened  by 
social  intercourse.  It  is,  then,  but  a  step  from 
expressive  movements  to  gesture,  which  is  psy- 
chologically the  first  language;  and  the  "origin" 
of  speech  is  bound  up  with  the  origin  of  gesture 
language.  Certain  mimic  gestures  which  in- 
volved the  muscles  of  face,  mouth,  and  tongue 
were  accompanied  by  sound.  At  first  the  sound 
was  the  incidental,  meaningless  accompaniment 
of  the  gesture.  Eventually  it  derived  a  meaning 
from  other  concomitant  gestures;  and  only  grad- 
ually, under  the  influence  ot  continued  social 
intercourse,  did  it  manifest  its  superiority  to 
gesture  and  acquire  its  independence.  It  may  be 
said,  in  the  large,  that  the  word  heard  has 
never  had  any  other  than  a  derivative  and 
symbolic  meaning,  and  that  the  self-sufiicicncy 
of  the  word-gesture,  combined  sound  and  move- 
ment, is  the  origin  of  language. 

The  Growth  of  Language.  The  growth  of 
language  consists  not  only  in  the  additioa  of 
new  symbols  to  old,  but  also  in  permutations 
of  the  old.  Moreover,  a  symbol  may  gradually 
change  its  meaning.  Tbese  two  modiflcations 
are,  as  a  rule,  independent  of  each  other;  and 
while  the  former  is  of  psychological  interest, 
it  is  in  the  «tudy  and  interpretation  of  the 
course  of  semantic  change,  or  change  in  mean- 
ing, that  tlftlaws  governing  the  growth  of  mind 
are  revealM.  The  general  law  of  development 
is  that  thought  tends  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  For  example,  a  word  that  -  designates 
a  perceptive  process  like  smell  or  taste,  which  has 
a  meaning  more  or  less  abstract,  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  name  of  a  substance  that  could 
i>e  smelled  or  tasted.  Thus,  Ger.  riechen,  smell, 
is  ultimately  the  same  with  raucken,  smoke;  and 
Eng.  smell  is  connected  with  tmoulder,  and  with 
Dan.  amul,  dust.  The  Lat.  mpio,  to  taste, 
aapor,  taste,  are  connected  with  tapa,  must, 


sapo,  soap,  Mebum,  tallow,  i.e.,  with  names  of 
substances  that  are  readily  diluted  or  liquefied. 
A  further  stage  of  the  same  process  is  illus- 
trated by  Eng.  feel,  Ger.  fuhlen,  which  at  first 
meant  'to  touch';  of.  Lat  palma,  Eng.  palm  of 
the  hand.  Not  imtil  the  eighteenth  century 
were  the  words  reserved  for  the  affective  or 
"subjective"  side  of  mind,  and  even  now  the 
shift  of  meaning  is  by  no  means  complete. 

Finally,  it  should  be  said  that,  in  addition  to 
the  problems  discussed  above,  psychology  has 
the  more  immediate  problem  of  describing  the 
mental  processes  involved  in  communication  and 
thought  at  every  stage  of  their  development. 
Briefly  it  is  found  that  words  themselves  are 
represented  in  consciousness  by  auditory,  visual, 
and  artfculatory  perceptions  and  ideas;  that 
their  meanings  are  at  first  represented  in  per- 
ceptions and  ideas  by  a  contextual  fringe  of 
supplementary  images,  while  later  this  context 
.may  lapse  from  consciousness  and  a  noncon- 
Rcious,  nervous  set  or  attitude  may  take  its 
place;  and  lastly,  that  the  explanation  of  the 
change  in  meaning  as  thought  develops  is  to 
be  found  ir-  terms  of  awociative  and  determin- 
ing tendencies. 
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LAHOTTAeE,  ITnivkbsal.    See  UinvtsaAL 

liANeUAGE.   

lANOUAQE  OF  SXOWBBS.  See  Flowkbs, 

Lanouaqe  of. 

LANaUED,  langd  (from  Fr.  langue,  tongue). 
In  heraldry  (q.v.),  a  term  used  for  the  tongue  of 
a  beast  or  bird  when  that  differs  in  tincture 
from  the  animal's  body.  It  la  then  said  to  be 
langued  of  that  color. 

ItANOUEDOC,  iaNg-d6k'  (OF.,  from  langue, 
language  +  de,  of  +  Prov.  oc,  yes,  from  Lat. 
hoc,  this,  the  Provencal  equivalent  of  OF.  oui, 
ml,  Fr.  out,  yes,  from  Lat.  hoc  illud,  this  (is) 
that,  whence  the  Old  French  language  was 
termed  Langue  d'oui,  Langue  d'oil).  A  name 
given  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  down  to 
the  French  Revolution  to  a  province  in  the 
south  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Auveigne  and  Lyonnais,  on  the  east  by  the  river 
Rhone,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  counties  of  Foix  and  Roussillon,  and  on  the, 
west  by  Gascony  and  Guienne.  The  region  is 
traversed  through  its  whole  length,  from  the 
northeast  to  southwest,  by  the  Cfivennes  (q.v.). 
Languedoc  included  what  are  now  the  depart- 
ments of  Lozfere,  Gard,  Aude,  Hfirault,  Tarn  and 
part  of  Hante'Loire,  Ardtehe,  Haute-Garonne, 
Tam-et-Garonne,  Arifege  and  Pyreneee-Orientales. 
The  capital  of  Languedoc  was  Toulouse.  The 
counts  of  Toulouse,  whose  history  is  connected 
with  the  Albigensian  troubles,  ruled  over 
Languedoc,  which  was  reunited  with  the  French 
crown  in  1271.  Consult  De  Vic  and  Vaissite, 
Histoire  g&n6rale  de  la  province  de  Languedoc 
avec  dee  notea  et  les  piScee  justificative*,  vols, 
i-xvi  (Toulouse,  1872-1W4),  and  J.  Tissier, 
"Les  sources  de  I'histoire  de  Languedoe  d'aprte 
les  inventaires  des  archives  narbonnaiBes,  in 
CommMsion  ArcMologique  de  Jfarbotine,  Bulle- 
tin, vol.  xi  (Narbonne,  1011). 

LANQUET,  liN'gft',  Hubebt  (1518-81).  A 
French  Huguenot  writer  and  diplomat,  born  at 
Vitteaux.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Poi- 
tiers from  1636  to  1539,  then  at  the  universities 
of  Bologna  and  Padua.  In  1S49,  through  the 
influence  of  Melanchthon,  be  became  a  Protes- 
tant. He  traveled  extensively  through  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Sweden.  In  1559  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Augustus  I,  whom  he  represented  at  the  court 
of  France  almost  continuously  from  1561  to 
1572.  At  the  time  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  he  was  in  France  and  had 
difficulty  in  escaping.  He  withdrew  to  the 
NetherlantU  during  tne  latter  part  of  his  life. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  adviser  to  William 
the  Silent  of  Ei^^land.  Sis  interesting,  valuable, 
and  voluminous  correspondence  throws  much 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  work  by  which  Languet  is  beet  known,  but 
the  authorship  of  which  is  disputed,  is  VindicitE 
contra  Tyrannoa,  sive  de  Principie  in  Populum 
Populique  in  Principem  Legitima  Poteatate, 
Stephana  Junio  Bruto  Celta  Auctore  (c.ld79). 

LANGUB,  Ifin-gGSr'.  A  monkey  of  the  Ori- 
ental genus  Pygathria  or  8emnopiihecu$.  This 
name  is  given  in  northern  India,  where  these 
monkeys  are  most  typical  and  familiar.  In 
Ceylon  they  are  called  wanderoos,  and  in  Ma- 
layan countries  lutongs.  Over  50  species  and 
subspecies  are  diiferentiated,  ranging  from  the 
Indus  and  even  Titiet  as  far  south  as  Borneo 
and  Java.  All  are  of  comparatively  large  size, 
with  deader,  loose  bodies,  the  hind  limbs  longer 
tiian  the  fore,  the  tail  very  long  and  o^en 


tufted,  eyebrows  bristly,  and  no  cheek  pouches. 
This  last  feature  seems  to  be  correlated  with 
the  fact  that  the  stomach  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  pouches  or  sacs,  much  like  that  of  a 
ruminant.  This  accords  with  their  prevailing 
diet  of  leaves  and  green  shoots,  although  in  cul- 


nara  ov  jl  uMoim. 
Compve  iUnstntioa  onder  Momxr. 

tivated  districts  they  feed  greedily  upon  grain 
and  vegetables.    The  habita  of  few  ^eeiea  are 

well  known. 

Eanuman,  Sacred,  or  EntelluB  Monkey. 
The  typical  and  most  familiar  of  these  monkeys 
is  the  hanuman  {Pygathrix  enteUue),  to  which 
the  native  name  laogur  originally  applied.  Its 
proper  home  is  in  the  northern  half  of  penin- 
sular India — the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and 
thence  to  Bombay.  The  body  is  about  2  feet 
long  and  the  tail  about  three  feet,  so  that  the 
total  length  is  nearly  5  feet.  (See  Plate  of 
Mo.NKEYS  OP  THE  Old  Wobld.)  The  movements 
are  not  quick  and  restless,  as  in  most  monkeys, 
but  rather  slow  and  sedate;  yet  it  is  able  to 
make  prodigious  leaps,  and  fatal  fights  some- 
times happen  when  two  troops  meet  and  quarrel 
over  proprietary  rights  in  feeding  grounds  or 
seek  to  capture  one  another's  females.  This  mon- 
key is  held  in  superstitious  revM^nce  by  the 
northern  Hindus;  it  is  often  to  be  seen  exhibit- 
ing impudent  familiarity  in  the  precincts  of 
temples;  indeed,  temples  are  often  specially 
dedicated  to  it,  and  hospitals  are  erected  for 
its  reception  when  sick  or  wounded.   The  Hindu 

Eeasant,  when  his  garden  is  plundered  or  bis 
ouse  robbed  by  f^^Mps  of  them,  fears,  as  an  act 
of  sacril^,  to  drive  them  away,  but  be  is 
grateful  to  any  one  else  who  wiU  do  so,  and 
the  veneration  is  steadily  weakening  as  Euro- 
pean influence  spreads.  (See  Haxuhan.) 
These  monkeys  are  of  great  assistance  to  the 
tiger  hunters.  Blanford  describes  how,  safely 
ensconced  in  a  lofty  tree,  or  jumping  from  one 
tree  to  another  as  the  tiger  moves,  the  monkey, 
by  gesture  and  cry — a  guttural  nolAvery  differ- 
ent from  its  ordinanr  joyous  and  often  musical 
whoop — points  out  toe  positira  of  his  enemy  in 
the  thickets  or  grass  boieatii,  seeming  to  recog- 
nize the  hunter  as  an  ally  to  be  asaisted  in  a 
warfare  against  a  common  foe.  The  familiar 
ways  and  easily  studied  habits  of  these  sacred 
monkeys  have  been  well  detailed  in  Eapling, 
Beaat  and  Man  in  India  (London,  1891). 

A  very  closely  related  species  of  laogur 
{Pygathrix  echistacea)  dwells  in  the  Himalayas, 
between  6000  and  12,000  feet  of  elevation,  ud 
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is  often  seen  dashing  about  among  snow-laden 
branches.  They  gather  into  large  troops  in  the 
autumn  and  then  become  a  nuisance  to  hunters 
by  alarming  the  game  as  soon  as  they  catch 
sight  of  a  man  with  a  gun.  Another  species 
{Pi/gathrim  lania)  inhabits  the  still  higher 
ranges  of  Tibet.  In  southern  India  and  Ceylon 
several  species  exist  in  large  numbers  and  are 
so  bold  and  familiar  about  the  villages  that 
were  they  not  harmless  they  might  be  a  serious 
menace  to  the  people.  These  are  often  called 
waaderoos  (q.T.)  indiscriminately  and  are  all 
held  more  or  less  sacred  by  the  Hindus. 

Other  Langurs.  The  foregoing  species  form 
a  group  agreeing  in  the  fact  tnat  the  hair  upon 
the  forehead  radiates  forward  from  a  central 
point.  The  negro  monkey,  or  budeng  (Pygathrix 
aurata,  or  maurus),  is  a  well-known  type  of  a 
^oup  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
jecting hairs  of  the  forehead  radiate  from  two 
points.  When  adult,  this  monkey,  which  is 
common  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  is  fully  black,  but  its  young  are  of  a 
light  sandy  hue.  A  closely  related  species  is 
rust  red  all  its  life.  The  Malay  name  for  all 
this  kind  of  monkeys  is  lutong,  of  which  various 
other  species  are  known,  including  a  crested 
one  of  curiously  variable  coloring.  Another 
large  group  of  langurs  is  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  the  hair  of  the  crown  is  directed 
backward  with  no  sign  of  parting,  instead  of 
radiating  from  one  or  more  points  on  the  fore- 
head.  A  common  example  is  the  Nilgiri  langur 
{Pygathria  johni)  of  the  forested  hills  of  south- 
ern India,  which  is  becoming  rare  because  con- 
stantly hunted  by  the  natives  for  the  sale  of  its 
beautiful  skin  and  also  for  food.  The  purple- 
faced  monkey  of  Ceylon  is  an  allied  species — a 
small,  active,  intelligent  creature,  a  great  favo- 
rite in  captivity  for  its  gentleness  and  cleanly 
ways.  Several  other  species  of  India,  Assam, 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula  are  called  leaf  mon- 
keys by  the  English  colonists,  and  along  the 
coast  of  Cochin-China  is  to  be  found  the  brightly 
colored  douc  {Pygathriw  nemmta),  which  is  very 
little  known. 

Bibliography.  Tennent,  Ceylon  (London, 
1859);  Jerdon,  MammaU  of  India  (ib.,  1874); 
Blanford,  Fauna  of  British  India:  Mammals 
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LANGWEBTH  VON  SIMMEBN,  lang'vfirt 
f6n  zlm'mgrn,  Heinbich,  Babox  (1833-  ). 
A  German  politician  and  author,  born  in  Han- 
over. From  1858  to  1861  in  the  government 
service  of  his  native  country,  he  was  very  active, 
after  the  annexation  of  Hanover  in  1866,  in  the 
Interest  of  the  German-Hanoverian  faction  and 
endeavored  to  accentuate  its  German  patriotism, 
first  by  his  contributions  to  the  public  press  and 
from  1880  to  1890  as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag. 
A  partial  list  of  his  publications  includes:  FUr 
Oesterreich  (18C6)  ;  Von  1806  bis  1866:  Zur 
Vwgeschickte  des  neuen  deutschen  Reichs 
(  1872)  ;  Die  deutsch-hannoversche  Partei  ( 1885)  ; 
AvB  meinem  Leben  (1898);  England  in  8Ud- 
afrika  (1902);  Deutschtum  und  Anglophobie 
( 1003-04) ;  Der  englisohe  Nationalcharakter 
(1006);  Aus  Krieg  und  Frieden  (1906). 

LANIABD,  Ifin'yard  ( formerly  lannier,  lanier, 
from  OF.  laniere,  Ft.  lani^re,  throng,  cord  for  a 
lanner,  from  OF.,  Fr.  lanier,  sort  of  hawk,  from 


Lat.  laniariut,  rdating  to  a  butcher,  from  lamus, 
butcher,  from  laniare,  to  rend;  influenced  in 
popular  etymology  by  Eng.  yard).  A  small  rope 
used  for  joining  two  objects,  especially  the 
joining  of  a  large  rope  to  some  permanent  ftx- 
ture,  as  the  laniards  of  a  ship's  rigging,  which 
are  ropes  reeving  through  dead  eyes  to  form  a 
purchase  or  tackle  which  Iceeps  the  heav;^  shrouda 
and  stays  taut  and  yet  furnishes  sufficient  elas- 
ticity to  prevent  straining  them. 

LANIABD   KNOT.     See   KNomira  AifD 
Spucino.  ^ 

IiANIES,  I&-ner',  or  LANljlBE,  NiCBOUS 
(1588-1666).  An  English  musician,  dwended 
from  a  French  family  whose  members  had  for 
several  generations  been  musicians  of  the  royal 
household  in  England.  By  1604  Nicholas  was 
a  member  of  the  court  musicians,  and  his  for- 
tune was  thereafter  identified  with  that  of 
Charles  I  and  James  I.  Under  both  monarchs 
he  held  the  post  of  master  of  the  King's  music. 
He  wrote  the  music  for  a  number  of  masques  , 
(notably  Lovers  Made  Men,  by  Ben  Jonson) 
and  in  them  introduced  the  stylo  recittttivo  for 
the  first  time  in  England.  In  addition  to  being 
a  composer,  Lanier  was  a  singer  and  a  flutist 
of  ability  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
masques  for  which  he  had  composed  the  music. 
As  a  painter  and. a  collector  of  works  of  art  he 
was  well  known,  and  in  1625  Charles  I  sent  him 
to  Italy  to  collect  pictures  and  statues,  some  of 
which  (e.g.,  Mantegna's  "Triumph  of  CKsar") 
are  now  at  Hampton  Court.  Portraits  of  Lanier 
were  painted  by  Van  Dyck,  Jan  Livens,  Isaac 
Oliver,  and  by  himself.  His  music  can  be  found 
in :  Select  Musicate  Ayres  and  Dialogues  ( 1653) ; 
The  Musical  Companion  (1667);  The  Treasury 
of  Music  J1G6Q) ;  etc.    Lanier  died  in  London. 

T.ATJTP.P.,  SlUNEiT  (1842-81).  An  American 
musician  and  poet,  born  at  Macon,  Ga.,  Feb.  3, 
1842.  He  died  at  Lynn,  N.  C.  Sept.  7,  1881. 
He  was  of  Huguenot  stock  and  inherited  great 
musical  ability.  His  education  was  obtained 
at  Oglethorpe  College,  Georgia,  where  he  gradu- 
ated and  served  as  tutor  for  one  year  before  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army.  His  main  experi- 
ences during  the  war  were  connected  with 
blockade  running,  but  he  was  much  exposed  to 
physical  hardships  and  suffered  imprisonment 
for  several  months,  with  the  result  that  he 
developed  consumption.  Immediately  after  the 
war  he  went  to  Alabama,  where  he  was  a  clerk 
in  a  shop  and  a  teacher;  but  his  bad  health 
forced  him  to  return  to  Macon,  where  he  stud- 
ied and  practiced  law  with  his  father  until  1873. 
Then  his  two  dominant  passions,  poetry  and 
music,  overmastered  him,  and  he  decided  to  give 
hia  life  to  tliera.  He  had  previously  publisUed 
( 1867 )  a  rather  crude  romance  entitled  Tiger 
Lilies,  but  its  want  of  success  had  not  discour- 
aged him.  He  went  to  Baltimore  and  obtained 
a  position  as  first  flute  in  the  Peabody  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  he  also  saw  something  of  musical 
life  in  New  York,  his  ability,  especially  for 
the  flute,  being  everywhere  recognized.  His 
litojrary  ability  was  encouraged  by  friends  like 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  in  1876  he  was  invited  to 
write  a  poem  for  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
A  year  later  a  volume  of  his  poems  appeared. 
In  1879  he  was  made  lecturer  on  English  litera- 
ture at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he 
delivered  courses  afterward  published  as  The 
Science  of  English  Terse  (1880)  and  The  Eng- 
lish yovel  (1883).  Throughout  these  years 
his  strength  had  been  steadily  waning,  and  bet 
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bad  frequently  been  obliged  to  seek  health  in 
Florida  and  other  favorable  regions.   It  was  on 
such  a  visit  to  North  Carolina  that  he  finally 
succumbed.    Considering  the  short  time  he  de- 
voted entirely  to  literature  and  the  unfavorable 
conditions  under  which  he  worited,  his  achieve- 
ment was  as  remarkable  as  that  of  any  other 
American  of  his  generation.    Besides  the  books 
already  named,  he  adapted  Froiaaart,  Percy,  and 
the  Mabinogion  to  youthful  readers,  wrote  a 
guidebook  to  Florida,  and  did  other  miscel- 
Taneoua  work  which  has  recently  been  gathered 
and  put  in  permanent  form.    It  la  difficult  to 
say  whether  Lanier's  geniuB  was  greater  for 
music  than  for  poetry.    In  his  poems  and  in 
bis  writings  about  poetry  the  element  of  music 
is  everywhere  and  in  The  Science  of  English 
Verse  rather  tends  to  make  less  useful  and  per- 
haps less  trustworthy  a  remarkably  subtle  and 
stimulating  book,  which  is  nevertheless  of  dis- 
tinctly greater  value  tlian  the  lectures  on  the 
English  novel.    In  his  other  prose  works,  espe- 
cially in  the  Letters,  Lanier  makes  the  appeal 
to  chosen  readers  that  we  always  expect  from 
the  prose  of  a  genuine  poet.    And  this  Lanier 
was,  even  if  the  quality  of  his  work  was  not  in- 
frequently injuT«i  by  a  straining  after  effect. 
No  American  since   Poe  has  been  so  fully 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  beauty  in  art.  Lanier 
added  an  ethical  element  foreign  to  Poe,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  here  again  there  is  not  a 
lack  of  that  fusion  of  powers  and  qualities  that 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  perfect  poetry. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Lanier 
must  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  American 
poets  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   Among  his  best-known  poems  may  be 
mentioned:  "Com";  "The  Song  of  the  Chatta-. 
hoochee";  "The  Marshes  of  Glynn";  the  cantata 
sung  at  the  Centennial.    His  interesting  letters 
have  also  been  published,  as  well  as  his  complete 
poems,  edited  by  his  widow,  Mary  Day  Lanier, 
with  a  memoir  by  William  Haves  Ward  (New 
York,  1881,   1884,  1906),  containing  a  bibli- 
ography.  His  Shakespeare  and  his  Forerannera 
was  published   in   New  York    (1002).  Good 
selections  from  his  prrae  and  verse  appeared  in 
the  Lanier  Book  (New  York,  1004).  Consult 
Mims,  Sidney  Lanier  (Boston,  1905). 

ULNZVIUU,  la-nlv^-Qm.    See  Lanutiuh. 

LANJUINAIS,  IftN'zhwi'nd',  Jean  Denis, 
Count  ue  (1753-1827).  A  French  statesman 
and  publicist,  bom  at  Rennes.  He  made  an 
early  success  at  the  bar  of  Rennes  and  in  1775 
l}«came  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  uni- 
versity there.  In  1789  he  wag  chosen  deputy  to 
the  StatM-General.  He  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  advanced  members  of  the  party 
that  desired  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
France,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Breton  Club  which  later  developed  into  the 
Feuillants  and  Jacobins.  In  June,  1700,  Lan- 
juinais  demanded  the  abolition  of  all  titles,  and 
in  May,  1791,  the  admission  of  negroes  to  all 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  was  returned  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1791;  but 
the  radical  reform  movement,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  loader,  was  now  getting  beyond  his  con- 
trot,  and  this  gave  the  color  of  reaction  to  his 
rfile  in  the  new  Assembly.  In  the  Convention 
he  acted  with  the  Girondists  and  protested  with 
vehemence  against  the  act  of  accusation  of  the 
King,  against  the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  judge 
him,  and  against  tlie  forms  employed,  yet  at 


the  last  voted  with  those  who  found  the  King 
guilty  under  the  accusation;  but  he  voted  for 
banishment  as  the  last  means  to  save  the  Kii^a 
life.     He  was  eventually  proscribed  and  his 
arrest  ordered,  but  he  escaped  and  concealed 
himself  at   Rennes  until   the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre.   In  1796  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  and  in  1800  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  where  he  opposed  Bona- 
parte's monarchial  schemes.    In  1808  he  was 
created  Count,  however,  and  a  member  of  the 
historical  section  of  the  Institute.    He  favored 
the  deposition  of  Napoleon  and  was  created  a 
peer   at   the   First   Restoration.     During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  became  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  but  on  the  Second  Restoration 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
was  a  stanch  advocate  of  constitutionaliBm 
against  reaction  and  clericalism.    He  was  a 
member  of  the  tribunal  which  tried  Marshal 
Ney  and  one  of  the  17  who  voted  for  exile.  He 
died  in  Paris,  Jan.  13,  1827.    His  political, 
legal,  and  historical  worlcs  were  collected  and 
published  in  four  volumes  (Paris,  1832),  with  A 
life  by  his  son.   These  include:  Constitutions  de 
la  nation  franoaise  (1815)  and  De  I'organiaaiion 
mu»(0ipale  en  France  (1821). — His  second  son. 
ViCTOB  Ambbose,  Vicohte  db  Lasjuinais.  waa 
born  in  Paris  in  1802,  studied  law,  and  in  1837- 
48  Avaa  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  1848  he  waa  elected  to  the  Constituent  Aa- 
B)*mbly  and  subsequently  to  the  IiC^islative  body. 
He  was  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture 
from  June  to  Octolier,  1849,  resigning,  however, 
to  become  a  member  of  the  opposition.   He  waa 
imprisoned  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'^t  of 
December,  1851.   In  1863  he  entered  the  Corps 
L^slatif.   He  died  Jan.  2,  1869.   He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  political  economy. 

IiANXESTEB,  IfiD^kes-ter,  Edwin  ( 1814- 
74).  An  English  scientist,  bom  at  Melton  in 
Suffolk.  He  was  enabled  by  the  generosity  of 
friends  to  take  a  shwt  medical  course  at  the 
University  of  London,  and  later  went  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  secured  the  degree  of  M.D.  On 
his  return  to  England  in  1840  he  settled  in 
Lcmdon  and  for  a  number  of  years  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  literary  work  and  to  lecturing  on 
scientific  subjects.  In  1850  he  became  professor 
of  natural  history  in  New  College,  London,  and 
in  1853  lectured  on  anatomy  and  physiology  at 
the  Grosvenor  Place  School  of  Medicine.  He 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  question  of  public 
health  and  strove  to  arouse  general  interest  in 
the  causes  of  disease.  Many  of  his  works 
treated  of  scientific  subjecta  in  a  popular  man- 
ner, and  he  began  the  distribution  of  pamphlets 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  sanitation,  which 
later  was  carried  on  by  the  National  Health 
Society.  From  1853  to  1871  he  was  an  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopioat 
Science  (with  George  Busk,  1853-68;  with  his 
son,  1869-71) ;  wrote  the  article  on  Rotifera  for 
the  Cyclopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  and 
published  Lives  of  Tfaturalists  (1842),  Memo- 
rials of  John  Ray  (1845),  and  Balf-Houra  with 
the  Microscope  ( 1859 ) .  For  his  son,  see  the  fol- 
lowing article. 

LANKESTEK,  Sm  Edwin  Rat  ( 1847-  ) . 
An  English  zoSlogist,  son  of  Edwin  Lankeeter. 
He  was  born  in  London  and  was  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  School,  Downing  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  He  became  fellow 
and  lecturer  in  Exeter  College  (Oxford)  in 
1872;  was  professor  of  zoology  and  compara- 
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tire  anatomy  in  the  Univeraity  of  London 
( 1874-flO) ;  in  1882  became  regiua  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Edinburgh;  from  1891  to 
18t)8  served  as  Linacre  professor  of  comparative 
anatomy  at  Oxford;  and  in  1898-1900  was 
FuUerian  professor  of  physiology  and  compara- 
tive anatomy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  I<on- 
don.  In  1884  he  founded  and  in  1892  became 
president  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association 
(Plymouth  Laboratory),  and  he  was  director  of 
the  department  of  natural  history  of  the  British 
Museum  in  1898-1907,  his  removal  from  that 
position  causing  considerable  comment.  He  was 
president  of  the  British  Association  at  the  1906 
meeting  and  was  honored  by  numerous  medals 
and  degrees  and  by  mcmberriiip  in  many  scien- 
tific societies  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1907  he 
was  created  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 
His  writings  indude:  A  Monograph  of  the 
Ccphalaspidian  Fishes  (1870);  Developmental 
History  of  the  MoUusca  (1875);  Degeneration 
(1880);  Limulus:  An  Arachnid  (1881);  The 
Advancement  of  Science  (1889),  collected  ea- 
says;  Zoological  Articles  (!891);  (ed.)  A  Treat- 
ise on  Zoology  (1900-09);  Extinct  Animals 
(1905) ;  Nature  and  Alan  (1905) ;  The  Kingdom 
of  Ma»  ( 1907 ) ;  Bcienoe  from  an  Easy  Chair 
(Ist  series,  1910;  8d  series,  1«12).  After  1869 
be  edited  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopi- 
cal Science  (jointly  with  hia  father,  1869-71). 

LANTitAN,  Chables  (1819-95).  An  Amer- 
ican journalist,  author,  and  artist.  He  was  born 
at  Monroe,  Mich.,  but  was  educated  at  an  acad- 
emy, while  living  with  his  grandfather,  Judge 
James  Lanman,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  From  1835 
to  1846  he  was  a  clerk  in  Kew  York.  In  tiie 
latter  year  he  returned  to  Michigan  and  edited 
the  Monroe  Oazette.  Afterward  he  was  con- 
nected with  papers  in  Cincinnati  and  New  York, 
and  finally  joined  the  staff  of  the  National 
Intelligencer  in  Washington,  D.  C.  At  various 
times  he  was  librarian  of  the  War  Department, 
librarian  of  copyrights,  private,  secretary  to 
Daniel  Webster  when  the  latter  was  Secretary 
of  State,  examiner  of  d«>o8itorie8  for  the  South- 
ern States,  and  librarian  snccessWely  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  prepared  the  first  Congressional 
bi<^^phical  directory.  From  1871  to  1882  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  L^ation,  and 
while  serving  in  this  capacity  published  Japa- 
nese in  America  (1872)  and  Leading  Men  of 
Japan  (1883),  besides  painting  many  landscapes. 
He  made  many  sketching  trips  and  early  called 
attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  Saguenay  River 
in  a  Tour  to  the  Hiver  Saguenay  (1848)  and  to 
western  North  Carolina  In  Letters  from  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  (1849).  He  was  a  pro- 
lific writer,  responsible  for  some  32  volumes. 

LAITHAN,  Ifin'mon,  Charles  Rockwell 
(1850-  ).  An  American  Sanskrit  scholar. 
He  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1850;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1871;  remained  there 
studying  Sanskrit  and  linguistic  science  imtil 
1873,  when  he  received  his  Ph.D.  d^ee;  con- 
tinned  his  Oriental  studies  at  Berlin,  Tflbingen, 
and  Leipzig;  accepted  a  fellowship  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1876  and  in  1880  was 
called  to  Harvard  University  as  professor  of 
Sanflkrit.  He  published  in  1880  an  important 
work  entitled  youn-Inflection  in  the  Veda,  and 
in  1884  and  again  in  1888  a  Sanskrit  Render 
tcith  Vocabulary  and  Notes.  He  was  president 
of  the  American  Philological  Association  for 
tbe  year  1889-90,  and  edited  vols,  x-xiv  of  its 


Transactions,  and  was  vice  president  of  the 
American  Ch-ienta!  Society  from  1897  to  1907 
and  president  in  1907.  He  projected  the  Har- 
vard Oriental  Series  (1891),  to  which  he  con- 
tributed a  translation  of  RSja-^ekkara's  Kar- 
para-maAjari  (1900),  and  for  which  he  edited 
Whitney's  translation  of  the  Atharva-Veda  (2 
vols.,  1905).  Yale  University  gave  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1902  and  Aberdeen 
in  1906.  In  1909  he  published  a  useful  article 
entitled  "Pali  Book-Titles  and  their  Brief  Desig- 
nations," which  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
vol.  xliv,  pp.  661-707  (Boston). 

LAmCAK,  Joseph  (1811-74).  An  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1825,  passed  the  midshipman 
grade  in  1831,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
in  1835,  commander  in  1855,  and  captain  in 
1861.  In  1862  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
commodore  and  was  assigned  to  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron  in  the  following  year.  Dur- 
ing the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  he  com- 
manded the  second  division  of  the  flotilla, 
leading  the  advance  with  the  flagship  Minnesota, 
and  won  high  commendation  from  Admiral 
Porter.  In  1867  he  was  made  rear  admiral  and 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard.  From  1869  to  1871  he  commanded  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron  and  was  retired  in 
1872. 

LANOTEB  (OF.  lanier,  lannier,  laner,  lenicr. 
Ft.  lanier,  sort  of  hawk ) .  A  small  falcon  of 
southern  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  "noble,"  was 
formerly  used  for  falconry,  and  was  tbe  sacred 
falcon  of  ancient  Egypt.  A  very  closely  related 
form  is  the  prairie  mlcon  (^oZco  mexioanus) 
of  the  western  United  States,  which  ie  abundant 
on  the  plains. 

LANITEB,  Joseph  (1801-43).  An  Austrian 
composer  of  dance  music,  the  creator  of  the 
modern  Vienna  waltz.  He  was  born  at  Vienna, 
showed  early  a  great  talent  for  music,  and  be- 
came proficient  in  playing  the  violin  and  in 
compoaition  without  any  Instruction.  He  or- 
ganized a  quartet,  in  which  the  elder  Strauss 
played  the  viola,  and  for  which  Lanner  arranged 
potpourris  from  favorite  operas  and  composed 
marches  and  other  light  music.  Their  perform- 
ances in  the  public  gardens  of  Vienna  became 
very  popular,  and  gradually  their  organization 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  large  orchestra, 
which  was  in  great  demand  at  all  important 
places  of  amusement,  and  finally  at  the  court 
balls,  where  Lanner  conducted  the  dance  music 
alternately  with  Strauss.  He  gave  the  waltz  its 
present  extended  form,  developing  It  from  the 
old-fashioned  ISndler,  the  genuine  Vienna  na- 
tional dance,  and  may  virtually  be  considered 
the  founder  of  all  modem  dance  music.  Hia 
published  compositions  in  that  line,  and  his 
marches  number  208  works.  Consult  Fritz 
Lange,  Joaef  Lanner  und  Johawn  Btrausa  . 
(Vienna,  1904). 

LAKNES,  l&n,  Je&N,  Ddkb  of  Montebbllo 
(1769-1809).  A  marshal  of  the  first  French 
Empire,  bom  at  Lectoure  in  the  Department  of 
Oers.  He  entered  the  army  in  1792  and  by  1795 
commanded  a  brigade  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
The  reorganization  which  then  took  place  led 
to  his  discharge,  but  he  followed  Napoleon  to 
Italy  as  a  volunteer,  and  by  his  bravery  and 
audacity  at  Millesimo,  Mantua,  and  Arcole,  won 
notice,  and  was  made  in  1797  brigadier  general. 
He  took  part  In  the  Egyptian  expedition  and 
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became  general  of  divisioD.  On  returning  to 
France  he  rendered  Napoleon  important  service 
in  the  execution  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire.  In  the  second  Italian  campaign  he 
won  an  important  victory  at  Montchello  (1800), 
from  which  he  derived  his  title  of  Duke.  He 
bore  a  principal  share  in  the  battle  of  Marengo 
and  was  made  French  plenipotentiary  to  Portu- 
gal (1801).  In  1804  he  was  created  a  marshal 
of  the  Empire,  and  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  where  he  commanded  the 
centre,  at  Eylau  and  Friedland.  Being  sent  to 
Spain  during  the  Spanish  campaign,  he  defeated 
Castafios  at  Tudela,  Xov.  23,  1808,  and  then 
besieged  Saragossa.  In  1809  he  again  fought 
against  the  Austrians  and  commanded  the  centre 
at  Aspern  (May  22),  where  he  had  both  legs 
carried  away  by  a  cannon  shot.  He  was  re- 
moved to  Vienna  and  died  there  May  31,  1809. 
He  was  interred  in  the  Panthfon  in  Paris,  but 
later  his  body  was  removed  to  the  cemetery 
Pfere-Lachaise.  He  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  able  marshals  of  Napoleon,  among  whose 
favorites  he  was  included  and  by  whom  he  was 
often  intrusted  with  difficult  tasks.  Consult 
Perin,  Vie  militaire  de  J.  Lannea  (Paris,  1810), 
and  Thoumas,  Le  mar^chal  Larmea  (ib.,  1891). 

IiAN'OLIN  (from  Lat.  land,  wool  +  oleum, 
oil),  or  Adeps  Lana  Hzmtosus.  The  purified 
fat  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  mixed  with  not 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  water.  It  is  a  white 
or  yellowish  white,  fatty  substance,  insoluble  in 
water,  not  subject  to  decomposition,  and  not 
irritating  to  the  skin.  It  is  used  as  an  emol- 
lient and  also  as  a  base  for  various  ointments. 
Its  chief  constituents  are  cholesterin  and  the 
ethers  of  stearic,  palmitic,  oleic,  valerianic,  and 
other  acids. 

IiA  NOUEf  1&  ni^,  FBA.\goi8  de,  called  Bbas 
DE  Tm  (1531-91).  A  celebrated  Huguenot  sol- 
dier, bom  at  Nantes.  He  was  educated  in  armSf 
and,  after  seeing  service  in  Italy,  was  placed  at 
the  court  of  Henry  11  at  the  age  of  18  and  there 
became  a  Protestant  through  the  influence  of 
D'Andelot.  After  the  Massacre  of  Vasaey  he 
joined  the  great  Cond£.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  where  Cond^  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  assisted  Coligny  in  conducting  the 
retreat.  He  afterward  served  under  various 
Huguenot  leaders  and  gained  a  great  reputation 
for  bravery,  prudence,  and  humanity.  In  1569 
he  was  captured  at  Moncontour,  but  was  soon 
after  exchanged.  In  1570  he  lost  his  left  arm 
at  the  siege  of  Fontenay-le-Comte  and  had  its 
place  supplied  with  an  iron  one — hence  hie 
sobriquet.  In  1571  La  Noue  went  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Dutch  Protestants  and  was  cap- 
tured by  Alva  at  Mons  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Charles  IX  of  France.  He  was  kindly  treated 
by  the  King.  Escaping  before  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  La  Noue  rallied  the  Hugue- 
nots after  that  fatal  event  and  fortified  La 
Rochelle.  After  the  Peace  of  Bergerac  put  an 
end  to  the  religious  war  for  the  time.  La  Noue 
commanded  in  Holland  (1578).  In  1580,  how- 
ever, he  was  again  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
and  remained  for  five  years  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  Limburg,  where  he  composed  his  Dia- 
coura  poUtiquea  et  militairea  (Basel,  1587). 
In  1586  lie  aided  in  the  defense  of  Geneva 
against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  a  little  later  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
He  immediately  resumed  command  in  the  Hugue- 
not army  under  Henry  of  Navarre  and  rendered 
brilliant  service  at  the  siege  of  Paris,  at  Arques, 


and  at  Ivry.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
si^e  of  Lamballe  in  Brittany  and  died  a  few 
days  later  at  Moncontour,  Aug.  4,  1591.  His 
Correapondance  was  published  at  Paris  (1854). 
Consult  Vinien,  Lea  h^oa  de  la  r^forme:  Fr.  de 
la  Noue  (Paris,  1875),  and  Hauser,  Francois 
de  La  A'oMe  (ib.,  1892). 

X^AlStSDALE,  l&nz'dfil.  A  borough  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  20  miles  northwest  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
ro^  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  L  7).  There  are  im- 
portant industrial  Interests,  including  agricul> 
tural  implement  works,  a  canning  factory, 
foundries,  brickyards,  a  silk  mill,  and  manufac- 
tories of  cigars,  stoves,  shirts,  rope,  iron  drain 
pipe,  and  glue.  The  electric-light  plant  is  owned 
by  the  borough.   Pop.,  1900,  2754;  1910,  3551. 

LANSTJELL,  Henbt  (1841-  ).  An 
English  clergyman,  editor,  and  traveler,  bom 
at  Tenterden,  Kent  He  was  educated  by  his 
father  and  at  St  John's  (Divinity)  College, 
Highbury,  was  ordained  in  1867,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  made  a  curate  at  Greenwich. 
He  was  stationed  successively  at  Blackheath, 
p:itham,  and  Plumstead  from  1885  until  1891, 
with  intermission  B  of  travel.  Between  1870 
and  1904  he  traveled  in  every  country  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  five  countries  of  Africa,  and  across 
America.  His  joume^_  were  undertaken  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  missionary  stations 
(in  1888-90  he  visited  170  stations),  but  he  also 
inspected  foreign  prisons  and  made  collections 
of  plants.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  He  was  founder  and  edi- 
tor (1875-86)  of  the  Clergyman'a  Magazine  and 
the  author  of  Through  Siberia  (1882)  ;  Through 
Central  Aaia  (1887) ;  Chinese  Central  Aaia 
(1893) ;  The  8a<red  Tenth  (1906) ;  The  Tithe  in 
Scripture  { 1008 ) . 

IiAiraSOWNZ.  A  boroi^  in  Ddaware  Co., 
Pa.,  5  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  noteworthy  fea- 
tures include  the  borough  hall,  new  high  school, 
public  library.  Twentieth  Century  Club,  and  St. 
Philomena  and  Friends  schools.  It  is  essentially 
a  residential  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  but  has 
some  manufactures,  particularly  of  steeL  Fop., 
1900.  2630;  1910,  4066. 

LAHS^OWNE,  GstttGE  GsANVtLLE  (or 
Gbenviixe),  Lord  (1667-1735).  An  English 
poet  and  dramatist.  He  went  to  school  in 
France,  but  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Born  into  a  family  conspicuous  for 
loyalty  to  the  Stuart  kings,  he  dedicated  hia 
earliest  verse  to  tlie  Duchess  of  York,  afterward 
the  wife  of  James  II.  During  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Whig  party  he  found  consolation  in  the 
society  of  greater  poets — Dryden,  Pope,  Addison, 
Wycherley — and  in  writing  sucoesafully  for  the 
stage,  witness  the  opera.  The  Britieh  Bnchantera 
(presented  1706;  published  1710),  the  tragedy 
Heroick  Love  (presented  and  published  1698), 
and  She  Oallants,  later  entitled  Once  a  Lover 
and  Altcaya  a  Lover  (presented  1696;  published 
1696).  By  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  he 
became  the  head  of  his  family,  was  created  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  and  taken  into  the  Privy 
Council  of  Queen  Anne  (1712) ;  but  three  years 
i&tex,  under  George  I,  he  was  suspected  of 
Jacobite  plotting  and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  two 
years.  In  mature  manhood  Granville  was  ft 
consistent  Tory,  not  a  rabid  Jacobite;  but  fe«r- 
ful  of  further  imprisonment  and  desirous  of 
economizing,  he  withdrew  to  Paris  (1722),  where 
he  remained  for  10  years,  engaged^,  chiefly  ia 
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writing  elegant  prose  and  reviging  hie  inferior 
poetry.  On  his  return  to  England  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  a  polished, 
generous,  lovable  gentleman,  patron  of  the  poets 
and  the  last  Lord  Lansdowne.  His  Complete 
Works  were  published  in  1732. 

IiAJTSDOWNE,  Henbt  Cbables  Keith 
Pjcirr-FiTZifACBiCE,  fifth  Masquis  or  (1845- 
1027).  A  British  statesman.  The  eldest  son 
ef  tlie  fourth  Marquis,  he  succeeded  to  the 
ancient  family  titles  and  estates  on  his  father's 
death  in  1866.  After  studying  at  Eton  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  serving  as  a  captain 
of  yeomanry  cavalry,  he  entered  early  on  a 
political  career  as  a  Liberal.  From  1868  to 
1873  he  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  from 
1872  to  1874  Undersecretary  of  State  for  War. 
In  1880  he  received  the  appointment  of  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  India  from  Mr.  Gladsttne, 
but  resigned  shortly  afterward  as  a  protest 
against  the  government's  Irieh  Bill  on  Compen- 
sation for  Disturbance.  In  1883-88  he  was 
Qovernor-General  of  Canada;  the  period  was 
marked  by  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  an  amicable  arrangement  of 
the  North  American  fisheries  dispute,  and  by 
the  suppression  of  Kiel's  Rebellion,  From 
Canada  he  proceeded  as  Viceroy  to  India,  where 
he  remained  until  1803.  In  1895  he  entered  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  in  1900  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  retired  in 
December,  1905.  His  administration  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  alliance  with  Japan,  by  treaties 
of  1902  and  1905,  and  the  establishment  of 
intimate  relations  with  France  by  the  agree- 
ment of  April,  1904.  For  several  years  he  was 
leader  f>f  the  Unionist  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  1906  he  led  the  attack  in  that 
House  against  the  Liberal  Education  Bill.  In 
1009  be  was  the  author  of  the  famous  motion 
which  called  for  the  submission  to  the  people  of 
the  Lloyd-tJcorge  (q.v.)  budget  of  that  year.  In 
May,  1915,  Lord  Lansdowne  became  Minister 
without  portfolio  in  the  coalition  cabinet  formed 
by  Asquith.  

IiABBDOWNJB,  HiNKY  PETTT-FrrzifAumcE, 
third  M&BQDI8  of  <(1780-1863).  An  English 
statesman.  He  was  born  at  Lansdowne  House, 
London,  July  2,  1780,  and  was  a  younger  son  of 
Earl  Shelbume,  Premier  of  George  III,  who  re- 
ceived the  coronet  of  Marquis  in  1784.  Lord 
Henry  Petty  was  sent  to  Westminster  School 
and  afterward  to  Edinburgh.  He  took  his  de- 
gree at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1801, 
and,  when  barely  of  age,  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Calne.  He  turned  bis  attention  to 
finance  and  on  Pitt's  death  became,  at  the  age 
of  26,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Grenville.  In  1 809  he 
succeeded  his  half  brother  in  the  marquisate,  be- 
came one  of  the  heads  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  during  a  long  opposi- 
tion was  a  consistent  advocate  of  parliamentary 
reform,  the  aboliticm  of  slavery,  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  free  trade,  all  of  which  he  lived  to 
flee  triumphant.  He  was  Home  Secretary  in 
1827,  and  when  the  Whigs,  after  their  long  ex- 
diuion  from  power,  came  into  office  with  Earl 
Grey  at  their  head,  Lansdowne  became  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  which  post  he  held 
with  a  brief  interval  from  November,  1830,  to 
September,  1841,  resuming  it  in  1846,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Peel  ministry,  and  again  filling  it 
until  1852.    He  then  formally  bade  farewell  to 


office  and  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  consented  to  hold  a  seat  without 
office  in  the  Aberdeen  cabinet  and  again  in  the 
first  administration  of  Lord  Palmerston.  After 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  became 
the  patriarch  of  the  Upper  House  and  the  per- 
sonal friend  and  adviser  of  the  Queen.  He  nad 
a  keen  regard  and  a  cultivated  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of 
letters.   He  died  Jan.  31,  1863. 

IiANSDOWITE,  WiLUAU  Petit,  Maimjuis 
OF.   See  Shexbitbne. 

LAIfS^OBD.  A  borough  in  Carbon  Co.,  Pa., 
35  miles  (direct)  north  of  Reading,  on  the 
Lehigh  and  New  England  Railroad  (Map:  Penn- 
sylvania, K  5).  It  has  extensive  coal-mining 
interests,  being  situated  in  the  productive 
anthracite  fields  of  the  State,  and  manufactoriee 
of  silk  knit  goods,  shirts,  garage  supplies,  etc. 
About  a  mile  from  the  borough  is  an  immense 
electric-power  plant.  Settled  in  1846,  Lansford 
was  incorporated  in  1876,  the  charter  of  that 
year  now  operating  to  provide  for  a  government 
vested  in  a  burgess,  chosen  every  three  years, 
and  a  council,  which  controls  appointments  to 
the  most  of  the  important  administrative  offices. 
Pop.,  1900,  4888;  1010,  8321. 

ZAS'BXNQ.  The  capital  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  in  Ingham  County,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Grand  and  Cedar  rivers,  88  miles  north- 
west of  Detroit  and  64  miles  east  by  south  of 
Grand  Rapids,  on  the  Fere  Marquette,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern, 
the  Michigan  United  Traction,  and  the  Michigan 
Central  railroads  (Map:  Michigan,  E  6).  The 
rivers  are  here  spanned  Inr  several  bridges. 
Lansing  occupies  an  elevated  site  on  a  plateau 
rising  from  the  water  level  and  is  laiE  out  with 
broad  and  wdl-shaded  streets.  The  capitol, 
built  in  1872-79,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  stands 
on  an  eminence  in  a  park  of  12  acres  near  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  State  Library  contains 
about  105,000  volumes.  Other  important  build- 
ings are  the  city  hall,  the  city  hospital,  high 
school,  Carnegie  library.  Government  building, 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  State  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  and,  in  the  suburbs,  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  with  60  buildings  and  a 
farm  of  about  684  acres.  Among  the  recreation 
grounds  are  Pine  Lake  and  Waverly  Park,  both 
summer  resorts,  and  Moores,  Potters,  and  five 
other  parks.  A  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
Station  is  maintained  here.  The  city  has  abun- 
dant water  power  from  the  two  rivers,  the 
Grand  River  having  a  fall  of  18  feet.  There  are 
more  than  200  manufacturing  concerns,  employ- 
iog  about  11,000  persons,  and  whose  annual 
product  is  valued  at  $30,000,000.  The  manufac- 
tures include  agricultural  implements,  automo- 
biles, traction  engines,  gas  and  gasoline  engines, 
building  materials,  malleable  castings,  furni- 
ture, wagons,  silk  and  woolen  goods,  store 
fixtures,  electric  supplies,  cut  glass,  candy,  ice 
cream,  knit  goods,  c^ars,  cement  blocks,  wheel- 
barrows, automobile  accessories,  etc.  I^ie  gov- 
ernment, under  a  charter  of  1897,  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  elected  for  two  years,  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil, and  administrative  officials,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  executive,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  cotucil.  The  clerk,  treas- 
urer, and  assessors  are  chosen  by  popular  elec- 
tion. The  city  owns  and  operates  the  water 
works,  supplied  from  artesian  wells  and  valued 
at  $300,000,  and  the  electric-light  plant.  Set- 
tled in  1837,  Lansing  was  laid  out  for  the  State 
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Mpital  in  1847,  when  a  single  family  occupied 
the  site.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  18S9. 
Pop.,  1900,  16,485;  l»iU,  31,229;  1914  (U.  S. 
eat).  :n.R12;  1920,  67,327. 

LAVSINa,  John  (1754-1829).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was 
privately  educated  and  studied  law  with  Robert 
Yates  (q.v.)  in  his  native  city  end  with  Jamea 
Duane  in  New  Yorlc,  where  he  was  establiBhed 
in  practice  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
During  the  war  he  served  for  about  a  year 
(1776-77)  as  military  secretary  to  Gen.  Philip 
Schuyler.  He  served  in  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  in  1780-86  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1784-88.  In  1786 
be  was  named  by  the  council  of  appointment 
mayor  of  Albany  and  succeeded  John  Jay  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts-New  York  boun- 
dary commission.  In  March,  1787,  while  still 
a  member  of  Congress,  he  was  appointed,  with 
Yates  and  Hamilton,  to  represent  New  York  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  but  left  it  with 
the  first  named,  after  two  months'  participation, 
on  the  grounds  that  they  had  not  been  delegated 
to  form  a  new  Constitution,  but  only  to  amend 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In  June,  1788, 
with  George  Clinton  and  Melancthon  Smith 
(q.v.),  he  led  the  opposition  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  by  New  York  at  the  Pougb- 
keepsie  Convention.  After  serving  on  the  New 
York-Vermont  boundary  commission,  he  was,  in 
September,  1790,  named  a  justice  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court.  He  succeeded  Yates  as 
Chief  Justice  in  1798  and  in  1801  succeeded 
Robert  R.  Livingston  (q.v.)  as  Chancellor,  which 
position  he  retained  until  1814,  when  be  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  James  Kent  (q.v.).  He  de- 
clined the  Anti-Federalist  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  1804.  He  disappeared 
mysteriously  in  New  York  City  on  Dec.  12,  1829, 
after  having  left  bis  hotel  to  post  a  letter  on  a 
dock  near  by. 

LANSINO,  RoBEBT  (1864-1928).  An  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  authority  on  international  law. 
Born  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  he  graduated  from 
Amberst  College  in  1886  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1880.  From  then  until  1907  be  was  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Lansing  &,  Lansing 
at  Watertown.  He  served  as  associate  counsel 
for  the  United  States  in  the  Bering  Sea  Arbitra- 
tion in  1892-93,  as  counsel  for  the  United  States 
Bering  Sea  Claims  Commission  in  1896-97,  as 
solicitor  for  the  government  before  the  Alaskan 
Boundary  Tribunal  in  1003,  as  counsel  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries  in  the  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague  in  19(t9-10,  and  as  agent  of  the 
United  States  in  the  American  and  Briti^ 
Claims  Arbitration  in  1912-14.  In  1914  Lan- 
sing was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  coun- 
selor to  the  State  Department,  and  in  June,  1915, 
on  Mr.  Bryan's  resignation,  he  became  acting 
Secretary.  He  aided  greatly  in  preparing  im- 
portant notes  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany  on 
American  neutral  rights.  He  became  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  International 
Law,  and  with  Gary  M.  Jones  is  author  of  Gov- 
ernment :  Its  Orirfin,  Growth,  and  Form  in  the 
United  States  (1902). 

LAN'^INOBUBQ.  A  former  villwe  in  Rens- 
selaer Co.,  N.  Y.,  annexed  to  the  tity  of  Troy 
(q.v.)  on  Jan.  1,  1901. 

LANSINO  BTAIT.  The  name  given  to  a  par- 
tially dismembered  human  skeleton  found  in 
1902  under  20  feet  of  earth  near  the  Missouri 
River,  at  Lansing,  Kans.    There  was  a  great 


deal  of  discussion  at  the  time  as  to  the  antiq- 
uity of  the  find,  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  it  does  not  represent  an  ancient  type  of 
man.  The  skull  is  in  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum.  Consult  Al^s  Hrdli^ka,  "Skele- 
tal Remains  Suggesting  or  Attributed  to  Early 
Man  in  North  ^nerica,"  in  bureau  of  Ameriean 
Ethnology,  Bulletin,  No.  SS  (Washington,  1907). 

LANSON,  laN'sON',  GUSTAVE  (1857-  ). 
A  French  literary  critic,  bom  at  Orleans.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Orleans  and  Charlemagne 
lyc^,  and  after  completing  the  work  of  the 
Ecole  Normale  Supfirieure  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  letters.  He  became  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Michelet,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis 
le  Grand  lyc^es,  and  in  1903  was  appointed  to 
a  chair  of  Frendi  Uteratnre  at  the  Sorbonne. 
His  method,  one  of  historical  and  bibliographical 
research,  has  been  adopted  in  several  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  where  he  conducted 
classes  at  one  time.  He  became  an  Officer  of 
the  L^ion  of  Honor.  His  writings  include : 
Nivelle  de  la  ohaussSe  et  la  comidie  larmoyante 
(1887);  Bostuei  (1895);  Histoire  de  la  lit- 
t^ture  fnmiaiae  (1894;  Uth  ed.,  1909); 
Manuel  bibliographique  de  la  littirature  fran- 
Caiae,  1500-1^00  (4  vols.,  1910-12)  ;  Boileau, 
Comeille,  Voltaire,  in  the  "Great  Writera 
Series,"  for  Hachette.  He  edited  Let  lettrea 
phifoBophiquea  of  Voltaire  (1908). 

LANSQTTENET,  liins'kc-net  (Fr.,  from  Ger. 
Landaknecht,  foot  soldier).  A  game  of  cards, 
played  with  six  full  packs,  and  so  called  from 
the  fifteenth-century  soldiers  by  whom  it  was 
introduced.  The  banker  announces  his  bet,  of 
which  fractional  parts  are  wagered  by  the  other 
players,  or  the  ^ole  amount  may  be  bet  by  a 
single  player.  The  banker  draws  a  card  for 
himself  and  one  for  his  adversaries  and  then 
deals  until  a  card  like  his  own  or  that  of  his 
opponents  is  turned  up.  In  the  former  case  the 
dealer  wins,  and  also  when  the  second  card 
dealt  matches  the  first. 

LANSYSR,  iSK'ayA',  Maubicb  Euuanuei. 
(1835~83).  A  French  landscape  painter,  bom 
at  Bouin  in  La  Vendue,  Brittany.  He  studied 
architecture  with  Viollet-le-Duc,  but  gave  it  up 
to  study  painting,  first  with  Courbet,  and 
afterward  with  Harpignies,  who  taught  him 
landscape.  His  subjects  ore  mostly  taken 
from  Brittany  and  the  neighborhood  *  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  his  later  work  shows  the  influence 
of  his  early  architectural  training.  Among  his 
paintings  are:  *'Sq>teml>er  Morning  at  Douar- 
nenez";  "Promenade  in  Autumn";  'The  Dnnes 
of  Donville";  "N6tre  Dame  de  Paris";  "Chfttcau 
de  Pierrefonds,"  at  the  Luxembourg;  "Mont  St. 
Michel."  His  work  is  distinguished  for  fine 
feeling  and  Drilliant  atmosphere. 

LANT,  or  LANCE.    A  flsh.   See  Saito  Eel. 

IfANTA'NA  (Neo-Lat,  coined  by  Linnieus). 
A  genus  of  odoriferous,  chiefly  tropical  shrub*, 
belonging  to  the  family  Verbenacea>.  The  apeciek 
contain  a  stimulant  essential  oil.  Lantana  p$eu- 
doihea,  or  lAppia  peeudothea,  is  used  in  Brazil 
as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Lantana  camara  and 
Lantana  mitta  are  natives  of  tn^i^l  -America. 
Lantana  camara  has  been  introduced  as  an 
ornamental  hedge  plant  into  many  tropical  coun- 
tries, where  it  has  spread  until  it  has  become 
very  troublesome,  as  in  Ceylon,  parts  of  India 
and  Hawaii.  In  countries  where  trost  holds 
them  in  check  they  are  very  ornamental  plants. 
They  are  not  hardy  north  of  the  Oulf  States. 

IiANTB,  lan'tA,  Villa.    Two  villas  of  this 
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name  exist— one  in  Rome,  on  the  Tr  aster  ere 
aide  of  the  Tiber,  uortiiweet  of  the  great  Villa 
Coraini;  the  other  at  Ba^^ia,  near  Viterbo, 
about  40  mila  north  of  Rome.  The  latter  is  the 
one  generally  referred  to,  and,  although  one  of 
the  Bmallest  of  the  important  villas  of  the 
Renaissance,  it  is  r^arded  with  justice  as  a 
perfect  example  of  the  type.  It  was  built  in 
1477  for  Cardinal  Riario,  but  was  in  1566  and 
thereafter  remodeled  for  the  Cardinals  Gambara 
and  Montalto  from  designs  by  the  great  archi- 
tect Vignola,  and  100  years  later  was  ^ven  by 
P<^  Alexander  VII  to  the  Lante  family,  who 
have  since  held  it.  The  gardens  are  exception- 
ally beautiful;  while  they  cover  less  than  four 
acres,  with  a  total  length  of  775  feet  and  a  width 
of  245  feet,  they  are  laid  out  with  such  skill  that 
they  nowhere  appear  cramped  or  insignificant. 
They  occupy  a  wooded  slope,  forming  four  ter- 
races; the  two  catini,  or  dwellings,  occupy  the 
second  of  these,  and  the  lower,  or  first,  terrace 
in  front  of  them  is  laid  out  in  parterres,  with  a 
fine  sculptured  fountain  in  the  centre.  The 
upper  levels  are  occupied  by  plantations  of 
trees,  cascades,  and  summer  houses  or  loggias, 
all  of  admirable  design.  The  villa  is  well  pre- 
served and  is  one  of  the  most  charming  examples 
of  Italian  Renaissance  landscape  architecture. 

LAIT'TEBN  ( from  Lat.  lantema,  latema, 
from  Gk.  Xa^iirr^p,  latnptSr,  torch,  from  Xd/i- 
mtp,  lampein,  to  shine).  In  architecture,  an  or- 
namental  structure  raised  above  adjoining  roofs, 
etc.,  to  give  light  and  ventilation  by  openings  in 
its  sides.  In  Gothic  architecture,  a  lantem 
totoer  is  frequently  placed  over  the  crossing  of 
cruciform  churches,  its  vault  being  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  the  light  admitted  by 
windows  in  the  sides,  as  in  the  famous  example 
over  the  crossing  of  Saint-Ouen  at  Rouen,  and 
the  equally  celebrated  octagon  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
Tbe  usual  English  lantem  is  a  lofty  square 
tower  over  the  crossing ;  the  "Bell  Harry"  tower 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  central  towers  of  York, 
Lincoln,  and  Gloucester  cathedrals  and  of  many 
other  large  churches,  are  examples.  So  also  the 
Cimborio  of  Burgos  Cathedral  in  Spain. 

The  small  circular  edicule  which  crowns  most 
modern  domes  ia  called  a  lantem.  The  earliest 
of  these  is  that  on  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence;  those  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  and  St. 
Paul's,  London,  are  also  famous. 

IjANTEBN  fish,  a  name  given  to  soft- 
rayed,  pelagic  fishes,  of  a  provisional  order,  Ini- 
onii,  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
possess  phosphorescent,  luminous  organs,  re- 
quired by  their  residence  in  the  dark  oceanic 
abysses.  Their  general  structure  is  that  of  iso- 
spondylous  fishes,  which  have  become  degraded 
or  degenerate  by  an  unfavorable  environment. 
Their  forms  are  often  most  unusual  'and  gro- 
tesque, great  heads  with  enormous  eyes  and 
large  mouths,  often  studded  with  formidable 
teera,  being  united  with  slender  and  fragile 
bodies.  The  bones  are  weakly  ossified,  the 
mesacoracoid  is  lacking  (an  eellike  character- 
istic), and  the  connection  of  the  shoulder  girdle 
with  the  cranium  is  imperfect.  Ichthyologists 
differ  as  to  whether  or  not  the  group  should  be 
separated  from  the  Isoapondyli,  and  also  whether 
its  compmient  parts  should  be  regarded  as  fam- 
ilies or  as  genera.  Jordan  and  Erermann  take 
the  former  view  and  make  the  first  family  that 
of  ihc  Heard  fishes  (Synodontidee),  including  a 
group  of  tropical  predacions  fishes  inhabiting 
MDdy  bottoms  not  far  friKn  shore,  often  brli^tb' 


colored  and  lizard-like  in  form,  whence  the  com- 
mon name  "li^rto"  in  Spanish  America.  (See 
IiiZABD  Fisa.)  Hie  other  families  are  almost  all 
Inhabitants  ot  the  abysses,  and  the  species  are 
largely  known  only  by  one  or  a  few  specimens. 
The  species  illustrated  upon  the  accompanying 
plate  are  representative  of  the  range  of  variety 
in  the  group.  Thus,  Bathypterois  quadrifilis, 
remarkable  for  the  four  long,  whitish  filaments 
of  its  fins  (tactile  organs  of  extreme  sensibil- 
ity), is  a  little  fish,  nearly  -black,  and  dwells  in 
the  tropical  Atlantic  at  a  depth  of  600  to  8O0  • 
fathoms.  Another  small,  dark-colored  bottom 
fish  (5%  inches)  is  Ipnops  murrayi,  found 
widely  distributed  at  a  depth  of  about  2000 
fathoms,  which  is  provided  with  an  extraordi- 
nary sensory  apparatus.  It  is  eyeless,  but  the 
whole  top  of  the  flattened  head  consists  of  a 
pair  of  large,  transparent  membrane  bones, 
which  cover  a  peculiar  divided  organ,  one^half 
lying  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  tbe  head. 
This  at  first  was  supposed  to  be  a  luminous 
organ,  hut  Mosely  has  discovered  that  it  repre 
sents  the  lost  eyes,  each  half  of  the  organ  having 
a  fiattcned  cornea  along  the  dividing  line,  and  a 
large  retina  of  complicated  structure,  adapted 
to  produce  an  image  and  to  receive  especial 
luminous  rays.  Referring  especially  to  this  fish, 
Alexander  Agassiz  has  sifted  that  while  in  some 
cases  the  eyes  of  these  migrants  from  the  shores 
and  the  surface  to  the  black  depths  have  not 
been  specially  modified,  in  others  there  have  been 
modifications  of  a  Ituninous  mucous  membrane, 
leading  on  the  one  hand  to  phosphorescent  or- 
gans more  or  less  specialized,  or  on  the  other  to 
such  remarkable  structures  as  the  eyes  of /pnop«, 
intermediate  between  true  eyes  and  specialized 
phosphorescent  plates.  Where  the  fishes  have 
become  blind,  the  integument,  lateral  line,  and 
various  tactile  appendages  acquire  extraordinary 
sensibility,  as  in  cave  animals  (q.v.).  The 
curious  miniature  of  a  whale  illustrated  In  Pig. 
0  of  the  Plate  is  one  of  the  two  known  species 
of  the  genus  Cetomimus,  less  than  6  inches  long 
and  living  at  great  depths.  For  an  account  of 
Pig.  8,  see  Lancet  Fish, 

Lantern  Pishes  Proper.  The  foregoing  spe- 
cies do  not  possess  light-giving  organs  to  any 
considerable  degree,  if  at  all;  but  most  of  the 
group  are  provided  with  phosphorescent  lan- 
terns. The  family  Myctophidie  contains  about 
100  species,  all  of  small  size,  carnivorous,  and 
very  widely  distributed  in  the  open  seas.  They 
sometimes  come  to  the  surface  at  night  or  in 
stormy  weather,  but  ordinarily  dwell  in  the 
depths.  All  have  luminous  spots  or  photophores 
more  or  less  r^ularly  placed  along  the  sides  of 
the  body,  while  larger  light-giving  glands  are 
lodged  in  the  head,  or  near  the  tail,  or  both. 
One  of  the  most  viTid  light  bearers  is  a  steel- 
blue  Pacific  coast  species  (Tarletonbeania 
tenua),  whose  light  spots  are  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
It  also  has  large  functional  eyes  and  crenulated 
scales,  hut  no  lateral  line.  The  name  "viper 
fishes"  has  been  given  to  'the  genus  represented 
by  a  species  {Chauliodua  sloanei),  about  IS 
inches  long,  discovered  on  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland. It  has  both  eyes  and  photophores 
and  also  a  tactile  ray,  extending  from  the  dorsal 
fin.  It  is  also  an  Inhabitant  of  Uie  North  Pacific. 
Somewhat  similar,  and  highly  endowed  with 
luminous  organs,  is  Photonectes  gracilis,  known 
only  from  a  single  specimen,  7  inches  long,  taken 
off  Martinique,  472  fathoms  below  the  surface. 
Evei  more  ectraordinaiy  is  the  small  black  fish 
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{Malaoottcua  niger)  represented  in  Fig.  10.  It 
lives  in  very  deep  water,  yet  has  large,  useful 
qrea,  aa  well  as  two  ^'headlights"  in  the  form  of 
stnmg  luminous  oi^auB  near  the  eyes,  and  many 
photophores  on  the  body.  The  curious  way  in 
which  the  lower  jaw  is  attached  to  the  skull  is 
unique  among  flabes.  This  connection  ia  made 
by  a  cylindrical  muscular  baod,  which  Gunther 
believes  to  be  contractile,  "serving  to  give  the 
extremity  of  the  mandible  power  of  resistance 
when  the  fish  has  seized  its  prey,"  as  without 
such  a  contrivance  so  long  and  slender  a  bone 
as  the  jaw  would  be  brokra  by  the  victim's 
struggles.  Argyropelecua  (Fig.  7)  represents  a 
group  of  fishes,  only  2  or  3  inches  long,  that 
come  to  the  surface  at  night  and  during  tiie  day 
descend  into  the  depths. 

Consult  the  general  authorities  mentioned 
under  Fisii,  and  especially  Goode  and  Bean, 
Oceanic  Ichthyology  (Cambridge,  1896),  where 
complete  references  to  the  literature  relating  to 
deep-sea  fislies  will  be  found. 

See  Dbep-Ska  Exflobahon  for  Uie  methods  by 
which  many  of  these  fishes  have  been  obtained; 
and  Luminosity  of  Aniuals  for  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  their  light-giving  organs. 

LANTERN  FLY.  An  insect  of  the  exten- 
sive family  Fulgoridse.  Some  of  these  insects 
are  among  the  largest  known,  but  others  are 
quite  small.  Some  look  very  much  like  butter- 
flies or  moths,  while  still  others  greatly  resemble 
Neuroptera.  The  family  has  received  its  com- 
mon name  because  of  the  peculiarly  enlarged, 
misshapen  proboscis  of  some  of  the  tropical 
forms,  which  may  equal  the  length  of  the  body 
and  is  said  by  the  natives  of  the  tropics  to  be 
luminescent — a  statement  disputed  by  scientific 
observers.  Many  of  the  species  are  beautifully 
and  brilliantly  colored.  Some  of  them  secrete  a 
valuable  white  wax,  in  some  cases  in  masses  far 
exceeding  the  length  of  the  insect.  This  is  col- 
lected by  the  Chinese  from  a  local  species  and 
made  into  candles.  All  the  lantern  flies  are 
herbivorous.  Scnne  of  the  exotic  species  seriously 
injure  crops,  but  none  in  the  United  States  does 
any  appreciable  damage.  They  are  common  in 
rank  herbage  and  among  the  reeds  of  fresh  and 
salt  water  swamps,  and  are  usually  protectively 
colored.  Several  forms  that  are  green  in  summer 
turn  brown  with  the  reeds  in  uie  autumn.  A 
pale-green  species  (Ormenia  geptentrUmali*) 
occurs  on  the  wild  grapevine.  Soolopa  is  a  very 
common,  widely  distributed  North  American 
genus,  with  a  long  proboscis  like  that  of  the 
exotic  species.  The  most  injurious  of  the  North 
American  species  is  CMoroohroa  coiuco,  which 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  com  and  the  sugar  beet  in 
parts  of  the  West^  

LANTERN  SHELL.  A  bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  genus  Anatina.  The  shell  is  oblong,  swollen 
thin,  oftm  inequivalve.  The  species  occur  in 
India,  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  America, 

LANTHANTTIC,  Un'th&ntUn.  A  metaUic 
chemical  element,  first  separated  from  its  con- 
comitant rare-earth  elements  by  Mosander  in 
1839.  It  is  usually  obtained  from  the  mineral 
cerite,  but  occurs  also  in  lanthanite,  monazite, 
orthite,  and  other  minerals.  The  metal  itself  is 
best  prepared  from  luitlianum  chloride  by  elec- 
trolysis in  the  absence  of  water.  Originally  it 
was  obtained  by  Mosander  by  heating  lanthanum 
diloride  with  metallic  potassium.  Lanthanum 
(symbol,  I^;  atomic  weight,  139.0)  is  mors 
reuily  Attacked  by  atmospheric  moisture  than 


the  other  metals  of  the  rare-earth  group,  and 
hot  water  is  energetically  decomposed  by  it.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  between  6,15  and  6.19,  and 
it  melts  at  810*  C.  (1490*  F.).  First  among 
the  lanthanum  compounds  may  be  mentioned 
the  oxide,  LajOt,  which  exists  in  two  modifica- 
tions— a  lighter  crystalline  one  (specific  gravity, 
6.3)  and  a  heavier  amorphoiis  one  (specific  grav- 
ity, 5.9  to  6.5) ;  the  latter  is  readily  changed  to 
the  hydroxide,  La  (OH)i,  by  the  direct  action  of 
water.  The  chloride  of  lanthanum,  LaCU,  is  a 
colorless  salt  very  soluble  In  both  water  and 
alcohol ;  it  fonns  double  salts  with  the  chlorides 
of  gold  and  platinum.  Lanthanum  nitrate, 
La(N0,),.6H^,  is  used  for  stamping  incan- 
descent gas  mantles,  the  mark  appearing  in 
brown  color  on  the  burnt  mantle.  Lanthanum 
oxalate,  lM»{CaOt)t,  which  is  usually  more  or 
less  hydrated,  appears  as  a  white  precipitate 
that  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  aqueous  acids 
than  the  oxalates  of  the  other  rare  earths.  Lan- 
thanum, furthw,  forms  a  hydride,  a  carbide  and 
a  nitrii^  The  hydride  is  formed  by  the  direct 
action  of  hydrogen  upon  the  metal  at  240*  C. 
(464°  F.).  The  carbide^  LaC,,  is  formed  by 
strongly  heating  lanthanum  oxide  witJi  carbon; 
water  decomposes  it,  yielding  a  mixture  of 
acetylene,  ethylene,  and  methane.  The  nitride, 
LaN,  may  be  prepared  by  passing  nitrogen  gas 
over  metallic  lanthanum  at  a  red  heat;  water 
decomposes  it,  yielding  ammonia  (q.v.). 
ZJUnrOA.  SeeUAiB. 

LA2IU'VIUJE,  or,  later.  LANIVHTK.  An 

old  and  important  city  of  lAtium  near  the  Ap- 
piau  Way,  about  19  miles  south  of  Kome,  on  a 
hill  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea. 
It  was  probably  colonized  from  Alba  Longa.  It 
first  became  important  in  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
by  the  part  it  took  against  Bome  as  one  of  the 
30  cities  'of  the  Latin  League.  Afterward,  in  the 
wars  between  Rome  and  the  .^ui  and  the 
Volsei.  it  sided  with  Rome.  In  the  great  Latin 
war  (340-338  b.o.)  it  took  part  against  Rome, 
but  was  treated  leniently  by  the  victorious  Ro- 
mans, who,  instead  of  punishing  the  inhabitants, 
made  them  Roman  citisens.  After  the  time  of 
Cicero  it  was  important  only  as  the  chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Juno  Sospita;  ihere  was 
at  Lanuvium  a  very  rich  temple  of  that  goddess. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  of 
Milo,  the  antagonist  of  Clodius;  and  near  it  was 
born  the  comedian  Roscius.  The  small  town  of 
Civitft,  Lavinia  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the 
old  Lanuviimi,  of  wnieh  a  few  walls  and  pave- 
ments remain. 

LAN'ZA,  Gaetano  (1845-1928).  An  Ameri- 
can mathematician,  engineer,  and  educator, 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  was  an  instructor  there 
for  two  years  and  from  1872  to  1911  was  con- 
nected with  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology— after  1875  aa  prolrasor  of  theoretic^ 
and  applied  mechanics  and  after  1883  as  bead 
of  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering. 
In  1911  he  became  professor  emeritus.  At  vari- 
ous times  he  was  active  as  a  consulting  engineer. 
In  1906-11  he  served  as  president  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Club,  and  he  held  member- 
ship in  a  large  number  of  American  and  foreign 
mathematical  and  oigineering  societies.  Besides 
numerous  papers  and  pamphlets,  his  wriUnga 
include  Applied  Mechamcs  (1885  ;  9th  ed., 
1005)  and  Dynamics  of  MachAtury  (1911). 

LANZA,  lUn'tai,  Giovazini  (1816-82).  An 
ItiUian  statesman,  bom  at  Vignale  in  Piedmtmt 
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He  itndied  medicine  at  Turin  and  practiced  his 
profeaeioii  at  Vignale  for  severa]  years,  early 
joined  the  Agrarian  Society,  founded  the  Opi- 
nione,  and  in  1848  was  elected  to  the  Sardinian 
Parliament,  where,  as  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Left  Centre,  he  was  chiefly  interested  in 
flnance  and  other  economic  subjects.  He  was 
Minister  of  Bducation  under  Cavour  (I855-S8) 
and  Minister  of  Finance  up  to  the  resignation  of 
Cavour  after  Villafranca,  in  July,  1859.  After 
serving  as  President  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
(1860),  he  acted  for  a  year  (1864-65)  as  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  He  returned  to  the  legisla- 
tive chamber  and  served  there  (in  1867  and 
1868  again  as  President)  until  1869,  when,  hav- 
ing defeated  the  ministry  of  Menabrea,  he  be- 
came head  of  the  cabinet  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Under  his  administration,  which  car- 
ried through  important  educational  reforms,  the 
seat  of  the  government  was  transferred  to  Rome. 
He  resigned  in  1873,  owing  to  a  coalition  of  the 
Left  and  the  Eight  against  his  financial  poIicT. 
He  was  a  deputy  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death. 
Consult  Tavallini,  Lanza  ed  i  auoi  tempi  {Turin, 
1887). 

IiANZAItOTE,  lan'thi-rt/tft.  One  of  the 
Canary  Islands  (q.v.),  the  most  easterly  of  the 
group  (Map:  Spain,  G  4).  Area,  326  square 
miles.  Pop.,  1900,  17,550;  1910,  19,261.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  outline  and  of  volcanic  origin; 
its  surface  is  rough  and  mountainous.  It  has 
some  agricultural  products.  The  island  has  no 
good  harbor;  its  capital,  Arrecife,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  3764  in  1910. 

LAirZI,  mn'tsi,  Luiai  (1732-1810).  A  cele- 
brated Italian  antiquai^  and  art  critic,  bom  at 
Honte  deir  Olmo,  near  Macerata.  He  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  resided  at  Rome 
and  afterward  at  Florence,  wliere  he  became 
president  of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca.  In 
1782  he  published  at  Florence  his  De^crizione 
delta  galleria  di  Firense.  His  great  works  are 
his  Saggio  di  lingua  etrusca  (1789),  in  which 
he  maintains  the  influence  of  Greece  upon  Etrus- 
can civilization,  and  his  Storia  ptttoriea  d' 
Italia,  etc.  (17B2  and  1809).  This  latter  work 
was  translated  into  English  hy  Thomas  Roscoe 
(1847).  He  is  the  author  also  of  several  poems, 
works  on  Etruscan  vases,  sculptures,  etc.  His 
posthumous  works  were  published  in  two  vol- 
umes at  Florence  in  1817.  Consult:  Boni, 
Elogio  dell'  abate  L.  Lanzi  (Pisa,  1816) ;  Giulio 
Natali,  "Nel  primo  centenario  dalla  morte  di 
Luigi  Lanzi,"  in  Real  deputaaione  di  storia 
patria  per  le  provincie  delte  Marehe,  atti  e 
memorie,  vol.  vi  (N.  s.,  Ancona,  1911), 

IiAOAO,  Ik-w&g^.  The  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Ilocos  Norte  (q.v. ) ,  Philippines  ( "Mvp : 
Philippine  Islands,  CI).  It  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Luzon, 
stretching  for  several  miles  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Laoag  or  Pagafin  River,  4  miles  from  the 
sea.  Its  houses  are  for  the  most  part  well  built, 
especially  the  town  hall  and  the  church ;  it  has 
a  telegraph  station  and  is  the  projected  ter- 
minus of  a  railroad  from  Manila.  It  exports 
rice,  corn,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Pop.,  1903,  34,- 
^4.  The  Pueblo  of  San  Nicolfls  (pop.,  10,880) 
was  added  in  1903  after  the  census. 
IiAOCIUS,  Ift.-O'elil-Qs.  Sec  Laotse. 
LAOCOdN,  ia-6k'6-6n  (I^t.,  from  Gk.  Am- 
Kduf,  Laoko&n).  According  to  classic  legend,  a 
brother  of  Anchises  (q.v.),  priest  of  Apollo  in 
Troy,  who  in  vain  warned  his  countrymen 
against  receiving  within  their  walls  the  wooden 
Vol.  XIII.— 36 


horse.  According  to  the  version  given  by  Vei^ 
in  the  Mneid  (ii,  199  (F.),  two  serpents  then 
came  swimming  from  Tenedos,  attacked  the 
two  sons  of  LaoooOn,  and,  when  the  father 
came  to  their  help,  destroyed  him  also.  There 
are  many  traces  of  earlier  versions:  in  one  only 
the  sons  are  killed,  and  the  serpents  are  sent  by 
Apollo  as  a  warning  to  iEneaa;  in  another 
destruction  falls  on  the  father  and  one  son.  The 
story  is  not  noticed  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but 
was  told  in  the  later  Greek  epic  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles.  It  acquires 
a  peculiar  interest  irom  being  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  best-known  works  of  ancient  sculpture 
still  in  existence — a  group  discovered  in  1506  at 
Rome,  in  the  Sette  Sale,  on  the  side  of  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  and  purdmsed  by  Pope  Julius  II 
for  the  Vatican.  The  whole  treatment  of  the 
Bidneet,  the  anatomical  accuracy  of  the  figures, 
and  the  representation  both  of  bodily  pain  and 
of  passion,  have  secured  for  the  group  a  higher 
place  than  it  properly  merits.  According  to 
Pliny,  a  LaocoOn  was  the  work  of  the  Rhodian 
artists  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus. 
Until  lately  archaeologists  differed  about  the  date 
of  the  Extant  group.  Its  date,  however,  has  been 
established  by  tiie  discovery  in  Rhodes  of  a 
'statue  of  a  priest  of  Athena  whose  date  is  42 
B.C.  This  statue  bears  the  signature  of  Athen- 
odorus, the  son  of  Agesander,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  Athenodorus,  who  lata* 
on  (22-21  B.C.)  appears  as  priest  together  with 
his  brother  Agesander,  was  with  the  latter  one 
of  the  sculptors  of  the  Extant  LaocoKn  group. 
Thiis  the  statue  antedates  Vergil's  narrative  in 
the  .£neid.  In  spite  of  its  wonderful  execution 
this  group  is  not  an  example  of  the  best  Greek 
work,  but  belongs  to  a  period  of  low  artistic 
ideals. 

Bibliography.  Lessing,  Laokoon  oder  Uber 
die  Qrenzen  der  Malerei  und  Poeaie,  especially 
in  the  second  edition  by  Blilmner  (Berlin,  1880), 
where  the  earlier  literature  is  cited ;  also  Robert, 
Bild  und  Lied  (ib.,  1881)  ;  Kckule,  Zur  Deutung 
vnd  Zeitbeatimmung  des  Laokoon  ( Stuttgart 
1883) ;  Furster,  in  the  Terhandlungen  der  vier- 
zigatien  Pkilologenversammlung  zu  OSrlitz 
(Leipzig,  1890) ;  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hiatory  of  Clas- 
sical Srholarahip,  vol.  iii  (Cambridge,  1908)  ;  E. 
A.  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture  (Lon- 
don, 1911);  H.  H.  Powers,  Message  of  Greek 
Art  (New  York,  1913). 

LAOiyAliAS-  (Lat,  from  Gk.  AaoSinai).  1. 
The  son  of  the  Phteacian  King  Alcinous  and 
Arete.  2.  King  of  Thebes  and  son  of  Eteocles. 
The  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  against  Thebes 
took  place  in  his  reign,  and  he  was  slain  by 
Alcmeon,  after  having  killed  their  leader, 
.^ialeus.  See  Epiooni;  Eteocues  and  Polt- 
MicEs;  Sfa'en  Against  Thedes. 

LA'ODAMI'A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AaoSAfuia,  La- 
odameia).  1.  The  daughter  of  Acastus  and 
Astydamia.  Learning  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Protesilaus  (q.v.) ,  in  the  Trojan  War, 
she  consoled  herself  by  keeping  constantly  with 
her  a  wooden  image  of  the  hero;  and  when  her 
lather  caused  it  to  be  burned  in  order  to  turn 
her  mind  from  her  sorrow,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  fire.  According  to  another  tradition,  Pro- 
tesilaus was  restored  to  life  for  three  hours,  and 
Laodamia  accompanied  him  on  his  return  to  the 
lower  world.  The  story  is  used  by  Wordsworth 
in  his  poem  Laodamia.  2.  The  daughter  of 
Bellerophon  and  mother  by  Zeus  of  Sarpedon. 

I^ODICB,  Ift-Od^-se  (Lat..  from  G^;  A-oodlKn, 
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Laottiki).  1.  A  nymph,  and  the  mother  of 
Niobe  (q.v.)  by  Phoroneus.  2.  The  daughter  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba  and  wife  of  Helicaon.  3.  In 
Homer,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra,  called  Eleetra  by  the  tragic  poets. 
See  also  Laodicea. 

I.AODICEA,  Ift'dd-I-ifA  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
AooJUxna,  Laodikeia),  The  name  of  several 
Greek  cities  in  the  East,  built  by  the  Seleucide 
(q.v,),  who  ruled  the  Kingdom  of  Syria  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Five  of  these 
were  named  after  Laodice,  wife  of  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  and  one  after  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos. 
Three  are  of  some  importance — two  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  one  in  Syria.  Most  important  was 
Laodicea  ad  Lycum,  situated  in  southwestern 
Asia  Minor,  commonly  reckoned  in  Phrygia, 
though  sometimes  included  in  Caria  or  Lydia. 
it  was  situated  about  11  miles  west  of  Colossa, 
on  the  great  trade  route  fr<Mn  the  Euphrates 
and  the  interior  through  Apamea  (q.v.),  at  the 
junction  of  several  important  roads  from  the 
coast  and  interior,  and  was  at  one  time  called 
Diospolis,  but  was  renamed  by  Antiochus  Theos 
(260  B.C.),  who  reestablished  and  fortified  the 
town  as  a  centre  of  Greek  influence.  By  reason 
of  its  favorable  position  for  trade  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  adjacent  country,  it.  soon  became  a 
large  and  wealthy  city,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
disasters  of  tlie  Mithridatic  wars,  it  was  a  chief 
seat  of  Roman  influence  under  the  Empire.  It 
seems  to  have  early  become  a  Christian  centre, 
as  it  »  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
siana  (ii.  1)  and  is  one  of  t^e  seven  churches 
addressed  in  the  Apocalypse. 

The  town  was  a  banking  centre  and  famous 
for  its  manufacture  of  cloth  from  the  glossy 
black  wool  of  the  district,  but  it  likewise  had 
obtained  great  renown  for  its  school  of  medicine 
connected  with  the  temple  of  Men  Karu,  who 
was  identified  with  the  Greek  Asclepios.  It 
changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Turks  and 
gradually  fell  into  decay.  The  site,  known  as 
fskl-hiaaar,  near  Gondscheli,  is  deserted,  but 
contains  a  number  of  fine  ruins  of  the  Roman 
period,  including  a  well-preserved  stadium  and 
two  tiieatres.  The  town  was  supplied  with  water 
by  an  aqueduct  of  which  many  arches  remain. 
Consult:  Sir  VV.  M.  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishop- 
ric9  of  Phrygia,  vol.  i  (Oxford,  1895)  ;  id.,  Let- 
ters to  the  Seven  Churches  (New  York,  1906); 
Baedeker,  Konstimtinopel,  Balkanstaaten,  Klein' 
luien,  Archipel,  Cypem  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1014), 

Another  town,  foimded  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
in  the  territory  of  Lycaonia,  was  situated  on  the 
highroad  from  Epbesus  to  tiie  East.  The  town 
was  known  as  Laodicea  Conibusta  (Gk.  AosUkcm 
KaTaKtKaviUvn ) ,  probably  because  of  an  early  de- 
struction by  fire,  though  Strabo  says  the  name 
was  due  to  the  volcanic  rocks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; modern  travelers  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  formation.  The  modem  Sorgan  Ladik 
probably  occupies  the  site  of  this  city,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  are  extensive  anmitectural 
remains. 

The  third  city,  also  founded  1^  SelencuB,  was 
Laodicea  ad  Mare,  in  northern  Syria,  now 
Latakia  (q.v.). 

34A.0DICEA,  CoDNCiL  OF.  A  council  held 
during  the  fourth  century,  but  whether  towards 
the  bc^nning,  middle,  or  end  has  been  earnestly 
debat^  without  being  determined.  It  consisted 
of  32  bishops  frtHn  cUffnent  provinces  of  Asia 
and  embodied  its  decisions  in  60  canons,  relating 


to  matters  of  ritual,  church  order,  dignity, 
precedence,  discipline,  morals,  faith,  and  heresy. 
The  most  important  of  them  is  the  last,  giving 
a  list  of  the  books  of  Scripture  received  at  that 
time  as  canonical,  which  does  not  contain  the 
Apocrypha  or  Revelation.  They  may  be  found 
in  Hardouin,  ConciHorumOolleotio,  voLi  (Paris, 
1715).  Oonudt  Hefele,  KonxUimgia<^ieht«,  vol. 
ii  (Freibui^  18S5-74). 

LAODKOEAXrS,  WOd-l-al/'anz,  Epistle  to 
THE.    See  Apocbyfha;  Ephbsians,  Epistle  to 

THE. 

IiAOKOON,  lft-6k'6-fln.  A  treatise  on  the 
characteristics  of  poetry  and  sculpture  by  Lea- 
sing (1766),  based  upon  the  Laocoi^  group  in 
the  Vatican.  For  a  description  of  the  treatise, 
see  Lbssing,  Gotthold  Ephbaiu. 

LAOHIIDON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AaofUSwr). 
Son  and  successor  of  Hub,  who  founded  the  city 
of  Ilium  (Troy,  q.v.).  He  is  said  to  have  been 
served  by  Poseidon  and  Apollo  by  command  of 
Zeus — the  former  erecting  the  walls  of  the  new 
city,  while  Apollo  acted  as  herdsman.  Laomedon 
having  refused  to  pay  them  according  to  agree- 
ment, Apollo  sent  a  plague  and  Poseidon  a  sea 
monster,  which  killed  many  Trojans,  until  an 
oracle  commanded  as  an  atonement  the  offering 
of  one  of  Laomedon'a  daughters.  The  lot  fell  on 
Hesione,  and  she  was  Gained  to  a  rock  to 
await  the  return  of  the  monster.  Hercules  ap- 
peared at  this  point,  on  his  return  from  the 
country  of  the  Amazons  (q.v.),  and,  having 
been  promised  the  immortal  horses  given  by 
Zeus  to  Tros  if  he  should  slay  the  monster, 
killed  the  creature,  and  freed  Hesione.  Whtn 
his  reward  was  refused,  Hercules  gathered  a 
force,  killed  Laomedon,  captured  the  city,  and 
carried  off  Hesione  as  booty,  after  placing 
Priam,  who  had  alone  protested  against  his 
father's  acts,  upon  the  throne. 

LAON,  I&N.  A  fortress  and  the  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Aisne,  France,  situated  on  an 
isolated  hill,  87  miles  northeast  of  Paris  (Map: 
France,  N,,  J  3) .  It  has  numerous  ancient 
buildings  and  three  gates  belonging  to  its  thir- 
teenth-century fortifications,  which  have  been 
razed.  The  caUiedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  one  of 
the  l!nest  twelfth-century  Gothic  edifices  in 
France.  It  was  finished  in  1225  and  is  sur- 
mounted  by  numerous  towers,  some  of  them  un- 
finished, and  the  two  flanking  the  fa^^ade  being 
adorned  with  huge  oxen,  said  to  commemorate 
the  animals  used  in  the  transportation  of  the 
stone  for  the  building.  Another  noteworthy 
church  is  ^at  of  St.  Martin  (twelfth  century) 
in  Transition  style.  The  Palais  de  Justice  oc- 
cupies the  thirteenth-century  episcopal  palace, 
and  the  prefecture  is  housed  in  the  lomet 
abbey  of  St.  Jean  (twelfth  century).  The  edu- 
cational institutions  comprise  a  lyc6i,  a  com- 
munal college,  a  normal  school,  a  school  of  agri- 
culture, a  fine  library  of  15,000  volumes  and 
rich  in  manuscripts  and  autographs,  a  museum 
of  local  antiquities,  and  a  theatre.  Laon  manu- 
factures linen  and  other  textiles,  sugar  and 
metal  pioducts.  It  is  noted  for  its  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Pop.,  1001,  15,434;  1011,  10,323. 
Ltu)n  is  first  mentioned  as  Laudunum  in  the 
fifth  century.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Romans 
and  eventually  attained  great  importance  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks;  in  the  tenth  century  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Carolingian  kings. 
During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
place  suffered  considerably  in  the  struggles  with 
ita  bishops.   The  bishopric  of  La^  founded  at 
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the  bcf^inning  of  the  sixth  century,  was  abolished 
in  1780.  In  modern  times  Laon  is  associated 
with  the  defeat  of  the  French  under  Napoleon 
by  the  Germans  under  BlOeher  in  1814.  In 
1870  I<aon  capitulated  to  the  Germans,  but  the 
entrance  of  the  conquering  army  into  the  town 
was  marked  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  powder 
magazine  by  a  French  private,  with  the  result 
that  over  600  people  were  killed  and  wounded 
and  the  town  was  considerably  damaged. 

IiAOS,  l&'dB.  A  region  in  the  northern  part 
of  Siam,  comprising  the  Middle  Mekong  District, 
from  about  lat.  13°  to  23*  N.  (Map:  Burma, 
D,  E,  3).  Its  boundaries  are  not  well  defined, 
and  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  116,000  square 
miles.  Its  political  status  has  been  determined 
by  the  agreements  of  1893,  1896,  and  1904.  By 
the  first,  France  obtained  possession  of  the  por- 
tion east  of  the  Mekong,  which  now  forms  a  part 
of  French  Indo-China;  by  the  second  agreement 
between  France  and  England,  which  was  more 
clearly  defined  in  the  Convention  of  1904,  the 
portion  west  of  the  Mekong  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  eastern,  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Mekong,  was  declared  within  the 
French  sphere  of  influence,  and  the  western  part 
was  declared  within  the  British  sphere;  finally, 
by  the  Treaty  of  1904  between  Siam  and  France, 
the  former  country  agreed  to  abandon  all  claim 
to  the  Luang  Prabang  territory  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mekong.  By  a  subsequent  treaty  in  1007, 
part  of  the  Prabang  territory  was  again  passed 
to  Siam.  The  country  is  covered  largely  with 
forests  of  valuable  woods,  but  only  teak  and  rat- 
tan are  exploited.  Laos  is  believed  to  contain 
considerable  mineral  wealth.  There  are  many 
gum  and  rubber  trees.  The  climate  is  healthful 
during  the  dry  season,  from  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  end  of  April.  The  natives  raise  rice, 
corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar  cane,  and  tea. 
They  also  produce  mats  and  other  objects  of 
Sparta  grass.  There  are  a  French  Resident 
and  a  number  of  French  commissioners  in  the 
eastern  part.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
2,000,000,  chiefly  Lace.  Chief  town,  Luang 
Prabang. 

LAOS,  la'te,  or  LAOTIANS.  One  of  the 
chief  groups  of  the  Thai  stock,  which  includes 
the  Shans,  Thos-Muong,  Siamese,  Burmese,  etc. 
They  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Farther 
India,  from  Tongklng  to  Assam,  but  the  Laos 
country  belongs  chiefly  to  Siam  and  French  Indo- 
China,  only  a  few  tribes  still  preserving  their 
independence.  The  physical  characters  of  the 
Laotians  are:  medium  (sometimes  quite  low) 
stature,  except  in  the  most  favorable  districts; 
somewhat  brachycephalic  head  form;  hair  black, 
stiff,  and  rarely  curly,  beard  scanty ;  skin  among 
the  general  population  tawny,  but  among  the 
faiKher  clasBes  lighter  and  often  almost  white. 
The  upland  Laotians  are  fairer-ekinaed  than  the 
people  of  the  lowlands.  Certain  customs  and 
practices,  such  as  the  North  Laotian  tattooing 
with  needles,  bodily  ornamentation,  etc.,  have 
been  regarded  aa  indicative  of  Malayan  affinities. 
The  character  of  the  primitive  Laotians  is  gen- 
erally considered  as  of  a  higher  order  than  that 
of  many  of  their  more  civilized  neightwrs.  They 
are,  at  their  best,  of  a  pleasanter  disposition, 
franker,  and  more  accessible  than  many  of  the 
other  peoples  of  Farther  India  and  combine  the 
qualities  of  good  subjects  with  a  never^xtinct 
longing  for  independence.  In  occupation  the 
Laotians  are  agriculturists,  cultivating  rice  and 
th»  mulberry  tree,  and  raising  silkworms;  in 


part  shepherds  and  hunters.  Some  of  the  settled 
and  more  civilized  Laotians  make  the  wilder 
tribes  of  their  environment  grow  rice  and  other 
foods  for  them.  Others  are  expert  cutters  of 
teak  and  other  timber.  Being  on  the  route  of 
travel  between  China  and  Farther  India  of  the 
south,  they  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
development  of  trade  and  commerce  in  that  re- 
gicm,  althoufj^  they  are  not  credited  with  any 
keen  commercial  sense.  Some  of  the  Laotians 
are  celebrated  for  their  metal  work.  Excepting 
music,  the  fine  arts  seem  not  to  be  largely  cul- 
tivated, but  there  is  among  them  a  considerable 
indigenous  as  well  as  borrowed  folk  literature. 

Polygamy  is  rare  with  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  position  of  woman  is  not  at  all  low 
with  some  of  the  tribes;  for,  if  she  does  work 
hard,  she  is  the  head  of  the  household.  Those 
who  are  not  still  "heathen"  have  accepted  Bud- 
dhism in  some  form  or  other,  but  among  the 
lower  and  ignorant  classes  ancestor  worship, 
fetishism,  etc.,  survive.  Prom  their  neighbors, 
the  Khmers,  they  have  borrowed  some  supersti- 
tious beliefs,  as  the  werewolf  and  the  like.  Some 
of  the  Laotians  have  a  special  form  of  writing, 
probably  of  Indian  origin.  With  the  Shans  the 
Laotians  shared  in  the  earlier  Thai  civilizations 
of  Uiis  part  of  Farther  India,  some  of  which 
were  in  their  prime  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  A  few  of  the  Laos 
"states"  still  exist  in  a  semi-independent  condi- 
tion. 

Bibliography.  Bock,  Temples  and  Elephants 
(London,  1884);  Colquhoun,  Among  the  Shans 
(ib.,  1885);  Taupin,  "Voyafje  d'exploration  et 
d'etudes  au  Laos,"  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  8oci4t4 
Normande  de  oiographie  for  1890;  Aymonier, 
Voyage  dans  le  Laos  (Paris,  1897) ;  Lefivre,  Vn 
voyage  au  Laos  (ib.,  1808) ;  Lucien  de  Reinach, 
Le  Laos  (ib.,  1911). 

LAO-TSE,  LAU-T^  or  LAO-TSIT,  lou'tsfl' 
(Chin.,  venerable  philosopher).  An  ancient 
Chinese  sage,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  philoso- 
phy known  as  Taoism  (q.v.).  Little  is  known 
regarding  him  that  is  absolutely  trustworthy. 
That  he  existed  is  beyond  doubt,  for  Sze-ma 
Ts'ien,  the  Chinese  historian,  who  wrote  about 
100  B.C.,  mentions  him  and  ^ves  the  longest 
sketch  of  his  life  that  we  have.  His  real  name 
was  Li  Urh,  a  name  of  no  special  significance, 
as  Li  is  the  conunoneat  of  surnames  in  China. 
It  means  'plum  tree*  and  has  served  the  legend 
mongers  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  story 
that  he  was  born  under  a  plum  tree,  and  that 
he  immediately  pointed  to  the  tree,  saying, 
"From  this  tree  I  take  my  name."  Another 
legend  is  that  he  was  white-haired  when  he  was 
born,  having  been  carried  for  70  years  in  hia 
mother's  womb,  and  from  this  circumstance  he 
is  known  as  T>ao-tse,  which  may  mean  'old  boy' 
as  well  as  'venerable  philosopher.'  His  posthu- 
mous title  was  Peh  Yang,  or  Earl  Yang,  and  his 
appellation  Tan,  which  means  'flat-eared.'  He 
was  born,  according  to  Sze-ma,  in  the  village  of 
Kiuh-jin  (misdirected  benevolence),  in  the  par- 
ish of  Li  (cruelty),  the  prefecture  of  Ku  (bit- 
terness), and  the  principality  of  Ts'u  (distress), 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  what  is  now 
the  Province  of  Ilonan,  or  perhaps  the  neighbor- 
ing Province  of  Anhid.  'This  was  in  6()4  B.c. 
At  some  time  in  his  life  he  became  librarian  and 
archivist  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  whose  capital  was 
at  Loyang  in  Ilonan.  T3.e  had  a  considerable  infiu- 
ence  on  Confucius,  who  visited  him  about  517  B.a, 
and  learned  from  him  a  lesson  in  humiUtr. 
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In  bis  old  age  Lao-tae  retired  and  betook  him- 
self to  the  frontier,  whether  of  his  own  state  or 
of  the  Empire  is  uncertain.  Tliere  he  lingered 
for  a  time,  instructing  Vin-bi,  the  warden,  and 
at  his  request  wrote  a  book  of  about  SOOO  words, 
in  which  he  discussed  the  concepts  of  Tao  and 
Tdi,  for  which  see  the  article  Taoism.  When 
or  where  he  died  is  not  known.  Legend  states 
that  when  last  seen  he  was  riding  away  into  the 
wilderness  of  Tibet,  mounted  on  a  olack  ox. 
Some  ill-advised  attempts  have  been  made  to 
Latinize  his  name  into  Laooiua.  Consult:  Wat- 
ters,  Lao-tzu;  A  Study  in  Chinese  Philoaopky 
(London,  1879)  ;  Carus,  Lao-tze's  Tao-teh-king 
(Chicago,  1898) ;  Hirth,  The  Ancient  History 
of  China  (New  York,  1608).   See  China. 

LAP'ABOiyOlffT  (from  Ok.  Xaripa,  lapam, 
flank,  loins  -f-  ro/t^*  tomif  a  cutting,  from  t4h- 
pttw,  temnein,  to  cut).  A  surgical  term,  used  to 
designate  making  an  incision  through  the  ab< 
dominal  walls  and  peritoneum  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  or  operating  upon  the  abdominal  or 
pelvic  viscera.  The  term  is  being  replaced  by 
ctaliotomy  ( from  Qk.  tcotXfa,  A:otIia,  hollow,  abdo- 
men +  ^ofii,  tome,  a  cutting),  which  is  more 
exact.  Consult  Bryant,  Operative  Surgery  (4th 
ed.,  2  vols..  New  York,  1905),  and  Ashburst, 
Surgery  (Philadelpliia,  1914). 

IjAFAT7ZE,  Jeanne,  n6e  Loiseau.  See  Le 
SuEUB,  Daniel. 

LA  PAZ,  ]it  path,  So.  Amer.  pron.  pSs.  A 
city  in' the  Province  of  Entre  Rloa,  Argentina, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ParanA,  87  miles 
northeast  of  the  city  of  Paranfi  (Map:  Argen- 
tina, H  4).  It  is  a  regular  stopping  place  for 
steamers  on  the  river  and  an  important  port  of 
transit  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncidn. 
Its  chief  exports  are  hides  and  preserved  beef. 
It  was  founded  in  1836.   Pop.  (est.),  9000. 

LA  PAZ.  The  most  populous  department  of 
Bolivia,  occupying  the  northwest  portion  of  the 
Republic  (Map:  Brazil).  It  is  bounded  by 
Brazil  on  the  north,  the  Bc^ivian  departments 
of  Cochabamba  and  Beni  on  the  east,  W  Oruro 
on  the  south,  and  Peru  on  the  west.  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  72,970  square  miles,  and  it  is 
formed  of  13  provinces.  Geographically  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  differing  radically  from 
each  other  in  surface  formation.  The  northern 
and  larger  part,  which  was  formerly  included  in 
the  Department  of  Beni,  is  an  extensive  plain, 
thickly  wooded  and  well  watered  by  the  numer- 
ous tributaries  of  the  Beni  and  the  Purus.  This 
region  has  a  hot  and  unhealthful  climate  and  is 
inhabited  mostly  by  Indians.  The  southern  por- 
tion belongs  mostly  to  the  region  of  the  Cor- 
dillera HaH  and  is  exceedingly  mountainoua, 
containing  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
continent,  such  as  Illimani  and  Illampu.  It  is 
drained  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  Beni  and 
takes  in  a  large  part  of  Lake  Titicaca  with  its 
outlet,  the  Desa^adero.  The  generally  moun- 
tainous surface  is  diversified  by  numerous  ele- 
vated valleys,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  having  a  delightful  climate.  The  main 
agricultural  products  are  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
cocoa,  coffee,  sugar  cane,  rice,  cacao,  bananas, 
oranges,  etc.  Cattle  raising  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively, and  the  natural  conditions  of  the  region 
are  very  favorable  for  tlie  development  of  that 
industry.  Mining  industries  are  also  important. 
Gold,  copper,  saver,  and  tin  are  the  chief 
mineral  products.  Pop.,  1900,  446,616;  1914 
(est),  600,000.  Capital,  La  Paz  (q.v.). 
I.A  PAZ.   A  city  and  the  capital  of  the  De- 


partment of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  also  the  de 
facto  capital  of  the  Republic.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Chuquiapu  River,  30  miles  southeast  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  12,470  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  a 
cool  and  healthful  climate  (Map:  Brazil,  D  7). 
It  has  paved  streets,  some  of  which  are  narrow 
and  ste^,  and  there  are  20  bridges  crossing  the 
river.  It  has  several  squares,  on  one  of  which, 
the  Plasa  Murillo,  stand  the  fine  cathedral  (as 
yet  incmnplete),  the  Legislative  Palace,  and  the 
Government  Palace.  There  are  several  hand- 
some drives  and  promenades,  one  of  which,  the 
Alameda,  is  very  broad  and  entered  by  three 
iron  gates.  The  city  has  a  tramway 'and  is 
lighted  by  electricity.  It  has  a  university,  with 
faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology;  a  na- 
tional collie  and  seminary,  a  museum,  a  public 
library,  two  hospitals,  and  various  scientific  and 
philanthropic  societies.  The  industries  of  the 
city  are  unimportant,  but  it  has  an  active  trade 
in  the  agricultural  and  mining  products  of  the 
surrounding  district  as  well  as  in  imported 
articles  brought  from  the  Pacific  ports.  Pop., 
1909,  78,856.  La  Paz  was  founded  in  1548  by 
Alonso  de  Mendoza.  In  its  early  history  it  suf- 
fered several  times  from  Indian  uprisings,  being 
once  besieged  for  four  months  by  100,000  In- 
dians. It  was  the  first  Peruvian  city  to  revolt 
against  Spain. 

LA  PAZ,  U,  pBa.  A  port  on  the  east  shore 
of  Lower  California,  Mexico,  situated  on  the 
Bay  of  1^  Paz  (Map:  Mexico,  D  5).  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  most  valuable  pearl  fishery  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  lias  considerable  trade  in  the 
products  of  the  fertile  district  around  it  and  of 
the  mines  of  l^iunfo.  The  town  has  a  good  har- 
bor and  is  the  seat  of  the  United  Stat^  Consul. 
Pop.,  1900,  5046;  1910,  5536. 

IiAPEEB,  Ift.pSr'.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Lapeer  Co.,  Mich.,  60  miles  north  of 
Detroit,  on  Flint  River,  and  on  the  Michigan 
Central  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railroads  (Map: 
Michigan,  F  5).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
agricultural  region  and  an  important  market 
for  farm  produce  and  poultry;  it  has  flouring 
and  planing  mills,  foundries,  stove  works,  a  tan- 
nery, and  machine  works.  The  Michigan  Home 
and  Training  School,  for  the  feeble-minded,  is 
here.  Settled  in  1832,  Lapeer  was  first  incor- 
porated in  1876,  the  charter  of  that  year  ^1 
being  in  operation  and  providing  for  a  mayor, 
annually  elected,  and  a  unicameral  council.  Tlie 
city  owns  and  operates  the  water  works.  Pop., 
1900,  3297;  1910,  3046. 

LA  PELTBIE,  Ih  pSl'tr*',  Marie  Madei^ine 
DK,  Chauvignt  (1603-71).  A  French  educa- 
tor and  religieuse,  bom  at  Alengon.  Though 
wishing  to  enter  a  convent,  she  was  forced  by 
her  father  to  marry,  but  was  left  a  childless 
widow  at  the  age  of  22.  On  reading  La  Jeune's 
Relation  (1635),  she  determined  to  use  her  en- 
tire fortune  in  the  education  of  Indian  girla. 
She  went  to  Quebec  in  1639  with  three  nuns  and 
founded  the  Ursuline  Convent  there,  maintaining 
a  school  for  both  white  and  Indian  girls.  In 
1642  she  joined  the  Montreal  colony,  remaining 
there  until  1646,  when  she  returned  to  Quebec. 
She  is  said  to  have  entered  as  nm'ice  in  this 
year.  She  died  in  the  convent  in  1671.  Par- 
ticular refermce  is  made  to  her  in  R.  G. 
Thwaites  (ed.).  The  Jesuit  Relations,  vols,  xl, 
xvl  (Cleveland,  1896-1901). 

ItAPfiROUSEf  l&'p&'rQSz',  JBAn-FBAncois  m 
Oalaw,  Count  de  (1741-T88).  A  French  nayi- 
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Mtco-,  born  near  Albla,  in  the  Deparbnent  of 
Tarn.  He  entered  the  nary  in  1766,  fought 
against  the  English  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  was  made  a  captain  in  1780.  In  1782  he 
was  aent  to  destroy  the  British  forts  in  Hudson 
Bay.  Three  years  later  he  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  of  discovery,  sent  out  by 
the  French  government  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  explorations  of  Cook  and  darke  in 
the  Japan  seas  and  southeast  of  Australia  and, 
incidentally,  of  attempting  the  Northwest  Pass- 
age. Lap^rouse  sailed  in  August,  1785,  with 
two  frigates,  the  Boutaole  and  the  Astrolabe, 
taking  with  him  specialists  in  botany,  astron* 
omy,  geology,  and  get^aphy.  The  expedition 
was  carefully  equipj^d  and  did  good  work.  The 
ships  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Brazil,  rounded 
Cape  Horn,  and  skirted  the  coast  of  the  Ameri- 
cas to  lat.  60°  N.,  Mount  St.  Elias  being  sighted. 
On  Nov.  6,  1786,  Neoker  Island,  a  small  island 
some  hundred  leagues  northwest  of  the  Hawaiian 
group,  was  discovered.  The  explorers  sighted 
the  Marian  Islands,  touched  at  the  Philippines, 
and  by  May,  1787,  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Korea,  These  waters  were 
for  the  Western  world  absolutely  unknown,  and 
LapSrguse  devoted  some  six  or  seven  months  to 
the  racploration  of  the  vicinity.  In  August  be 
discorered  the  strait  between  the  islands  of  Sa- 
khalin and  Yezo,  wfaloh  now  bears  his  name. 
From  the  Bay  of  Avatscha  in  Kamchatita, 
Lesseps,  the  interpreter  of  the  expedition,  was 
dispatched  in  September  to  France  hj  the  over- 
land route  across  Siberia,  carrying  with  him  the 
records  and  maps  of  the  expedition.  Then,  going 
south  L&p^rouse  landed  on  one  of  the  Navigator 
Islands,  where  21  of  the  expedition,  including 
the  eaptain  of  the  Attrolabe,  were  massacred  by 
the  natives.  Lap^rouse  touched  Tasmania  and 
on  Jan.  26,  1788,  made  Botany  Bay.  He  re- 
mained there  until  February  7,  after  which  thn« 
is  no  trace  of  the  moveinente  of  the  expedition. 
The  French  government  offered  a  reward  of 
10,000  francs  for  information  and  in  1791  sent 
an  expedition  in  search  of  Lap^rouse,  but  with- 
out success.  In  1826  an  English  captain,  Dillon, 
found  some  remnants  of  the  wreckage  of  Lap^ 
rouse's  ships  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Vanikoro,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides.  A  French 
«pedition  sent  out  in  1828  under  Dumont 
d*Urville  ascertained  that  -both  ships  had  been 
wrecked  in  a  storm  off  the  coast  of  this  island 
and  that  all  on  board  had  perished,  and  Dumont 
d'Urville  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Lapfirouse  on  the  island.  There  are  three 
editions  of  Lap^rouse's  voyages,  prepared  from 
journals  sent  home  by  him  and  published  under 
the  tiUe  Vojfoge  autour  du  monde  in  1707,  1700, 
and  1831,  the  last  and  most  exact  edited  by 
Lesseps.  In  April,  1888,  the  Soci^te  de  G4o- 
graphie  in  Pans  commemorated  the  one  h\in- 
dredth  anniversary  of  Lap^ronse's  death.  Con- 
sult Buttetin$  de  la  Boc%4M  de  la  04ographie 
(Paris,  1888). 

LA  FEYB0T7SE,  1&  pft'rSSz',  Philtppe  Picot 
DB  (1744-1818).  A  French  naturalist,  born  near 
ToidouB^  where  he  ww  Advocate-General  in  the 
Parliament  (1768-71).  He  applied  himself  to 
natural  history  researches,  chiefly  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, from  1774  to  1789,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  the  administration  of  his  native  district,  be- 
came inspector  of  mines,  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  central  school  of  Toulouse,  and 
mayor  of  the  city  (1800).  tn  1811  he  wns  made 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Toulouse  Academy  of 


Sciences,  and  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  wu 

president  of  the  electoral  college  of  Haute-Qa- 
ronne,  but  soon  retired  to  private  life  and  cul- 
tivated beautiful  species  of  pines  on  his  prop- 
erty. He  published :  Description  de  pluaieurs 
noupellee  espicea  d'ortkoc^atites  et  d'oatradtes 
(1781);  Flore  des  Pyrinies  (1795;  4th  ed., 
1801);  Monographie  dea  aaaifragea  (1801); 
Biatoire  abr4ff4e  dea  plantea  dea  Pyr4n6ea 
(1813-18). 

TiAPHAM,  lAp'am,  Incbease  Allen  (1811- 
75).  An  American  naturalist,  bom  in  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.  For  a  time  he  served  as  assistant  on  the 
survey  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  as  engineer  in  the 
construction  of  the  Welland  and  Miami  canals. 
After  moving  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1836,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  scientific  study  and  in- 
vestigation, particularly  in  the  branches  of  bot- 
any, meteoroli^,  and  geolc^.  From  1873  to 
1876  he  acted  as  chief  geolc^st  of  Wisconsin. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society  and  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
Sciences.  His  best-known  publications  are;  A 
Oeographioal  and  Topographical  Description  of 
Wisconsin  (1844);  Antiguitiea  of  Wisconsin 
(1855):  Geological  Map  of  Wisconsin  (1855). 

LAnDAUUS.    See  Hbtnlin,  Johann. 

LAPOSABY  WOBK  (Fr.  lapidaire,  Lat. 
lapidoriua,  stonecutter,  from  lapis,  stone).  The 
art  of  cutting,  grinding,  and  polishing  stones, 
especially  gems  ( q.v. ) .  The  earliest  examples 
of  lapidary  work  are  the  engraved  cylindrical 
seals  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  and  the  scara- 
bfeoids  of  Egypt,  dating  bade  at  least  as  far  as 
4500  B.C.  At  first  the  cylindrical  seals  were 
made  of  sliell,  later  from  diorite,  serpentine, 
chalcedony,  quartz,  rock  crystal,  amazone,  ame- 
thyst, and  fossil  coral;  but  no  specimens  are 
known  of  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  diamond,  or 
tourmaline.  The  earliest  engraving  was  done 
slowly  and  laboriously  by  hand  with  the  sap- 
phire point  only,  the  bow  drill  being  introduced 
about  3000  B.C.  In  the  bow  drill  the  point  is 
made  to  revolve  rapi(Uy  by  moving  up  and  down 
a  horizontal  crossbar,  to  each  end  of  which  is 
attached  a  string  wound  around  the  vertical 
stick  in  which  is  set  the  drill  point.  Phcenician 
work  shows  a  mixture  of  Babylonian  and  Assyr- 
ian designs.  Qreek  work  modified  Egyptian 
scarabs  by  adding  Greek  and  Etruscan  symbols 
and  mysterious  signs.  During  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  many  pagan 
gems  were  recut  with  Gnostic  and  other  obscure 
devices.  With  the  RenaisBance  the  art  revived, 
and  work  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  Greek 
and  Roman  masters  was  produced.  During  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
many  copies  were  made  that  can  with  difficulty 
be  told  from  the  ancient  originals.  Until  the 
fourteenth  century  gems  were  mostly  cut  en 
cabochon  (polislied  smooth,  preserving  the 
original  size  and  color  of  the  stone  as  far  as 
possible),  or  like  beads  with  a  hole  drilled 
through  the  centre.  Faceting,  or  finishing  with 
a  surface  of  fiat  faces  geometrically  arranged  as 
in  cut  diamonds,  is  a  modern  invention.  Modem 
gem  cutting  and  engraving  is  done  on  a  lathe 
carrying  a  point  or  disk  of  soft  iron,  -primed 
with  diamond  dust  and  oil.  Opaque  and  trans- 
lucent stones  such  as  opals,  moonstones,  tur- 
quoises, and  carbuncles  are  still  cut  en  cabochon, 
but  transparent  gems  are  almost  always  faceted, 
in  order  to  enhance  tlieir  brilliancy  by  reflection 
and  refraction  of  light.  Important  centres  of 
garnet  cutting  are  the  region  around^erowits 
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in  Bohemia  and  Jaipur  in  India.  The  world's 
centres  of  agate  cutting  are  the  German  cities 
of  VValdkirch  in  Breisgau  and  Idar  and  Ober- 
Ettein  in  Oldenburg.  In  RuBsia  lapidary  work 
ia  esptHiially  encouraged  the  state,  and  there 
are  great  Imperial  establishments  at  Ekaterin- 
burg and  Peterhof,  and  at  Koljrvan  in  Siberia. 
ICiini^burg  and  Danzig  in  Germany  are  centres 
of  amber  cutting.  China  has  for  centuries  been 
the  centre  of  jade  cutting.  For  diamonds  and 
diamond  cutting,  see  Diamond.  Consult:  L. 
Pannier,  Les  lapidairea  fratu^aia  du  mot/en  &ge 
(Paris,  1882);  Leopold  Claremont,  The  Qem- 
Cutter's  Craft  (London,  1906) ;  Paul  M^er, 
"Les  plus  andens  lapidaires  frangais,"  in  Ro- 
mania, vol.  xxxTiii  (Paris,  1909).   See  Gems. 

UiFIDE,  Cornelius  A.  See  Cwxcuns  A 
Lapibe. 

LA  PIEDAD,  1&  pyft-DOl/.    A  town  of  the 

State  of  Miclioacftn,  Mexico,  situated  at  the 
north  boundary  of  the  state,  62  miles  southwest 
of  Guanajuato,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Lerma,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge 
(Map:  Mfxico,  H  7).  Adjacent  to  it  is  an  im- 
portant agricultural  district.  Pop.,  1910,  10,604. 
In  1871  it  received  the  title  of  city. 

I*A  PIJABDI^BE,  Ik  pfi'r.hUr'dyar',  L0UI8 
BE  LA  CouB  UE  (1832-91).  A  French  author 
and  antiquary,  bom  at  Nantes  and  educated  at 
the  Ecole  des  Chartes.  He  became  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  thf  Sto.  Gencviive  Library  in  1860 
and  of  that  of  H^rault  in  1872.  He  committed 
suicide  at  Montpcllier  in  1891,  He  was  a  special 
student  of  Molifere.  Among  his  works  (some 
under  the  name  Louis  La  Cour)  are:  Les  gavQons 
de  caf€  de  Paris,  pnr  Oaaton  Vorlac  (1856)  ;  Le 
pare  cux  cerfs  (1859);  Rapport  aur  Ja  d^cou- 
verte  tm'un  autagraphe  de  MoHbre  (1873);  Mo- 
l^re  a  Pte&aas  en  (1885) ;  Moliirc,  son 

tijouT  h  Montpellier  cn  l()5i-55  (1887):  be- 
sides editions  of  Brantfime,  of  Bonaventurc,  Des 
P^riers,  of  Rabelais,  and  of  a  facsimile  of  the 
earliest  editions  of  Molitre  for  the  Acadfmie 
des  Bibliophiles,  He  founded  the  hietorical 
review  Ckroniques  du  Languedoc. 

LA'PIS  LAZULI,  or  Lazubite  {Neo-Lat., 
stone  of  azure,  from  Lat.  lapis,  stone,  and  ML. 
lazulue,  laeurius,  lazur,  MGk.  iia^oi/uov,  lazou- 
rion,  from  Ar.  lOzicard,  ttom  Pers.  l&shtoard, 
named  from  Lajteard  in  Persia,  where  the  min- 
eral abounds).  A  mineral  substance,  consisting 
of  sodium  and  aluminium  orthosil  icate  and 
sodium  sulphide.  It  crystallizes  in  the  isometric 
system,  btit  is  usually  found  massive,  having  a 
beautiful  ultramarine  or  azure-blue  color.  The 
mineral  was  highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
qualities  by  the  ancients,  who  pulverized  it  and 
mixed  it  with  milk,  using  it  as  a  dressing  for 
boils  and  ulcerations.  Pliny  and  other  Roman 
writers  called  it  sapphire.  It  was  used  among 
the  Egyptians  in  their  jewelry,  and  among  the 
modern  nations  it  has  been  employed  for  engrav- 
ing, for  vases,  in  ornamental  and  mosaic  work, 
and  for  altars  and  shrines.  Lapis  lazuli  occurs 
in  granite  and  in  crvstalline  limestone,  the  finest 
Specimens  coming  from  China,  Siberia,  Persia, 
and  Chile.  When  powdered,  it  forms  the  pig- 
ment called  ultramarine,  which,  however,  has 
been  replaced  by  an  ar^clal  product.  See 
Qsais;  Ultbamabine. 

I*APIS    OT.T.AKTS,    Ift^pls   3Ma'rl8.  See 

POTSTONE. 

ULp/XTEA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  i.avt6ai,  Lapi- 
thai).   In  Greek  legend,  a  people  wbo  inhabited 


the  Valley  of  the  Peneus  in  Theesaly.  They 
derived  their  name  from  a  mythical  ancestor, 
Lapithes,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  the  brother  of 
Centaurus,  the  equally  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
centaurs  (<}.▼.).  In  l^end  the  Lapitha  appear 
especially  in  their  conflict  with  the  centaurs. 
At  the  marriage  of  their  King  PirithoUB  to 
Hippodamia,  the  centaurs,  flushed  with  vine, 
offered  violence  to  the  women,  and  in  the  war 
that  followed  the  centaurs  were  nearly  destroyed. 
Theseus  was  said  to  have  helped  Pirithous  in 
this  struggle,  and  it  consequently  assumed  a 
prominent  place  in  Athenian  literature  and  art. 
It  is  reproented  on  the  friexes  of  the  Theeeum 
at  Athens  and  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Pfai- 
galeia,  and  on  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  as 
well  as  on  vases.  The  Lapithse  were  aaid  to 
have  been  crushed  by  Agimius  and  the  Dorians, 
assisted  by  Hercules.  Tltere  seems  reason  to  be- 
lieve amid  all  these  legends  that  the  Lapithn 
were  a  folk  of  some  degree  of  civiliKation,  uwell- 
ing  in  early  times  in  Thesaaly.  Another  King 
of  the  Lapithn  was  Ixion  (q.r.).  For  the  met- 
opes of  the  Parthenon  showing  the  Centaurs  and 
the  Lapithtt,  consult  E.  A.  Gardner,  Ancient 
Athena  (New  York,  1902). 

LAFZiACE,  U'pl&s',  Joau«  de  (1606-66), 
better  known  as  Plaoeus.  A  French  Reformed 
clergyman.  He  wEu  a  preacher  at  Nantes  and 
in  1632  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Satunur.  His  ^eat  work  is  De  Statu  Hominit 
Lapai  (1040),  in  which,  like  Amyraut  (q.v.), 
he  sought  to  modify  the  strict  Calvinism  of  his 
church,  but  unsuooessfullj.  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  Franeker  in  1699  in  two 
volumes. 

IiAFLACE,  Pi]mBB  SwoN,  Mabquis  de 
(1749-1827).  The  greatest  of  the  French 
astronomers.  He  was  born  at  Beaumont-en- 
Auge  (Calvados).  His  father,  a  poor  farmer, 
was  unable  to  give  him  any  educational  advan- 
tages, but,  probably  through  the  generosity  of 
friends,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  mb  studira  in 
the  College  of  Caen  and  the  Military  School  at 
Beaumont.  In  the  latter  institution  he  was  for 
a  short  time  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  but  at 
the  age  of  18  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in 
Paris.  Having  secured  the  attention  of  D'Alem- 
bert  (q.v.),  then  in  the  height  of  his  power,  he 
was,  on  the  latter's  recommendation,  made  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Ecole  Militaire. 
Scarcely  20  jrears  of  ag^  his  ronarkable  power 
of  maUiematical  analysis  had  already  become 
manifest  in  his  Reohercheg  sur  le  oalcul  integral 
(1706-69).  These  researches  were  followed  by 
a  series  of  brilliant  memoirs  on  the  theoiy  of 
probability,  which  immediatelv  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  world  and  were  the 
object  of  special  commendation  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  As  a  result  of  their  publication, 
Laplace  was  in  1773  made  an  associate  and  in 
1785  a  member  of  this  distinguished  body.  In 
1784  he  succeeded  Bto>ut  as  examiner  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  Corps  and  in  1794  was  made 
professor  of  analysis  at  the  Ecole  Nonnale. 
After  the  organization  of  the  new  Institute  he 
received,  throi^h  the  excellency  of  his  style  aa 
shown  in  his  Systime  du  monde,  a  place  among 
"the  forty"  of  the  Academy  in  1816  and  in  1817 
was  made  its  president.  Laplace  was  not  with- 
out political  ambition  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
resort  to  flattery  to  secure  place.  Napoleon 
made  him  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1799,  bat 
after  six  weeks  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  him 
with  the  epigramniatic  ronack  that  he  carried 
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the  spirit  of  tiie  infiniteaimal  into  his  adminis- 
tration. He  was  recompenBed,  however,  by  a 
seat  in  the  Senate,  of  which  body  ho  later  be- 
came the  Vice  President,  and  Chancellor  in  1803. 
In  1804  the  £mperor  also  created  him  Count. 
His  political  views  conveniently  shifting  with  the 
change  of  power,  he  received  hia  reward  from 
Louis  XVIII  by  being  elevated  to  the  peerage 
vith  the  title  of  Marquis.  He  was  a  member 
(1795),  and  a  little  later  became  president,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Longitudes;  he  was  president  of 
the  commission  for  reorganizing  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  a  member  of  the  commission  to  estab- 
lish the  metric  system,  a  Grand  Officer  of  the 
legion  of  Honor,  and  a  member  of  most  of  the 
prominent  learned  societies  of  the  world.  La- 
place was  indefatigable  in  his  scientific  labors 
and  richly  deserved  the  honors  which  they 
brought  to  him.  He  has  justly  been  called  "the 
Newton  of  France,"  "the  titanic  geometer,"  and 
"the  greatest  mathematician  of  his  age."  Self- 
suflllcient  in  the  presence  of  bis  fellows,  he  was 
humble  in  his  contemplation  of  the  great  do- 
main in  which  he  labored,  his  humility  showing 
itself  in  the  dying  words  ascribed  to  him:  "What 
we  know  is  little,  what  we  do  not  know  is 
immense." 

Laplace  was  celebrated  chiefly  for  his  labors 
in  celestial  mechanics,  esftecially  in  relation  to 
the  lunar  theory,  the  opposite  inequalities  of  the 
motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  question  of 
the  tides,  and  the  general  problem  of  the  stabil- 
ity of  tlie  solar  system.  The  conciliation  of  the 
results  of  observations  on  the  motions  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  had  baffled 
even  Euler  and  Lagrange,  and  it  was  the  failure 
of  such  oninent  predecessors  that  led  him  as  a 
young  man  to  study  the  subject.  The  results  of 
his  investigations  were  ^iven  when  he  was  only 
23  years  old,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  entitled  8ur  les  aolutiona  par- 
iiculiireg  dea  ^guationg  diffdrentiellea  et  sur  lea 
in^qualitig  siculairea  des  planhtes.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  brilliant  discoveries  in 
the  planetary  theory,  it  was  in  connection  with 
this  extended  investigation  that  Laplace  die- 
covered  in  1786  the  depoidenee  of  uie  moon's 
acceleration  upon  the  secular  changes  in  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  keystone  in 
the  theory  of  the  stability  of  the  solar  ^stem. 
He  also  announced  the  laws  of  motion  of  the  first 
three  moons  of  Jupiter,  in  a  form  since  known 
as  the  Laws  of  Laplace :  ( 1 )  the  sum  of  the 
mean  movement  of  the  first  satellite  and  of 
twice  the  third  equals  three  times  that  of  the 
second;  (2)  the  sum  of  the  mean  longitude  of 
the  first  satellite  and  of  double  that  of  the 
second  diminidied  by  three  times  that  of  the 
third,  equals  180*.  Laplaoe's  roost  celebrated 
treatise  is  the  Micanique  o&eate  <6  vols,,  1799- 
1826  ;  trans,  by  Bowditch,  4  vols.,  Boston,  1829- 
39).'  The  aim  of  this  work  was  to  give  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  great  mechanical  problem 
of  the  solar  system  and  to  bring  the  results  of 
observation  into  harmony  with  the  Newtonian 
hypothesis.  The  work  will  stand  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  contrihntions  to  sdenee.  At  the 
same  time  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  two 
serious  faults.  In  the  first  place,  Laplace  has 
justly  been  blamed  for  not  recognising  the  un- 
questionable discoveries  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  inferentially  appropriating  them 
as  his  own.  The  second  blemish  on  the  work  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  serious  omissions 
in  the  theory,  covered  by  the  frequently  recur- 


ring ezpreBsion,  **It  is  ea^  to  see.**  These  two 
defects  in  the  work  were  in  part  removed  by  the 
admirable  English  translation  mentioned  above. 
Laplace's  Easpotition  du  syttime  du  monde 
( 1796 )  was  called  by  Arago  the  M4canique 
celeste,  disrobed  of  its  analytic  attire.  The  work 
is  more  popular  and  clear  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  its  condensed  but  masterly  rteumd 
of  the  history  of  astrfmom^  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  this  work  appeared  the 
famous  nebular  hypothesis  (see  Coshogont), 
an  hypothesis  so  foreign  to  Laplace's  habit  of 
mathematical  treatment  as  to  lead  him  to  the 
apologetic  statement  that  it  was  suggested  "with 
the  mistrust  which  should  inspire  everything 
that  is  not  a  result  of  observation  or  calcula- 
tion," but  to  it  he  frequently  alludes  as  highly 
probable.  The  theory  had  already  been  sug- 
gested by  Kant  (1755)  and  by  the  Japanese 
mathematician  Shimki  Tadao  (1730-1806)  in 
1793. 

In  physics  Laplace  joined  with  Lavoisier  in 
important  experiments  (17S2-84)  on  the  specific 
heats  of  bodies,  and  contributed  in  a  noteworthy 
manner  to  the  theories  of  capillary  action,  of 
electricity,  and  of  the  ec^uilibrium  of  a  rotating 
fluid  masa  His  investigation  of  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  theoretical  and  observed  ve- 
looify  of  sound  led  him  to  take  into  mathemati- 
cal account  various  secondary  factors  by  which 
the  velocity  of  sound  may  be  influenced.  "La- 
place's coefficients,"  also  called  spherical  func- 
tions and  spherical  harmonies,  already  known  to 
X^egendre,  were  first  given  in  their  general  form 
by  Laplace,  in  his  TMorie  des  attractions  de» 
sph^oidea  et  de  la  figure  dea  planiftea  (1782). 
In  pure  mathematics  Laplace  made  his  greatest 
reputation  in  the  theory  of  probabilities  (q.T.). 
This  doctrine,  already  created  by  Pascal  and 
Fermat,  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion by  Jakob  Bernoulli  (q.v. ),  was  investigated 
by  Laplace  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Paris  as  a 
young  man,  and  first  brought  him  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Academy.  He  made  much  use  of  the 
subject  in  his  Micanique  o^leate  and  was  the 
first  to  treat  the  new  theory  of  least  squares  as 
a  problon  of  probabilities.  His  Thiorie  analy- 
Uqtie  des  probabiHt4a  appeared  in  1812  and  his 
Easai  philosopkique  8ur  les  pr6babilit4s  in  1814. 
Laplace's  complete  works  have  been  twice  pub- 
lished by  the  French  government  respectively 
under  the  titles  (Euvrea  de  Laplace  (7  vols", 
1843—47),  Lea  ceuvrea  computes  de  Laplace  (13 
vols.,  beginning  in  1878).  The  M^eanique  celeste 
is  also  known  in  English  from  an  adaptation  of 
a  portion  of  the  work  under  the  title  Mechanism 
of  the  Heavens,  by  Mrs.  Somerville  (London, 
1831),  and  the  first  book  through  a  translation 
by  Toplis  under  the  title  Treatise  upon  Ana- 
lytical Mechanics  (Nottingham,  1814).  One  of 
Laplace's  works  on  probabilities  was  translated 
into  English  by  Truscott  and  Emory,  under  the 
title  Philosophical  Essay  on  ProbabHitiea  (New 
York,  1902).  Consult:  Kaufman,  Laplace 
(Paris,  1841);  D.  F.  J.  Arago,  Biographies  of 
Scientific  Men  (Boston,  1859);  August  During 
"Kant,  Lambert,  nnd  die  Laplacesche  Theorie," 
in  Ptvussische  JahrbUcher,  vol.  Iviii  (Berlin, 
1886) ;  Friedrich  Ratzel,  "Die  Kant-Laplaccsche 
Hypothese  und  die  Oeographie,"  in  Petermann's 
Mitteilungen,  vol.  xlvii  (Gotha,  1901). 

LAPLAND.  A  region  embracing  an  area 
of  about  150,000  square  miles  in  northwest 
Europe.  It  is  not  a  political  entity,  but  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  ttie^home  of 
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the  Lapps,  or  Laplanders.  Its  south  boundary 
is  not  definitely  defined,  but  it  may  be  said  to 
extend  south  in  Norway  approximately  to  lat. 
65°,  in  Sweden  to  lat.  64°,  and  in  Russia  to 
lat.  66°,  including  northern  Finland  and  the 
Kola  Peninsula  (Map:  Europe,  F  2).  Norwe- 
gian Lapland  is  included  under  the  prorinces 
of  Nordland,  TromsO,  and  Flnmarken;  Swedish 
Lapland  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince  of  Norrland  and  the  whole  of  Norrbotten 
(North  Bothnia)  and  is  divided  into  TomeA-, 
LuleA-,  Piteft-,  Unieft-,  and  Asele-Lapproark.  - 
Scandinavian  Lapland  ia  mountainous  in  Nor- 
way, except  in  the  northeastern  district  of  Fin- 
marken;  while  in  Sweden,  though  very  rough 
and  uneven,  the  country  inclines  to  fiatneea.  In 
Finland  the  country  of  the  Lapps  is  chiefly  flat, 
with  many  glacial  lakes;  about  one-half  of  the 
Kola  Peninsula  is  tundra  or  swampy.  The 
rocks  of  Lapland  are  chiefly  of  Plutonic  origin, 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  humus.  The  Swed- 
ish and  Finnish  portions  are  drained  by  rivers 
which  empty  into  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  climate  of  the  whole  of  Lapland  is  very 
severe  for  nine  montliB  in  the  year,  even  along 
the  coasts,  where  some  ameliorating  influence  of 
the  Attantic  is  felt,  which  extends  even  to  the 
Munnan  coast  of  the  Kola  Peninsula.  The 
snowfall  in  Sweden  is  very  heavy.  A  large 
mileage  of  snowsbeds  has  been  built  on  the 
Swedish  portion  of  the  railroad.  All  the  most 
exposed  parts  of  the  line  are  thus  protected. 
The  heat  of  July  and  August  is  extreme,  but 
these  hot  months  are  separated  from  the  cold 
seasons  by  a  spring  and  autumn  that  are  only 
two  or  three  weeks  long.  Barl^  may  be  ^own 
as  far  north  as  70*,  but  the  general  limit  of 
cereals  is  lat.  66'  N.  A  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  south,  is  covered  with 
a  thin  growth  of  birch,  pine,  fir,  and  alder,  but 
trees  entirely  disappear  in  the  Kola  Peninsula. 
The  more  elevated  tracts,  except  in  Norway,  are 
destitute  of  vegetation  and  have  no  inhabitants; 
but  in  the  valleys  and  the  lower  parts  of  Lap- 
land there  is  an  undei^growth  of  lichens  and 
mosses  which  provide  abundant  food  for  the 
numerous  herds  of  reindeer  that  are  the  chief 
riches  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  southern 
Laplanders  carry  on  a  little  agriculture  with 
indifferent  success. 

Economically  this  whole  region  has  only  one 
preeminent  resource,  and  that  is  the  beds  of 
iron  ore  scattered  over  the  southern  part  of 
S\vedish  Lapland.  The  developmtait  of  these 
mines  at  Gellivare  and  Kiruna,  44  and  100  miles 
north  of  the  Arctic  circle,  resulted  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  from  the  port  of  LuleA,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  those  mining  centres,  and 
its  extension  (completed  in  1902)'aflroBS  Lap- 
land to  Narvik,  at  the  head  of  the  deep  Ofoten 
Fjord  in  Norway,  on  the  Atlantic,  the  railroad 
being  about  280  miles  long,  of  which  230  miles 
is  north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  This  railroad  was 
extended  to  the  Atlantic  to  give  ore  vessels  an 
ice-free  port,  Narvik,  the  year  round,  lu  tiie 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  ia  frozen  during  the  winter. 
The  mines  of  Gdlivare  yielded  1,076,000  tons  of 
ore  in  1901.  The  district  of  Norrbotten,  wherein 
Gellivare  and  Kiruna  are  located,  yielded,  in 
1913,  4,913,603  tons  of  ore.  These  Swedisli  ores 
are  regarded  as  among  the  best  steel  ores  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  a  large  market  for  them  in 
England  and  Germany.  At  Kirunavaara,  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  is  a  ridge  about  700  feet  in 
height,  several  miles  long,  of  solid  magnetic  ore. 


perhaps  the  largest  and  most  compact  mass  of 
this  superior  iron  ore  in  the  world.  The  dia- 
mond drill  has  proved  the  continuity  of  this 
metallic  rock  throughout  the  ridge,  and  Swedish 
engineers  estimate  that  the  mass  contains  740,- 
000,000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  often  as  high  as 
70  per  cent  pure  metal. 

The  Laplanders  do  not  number  more  than 
30,000.  They  are  short  in  atdture  (hei^t,  1.529- 
1.555  meters)  and  brachyc^halie.  They  hare 
triangular  faces,  high  cheek  bones,  flat  noses, 
gray,  blue,  or  brown  eyes,  chestnut  or  black 
hair,  and  they  are  nimble  and  lively.  Over 
two-thirds  of  them  live  in  Norway,  about  5000 
in  Sweden,  and  3000  in  Russia.  Many  Norwe- 
^ans,  Swedes,  Finns,  and  Russians  have  moved 
into  the  country,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  Lappa,  who  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  will  ulti- 
mately disappear  by  absorption  among  the  sur- 
rounding peoples.  They  are  called  Lapps  by 
the  SwSes,  the  name  meaning  "nomads";  they 
call  themselves  Sameh,  or  Samelata.  Virchow 
believed  them  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Finns, 
though  they  seem  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  Finns  proper  by  the  form  of  the  crania 
and  their  physical  features.  Schaafhausea  re- 
garded them  as  the  descendants  of  Mongolian 
tribes  driven  northward  and  migrating  west 
along  the  Arctic  shores.  Their  language  is  al- 
lied to  that  of  the  Finns,  and  they  are  not  m 
pure  race,  as  is  shown  by  their  family  names, 
which  include  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Finnish,  and 
Russian  names.  The  Lapps  living  on  or  not  far 
from  the  seavoast  are  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  interior  and  are  known  as  the  coast 
Lapps.  Their  living  ia  largely  derived  from 
fishing  and  hunting,  thou^  the  Norwegian 
Lapps  keep  many  reindeer  as  well  as  those  of 
the  interior,  who  are  known  as  the  mountain 
Lapps.  The  huts  of  both  the  fishing  and  rein- 
deer Lapps  are  made  of  a  conical  framework 
covered  with  canvas  or  some  woolen  fabric,  with 
a  hole  at  the  top  to  permit  the  smoke  to  escape. 
Those  fishing  lApps  who  have  no  reindeer  I«ul 
a  more  settled  life  than  their  kinsmen,  who  are 
compelled  to  be  migratory  in  their  habits,  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  need  of  supplying  their 
reindeer  with  fresh  pasturage.  While  the  fish- 
ing Lapps  have  some  small  settlements  of  more 
or  less  permanency,  each  family  of  the  nomadic 
natives  lives  by  itself,  because  a  herd  of  rein- 
deer requires  a  considerable  area  in  which  to 
live.  The  lichens  grow  very  slowly  after  hav- 
ing been  nibbled,  and  pasturage  once  eloadj 
cropped  is  not  regarded  as  usable  again  for  at 
least  10  years.  A  family  is  very  poor  that  does 
not  own  at  least  26  reindeer,  while  50  to  200 
head  are  regarded  as  a  modest  competence. 
The  middle  doss  has  300  to  700,  the  rich  over 
1000.  A  few  of  the  wealthier  Lapps  own  as 
many  as  2000.  Eight  thousand  is  the  larjgest 
number  one  man  is  known  to  have  owned,  xhe 
staple  food  is  the  flesh,  blood,  and  milk  of  these 
animals,  the  herd  also  supplying  the  clothing 
and  implements. 

The  Lapps  are  honest  and  strondy  attaehed 
to  their  people  and  country.  The  Bible  and  a 
few  religious  books  have  been  translated  into 
their  language,  and  they  embrace  the  forms  of 
religion  prescribed  by  their  local  government. 
Thus  they  are  all  Lutherans  in  Scandinavia  and 
Finland  and  Orthodox  Greeks  in  Russia.  Those 
who  have  come  so  far  under  the  influence  of 
missionaries  or  civilised  immigrants  as  to  learn 
to  read  and  to  adopt  some  of  the  ways  of  ciri- 
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Uzation  usually  abandon  the  nomad  life  and 
remain  in  the  settlements,  blending  with  the 
more  southern  peoples.  Towns  or  villages  are 
unknown  among  the  Lapps  proper.  The  mining 
town  of  Gellivare  has  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  ice-free  port  of  Alexondrovek,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Kola  Peninsula,  founded  by 
the  RuBBuuu,  is  developing  into  an  imp<H-tant 
town. 
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(ed.).  Peasant  Art  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and 
Iceland  (New  York,  1910);  J.  W.  H.  Fulton, 
With  Ski  in  Norway  and  Lapland  (ib.,  1912)  ; 
Johan  Turi,  Lappemea  Liv,  in  Lappish  and 
Danish  translations  by  Emilie  Demant  (Copen- 
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LAPLAND  LONOSFITB.    See  LoNOSPUB. 

LA  PLATA,  U  pia'tA.  Capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  situated  32 
miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and 

5  miles  from  the  port  of  Ensenada  on  La 
Plata  Estuary  (Map;  Argentina,  H  5).  l^e 
city  is  laid  out  after  the  plan  of  Washington. 
In  form  it  is  a  perfect  square,  with  an  area  of 

6  square  miles,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  avenue 
330  feet  wide.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  making  rectangular  .blocks,  which 
are  intersected  diagonally  by  broad  avenues,  and 
there  are  23  open  squares  or  parks  of  various 
sizes.  The  public  buildings,  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  brick  and  stucco,  are  many  and  hand- 
some, the  most  notable  being  the  capitol,  the 
courthouse,  the  cathedral,  the  museum,  the  pub- 
lic library,  and  the  railway  station.  The  mu- 
seum, especially  in  the  departments  of  paleon- 
tology and  anthropology,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  South  America.  The  obser\atory 
stands  in  the  beautiful  Buenoa  Aires  Park, 
which  is  entered  through  a  handsome  arch.  £du- 
cation  is  well  provided  for  by  a  system  of  public 
and  private  schools  and  by  a  Rational  university. 
Tba  city  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  jptunped 
from  wells  into  a  reservoir  72  feet  high.  The 


streets  are  lighted  by  electricity  and  traversed 
by  surface  railroads.  An  artificial  harbor,  1450 
yards  long,  150  yards  wide,  and  20  feet  deep, 
formed  by  means  of  a  dike,  is  connected  by  canal 
with  La  Plata  Estuary  at  Ensenada.  Two  drain- 
age canals  keep  the  water  from  becoming  stag- 
nant. The  town  has  increased  very  rapidly  in 
population,  numbering  over  30,000  three  years 
after  its  foundation  in  1882,  in  1912,  106,382. 
It  was  established  to  provide  a  capital  for  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires  after  the  city  of  that 
name  was  ceded  to  the  national  government. 

LA  PLATA,  Rio  de.  A  river  of  South  Amer- 
ica.  See  Plata,  Rio  de  la. 

LAPO  OIANNL   See  Gianni. 

UL  PORTA  SEBA8TIANI,  Frakqois 
HOBACB  DE.  See  Sebastiani,  F.  H.  de  la  Pobta. 

LA  POBTE,  1&  pOrf .  A  cit^  and  the  county 
seat  of  La  Porte  Co.,  Ind.,  59  miles  by  rail  east- 
southeast  of  Chicago,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western, 
and  tne  Pire  Marquette  railroads  (Map:  In- 
diana, D  1).  It  is  a  city  of  great  natural 
beauty,  is  situated  in  a  lake  country,  and  is  a 
popular  summer  resort.  The  surrounding  agri- 
cultural region  is  unusually  rich.  There  are 
extensive  industrial  establishments^  incluoing 
saw  mills,  cooperages,  braiding  mills,  foundry 
and  machine  shops,  wheel  works,  a  saah  and 
door  factory,  a  brewery,  and  manufactories  of 
furniture,  sleeping  garments,  carriages,  woolen 
goods,  radiators,  blankets,  pianos,  bicycles, 
brooms,  flour,  etc.  Among  the  noteworthy  fea- 
tures of  the  city  are  the  Ruth  C.  Sabin  Hane, 
the  Association  Bouse  for  women  and  girls,  a 
hospital,  the  Federal  building,  and  Fox  Memo- 
rial Park.  The  government  is  administered  by 
a  mayor  and  a  unicameral  council,  elected  every 
four  years.  The  water  works  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city.  Pop.,  1900,  7113;  1910, 
10,r)25;  1914  (U.  S.  est.),  12,533;  1920,  15,168. 
Settled  in  1830,  La  Porte  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1832  and  in  1852  was  chartered  as  a 
city.  Consult  Packard's  and  Daniel's  History 
of  La  Porte  Oountu  (La,  Porte,  1870). 

LA  POBTE  DU  THEIL,  U  pOrt  d^  t&'y', 
Fban^is  Jean  Gabbiel  (1742-1815).  A  French 
Bellenist,  born  in  Paris.  He  left  the  army  in 
1763  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
In  1779  he  went  to  Italy  and  by  the  help  of 
Cardinal  de  Bemis  received  permission  to  ex- 
amine the  archives  of  the  Vatican  and  made 
important  discoveries  there,  especially  in  medise- 
vai  history.  He  took  back  to  Paris  18,000  docu- 
ments, many  of  which  were  afterward  printed 
at  the  expense  of  iiie  government  before  the 
Revolution.  His  works  include:  Symnes  de 
Callimaque,  avec  une  version  fran^aise  et  des 
notes  (1776)  ;  Les  amours  de  L^ander  et  de 
Biro,  par  Musie,  traAuits  du  grec  en  franoais 
(1784)  ;  TM&tre  d'Eaokyle,  traduit  du  greo  en 
frangais  (1794). 

LAPPABENT,  U'p&'rftN^  Albebt  Auguste 
CocuoN  DE  (1839-1908).  A  French  engineer 
and  geologist,  bom  at  Bonrges.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Polytechnique  (1868-60)  and  at 
the  Ecole  des  Mines;  for  some  time  was  con- 
nected with  the  great  geological  survey  and  map 
of  France,  and  in  1875  was  chosen  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy'  at  the  Catholic  Institute 
of  Paris.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  French 
Geological  Society  in  1880,  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  in  1897,  and  also 
appointed  to  a  chair  of  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  physical  geography  in  the  Ecole  Libre  dee 
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Rautes-Etudes.  With  Potier  he  undertook  the 
geological  survey  for  the  projected  Channel  tun- 
nel. His  publications  include:  Trait4  de  geolo- 
gic (5th  ed.,  3  vols.,  1906);  Cmrn  de  min^a- 
logi0  (2d  ed.,  1889);  Les  tremblementa  de  terre 
(1887) ;  La  geologic  m  ckemitt  de  fer  (1888) ; 
Le  aiiicle  du  fer  (18B0) ;  Science  et  apolog^tigue 
(1905  ;  7th  ed.,  1908);  Lefons  de  g^graphie 
phynque  (3d  ed.,  1!>07);  La  philo9opfUe  min4- 
rale  (5th  printing.  1910). 

LAFPENBEBO,  lUp'pen-berK,  JoHAira  Mar- 
tin (1794-1965).  A- German  historian,  born  in 
Hamburg.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
but  afterward  devoted  himself  to  historical  and 
political  studies.  He  resided  for  some  time  in 
London  and  afterward  studied  law  and  htstoiy 
at  Berlin  and  Gflttingen.  He  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  city  at  the  Prussian  court 
in  1820  and  in  1823  was  appointed  archivist  to 
the  Hamburg  Senate,  an  appointment  which  led 
to  his  discovery  of  many  valuable  historic  rec- 
ords which  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  He 
died  Nov.  28,  1865.  His  principal  work  is  the 
Ocsckichte  von  England  (1834-37),  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  translated  by  Benjamin 
Thfirpe  as  A  History  of  England  under  the 
■  Angto-Saxont  -<1845),  and  the  second  as  A  Hie* 
torp  of  England  under  the  Norman  Kings 
(18o7).  He  wrote  also  a  continuation  of  Sar- 
torius,  Urkundliche  Geschichte  der  deutscken 
Hanae  (1830);  Ueber  den  ehentaligen  Vtnfang 
und  die  Oeachickte  Helgolands  (1831)  ;  Urkund- 
liche Geschichte  dee  hansiHchen  Stahlhofa  zu 
London  ( 1851 )  ;  Zeitackrift  dca  Vereina  fUr 
Hamburger  Qeechichte  (1841-^1);  Hamburger 
Rechtsaltert&mer  (1846).  He  was  a  collabo- 
rator on  the  Monumenta  Germatuas  Hiatorioa 
and  also  edited  many  Bpecimens  of  early  Ger- 
man literature.  Consult  E.  H.  Mayer,  Johann 
Martin  Lappenberg,  eine  hiographiaohe  Sehil' 
dervng  (Hamburg,  1867). 
LAPPS.    See  Lapland. 

LAFBABE,  li'prad',  Victob  de  (1812-83). 
A  French  poet  and  essayist.  He  was  born  at 
Montbrison  and  studied  law  at  Lyons;  but  liter- 
ature eUimed  him,  and  after  travels  in  Italy 
(184S),  he  was  appointed  professor  of  French 
literature  at  Lyons  (1847).  From  this  position 
he  was  removed  in  1861  because  of  the  satiric 
poon  "Les  muses  d'etat,"  published  in  the  Cor- 
rcapondant,  in  which  he  replied  to  Augier'a 
ironical  .Effrontis.  His  patriotic  poems  written 
in  1870  procured  him  an  election  as  deputy  in 
1871.  His  poetry,  largely  symbolic,  grave,  and 
dignified.  Includes:  Lee  parfuma  de  la  Made- 
leine { 1839) ;  La  colere  de  Jiaue  (1840) ;  Paych4 
(1S42),  in  which,  with  the  Greek  myth,  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  expiation  is  treated  sym- 
bolically; Odea  et  poimes  (1844);  Idyllea  lUro- 
xquea  (1850),  which  won  him  a  place  in  the 
Academy  after  De  Musset'a  death;  the  Hellenic 
tragedy  Harmodius  (1870);  Le  livre  d'un  p6re 
(1876);  Le  livre  dee  adieuw  (1878).  Among 
-his  prose  writings  mention  should  be  made  of 
Queationa  ePart  et  de  morale  ( 1861 ) ;  and  the 
attacks  on  modern  education,  L'Education  homi- 
cide (1867)  and  L'Bduoation  libfrale  (1873). 
Consult  Birg,  Victor  de  Laprade,  aa  vie  et  aea 
cpwrrcj?  (1886). 

IiAPBABELLE,  lA'prA'd«l^  Geoufpbe  de 
(1871-  ).  A  French  jurisconsult.  He  was 
bom  in  Paris  and  taught  in  the  law  faculties 
of  the  universities  of  Grenoble  and  Paris  and 
publishal  numerous  works  on  international  ques- 
tiions,  such  as  disarmament,  ri^ts  over  terri- 


torial waters,  and  the  international  aspects  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  became  a  member 
of  numerous  commissions  at  the  ministries  of 
Justice,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Public  Worlcs,  and 
he  edited  or  contributed  to  many  reviews  on 
idternational  law.  In  1914  he  was  French 
exchange  professor  at  Columbia  Universi^, 
which  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  His  writ- 
ings include:  Th^oriea  et  pratiquea  dea  fon- 
dationa  (1894);  La  met  territoriale  (1898); 
La  conference  de  la  Pais  and  La  question  du 
d^aarmement  (1899)  ;  La  question  du  Maroo 
(1904);  Iia  guerre  maritime  et  le  droit  dee 
gcna  (1908).  In  1905  he  began  publishing,  with 
Professor  Politis,  Recueila  des  arbitrages  inter- 
nationaum. 

TiAPRATTlTE,  l&-pr&'re.  A  town  and  the 
capital  of  Laprairie  Co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  near 
Lachine  Rapids,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way (Map:  Quebec,  E  6).  There  is  a  ferry  to 
Montreal,  6  miles  distant.  The  industrial  es- 
tablishments /include  saw  and  carding  mills, 
nrickyards,  a  tannery,  an  agricultural -implement 
factory,  butter  factories,  a  foundry,  and  a  to- 
mato-canning factory.  liaprairie  is  a  summer 
resort.  It  was  the  starting  point  in  1832  of  the 
first  railway  in  British  North  America.  Pop., 
1901,  1451;  1911.  2388. 

XiAPSAKI,  Up'sd-k^.    See  Lampbacus. 

LAPSE  (from  Lat.  lapaua,  a  falling,  slipping, 
from  labi,  to  fall,  to  slip).  In  the  law  of  wills, 
the  failure  of  a  Icffacy  or  devise  to  take  effect,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  beneficiary  before  that 
of  the  testator,  or  because  it  becomes  inopera- 
tive, subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  will,  for 
some  cause  or  condition  contained  in  the  terms 
of  the  will.  The  term  therefore  applies  only 
where  the  legacy  or  devise  is  good  and  capable 
of  taking  effect  at  the  time  it  is  made,  and  be- 
comes inoperative  thereafter,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  term  "void"  when  applied  to  a 
legacy  or  devise  which  is  not  a  testamentary  act 
because  the  beneficiary  named  is  dead  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  will,  or  by  reason  of 
being  in  contravention  of  some  rule  of  law. 
Thue,  where  A  makes  a  devise  to  B,  who  is  alive 
at  the  time,  but  who  dies  before  A,  the  devise 
is  said  to  lapse;  whereas,  if  B  is  dead  at  the 
time,  the  devise  is  void,  as  it  was  never  capable 
of  taking  effect.  A  bequest  to  a  society  of  an- 
archists, to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  government,  would  be  void  as  being 
in  contravention  of  law.  This  distinction  is  im- 
portant under  the  common-law  rules  in  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  wills,  under  which  a 
devise  in  a  will  has  reference  to  the  time  when 
the  will  is  executed,  and  only  such  real  prop- 
erty will  pass  under  a  residuary  devise  as  re- 
mains undisposed  of  at  that  time.  Therefore, 
if  a  devise  is  valid  at  the  time  when  made,  but 
Bubsequcntlv  lapses,  a  residuary  devisee  could 
not  claim  the  property  attempted  to  be  disposed 
of  thereby,  as  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  residuum 
at  the  time  the  will  was  made.  However,  if  a 
devise  is  void  from  the  beginning  for  any  reason, 
the  property  is  never  disposed  of  in  contempla- 
tion of  law  and  therefore  continues  a  part  of 
the  residuum  to  which  the  residuary  devisees 
are  entitled  under  the  will. 

As  to  personal  property,  even  under  the  com- 
mon law  the  will  is  construed  as  if  executed 
immediately  before  the  testator's  death  and  as 
affecting  that  which  is  undisposed  of  at  the  time. 
Therefore  personal  property  attempted  to  be 
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disposed  of  by  a  legacy  which  rabflequentiy 
laiMes  will  go  to  the  residuary  l^^tees,  if  any. 

The  rule  in  r^^rd  to  the  interpretation  of 
wills  as  to  devises  has  been  abolished  in  England 
and  most  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  conse* 
quence  many  States  hold  that  all  distinction  in 
Uiis  r^ard  as  to  real  and  personal  property  is 
abolished,  and  accordingly  that  lapsed  devises 
fall  into  the  residuum  as  in  case  of  l^eies. 
However,  a  considerable  number  of  States  giUU 
adhere  to  the  common-law  rules,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ehanges  effected  by  their  statutes,  as 
above  referred  to.  The  statutes  of  many  States 
tend  to  prevent  the  lapse  of  legacies  and  devises, 
by  provisions  to  the  ^ect  that  in  the  absence 
of  contrary  provisions  in  the  will,  the  children 
of  a  deceased  beneticiary  ghall  take  the  gift  in- 
tended for  the  parent.  This  law  does  not  oper- 
ate to  give  such  children  vested  interests,  as  a 
devise  or  bequest  is  always  subject  to  revocation 
Iqr  the  testator.  It  Is  quite  common  for  testa- 
tors to  provide  against  lapses  by  designating 
alternative  beneficiaries,  who  will  inherit  in 
event  of  the  deaths  of  those  first  mentioned. 
Consult  the  authorities  and  references  under 
Will.   See  Ademptior  ;  Advakceuent;  Detise; 

XiBQACT. 

In  the  English  eccleaiaetical  law,  where  an 
crfficer  of  the  Church  of  Engluid  haa  a  right  to 
designate  or  "present"  a  curate  or  other  officer 
to  a  particular  church  and  unreascmably  neji^ects 
to  do  BO,  his  right  is  said  to  lapse,  1.e.,  it  is 
forfeited.   Sec  Ben^icb. 

liAPSEI}  (Lat.  lapsi,  nom.  pi.  of  p.p.  of  labi, 
to  slip;  connected  with  OGhurch  Slav.  alaM, 
OHG.  slaf,  Ger.  sohlaff,  slack ) .  The  designation 
applied,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church,  to  those  who,  overcome  by  heathen  perse- 
cution, did  not  continue  faithful  to  the  Christian 
religion.  The  lapsed  were  divided  into  classes, 
such  as  the  aacrificate,  who  had  actually  sacri- 
ficed to  the  heathen  gods;  the  tkurificate,  who 
had  burned  incense  to  them;  the  Hbellatici,  who 
presented  papers  testifying  that  they  had  done 
one  or  the  other,  whereaa  they  really  had  not. 
These  papers  were  obtained  either  from  some 
heathen  neighbor  or  by  bribery.  In  the  perse- 
cution under  Diocletian  (SOSji  a  fourth  class 
arose,  the  traditorea,  consisting  of  those  who  at 
command  gave  up  their  sacred  books  and  vessels. 
Those  who  saved  themselves  by  flight  were  reck- 
oned among  the  lapsed,  although  their  case  was 
not  regarded  aa  equally  bad  with  that  of  those 
who  sacrificed  to  idols.  The  lapsed  were  at  first 
punished  by  excommunication,  and  their  recep- 
tion into  the  Church  again  was  strenuously  re- 
sisted; but  later  a  milder  course  was  generally 
adopted  with  resard  to  them,  though  at  the 
eoat  of  schisms  in  the  Churdi  on  the  part  of 
those  who  held  that  the  holiness  of  the  Church 
waa  compromised  1^  their  membership.  See 
Augustine;  Ctpbian;  Novatiai?;  Donatists. 

LAPUTA,  14-pil't4.  An  island  described  as 
floating  in  the  air,  in  Swift's  Oulliver'a  Travela 
(1726).  Its  movements  were  guided  by  a 
shuttle-shaped  loadstone,  under  t£e  control  of 
the  wiae  men  of  the  island,  and  it  followed  the 
direction  in  which  the  loadstone  was  pointed. 
The  imaginary  inhabitants  of  this  remarkable 
island  were  grave  philosophers  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics and  music,  who  wore  garments  adorned 
with  representations  of  harps,  trumpets,  fiddles, 
flutes,  guitars,  and  other  instruments,  and  with 
suns,  moims,  and  stara  These  philosophers 
WW«  wont  to  be  80  absorbed  in  their  specula- 


tions that  they  neither  spoke  nor  attended  to 
what  waa  said  by  others,  until  gently  reminded 
by  servants,  who  were  supplied  with  blown 
bladders,  fastened  like  flails  to  the  end  of  a 
sharp  stick.  With  the  bladders  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  servants  to  strike  gently  the  mouths  or 
ears  of  their  masters  in  order  to  arouse  them 
from  their  abstracted  state  of  mind  to  answer 
questions.  The  island  is  a  satire  on  the  '^ttyal 
Society  and  especially  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
See  Swift,  Jonadian. 

ULP'WlNG  ( AS.  M^pewinoe,  lapwing,  from 
hieapan,  OHG.  klaufan,  Ger.  laufm,  to  run,  Goth. 
ua-hlaupan,  to  spring  up  -f-  AS.  toincian,  OHG. 
icinchan,  Ger.  -winken.  Eng.  wink;  so  called  from 
the  jcrlcj'  motion  of  the  wings,  but  confused  by 
popular  etymology  with  lap  -f-  loing),  or  Pee- 


THE  LAPWING. 


WIT.  An  Old  World  plover  {Vaneltua  vanellm, 
or  criatatua),  difTering  from  the  true  plovers 
chiefly  in  having  a  hind  toe  It  is  numerous  in 
summer  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  the  majority  migrate  southward 
in  winter.  It  is  very  plover-like  in  form  and 
habits,  and  among  the  moat  beautiful  of  shore 
birds.  The  head,  which  is  surmounted  with  a 
beautiful  crest,  is  black;  the  throat  black  in 
summer  and  white  in  winter;  the  back  Is  green, 
glossed  with  purple  and  copper  color.  The  lap- 
wing is  very  plentiful  in  moors,  open  commons, 
and  marshy  tracts,  in  pairs  during  the  breeding 
season,  and  in  winter  in  flocks,  chiefly  on  the 
seashore,  where  its  plaintive  cry  suggests  the 
name  peewit  (or  in  Scotland  peesweep),  by  which 
it  is  known  in  popular  speech.  Its  artifice))  to 
prevent  the  discovery  of  its  nest  arc  aa  citger 
and  ingenious  aa  those  of  other  plovers,  and,  like 
Uiem,  its  nest  is  little  more  than  a  depression  in 
the  ground  containing  four  eggs.  These  eggs 
are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  great  num- 
bers arc  sent  to  the  London  market  under  the 
name  of  plovers'  eggs.  The  bird  itself  is  also 
highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  The  resulting 
persecution  was  so  great  that  the  bird  nearly 
vanished  from  Great  Britain;  it  is  now,  how- 
ever, protected  by  law  and  is  again  numerous. 
Consult:  Kewton,  Dictionary  of  Birds  (London, 
1803-96) ;  "The  Lapwing,  Green  Plover,  or  Pee- 
wit," in  Agriculture  and  Fiaheries  Board  of 
Great  Britain,  Leaflet  No.  U  (9th  ed.,  ib., 
1905);  and  other  authorities  on  British  birds. 
See  Plate  of  Plovebs. 
LAPWORTH,  Chables  (1842-^).  An. 
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English  geologist.  He  was  born  at  Faringdon, 
Berkshire;  received  a  pedagogical  training  at 
Culhani  College;  taught  at  Galashiels,  Scotland 
(1864-75),  and  at  Madras  College,  Si.  Andrews 
(1875-81);  and  from  1881  to  1913  was  profes- 
sor of  geology  and  physiography  in  the  institu- 
tion at.Bimiingbam  early  known  as  Mason  Col- 
lege and  later  as  Birmingham  University.  He 
also  served  as  a  consulting  geologist  on  matters 
of  mining  and  civil  engineering.  Lapworth 
urged  strongly  the  theory  of  rock  fold;  investi- 
gated the  graptolites — The  Oeological  Di»tribu- 
lion  of  the  Rhabdophora  (1879-80) — showiog, 
against  Barrande's  theory  of  colonies,  the  chron- 
ological and  zonal  sequence;  and  made  great 
contributions  to  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Dar- 
ness  Eribole  district  of  the  Scotch  Highlands. 
Ho  received  numerous  honors — was  Bigsby  med- 
alist (1887)  and  Wotlaaton  medalist  (1889) 
of  the  Geolo^cal  Society,  Royal  medalist  of  the 
Koyal  Society  (181)1)  ,  Wilde  medalist  of  the 
Manchester  Philosophical  Society  (1905),  presi- 
dent of  Section  C  of  the  British  Association 
(1892),  and  president  of  the  Geological  Society 
(1002-04).  The  University  of  Aberdeen  gave 
him  an  honorary  LL.D.  in  1883.  Besides  pre- 
paring scientific  papers-and  memoirs,  largely  on 
the  graptolites  and  the  Lower  Paleozoic  rocks, 
he  revised  the  tenth  edition  of  Page's  Physical 
Geography  (1881),  also  his  Oeology  (1888); 
edited  for  the  Paleontographical  Society  a  mono- 
graph on  British  OraptoUtes  (1900-08);  and 
published  The  Oeology  of  South  Shropshire 
(rev.  issue,  1894) ;  Intermediate  Text-Book  of 
Oeology  (1899;  new  ed.,  1913);  Relatione  of 
Geology  { 1904 ) ;  Sketch  of  the  Oeology  of  the 
Birmingham  District  ( 1907 ) ;  Tripoli  and  Young 
Italy  (1912),  with  Helen  Zimmem. 

LA  QUTETA  (1&  WtA^)  UAN.  See  Man, 
Science  of,  Ancient  Types. 

LAB,  lUr.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Lanstan,   Persia,   situated   on  a  well-wooded 

flain,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  75  miles 
rom  the  Persian  Gulf  and  about  180  miles 
south-southeast  of  Shiraz  (Map:  Asia,  Central, 
F  9).  The  bazar  of  Lar  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
and  most  elaborate  in  Persia.  The  chief  product 
is  tobacco.   Pop.  (est.),  8000. 

LASA,  Wrk.  A  poem  by  Byron  (1814)  and 
the  name  assumed  by  its  hero. 

LA  BABIDA,  -  U  ril'B6-D&.  A  Franciscan 
convent  near  Palos,  Spain,  restored  in  1855.  Co- 
lumbus stopped  at  the  convent  on  his  proposed 
journey  to  France  to  seek  assistance  in  his 
plana,  and  through  the  interest  which  his  con- 
versation aroused  in  the  prior  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Queen  Isabella. 

LABAMIE,  lar'^-mg.  A  city  and  the  county 
Beet  of  Albany  Co.,  Wyo,,  57  miles  by  rail  north- 
west of  Cheyenne,  the  State  capital,  on  the  Big 
Laramie  River,  and  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Colorado,  Wyoming, and  Eastern  railroads  (Map: 
Wyoming,  F  4).  The  city  is  a  popular  summer 
resort,  fa«ing  situated  on  the  Laramie  plains, 
near  mountains  which  afford  fine  scenery  and 
are  rich  in  minerals.  It  ia  the  see  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  missionary  bishopric  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  among  its  chief  institutions  are  the 
State  University,  the  State  Agricultural  C-ol- 
lege,  and  the  State  Fish  Hatchery.  Other  note- 
worthy features  are  the  Carnegie  library,  fine 
courthouse  and  Federal  buildings,  the  Elka 
Home,  and  the  State  Museum.  The  principal  in- 
dustries ate  stock  raising  and  manufacturing,  the 
Industrial  plants  including  flouring  mills,  a  large 


ice  plant,  stockyards,  plaster  mills,  the  preserv- 
ing plant,  planing  mills,  a  tannery,  a  packing 
plant,  and  the  extensive  machine  and  repair 
shops  and  rolling  mills  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
road  Company.  First  settled  in  1868,  Laramia 
was  incorporated  in  1869  and  was  chartered  as 
a  city  in  1884.  The  present  government,  under 
a  charter  of  1887,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
biennially,  a  unicameral  council,  and  adminis- 
trative officials,  all  appointed  by  the  executive, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  oounciL  The  city 
owns  and  operates  the  water  wtorks.  Pop.,  1900, 
8207;  1010,  8237;  1914  (U.  S.  est.),  8250. 

T.ARAUffTW  XOITNTAINS.  A  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  southeastern  Wyoming  (Map: 
Wyoming,  F  3).  It  begina  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  North  Platte  River,  in  Natrona  County, 
somewhat  southeast  of  the  centre  of  the  State, 
and  extends  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through 
Albany  and  Laramie  counties,  being  cut  by  ti^e 
Laramie  River  and  its  North  Branch.  The  range 
is  mostly  a  broad  upland,  of  from  7000  to  8000 
feet  elevation,  with  no  outstanding  summits. 

LABAKIE  STAGE.  A  geolo^eal  formation 
of  western  North  America,  oonstituting  a  tran- 
sition between  the  marine  depouta  of  the  Cre- 
taceous and  the  fresh-water  strata  of  the  Ter- 
tiary system.  It  is  now  generally  classed  with 
the  Cretaceous.  The  Laramie  rocks  comprise 
sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  clays,  with  a 
thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  outcropping 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Rocky  Mounteins 
from  Mexico  northward  across  the  United  States 
into  Canada.  The  formation  is  of  great  econom- 
ical importance,  owing  to  the  included  deposits 
of  coal.  Much  of  the  coal  mined  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  New  Mexico  is  of  Lar- 
amie age.  The  fossils  include  fresh  and  brackish 
water  mollusks,  land  plants,  and  many  species 
of  reptiles ;  among  the  reptiles  are  Plesiosaurus, 
Claoeaurus,  and  Ceratopa.  Consult  White,  "Cor- 
relation Papers — Cretaceous,"  in  United  State* 
Oeological  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  82  (WaahingtoD, 
1891).   See  Cbbtacbous  Ststek. 

LABAN^A.  The  ancient  name  of  Karaman 
{q-v.). 

LABA'BIUIL  Hie  name  ^ven  by  tiie  Bo- 
mans  to  a  chapel  or  spot  saCTed  to  the  lares 

(q.v.). 

LABASH,  lA-rUsh',  or  EL-ABAISH,  el-«i- 
rlsh'.  A  picturesque  port  of  Spanish  Morocco, 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Azgar,  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  43  miles  southwest  of  Tangier  ( Map: 
Africa,  D  1).  It  has  ancient  walls,  an  (dd  im- 
posing hall  or  house  for  grain  trading,  a  fine 
mosque,  and  many  ruined  edifices.  The  district  is 
low  and  unhealthful,  but  produces  considerable 
fruit.  It  exports  cereals,  grain,  fruit,  goat  and 
sheep  skins.  Its  annual  trade  amounts  to  nearly 
$2,600,000.  The  harbor,  which  is  poorly  forti- 
fied, admits  only  small  vessels.  Pop.  about  6000, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Moors. 

LAB/BOABD  (MB.  laddehord,  poewbly  from 
lade,  load,  from  AS.,  OHO.  MadM,  Oer.  laden,  to 
load  +  bord,  A.S.  lord,  OHG.  bort,  Ger.  Bord, 
Eng.  board,  side  of  a  ship;  probably  influenced 
by  the  analogy  of  starboard) .  An  obsolete  naval 
term  for  the  left  aide  of  a  vessel  looking  for- 
ward. From  its  liability  to  be  confused  by  the 
steersman  with  the  not  very  different  sound  "star- 
board," the  word  was  officially  abolished,  and  the 
expression  "port"  arbitrarily  substituted.  In 
1913  the  United  States  Navy  Department  changed 
the  erpressions — so  far  as  they  concern  ordm 
to  the  BteMsman— from  "port"  and  "staihoant" 
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to  "Tight  rudder"  and  "left  rudder."  (See 
Hn.ic.)  The  terms  "port"  and  "starboard"  are 
still  used  in  all  matters  not  pertaining  to 

steering. 

LAIfCEKT  {OF.  larrecin,  larain,  Fr.  larcin, 
from  Lat.  latrooinium,  robbery,  from  latrocinari, 
to  commit  highway  robbery,  from  iairo,  highway- 
man). The  wrongful  appropriation  and  carrying 
away  by  one  person  of  the  personal  property  of 
anoUier,  with  a  felonious  intent  to  convert  such 
property  to  his  own  use  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner.  By  the  common  law,  larceny  was 
either  oompoimd — i.e.,  the  taking  and  carrying 
away  with  felonious  intent  of  personal  property 
from  the  person  or  house  of  the  owner — or 
simple.  Simple  larceny  waa  called  grand  larceny 
where  the  value  of  the  stolen  property  was  more 
than  12  pence,  and  petit  laroeny  where  the  value 
was  less. 

Only  personal  proper^  can  tw  the  subject  of 
larceny  at  common  law.  For  injuries  to  the 
realty  a  remedy  must  be  sought  in  trespass. 
Thus,  if  one  mter  upon  another's  premises  and 
sever  and  carry  away  growing  crops  from  the 
soil  or  fruit  from  the  trees,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
larceny,  but  is  chargeable  only  in  a  civil  action 
of  trespass  for  goods  carried  away;  but  if  an  in- 
terval elapse  after  the  severing,  and  the  wrong- 
doer come  upon  the  premises  and  carry  away  the 
property,  previously  detached  from  the  realty,  so 
that  his  taking  amounts  to  a  distinct  transac- 
tion from  the  severance,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny 
if  other  necessary  elements  of  i^e  onense,  as  In- 
tent, etc.,  concur.  By  the  common  law,  undomes- 
tieated  animals  (see  Fe&x  Nature)  were  not 
the  subject  of  larceny,  nor  even  when  domesti- 
cated, imless  their  flesh  were  used  for  food.  Ac- 
cordingly, e.g.,  there  was  not  such  right  of  prop- 
erty in  a  dog  that  larceny  of  him  could  he  com- 
mitted. The  property  taken  must  have  some 
value,  however  suull;  but  the  common  law  re- 
fused to  recognize  any  value  in  assignable  evi- 
dences of  debt  or  mere  rights  to  the  recovery  of 
debt,  so  Uiat  there  could  be  no  larceny  of  account 
books  or  notes  or  mere  personal  securities  of  any 
kind.  But  it  is  otherwise  by  statute  law,  which 
has  also  removed  in  most  of  the  United  States 
the  distinction  between  di£Ferent  degrees  of 
larceny. 

To  constitute  larceny,  the  property  must  be 
actually  taken  and  carried  away;  mutt  be  in 
the  absolute  possession  of  the  thief;  the  taking 
and  carrying  must  be  against  the  consent  of  the 
owner  or  possessor  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  simultaneous  felonious  intent  at  the  time  the 
property  is  taken.  Every  larceny  includes  a 
trespass — i.e.,  an  unlawful  act — with  force  real 
or  implied,  to  another's  property;  so  that  the 
intent  necessary  to  constitute  that  offense  really 
comprehrads  two  separate  items,  viz.,  an  intent 
to  commit  a  trespass  upon  personal  property 
of  another  and  an  intent  to  deprive  him  of  his 
property.  As  trespass  is  a  necessary  part  of  lar* 
ceny,  and  possession  on  the  part  of  the  owner  is 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  an  action  of  tres- 
pass, there  can  be  no  trespass  against,  and  conse- 
quently no  larceny  from,  an  owner  not  in  pos- 
seasion  of  the  property  taken.  Thus,  a  common 
carrier  does  not  commit  larceny  if  he  steal  a 
bundle  which  has  l>een  intrusted  to  him;  for  he, 
and  not  the  owner,  has  the  legal  possession  of 
the  property.  The  carrier,  having  possession  of 
the  goods,  cannot  commit  trespass.  But  if  he 
tear  the  bundle  open  and  steal  goods  contained 
in  it,  he  commits  larceny;  for  by  breaking  opm 


the  bundle  he  terminates  his  contract  with  the 
owner  and  loses  his  right  to  the  possession  of 
the  goods,  the  taking  and  conversion  of  which, 
added  to  his  act  of  trespass,  make  him  guilty  of 
larceny.  A  servant  who  is  intrusted  by  his  mas- 
ter with  the  care  of  goods  has  no  legal  posses- 
sion and  is  chargeable  with  larceny  of  such  goods. 

The  taking  necessary  to  constitute  larceny 
must  be  against  the  owner's  consent,  and  if  such 
consent  he  had,  though  fraudulently  gained,  there 
will  be  no  larceny,  but.an  obtaining  of  goods  by 
false  pretensra  (q.v.).  But  it  has  been  held 
that  tiiere  is  a  distinction  between  the  cases  of 
an  owner  who  by  fraudulent  representations  is 
induced  to  transfer  his  goods,  and  who  intends 
and  expects  to  be  divest^  of  his  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  them,  and  the  case  of  an  owner  who  parts 
for  a  time,  as  he  supposes,  with  his  property, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  person  who  gets  pos- 
session of  the  goods  intends  to  convert  them  to 
his  own  use  and  to  deprive  the  owner  perma- 
nently of  th«n.  It  is  held  that  the  latter  case 
may  be  laroeny. 

The  common-law  rules  on  this  topic  have  been 
materially  changed  by  statute,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
version of  goods  to  one's  own  use  with  felonious 
intent,  as  in  the  embezzlement  of  money  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  one,  is  now  generally  defined 
and  punished  as  larceny.  This  legislation  should 
be  examined  in  each  jurisdiction.  Consult  Bishop, 
CommtmtarieB  on  the  Law  of  Statutory  Crimea 
(Chicago,  1001),  and  Clark  and  Marshall,  The 
Law  of  Crimes  (2d  ed.,  St.  Paul.  1905). 

IiABOH  (OF.  larege,  larice,  from  Let.  laria, 
Gk.  larch),  Laria.    A  genus  of  trees  of 

the  family  Pinacee,  differing  from  flrs  {Abies) 
in  having  the  leaves  deciduous  and  in  clusters, 
instead  of  solitary  and  persistent.  The  charac- 
ter of  deciduous  leaves  is  a  common  one  with 
Tasodium,  the  cypress,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  common  conifers.  The  common  larch 
(Larix  decidua)  is  a  beautiful  tree,  growing 
wild  on  the  mountains  of  the  south  and  middle 
of  Europe  and  found  also  is  Asia,  where  it  ex- 
tends much  farther  north  than  in  Europe.  Its 
perfectly  erect  and  regularly  tapering  stem, 
which  rapidly  attains  a  height  of  from  60  to 
100  feet,  its  small  branches,  its  rceular  conical 
form,  and  its  very  numerous  and  very  small 
leaves  make  its  aspect  peculiar.  It  is  extensively 
planted  as  an  ornamental  tree,  for  windbreaks, 
etc.,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  useful  even  at 
an  early  age,  the  thinnings  of  a  plantation  being 
employed  for  hop  poles,  palings,  etc.  The  older 
timber  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
It  is  close-grained,  very  resinous,  has  great 
strength  and  durability,  is  not  readily  attacked 
by  worms,  and  is  much  used  in  shipbuilding. 
It  is,  however,  very  apt  to  warp  and  is  therefore 
not  well  suited  for  planks.  Larch  hark  is  used 
for  tanning,  although  not  nearly  equal  in  value 
to  oak  baric.  In  Siberia  the  scorched  stems 
yield  a  gum  similar  to  gum  arable,  which  is 
known  as  Orcnburgh  gum.  In  warm  countries 
a  kind  of  sweetish  manna  (q.v.),  with  a  slight 
flavor  of  turpentine,  exudes  from  the  leaves 
of  the  larch  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
In  France  it  is  known  as  Brian<^n  manna.  The 
larch  woods  have  of  late  suffered  greatly  from 
a  disease  in  which  the  centre  of  the  stem  decays. 
The  trouble  is  attributed  to  the  attack  of  Poiypo- 
rus  sutphureua  and  Polyporua  achit^tniteii,  two 
shelf  fnngi.  The  larch  is  subject  to  a  canker 
that  destroys  many  trees.  The  fungus^using  it 
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is  known  as  Peziza  wiUkommii.  It  gains  en- 
trance through  wounds,  destroying  the  bark. 
The  canker  spots  enlarge  each  year.  A  leaf  rust 
occurs  on  larch,  due  to  tlie  fungus  Melampsora 
laricia,  which  forme  yellow  pustules  on  the 
leaves.  The  other  stages  of  the  fungus  are  passed 
on  the  poplar.  In  pure  wood  plantations  or 
forests  the  larch  frequently  sutlers  severely 
from  these  diseases,  as  well  as  from  the  attacks 
of  numerous  insects.  The  larch  does  not  dislike 
moisture,  but  stagnant  water  is  very  injurious  to 
it,  and  thorough  drainage  ia  therefore  necesHiry. 

The  American  larch,  tamarack,  or  hackmatack 
{Larix  taricina),  distinguished  by  very  small 
cones,  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 


America.  It  ib  a  noble  tree,  which  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  !)0  feet,  and  its  timber  is 
highly  valued  in  shipbuilding,  for  fence  posts, 
telegraph  poles,  railway  ties,  etc.  It  is  found 
in  North  America  from  Virginia  to  Hudson  Bay 
and  is  called  hackmatack  in  parts  of  Canada, 
but  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  tamarack. 
It  is  occasionally  found  on  uplands,  especially 
in  its  northern  habitats,  but  in  the  Middle  States 
it  grows  mostly  in  moist  soils  and  shallow 
swampa,  often  where  the  muck  or  peat  is  deep. 
The  Amnican  larch  is  inferior  to  the  European 
tree  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  latter  having 
more  fully  leaved  and  pendulous  branches  and 
cones  one-half  larger.  The  Himalayan  larch 
(Lario)  griffithii)  abounds  in  the  Himalayas,  but 
ie  generally  a  small  tree  of  20  to  40  feet  high. 
Its  cones  are  larger  than  those  of  the  common 
larch.    See  Plate  of  Tamahack  and  Labch. 

LABCH  CONES.    See  Copbolites. 

IjUICHEB,  lar'ahA',  Pierbb:  Henri  (172&- 
1812).  A  French  claBsical  scholar,  horn  at 
Dijon.  After  devoting  some  time  to  the  study 
of  law,  he  turned  to  the  classics  and  won  fame 
by  a  translation,  published  at  first  anonymously, 
of  the  Greek  romance,  Vfuereaa  and  CallirrhoS, 
of  Chariton  (q.v.).  Through  his  Mimoire  sur 
Vinm  (1775),  a  work  in  the  field  of  archeology 
and  mythology,  once  rated  highly,  he  won  ad- 
mission to  the  Acad€mie  des  Inscriptions  (1778). 
In  1809  he  became  professor  of  Greek  literature 
at  the  University  of  Paris.  He  translated  the 
Electra  of  Euripides  and  the  Cyroptedia  of  Xen- 
on Hon;  but  his  most  important  work,  the  fruit 
of  the  labors  of  15  years,  was  his  translation 
of  Herodotus,  with  important  notes  on  his- 
torical, geographical,  and  chronological  ques- 


tions, with  many  illustrative  citations  from 
ancient  and  modern  authors  (7  vols.,  1786;  re- 

rtedly  republished;  reCdlted  as  late  as  1880, 
L.  Humbert;  translated  Into  English,  Lon- 
don, 1829;  new  edition  of  the  translation,  by 
Cooley,  1844).  Consult  J.  F.  Boissonade,  ft'o- 
tice  Bur  la  vie  et  lea  4orits  de  Pierre  Larcher 
(Paris,  1813). 

LABCHXIY,  Ur'sh&',  Etienne  Lob^dan 
(1831-1902).  A  French  author  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Metz,  son  of  an  artillery  general.  He 
was  educated  at  the  CcdUge  Saint-Lonia  and  at 
the  Eeole  des  Chartes.  In  1852  he  was  first  em- 
ployed in  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  after  he  had 
become  its  librarian  went  to  the  library  of  the 
arsenal  as  adjunct  curator,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  curator  in  1880,  and  where  he  spe- 
cifdized  in  historical  research  and  in  linguistic 
Rtudy.  He  edited  much  correspondence  and  his- 
torical matter  and  wrote  Un  mois  d  Constatiti' 
nople  (1855),  Origines  de  VarHUerie  fran^aiae 
(1862),  and  Planches  autographiies  ^aprka  les 
monuments  du  XIYhM  et  du  XVhne  aiiclea 
( 1868 } ;  and  the  linguistic  studies.  Lea  excen- 
tricit4a  du  langoge  (1860),  reprinted  in  1883, 
with  the  title  Dictionnaire  Matorique,  Stymolo- 
gique  et  aneedotique  de  I'argot  frangaia,  as  well 
as  much  miscellaneous  matter. 

LABCH'VONT.  A  village  of  New  York. 
See  Mauaboneck. 

LABOH  SAWFLT.  A  sawfly  (Nematua 
eriohaottii)  whose  lame  are  very  ^etmctive  to 
larch  f<nrMtB  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
especially  in  northern  New  England.  It  also 
occurs  in  northern  Europe.  The  eggs*  are  laid  in 
a  row  upon  and  within  the  young  larch  shoots 
in  June  or  July,  and  the  larve  feed  upon  the 
leaves  until  August,  sometimes  defoliating  all 
of  the 'trees  over  a  large  area  of  hockmatadi 

swamps.  

IxAB'CrU'S.  The  name  borne  by  two  Romans 
in  early  Roman  history.  1.  Spurius  Larcius 
with  Horatius  Cocles  d^ended  the  Pons  Subli- 
cius  against  the  Etruscans.  See  Hobatii.  2. 
Titus  Larcius,  consul  and  dictator  in  501  b.c.,  and 
commander  in  that  year  against  the  Latin  cities, 
which  were  seeking  to  restore  the  Tar<^uins  to 
Rome.  He  showed  statesmanlike  qualities  in 
opposing  severe  measures  against  the  Latins  and 
in  seeking  to  relieve  the  lot  of  the  plebeians. 

LAJt'COH,  LucT  (1826-93).  An  American 
poet,  bom  at  Beverly,  Moss.  She  passed  most 
of  her  childhood  at  the  seaside  and  worked  as 
a  young  woman  in  the  mills  at  Lowell,  Mass. 
Here  she  contributed  to  the  Lowell  Offering,  a 
periodical  which  existed  about  1840-45  as  a  lit- 
erary journal  for  the  mill  operatives.  Her  work 
attracted  the  notice  of  Whittier,  with  whom  she 
afterward  compiled  Child-Life  and  Songa  of 
Three  Centuries,  Later  she  became  a  student  in 
the  Monticello  Fenule  Seminary  in  Illinois  and 
after  that  a  teacher  in  the  Wheaton  Female 
Seminary,  at  Norton,  Mass.  In  1865  she  be- 
came assistant  editor  (and  from  1866  to  1874 
was  editor)  of  Our  Young  Folks,  since  merged  in 
8t.  Nicholas.  Before  this  she  published  SimUi' 
tudes  ( 1854 )  ;  Ships  in  the  Mist,  and  Other 
Stories  ( 1859 )  ;  The  Sun-Beam,  and  Other  Bto- 
ne«{1860)  ;  Leila  among  the  Mountains  {1S61) ; 
Poems  (1868);  Childhood  Songa  (1877);  WUi 
Roses  of  Cape  Ann  (1880).  Her  later  yean 
were  passed  chiefiy  at  Beverly  Farms.  Mass. 
She  died  in  Boston.  Her  Poetical  Works  were 
collected  in  1884.  Consult  Addison,  Life,  Let- 
ters, and  Diary  of  Lucy  Larcom  (Boston,  18M). 
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LABD  (OF.,  Fr.  lord,  from  Lat.  lardum, 
laridum,  larida,  fat  of  bacon ;  perha[w  connected 
with  Gk.  Xdpiyot,  larinoa,  fat,  \ap6i,  laros,  pleas- 
ant). The  fat  of  the  liog.  Until  after  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  lard  was  only 
uaed  for  culinary  purposes  and  as  the  base  of 
various  ointments.  Owing  to  the  enormous  ex- 
tent, however,  tb  which  pork  was  produced  in 
America,  numerous  other  uses  for  lard  were 
discovered,  and  large  quantities  were  pressed 
at  low  temperature  to  separate  the  stearin  and 
olein — of  which  it  is  composed  in  the  propor* 
tion  of  62  parts  of  olein  to  38  parts  of  stea- 
rin and  palmitin.  The  stearin  was  used  for 
candle  making,  and  the  olein  soon  became  a 
very  important  article  of  commerce,  under  the 
name  of  lard  oil,  which  was  found  to  be  a  valu- 
able lubricant  for  machinery.  Ordinary  lard  is 
extracted  from  the  fat  of  the  entire  animal; 
lea/  lard  is  taken  only  from  the  fat  that  sur- 
rounds the  kidneys.  It  is  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  large  quantities.  Before  the 
enactment  of  pure-food  legislation  in  the  United 
States  lard  was  often  adulterated.  This  is  sel- 
dom the  case  now. 

When  fresh  and  well  rendered,  lard  is  white, 
has  a  pleasant  odor  and  a  mild  flavor.  As  a 
culinary  fat,  it  is  wholesome  and  is  extensively 
used  in  pastry  maJting  and  for  shortening  dou{^B 
of  many  sorta  and  for  frying. 

There  are  many  commercial  lard  substitutes, 
with  trade  names,  which  resemble  it  in  appear* 
ance.  Some  consist  in  part,  and  others  wholly, 
of  vegetable  fat — the  latter  sometimes  a  fat 
solid  at  ordinary  temperature,  made  by  adding 
hydrogen  to  liquid  fat  by  means  of  some  agent 
as  a  catalyzer. 

ItABDEB  BEETLE.  See  Baooh  Bketix; 
Debmestio  Beetle. 

ItABJ^NEB,  DiOKTBitrs  (1703-18SB).  An 
Irish  writer  on  science.  He  was  bom  in  Dub- 
tin,  graduated  at  Trinity  College  there  in  1817, 
and  took  holy  orders,  but  devoted  himself  al- 
most entirely  to  sciaitiflc  work.  He  first  be- 
came known  by  his  Treatise  on  Algebraical  Ge- 
ometry (1823)  and  by  a  work  on  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  (1825).  In  1827  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy  in  London  Univerrily,  now  University 
College.  He  published  several  original  memoirs, 
but  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  popular  ex- 
position of  science,  and  published  a  number  of 
excellent  "handbooks"  of  the  various  branches 
of  natural  philosophy;  also  a  book,  in  12  vol- 
lunes,  entitled  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  He 
is  best  remembered,  however,  for  his  Cabinet 
Cyclopadia,  for  which  he  secured  the  collabo- 
rati<m  of  the  best  scientists  and  authors  of  the 
time.  In  IS40  he  eloped  with  a  Mrs.  Heaviside 
and  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  England. 
He  spent  five  years  (1840-45)  in  the  United 
States,  delivering  courses  of  popular  scientific 
lectures  in  all  the  principal  cities.  In  1845  he 
settled  in  Paris.  His  last  months  were  spent  at 
Naples. 

IiABDT,  Chables  (Edouabd)  (1847-  ). 
A  Swiss  jurist  and  diplomat,  born  in  Neuchfttel 
and  educated  at  Heidelberg.  In  1869  he  became 
First  Secretary  of  the  Swiss  Legation  and  in 
1883  Minister  to  France.  He  represented 
Switzerland  in  many  international  congresses, 
was  a  member  and  in  1899  and  1002  president 
of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International,  and  was 
first  Swiss  member  of  the  Permanent  Arbitration 
Court  at  The  Hague.    He  translated  into  French 


(1870;  4th  ed.,  1886)  Bluntschli's  CaSified  /«• 
temational  Law  and  wrote  on  the  legislation 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  on  sorcery  trials  in  Neu- 
ehatel,  etc.,  and  reports  of  congresses  to  which 
he  was  a  del^ate. 

LABEATT,  UW,  Edmond  (1848-90).  A 
French-Canadian  politician  and  author,  born  at 
St.  Gr^goire  d'Iberville,  Quebec.  After  complet- 
ing his  education  at  Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoir, 
Victoria  Coll^,  and  MoGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1870)  and 
six  years  afterward  was  appointed  law  professor 
at  McGill.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  L^a- 
lature  of  Quebec  Province  as  Liberal  member  for 
Rouville  County  and  retained  his  seat  until  bis 
death.  Besides  editorial  work,  he  wrote:  Hia- 
toire  du  droit  canadien  ( 1872} ;  L'Siatoire  de  la 
littirature  oanadienne  (1874);  Melanges  his- 
toriguea  et  littiraires  (1877). 

LABEDO,  Ut-rft'dA.  A  city,  port  of  entry, 
and  the  county  seat  of  W^h  C!o.,  Tex,,  164  miles 
by  rail  southwest  of  San  Anttmio,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  opposite  Kuevo  Laredo,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  bridges,  and  on  the  International 
and  Great  Northern,  the  Mexican  National,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  and  Eagle  Pass  railroads  (Map: 
Texas,  C  6).  Among  the  features  of  the  city  are 
the  market.  Federal  building,  an  old  Spanish 
cathedral,  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  river,  a 
convent,  Mercy  Hospital,  a  fine  courthouse  and 
jail,  Laredo  Seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal 
South),  established  in  1882,  and  a  city  park  of 
about  65  acres.  Laredo  is  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural and  stock-raising  district,  which  has  also 
valuable  mineral  depoats,  especially  of  coal;  is 
an  important  commercial  centre  with  a  large  in- 
ternational and  local  trade,  exporting  bricks, 
wool,  live  stodc,  Bermuda  onions,  coal,  etc.;  and 
has  sheet-metal  works,  broom  and  mattress  fac- 
tories, car  and  machine  shops,  several  brick- 
works, coal  mines,  wagon,  pickle,  and  cracker 
factories,  a  hide  establishment,  foundries,  etc. 
The  city's  imports  in  1913  amounted  to  more 
than  $2,500,000,  while  its  exports  were  about 
$14,000,000.  Settled  by  Spaniards  and  laid  out 
in  1767,  Laredo  was  long  a  frontier  town  of 
Mexico  and  bore  the  reputation  of  a  border 
town.  It  was  first  Incorporated  about  1848. 
Pop.,  1000,  13,420;  1010,  14,855;  1914  (U.  S. 
est),  15,461;  1020,  22,710. 

LABEN'TA,  LAB'ENTA'LIA.  See  AccA 
Labentia. 

LAHES  (Lat.  pi.;  sing.  Lar;  early  pi.  Laaen; 
no  satisfactory  derivation  of  the  word  hns  been 
given).  Local  divinities  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
originally  protectors  of  the  tilled  land.  They 
belong  to  the  original  element  in  the  Roman  re- 
ligion and  were  in  early  times  worshiped  espe- 
cially in  the  country.  At  crossroads  or  where 
several  pieces  of  property  joined  were  erected 
eompita,  or  chapels  for  the  larea  compitales, 
with  an  altar  on  each  separate  piece  of  property 
so  that  the  owner  could  make  his  offerings  on 
his  own  land.  At  the  hearth  also  was  an  image 
or  shrine  of  the  (or  familiaris  (the  singular  is 
always  used  till  the  time  of  Augustus;  in  the 
singular,  too,  the  word  came  to  mean  "home"), 
though  properly  he  is  tiie  guardian  of  the  land 
rather  tttan  of  the  house.  The  wordiip  of  this 
guardian  spirit  seems  to  have  been  especially 
connected  with  the  servants  of  the  house  or  the 
slave  tenants.  At  the  Compitalia,  an  annual 
festival  held  in  late  Deceml)er  or  early  January, 
the  slaves  were  allowed  much  license,  and  the 
rustic  feast  was  an  occasion  for  general  meny* 
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making.  At  the  hearth  the  lar  received  an  offer- 
ing on  the  Kalends,  the  Nones,  and  the  Ides 
(see  Kalends),  aa  well  aa  at  all  family  festi- 
vals.  This  offering  usually  consisted  of  food  or 
drink,  or  merely  garlands  or  ineense;  only  on 
very  solemn  occasions,  as  after  a  death,  was  a 
victim  sacriflced.  Alongside  tiiese  larea  privati, 
or  lares  of  the  individtial  estate  or  household, 
were  the  lares  publici,  or  lores  pratstttes,  who 
watched  over  the  public  lands,  and  whom  the 
Arval  Brothers  (q.v.)  invoked  in  their  ancient 
hymn.  They  had  a  temple  and  altar  on  the  Via 
Sacra,  near  the  Palatine;  they  wore  the  chlamys 
(q.v.),  carried  lances,  and  had  a  watchdog  at 
their  feet.  The  worship  of  the  lares  compitales 
even  entered  the  city  of  Rome,  though  under  the 
Kepublic  it  da«B  not  seem  to  have  been  found 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Septimontium. 
The  collegia  compitalida,  who  celebrated  this 
worship,  were  made  up  of  freedmen  and  slaves, 
belonging  thus  to  the  lower  classes,  and  proving 
so  fruitful  a  source  of  disorder  that  the  Senate 
in  64  B.C.  attempted  their  suppression ;  they  were 
finally  abolished  by  Cssar.  Under  Augustus  the 
whole  worship  received  a  new  direction.  He  es- 
tablished a  compitum  in  each  of  tiie  vtoi  into 
which  he  divided  the  city  of  Rome,  where  the 
lares,  now  called  tares  Augusti,  were  worshiped; 
between  them  was  worshiped  also  the  genius  of 
the  Emperor.  This  worship  spread  through  Italy 
and  the  provinces  and  even  was  adopted  in  the 
household  cult,  where  we  now  find  the  two  lares 
with  the  genius  of  the  house  owner  between  them. 
Th^e  were  also  lares  viales  and  lares  permarini. 
Tlie  lares  are  regularly  represented  as  dancing 
youths,  in  short  tunics,  high  girt,  holding  a  cup 
or  patera  in  one  hand,  into  which  they  pour 
wine  from  a  horn  held  aloft  in  the  other.  For 
an  illustration  showing  the  Inres,  consult  Mau- 
Kelsey,  Pompeii:  Its  Life  and  Art  (2d  ed..  New 
York,  1902).  The  type  was  an  old  one  and  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  feasting  and  dancing  of  the 
early  rural  festival.  Though  originally  distinct 
from  the  penates  (q.f.),  the  lares 'came  ulti- 
mately to  be  virtually  identified  with  them. 
Ckinsult:  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (London, 
1893)  ;  Mau-Kelaey,  Pompeii:  Its  Life  and  Art 
(2d  ed..  New  York,  l302) ;  Wissowa,  Religion 
und  Kultus  der  Rdmer  (2d  ed.,  Munich,  1012). 

tiA  BET,  jACtffi  Hendbice  db.  See  De  ImL 
Rey,  J.  H. 

I^B'OESS,  or  LAB'OESSE  (OF.,  Fr.  lar- 
gesse. It.  larghezza,  bounty,  from  Lat.  largiri, 
to  give  generously,  from  largua,  large,  abundant) . 
Literally,  'giving  freely';  later  meaning  'equal 
to  bounty.'  It  was  a  term  used  commonly  by  the 
minstrels  in  the  liliddle  Ages,  who  cried  "a  lar- 
gesse." At  a  later  period  it  became  the  custom 
to  grant  certain  fees  to  heralds  for  their  services 
on  state  occasions,  and  these  were  calle<l  a 
largesse.  According  to  Skeat,  "the  terra  is  still 
used  in  eome  parts  by  gleaners,  who  cry  'largesse' 
when  they  see  a  stranger  passing  by." 

LABOHETTO,  lllT-g«t't6.    See  Laboo. 

LAB  GIBBON.    See  Gibbon. 

I.AB0II.I.I£BE,  lar'zh^l'yftr',  Nicolas 
(1656-1748).  A  French  portrait  painter.  He 
was  horn  in  Paris,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  hatter, 
who  afterward  settled  at  Antwerp.  In  this 
city,  still  dominated  by  the  art  of  Rubens,  he 
passed  most  of  his  youth,  and  he  studied  under 
Antoine  (Soubau.  In  1674  he  went  to  England 
and  worked  under  Sir  Peter  I.«ly.  who  employed 
him  in  restorations.  He  soon  received  the  favor  of 
Charles  II,  but  was  expelled  in  1678  by  an  ordi- 


nance of  Parliament  against  Catholic  strangers. 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  befriended  by  Le- 
brun  and  Van  der  Meulen  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  foremost  portrait  painters.  On  the  in- 
vitation of  James  II  he  returned  to  London  in 
1686  and  painted  portraits  of  the  King  and 
his  Queen,  but  declined  flattering  offers  to  re- 
main, and  afterward  lived  in  Paris,  where  he 
became  rector  (1722)  and  chancellor  of  the 
Academy  (1743).  Besides  single  pictures,  he 
also  excelled  in  large  portrait  groups,  such  as 
the  votive  picture  once  at  Saint-Etienne  du 
Mont  (1694).  He  painted  single  portraits  of 
all  the  celebrities  of  the  time,  with  lively  color 
and  much  elegance,  and  is  said  to  have  produced 
more  than  1500  portraits.  His  works  hare 
often  been  engraved,  notably  by  Brevet.  They 
are  best  represented  in  the  Louvre,  which  pos- 
sesses 13  examples,  among  others  the  portraits 
of  Largilli^  and  his  family,  the  painter  Le 
Brun,  "Un  Echevin"  (alderman) ,  the  Count 
of  Chatrc,  and  others.  He  is  well  represented 
in  French  provincial  museums;  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  by  the  portrait  of  his  father-in-law, 
Jean  Forest;  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London,  by  portraits  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  and  the  latter's  brother  Cardinal  York: 
in  the  Wallace  collection,  London,  by  Louis  XIV 
and  his  family;  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York,  by  Madame  de  Thorigny. 
Consult  Foster,  French,  Art  from  Watteau  to 
PrudKon,  vol.  i  (London,  1905),  and  Rovjon, 
Les  peintres  illustres  (Paris,  1913). 

LABQO,  Ur'gA  (It,  large).  A  word  used  in 
music  to  denote  the  slowest  of  all  the  tempi 
and  especially  in  compositions  where  the  senti- 
ment is  quite  solemn.  It  is  very  seldom  used 
for  entire  movements,  because  the  characteris- 
tic heaviness  of  this  tempo  is  too  oppressing. 
For  a  short  introduction  (q-v.)  to  a  following 
allegro  the  largo  is  very  effective,  and  a  great 
favorite  with  composers  writing  in  tiie  sonata 
form.  Beethoven  in  his  Sonata  op.  13  employs 
ithis  tempo  in  a  masterly  manner  for  the  intro- 
dncti(Hi,  and  also,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  for 
an  episode  within  the  allegro  itself.  The  di- 
minntiTe  of  largo  is  larghetto  and  denotes  a 
time  somewhat  faster  than  largo.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  designation  for  tihe  slow  move- 
ment of  a  symphony  or  sonata. 

IiABOS,  l&rgz.  A  favorite  resort  for  sea* 
bathers  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  36  miles  southwest  of 
Glasgow  (Map:  Scotland,  D  4).  It  is  known 
as  a  yachting  centre;  Uiere  is  some  fishing. 
Pop.,  1901,  3246;  1911,  3724.  Here,  in  1263, 
Alexander  III  of  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  a 
war  with  the  Norwe^an  colonies  of  Man  and 
the  Isles,  defeated  Haakon,  the  King  of  Norway, 
who,  with  160  ships  and  20,000  men,  had  de- 
scended upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire. 

LABI,  in'r^.  A  city  In  the  Province  of  Pisa, 
Italy,  8  miles  by  stage  from  Pontedera,  which 
is  13  miles  by  rail  east  of  Pisa.  The  city  has 
an  infant  asylum  and  a  theatre.  The  eonntry 
produces  grain,  wine,  and  oil,  and  there  are 
hot  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (commune), 
1901,  12.432;  1911,  12,268. 

LA^BI  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat.  tern*, 
Ok.  \Apot,  gull).  A  suborder  of  birds,  including! 
gulls,  terns,  skuas,  and  skimmers  (qq.v.),  char- 
acterized by  their  long,  pointed  wings,  nostrils 
open  but  not  tubular,  hind  toe  small  and  free, 
or  rarely  wanting.  The  bill  is  very  variable, 
but  never  has  lamells.    The  feet  are  fuMy 
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webbed  and  provided  with  compreaaed  curved 
clawa.  The  plumage  ia  soft,  denae,  and  simply 
colored;  bright  colors  are  rare,  except  on  tha 
bill  and  fee^  and  the  acKes  are  alike  in  color. 
Tlie  neet  is  ordinarily  on  the  ground,  and  the 
^gs  are  about  three,  while  with  heavy  blotches. 
Tney  are  chiefly  marine  birds,  but  are  also  found 
about  lai^  bodiea  of  fresh  water.  More  than 
125  Bpecies  are  known,  residing  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

X«ABIO,  la'r^6,  Lake  (I^o  di  Lario).  An- 
other name  for  Lake  Como  (q.v.),  Italy. 

LAB.'IOaAU'SnS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Let.  La- 
riwt,  ancient  name  of  the  Lago  di  Como  -|-  Qk. 
ffavfws,  aauroe,  lizard).  A  small  extinct  reptile, 
3  feet  long,  of  the  order  Sauropterygia,  found 
fossil  in  tne  Triassic  shales  of  northern  Itaiy. 
It  is  related  to  the  Pleaioflaurs.  See  Plbsiosau- 
WB;  Reptile. 

LABISA.    See  Lausba. 

LASIS'SA.  The  capital  of  the  nomarchy  or 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Theasaly,  Greece 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  D  5).  It  is  situated 
on  the  Salarnvria  (ancient  Peneus),  33  miles 
northwest  of  the  port  of  Volo,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  It  carries  on  an  important 
transit  trade,  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton  goods,  and  is  a  military  headquarters  as 
well  as  the  seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan.  Pop., 
1889,  13,610;  1896,  15,617;  1907,  18,041.  In 
ancient  times  Larieaa  (Larisa)  was  r^rded 
as  the  capital  of  Ttiessalv  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  reigning  family  of  the  Aleuadse.  It  was  a 
large  and  wealthy  city  far  into  the  Middle  Ages. 
Long  held  by  tiie  Ottoman  Turks,  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  Greece  in  1881.  At  that  time  fully 
one-third  of  the  population  was  Turkish,  a  pro- 
portion which  has  since  steadily  declined.  It 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek  army  in  the 
war  against  Turkey  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and 
an  important  centre  of  mobilization  at  th.9  be- 
ginning of  the  Balkan  War  in  1913. 

IiA  BIVB,  1&  r6v,  Auodstk  db.  See  Db  u 
Rive.   

LA  BIVE,  Chablrs  Gaspabd  de  (1770- 
1834).  A  Swiss  physicist  and  chemist,  bom  in 
Geneva.  He  studied  medicine  and  the  natural 
sciences  in  Edinburgh,  became  associate  in  the 
Academy  of  Geneva  in  1802,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  researches  in  chemistry  and  natural 
history.  He  invented  a  galvanometer.  Among 
his  works  may  be  noted:  ObBervationa  (upon  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar) ;  and  Eaaai  aur 
la  tMorie  dea  proportiont  ckimiques  et  aur 
ftumoe  clUmique  de  VileotrMti.  De  la  Rive 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of 
Switzerland,  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
council  in  1813,  and  in  1817  became  president 
of  both  councils  of  the  Republic,  but  retired 
from  public  life  in  1818  to  proceed  with  his 
scientiAe  work.  He  founded  the  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  and  the  botanic  garden  at  Geneva. 

LABIVBY,  l&feW.  PiBBU  DB  (c.1560- 
C.1612).  A  French  dramatist,  bom  at  Troyes. 
His  family  was  Italian,  and  be  was  a  canon  of 
the  church  of  8t.  Etienne  at  Troyes,  but  aside 
from  these  facts  little  is  known  of  his  life.  In 
1577  he  began  to  write  a  series  of  prose  come- 
dies adapted  from  the  Italian.  Their  fresh, 
natural  dialogue  and  lively  scenes  make  them 
t^e  most  important  contribution  to  this  kind  of 
literature  priMluced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  were  borrowed  from 
by  Mollire.  Six  of  them'  appeared  in  1679 
Olid  three  in  1611.  They  have  been  r^rinted  in 
Vol.  XIU.— 


Viollet-le-Duc  and  Jannet's  L'Anaiem  tMHtr^ 
/nm^OM,  vols,  v-vii  (1879). 

IiA  BIVIiJBE,  li'rft'vyftr',  Alphonbe  Aubed 
Clement  (1842-  ).  A  Canadian  journalist 
and  official.  He  was  bom  in  Monti-eal  and 
was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Collc^,  Montreal. 
His  journalistic  experience  was  gained  as  roecial 
correspondent  of  La  Minerve  of  Montreal  and 
as  editor  of  Le  Manitoba  and  of  Le  Canada  of 
Ottawa.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  Dominion  Lands  Office,  Winnipeg,  and 
aft^ward  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
Manitoba,  as  member  of  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly, Provincial  Secretary,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Treasurer.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  also  as  superintendent  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  of  Manitoba.  In  1889- 
1904  he  was  a  Conservative  member  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  and  in  1905  was  appointed 
Immigration  Commissioner  for  Manitoba.  In 
1911  he  was  called  to  the  Dominion  Senate. 

LA^IZ.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  coniferous 
trees.    See  Labch. 

LABS  (AS.  laferce,  lHuerce,  ORG.  l&yihha, 
lerehha,  lerihha,  Ger.  Lerche).  Several  different 
birds  are  called  larks,  but  properly  only  those 
of  the  family  Alaudidsc,  of  which  skylarks  and 
shore  larks  are  good  examples.  The  Alaudidee 
are  a  small  family  of  scarcely  more  than  100 
species,  very  well  characterized  by  the  stractnre 
of  the  feet,  in  which  the  hind  claw  is  very  long 
and  straight,  and  the  tarsi  are  scutcllate  behind 
as  well  as  in  front,  and  the  two  series  of  plates 
meet  along  a  vertical  groove  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  tarsus.  By  many  this  is  regarded  as  a 
very  ^eralized  character,  and  the  group  is 
accordingly  assigned  to  one  of  the  lowest  posi- 
tions in  the  order  Passeres.  Larks  are  small 
and  mostly  brownish  birds,  more  or  less  streaked, 
but  the  shore  larks  show  more  or  less  yellow, 
white,  black,  rufous,  and  pinkish.  They  are 
most  abundant  in  Africa,  but  are  common  in 
Europe  and  parts  of  Asia,  while  imcommon  in 
Australia  and  America.  Only  a  single  genus 
occurs  in  the  New  World,  that  of  the  shore  or 
horned  larks  {Otocoria).  All  of  the  larks  are 
terrestrial  birds,  wliich  nest  and  feed  on  the 
ground,  and  the  food  consists  of  seeds,  worms, 
and  insects.  They  are  generally  migratory,  and 
some  of  them  are  great  wanderers.  Except 
during  the  breeding  season  they  are  very  gre- 
garious and  are  often  seen  in'  enormous  numbers. 
The  nests  are  generally  made  in  open  fields 
and  the  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  dull 
and  more  or  less  speckled  and  blotched.  The 
titlarks  and  meadow  larks  of  America  are  not 
true  larks,  but  bejong  to  totally  distinct  fami- 
lies. See  Shobe  Lark;  Setla&k;  and  Plate  of 
Labks  and  Stablings. 

LABKA-KOLS.    See  Kolarian  Peoples. 

LABK  BUNTINO.  An  American  fringilline 
bird  {Calamoapiza  melanocorya)  which  innabits 
the  plains  and  mountain  valleys  of  the  West 
from  Kansas  to  Utah.  It  curiously  combines 
the  features  of  a  grosbeak  with  the  habits  of 
a  lark,  being  eminently  a  terrestrial  bird  in  all 
its  relations.  It  has  a  remarkably  varied  and 
brilliant  song,  which  it  often  utters  while  soar- 
ing, much  after  the  manner  of  the  skylark.  The 
plumage  of  the  male,  at  the  heiciht  of  the  breed- 
ing season,  is  uniform  black,  with  a  large  con- 
spicuous white  patch  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
wing;  the  female  is  a  streaked  brownish  gray 
with  a  smaller  wing  patch.  At  the  close  of  the 
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breeding  aeaun  the  males  lose  tiieir  black  color 
and  asBume  the  colors  of  the  females  and  young, 
very  much  as  does  the  bobolink.  Excellent  ac- 
counts of  the  habits  and  singing  of  this  bird 
may  be  found  in  Coues,  Birdg  of  the  Northwest 
(Washington,  1874),  and  Keyser,  Birdt  of  the 
Rookies  (Chicago,  1902). 

LARK  PINCH,  or  Labk  Spabbow.  A  small, 
pale-colored  sparrow  (Chondettea  grammactu), 
very  numerous  on  the  prairies  and  plains  of  the 
western  United  States.  Its  song  is  animated 
and  larklike  and  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  -not 
wholly  terrestrial  and  ia  found  in  wooded  and 
hilly  places  as  well  as  on  open  lands. 

LAJLKIN,  James  (  T-  ).  An  Irish  labor 
leader.  He  organized  the  Irish  Transport  and 
General  Workers'  Union,  of  which  he  .  was  secre- 
tary until  his  resignation  in  1914.  In  this 
union  he  attempted  to  unite  all  Irish  workmen, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled,  in  one  organization. 
He  was  especially  active  in  the  Dublin  timber 
strike  and  the  Irish  railways'  strike  in  1011 
and  in  the  Dublin  Transport  Workers'  strike  in 
1013.  In  connection  with  his  labor  agitation 
he  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  false  pretenses 
in  1910,  but  the  sentence  was  remitted;  and  in 
October,  1013,  he  was  found  guilty  of  sedition, 
was  sentenced  to  seven  months'  imprisonment, 
but  was  released  shortly  afterward.  The  im- 
prisonment served  only  to  increase  his  reputa- 
tion among  his  followers,  besides  arousing  sym- 
pathy among  other  classes.  In  1912  Larkin  was 
elected  to  a  scat  on  the  Dublin  Corporation. 
He  was  editor  of  a  weekly  labor  paper,  the 
Irish  Worker.  The  movement  which  grew  from 
hie  extraordinary  influence  among  Irish  workers 
came  to  be  described  as  Larkinism ;  it  represents 
in  Ireland  much  the  same  phase  of  the  whole 
labor  movement  as  the  revolutionary  syndical- 
ism of  Europe  or  the  American  I.  W.  W. 

IiABK'SPXm  (so  called  from  the  spurlike 


formation  of  the  calyx  and  petals),  Delphinium. 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  RanunculaccK, 


annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  iia> 
tives  of  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  The  species,  of  which 
about  too  have  been  described,  have  five  sepals, 
the  upper  spurred;  four  petals,  distinct  or 
united  into  one,  the  two  upper  having  spnrs 
inserted  into  the  sepaline  spur;  and  one  to  five 
many-seeded  follicles.  Many  species  are  culti- 
vated as  ornamentals,  among  which  the  annuals 
IMphiimim  ajacia  and  Delphinium  ooneolida, 
natives  of  Europe,  and  the  peroinials  Delphin- 
ium grmtdiflorum,  Detpkim^m  hybridum,  and 
Delphimum  formotum,  all  natives  of  Asia,  and 
their  many  varieties  are  the  most  popular. 
Among  the  more  common  American  species  are 
Delphinium  tricome  and  Delphinium  eaaltatum, 
found  from  Penosylvania  to  Minnesota,  and 
southward;  and  DelphinUtm  mmxieaii,  Delphin- 
ium nudioaule,  and  Delphinium  toopidorum  of 
the  Western  States  and  Pacific  coast.  Delphin- 
ium ataphimtgria,  called  stavesacre,  cultivated  in 
Europe,  is  used  in  medicine.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  alkaloids,  having  in  general  the  same 
action  as  aconite.  Numerous  cases  of  stock 
poisoning  due  to  eating  larkspur  are  reported 
from  the  Western  ranges.  Horses  and  cattle 
seem  subject  to  larlcspur  poisoning,  while  sheep 
are  practically  immune. 

LABKSrtfR,  Ykllow.   Bee  Tbop^bolum. 

TiATtKyvHiIiB.  A  bMongh  in  Luzerne  Ca, 
Pa.,  2  miles  west  of  Wilkes-Barre^  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  coal 
district,  the  mining  of  which  constitutes  the 
chief  industry.   Pop.,  1910,  9288. 

LABMES,  ]&Tm  (Fr.,  tears).  A  charge  in 
heraldry  (q.v.).  When  the  field  is  bestrewed 
with  an  indefinite  numtier  of  drops  of  a  blue 
color,  it  is  said  to  be  gutti  de  larmea — a  term 
peculiar  to  British  heraldry. 

ItABimrZBf  WnxiAU  (7-1890).  An  Irish 
poet,  bom  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland.  He  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  or  near  Dublin,  and  his  work 
is  a  part  of  the  movement  known  as  the  Irish 
Literary  Revival  (see  Ibish  Literatube,  In 
English).  He  is  of  that  group  of  Irish  poets 
who  chose  to  use  Gaelic  myth  and  romance  as 
the  machinery  of  their  poetry  and  to  inspire 
the  ancient  I^r^nds  and  sagas  with  modem  and 
living  hopes  and  aspirations.  At  his  best,  as  in 
his  dramatic  poem,  "Moytura,"  he  shows  him- 
self a  poet  of  sustained  imaginative  pow«r.  His 
books  are:  Otanlua  and  Other  Poenu  (1880); 
Fund  and  Other  Poems  ( 1892) ;  West  Irieh  Folk 
Talee  and  Rotnances  (1893). 

LABUOB,  l&r'mor,  Snt  Joseph  (18S7-  ). 
A  British  physicist,  born  in  Maghergall,  Coimty 
Antrim,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Qxieen's 
College,  Belfast,  and  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  taii^t  natural  philosophy  In 
Queen's  Coll^  Galway,  from  1880  to  1885; 
and  from  1886  to  1903  was  lecturer  on  mathe- 
matics and  then  Lucasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge  University,  which  elected 
him,  as  a  Unionist,  to  Parliament  in  1011.  He 
was  knighted  in  1909,  was  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1001-12,  and  received  honorary 
degrees  from  most  of  the  British  universities. 
B>raides  many  contributions  to  technical  jonr- 
nala,  he  wrote  JSther  and  Matter  (1000),  par- 
Ucularly  important  for  its  theory  that  an  atom 
is  an  aggn^tion  of  positive  and  negative 

LABO^ACA,  or  LABNAKA,  or  LABNICA 
(Lat.  Citium,  Gk.  Kirtopr  Kition).  A  town  of 
Cyprus  (q.v.)  in  lat.  34'  S5'  N.  and  long.  33* 
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38'  E.,  on  the  south  coast  of  i3xe  island  (Map: 
Turkey  in  Asia,  B  3).  It  has  &  good  road- 
stead, but  the  town  is  not  attractive,  though  it 
has  improved  since  the  English  occupation.  The 
chief  public  buildings  in  Idimaca  are  the  Greek 
church  of  St.  Lazarus,  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  a  Franciscan  monastery.  Lamaca  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  commerce  of  the  island,  and 
the  residence  of  European  merehants  and  con- 
suls, whose  homes  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Marina,  or  part  of  the  city  situated  on  the  shore 
and  a  short  distance  from  Larnaca  proper.  At 
the  Marina  are  also  the  public  offices.  The 
facilities  for  landing  have  been  improved  by 
the  erection  of  two  iron  piers,  though  large 
vessels  are  still  obliged  to  anchor  in  «ie  road- 
stead. Pop.,  1914,  about  9000.  The  ancient 
Citium  was  probably  a  Pheenician  settlement, 
and  many  scholars  hold  that  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  island,  which  is  identified  with  the  land 
of  Kittim  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  city 
seems  to  have  long  kept  its  Fhoenician  char- 
acter, as  a  number  of  inscriptions  in  that  lan- 
guage have  been  found  on  the  site,  though  later 
the  population  was  largely  Greek.  Mycenxan 
tomlw,  too,  have  been  found.  It  was  the' native 
place  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stole  school  of 
philosophy.  « 

IiABNAtT^IAN  EPOCH.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  an  epoch  in  European  prehistoric  ar- 
chaeolf^  at  the  close  of  the  Bronze  age  and  bo 
called  from  tiie  station  of  Lamaud  in  the  Jura 
Mountains.   See  Nbouthic  Pduod. 

IiABNE,  Ulm.  A  seaport  town  and  summer 
resort  of  Ireland,  in  County  Antrim,  on  Lough 
Lame,  20  miles  north  of  Belfast  (Map:  Ireland, 
F  2).  A  mail  steamer  sails  daily  between 
Larne  and  Stranraer  in  Scotland,  35  miles  dis- 
tant, the  shortest  sea  iiassage  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Tne  project  of  a  tunnel 
to  Portpatrick,  Scotland,  has  long  been  mooted. 
Pop.,  1911,  8036. 

JiAB/TtisD.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Pawnee  Co.,  Kans.,  240  miles  by  rail  west  by 
south  of  Topeka,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Pawnee  rivers,  and  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railroads  (Map:  Kansas,  C  6).  It  is  the  ship- 
ping centre  of  a  fertile  wheat  and  stock-raising 
coiuitry  and  has  flour  mills,  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shops,  an  ice  factory,  etc.  The  city  con- 
tains a  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  a  large 
experimental  farm,  the  Lamed  Sanitarium,  a 
hospital,  city  library,  and  old  Fort  Lamed 
military  reservation  and  fort.  There  are  mu- 
nicipally owned  water  works  and  an  electric- 
light  plant.    Pop.,  1900,  1583;  1910,2511. 

liABJTZD,  JosEPHUS  NtxsoN  (1836-1913). 
An  American  author  and  librarian,  bora  at 
Chatham,  Chitario,  Canada,  and  educated  in  the 
public  sdiools  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Eapresa  in  1869- 
72,  superintendent  of  education  in  Buffalo  in 
1872-73,  and  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  li- 
brary in  1877-97.  In  1893-94  he  served  as 
president  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
He  is  author  of  Talks  about  Labor  (1877);  A 
Talk  about  Books  (1897);  Bittory  of  England 
for  Schools  (1900) ;  A  Multitude  of  Counsellors 
(1901);  Primer  of  Right  and  Wrong  (1902); 
History  of  the  United  States  pr  Seoondary 
Schools  (1903);  Seventy  Centuries:  A  Survey 
(1906) ;  Books,  Culture,  and  Character  (1906) ; 
A  Study  of  Greatness  in  Men  (1911);  A  Bis- 
tory  of  Buffalo  (1911).    He  edited  The  Litera- 


ture of  American  Eistory  (1902)  and  History 
for  Ready  Reference  (7  vols.,  1896-1910;  rerv. 
ed.,  1913). 

LABinCA.    A  town  in  Cyprus.    See  Lab- 

NACA. 

LA  BOCHE,  \k  rdsh,  Karl  (1794-1884).  An 
Austrian  actor,  born  In  Berlin.  Thanks  to 
Iflaand's  influence,  he  went  on  the  stage,  making 
his  first  appearance  in  Dresden  at  17  and  play- 
ing in  Danzig,  Lemberg,  Berlin,  KOnigsberg,  and, 
in  1823,  Weimar,  where  he  met  Goethe.  In  1883, 
after  several  tours,  he  was  engaged  for  life  in 
the  Vienna  Hofburgtheater.  He  received  the 
order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  with  the  title  of 
Chevalier,  in  1873.  His  rOles  were  many  and 
varied  and  were  famed  for  their  naturalness  and 
the  conscientious  study  of  the  author  which  they 
evidenced.  Chief  among  them  were  Mephis- 
topheles  (a  part  La  Roche  learned  under 
Goethe's  supervision),  Lear,  Shylock,  Crom- 
well, and  Malvolio.  Consult  Mautner,  Earl  La 
Roche  (Vienna,  1873). 

•LK  BOOHE,  SoraiE  (1731-1807).  A  Ger- 
man novelist,  born  at  Kaufbeuren.  After  her 
father's  second  marriage  Sophie  was  sent  (1750) 
to  Biberach  to  live  with  the  Wieland  family. 
Her  love  affair  with  the  young  son  of  this 
family,  ChristOfjh  Martin  Wieland  (q.v.),  ended 
in  a  platonic  friendship.  The  young  poet  wrote 
of  her  under  the  names  Doris,  Serena,  and 
Sylvia.  In  1764  she  married  Georg  Michael 
Frank  von  La  Roche  Cor  Lichtenfeui) ;  their 
home  near  Coblenz  became  a  meeting  place  for 
the  literary  men  of  the  day.  Goethe  celebrates 
it  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit.  Her  novels  are  written  in  the 
letter  form  of  Richardson,  and  the  characters 
of  her  best-known  novel,  Geachichie  dea  FrSu- 
lein  von  Stemheim  (1771),  resemble  those  in 
Clarissa  Barloice.  Her  other  books  are:  Mora- 
lische  ErssShlungen  ( 1782) ;  Oeschichte  von  Miss 
Long  (1789);  SohSnes  Bild  der  Resignation 
(179S);  and  Melusinens  Bommerabende  (1800). 
Consult:  Ludroilla  Assing,  Sophie  Laroche 
(Berlin,  1859);  H.  Loeper,  Goethea  Briefe  an 
Sophie  Laroohe  {ib.,  1879);  Sidderhoff,  Sophie 
La  Rcohe,  die  SchiUerin  Riohardsons  itnd  Rous- 
seaus  (Einbeck,  1895). 

LA  KOCHErOTTCATJLD,  Ik  rAsh'flsntd', 
FftAN9ois  (1613-80),  sixth  Duke  of,  Pbince  of 
Mabcillac.  a  French  epigrammatic  moralist, 
bora  in  Paris,  Dec.  16,  1613.  He  is  a  type  of 
the  cynical  satirist  of  human  nature.  Of  an- 
cient and  powerful  family,  he  had  little  scholas- 
tic education,  but  was  an  apt  pupil  in  the 
school  of  public  life.  He  joined  the  army  at  16, 
being  already  nominally  married  to  Andr6e  de 
Vivonne,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He  served  in 
the  army  for  some  years  bravely  but  without 
distinction,  became  attached  to  Madame  de 
Cfaevreuse  and  through  her  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
engaged  in  intrigues  against  Richelieu  and  in 
the  plots  of  the  Fronde.  His  Apologie  du  prince 
de  Marcillao  appeared  in  1649.  His  father  died 
in  1650.  He  was  shot  in  the  head  at  the  battle 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  1662,  spent  some 
years  in  country  retirement,  returned  to  court 
shortly  before  Mazarin's  deatii,  became  a  leading 
light  of  the  literary  salon  of  Madame  de  Sable, 
was  vexed  and  imperiled  by  the  publication  of 
alleged  M4moires  in  1662,  and  in  1666  published 
anonymously  his  famous  Mawimes,  under  the 
title  R^ftemons  ou  sentences  et  maximes  morales. 
From  this  year  till  his  death  (March  17,  1680) 
he  was  a  close  friend  of  Madame  de-^iA  Fa- 
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yette  <q.T.}  and  lived  in  dignity  and  honor, 
troubled  mly  by  the  gout,  of  v^ich  he  died. 
His  M^moirea,  first  published  in  an  approxi- 
mately genuine  form  in  1817,  are  among  the 
best  of  a  time  peculiarly  rich  in  this  form  of 
writing;  bis  Lettrea,  first  published  in  1818, 
are  of  great  bietorie  and  aocial  interest;  bis 
Siasnmes,  passing  through  five  editions  in  his 
lifetime  and  increased  by  60  in  an  edition  of 
1693,  are  astonishingly  acute  analyses  of  mo- 
tive. They  combine  to  a  d^ree  never  surpassed 
clearness,  point,  pregnancy,  and  brevity.  The 
social  philosophy  that  they  enforce  is  that  of 
self-interest,  "in  wbich  all  virtues  are  lost  like 
rivers  in  tlie  sea";  but  it  is  an  inference,  not  a 
doctrine.  There  are  some  700  of  these  maxims, 
often  of  but  two  or  three  lines,  never  of  more 
than  20,  and  all  so  expressed  as  to  be  an  aidur< 
ing  artistic  delight.  La  Rochefoucauld's  (Euvrea 
arc  admirably  edited  by  Gilbert  and  Ckiurdault 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  18Ca-^4).  Editions  of  the 
Maximes  are  many.  The  finest  is  the  Edition 
des  bibliophiles  (1870). 

Bibliography.  Levasseur,  La  Rochefoucauld 
(PitriB,  1862);  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries,  vol.  ii 
(ib.,  1881);  Desclianel,  Pascal,  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, Boasuet  {ih.,  1885) ;  Kahstede,  Studien  eu 
La  Rochefoucauld  (Brunswick,  18S8) ;  Bour- 
deau.  La  Rochefoucauld  (Paris,  1885);  H^mon, 
La  Rochefoucauld  (ib.,  1890) ;  R.  Orandsaignes 
d'Hauterive,  Le  Peesimisme  de  La  Rochefoucauld 
(ib.,  1914),  containing  a  bibliography. 

LA  BOCHEFOTJCAULD  -  I.IANCOTTBT, 
lyaN'kfior',  Francois  Alkxandbe  Fr£:d£bio, 
Duke  of  (1747-1827).  An  eminent  Frencli  phi- 
lanthropist. In  the  period  preceding  the  out- 
break of  tbe  French  Revolution  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  and  practice  of  beaerolent 
works,  founding  on  his  estate  near  Clermont  a 
model  school  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  poor  soldiers.  He  was  a  representative  of 
the  nobles  of  Clermont  in  the  States-Oeneral, 
where  he  displayed  remarkable  activity  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  amelioration  of  tbe  condition 
of  tbe  poor  and  the  defective.  After  the  disao- 
lution  of  the  National  Assembly  he  was  made 
lieutenant  general  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  Normandy.  He  fled  from  the 
Terror  to  England'  (1792)  and  visited  North 
America  (1795-97),  a  journey  on  wbich  he 
publiRbed  Voyage  dans  les  Etats-Unia  d'AmS- 
riquc  (8  vols.,  1798).  He  wrote  also  Lea  prisons 
de  Philadclphie  (1796),  in  which  he  advocated 
radical  penological  reforms  and  the  abolition  of 
capital  punisliment.  From  1799  La  Rochefou- 
cauld-Lian  court  lived  quietly  in  Paris,  occupied 
only  with  tlie  extension  of  vaccination  and  simi- 
lar works  of  benevolence.  Napoleon  restored  to 
him  his  ducat  title  in  1809.  After  the  Restora- 
tion lie  was  made  a  peer,  but  soon  gave  offense 
to  tbe  court  by  opposing  its  unconstitutional 
policy.  He  founded  tbe  first  savings  bank  in 
Franco. — His  second  son,  Albxandbe,  Count  of 
La  Rochefoucauld  (1767-1841),  served  under 
Lafayette  in  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution, 
but  fled  the  country  at  the  same  time  as  his 
father.  Under  Napoleon  he  was  diplomatic  rep* 
rcsentativc  at  the  Saxon  court,  at  Vienna,  and 
in  Holland.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III  he 
was  a  member  repeatedly  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  in  1833  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

LABOCHEJACQVELEIN,  l&-r«8h'zh&k'lflN^ 
Du  VEROiot  DE.  An  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Poitou  in  France.  diatinEuished  for  its  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  after  1789^ — ^Hbnbi 


DU  Vkbqeb,  Count  de  Larochejacquelein  (177!^ 
94).  was  born  at  the  chftteau  of  La  Darbelliire, 
near  Chfttillon,  became  an  oiCcer  in  the  Guard 
of  Louis  X\T^,  and  after  the  bloody  event  of 
Aug.  10,  1792,  left  Paris  and  joined  tlie  Royal- 
ists in  La  Vendfe.  He  fought  in  all  the  long 
series  of  battles  at  Aubiers,  Beaupriaux, 
Thouars,  Fontenay,  Saumur,  and  Cbatonay. 
After  the  decisive  defeat  at  Cholet  (October, 
1793)  he  was  made  generalissimo  of  the  Vendean 
forces,  though  only  21  years  of  age.  He  led  his 
men  successfully  for  a  time,  took  Laval,  but 
was  defeated  by  Westcrman  and  Marceau  at  Le 
Mans,  Dec.  13,  1793,  and  his  army  was  scattered. 
He  raised  a  new  body  of  troops  in  Upper  Poitou, 
hut  was  killed  in  a  battle  at  Nouaille,  March  4, 
1794. — His  brother,  Louia  du  Veboux,  Marquis 
de  Larochejacquelein  (1777-1815),  was  bom  at 
Saint-Aubin,  emigrated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  returned  to  France  in  1801,  but 
resisted  all  Napoleon's  efTorts  to  win  him,  and 
in  1813  placed  himself  at  tbe  head  of  the 
Royalists  in  La  Vendue.  Louis  XV^III  appointed 
him  in  1814  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  La 
V^endSe,  and  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  main- 
tained the  Royalist  cause  there,  supported  by 
the  British.  He  fell  in  battle  at  Pont-des- 
Mathis,  June  4,  1815. — His  wife,  MAhiE  Louise 
TiCTOiEE,  Marquise  de  Larochejacquelein  (1772- 
1857),  published  Mimoirea  (1855)  treating  of 
tlie  war  in  La  Vendue,  of  wliich  she  was  an  eye- 
witness.— Henbi  Auqustg  Geobges  du  Vebger, 
Marquis  de  Larochejacquelein  (1805-67),  son 
of  Louis,  was  made  a  peer  in  1815,  fought  for 
tbe  Holy  Alliance  in  Spain  in  1823,  and  joined 
the  Russians  against  the  Turks  in  1828.  He 
brought  about  a  rising  in  La  Vendue  against 
the  July  monarchy  and  was  an  uncompromising 
Legitimist  till  1848,  when  he  accepted  tbe  Re- 
public, sat  in  the  Constituent  ana  L^islative 
assemblies  and  became  an  adherent  of  Louis 
•Napoleon,  who  made  him  senator  in  1852. — 
JuLiEN  Mabie  Gaston  du  Veboeb,  Marquis  de 
Larochejacquelein  (1833-97),  was  elected  in 
1871  as  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
later  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  monarchist  opposition, 
to  which  he  belonged  until  his  death.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  parliamentary  coup  d'(5tat  of  1877 
and  voted  regularly  against  tbe  Republic,  thus 
upholding  the  Royalist  traditions  of  his  family. 

Consult:  Netbut,  Vie  de  Mme.  la  Marquise  de 
Larochejacquelein  (Paris,  1870)  ;  Anon.,  Henri 
de  la  Roche jacquelein  et  la  Guen-e  de  Vcndie 
(Nivet.  1890) ;  M.  M.  M.  Scott,  Life  of  Sladame 
de  la  Rochejacquelein  (London,  1911). 

LA  BOCHELLE.    See  Rochelle,  La. 

I^BOHIGUr&BE,  Wri'mi'gy&T^,  Piebbe 
(1758-1837).  A  French  philosopher,  bom  at 
L^ignao.  He  was  profeaaor  of  philoac^fay  at 
Toulouse,  but  was  not  acceptable  because  of 
the  views  be  published  on  the  relations  of 
property  and  taxation.  But  his  success  was 
greater  when  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
professor  of  logic  in  the  Ecole  Centrale,  later 
held  a  chair  in  the  Prytanfe  (Lycfe  Louis-le- 
Grand),  and  in  1811  became  professor  in  the 
faculty  of  letters,  University  of  Paris.  In  1790 
he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Institute  and 
in  1883  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Hml 
and  Political  Sciences.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Tribunate  (see  end  of  article  FIvRtCH 
Revolution)  in  1799.  His  works  are:  Projet 
d'iUmenta  de  mStaphyaigue  (1793):  two  MS- 
moires  read  before  tbe  Institute^  treatiagitlw 
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analysis  of  thought  and  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "idea";  Lea  paradoxes  de  Condillac  (1805), 
completing  his  work  as  editor  of  bis  teacher 
(17n8)  and  enunciating  the  equational  theory  of 
the  judgment  after  tlte  manner  of  Condillac, 
but  with  liis  own  addition  of  the  important 
part  played  hy  attenti<m;  and  Logons  de  phi- 
losophie  (1815-18). 

JiA.  BONCrfeBE  LE  NOTTBT,  \k  rOK'sy&r' 
13  noS'rs'j  CAunxE  AoAzaEBT  Mabie  Cl^uent, 
Babon  DB  (1813-81).  A  French  vice  admiral, 
born  in  Tnrin.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1830  and 
became  captain  in  1856.  In  1856  be  commanded 
Prince  Napoleon's  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea 
and,  in  1860-61,  in  the  Levant.  He  was  pro- 
moted rear  admiral  in  1861,  conducted  the 
evacuation  of  Mexico  in  1867,  became  vice  ad- 
miral in  1868,  and  in  1870  commanded  the 
marines  at  the  Paris  foria.  He  was  comman- 
der in  chief  at  Saint-Denis  and  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  battles  before  Paris.  In 
the  National  Assembly  and  in  the  Senate,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1871  and  1876  respec- 
tively, he  favored  the  Bonapartiats.  He  wrote 
Consid^aticms  aur  les  marines  d  voiles  et  A 
vapeur  de  France  et  d'Angleterre  (1844)  and 
La  marine  au  8i6ge  de  Paris  (1872).  His  biog- 
raphy was  written  by  Janoigny  (Evreux,  1881). 

LA  BOTHt&BE,  1&  rd'tyfir'.  A  viUage  in 
tlie  Department  of  Aube,  France,  abont  7  miles 
southwest  of  Brienne.  Pop.,  1911,  94.  It  is 
noted  as  the  scene  of  a  stubborn  contest  be- 
tween I4apoleoo  I  and  the  allies  under  BlUcher, 
Feb.  1,  1814.  Tlie  French,  who  numbered  some 
45,000  men,  were  attacked  in  a  strong  position 
by  BlUcher  with  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  troops,  and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle  the 
allies  succeeded  in  driving  the  French  iroin  La 
Kothi^re,  The  loss  on  each  side  was  about 
4000  men. 

LABOTTSSE,  lA'r^',  PnamE  Athanabs 
(1817-75).  A  distinguished  French  gramma- 
rian, lexicographer,  and  encyclopeedist,  born  at 
Toucy.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  village  blacksmith. 
He  became  a  high-minded  Republican,  identified 
with  the  dominating  intluences  of  his  time.  He 
gained  notice  and  wealth  as  a  w^-iter  of  text- 
books and  an  educational  publisher.  In  his 
works  the  general  aim — new  in  that  day — was 
to  aid  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself  rather 
than  to  depend  on  his  memory.  In  1858  La- 
rousse  founded  a  journal  of  instruction,  L'Ecole 
liormale.  He  finally  employed  his  fortune  in 
starting  the  Grand  dictionnaire  universel  du 
XIXe  siicle  (1865-76).  On  this  great  under- 
taking rests  his  fame.  It  is  a  vast  compilation 
of  15  volumes,  with  supplementary  volumes,  all 
in  nonpareil.  (See  ENOTCXOPilffiiA.)  The  slic- 
cess  of  this  work,  which  was  first  published  in 
installments  by  subscription,  was  immediate 
and  enormous,  owing  in  part  to  its  anecdotic 
character  and  the  facilities  it  alforded  journal- 
ists. It  may  be  described  as  discursive,  con- 
versational, entertaining,  rather  than  scholastic 
and  critical;  diffusive  and  liberal  rather  than 
methodical  and  imposing.  The  work  is  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  by  the  weekly  Revue  En- 
cyclop4dique ;  and  there  is  published  also,  in 
connection,  the  small  and  popular  Dictionnaire 
complet  illusM,  which  is  revised  annually.  The 
Nouveau  Larouaae  illuatr6  was  published  by 
Claude  Aug«  (181)8-1904).  It  is  supplemented 
by  a  volume  which  appeared  in  1906-07  and  by 
the  Nouveau  Lormute  Jfentue^  which  is  indexed 
annually. 


LABBA,  Ifir^rft,  Mariano  Jose  de  (1809- 
37),  best  known  as  FIoabo.  A  Spanish  satir- 
ist and  critic,  bom  in  Madrid.  He  studied  law 
at  Valladolid  and  made  his  appearance  in  liter- 
ature with  a  series  of  letters  (1828-32),  pub- 
lished in  various  short-lived  sheets  {El  Duende 
SatirioOf  El  Pobrecito  Sablador)  and  written 
under  several  pseudonyms  (EI  Duende  Satfrlco, 
El  Pobrecito  Hablador,  Andrfia  Niporesas, 
RamOn  Arriala,  an  anagram,  and  El  Bachiller 
Juan  P€rez  de  Mungula).  After  the  fourteenth 
number  the  pamphlet  called  El  Pobrecito  Habla- 
dor was  suppressed  by  the  government.  Then 
Larra  b^an  his  brilliant  satirical  studies, 
printed  in  La  Reviata  espaSola,  in  El  Mundo, 
and  elsewhere,  under  the  pseudonym  Figaro^ 
He  was  bitter,  pessimistic,  and  often  savage-- 
in  his  attacks  on  contemporary  politics,  so- 
ciety, art,  and  letters;  "but,"  a  biograplier  says, 
"for  unflinching  courage,  insight,  and  aomore 
humor,  Larra  has  no  equal  in  modern  Spanish 
literature  and  scarcely  any  superior  in  the 
past."  Made  desperate  by  domestic  dilTiculties 
iand  bis  own  unfortunate  temperament,  he  com- 
mitted suicide  in  Madrid.  Among  his  unpub-' 
tished  writings  were  found  a  completed  histori- 
cal (b-ama  El  Conde  de  Fcmdn  Ootadlez,  some 
verses,  and  a  complete  translation  of  Cooper's 
novel  The  Pilot.  Besides  his  journalistic  work 
he  wrote  a  comedy.  No  mds  mostrador  (1831) ; 
an  historical  drama,  Macias  (1834);  a  novel. 
El  doncel  de  Don  Enrique  el  Doliente  (1834)  ; 
and  an  essay,  De  18S0  &  1^36,  6  la  EapaHa  deade 
Fernando  TIL  Hasta  Mendizdbal  (1836).  His 
complete  works  were  published  under  the  title 
Obraa  oompletas  de  Figaro  (Madrid,  1837 ; 
Barcelona,  1884).  Consult  M.  Chaves,  if.  J.  de 
Larra  [Figaro)  :  au  tiempo,  au  vida,  sua  obraa 
(Seville,  1898)  ;  E.  Pifieyro,  El  romanticiamo  en 
Eapana  (Paris,  1904) ;  J.  Nombela  y  Campos, 
Larra  [Figaro)  (Madrid,  1009),  a  work  not 
finished. 

LAB^IABEE,  William  Clabk  (1802-5D). 
An  American  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  and 
educator,  born  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.  In 
1831-35  he  was  principal  of  the  Oneida  Confer- 
ence Seminary,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward 
occupied  the  same  position  in  the  Wesleyan 
School  at  Kent's  Hill,  Me.,  where  he  also  as- 
sisted in  the  State  geological  survey  (1837).  In 
1840  he  went  to  Greencastle,  Ind.,  to  teach 
mathematics  and  natural  science  in  Indiana 
Asbury  (later  De  Pauw)  University,  and  he 
was  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  1852-64  and  again  in  1856.  Though  an  or- 
dained minister,  he  never  took  a  pastoral  charge, 
but  concentrated  his  energy  upon  raising  the 
educational  standards  of  his  own  church,  in 
which  work  he  met  with  a  great  measure  of 
success.  He  published:  Scientific  Evidences  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  (1850);  Wesley 
and  hia  Co-Laborera  (1851)  ;  Aabury  and  his  Co- 
Laborers  (1853)  ;  and  a  collection  of  the  articles 
lie  had  writtpn  for  the  Ladies'  Repository,  en- 
titled Rosahower  (1854). 

LABBAMENDI,  Ifir'rft-nienM^.  Manuel  de 
(bom  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
c.1690;  died  in  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  various  authorities  giving  1750, 
1766,  and  1776  as  the  date).  A  Spanish  Jesuit, 
one  of  the  earliest  students  of  the  Basque  lan- 
guage. Born  at  Andoain,  the  son  of  Domingo 
de  Garagorri,  he  took  his  mother's  name.  He 
studied  at  Bilbao;  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Valencia,  at  Valladolid,  and  at  Salama^cai  and 
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lived  for  some  time  at  court  as  confessor  of 
the  Dowager  Queen  Maria  Anna,  widow  of 
Charles  II,  but  in  1733  retired  to  Loyola  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  study.  His 
A.ntigiledad  y  univeraalidad  en  EspaAa  del  vaS' 
cuenoe  (1728)  attempts  to  prore  that  all  the 
dialects  used  in  Spain  are  derived  from  the 
Basque;  and  he  is  quite  as  fanciful  in  the 
statement,  in  El  imposible  vencido:  arte  de  la 
lengua  vascongada  (1729),  that,  although  all 
other  dialects  are  imperfect,  the  Basque  is  as  it 
was  when  God  made  it.  His  other  works  are 
Diaeurto  hiatdrico  aohre  la  antigua  y  hermota 
Cantahria  (1736)  and  Diccianario  trtlinguef 
caateUano,  vaaeuence  y  latino  (2  vols.,  1745).  • 
XABBZIY,  l&'r&',  Dominique  Jean,  Babon 
f{1766-1842).  A  French  military  surgeon,  born 
'at  Baudton,  near  Bagn^res-de-Bigorre.  He  stud- 
ied medicine  with  his  uncle,  Alexis  Larrey,  and 
later  attended  two  hospitals,  the  Hdtel  Dieu  and 
the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  after  having  served  for 
a  short  time  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy. 
In  1792  Larrey  was  appointed  second  physician 
to  the  Hdtel  des  InvaJides  and  in  1703  accom- 
panied the  French  army  to  Gtennany  and  Spain, 
making  at  this  time  the  important  invention  of 
the  ambuldnce  volante,  or  flying  hospital,  for 
transporting  the  wounded.  Napoleon  summoned 
him  to  Italy  in  1797,  after  he  had  taught  for  a 
short  time  at  Toulon  and  been  a  professor  in 
the  medicosurgical  school  at  Val  de  Gr&ce. 
Larrey  accompanied  Napoleon's  expedition  in 
1798  to  Egypt.  Later  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  medicosurgical  department  of  the 
French  army,  and  was  created  Baron  of  the 
Empire  in  1810,  receiving  also  a  considerable 
pension.  He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Waterloo.  At  the  Restoration  he  lost  his 
rank  and  pension,  though  the  latter  was  restored 
in  1818.  Larrey  continued  to  fill  important 
of9ces  till  1836.  He  was  appointed  inspector  of 
military  hospitals  in  Al^ria  and  sailed  for 
Africa  May  16,  1842.  Returning  in  a  few 
months  after  completing  the  work  assigned,  he 
died  at  Lyons.  Apart  from  his  talent,  skill, 
courage,  and  humanity,  Larrey  gained  great 
Bcientiflc  reputation.  He  published  Mimoirea 
de  mSdeoine  et  de  ckirurgie  militaire  (1812-18) 
and  Clinique  chirurgicale  (1829-36).  Consult 
Werner,  Jean  Dominique  Larrey,  ein  LebenahUd 
(Stuttgart,  1885). 

li'ABBONGE,  la'rONzh',  Adolf  (1838-1908). 
A  German  dramatist,  theatrical  manager,  and 
musical  conductor,  born  in  Hamburg.  He  stud- 
ied music  at  the  conservatory  in  Leipzig,  was 
kapellmeister  successively  in  Cologne,  Stuttgart, 
Budapest,  and  from  1866  to  1869  at  Kroll's 
Opera  House  in  Berlin.  He  then  became  editor 
of  the  Berliner  Oerichtszeitung  and,  after  at- 
taining popularity  as  a  playwright,  became 
theatre  director  at  Breslau  ( 1874).  Subse- 
quently (1882),  in  association  with  FSrster, 
Haase,  Barnay,  and  Friedmann,  be  bought  the 
Priedrich-Wilhelmstadische  Theater,  which  he 
manag^  as  the  Deutsches  Theater.  Among 
his  best-known  plays  are:  Mein  Leopold  (1872)  ; 
Haaemanns  Tockter  (1874);  Doktor  Elaua 
(1878);  Die  Sorgloscn  (1882);  Der  Weg  zum 
Herzen  (1885);  Pastor  Broae  (1895);  Die 
Wohlt&tigen  (1901) ;  Sanatorium  Siehenherg 
(1003).  Many  are  still  given.  He  also  wrote  a 
tragedy,  Die  Loreley  (1886),  made  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  Fauat^  en- 
titled Fauata  Tod  (1889),  omitting  the  Helena 
Bcenes,  and  published  Deutachea  Theater  und 


deutsohe  8ohauapielkunat  (1896)..  His  complete 
works  were  issued  in  1908. 

LABSEN,  Iftr^s6n,  Kabl  Raltdas  Eottabd 
( 1860-  ) .  A  Danish  dramatist  and  novel- 
ist, born  at  Rendsborg.  He  studied  law  and 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen and  in  Berlin.  From  1883  to  1888  he 
lived  abroad.  His  two  dramas,  Kvinder  (1889) 
and  <£re  (1889),  won  him  a  name  for  keen  psy- 
chological observation  and  descriptive  power. 
There  followed  Den  brogede  Bog  (1891),  well- 
told  stories;  Cirkler  (1893);  Lyaifart  (1896); 
Poetiak  Tyakland  (1898) ;  De*  akSnne  Portugal 
(1904),  travel  sketches.  In  Udenfor  RangklM- 
aeme  (1896),  Danak  Soldateraprog  tUlanda  og 
tilvanda  (1895),  Kreajan  Veaterbro  (1897), 
Danake  Masnd  (1898),  he  has  presented  the  life, 
and  especially  in  masterly  manner  the  language, 
of  Copenhagen's  lower  classes.  Another  drama, 
similar  to  his  first  two,  was  Ej  blot  til  Lyat 
(1894).  Other  works  are  Dr.  Ix  (1896),  En 
Koindea  Skriftemaal  (1901),  De  enaomma 
(1003),  Ja-pamak  Aand  (1909),  Danake  Nybyg- 
gere  (1910),  Det  apringende  Punkt  (1011),  and 
De  der  drag  hjemmefra  (1912).  In  1900  he 
became  editor  of  Juleroaer.  Consult  C.  E.  Jen- 
sen, Vote  Dagea  Digtere  (Copenhagen,  1898). 

LAHSON,  lar'sOn,  Cabl  Oi.af  (1853-1919). 
A  Swedish  painter,  illustrator,  and  etcher.  He 
was  born  in  Stockholm  and  studied  at  the 
academy  there  and  afterward  in  Paris.  B^in- 
niim;  as  an  illustrator,  he  became  known  for  his 
witty  drawings  and  grotesque  caricatures;  then 
he  took  up  water-color  painting,  in  which  he 
developed  a  retnarkable  technique,  applying  the 
colors  unusually  wet.  He  rapidly  gained  popu- 
larity as  a  delineator  of  homely  scenes,  but  in 
late  years  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  decorative 
painting.  Larsson  became  known  as  a  clever 
and  precise  draftsman,  possessing  extraordinary 
facility,  fantastic  imagination,  and  charming 
originality.  His  water  colors  are  soft  and  deli- 
cate; his  decorative  paintings  fresh,  gracefnl, 
and  effective  in  color.  Among  the  best  of  the 
latter  are  the  mural  paintings  in  the  Fiirsten- 
berg  Gallery,  Stockholm,  and  in  the  National 
Museum,  Stockholm,  representing  "Gustavus 
Vasa's  Entry  into  Stockholm,  1523."  The  illus- 
trations for  Rydberg*s  Singoalla  are  good  exam- 
ples of  his  bnaginative  work.  Four  alhums* 
filled  with  sketches  made  near  hia  home,  con- 
tain his  best  work  in  the  medium  of  water 
colors. 

T.ARTIGtTE,  l&r'tto',  Jean  (1791-1876).  A 
French  navigator  and  hydrograpfaer,  born  at 
Vic-en -Bigorre.  He  made  voyages  (1820-24)  to 
South  America  arid  the  South  Sea  and  in  1844 
carried  on  important  hydrographic  investiga- 
tions in  the  West  Indies.  After  1860  he  was 
attached  to  the  French  navigation  bureau. 
Among  other  works  he  published  DeacriptioH  de 
la  e6ie  du  Ptrou  (1842)  and  EapoaitUm  du  aga- 
thne  des  venta  (1840;  2d  ed.,  1865). 

IiAibTTNDA.    See  Acca  Labgntia. 

IiAR'VA  (Lat.,  ghost,  mask,  given  to  the 
caterpillar  because  it  was  thought  by  the  an- 
cients to  mask  the  form  of  the  perfect  insect  or 
butterfly).  When  animals  become  free  from  the 
parent  tissue  or  from  the  egg,  they  either  have 
the  form,  if  not  the  size,  of  the  adult,  or  they 
differ  very  markedly  from  the  adults  both  in 
form  and  structure,  and  spend  more  or  less 
time  as  free  individuals  before  maturity  is 
gained.  The  latter  method  of  development  we 
denominate  lamd,  in  contnst  to  the  former. 
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which  is  fcetal.  Larval  development  may  take 
place  either  slowly  and  by  gradual  stages,  or 
by  abrupt  changes  which  we  call  metamorphosis 
(q.v.)-  The  development  of  both  the  embryo 
and  the  larva  is  a  aeries  of  ont<^enetic  reoa- 
pitulations  of  stages  or  conditions  which  the 
animal  has  passed  tiirongh  in  its  phylogenetio 
history.  Secondary  changes  may  frequently 
have  come  in  to  complicate  and  obscure  the 
phylogenetic  inheritance.  Such  changes  are 
brought  about  by  variations  in  the  larval,  pupal,- 
or  adult  stage,  which  prove  of  advanta^  to 
the  organism  and  hence  are  perpetuated  by  in- 
heritance.  A  certain  kind  ot  secondary  change 
— viz.,  shortening  of  development — is  more  pos- 
sible in  foetal  than  in  larval  develc^ment.  Many 
organs  that  must  be  retained  in  larval  develop- 
ment, because  useful  for  the  individual  during 
some  stage  in  its  free  life,  can  be  dropped  alto- 
gether in  the  foetus,  because  it  is  so  well  pro- 
tected within  the  maternal  body.  Possibilities  of 
variations  are,  however,  greater  in  larval  than 
in  fcctal  development.  Indeed,  larvee,  such  aa 
those  of  many  insects,  may  exist  with  second- 
ary characters  only.  This  tendency  to  acquire 
secondary  characters  is  in  a  measure  held  in 
check  by  the  necessity  of  retaining  ancestral 
organs  which  are  functionally  useful  to  the 
larva  at  some  stage  in  its  transformations. 

In  order  to  allow  every  organ  in  its  develop- 
ment to  repeat  even  in  an  abbreviated  way  its 
phylogenetic  history,  there  is  a  tendency  to  put 
off  the  differentiation  of  the  tissues  into  their 
definitive  organs  as  long  as  possible.  Thus,  when 
an  organ  is  hatched  certain  organs  are  as  yet 
wholly  undifferentiated,  while  certain  others, 
such  as  muscles  and  ner\'es,  are  histologically 
differentiated.  The  shorter  the  larval  period  the 
earlier  certain  organs  must  appear,  and  this 
fact  sometimes  necessitates  their  development 
out  of  their  phylogenetic  order  and  hence  ob- 
scures the  ancestral  history.  Many  of  the 
secondary  modifications  whidh  are  produced  in 
lanrte  are  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the 
larvn  to  escape  from 'their  enemies;  such  are 
transparency,  protective  coloration,  or  nettling 
organs,  and  many  of  the  spinous  processes  on 
larval  crustaceans  uid  fishes.  Most  of  the 
marine  larvae  are  free-swimmihg,  and  are  well 
provided  with  organs  of  locomotion  for  the 
purpose  of  scattering  the  larvee  over  a  wide 
region  and  thus  preventing  undue  crowding  of 
the  adults  by  enlarging  their  area  of  distri- 
bution. 

Larval  stages  exist  in  the  development  of 
certain  species  in  all  the  groups  from  Infusoria 
up  to  Amphibia.  A  number  of  these  larvs  differ 
so  much  in  form  and  habitat  from  the  adult 
that  their  nature  was  often  unsuspected  by 
earlier  observers,  and  they  were  given  generic 
and  specific  names.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
zoSs  of  crabs,  the  alima,  erichthus,  and  squil- 
lerichthus  of  the  SquUla,  the  pilidium  of  certain 
Nemertinea  (q.v.)  (at  first  named  Pilidium 
gyrana),  the  scolex  of  the  tapeworm,  and  the 
sixoloU  stage  of  the  Amblystoma.  Some  of  the 
larval  forms,  such  as  those  of  diplopod  myria- 
pods,  crustaceans,  and  chordates,  have  few  or  no 
affinities  to  other  than  their  own  groups.  There 
are  a  goodly  number  of  larvee,  such  as  the 
cercaria  of  trcmatodes,  about  which  we  cannot 
make  statements  as  yet,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  larvte  that  possess  affinities  with  two  or 
more  groups.  These  sti^s  or  affinities  we 
eonsider  to  be  the  representativeB  of  a  common 


ancestry.  Thus,  the  planula,  with  its  simple 
double-layered  and  bilateral  structure,  is  prob- 
ably the  ancestral  form  of  the  Coelenterata.  The 
common  ancestor  of  the  vertebrates  seems  to 
have  been  a  hydra-like  organiun,  double-lay«^ 
and  witb  a  central  digestive  cavity  and  with 
only  one  opening.  In  the  <»itogenetio  develop- 
ment of  vertebrates  this  stage  is  represented  by 
the  gastrula. 

The  larvte  of  insects,  to  which  at  first  the 
term  alone  referred,  differ  very  much  in  the 
d^ree  of  their  development,  depending  on  the 
order  to  which  they  belong.  Some  are  almost 
like  the  adult,  except  for  the  lack  of  wings,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Orthoptera,  and  others  axe 
legless  larra  depending  entirely  for  food  on  the 

firorision  made  for  them  by  their  parent.  The 
arvse  of  beetles  we  call  "grubs,"  those  of  flies 
"maggots,"  and  of  butterfiies  and  moths  "cater- 
pillars." In  general,  the  larvee  of  insects  may 
be  divided  into  two  ^rpes,  the  campodeaform  of 
Brauer  and  the  cruciform  of  Packard,  the  lat- 
ter being  applied  to  the  more  or  less  wormlike, 
secondary  larvee,  such  as  caterpillars  and  the 
maggots  of  flies,  and  of  ants,  wasps,  ud  bees. 
The  campodeaform  larva  is  so  eallecl  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  stem  form  of  insects,  campo- 
dea;  such  are  the  nymphs  of  the  white  ant, 
dragon  fly,  ephemera,  etc.  Active  and  voracious 
larvte  store  up  little  reserve  material;  but  the 
forms  that  pupate,  such  as  the  grubs,  maggots, 
and  caterpillars,  store  up  a  large  amount  of  fat. 
The  larval  forms  of  certain  species  of  flies  are 
capable  of  reproducing  their  kind  before  they 
have  reached  maturity  in  all  other  respects. 
See  PABTHBnooENESis,  PcBdogeneait. 

Bibliography.  Fritz  MttUer,  Faett  for  Dar* 
toin  (X^ndon,  1869) ;  Balfour,  Comparative  Em- 
bryologjf  (ib.,  1880-81);  A.  S.  Packard,  Text- 
Book  of  Entomology  (New  York,  1898) ;  Mitch- 
ell, The  Childhood  of  Animals  (ib.,  1912),  with 
the  writings  of  J.  MtlUer,  Brauer,  Claus,  De 
Geer,  Dohm,  Reaumur,  Lyonnet,  Faxon,  Brooks, 
Riley,  Hyatt,  J.  V.  Thompson,  and  others. 

liAS^M.  A  term  used  Romans  origi- 
nally of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  conceived  of  ai 
flitting  about  at  night.  Later,  the  term  was 
used  of  malevolent  uxirits,  the  spirits  of  those 
who  died  stained  with  crime;  then  of  ghosts  in 
general.  The  larvee  were  represented  in  various 
hideous  forms,  or  as  skeletons,  in  which  shape 
they  appeared  in  the  Atellanee  (q.v.). 

LABVTK,  l&r'v^k.    A  seaport  of  Norway, 
See  Laubvik. 

XABTVaZ'TIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Ok.  \6pvyi, 
larynttf  larynx),  or  Inflauiiation  of  the 
Labtnx.  The  usual  catarrhal  form  may  be 
either  an  acute  or  a  chronic  affection.  In  its 
milder  form  there  is  hoarseness,  with  discom- 
fort or  pain  in  the  surrounding  parts.  This 
soon  yields  to  warm  inhalations  and  purgation. 
Acute  laryngitis  in  its  more  severe  form  com- 
menoes  with  a  chill,  which  is  followed  1^  fever, 
with  a  strong  pulse,  a  hot  skin,  and  a  flushed 
face.  There  are  also  soreness  of  the  throat, 
hoarseness  of  the  voice,  great  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing, and  a  feeling  of  extreme  constriction  of 
the  larynx.  There  is  a  painful  strldulous  cough, 
but  only  a  little  mueus  is  ejected.  Great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  soon  comes  on,  the  act  of 
inspiration  being  prolonged,  with  wheezing,  in 
consequence  of  the  swollen  membrane  of  the 

5;lottts  impeding  the  entrance  of  air.  On  exam* 
ning  the  fauces  the  epiglottis  (see  LASnn) 
is  observed  to  be  of  a  bright-red  color,  erect, 
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and  BO  nnich  swollen  as  not  to  be  able  to  descend 
and  close  the  glottis  during  deglutition.  Aiter 
an  hour  or  two  the  symptoms  subside  and  the 
patient  falls  asleep,  breathing  noisily.  The 
trouble  may  recur  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  patient  awakes  apparently  well> 
except  for  a  cough. 

In  very  rare  cases  death  results,  after  cya- 
nosis of  the  face,  drowsiness,  ddiirlum,  and 
feeble,  rapid  pulse.  In  most  cases  the  patient 
suffers  every  night  until  the  disease  disappears 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days.  The  cause  of 
acute  laryngitis  is  exposure  to  cold,  inhalation 
of  dust  or  irritating  gases,  or  swallowing  corro- 
sive liquids.  Ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic,  and  a 
little  alcoholic  stimulant  afford  quick  relief  in 
most  cases.  If  suffocation  appeara  imminent, 
intubation  or  tracheotomy  must  be  employed. 
A  cold  pack  to  the  throat,  inhalations  of  warm 
steam,  or  of  steam  impregnated  with  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin,  as  well  as  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  bromides,  give  relief.  Chronic 
laryngitis  occurs  in  public  speakers  or  singers 
from  overuse  of  the  vocal  cords  (generally  in 
neurotics  or  those  having  imperfect  nasal  cham- 
bers), as  well  as  in  millers,  masons,  and  others 
who  habitually  inhale  dust.  The  constant  drain- 
age of  diseased  and  irritating  nasal  or  pharyn- 
geal secretions  into  the  larynx  is  responsible 
for  a  large  number  of  cases  of  chronic  laryn- 
gitis. Local  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
other  astringents,  ae  also  change  of  climate,  im- 

Erove  these  cases.  Another  form  is  tubercular 
tryngitis;  this  occurs  usually  as  a  complica- 
tion of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  symptoms 
are  hoarseness  or  complete  loss  of  voice,  pain 
in  the  throat,  increased  by  coughing,  speaking, 
or  swallowing.  Laryngoscopic  racamination  re- 
veals an  unnatural  pallor  of  the  laryngeal  mu- 
cous membrane  and  the  presence  of  localined 
swellings  or  of  small  ulcers.  The  prognosis  for 
recovery  in  this  form  is  unfavorable.  The  treat- 
ment conBiatH  in  local  applications  of  lactic  acid, 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.  For  croupous 
laryngitis,  see  Diphtrebia. 

XABYN'OOSCOPE  (from  Gk.  Xipvy^,  larynx, 
larynx  -f~  vmwtiv,  akopein,  to  look ) .  A  small 
round  mirror,  mounted  on  a  long  handle,  em- 
ployed for  the  examination  of  the  throat.  The 
laryngoscope  was  invented  in  1854  by  Manuel 
Garcfa  (1805-1906),  a  vocalist  and  teacher  of 
Paris  and  later  of  London.  It  was  improved  by 
Tilrek  and  Czermak.  In  order  to  use  the 
laryngoscopic  mirror  a  head  mirror  is  necessary. 
The  former  is  placed  on  a  stalk  attached  to  its 
margin,  at  an  angle  of  from  120°  to  150°,  the 
stalk  being  about  6  inches  in  length  and  being 
composed  of  flexible  metal,  so  that  it  can  be 
bent  at  the  will  of  the  iterator.  The  head 
mirror  is  a  reflecting  mirror,  4  to  6  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  central  opening  through  which 
the  observer  looks.  It  is  attached  by  a  stiflSy 
working  ball-and-socket  joint  to  a  band  passing 
about  the  forehead.  The  rays  from  an  electric 
light  or  from  a  good  lamp  are  concentrated  by 
means  of  this  reflector  on  the  laryngeal  mirror, 
which  is  placed  against  the  soft  palate  and 
uvula.  The  laryngeal  mirror,  introduced  with 
the  right  hand,  is  maintained  at  such  an  in- 
clination that  it  throws  the  light  downward 
and  illuminates  the  parts  to  be  examined,  while 
at  the  same  lime  it  reflects  the  images  of  the 
parts  into  the  eye  of  the  observer  through  the 
central  opening  of  the  reflector.  By  this  means 
be  can  look  through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea 


or  windpipe.  The  tongue,  covered  with  a  hand- 
kerchief or  with  a  small  towel,  is  held  lightly 
with  the  left  hand  and  thus  kept  out  of  tiie 
way.  By  means  of  this  instnunent  we  can  see 
the  actual  position  of  small  tumors,  ulcers,  etc., 
and  ascertain  the  color  and  condition  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  upper  part  of  the  respira- 
tory tract.  The  same  arrangement  is  also  em- 
ployed in  examination  of  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  nasal  cavities,  a  smaller  mirror  being  used, 
'with  its  face  turned  upward. 

LAB'YKOOT'OMT  (Gk.  XapwTTOTo^/o,  laryn- 
gotomia,  from  \&pvy^,  larynx,  larj'nx  +  -'ro/*/a, 
■tomia,  a  cutting,  ^om  riiivttw,  temnein,  to  cut). 
A  medical  term  signifying  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting into  the  larynx  (q.v,).  This  operation  is 
performed  in  some  cases  of  diplitheria  by  prefer- 
ence over  tracheotomy  (q.v.),  when  for  special 
reasons  the  trachea  is  to  be  avoided.  Laryngo- 
tracheotomy  is  the  term|  applied  to  an  incision 
made  through  the  lower  part  of  the  laryngeal 
cartilages  and  extending  down  into  the  trachea. 
The  incision  in  eficfa  case  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  in  position  a  tube  through  which 
the  patient  breathes  while  the  glottis  la  closed 
by  the  disease. 

LABTNX  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xdpu7{,  ter- 
j/nx,  larynx).  Tlie  organ  of  voice.  It  also  takes 
a  part  in  the  respiratory  process,  as  all  air 
passing  either  to  or  from  the  lungs  must  pass 
througn  it.  It  is  a  complex  piece  of  mechanism 
reaembling  a  box  composed  of  pieces  of  cartilage, 
which  may  be  moved  on  each  other,  and  inclos- 
ing the  membranous  bands  (the  chorda  vocates) 
by  which  the  vocal  vibrations  are  produced.  It 
is  situated  between  the  trachea,  or  windpipe, 
and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  at  the  upper  and 
front  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  con- 
siderable projection  (especially  in  men)  in  the 
middle  line;  it  opens  superiorly  into  the 
pharytui,  or  throat,  and  inferiorly  into  the  wind- 
pipe.   The  cartilages  of  which  the  skeleton  of 


•IDS  vnw  OF  Ttm  CABTiuaas  or  m  uennt. 

hji.b.,  bydd  bone;  ih.hv  tlpTohyoid  membrmm; 

A.oar.,  thyroid  cuiilue;  e.A.mem.,  cricothyroid  nmnbrftM; 
r».fra„  rings  of  tracan;  th.hi/.liO;  thyrohyoid  ligament; 
ntp.eor.,  superior  oonni;  ntpMt,,  miparior  tubtfde; 
aurfnoe  of  win^  overbvped  by  inferior  oonatrictor;  tiv-Mii-t 
inferior  oonatnctor. 

the  larynx  is  composed  are  nine  in  number,  vis., 
the  thyroid  and  the  cricoid  cartilages,  the  epi- 
glottis, the  two  arytenoid  and  the  two  cuneiform 

cartilages,  and  the  two  comicula  laryngis. 

The  thyroid  {Gr.,  shieldlike)  cartilage  con- 
sists of  two  square  plates  of  cartilage  united  in 
front  at  an  acute  angle,  which  forms  the  projec- 
tion which  is  commonly  known  m  the  pomwm 
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Adami,  or  Adam's  apple.  Each  of  these  plates 
ia  prolonged  at  the  upper  and  lower  posterior 
corners.  The  thyroid  cartilage  formB  almost  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the 
larynx. 

The  cricoid  (Gr.,  ringlike)  cartilage  is  a  ring 
whose  lower  margin  is  parallel  to  the  first  ring 
of  the  trachea,  to  which  it  is  united  by  fibrous 
membrane.  Its  upper  border  is  connected  in 
front  with  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage by  a  thick  yellow  fibrous  tissue.  It  pre- 
sents two  articular  surfaces  on  either  side,  viz., 
a  lower  one,  which  articulates  with  the  inferior 
comua  of  Uie  thyroid  cartilage,  and  an  upper 
one,  which  is  oval  in  form  and  supports  an  aryte- 
noid cartilage.  The  arytenoid  (Gr.,  ladle-tike) 
cartilages  are  pyramidal  bodies  resting  on  the 
oval  articular  surfaces  at  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  When  in 
situ,  they  present  a  concave  posterior  surface. 
From  their  connection  with  the  vocal  cords,  and 
from  their  great  mobility  as  compared  with  the 
two  larger  cartilages,  the  arytenoids  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  the  larynx. 
The  epiglottis  is  a  very  flexible  cartilaginous 
valve,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  and 
covering  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  Its  direction 
is  vertical,  except  during  deglutition,  when  it 
becomes  horizontal.  It  is  attached  inferiorly, 
by  a  kind  of  pedicle,  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  Upon  removing  the  investing  mucous 
membrane  the  cartilage  is  found  to  be  perforftted 
by  numeroiu  foramina.  Each  perforation  ad- 
mita  some  fasciculi  of  yellow,  elastic,  ligamen- 
tous tissue,  which  expands  on  its  anterior  aspect 
and  secures  the  return  of  the  epiglottis  to  its 
vertical  position,  independently  of  any  muscular 
action.  The  comicula  laryngis  are  two  small 
fibrocartilages  which  articulate  with  the  apices 
of  the  arytenoids.  The  cuneiform  cartilages  lie 
on  either  side  in  ttie  fold  of  mucous  mmibrane 
extending  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  arytenoids. 
Such  is  the  skeleton  of  the  larynx  which  hanga 
from  the  hyoid  bone,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  means  of  the  thyrohyoid  ligament  and  certain 
muscles. 

The  various  cartilages  are  connected  one  to 
another  by  ligaments,  the  chief  of  which  are 
those  known  as  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords. 
In  their  quiescent  state  the  true  vocal  cords  do 
not  lie  parallel  to  eacti  other,  but  converge  from 
behind'  forward.  The  l«igtb  of  the  vocal  cords 
is  greater  in  ike  adult  male  than  in  the  adult 
female,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two.  In  Infancy 
they  are  very  short  and  increase  regularly  trom 
that  period  to  the  age  of  puberty.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  ia  part  of  the  great  res- 
piratory tract  (see  Mucous  Membrane)  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  sensibility. 

Tlie  lengtli  of  the  chink  or  aperture  of  the 
glottis,  which  is  directed  horizontally  frran  be- 
fore backward,  varies,  tike  the  vocal  cords,  until 
the  period  of  puberty,  when  its  length  in  the 
male  undergoes  a  sudden  development  white  in 
the  female  it  remains  stationary.  In  the  adult 
male  it  is  about  11  lines  in  length,  a  line  being 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch. 

The  larynx  ia  provided  with  two  seta  of  mus- 
cles; viz.,  the  extrinsic,  by  which  the  whole  or- 
gan is  elevated  or  depressed,  and  the  intrinsic, 
which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  various 
segments  of  the  organ  In  relation  to  one  another. 
By  the  action  of  these  latter  miucles,  aided  in 
some  cases  by  the  extrinsic  muscles,  the  tension 
of  the  vocal  cords  may  be  increased  or  dimin- 


ished, and  tiie  size  of  the  opening  of  ths  g^ottiil 
related  at  will. 

The  nerves  of  the  larynx  are  derived  from  the 
superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the 
pneumoj^strlc  or  vagus  nerve.  The  superior 
branch  is  for  the  most  part  sensory  (being 
mainly  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane), 
while  the  inferior  branch  communicates  motor 
power  to  all  the  intrinsic  muscles  except  the 
cricothyroid.    See  Cut  in  article  Bbonchds. 

IiABYNZ,  DlSEASBB  OF  THS.  The  moat 
common  disease  of  the  larynx  is  laryngitia 
(q.v.).  (Edema,  or  SKeUing  of  the  glottis,  al- 
though of  frequent  occurrence  in  laryngitis,  may 
be  developed  independently  of  inflammation, 
from  obstruction  of  the  veins  leading  from  that 
part  or  from  other  causes.  The  symptoms  are 
hoarseness  and  dyspncoa.  Tracheotomy  (the 
operation  of  making  an  opening  into  the  wind- 
pipe, into  which  a  tube  is  pasBod)  below  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  or  intubation,  aifords  relief. 
Chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  at  the 
larynx  mav  occur  in  tuberculosis  and  in  second- 
ary syphilis.  In  these  cases  the  laryngeal  affec- 
tion is  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  disease. 

LA  SAQBA,  RauAr  db.    See  SAGaA. 

LA  SALE,  Wei-V,  Antoiitie  db  (1398-n461). 
The  most  important  satirist  and  prose  narrator 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  Le  petit 
Jehan  de  Saintr^  (dated  1459),  a  romantic  story 
of  chivalrous  love,  yet  with  an  undercurrent  of 
satiric  irony  such  as  finds  frank  expression  in 
Lea  guinze  joies  de  mariage.  He  was  a  tutor  of 
Jean  of  Anjou,  the  eldest  son  of  RenS,  and  to 
this  youth  he  dedicated  La  saiade  (written  be- 
tween 1437  and  1442).  Several  of  the  sketches 
are  lively  and  dramatic;  the  characters  are 
clearly  defined,  and  the  whole  is  a  good  specimen 
of  early  renascent  literature  and  wit,  though 
less  important  than  La  Sale's  last  work,  the 
compilation  of  the  Cent  noutoelles  nouvellea, 
gathered  perhaps  from  the  lips  of  Prince  Louis 
(afterward  King  Louis  XI  of  Prance)  and  his 
courtiers  while  they  were  refugees  in  Burgundy, 
though  La  Sale  also  drew  on  Poggio  and  Sac- 
chetti.  The  tales  are  in  part  from  old  fabliaux, 
in  part  from  Italian  and  Latin  collections.  La 
Sale's  merit  is  in  the  treatment.  There  had 
been  good  French  narrative  prose  before  (Ville- 
hardouin,  Joinville,  Froissart),  but  ha  Sale  took 
conscious  delight  in  his  art,  and  grew,  as  his 
work  proceed«l,  tn  artistic  sense  and  power. 
Most  of  the  Cent  nouvelles  nouvellea  have  a 
frankness  of  speech  that  does  not  accord  with 
the  conventions  of  modem  literary  propriety, 
the  humor  is  often  cynical,  the  ethical  tone  low; 
but  there  is  no  snickering,  as  there  is  in  the 
Deeamerone,  and  though  La  Sale  is  far  inferior 
as  a  stylist  to  Boccaccio,  some  of  the  Cent  nou- 
vellea are  really  polished.  Le  petit  Jehan  de 
Saintr^  wm  pnblished  (Gniehard  ed.)  in  1843 
and  Les  cent  nouvelles  nouveiles  (Elzevir  ed.) 
in  1858. 

LA  8ALETTE,  1&  sji'lftt'.  A  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  southern  France,  21%  miles  south- 
east of  Grenoble.  Here,  on  Sept.  19,  1846,  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  a  girl 
of  15  and  a  boy  of  11.  The  story  gave  rise  to  a 
long  and  bitter  controvert,  but  meantime  a 
large  church  was  built,  and  the  place  now  has  a 
reputation  second  onW  to  that  of  Lourdes  (q.v.) , 
Ccmsult:  SousselOt,  Le  v6rit6  aur  V^^nement  de 
La  Balette  (Grenoble,  1848) ;  De  Toytot,  Voyage 
de  Orenohle  &  La  Balette  (lb.,  1888) ;  Bertrand, 
La  Salette  (Paris,  1889);  against  the  truth  of 
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the  miracle,  Donnadirn,  La  Salette-Pallavaua 
(Grenoble,  1S52,  1853) ;  D«l«on  and  Cartellier, 
La  Salette  devattt  le  Pape  (ib.,  1854). 

IiA  SALLE,  \k  6&V.  A  city  in  La  Salle  Co., 
111.,  99  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Chicago,  on 
the  Illiaois  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  on 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy,  the  Illinois  Central,  and 
other  railroads  (Map:  lUinoia,  F  3).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  fertile  agricultural  country  and 
productive  bituminous  coal  fields  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  large  trade.  There  are  several  coat 
mines  in  operation  in  the  city  and  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  industries  include  also  sheet- 
zinc  smelting  and  rolling  and  the  manufacture 
of  ornamental  pressed  brick,  common  brick, 
hydraulic  cement,  Portland  cement,  sulphuric 
acid,  plows,  acid  phosphate^  nidceloid,  sheet 
metal,  tools,  machinery,  and  alarm  eloekg.  Be- 
sides coal,  cement  rock,  silica  sand,  and  fire  clay 
are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  oi^  has  a  public 
library,  a  State  mine-rescue  station,  and  a  fine 
bridge  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Near 
here  is  Starved  Rock,  settled  by  the  explorer  La 
Salle.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  city  coun- 
cil and  in  a  mayor,  who  appoints  all  subordinate 
officials  ezoeptiuff  the  clerk,  attorney,  and  treas- 
urer, who  are  uiosen  by  popular  vote.  There 
are  municipal  water  works.  Pop.,  1900,  10,446; 
1010,  11,537;  1920,  13,050.  La  Salle  was  settled 
in  1830  and  named  in  honor  of  Ls  Salle.  It 
was  chartered  in  1852.  Consult  Biatory  of  La 
Salle  County,  III.  (2  vols.,  Chicago,  1886). 

LA  SALLE,  JRA^  Baftiste  dB;  Saint  (1651- 
1716).  A  French  priest,  the  founder  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Spools  (q.v.).  He 
was  bom  at  Rheims,  April  30,  1661.  In  1678, 
eoon  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  congr^ation  of  teach- 
ing sisters.  The  impression  ne  here  gained  of 
the  need  of  good  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
masses  led  him  a  year  later  to  gather  around 
him  the  nucleus  of  a  body  of  men  devoted,  as  he 
was,  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education.  In 
1683  he  resigned  his  canonry  and  in  1684,  with 
12  others,  took  tows  of  obedience  and  of  per- 
severance, at  least  for  three  years.  He  was  in- 
vited to  Paris  in  1688  by  the  cur«  of  Saint- 
Sulpice,  to  build  up  a  school  in  that  pariah.  In 
1691  he  took  a  house  at  Vaugirard,  near  Paris, 
and  made  lifelong  vows  with  two  others.  James 

11  of  England  intrusted  the  education  of  50  Irish 
boys  of  good  family  to  him  in  1698.  A  year 
later  he  ef<tablished  a  technical  school,  which 
met  every  Sunday  from  12  to  3  and  soon  num- 
bered 300  m«nbers.  In  this,  the  first  school  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  geography,  geometry,  build- 
ing, drawing,  and  bookkeeping  were  taught,  the 
session  closing  with  reli^ous  instruction.  In 
170i)  the  novitiate  was  transferred  from  Vaupri- 
rard  to  Saint-Yon,  near  Rouen,  where  a  large 
establishment  was  erected.  The  founder  died  at 
Boulogne  in  1719,  leaving  274  brothers,  with 
nearly  10,000  pupils.  He  was  beatified  by  Pius 
IX  and  canonued  by  Leo  XIII,  Uay  24,  1900. 
Some  of  his  books  nave  appeared  in  English; 
The  Rules  of  Christian  Politeneaa  (Dublin, 
1862);  Management  of  Chriatian  Schools  (New 
York,  189.^).  Consult:  J.  Guibert,  Hiatoire  de 
St.  Jean  Baptiste  de  La  Salle  (Paris,  1901)  ;  J. 
B.  Blain,  Vie  de  St.  Jean  Baptist  de  La  Salle 

12  vols.,  Lille,  1901);  F.  Thompson,  lAfe  and 
Labours  of  St.  John  dc  La  Salle  (St.  Louis, 
1912). 


LA  SATJ/B,  Ren£  Robrst  Cavblikb,  Smn 
DE  (164J-87).  The  discoverer  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  first  explorer  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  He  was  a  member  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  family  of  Rouen,  but  on  be- 
coming a  Jesuit  novice  he  lost  the  right  of  in- 
heriting his  father's  fortune  and  in  his  twenW- 
fourth  year  onigrated  to  Canada,  where  the 
superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  made 
him  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  at  the  place 
now  called  Lachine,  8  or  9  miles  above  Montreal, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  imagination  was 
stirred  by  the  tales  of  the  Indians  respecting  a 
mighty  river  which  they  called  the  Ohio,  which 
flowed  into  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  some  eight 
months'  journey.  La  Salle  conceived  that  "the 
sea"  could  be  no  other  than  the  long-sought  Gulf 
of  California,  and  that  the  northern  water  route 
to  China  was  probably  within  his  reach.  He 
disclosed  his  views  to  Courceltes,  the  Governor 
of  New  France,  and  received  letters  patent  au- 
thorising his  venture.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds,  he  sold  his  seigniory.  He 
bought  four  canoes  and  hired  14  men,  and  was 
joined  by  another  expedition  under  Dollier  de 
Casson,  which  was  fitted  out  by  the  seminary 
priests  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  The 
combined  forces  consisted  of  seven  canoes  and 
24  men.  They  started  up  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
July  6,  1669.  They  went  through  Lake  Ontario, 
at  the  western  end  of  which  they  met  the  ex- 
plorer Jotiet,  returning  to  Canada.  From  him 
a  map  of  the  northern  lakes  was  obtained,  and 
with  it  such  accounts  of  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  the  Indians  in  that  region  as  determined 
Dollier  to  strike  north  and  establish  a  mission. 

La  Salle  separated  from  the  missionarieB  and 
for  the  next  two  years  devoted  himself  to  ex- 
plorations, of  which  we  have  only  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  information.  His  maps  and  jour- 
nals have  disappeared,  although  it  was  asserted, 
as  late  as  1756,  that  they  were  in  existence.  It 
would  seem  that  La  Salle  turned  southeast  from 
Lake  Erie,  reached  a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  and 
followed  that  river  certainly  as  far  as  the  Louis- 
ville Rapids,  possibly  to  its  junction  with  tbe 
Mississippi.  Here  his  men  deserted,  and  La 
Salle  returned  to  Lake  Erie  alone.  In  1671  he 
organized  another  expedition,  respecting  which 
we  have  no  authentic  and  detailed  information; 
passed  up  the  Detroit  River  to  Lake  Huron; 
thence  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  across  the  Chicago 
portage  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  may  have  de- 
scended this  stream  to  the  Mississippi.  He  re- 
turned to  Montreal  before  1673,  when  he  laid 
before  Count  Frontenac  his  project  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Misuasippi.  The  Governor 
placed  La  Salle  in  command  of  a  party  sent  to 
erect  the  new  Fort  Frontenac,  near  the  present 
town  of  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario.  In  1674, 
and  again  in  1677,  Frontenac  sent  La  Salle  to 
France,  to  push  his  fortunes  at  court.  He  was 
favorably  received  on  both  occasions,  and  on  his 
first  visit  was  granted  the  seigniory  of  Frontenac 
on  condition  that  he  reconstruct  the  fort  of 
masonry  and  maintain  it  at  his  own  charge,  and 
on  his  second  visit  received  a  patent  empowering 
him  to  pursue  his  discoveries  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, on  condition  of  completing  them  frithin 
five  years,  to  build  forts,  and  to  monopolize  thp 
trade  in  buffalo  skins.  He  raised  funds  and  re- 
turned to  Canada  with  30  men  and  the  equip- 
ment for  another  expedition. 

Seventeen  men  under  La  Mothe  Cadillac,  and 
including  the  Franciscan  Hennepin  (q.v.), sailed 
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from  Fort  Fnmteaac  in  a  little  veflBel  of  10  tons 
on  Nov.  18,  1678.  They  reached  Niagara  River 
on  December  6  and  began  the  construction  of  a 
palisade  fort.  They  were  joined  by  La  Salle 
and  Tonty  on  Jan.  8,  1679.  The  vessel  was 
wrecked  soon  after,  but  the  stores  were  saved, 
and  the  keel  of  a  new  vessel  of  4S  tons  was 
0Don  laid  at  the  mouth  of  Sayuga  Creek,  an 
affluent  of  the  Niagara  River.  Thla  was  named 
the  Griffon.  Meanwhile  La  Salle  returned  to 
Fort  Frontenac  for  supplies,  and  on  Aug.  7, 
1679,  the  voyagers  set  sail  on  Lake  Erie  for  the 
great  river. «  By  September  they  had  reached 
Green  Bay  (Lake  Michigan).  Here  La  Salle 
loaded  the  Griffon  with  furs  and  sent  her  back 
to  the  settlemrats.  She  was  never  again  heard 
from.  With  four  canoes  and  14  men  La  Salle 
fi^owed  up  the  western  shores  of  lAke  Mioh^^, 
while  his  lieutenant,  Tontv,  with  20  men,  took 
the  eastern.  The  two  flnaUy  met  at  the  Miami, 
or  St.  Joseph  River,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  lake,  where  Fort  Miami  was  built.  The  party 
started  up  the  St.  Joseph  on  Dec.  3,  1679,  and 
crossed  the  portage  to  the  Kankakee,  a  tributary 
of  the  lUinoiB  River.  Near  the  present  town  of 
Utica,  111.,  they  found  an  Indian  village  of  460 
lodges.  A  little  below  Peoria  Lake  another  In- 
dian village  was  reached,  and  there  Ia  Salle 
heard  oircamstantial  accounts  of  the  efforts 
made  b^  his  enemies — both  Jesuits  and  fur 
traders  in  Canada — to  thwart  his  plans  and  even 
endan^r  his  life.  Several  of  the  party  deserted 
at  this  place.  In  January  (1680)  La  Salle 
built  a  fortified  camp,  which  he  named  Fort 
Crivecceur,  and  soon  after  began  the  construc- 
tion of  another  vessel  of  40  tons.  Leaving  Tonty 
in  command  of  the  fort,  La  Salle  with  four  men 
and  a  guide  started  in  March  to  return  to  Fort 
Frontenac  for  supplies.  He  arrived  there  fat 
safety,  in  May,  to  find  his  supplies  lost  and  the 
revenues  plundered  "by  dishonest  agents.  News 
followed  him  that  Tonty's  men  had  mutinied  and 
deserted.  La  Salle  at  once  organized  another 
expedition  and  started  in  search  of  his  friend. 
The  Illinois  country  had  suffered  a  terrible  in- 
vasion of  the  Iroquois,  and  devastation  met  him 
everywhere.  He  reached  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Cr^ecoenr  and  went  down  the  Illinois  to  the 
MiBsissippi,  finding  no  trace  of  Tonty,  who  had 
made  his  w»  down  the  western  ride  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  Green  Bay. 

La  Salle  returned  to  Fort  Miami.  He  now 
exerted  himself  to  form  a  league  of  the  Western 
Indian  tribes,  under  his  own  leadership,  and 
thus  to  keep  the  Iroquois  in  check.  The  Indians 
received  the  idea  with  favor,  and,  after  spending 
the  spring  of  1681  in  securing  their  coSperation,  ■ 
he  returned  in  May  to  Michillimackinac,  where 
he  found  Tonfy,  and  thence  to  Fort  Frontenac 
for  sapplies.  Count  Frontenac  exerted  his  in- 
fluence in  behalf  of  the  discoverer,  and  another 
expedition  was  equipped.  In  December  La  Salle 
crossed  the  Chicago  portage  to  the  Illinois,  fol- 
lowed the  frozen  river  on  dedges  to  Lake  Peoria, 
and  from  there  floated  downstream,  reaching  the 
Missisdppi  on  Feb.  6,  1682.  He  kept  on  down 
the  river  to  the  mouths  of  the  Arkansas 

and  Red  rivers,  where  he  took  formal  possession- 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  King.  On 
April  6  the  party  reached  the  delta,  lliere  La 
Salle  divided  his  men  into  three  bands,  and  each 
took  one  of  the  branches  which  led  to  the  Gulf. 
On  April  9,  1682,  they  reunited,  and  La  Salle 
erected  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  a 
monument  and  a  cross  bearing  the  arms  of 


France,  and  proclaimed  the  river  and  all  the 
lands  drained  by  it  to  be  by  right  of  discovery 
the  dominions  of  Louis  XlV,  King  of  France. 
To  I^a  Salle  belongs  the  glory  of  tracing  the 
great  river  for  the  first  time  from  its  upper 
waters  to  the  sea,  and  of  determining  the  connec- 
tion l>etween  the  disooveriee  of  De  Soto  near  its 
mouth  and  those  of  Joliet  and  Marquette  in  the 
north. 

La  Salle  now  formulated  plans  to  establish 

colonies  throughout  this  new-found  country. 
Ascending  the  river  in  December,  he  built  Fort 
St.  Louis  at  Starved  Rock,  on  the  Illinois,  as 
a  rallying  point  for  the  Indians,  20,000  of  whom 
established  themselves  in  villages  in  the  vicinity. 
It  proved,  however,  impossible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  supplies  fr<an  Canada.  Frontenac  had 
been  soeoeeded  by  De  la  Barre,  and  La  Salle  was 
without  a  friend  at  court.  The  new  Qovemor 
was  a  weak  and  avaricious  man,  who  looked 
upon  La  Salle's  monopolies  and  privil^res  as 
legitimate  spoil.  He  seized  Fort  Frontenac  and 
sent  an  officer  to  supersede  La  Salle  at  Fort  St. 
Louis,  ordering  him  at  the  same  time  to  return 
to  Quebec.  La  Salle  obeyed  and  sailed  at  once 
for  France.  Iu_  Paris  the  discoverer  and  his 
plans  for  colonizing  the  West  found  favor  at 
court.  Royal  letters  were  sent  to  De  la  Barre, 
commanding  him  to  make  restitution.  Four 
vessels  with  about  400  men  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  La  Salle,  that  he  mi^t  make  the 
voyage  directly  from  France  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  he  was  authorized  to  govern 
the  country  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  fleet  left  La  Rochelle  July  24,  1684. 
The  naval  officer  of  the  fleet,  Captain  Beaujeu, 
did  not  act  haimoniously  with  La  Salle,  and  the 
voyage  was  inauspicious  from  the  outset.  When 
at  length  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was 
sighted,  the  expedition  was  unable  to  find  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  amid  the  confusion  of 
lagoons  and  inlets.  La  Salle  knew  its  latitude, 
but  had  been  unable  to  take  its  longitude.  Mis- 
takee  were  followed  by  recriminations.  La  Salle 
became  convinced  that  Beaujeu  was  attempting 
to  thwart  his  designs  and  finally  established  his 
men  on  shore,  at  Matagorda  Bay,  mistaking  its 
inlets  for  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  Beau- 
jeu sailed  away  on  March  12,  1685,  reaching 
La  Rochelle  about  July  1.  La  Salle  realized 
his  mistake,  established  his  colony  on  Lavaca 
River,  and,  leaving  his  lieutenant,  Jontel,  in 
charge,  started  (C^tober,  1685)  on  a  fruitless 
seardi  for  the  Mississippi.  In  March,  1686,  he 
was  back  again,  and  in  April  had  started  for 
Canada,  but  was  obliged  to  turn  back.  His 
colony  had  dwindled  from  180  to  45  men.  An- 
other attempt  to  reach  Canada  was  made  in 
January,  1687.  The  party  wuidered  about  for 
two  months.  Repeated  quarrels  led  to  a  mutiny, 
and  La  Salle  was  treacherously  shot  from  am- 
bush. Joutel  aasimied  the  leadership  of  the  few 
men  who  remained  loyal  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing one  of  Tonty's  posts  on  the  Arkansas  River. 
Little  is  known  of  the  fate  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  mutiny,  except  that  most  of  the  men 
joined  the  roving  troops  of  Indians,  and  two  of 
them  eventually  made  themselves  known  to 
Spanish  exploring  expeditions  and  returned  to 
civilization  by  way  of  Mexico. 

Bibliography.  Shea,  Discovery  and  Explora- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (New  York, 
1852)  ;  Justin  Winsor,  Cartter  to  Frontenac 
(Boston,  1894) ;  Abbott,  The  Adventures  of  the 
Chevalier  DeLa  Salle  and  his  CompawtM  (New 
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York,  1903) ;  R.  0.  Thwaites,  France  in  America 
(ib.,  1906);  Francis  Parkman,  "La  Salle  and 
the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,"  in  France  and 
England  in  North  America,  part  iii  (Boston, 
1907).  The  original  narratlTcs  are  translated 
from  the  French,  Historical  Collections  of  houi- 
nana  (New  York,  1853),  and  Shea,  Early  Voy- 
ages Up  and  Down  the  Miaaisaippi  (Albany, 
ISftl),  and  have  Iwen  republished  by  the  CaxtoB 
Club  of  Chicago.  Consult  also  Pierre  Margry, 
D4couvertea  et  etablisaementa  dea  Fran^aia  dans 
I'ouest  et  dans  le  aud  de  VAm^rique  aepten- 
trionale,  161^~175^;  M^moirea  et  tiocuments  .  .  . 
ToL  ii  (Paris,  1879),  for  a  large  number  of  other 
documents  relating  to  La  Salle. 

LA  SALLE  COLLEGE.  A  Roman  Catholic 
institution  of  higher  learning,  incorporated  in 
1863  as  La  Salle  College  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  and  has  col- 
legiate, high-school,  commercial,  and  preparatory 
departments,  with  a  total  enrollment  in  1914  of 
about  240,  of  whom  85  were  collegiate  stud«its. 
The  instructora  numbered  21,  the  library  con- 
tained 10,325  books,  and  the  value  of  the  coll^ 
gronnda  and  buildings  was  9250,000.  The  cm- 
lege  confers  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.S.,  and  M.A., 
besides  honorary  degrees  given  at  the  discretion 
of  the  faculty.  The  president  in  1914  was  Bro. 
D,  Edward. 

LASATTLX,  l&'zy,  Ebnst  von  (1805-61).  A 
German  arch«eologist.  He  was  born  at  Coblenz, 
Germany.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Munich,  was 
appoiiited  profeBsor  at  Wfirzburg  in  1835,  and 
nine  years  later  was  made  professor  of  philology 
and  (esthetics  at  Munich.  His  works  have  little 
scientific  but  some  personal  value;  he  was  a 
mystic  and  was  continually  finding  Christian 
ideas  in  Hellenic  philosophy,  parallels  between 
Prometheus  or  Socrates  and  Christ.  Among  his 
txKtks  are:  Zur  Oeackichte  und  Philoaophie  der 
Ehe  bei  den  Oriechen  (1862);  Der  Untergang 
dea  Hellenimiiu  (1854);  Ncuer  Vemicft  ein«r 
PMloaophie  der  Oeackichte  (1856);  DetBohviea 
Leben  (1857).  Consult  Holland,  Erinnerungen 
an  Emat  von  Laaaulm  (Munich,  1861). 

LA  SAUSSATE,  I&  bA'b&',  Pierbe  Daniel 
Chantkpie  de  (1848-  ).  A  Dutch  scholar. 
He  was  born  at  Let^uwarden  and  in  1878  became 
professor  of  the  history  of  religions  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Amsterdam;  in  1900  professor  of 
theological  encyclopedia,  ethics,  symbolics,  and 
history  of  theology  in  Leyden.  He  is  the  author 
ot  Lehrbtich  der  RtAigionageachiehte  (2  vcds., 
Freiburg,  1887-89;  2d  ed.,  1807;  Eng.  trans.. 
Manual  of  the  Bcienee  of  Religimt,  LtHidon, 
1891 ) ;  The  Religion  of  the  TeutonM  (Eng.  trans., 
Boston,  1902). 

LASCA,  Itts^a,  Ii..  The  name  generally  ap- 
plied  to  the  Italian  poet  Antonio  Francesco 
Gramni  (q.v.). 

LAS'CAIUS,     CONSTANTIME     (c.1434-1501 ). 

A  celebrated  Greek  grammarian,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Greek  studies  in  the  West.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  noble  Bithynian  family,  and  was 
bom  at  Constantinople.  After  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (1453),  he  fled  to 
Corfu  and  then  to  Italy,  where  he  became  tutor 
in  Greek  to  Hippolita,  daughter  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan.  Later  he  taught  at 
Rome  (where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  learned  Greek  Cardinal  Bessarion),  at  Na- 
ples, and  at  Mesuna.  His  Greek  grammar,  the 
so-called  'Epwr^fwro,  published  at  Milan  in  1476, 
waa  the  first  Greek  hock  ever  printed.  After  his 


death  his  valuable  library  was  carried  to  Spain, 
where  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  Escorial. — 
Andbeas  Johannes  or  Janus  Lascabis 
(c.1445-1535),  a  brother  or  cousin  of  Constan- 
tino Lascaria,  waa  also  prominent  as  a  misuw- 
ary  of  Greek  learning  in  the  West.  After  study< 
ing  at  Padua  he  settled  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  and  waa  sent  1^  him  to  the  East, 
where  he  acquired  many  manuscripts  for  the 
Medici  Library,  especially  from  Mr)unt  Athos, 
After  the  death  of  Lorenzo  (1492)  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Paris  by  Charles  VIII  (1495).  Here 
he  taught  Greek  until  1513,  when  he  was  called 
to  Borne  Leo  X;  but  in  1618  he  returned  to 
France,  as  an  Ambassador  to  Francis  I.  and 
helped  to  foimd  the  Royal  Library.  T^ter  he 
resided  for  some  time  at  Venice,  until  l^ul  III 
recalled  him  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  He  is  to-day  best  known  aa  the  editor 
of  five  editionea  principea,  including  a  famous 
Anthologia  Epigrammatum  Qr(toorum  ( 1494), 
Consult:  Villemain,  Laacaria,  ou  lea  Oreca  au 
XVime  siicle  (Paris,  1825);  Sjmionds,  Renaia- 
aance,  voL  ii  (London,  1877) ;  Vast,  De  Vita  et 
Operibua  J.  Laacaria  (Paris,  1878);  Voigt. 
Wiederbelebung  dea  kUuaiaohen  AHertumt  (3d 
ed.,  T^ipzig,  1893) ;  Sandys,  A  History  of  Claaai- 
cal  Scholarahvp,  vol.  il  (Cambridge,  1908). 

LASCABIS,  THBOixmE  I.  Emperor  of  Kictea 
(1200-22).  During  the  siege  of  Constantino- 
ple by  the  Crusaders  in  1204  he  was  active  in 
the  defense  and  probably  was  chosen  aa  Emperor, 
but  declined  the  ofilce.  After  the  capture  of  the 
city  he  went  to  Kioca  and  established  his  power, 
first  as  despot,  later  as  Emperor.  He  made  ex- 
tensive conquests  and  showed  great  ability.  He 
waa  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  ruled  for 
32  or  33  years  with  great  success  and  made  him- 
self loved  by  his  people. — John's  son,  Theodore 
II,  was  Emperor  for  about  four  years,  imtil 
1258.  He  is  usually  described  as  degenerate,  but 
of  remarkable  ability,  which  he  showed  in  states- 
manship  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  religious  and 
Bcientinc  writings.  His  character  is  somewhat 
enigmatical,  and  the  authorities  differ  with  re- 
gard to  many  points.  Hie  heir  was  a  child  who 
was  blinded  and  imprisoned  by  Michael  Palieolo- 
gus.  Consult  Gardner,  The  Laacarida  of  Tfieeta 
(London,  1912). 

LAS  CASAS,  l&s  k&'s&s,  BABTOLOUg  de 
(I474-I566).  A  Spanish  monk  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  known  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  He 
was  bom  in  Seville  of  an  tAi  family  which  prob- 
ably originated  in  Franee.  He  studied  phitoao- 
phy,  theology,  and  jurisprudence  at  the  old 
University  of  Salamanca  and  in  1502  wait  to 
Hispaniola,  where  he  beoEune  a  planter.  At  first 
be  held  Indian  slaves,  as  did  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen.   Though  he  was  soon  aroused  by  the 

Sowerful  sermons  of  a  Dominican  monk,  named 
lontesino,  to  some  sense  of  the  injustice  thus 
iofiicted  on  the  natives,  it  was  not  until  1514, 
four  years  after  he  had  been  ordained  priest 
(the  first  ordained  in  America),  that  he  realized 
the  full  enormity  of  the  ^8t«n.  He  then  re- 
leased his  slaves  and  began  his  long-continued 
crusade  against  Indian  slavery.  First  be 
preached  to  the  Spaniards  about  it,  but  his  ap- 
peals fell  on  deaf  ears;  eo  in  1515  he  returned 
to  Spain  to  lay  the  case  before  the  King.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  however,  Ferdinand  died;  his 
successor,  afterward  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
was  absCTt  in  Flanders.  Repulsed  by  the  power- 
ful FonsecB,  Las  Casas  was  contemplating  a 
journey  to  Flanders  when  be  was  syini»t^iU- 
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cally  received  hy  the  ngeata.  Cardinal  Xiroenes 

and  Adrian,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
Universal  Protector  of  the  Indiana.  He  then 
returned  to  the  Indies;  but  his  zeal  and  plain 
speakiDf^  soon  stirred  up  against  him  active  and 

Sowerful  enemiea,  not  only  in  the  New  World 
ut  also  in  Spain.  Among  the  most  formidable 
were  Oviedo  (q.v.)  and  Sepaiveda,  an  intimate 
of  the  King.  Scarcely  less  troublesnne  than  the 
openly  declared  enmity  of  powerful  courtiers 
was  the  more  secret  opposition  of  the  Jeronymite 
Order,  several  members  of  which  were  sent  out 
with  him  in  1516  to  aid  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  natives.  Their  efforts  nullified 
his  to  such  an  extent  that  after  only  a  few 
months  Las  Casas  sailed  again  for  Spain,  where 
he  gathered  50  picked  men  with  whom  he 
planned  to  found  a  new  colony  on  the  shorei  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  was  during  this  visit  to 
Spain  that  be  made  his  unhappy  concession  to 
negro  slavery.  Believing  that  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  negro  slaves  might  result  in  the  free- 
ing of  Indian  captives,  he  advised  that  each 
colonist  be  allowed  to  import  12  negroes.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  he  realizM  the  terrible 
mistake  he  had  made. 

In  1520  he  established  hia  little  eolcmy  at 
CumanA,  on  the  Pearl  Cimst,  the  modem  Vene- 
zuela;  but  soon  afterward,  during  his  absence 
in  Hispaniola,  it  waa  destroyed  the  Indians. 
Las  Casas  then  retired  to  the  Dominican  convent 
in  Hispaniola,  where  he  remained  for  eight 
years,  receiving  the  tonsure  in  1522.  It  was 
here  that  lie  began  to  write  his  Hiatoria  general 
de  la8  Indiaa.  In  1531  he  was  in  Mexico,  and 
three  yeara  later  in  Nicaragua,  where  he  did 
much  to  save  the  natives  from  the  ferocity  of 
the  conquerors,  and  where  he  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  warlike  people  of  Tuzulutlan,  who 
had  thrice  defeated  the  Spanish  forces.  From 
1639  to  1544  he  was  in  Spain  as  adviser  to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  hia  tracts  Veynte  razones  and  BreuisBima 
relacidn  de  la  destruycidn  de  las  Indiaa  oooiden- 
tales,  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  series 
published  at  Seville  in  1552--53,  to  which  we  owe 
most  of  onr  knowledge  of  Spanidi  misrule  in  the 
New  World.  He  obtained  from  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V,  the  "New  Laws,"  which  absolutely 
forbade  the  enslavement  of  Indians.  So  drastic 
were  these  new  laws  that  their  promulgation  led 
to  an  insurrection  in  Peru  under  the  leadership 
of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  which  might  have  resulted 
in  the  setting  up  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
had  not  the  Emperor  modified  them,  besides 
choosing  as  his  representative  the  able  Pedro 
de  la  Gaaca.  However,  much  permanent  good 
was  accomplished,  the  system  of  encMniendas 
gave  place  again  to  the  milder  system  of  reparti- 
mientos,  and  abject  slavery  to  something  like 
European  villeinage.  In  1544  Laa  Casas  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  a  little  see  in 
Mexico,  after  having  refused  other  and  wealthier 
bishoprics.  Three  years  later  he  returned  to 
Spain,  where  he  passed  most  of  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  quiet  of  the  Dominican  College 
of  San  Gregorio  at  Valladolid,  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  those  works  which  ^ally  opened 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  to  the  enormity  of 
their  conduct  towards  the  Indians.  His  Historia 
general  de  Ian  Indiaa,  a  great  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  Spanish  discoveries  and  conquests  in 
the  New  World,  was  not  printed  until  1875 
(Madrid,  5  vols.). 
Bibliography.    Arthur  Helps,  The  Spanish 


Conquest  of  America  (Londtm,  1861) ;  Id.,  Life 
of  Las  Casaa  (Philadelphia,  1808);  Sabin, 
Works  of  Las  Casaa  (New  York,  1870);  A.  M. 
Fabie,  "Vida  y  Escritos  de  Las  Casas,"  in  Coleo 
ci6n  de  Documentoa  in^ditoa  para  la  Hialoria  de 
Eapaiia,  vol.  Ixx  (Madrid,  1879);  Justin  Win- 
sor,  }4arrative  and  Critical  History  of  America, 
vol.  ii  (Boston,  1886);  W.  H.  Prescott,  Con- 
quest  of  Mexico  (Philadelphia,  1002) ;  F.  A. 
MacNutt,  Bartholome*e  de  Las  Casaa  (New 
York,  1909). 

IiAS  CASES,  Uts  kix,  Eumanuel  Auquktin 
DiEUDONNfi,  Marquis  de  (1766-1842).  The 
companion  and  historian  of  Napoleon  in  St.  He- 
lena. He  was  bom  in  the  chfttcau  of  Las  Cases, 
near  Bevel,  in  Languedoc;  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  navy  before  the  Revolution,  served  in  the 
Prince  of  Condi's  army  (1792);  spent  some 
time  in  England,  where  he  supported  himself 
by  private  teaching,  and  took  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Quiberon  (1795).  After  Napoleon's 
accession  to  power  he  returned  to  France  and 
labored  in  the  preparation  of  his  admirable 
Atlas  historique,  which  was  published  under  the 
name  of  Lesage  (1803-04).  Napoleon  made  him 
Baron,  employed  him  in  offices  connected  with 
the  home  administration,  and  gave  him  the  office 
of  chamberlain.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
Las  Casee  offered  to  share  the  exile  of  Napoleon, 
and  in  St.  Helena  the  ex-Emperor  dictated  to 
him  a  part  of  his  memoirs.  A  letter  which 
Cases  contrived  to  send  to  Lucien  Bonaparte  led 
to  his  being  arrested  by  the  British  autliorities 
and  separated  from  Napoleon  in  1816.  He  re- 
turned to  Europe  and  resided  till  Napoleon's 
death  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maio  and  in  Belgium, 
where  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  Mdmoirea  de  E.  A. 
D.  Oomte  de  las  Gaaea  (Brussels,  1818).  He 
then  returned  to  France  and  published  the 
Memorial  de  Sainte  H^lHe  (1S23).  After  the 
July  revelation  he  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  a  member  of  the  Extreme  Left.  Con- 
sult Grille  et  Musset-Pathay,  La  Suite  an  memo- 
rial (Paris,  1824). — His  son,  Emmajvuel  Pons 
DiEUDONNfe  (1800-54),  acted  as  secretary  to 
Napoleon  I  at  St.  Helena  and  was  deported  from 
there  with  his  father.  When,  after  the  death 
of  Napoleon,  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  Hudson 
Low  (q.v.),  returned  to  London,  Dieudonn4  at- 
tacked him  with  a  horsewhip  and  was  compelled 
to  leave  England.  A  later  attempt  to  murder 
Las  Cases  was  connected  by  some  with  this 
episode.  In  1830  he  participated  as  a  Constitu- 
tionalist in  the  July  revolution  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  until  1848.  He 
left  an  account  of  hia  voyage  with  the  Prince  de 
Jirinville  in  1840  to  bring  back  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  I,  Journal  6crit  h  hard  de  la  frigate, 
la  BeUe  Poule  (Paris,  1844).  In  1852  he  was 
made  a  sraiator  by  Napoleon  III. 

liASCO,  IKs'kd,  Johannes  A.   See  Ausco. 

I.AS  CltnC^,  Iks  krJ^ses.  A  city  and  the 
county  seat  of  Dona  Ana  Co.,  N.  Mex.,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  opposite  Mesilla,  44  miles  north- 
northwest  of  El  Peso,  Tex.,  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  (Map:  New 
Mexico,  C  6).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  Arts.  The  city  is 
situated  fn  a  region  having  fruit-growing,  farm- 
ing, and  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc-mining 
interests;  and  there  are  canning  factories,  win- 
eries, and  concentrating  works.  This  district  is 
included  in  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam  irrigation 
project.  (See  Dams  and  Resebvoibs.)  Las 
Cruces  owns  tta  water  works.  Fop^010«  338t{. 
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ItASCT,  las'^,  or  ItACY,  Fbanz  Mobitz, 
CouiVT  (1725-1801).  An  Austrian  general,  son 
of  Count  Peter  Lacy  (1678-1751),  an  Irishman 
in  the  Russian  service.  He  was  born  at  St. 
Peteriburg,  was  educated  for  the  army  in 
Vienna,  and  in  1743  entered  the  Austrian  serv- 
ice. He  fought  bravely  in  Italy,  Silesia,  and 
the  Netherlands,  wae  promoted  to  major  general 
for  his  bravery  at  Lobositz,  and,  with  the  rank 
of  major  general  commanding  a  division,  under- 
took the  reorganization  of  the  army  in  1738. 
His  strategy  during  the  years  1759  and  1761 
won  him  in  1762  the  rank  of  field  marshal.  In 
1766-73  he  was  the  head  of  the  military  adTisory 
board.  He  was  unsnccesaful  in  the  war  wiw 
Turkey  (1788-90)  and  was  retired. 

LA  SEBENA,  l&  B&-rft'tt&.  The  capital  of 
tbe  Department  of  Coquimbo,  Chile.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  an  eminence  overlooking  a  small  bay 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  215  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Valparaiso  (Map:  Chile,  E  3).  It  has 
a  delightful  climate,  is  surroimded  by  gardens, 
and  is  a  well-built  and  handsome  town,  with 
straight  and  r^pilar  streets,  several  plazas,  and 
promenades.  A  railroad  8  milee  lo^  connects 
it  with  its  port,  Coquimbo  (q.v.).  Other  rail- 
roads run  to  the  interior  towns  of  Vicufia  and 
Rivadavia,  and  a  line  running  southward,  but 
not  yet  completed,  will  connect  it  with  Val- 
paraiso and  Santiago.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  and  of  a  Court  of  Appeals.  Pop.,  1895, 
16,561;  1907,  15,996. 

LA  8EBNA  T  DE  HINOJOSA,  Ik  s&r'n&  « 
D&  6'nA-H0'a&,  Job£  db  (1770-1832).  A  Spanish 
general  and  viceroy,  bom  at  Jerez  de  la  Fron- 
tera.  He  fought  against  the  French  in  tbe 
Peninsular  War  and  served  under  Wellington  in 
1813.  Having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
field  marshal  in  1815,  he  was  in  1816  placed  in 
command  of  the  Royalist  army  in  Upper  Peru, 
with  the  rank  of  commander  in  diief.  The 
Viceroy,  Pezuela,  was  from  the  first  antagonistic ; 
and  La  Serna,  after  several  times  acting  ajj^iinat 
bis  own  jud^ent,  notably  in  tbe  battles  of 
Salta  and  Jujuy,  where  the  patriots  were  vie- 
torioue,  wae  persuaded  to  remain  at  his  post 
only  by  the  prospect  of  San  Martin's  invasion. 
He  then  received  command  of  the  army  and  also 
the  title  of  Viceroy  in  Pezuela 's  place  (1821). 
After  San  Martin  entered  Lima,  La  Sema  re- 
treated to  Cuzco,  where  he  maintained  his  army 
against  the  patriots  for  three  years  without 
assistance  from  Spain.  On  Dec.  9,  1824,  the  de- 
cisiTe  battle  of  Ayacncho  was  fought  between 
General  Sucre,  the  patriot  leader,  and  the  Vice- 
roy. Despite  the  Royalist  odds,  tbe  patriots 
won  the  battle,  and  La  Serna  was  wounded  and 
captured.  He  was  afterward  released,  and  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  1825.  In  1824  he  had  been 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  and 
on  his  return  to  Spain  his  grateful  sovereign 
rewarded  his  devotion  and  his  services  in  South 
il&nerica  by  creating  him  Count  of  the  Andes. 
Among  other  decorations  and  kni^thooda  there 
were  bestowed  upon  him  the  grand  crosses  of 
San  Fernando,  San  Hermen^lao,  and  Isabel  la 
Cat6lica.  He  was  the  last  and  the  most  patri- 
otic and  illustrious  Viceroy  of  Peru. 

LASHKAB.    See  GwALioB. 

LASI0FYOID.S,  l6'^-6-pij1-d«.  The  name 
of  a  family  of  Old  World  Primates  recently  con- 
sidered as  replacing  the  name  CercopitbecidB 
(q.v.).  _ 

IiA  8IZEBAHKB,  lA  ate'rAn',  Maubici  m 
(1857-      ).   A  French  [riiilanthropist,  bom  at 


Tain  (DrOme)  ,  a  brother  of  Robert  de  la  Size* 
ranne.  Becoming  blind  himself  when  nine  years 
old.  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  benefiting  those 
unfortunate  in  the  same  way.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Jeunes  Aveugtes  in  Paris,  was  made  a 

Erofessor  there,  and  afterward  developed  the  ab- 
reviated  orthography  for  the  blind  now  in  use 
in  France.  La  Sizeranne  was  made  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  filled  several  high 
offices  in  societies.  In  1883  he  founded  La  Revue 
Braille,  later  the  Braille  Library;  he  compiled 
a  bibliography  of  books  especially  printed  for 
the  blind;  and  wrote  himself:  Les  aveuglet 
utiles  (1881);  Jean  Ouadet  et  les  aveuglet 
( 1886) ;  Lea  aveugles  par  un  aveugle  (1888;  Sth 
ed.,  1912;  Eng.  trans,  by  F.  I^k  Lewis,  The 
Blind  OS  £r«m  through  BUnd  Byea,  1893) ;  Dia 
ana  d^^tudea  et  de  propagande  en  faveur  det 
aveuglea  (1890;  new  series,  Etudea  et  propa- 
gande  en  faveur  dea  aveuglea,  1899) ;  Mea  no  tea 
8ur  lea  aveuglea  (1895);  Lea  aceiura  aveuglea 
(1901;  Eng.  trans,  by  L.  M.  Leggatt,  The  Blind 
Siatera  of  8t.  Paul,  1907) ;  Impreaaiona  et  aou- 
oenira  (1904);  La  queation  dea  aveuglea  (1911). 

LA  SIZEBANNB,  Rosarr  i»  ( I860-  ). 
A  French  writer,  especially  on  art.  A  brother 
of  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne,  he  was  bom  at 
l^in  (Dr6me),  was  educated  at  the  College  de 
Vaugirard,  Paris,  then  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  (cour  d'appel)  in  1895.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  art,  and  particu- 
larly English  art,  contributing  to  the  Revue  dea 
DeuBB  Mondea  and  the  Revue  Encjfclop6dique, 
For  bis  writings  as  a  whf)le  he  received  the 
Vitet  prize  of  the  French  Academy  in  1909,  and 
his  La  peinture  angUUae  oontemporaine  (Eng. 
trans,  by  H.  M.  Poynter,  Engliah  Contemporary 
Art,  1898)  had  been  crowned  by  the  Academy  in 
1895.  Other  works  include :  La  rifirendum  com- 
munal (1893) ;  Ruakin  et  la  religion  de  la  beautS 
i  1807  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  the  Countess  of  Gallow^, 
Ruakin  and  the  R^igion  of  Beauty,  1899) ;  La 
pkotoffraphie,  eat  elle  une  artf  (1899);  Le 
miroir  de  la  vie  (1902;  2d  series,  1909);  Lea 
questiona  eathitiquea  contemporainea  (1904).  In 
1008  he  published  Pagea  ehoiMea  de  Ruakin. 

LA8K.  A  town  in  the  government  of  Piotn 
kow,  Russian  Poland,  20  miles  southwest  of  Lodz 
on  the  Newolka  River.  It  is  on  the  Warsaw- 
Katisz  Railroad  and  is  an  important  cloth  manu- 
facturing c^tre.  Population,  1897,  4439.  Lask 
was  the  scene  of  exceedinji^y  heavy  fighting  dur- 
ing the  European  War  of  1914,  in  the  battles 
around  Lodz.    See  War  in  Eitsopb. 

TiABtTRR,  l&sncer.  EnUABO  (1829-84).  A 
Frussian  statesman  of  Jewish  descent,  bom  at 
Jarotschin  (Posen).  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  and  in  1851 
obtained  a  post  in  the  Berlin  municipal  court. 
Subsequently  he  spent  three  years  in  England  in 
the  study  of  public  affairs.  Upon  his  return  in 
1856,  he  again  entered  the  government  service 
of  Pnuua.  In  1866  he  was  nrst  elected  to  the 
Lower  House,  where  in  1868-73  he  represented 
Magdeburg  and  in  1876-79  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  He  sat  for  ihe  first  electoral  district  of 
Berlin  in  the  Constituent  North  German  Diet, 
and  later,  until  his  death,  in  the  North  German 
and  the  German  Diet  for  the  second  electoral 
district  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  He  was  identified 
with  the  Fortschrittspartei,  or  Progressives, 
until  1866,  when  he  assisted  in  founding  the 
National  Liberal  rorty.  (See  Poltticac  Pab- 
TIBS,  Oermant/.)  In  the  civil  oons<didstion  of 
the  German  Empire  Laaker  played  a  rery  coo- 
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BpieuGUB  {>art,  and  he  largely  shared  many  of 
tlie  most  important  Ic^Blative  and  administra- 
tive enactments.  Differences  ultimately  arose 
between  Bismarck  and  himself,  and  at  last  the 
Chancellor's  economic  and  tax-reform  policy  led 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  National  Liberal 
party.  He  was  soon  joined  by  others,  and  the 
"secessioniet"  faction  thus  formed  constituted  a 
vigorous  opposition.  In  the  hope  of  benefiting 
his  health  Lasker  visited  the  United  States  in 
1883.  His  death  in  New  York>  Jan.  S,  1884,  was 
followed  by  what  is  known  as  the  "Lasker  in- 
cident." Resolutions  of  condolence,  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  were  forwarded  to  Minister  Sargent  at 
Berlin,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  through  the 
Intimate  channel  to  the  ^ichstag.  These 
resolutions  were  returned  undelivered  by  Bis- 
marck, through  the  German  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. Lasker's  chief  publication  was  Zur 
VerftuBungsgeachiohte  Preuttena  (1874),  a  col- 
lection of  essays.  Consult  Bamberger,  Eduard 
Lather  (Leipzig,  1884). 

LASKEB,  Ehanubl  (1868-  ).  A  Ger- 
man chess  player  and  mathematician,  born  at 
Berlinchen,  Prussia.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin, 
GOttingen,  and  Heidelberg,  and  made  a  special 
study  of  mathematics  in  1888-91  and  in  1896- 
97.  His  first  noteworthy  chess  playing  was  in 
1880,  when  he  won  first  prize  m  the  Breslau 
Hauntturnier,  He  won  second  prize  in  tiie  Am- 
steraam  tournament  of  1889,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  won  matches  with  Mieses  and  Bardelc- 
ben  and  prizes  at  the  tournaments  held  in  Graz 
and  Berlin.  In  1892  the  first  honors  of  the 
London  national  tournament  were  his,  and.  after 
winning  the  English  championship  by  defeating 
the  well-known  expert  Blackburn,  he  visited  the 
United  States,  where  he  met  most  of  the  leading 
players  and  won  the  American  championship 
from  Showalter.  On  May  24,  1894,  he  won  tha 
championship  of  the  world  by  defeating  the 
veteran  Steinitz.  His  other  successes  were  at 
the  Hastings  tournament  in  1895,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg tournament  in  1896,  and  the  tournaments 
of  Nuremberg  (1896),  London  (1899),  and  Paris 
(1900).  The  match  between  Lasker  and  the 
Russian  Rubinstein,  scheduled  for  August,  1914, 
was  canceled  because  of  the  European  War.  In 
1B02  he  acted  as  assistant  lecturer  in  mathemat- 
ics at  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  Englsmd. 
Lasker  published  a  collection  of  letters  under 
the  title  Common  Sense  in  Chesa  (1896),  con- 
tributed to  the  proceedinf^  of  various  mathe- 
matical societies,  and  in  1904  founded  Lasker's 
Chesa  Magazine.  He  was  given  the  degree  of 
Phil.D.  by  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1900. 

LASKI,  ISs^^,  Jas,  See  Alasco,  Johannes. 

lASO  DE  XA  VEGA,  WaA  d&  1&  vk'gi^ 
GabcI  (1003-36).  A  Spanish  soldier  and  poet. 
He  was  bom  at  Toledo  and  early  adopted  the 
profession  of  arms.  He  gained  a  distinguished 
reputation  for  bravery  in  the  wars  carried  on  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V  against  the  French  and 
Turks,  but  was  mortally  wounded  while  storm- 
ing a  castle  near  Fr^jus,  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  died  at  Nice.  Laiso,  though  prematurely 
cut  off,  lived  long  enough  to  win  immortality  by 
the  part  which  he  played,  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Bosc&n,  in  revolutionizing  the  na- 
tional poetic  taste  of  his  countrymen.  LUce  Bcm- 
cftu,  he  imitated  the  Italian  poetical  manner  and 
substituted  Italian  verse  forms  for  the  older 
national  measures,  which  he  used  in  only  very 
few  cases.   His  eclogues,  it  should  be  said,  show 


also  a  Vergilian  influence.  His  piecas  consist  of 
oBly  37  sonnets,  five  canzones,  two  elegies,  one 
epistle,  and  three  pastorals.  Singular  to  say, 
t^ey  do  not  contain  a  trace  of  military  ardor, 
but  are  inspired  by  a  tender  sweetness  and 
melancholy  which  appear  to  have  deeply  af- 
fected his  countrymen.  Laso's  poems  were  first 
published  in  1643,  in  an  edition  of  BoscAn's 
works.  Th^  are  most  accessible  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Spanish  masterpieces  called  the  Biblio- 
teoa  de  autorea  eapaAoles,  vols,  xxxii  and  xlli 
(cf.  Wiffen's  Eng.  trans.,  published  in  1823). 
For  the  best  account  of  his  life,  consult  Fernan- 
dez de  Navarrete.  in  SalvA  y  Sainz  de  Baranda, 
Dooumentos  ifiSditoa  para  la  historia  de  EapanOi 
vol.  xvi  (Madrid,  1850).  See  also  A.  M.  Hunt- 
ington's facsimile  reproduction  of  the  (Lisbon) 
edition  of  1626  of  his  Obras  (New  York,  1903) 
and  the  bibliography  in  James  Fitzmauricc- 
Kelly,  Bibliographie  de  I'Histoire  de  la  LitUra- 
ture  Eitpaguole  (Paris,  1013). 

LASO  DX  LA  VEOA  (EL  INGA),  GaboI 
(c.1540-1616).  A  Peruvian  historian,  known 
as  "the  Inca."  He  was  the  eon  of  one  of  the 
Spanish  Conquistadores  and  grew  up  amid  the 
civil  turmoil  of  the  early  years  of  Spanish  rule 
in  Peru.  He  became  familiar  with  the  men  and 
events  of  the  time,  so  that  his  history  has  all 
the  flavor  of  actuality.  At  his  home  he  met 
relatives  of  his  mother,  an  Inca  princess,  who 
told  him  much  of  the  history  of  his  family  and 
of  the  land  over  which  they  had  ruled.  After 
bis  father's  death  Laso  decided  to  go  to 
Spain.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  captain  and 
served  against  the  Moriscos.  Becoming  involved 
in  debt,  he  retired  from  the  military  service  and 
entered  on  a  literary  career.  He  translated 
Abarbanel's  Dialogues  of  Love  from  the  Italian, 

fublished  in  1590,  which  was  soon  placed  on  the 
ndex,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  history. 
From  an  old  soldier,  a  companion  of  De  Soto,  he 
learned  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Florida, 
which  he  wrote  out  in  a  bmnbastic  literary  style, 
La  Florida  del  Tnea  { 1605 ) .  Meanwhile  he  had 
gathered  from  his  early  schoolmates  their  recol- 
lections of  early  days  in  Peru,  and  by  combining 
these  with  his  own  memories,  especially  of  what 
he  had  heard  from  his  mother's  people,  he  pre- 
pared the  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  a  work 
of  prime  importance,  filled  with  interesting  de- 
tail and  in  the  main  authoritative,  despite  a 
certain  exuberance  of  fancy.  It  is  of  special 
value  to  folklorists.  The  first  part  was  pub- 
lished in  1609,  and  the  second  in  1617,  a  year 
after  the  author's  death,  which  took  place  at 
Cordova,  where  he  had  passed  the  latter  half  of 
his  life.  The  Commentaries  have  been  translated, 
with  notes  and  an  introduction  by  Markham, 
and  pubii^ed  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  (London, 
1869). 

LAS  PALKAS,  Us  pM^As.  The  capiUl  of 
the  island  of  Grand  Canary,  the  largest  city  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  until  1833  the  capital 
of  the  entire  archipelago  (Map:  Spain,  G  S). 
It  is  beautifully  situatra  on  the  northeast  shore 
of  the  island  in  a  fertile  valley  dotted  with 
palms.  It  has  a  magnificent  harbor,  capacious 
and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships,  sheltered 
by  the  peninsula  called  La  Isleta.  Enormous 
amounts  of  coal  are  stored  here,  and  the  tonnage 
pasdiW  through  this  harbor  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  Spanish  port.  There  is  regular  steamship 
communication  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
the  Cape,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  America, 
besides  Eun^wan  ports.  The  port,  wMch  bearST 
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the  name  of  La  Lue,  and  which  ie  protected  by 
two  forts  and  several  batteries,  is  connected  by 
railroad  with  the  city  itself,  which  lies  4  miles 
to  the  south.  Las  Falmas  proper  is  built  on 
two  sides  of  a  stream.  Though  the  streets  in 
the  older  portion  are  narrow  and  irr^ular,  the 
new  quarters  are  largdy  of  well-built  two-story 
honsea.  The  cathedral,  which  was  b^un  in  the 
Mxteenth  century  and  finished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth,  has  a  handsome  Ionic  fa^^ade. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  a  large  city 
hall,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  college  and  seminary, 
a  library,  an  art  academy,  an  athenteum  and 
museum,  and  a  large  theatre,  seating  1400  per- 
sons. Fiahing  is  still  one  of  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  but  shipbuilding  is 
rapidly  developing  and  is  becoming  the  principal 
industry.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  glass, 
leather  goods,  and  hats,  and  a  famous  brand  of 
wine  is  exported.  Pop.,  1887,  21,018;  1900, 
44,517;  1910,  62,886.  Las  Palmas  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  1478  by  Juan  Rejon  at  the  time 
of  his  conquest  of  the  island. 

IiAS'SA.    The  capital  of  Tibet.    See  Lhasa. 

T.A88AT.T.K,  U'sU',  FsiBDmAND  (182S-64). 
A  celebrated  Socialistic  agitator,  bom  at  Bres- 
lau  in  1825.   His  father,  a  Jewish  silk  merchant, 

E tanned  a  commercial  career  for  him  and  sent 
im  at  16  to  the  coomiercial  high  school  at 
Leipzig.  But  Lassalle  conceived  an  antipathy 
for  trade,  left  the  colt^^  after  two  years,  and 
entered  upon  philosophical,  philological,  and 
archfcological  studies  at  Breslau  and  Berlin. 
His  extraordinary  brilliancy  won  him  many  ad- 
mirers at  the  university,  among  than  Alexander 
von  Humboldt.    At  the  university  he  htgKH  a 

ehiloBophical  work  on  Heraclitus  the  Omeure, 
at,  becoming  interested  in  the  case  of  the  mis- 
used wife  of  Count  von  Hatzfeldt,  he  spent  his 
best  energies  for  eight  years  in  conducting  her 
suit  for  separation  and  won  a  brilliant  victory. 
Die  Pkiloaophie  Herakleitos  des  Dunkeln  ap- 

fieared  in  1858  and  was  received  with  great  favor 
n  Berlin.  In  1861  Lassalle  published  Dm  Svs- 
tem  der  erioorbenen  Rechte,  pronounced  by  Sa> 
vigny  to  be  the  ablest  work  written  since 
the  sixteenth  century. 

As  early  as  1848  Lassalle  had  become  a  radical 
disciple  of  Marx.  In  that  year  he  was  arrested 
for  his  bold  denunciations  of  the  reactionary 
party  and  after  a  long  trial  was  condemned  to 
six  months'  imprisonment.  In  1862  he  broke 
with  the  Progressists  (Fortschrittspartei)  and 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  working  classes. 
He  published  several  pamphlets,  the  circulation 
of  which  was  prohibited.  Nevertheless,  copies 
of  them  were  widely  circulated  and  created  a 
general  intsrest  in  Socialism  among  the  working 
classes.  His  main  tbaory  was  that  there  was  no 
satisfactory  prospect  for  the  working  classes 
under  the  wage  system.  He  proposed  to  found 
cooperative  associations  for  production,  employ* 
ing  public  credit  to  secure  capital.  In  I86i3  he 
founded  Der  allgemeine  deutsche  Arbeiterverein, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  to  the  workers 
political  power,  to  be  employed  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  econtmiic  order.  While 
the  society  was  still  in  its  infancy,  Lassalle  was 
killed  in  a  duel,  the  result  of  a  love  affair.  Las- 
salle must  be  regarded  as  the  virtual  founder  of 
the  German  Social  Democratic  party,  although 
the  present  leaders  of  the  party  repudiate  his 
ideas  as  antiquated. 

Lassalle's  Socialistie  writings  added  practically 
nothing  to  the  teaching  of  i^rx,  but  his  learn- 
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ing  and  eloquence  and  his  fascinating  personal 
ity  gave  the  labor  movement  a  powerful  impulse. 
Modern  Socialism  as  a  political  movement  owes 
more  to  Lassalle  than  to  any  other  man.  The 
best  edition  of  Lassalle's  works  is  that  of  Bern- 
stein,  Ferdinand  Lattatles  Reden  und  Sohriften 
(3  vols.,  Berlin,  1892-83),  which  includes  a 
biography.  A  new  edition  of  bis  Getammttcerke 
is  by  Blum,  vols,  i-xiv.  Several  volumes  of 
Lassalle's  letters  have  been  published:  to  Hans 
von  Billow,  1862-64  {Dresden,  1885);  to  Karl 
Rodbertus  (Berlin,  1878);  to  Georg  Herwegh 
(Zttrioh,  1896);  to  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich 
Engel  (Stuttgart,  1902). 

Bibliography.  Aaberg,  Ferdinand  Lastalte 
(Leipzig,  1888);  Sly,  French  and  German  Bo- 
eiatism  (New  York,  1883)  ;  Bernstein,  Lasaalle 
aa  a  Social  Reformer  (London,  1893);  Kohut, 
Ferdinand  Lasaalle  (Leipzig,  1899);  Brandes, 
Ferdinand  Lassalle  (London,  1911);  Hermann 
Oneken,  "Lassalle,"  in  PoUtiker  und  'Nationalo- 
konomen,  vol.  ii  (2d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1911).  con- 
taining a  bibliography;  Karl  Trautwcin,  Veber 
Ferdinand  Lassalle  und  tein  Verkaltnis  zur 
Fiehteschen  SozialphHoaophie  (Jena,  1013),  con- 
taining a  bibliography. 

LASSAB,  lasUr,  Oskab  (1849-1007).  A 
German  dermatologist.  Bom  at  Hamburg,  he 
studied  at  Heidelberg,  G<}ttingen,  Strassburg, 
and  Berlin,  where  he  established  a  private  clini- 
cal hospital  for  the  treatment  of  ^in  diseases. 
In  1893  be  was  appointed  professor  of  derma- 
tology at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  became 
known  for  his  investigations  of  parasitic  dlS' 
eases  of  the  hair,  was  one  of  the  first  to  use 
Roentgen  rays  to  examine  cancerous  growths, 
and  was  successful  in  the  symptomatic  treat- 
ment of  skin  diseases.  He  promoted  also  the 
regulation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  public 
baths.  His  extensive  collection  of  pathological 
plaster  casts  was  bequeathed  to  the  Kaiserin 
Friedrich  Haus,  Berlin.  After  1893  he  waa 
editor  of  the  Dermatologiscke  Zeitschrift. 

LASSBEBO,  l&sOierK,  Joseph,  Babox  (1770- 
1B65).  A  German  antiquary,  bom  at  Donau- 
eschingen.  In  1817  he  gave  up  the  office  of  Privy 
Councilor  to  the  Prince  of  Filrstonberg,  which 
he  had  held  since  1806,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  older  German  literature.  At  the 
castle  of  Meersburg,  on  Lake  Constance,  he 
collected  a  valuable  library,  after  his  death  in- 
corporated in  the  librai^  at  his  birthplace. 
His  collection  of  manuscripts  is  famed  aa  con- 
tainii^r  one  of  the  three  most  important  codices 
of  the  Nibelungenlied.  Lassberg  edited,  imder 
the  name  Meister  Sepp  von  ^pishuaen,  Ei» 
aeh5n  und  anmutig  Gedicht,  der  Littotcer 
(1826),  Sigenot  (1830),  Eggenlied  (1832),  Ein 
schon  alt  Lied  von  Grave  Friz  von  Zaire 
(1842),  and  the  collection  called  Liedersaal 
(4  vols.,  1820-25).  Consult  Franz  PfeifTer 
(ed.),  Briefwechsel  snoischen  Lassberg  und  Vh- 
land  (Vienna,  1870). 

LACrSEIX,  WnajAM  (1790-1880).  An  Eng- 
lish astronomer,  bom  at  Bolton,  Lancadiire. 
He  had  very  little  opportunity  for  schoolin|[, 
and  it  was  during  his  mercantile  apprenticeship 
at  Liverpool  that  he  made  his  own  telescopes, 
and  afterward  he  built  a  private  observatory 
near  that  city.  He  not  only  built  and  mounted 
refiecting  telescopes  equatorially,  which  were 
the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  used,  but  invented  an 
excellent  method  of  polishing  the  specula.  With 
a  2-foot  reflector  of  his  own  construction  he  dis- 
covered the  satellite  of  N^tune  in  1847,  and  two 
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new  satellitea  of  UranuB  in  1861.  He  also  de- 
tected Hyperion,  the  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn, 
almost  BimnltaneouBly  with  Bond  in  1848.  Id 
1861  he  mounted  equatorially  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope at  Valletta  on  the  islaiid  of  l^lta  and 
remained  there  four  years  observing  and  describ- 
ing new  nebiilK!  and  perfecting  xne  results  of 
many  of  iiis  first  observations.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1S65  and  established  an  observatory 
near  Maidenhead,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  served  as  president  of  tiie  B<g«l 
Astronomical  Society  in  1870-72, 

ULSSEN,  las'sen,  CliBiaTUH  (1800-76).  An 
eminent  Norwegian  Orientalist.  He  was  bom 
at  Bergen,  Norway,  studied  at  Christiania  and 
afterward  (1822)  at  Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  and 
assisted  Schlegel  in  the  publication  of  the  Rama- 
yana  and  Bitopade^a.  He  was  also  associated 
with  Eugene  Bumouf  in  the  production  of  the 
Essai  aur  le  Pali  (1826).  In  1830  he  became 
extraordinary,  and  in  1840  full,  professor  of 
ancient  Indian  languages  and  literature  at 
Bonn.  In  1870  he  gave  a  lairae  part  of  bis 
library  to  the  University  of  Christiania.  He 
died  at  Bonn.  Lassen  edited  many  Sanskrit 
works  and  published  several  very  important 
works,  the  chief  of  which  are:  Die  altpergiachett 
Keiiinsehriften  (1836);  Vollatdndige  Zusam- 
menstellung  alter  hia  1845  bekanni  gemachten 
altpertischen  Keiiinsehriften  mit  Erklarung, 
embodying  Westorgaard's  investigations  (1846)  ; 
Beitrage  zur  Gesckichte  der  grieehiac\en  und 
indo-soythiachen  KSiUge  «i*  Bactrien,  Kabul  und 
Indicn  (1838) ;  Ingtitutionet  LingucB  PracritictB 
(1837);  Gitagovinda  Jayadevce  (1836);  Antho- 
logia  Sanscritica  (1838;  new  ed.  by  Gildemeis- 
tcr,  1866  and  1868) ;  Indieahe  Attertumskunde, 
his  principal  work,  a  monumental  critical  his- 
tory of  Indian  civilization  (1847-61 ;  2d  ed. 
of  vols,  i  and  ii,  1867-74).  Consult  Allgemeine 
Deutsche  Biographie,  vol.  xvii  (ZiCipzig,  1883), 
and  Norsk  Forfatter-Lemkon,  vol.  iii  (Ohris- 
tiania,  1892). 

LASSEN,  Eduabd  (1830-1004).  A  German 
composer,  born  at  Copenhagen.  His  parents 
moved  to  Brussels  when  he  was  but  an  infant, 
and  at  10  years  of  age  he  was  registered  as  a 
student  in  the  conservatory  of  that  city,  win- 
ning all  the  important  prises  as  well  as  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  He  became  court  music 
director  at  Weimar  in  1868,  and  through  the 
influence  of  Liszt  was  enabled  to  give  his  opera 
hamdgraf  Ludtngs  Brautfahrt  (lw7).  He  was 
court  kapellm^ster  at  Weimar  from  1861  to 
ISes,  during  whidi  time  he  successfully  pro- 
duced Wagner's  Tristan  vmd  Itolde  (1874),  be- 
sides the  following  operas  of  his  own:  Frauen- 
loh  (1860);  Le  captif  (1865);  and  a  ballet, 
Diana.  He  also  wrote  music  to  (Edipm  in 
Kolonus  (1874),  to  Fausi  (1876),  to  Pandora, 
to  Hebbel's  Nibehmgent  and  very  many  popular 
songs.   

IiASSEK  PEAK.  A  Tolcanic  peak  in  nortb- 
em  California  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Cas- 
cade Bange,  about  135  miles  north  of  Sacra- 
mento ( Map :  California,  D  2}.  Its  ancient 
lavas  reach  the  Sacramento  valley  on  the  south 
and  on  the  northeast  join  the  great  Colum- 
bia lava  beds.  While  indications  of  voicanic 
energy  have  been  displayed  in  the  numerous 
hot  springs  and  boiling  mud  lakes  near  the 
base,  Lasaen  itself  bas  been  quiescent  until 
1014,  when  eruptions  and  outtnirsts  of  steam 
began  and  actively  increased,  inflietii^  little 
damage. 
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LASSEBBB,  l&'sftr',  Paul  Joseph  Henbi  db 
MoiTZlE-  (1828-1900).  A  French  writer  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  born  at  Carlux.  He  studied 
law  at  Paris  until  1851  and  in  that  year  wrot^ 
in  favor  of  the  coup  d'etat,  L'Opinion  et  le  coup 
d'etat.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  Poland,  trav- 
eled to  Rome  in  her  behalf,  and  helped  gain  tbe 
Pope's  condemnation  of  the  massacres  of  War- 
saw. A  few  years  later  he  made  himself  famous 
by  his  attack  on  Renan's  Vie  de  JSsus;  by  his 
claim  that  he  had  been  healed  at  Lourdes,  his 
consequent  literary  activity  in  favor  of  the  pil- 
grimaees  thither,  and  his  quarrels  with  Zola 
over  tne  question ;  and  by  his  translation  of  tbe 
Gospels,  'Which,  under  the  title  of  Saints  Evan- 
giles  (1887),  was  first  highly  praised  by  the 
Vatican,  but  later  put  on  the  Index  Expurga- 
toriuB.  His  great  successes  were  Notre-Dame 
de  Lourdes  (1863),  which  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  Ehiropeon  languages,  and  Les 
^pitodes  miraouleux  de  Lauras  (1863).  In 
Ei^flisfa  these  are  to  be  bad  as  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  and  Hittory  of  the  Miraculous  Sanc- 
tuary of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Loaserre  wrote 
also  De  la  r4forme  et  de  Porganiaation  nonnale 
du  guff  rage  mtiversel  (1878). 

LAS'SO  (Portug.  loco,  Sp.  laso,  snare,  from 
Lat.  laqueus,  snare,  probably  from  lacere,  to 
allure).  A  rope  of  braided  rawhide,  braided 
linen,  or  twisted  hemp,  with  a  running  noose 
at  one  end.  The  noose  is  usually  protected  by 
running  through  a  brass  or  rawhide  ring  called 
a  hmdo.  Tbe  length  of  tbe  lasso  varies  with 
the  locality;  working  In  corrals  and  steep 
brush-clad  mountains  ropes  as  short  as  40  feet 
are  used,  while  in  open  and  level  country  a 
length  of  JOO  feet  is  occasionally  found.  It 
is  throvrn,  mostly  from  horseback,  with  a  whirl 
which  takes  the  expanded  noose  over  the  horns' 
or  legs  of  the  animal  to  be  captured.  It  was 
in  use  in  South  America  and  Mexico  before 
tbeir  discovery  tbe  laniards  and  is  still 
used  for  catcning  wild  horses  on  the  Pampas. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  outfit  of  the  Ameri- 
can cowboys,  many  of  whom  become  astonish- 
ingly ^[pert  in  ita  use.  This  was  most  con- 
clusivdy  demonstrated  in  1910.  when  Col. 
Charles  J.  Jones  ("Buffalo"  Jones),  an  Ameri- 
can plainsman,  Marshall  I^ovelesa  and  Ambrose 
Means,  American  cowboys,  went  to  Africa  and 
actually  "roped."  not  only  the.  fleetest  of  the 
wild  animal^  but  some  of  tbe  most  dangerous, 
including  a  rbinoceroe  and  a  lioness.  Consult 
Soull,  Lassoing'  WHd  Animals  in  Africa  (New 
Yoiic  1011). 

Zi^iSO,  l&s'sd,  Oblando  nt  (Oblandus  Las- 
sns)  (1532-94).  A  celebrated  composer,  born 
at  Mons  in  Hainault.  After  having  been  a 
choir  Imy  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Mons, 
he  was  taken,  as  a  prot^  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Sicily,  to  Sicily  and  Milan,  where  he  remained 
till  about  1S60.  In  16S5  we  find  bim  at  Ant- 
werp; in  10S7  be  went  to  Munich  on  the  invi- 
tation of  Duke  Albert  V  of  Bavaria,  and,  after 
being  identified  with  the  court  chapel,  became 
in  1563  the  maestro  di  cappella.  This  post 
he  retained  till  his  death.  Lasao  was  the  fore- 
runner of  Palestrina.  At  first  he  wrote  madri- 
gals and  songs  in  the  style  of  Marenzio  and 
Vieentlno,  but  he  soon  devoted  his  attention 
to  sacred  oompositions,  and  it  is  upon  these 
that  bis  reputation  rests.  Although  he  wrote 
in  the  strict  contrapuntal  and  imitative  style 
of  hie  predecessors,  he  led  his  voices  in  such  a 
vajr  M  to  obtain  masstve  barmorie  effeda.i 
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His  best  work,  the  Penitential  Ptalmt  of  David 
(republished  in  modem  notation  by  Delm, 
1838),  compares  favorably  with  the  v<Hrks  of 
hia  greater  contemporary,  and  his  influence  on 
church  mueic  of  his  day  was  acarcely  leas  than 
Palestrina'B.  Without  exception  he  is  the  moat 
fertile  composer  known  in  the  history  of  music, 
the  number  of  his  works  exceeding  2000.  In 
1804  Breitkopf  and  HOrtel  began  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works  (under  Uie  editorship  of 
F.  X.  Haberl  and  A.  Sandberger)  in  60  yolumea, 
of  which  ao  far  20  have  appeared.  Consult 
Adolf  Sandberger,  Beitr&ge  zur  Geachichte  der 
baierisohen  Bofkapelle  unter  O.  di  Laaao  (3 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1894),  and  Jules  Decl^ve,  Roland 
de  LaaauB,  ea  vie  et  sea  ceuvrea  (Mons,  1894). 

L'ASSOMFTION,  l&'sdN'sydN'.  A  town  and 
the  capita]  of  L'Assomption  Co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  Canada'  XorUiem  Railway,  22  miles 
north  1^  east  (direct)  of  Montreal  (Map:  Que- 
bec, G  6).  It  is  the  scat  of  L'Assomption  Col- 
lege and  has  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  and 
a  hospital.  Its  industrial  establidiments  in- 
elude  three  molding  factories,  a  foundry,  a  cigar 
factory,  a  tobacco  factory,  two  carriage  and  four 
butter  factories.  Kative  wine  is  also  made. 
Pop.,  1901,  1605;  1911,  1747. 

ItASSON,  lll'B6n,  Adolf  (1832-  ).  A 
German  metaphysician,  bom  at  Altstrdltz, 
Mecklenburg.  He  studied  in  Berlin,  where  he 
was  made  philosophical  docent  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  1877  and  honorary  professor  in  1897. 
He  also  became  chairman  of  the  Philosophical 
Society.  The  more  important  of  his  writings 
include :  Baco  von  Verulams  unssenaohaftlicke 
Principim  (1860);  Johann  Qottlieh  Fiehte  im 
Verhaitnis  zu  Kirche  utid  Stoat  (1863) ;  Meis- 
ter  Eokhart  der  Myatiker  (1868);  Dae  Kul- 
turideal  und  der  Krieg  (1868);  Prinotp  und 
ZvJeunft  dee  V6lkerreohU  (1871);  Oiordaito 
Bruno  (1872);  Syntem  der  Bechtephiloeophie 
(1882);  Das  Gedachtnis  (1894);  Der  LHb 
(1898)  ;  Ariatoteliache  Metaphyaik  (1907) ; 
Aristoteliache  nikomachiache  Ethik  (10()9). 

ItASSTTS,  Ik'sitaf,  Jean  Baptibte  Antoikb 
(1807-57).  A  French  architect  and  archseolo- 
giat,  born  in  Paris.  He  entered  the  Eoole  dea 
Beaux-Arts  in  1828  and  was  a  pupil  of  Lebas 
and  Labronste.  He  was  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  religious  edifices  on  the  Seine,  and  in 
1840  he  and  Viollet-le-Duc  were  associated  with 
Duban  in  the  restoration  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
which  was  not  entirely  completed  until  1856. 
In  1842  Laasus  and  Viollet-le-Duc  were  in- 
trusted with  the  restoration  of  Notre  Dame. 
This  work  was  interrupted  by  the  restoration 
of  Saint-Germain  I'Auxerrois  and  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  Chartres  and  Le  Mans,  and  the  building 
of  the  parish  chnrch  at  Bdleville.  He  prepared 
the  Album  de  ViUard  de  Hotmeoowrt  for  publi- 
cation (1858),  and  illustrated  the  elaborate 
Monographie  de  la  cath^drale  de  Chartrea 
(1843)  prepared  by  Didron  and  Amaury  Duval 
for  the  government.  He  contributed  largely  to 
the  Annalea  archiologiquea.  Lassus  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  nineteenth-century  Gothic  re- 
vival in  France. 

ijLS^irS,  OsLAnnus.  A  Dutch  compose:. 
See  Lasbo,  Obundo  di. 

LAST  DATS  OF  POHFBH,  Tbb.  A  novel 
by  Bulwer  (1834).  The  story  is  laid  immedi- 
ately before  and  during  the  deetniotion  of  Pom- 
peii (79  A.D.). 

LAST  JUDGMENT,  THE.  A  favorite  sub- 
ject with  painters  of  religions  subjects,  repre- 


senting the  «>i8ode  described  in  Matt.  xrr. 
31  et  seq.  Christ  is  depicted,  surrounded  by 
the  Apostles,  prophets,  and  other  holy  person- 
ages, as  the  supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  s^ia- 
ratin^  the  blessed  from  the  damned.  The  epi- 
sode IS  usually  accompanied  by  representations 
of  heaven  and  hell.  The  Last  Judgment  waa 
a  favorite  theme  with  medieval  painters;  the 
most  celebrated  examples  by  them  are  Giotto's 
fresco  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  Padua,  Andrea 
Orcagna's  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence, 
and  the  very  large  and  celebrated  mural  paint- 
ing in  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa,  formerly  as- 
cribed to  Orcagna,  but  now  to  a  follower  of  the 
Lorenzetti.  The  subject  was  painted  frequently 
in  the  Renaissance,  the  most  celebrated  examples 
being  the  altarpiece  by  Fra  Angelico  in  the 
Florence  Academy,  the  frescoes  by  Luca  Slgno- 
relli  in  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  the  paint- 
ing by  Michelanf^o  in  the  Sistine  Chapd,  the 
most  celArated  of  aU  and  the  laigest  fresco  in 
the  world  (for  description,  see  MicHELANOBUt), 
and  the  canvas  by  Tintoretto  in  Santa  Maria 
deir  Orto.  Among  the  Flemings  it  was  repre- 
sented by  Rogier  van  der  Weyden  in  the  Hospi- 
tal of  Beaune,  France,  and  several  times  by 
Rubena,  the  best  example  being  in  the  Munich 
Academy.  The  most  celebrated  modern  paint- 
ing of  the  Last  Ju^ment  is  the  large  fresco 
by  Peter  von  Cornelius  in  the  Ludw^fskirche, 
Munich. 

LAST  HAN.  A  title  used  of  Charles  I  of 
England  by  the  Parliamentary  party,  intended 
to  signify  that  he  was  the  last  King  that  Eng- 
land should  have.  Charles  II  was  called  the 
Son  of  the  Last  Man. 

LASTHAN,  l&st'm&n,  Pieteb  (1583-1633). 
A  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Amster- 
dam. He  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  and  a 
pupil  of  Gerrit  Pieteras  8ive!lI^;h  in  Ameter- 
dam.  From  about  1004  to  1607  he  was  in 
Italy,  where  he  deyeloped  under  the  influenoe 
of  Corr^gio  and  was  associated  with  Elshnmer, 
Thoman,  and  Pinas.  Afterward  he  practiced  at 
Amsterdam,  painting  both  religious  and  por- 
trait subjects.  His  paintings  recall  the  work 
of  Elsheimer  (q.v.),  but  his  chief  claim  to  fame 
consists  in  his  having  been  the  teacher  of  Rem- 
brandt, in  whose  early  works  his  influence  may 
be  seen.  The  great  poet  Joost  van  Vbndel  wrote 
several  verses  on  a  portrait  of  Thomas  de  Kct- 
ser  (q.v.)  painted  by  Lastman.  There  are  old 
engravings  of  many  of  his  pi^intings.  Consult 
Kurt  Freise,  Pieter  Lattman,  sei*  Leben  und 
seine  Kunat  (Leipzig,  1911). 

LAST  OF  THE  BARONS,  The.  A  novd 
by  Bulwer  (1843).  The  hero  is  Richard  Nev- 
ille, Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  acoie  is  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

LAST  OF  TEE  MOHICAHS,  md-h&lcaaz. 
Thk.  a  novel  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper 
(1826).  One  of  the  so-called  Leatheratoekiug 
Talea.   

LAST  OF  THE  B0MAN3.  A  name  used 
of  Brutus,  Cassius,  AStius,  and  Cola  di  RienzL 
In  modem  times  the  title  has  been  applied  also 
to  CoDgreve,  Horace  Walpole,  and  others. 

LAST  OF  THE  TBXB0HEa.  A  title  used 
of  Cola  di  Rienzi  (q^.).  His  brief  term  of 
office  is  the  subject  of  Bcdwer's  novel  Atensi,  ike 
Last  of  the  Tribwnee. 

LAST  OF  THE  TB01TBAD0TXBS.  A  title 
given  to  the  Gascon  poet  Jacques  Jaranin. 

LAST  BOSE  OF  SUMMEA,  The.  One  of 
the  most  familiar  of  the  songs,  written,  liy 
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Thomas  Moore  for  his  Irtth  Melodies.  The  air 
was  clianged  from  an  old  melo^i  "The  Groves 
of  Blarney." 

LAST  SIGH  OF  THE  UOOB,  The  (Sp.  El 
ultimo  suapiro  del  Moro).  The  name  given  to 
a  sandy  hillock  near  Granada,  Spain,  On  it 
Boabdil  is  said  to  have  taken  his  last  view  of 
the  Alhambra  on  Jan.  2,  1402,  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  city  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

LAST  SITFPEB^  The.  See  Lobd's  Sufpeb 
in  Abt,  The. 

LA'SUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aoffos)  {c.516  b.c.). 
A  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Hermione  in  Argolto, 
who  lived  at  Athens  during  the  reign  of  Hip- 
parchus.  He  developed  the  dithyrambus  (q.v.). 
He  composed  also  a  treatise  (the  first)  on  the 
theory  of  music.  He  ia  reputed  to  have  had 
Pindar  as  his  pupil.  The  few  fragments  of  his 
poems  are  given  by  Ber{^,  Poetm  Lyrioi  Orted, 
lU  (4th  ed.,  Ldpaig,  1887). 

ZtAS  VEGAS,  Us  Tfi'^pSiB.  A  town  and  the 
county  seat  of  San  Miguel  Co.,  N.  Mex.,  132  miles 
east  of  Albuquerque,  on  the  Gallinas,  a  branch 
of  the  Pecos  River,  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  (Slap:  New  Mexico, 
D  3).  It  includes  the  city  of  Las  V^s,  incor- 
porated under  the  name  East  Las  Vegas  in 
1888  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1893.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  New  Mexico  Normal  University  and 
the  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum,  and  (Kmtains  a 
Carnegie  library,  and  St.  Aiithony's  Sanatorium. 
Las  Vegas  is  an  important  wool  market  and  the 
commercial  centre  for  the  adjacent  country, 
which  is  interested  principally  in  farming  and 
stock  raising.  Its  industrial  establishments  in- 
clude railroad  machine  shops,  wool-scouring 
mills,  flour  mills,  carriage  and  wagon  shops, 
planing  mills,  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  tie- 
preserving  works,  lumber  and  brick  yards, 
can<^  and  cigar  factories,  a  brewery,  etc  Six 
miles  distant  is  the  famous  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs,  a  popular  health  resort,  8766  fe^  above 
sea  level,  noted  for  its  fine  scenery  and  clear 
and  equable  climate,  as  well  as  for  its  medicinal 
springs,  which  number  some  40,  with  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  76*'  to  140'*  F.  Fop.  (of  the 
town),  1900.  2787;  1910,  3179;  (of  the  city), 
1910.  3756. 

LASZLO  DE  LOKBO,  lasiA  dS  l6in^, 
Philip  Alexius  (i860-  ).  A  Hungarian 
portrait  painter.  He  was  bom  in  Budapert 
and  studied  under  Lotz  at  the  Budapest  Acad- 
emy and  afterward  in  Munich  under  Liesen- 
Mayer  and  in  Paris  under  Lefebvre  and  Ben- 
jamin Constant.  His  earliest  works  are  genre 
paintings,  such  as  "In  the  HofbrSu  House" 
and  the  "Old  Woman  Telling  F^ry  Tales" 
(1891).  In  1892  he  turned  to  portraiture,  in 
which  branch  he  manifested  a  power  of  charac- 
terization, sense  of  style,  and  surenesa  of  brush- 
work  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
modern  portraitists.  His  most  celebrated  sit- 
ters included  Prince  Hohenlohe-Schillingsflirst 
(1899),  Pope  Leo  XIII  (1900),  Jan  Kubelik 
(1904),  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1908),  Princess 
Victoria  Luise  (1908),  Emperor  William  II 
uid  Empress  Auguste  Victoria  ( 1909 ) ,  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain  (1910),  Lord  Roberts 
(1911).  The  artist's  portrait  of  himself  is  in 
the  UfBzi,  Florence.  Among  his  diarming  por- 
traits of  children  are  "Miss  Olive  Trouton" 
(1910)  and  the  artist's  two  sons  (1910).  Laszlo 
received  gold  medals  at  Munich,  DUsseldorf, 
Vienna,  St.  Louis,  Paris,  and  Venice.  Among 
many  marks  of  distinction  he  received  that  of 


ennoblement  in  1912  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  After  1907  he  resided  in  England. 

ItATACVNGA,  l&'t&-kS9n'g&.  The  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Ledn,  Ecuador  (Map:  Braxil). 
It  is  situated  on  a  plateau  0000  feet  above 
the  sea  and  between  the  two  nei^boring  vol- 
canoes of  Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi.  The  re- 
gion is  volcanic,  and  the  city  has  several  times 
been  destroyed  by  earthquakes;  nevertheless,  it 
has  been  rebuilt  and  is  now  one  of  the  hand- 
somest towns  in  the  country,  with  fine  public 
buildings  and  churches  and  a  national  college. 
It  is  on  the  railway  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito, 
S6  miles  from  the  latter.  The  chief  export  ia 
saltpetre,  and  it  has  some  trade  in  fabrics, 
ceramics,  hides,  and  alcohol.  Near  the  city  are 
a  number  of  ptmiice-stone  quarries.  It  was, 
however,  an  important  place  before  the  conquest 
and  contained  a  palace  of  the  Incas  which  still 
exists.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1634.   Pop.  (est.),  12,000,  largely  Indians. 

LA  TAILLE,  \k  tl'y',  Jean  de  (c.1540- 
c.1607 ) .  A  French  dramatist,  born  at  Bondaroy. 
He  studied  law  at  Orl^ns  and  fought  under 
Henry  IV  in  his  numerous  wars.  In  his  writ- 
ing he  imitated  the  ancients  in  the  manner  of 
Jodelle  and  produced  tragedies,  such  as  Baiil  le 
furietuB  (1672),  and  comedies,  such  as  Lee  oori- 
vaux  (1674),  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  natural  diaJogue.  He  also  wrote 
Elegies,  chanaong,  aonnets  (1674).  His  works 
were  edited  by  De  Naulde  (1878-82).— Hla 
brother,  Jacques  de  la.  Tauxe  (1642-62), 
wrote  La  mort  d'Alexandre  (1673)  and  La  fitort 
de  Daire  (1574),  tragedies. 

LATAKTA,  Ifi'tA-kg'i.  A  seaport  of  Syria, 
in  the  Vilayet  of  Beirut,  opposite  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  75  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Tripoli  (Map:  Turkey,  in  Asia,  C  3).  It  is 
poorly  built,  but  has  some  Roman  antiquities, 
notably;  a  triumphal  arcb,  generally  assigned  to 
SeptimiuB  Sevems.  In  ancient  Umes  it  was 
called  Laodicea  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  a 
flourishing  port  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  Crusaders.  The  commercial  importance  of 
the  place  now  depends  chiefly  on  the  famous 
Latakia  tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  the  vicinity 
and  exported  to  Egypt  and  England.  The  har- 
bor is  small  and  shallow,  and  steamers  usually 
anchor  in  the  roadstead ;  there  is  a  lively  export 
trade  in  tobacco,  silk,  sponges,  and  eggs.  La- 
takia is  the  seat  of  an  American  mission.  Pop., 
according  to  latest  estimates,  25,000,  moeUy 
Mohammedans. 

LATEAU,  Ift'ty,  LouiSB  (1850-83).  A  Bel- 
gian visionary,  bora  at  Bois  d'Haine.  After  en- 
tering the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
ahe  had  a  vision  of  Christ  and  was  thereafter 
thought  to  be  stigmatized  with  wounds  which 
bled  each  Friday  (1868).  Some  of  the  CatboHe 
clergy  urged  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  girl's  home  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  A  Belgian  pathologist  diagnosed 
her  disease  as  stigmatic  neuropathy.  When 
Bishop  Dumont,  of  Toumay,  who  had  seen  in 
her  case  a  miracle  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
church,  was  deposed,  she  sided  with  him  and  left 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  Ctmsult  Au- 
gust Bohling,  Louiae  Lateau,  die  SUgmatifirte 
von  Boi9  d'Baine  (Paderborn,  1874),  and  Warlo- 
mont.  Rapport  midical  (Brussels,  1875). 

LATEEN'  SAIL  (Fr.  latine,  Latin,  from 
Lat.  Latinua,  Latin;  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
use  of  this  sail  in  the  Mediterranean).  A  large 
triangular  sail,  common  in  the  Mediterranean. . 
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Tlie  upper  edge  is  fastened  to  tfae  lateen  jard, 
a  long  tapering  spar  which  is  held  at  an  angle 
of  about  45'  with  the  deck  by  means  of  a  short 
mast  crossing  it  at  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the 
way  up  from  the  lower  or  forward  end. 

LATENCY.    See  Hebeditt. 

LA  TtNE  {Ik  t&n)  PEBIOD.  The  name 
applied  to  the  second  early  Iron  age  in  Europe, 
the  first  being  called  Hallstattian.  It  lasted 
from  the  seventh  century  until  the  first  century 
B.C.  in  France,  Bohemia,  and  Ehig^and,  but  in 
Scandinavia  it  was  prolonged  until  the  tenth 
century  a.d.    See  NEOLmuc  Pkriod. 

LATENT  PAtTLT,  or  Defect.  A  defect  in 
an  article  which  is  not  discoverable  upon  ordi- 
nary inspection.  In  general,  the  vendor  of  a 
chattel  is  under  a  duty  to  disclose  to  the  buyer 
latent,  but  not  patent,  defecta  in  the  article  sold. 
A  gratuitous'  lender  may  be  legally  liable  in 
damages  for  an  injury  sustained  by  the  borrower 
through  a  latent  and  undisclosed  defect  in  tfae 
borrowed  article.    He  is  not  bound,  however,  to 

Sut  the  thing  into  a  safe  condition  for  use,  nor 
ocs  he  impliedly  undertake  or  warrant  that  it 
is  fit  for  use.  One  who  liires  an  article  to  an- 
other, howe\-er,  does  iropHMly  engage  that  it 
is  free  from  all  latent  faults  whicli  reasonable 
care  and  skill  could  detect  or  guard  against.  A 
caterer  is  held  to  a  similar  engagement  as  to 
the  vbolesomenesa  of  the  food  he  supplies  to 
guests.  For  the  discussion  of  this  topic  in  some 
of  its  important  connections,  sec  Caveat  Ehp- 
TOB;  Carries,  Comuon;  Mabteb  and  Sebvant; 

Negliqence.   

LATEITT  HEAT.  See  Heat. 
LAT^KAN,  Church  and  Palace.  The 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  the  first  in 
dignity  of  the  Roman  churches,  styled  in  Roman 
usage  "the  mother  and  head  of  all  the  churches 
of  the  city  and  of  the  world."  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  palace  of  Plautiua  Lateranus,  confis- 
cated by  Nero  and  later  an  Imperial  residence. 
Tlie  puJace  was  given  by  Constantine  to  Pope 
Melehiades  in  312,  and  the  first  basilica  built 
here  by  Pope  Sylvester  I  in  .324,  of  which  a  few 
fragments  still  remain.  This  was  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake  in  894;  the  second  church, 
dedicated  now  to  St.  John  Baptist,  was  burned 
in  1308;  and  the  third  met  a  similar  fate  in 
1360.  The  fourth  restoration  was  made  by 
Urban  V  (1362-70).  Throu^  all  these  recon- 
structions the  original  basilican  form  of  the 
building  was  measurably  preserved;  but  the  edi- 
fice has  since  been  largely  modernized  with  un- 
happy effect.  Especially  destructive  of  its  pris- 
tine beauty  and  dignity  was  the  reconstruction 
by  Borromini  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  vul- 
gar baroque  style ;  but  the  east  front  by  Galilei 
(1734)  is  a  highly  impressive  work.  The  sol- 
emn entrance  of  the  Pope  into  olBce  is  cele- 
brated by  his  taking  possession  of  this  church; 
at  St.  Peter's  he  is  Pope,  but  here  Bishop  of 
Home.  Over  the  portico  is  the  balcony  from 
which,  before  1870,  the  pontiffs  gave  their  sol- 
emn benediction  urbi  et  orbt.  Five  councils  re- 
garded as  ecumenical  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  have  been  held  here  (see  Lateban  Coun- 
cils ) ;  and  it  is  here  that  tradition  places  the 
first  meeting  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic 
Incorporated  in  the  group  formed  by  the  church 
and  palace  is  the  Lateran  baptistery,  believed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Constantine.  The  Lat- 
eran Palace  was  the  habitual  residence  of  the 
popes  from  the  fourth  century  until  the  migra- 
tion to  Avignon;  after  their  return  they  re- 


moved to  the  Vatican.  The  ancient  building  was 
destroyed  by  Sixtua  V,  the  only  remnanto  are 
the  private  chapel  of  the  popes,  and  one  end  of 
their  dining  ball,  known  as  the  Triclinium,  in 
the  building  behind  which,  attached  to  a  Pas- 
aionist  convent,  is  the  Svala  Santa  (holy  stair- 
case), supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Pilate's 
palace  at  Jerusalem,  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  Rome  Inr  St.  Helena.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  feet  of  Christ  touched  it  ascend  it  only  on 
their  knees,  and  the  28  stone  steps  arc  covered 
by  a  wooden  casing.  The  ancient  chapel  above 
it,  where  no  one  but  the  Pope  is  permitt«l  to 
say  mass,  contains  a  portrait  of  Christ  reputed 
to  have  been  begun  by  St.  Luke  and  finished  by 
an  angel,  whence  it  is  known  as  the  Acheiro- 
poieton,  or  picture  made  without  hands.  The 
modern  Palace  of  the  Lateran,  built  by  Domenico 
Fontana  (c.l580)  for  Sixtns  V,  and  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Italian  gorernment,  contains 
two  extremely  valuable  museums — the  iluseo 
profano,  of  objects  of  pagan  antiquity,  and  the 
Museo  Chriatiano,  a  museum  of  Christian  archic- 
ology,  due  principally  to  Pius  IX.  Consult 
C.  J.  K.  Bunsen,  Die  Baailikcn  dcs  chriailichen 
Roma  (Munich,  1843);  Dc  Fleury,  La  I.cUran 
au  moyen  dge  (Paris,  1877);  R.  A.  Lanciani. 
Pagan  and  Christian  Some  (Boston,  1803):  A. 
J.  C.  Hare,  Walka  in  Rome  (London,  1913). 

LATERAN  COUNCILS.  The  councils  held 
in  the  Lateran  Basilica  at  Rome.  (See  Lateran, 
CnuBOH  AND  Palace.)  The  first  one  of  im- 
portance was  called  by  Martin  I  in  649  to  con- 
demn those  who  denied  that  there  were  two  wills 
in  Christ,  the  divine  and  the  human.  (See 
MoKOTHEunsM. )  It  was  attended  by  more 
than  100  bishops  of  Italy,  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  Africa.  The  numerous  refomiing  synods  of 
the  eleventh  century  were  usually  held  in  the 
Lateran,  since  it  was  thm  the  residence  of  the 
popes.  That  of  1050,  under  Nicholas  II,  is  im- 
portant  for  its  decisions  on  clerical  celibacy 
and  papal  elections.  Thoee  of  1105,  1112,  and 
1116  dealt  with  the  question  of  investiture 
(q.v.),  as  did  the  Council  of  1123,  known  among 
Roman  Catholics  as  .the  First  Lateran  Councu 
in  the  list  of  those  which  tliey  account  ecumeni- 
caL  (See  Council.)  It  was  called  by  Calixtus 
II,  was  attended  by  more  than  300  bishops,  and 
eonflnned  the  articles  of  tfae  Concordat  of 
Worms,  an  ajgrecment  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope.  The  Second  Lateran  Council  in  this 
classification  was  held  by  Innocent  II  in  11^9 
and  was  composed  of  over  1000  bishops.  It- 
provided  for  the  healing  of  the  schism  caused 
by  the  Antipope  Anaclctus  II  and  ccmdemned  the 
innovations  of  the  Petrobrusians  and  Arnold  of 
Bresoia.  The  third,  held  by  Alraander  III  in 
1170  after  the  ctmdusion  of  peace  with  Fred- 
erick BarbaroBsa,  rwulated  papal  elections  (re- 
quiring two-thirds  of  the  electors  for  validi^), 
settled  the  qualifications  for  the  episcopate,  and 
passed  a  number  of  disciplinary  canons.  The 
fourth,  convened  by  Innocent  III  in  1213,  known 
as  "the  General  Council  of  Lateran"  or  '*the 
Great  Council,"  strongly  supported  the  Crusades, 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  the  Catbari  aiid 
Waldenses,  giving  ecclesiastical  sanction  tor 
the  first  time  to  the  expression  "transubstantia- 
tion"  as  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  CSirisfs 

Eresence  in  the  Eucharist,  required  every  mem- 
er  of  the  Church  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
discretion  to  approach  the  sacrament  of  penance 
at  least  once  a  year,  forbade  clandestine  mar- 
riages, and  passed  many  other  important  dU- 
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oiplinarv  canonB.  The  fifth,  opened  by  Julius 
II  in  1512,  and  closed  by  Leo  X  in  1617,  dealt 
with  the  achism  growing  out  of  the  Council  of 
Piaa,  provided  for  resistance  to  the  Turks,  and 
replaced  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  a  concordat 
with  France.  In  1725  the  Pope  called  the  bishopa 
directly  dependent  on  Rome  to  the  Lateran  to 
consult  re^rding  the  suppression  of  JanseniBin 
(q.T.)  and  the  confirmation  of  the  bull  "Uni- 
genitus,"  Consult  K.  J.  voo  Hefele,  Conci/ien- 
Sfetchichte  (9  vols.,  Freiburg.  1835-90). 

LAT'EBES  COCrri,  COCTXLES,  CBUO)!. 
The  ancient  Boman  names  for  various  kinds  of 
bricks.  Consult  Smith,  A  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  vol.  ii  (3d  ed.,  London, 
1890),  and  Middleton,  The  Remains  of  Ancient 
Some  {2  vols.,  ib..  1892).    See  BUCK. 

LAT'EBITE  (from  UA.  later,  brick,  tile). 
The  name  given  to  a  superficial  deposit  or  soil 
which  covers  wide  areas  in  tropical  lands,  espe- 
cially in  the  Sudan,  Sahara  D^rt,  Brazil,  and 
India.  It  is  a  loose,  porous,  reddish,  or  yellow- 
ish  mass,  composed  largely  of  a  claylike  sub- 
stance and  iron  o?:ides,  the  latter  determining 
tlie  color.  The  clayoy  material  consists  partly 
of  hydrargyllite,  the  hydrate  of  aluminium. 
Laterite  is  formed  by  tlie  decomposition  of 
various  rocks,  especially  fddspatbic  ones  like 
granite,  under  tropical  climates;  in  the  process 
of  decomposition  tlie  more  soluble  constituentfl, 
represented  by  the  alkalies  and  alkali  earths, 
are  removed  and  the  aluminium  and  iron  re- 
main behind  to  form  new  compounds.  When 
freshly  quarried,  laterite  is  soft,  but  hardens  on 
exposure  to  a  rather  firm  rock. 

IiA'TEZ  (Lat.,  juice).  The  milky  or  colored 
juice  which  is  found  in  special  cells  or  tubes  in 
plants,  conftnod  to  certain  families  of  the  angio> 
sperms,  viz.,  the  Papaveraeese,  Asclepiadacece, 
Apooynacete,  Euphorbiacete,  Urticacecc,  Lobeli- 
aeea,  Campanulac«a>,  Cichoriacete,  Aroidete,  and 
MunaccdB.  The  first  eight  families  belong  to  the 
dicotyledons,  and  the  last  two  to  the  monocoty- 
ledons. Other  monocots  contain  mucilage  ves- 
sels, which  agree  in  many  features  witli  the 
latex  vessels;  the  contents,  however,  lack  the 
milky  appearance  and  are  slimy.  In  most  plants 
the  latex  is  whitish  or  cream  color;  in  the  blood- 
root,  however,  it  is  of  a  deep  orange  red  and  In 
some  other  members  of  the  poppy  family  of  a 
lemon  yellow.  It  is  a  watery  fluid,  containing 
many  difTerent  substances  in  solution,  and  a 
considerable  number  in  the  form  of  minute  drop- 
lets or  in  the  solid  state,  merely  suspended  in 
water.  The  latter  fact  gives  to  it  somewhat  the 
character  of  an  emulsion  and  probably  promotes 
turgor  (q.v.)  of  the  latex  tubes.  That  they  are 
highly  turgid  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  a 
plant  containing  latex  is  wounded  the  juice  ex- 
udes promptly  and  in  considerable  amount.  The 
dissolved  substances  are  (1)  salts,  especially 
those  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  varying  much 
in  relative  amount  and  character  in  difl'erent 
species;  (2)  sugars,  gums,  and  other  carbohy- 
drates; (3)  proteids;  (4)  tannins,  alkaloiiu, 
enzymes,  and  various  waste  products.  The  sub- 
stances held  in  suspension  are  ( 1 )  minute  gran- 
ules of  gums,  resins,  and  caoutchouc,  (2)  oils, 
and  (3)  tannins,  .the  two  latter  in  the  form  of 
fluid  droplets.  Other  substances,  such  as  starch 
grains,  proteid  grains  and  crystals,  oil  drops, 
etc.,  are  embedded  in  the  protoplasm  with  which 
each  tube  is  lined.    (Sec  below.) 

The  latex  vessels  are  of  two  distinct  kinds, 
(1)   articulated  and  (2)  nonarticulated.  The 


articulated  tubes  arise  from  the  early  fusion  of 
rows  of  cells  1^  the  partial  or  complete  absorp- 
tion of  their  end  walls.  A  row  of  cells  extend- 
ing sidewise  may  fuse  with  the  main  line  and 
so  form  side  branches;  or,  outgrowths  may  arise 
from  the  main  tube,  penetrate  between  the  adja- 
ooit  cells,  and  finally  fuse  with  a  neighboring 


FlO.  1.     ABTICULATID  LATEX  VBMKL0  FROM  TBI  nWtl  OF 

I.ACTDC4. 

tube.  Tlie  articulated  latex  vessels,  therefore, 
are  distinguished  not  only  by  their  irregular  out- 
line, in  which  the  mode  of  origin  may  be  traced, 
but  also  by  the  numerous  branches  connecting 
with  one  another  and  so  forming  a  network 
(Fig.  1).  The  nonarticulated  vesuels  arise  id 
the  very  young  embryo  through  the  differentia- 
tion of  meristem  tissue.  The  cells  destined  for 
late.K  tubes  elongate,  grow,  and  branch  as  fast 
as  the  neighboring  tissue  grows,  and  push  their 
way  almost  independently  among  the  adjacent 


Fio.  2.   HOK  tmcuLixwa  latex  veuela. 
LoD^tadiiul  seetion  of  th«  cortex  of  Euphorbia  miniftra. 

young  cells.  While  they  branch  abundantly,  the 
branches  do  not  join  others  and  form  a  network 
as  the  articulated  tubes  do.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  their  smooth  contour,  often  thick 
walls,  and  the  absence  of  anastomosing  brandies 
(Fig.  2).  The  latex  vessels  extend  through  the 
whole  body  of  t^e  plant,  standing  in  slose  relo- 
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iion  to  the  nutritive  tissue  of  the  leaves  on  the 
one  hand  (Fig.  3)  and  the  growing  regions  on 
the  other.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  stem  they 
are  most  abundant  in  the  cortex  and  the  phloem. 
They  may  be  considered  as  a  special  form  of 
eonaueting  tissue  by  means  of  which  the  Tariotu 


Fio.  3.  ■HsiHos  or  latcz  vnssu  m  tbb  uavzb  or  two 

a.  Euphorbia  myrtinitt*;  b,  B.  bMandulowa,  Id  a  ths 
liitax  Tcaael  ia  ■bown  toncthwias;  in  0  it  is  seen  in  seetion. 
The  ihwled  ealli  are  tbo  pabaada  pannohyma,  which  makes 
food. 

foods  contained  in  the  latex  are  readily  difltrib- 
uted  from  regions  of  manufacture  or  storage  to 
the  r^ona  of  use.  When  rich  in  food  aub- 
BtancM,  the  latex  is  very  opaque,  becoming  more 
translucent  as  the  food  dimioishea.  These  varia- 
tions in  the  food  content  of  the  latex  are  found 
to  be  parallel  with  the  nutritive  necessities  of 
the  plant.  The  latex  tubes  are  lined  with  a 
delicate  layer  of  protoplasm,  in  which  are  em- 
bedded the  various  special  organs,  nuclei  of  pe- 
culiar form,  starch  formers  (leucoplasts^  <]>v.)a 
etc.  The  latex  itself  lies  within  this  protoplas- 
mic body,  occupying  the  same  position  as  the 
cell  sap  in  an  ordinary  cell.  The  latex  there- 
fore may  be  looked  upon  as  corresponding  to  the 
cell  sap  which  is  present  in  every  active  cell, 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  abundance 
and  nature  of  the  dissolved  and  suspended  ma- 
terials. Econoniically  the  most  important  sub- 
stance in  the  latex  is  caoutchouc,  which  after 
manufacture  constitutes  the  rubber  of  commerce. 
See  CoNnucnoN;  Rubber. 

LATH.    See  Laths  and  Lathwood. 

LATHAM,  John  (1740-1837).  An  English 
ornithologist,  bom  at  Eltham,  Kent.  He  stud- 
ied anatomy  in  London  under  Hunter  and  until 
1796  practiced  medicine  at  Dartford.  He  then 
settled  at  Romsey,  Hampshire,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  study  of  nature.  In  1788 
he  bad  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society.  Esppcially  interested  in  orni- 
thology, he  made  a  fine  collection  of  birds  and 
published  A  General  Synopaia  of  Birds  (3  vols., 
1781-85)  and  A  General  History  of  Birds  (11 
vols.,  1821-28),  finished  when  he  was  88  years 
old.  For  this  latter  important  work  he 
himself  designed,  etched,  and  colored  the 
illustrations. 

IiATBAM,  RoBEBT  GoBDon  (1812-88).  An 
English  philologist  and  ethnologist,  bom  at 
BillingboTough,  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambrid^  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D., 
but,  having  made  a  tour  in  Dwmark  and  Nor- 


way, he  was  ted  to  direct  his  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  Scandinavian  languages.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  professor  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don. His  chief  works  are:  Engliah  Language 
(1841);  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of 
Mankind  (London,  1850);  Ethnology  of  this 
British  Colonies;  Man  and  his  Migrations  (ib., 
1851);  Descriptive  Ethnology  (1859);  The 
Tfationalities  of  Europe  (1863);  Outlines  of 
General  or  Developmental  Philology  ( 1878) ; 
Russian  and  Turk  from  a  Geographical,  Bthno- 
logical,  and  Historical  Point  of  View  (1878). 
LATHE,  IftTH.    See  BlETAL-WoBKino  Ma* 

CHINEBY;  WOOOWOBKIWO  MACHINEBT. 

LATHE,  or  LATH  (AS.  lap,  Uh,  district; 
possibly  connected  with  Dan.  loegd,  levying  dis- 
trict, situation,  and  with  AS.  licgan,  Goth.  ligaHf 
OHG.  ligen,  Ger.  liegen,  OChurch  Slav,  lezhatif 
to  lie,  Lat.  lectus,  Gk.  Mxot,  lechos,  couch). 
Formerly  a  part  or  a  division  of  a  county  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  consisting  of  several  hundreds. 
At  present  it  consists  of  four  or  five  hundreds 
and  is  confined  to  the  County  of  Kent.  Formerly 
there  was  a  lathe  reeve,  or  wliff,  in  each  lathe. 
The  same  number  of  hundreds  which  constitute 
the  lathes  of  Kent  are  called  the  rapes  of  Sussex. 
In  Ireland  the  lathe  is  intermediate  between  the 
tithing  and  the  hundred. 

LATHOH  HOUSE.  An  historic  mansion  in 
Lancashire,  England,  some  13  miles  northeast 
of  Liverpool.  In  the  era  of  the  Plantagenets 
the  place  gave  its  name  to  the  proprietor,  Rob- 
ert Fitzhenry  (E!arl  of  Lathom).  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III  it  passed  with  the  heiress  Isabel 
into  the  family  of  the  Stanleys,  who  owned  it 
for  about  three  centuries.  At  that  time  it  was 
a  mansion  strongly  fortified  by  a  moat,  pali- 
sades, and  a  wall  with  nine  towers.  In  1644 
Charlotte,  Countess  of  Derby,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Earl,  defended  it  heroically  for  four 
months  against  a  Parliamentary  army  under 
Fairfax.  Later,  however,  it  was  taken  and 
destrojred.  The  present  house,  erected  about 
1750,  is  a  large  fine  building,  in  the  Italian 
style  of  archited:ure,  furnished  witii  a  colonnade 
of  Ionic  pillars,  and  the  park  belonging  to  it 
is  4  miles  in  circuit.  Consult  Draper,  The 
House  of  Stanley  (Ormskirk,  1864),  and,  for 
a  journal  of  the  si^  In  1644,  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son, Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchmson 
(London,  1846) . 

LATHBOF,  Francis  (1849-1909 ) .  An 
American  daocntive  and  portrait  painter.  Ha 
was  bom  at  sea  near  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
studied  under  Farrer  in  New  York,  then  at  the 
Dresden  Academy.  Later  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Madox  Brown  and  Bume  Jones  in  London  and 
he  also  studied  the  technique  of  stained  glasses 
in  William  Morris's  school.  The  influence  of 
these  Pre-Raphaelite  teachers  is  visible  in  all 
Lathrop's  work.  On  his  return  to  America  in 
1873  he  devoted  himself  to  portraiture,  to 
stained  glasses,  and  especially  to  decorative 
painting.  He  assisted  La  Farge  in  the  decora- 
tion of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  the  chancel  of 
which  he  designed.  Other  good  examples  of 
his  decorative  works  are  the  mural  paintings 
"Moses  with  the  Tablets  of  the  Law,"  in  Bow- 
doin  College  chapel;  "Apollo,"  over  the  pro- 
scenium of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  New 
York;  "The  Light  of  the  World."  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, New  York;  designs  for  a  marUe 
mosaic,  "Widows  and  Orphans,"  in  the  old 
Equitable  Building,  New  York.   His  bcst-knowH 
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BtRioed  glasses  are  the  Marqiiand  Memorial 
window  in  Princeton  College  chapel  and  the 
chancel  window  of  Bethesda  Ghurcn,  Saratofi;a, 
N.  Y.,  for  which  he  received  a  gold  medal 
at  Philadelphia  in  1889.  Lathrop  also  illus- 
trated artistic  publlcatioaa  like  Clarence  Cook's 
Houae  Beautiful.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  where  some 
of  his  early  portraits,  including  those  of  Ross 
and  Thomas  Wlnant,  were  exhibited.  In  190d 
he  was  elected  associate  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design. 

IiATHBOP,  Geoboe  Pabsons  (1861-98). 
An  American  journalist  and  poet,  bom  at  Oahu, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Aug.  25,  1861.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  New  York  and  Dresden  (1867-70),  re- 
turned thence  to  New  York,  b^an,  but  soon 
abandoned,  the  study  of  law,  went  to  England, 
there  married  (1871)  R<Me,  second  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  (See  Lathbop,  Rose 
Hawthorne.)  He  was  from  1875  to  1877  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  then  till 
1879  editor  of  ,the  Boston  Courier,  and  after- 
ward resided  in  Concord  and  New  York,  He 
founded  the  American  Copyright  League  (1883). 
His  writings  include;  Roae  and  Roof  Tree 
(1875),  poems;  Study  of  Hawthorne  (187A); 
Afterglow  (1876),  a  novel;  A  Masque  of  Poett 
(1877);  an  edition  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
Works  (1883),  with  a  biography;  An  Echo  of 
Passion  (1882) ;  In  the  Dietanoe  (1882) ;  Span- 
ish Vistas  (1883) ;  History  of  the  Union  League 
in  Philadelphia  (1883);  Neteport  (1884);  Oold 
of  Pleasure  (1892);  Dreams  and  Days  (1892), 
verses;  and  other  works  of  minor  significance. 
With  his  wife  he  published  AnnoJir  of  George- 
town Convent  and  A  Story  of  Courage  (1804). 

IiATHBOF,  John  (T-1653).  An  American 
Congregational  clergyman,  whose  name  is  also 
spelled  Lothrop,  Lothropp,  and  Laythrop.  He 
was  bom  in  England,  studied  at  Oxford,  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  rector  of  a  church  at  Eger- 
ton,  Kent,  until  about  1624,  when  he  succeeded 
Henry  Jacob  as  pastor  of  the  first  Independent 
or  Congregational  church  in  England.  This 
London  congregation  was  much  harried  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  Lathrop's  wife  died 
while  he  was  imprisoned  (1632-34),  and,  hav- 
ing lost  a  part  of  his  church  through  a  schism 
on  the  question  of  baptism,  in  1634  he  removed 
to  Massachusetta,  becoming  first  pastor  at 
Scituate  and  in  1639  at  Barnstable.  One  of  the 
authorities  for  Prince's  history  of  New  England 
is  "an  original  register,  wrote  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lothrop,"  which  contains  a  record  of  the  affairs 
of  these  two  towns, 

ItATHBOP,  John  Hibau  (1709-1866).  An 
American  educator,  bom  at  Sherbume,  N.  Y. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1819,  was  tutor  there 
from  1822  to  1826,  and  then  entered  the  legal 
l)rofeesion,  but  after  six  years  left  it  and  be- 
came a  teacher  first  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  then  at 
Oardiner,  Me.  He  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  from  1829  to 
1833,  and  of  law,  histo^,  and  economics  from 
1835  to  1840,  at  Hamilton  Collwe,  and  was 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri  from 
1840  until  1840,  after  which  he  was  succes- 
sively chancellor  of  the  Univerait^  of  Wiscon- 
sin, president  of  Indiana  University,  professor 
of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, and  again  president  of  the  last-named 
institution  from  1865  until  his  death. 

liATHAOP,  Julia  Clifford  (1858-  ). 
An  American  social  worker.    She  was  bom  at 


Rockford,  111.,  studied  at  Rockford  College,  and 
graduated  from  Vassar  College  in  1880.  She 
made  special  studies  in  the  care  of  the  insane, 
in  the  better  education  of  children,  and  in 
juvenile  laws,  spending  much  of  her  time  at 
Hull  House,  Chicago,  after  1899,  and  making 
special  investigations  in  foreign  countries.  Ex- 
cept for  four  years  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities  from  1893 
to  1900.  For  a  time  she  was  president  of  the 
Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  and  vice 
president  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy  and  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association.  She  became  the  first  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment oi  Labor,  provided  for  hy  law  in  1912. 
She  is  author  of  The  Children's  Bureau  (1912). 

IiATHBOF,  Rose  Hawthobne  (1851-1826). 
An  American  poet  and  philanthropist,  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  She  was  bom  at 
Lenox,  Mass.,  lived  in  England  and  Portugal 
(1853-60),  and  studied  art  at  Dresden  and  in 
London,  where  she  married  George  Parsons 
liathrop  (q.v.)  in  1871.  She  wrote  many  stories 
and  sketches;  a  volume  of  poems.  Along  the 
Shore  (1888) ;  and  Memories  of  Hawthorne, 
with  her  husband  (1807).  In  1806  she  estab- 
lished in  New  York  City  St.  Rose's  Free  Home 
for  Cancer,  and  soon  after,  with  the  title  of 
Mother  Mary  Alphonsa,  she  became  head  of  a 
Dominican  community  of  the  Third  Order  and 
director  of  a  charitable  home  in  that  city. 

LATHBOP,  Williau  Lanobon  (1850- 
).  An  American  landscape  painter,  bom 
in  Warren,  111.  Practically  self-taught  in  his 
art,  his  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York  ("The  Meadows");  the 
Carn^e  Institute,  Pittsburgh  ("Abandoned 
Quarry");  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Bufl'alo; 
Minneapolis  Art  Museum  ("Clouds  and  Hills") ; 
National  Museum  of  Art,  Washington  ("Three 
Trees") ;  and  elsewhere.  He  was  elected  to  the 
National  Academy  in  1907  and  won  numerous 
medals  and  prizes.  His  landscapes  are  char- 
acteriud  by  refreshing  sincerity  of  conception 
united  to  a  vigorous  and  able  technique. 

LATHS  AND  LATHWOOD  (AS.  hstt, 
OHO.  latta,  Get.  Latte,  lath,  thin  plate;  con- 
nected with  MHO.  laden,  lade,  board,  and  with 
Ir.  slat,  Bret,  laz,  rod,  Welsh,  lldth,  rod ) . 
Laths  are  thin  and  narrow  strips  of  wood  (usu- 
ally 4  feet  long,  1%  inches  wide,  and  ^  inch 
thick),  made  either  by  splitting  lathwood,  which 
is  the  Norway  spruce  fir  (Pinus  abies),  or  by 
sawing  them  from  the  shorter  lengths  of  the 
lilmber.  Laths  are  nailed  to  the  stods  or  fur- 
ring strips  of  walls  and  to  the  rafters  of  ceil- 
ings; they  are  placed  slightly  apart  to  receive 
.the  plaster,  which,  by  being  pressed  into  the 
intervals  between  the  laths,  is  retained,  and 
when  dry  is  held  securely  on  the  wall.  Slaters' 
laths  are  longer  strips  of  wood  nailed  on  to  the 
framework  of  the  roof  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining the  slates  or  tiles,  which  are  fastened 
to  the  laths  by  nails.  "Metallic  lath"  and 
'^re  lath"  are  modem  American  inventions, 
now  widely  used  in  place  of  wooden  laths  in 
fireproof  construction  (q.v.).  The  first  is  made 
in  various  forms  from  sheets  of  steel,  perforated 
in  various  ways,  as  in  "expanded  metal"  lath- 
.ing;  the  second  is  a  species  of  netting  of  gal- 
vanized steel  wire. 

I^TBTBISU,  Ifith'I-rlz'm.    See  Lcpinosis. 

IiATHrrBITS  (Nco-Lat.,  from  Ok.  AA$vpat, 
sort  of  pulse).   A  genua  of  plants  of  the  fami^ 
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L^puninoeee.  The  leaves  of  many  speciea  are 
furnished  with  tendrils  and  are  pinnate,  but 
often  with  only  one  pair  of  leaoets.  Some 
species  have  the  leaves  reduced  to  tendrils,  the 
enlarged  stipules  performing  the  usual  functions 
of  the  leaves.  The  species  are  numerous,  annual 
and  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  temperate  coun- 
tries in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  moun- 
tains of  tropical  Africa  and  South  America- 
Few  are  American;  several  of  the  European 
species  have  been  introduced  in  cultivation  and 
have  escaped  and  become  estabrished;  some  ore 


LATH  tuva. 


natives  of  Great  Britain;  some  have  very  beau- 
tiful flowers  of  considerable  size,  on  account 
of  which  they  find  a  place  in  flower  gardens,  as 
Lathyrus  latifolius  and  Lathyrua  sylvestris,  the 
latter  a  native  of  England  and  the  former  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  both  perennials  and  known 
by  the  name  of  everlasting  pea.  The  sweet  pea 
{Lathyrva  odoratua),  a  native  of  the  East,  one 
of  the  bciit-known  ornaments  of  our  flower  gar- 
dens, is  a  hardy  annual,  esteemed  not  only  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  but  of  their 
deligh^ul  fragrance.  The  most  common  British 
species  is  the  meadow  votchling  [Lathyrua  pra- 
tensis),  with  bright  yellow  flowers.  Lathyrua 
aativua,  the  chickling  vetch  or  lentil  of, Spain,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  flowers 
generally  of  a  bright  blue  color  and  winged  pods, 
is  cultivated  in  India,  and  in  Germany,  France, 
and  other  countries  for  its  seeds,  the  flour  of 
which,  however,  is  mixed  with  other  flour  rather' 
than  used  alone,  on  account  of  narcotic  prin- 
ciples which  it  possesses,  and  which  caused  its 
cultivation  for  food  to  be  interdicted  in  Wttrt- 
tciuberg  in  1671.  The  seeds  of  Lathyrua  cicera, 
although  sometimes  used  by  the  country  people 
of  France,  are  even  more  dangerous.  Those  of 
Lathyrua  aphaca,  a  species  sometimes  found 
on  gravelly  soils  in  England,  possess  similar 
qualities  when  ripe,  but  in  an  unripe  state  are 
wholesome.  They  are  eaten  with  the  pods  which 
contain  them.  Lathyrua  tuheroaus,  a  native 
of  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe  but  nof 
of  Great  Britain,  ia  cultivated  on  the  Continent 
for  its  small,  starchy  tubers,  which  are  some- 
times called  Dutch  mice;  in  Germany  they  are 


known  as  earthnuts.  The  herbage  of  the  plant 
is  relished  by  cattle.  In  Alaska  and  elsewhere 
the  unripe  seeds  of  the  beach  pea  {Lathyrtu 
marititnua)  are  eaten  as  a  T^;etable.  Lathyrua 
aylvestria  Kagneri  has  been  extensively  exploited 
as  a  fodder  plant  in  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  resistant  to  drought 
when  once  established  and  yields  abundant  green 
forage  of  a  nutritious  character. 
LATICIF^SOUS  TISSUS.     Latex.  See 

IllSTOLOGT;  J^ATEX. 

LAIVIICEK,  HUQH  (0.1400-1555).  One  of 
tile  most  distinguished  of  the  English  reformers. ' 
He  was  born  at  Thurcaston  in  Leicestershire. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  became 
attached  to  the  new  learning  and  divinity 
which  had  begun  to  establish  Uiemselves  there. 
He  soon  became  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  re- 
formed doctrines  and  in  consequence  was  em- 
broiled in  many  controversies.  The  dispute 
about  Henry  VIII's  marriage  with  Catliarine  of 
Aragon  broiwht  Latimer  more  into  notice.  He 
was  one  of  the  divines  appointed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  to  examine  as  to  its  lawful- 
ness, and  he  declared  on  the  King's  side.  This 
secured  Henry's  favor,  and  he  was  appointed  one 
of  his  chaplains  and  received  a  living  in  Wilt- 
shire (1531).  In  1536  he  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  at  the  opening  of  Convocation 
on  June  9,  1536,  he  preached  two  very  powerful 
and  impressive  sermons,  urging  the  necessity  of 
reform.  After  a  while  the  work  of  reform  rather 
retrograded  than  advanced,  and  Latimer  found 
himself  with  his  bold  opinions  in  little  favor  at 
court.  He  retired  to  his  diocese  and  labored 
there  in  a  continual  round  of  "teaching,  preach- 
ing, exhorting,  writing,  correcting,  and  reform- 
ing, either  as  Iiis  ability  would  sen'e  or  the 
time  would  bear."  This  was  his  true  function. 
He  was  an  eminently  practical  reformer.  To- 
wards the  close  of  Henry's  reign,  and  when  the 
reactionary  party,  headed  by  Gardiner  and  Bon- 
ner, was  in  the  ascendant,  Latimer  resigned  his 
bishopric  (1539)  and  till  1546  lived  in  great 
privacy.  He  was  looked  upon  with  jealousy  and 
closely  watched,  and  Anally,  on  coming  up  to 
London  for  medical  advice,  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council  and  cast  into  the  Tower. 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI,  the  next  year, 
he  was  released  and  again  appeared  in  public. 
He  declined,  however,  to  resume  his  episcopal 
functions,  although  his  old  biidiopric  was  ofl'ered 
to  him.  He  devoted  himself  to  preaching  and 
practical  works  of  benevolence.  After  the  death 
of  Edward  and  the  accession  of  Mary  ( 1553)  he 
and  other  reformers  were  arrested  in  their 
career  of  activity.  Latimer  was  put  in  prison, 
and  examined  at  Oxford  in  1554.  After  bis 
examination  he  was  transferred  to  the  common 
jail  there,  where  he  lay  for  more  than  a  Tear, 
feeble,  sidtly,  and  worn  out  with  his  hardships. 
On  Sept.  30,  1566,  he  was  summoned  before 
certain  eommissioners  appointed  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  him  and  Ridley,  and  after  trial,  on 
October  I,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned.  He 
suffered  along  with  Ridley,  opposite  Balliol 
College,  on  Oct.  16,  1555.  Tlie  account  of  his 
trial  and  execution  is  in  Foxe's  Book  of  Hartyra. 
His  Remains  and  Sermona  were  issued  bv  the 
Parker  Society  ( 2  vols.,  Oxford,  1844*-45 ) . 
Consult  his  biography  by  R.  Deinaus  (London. 
1869;  new  ed.,  1881),  and  by  K.  M.  and  A.  J. 
Carlyle  (ib.,  1899). 

LATIMER,  Jaues  Elijah  (1826-85).  An 
American  Methodist  Episcqial  clergyman  and 
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educator,  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Graduating . 
from  Weslqran  University  in  1848,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  in  Newbury  (vt.) 
Seminary  for  one  year,  professor  of  Latin 
and  geology  in  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  for  two  years,  and  from  1864  to 
1867  principal  of  the  Fort  Plain  (N.  Y.)  Semi- 
nary. In  1868  he  served  as  a  professor  in 
Klmira  Female  College,  in  the  same  year  enter- 
ing the  ministry  in  the  East  Genesee  conference 
of  his  church.  He  visited  Europe  In  1868  to 
study  methods  of  instruction.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  professor  of  historical  theology  in  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Theology;  eight  years 
later  he  became  dean  of  the  facuify,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  systematic  theology^ 
which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

LATIN  AHEBICA.    A  name  given  to  those 

Portions  of  America  which  are  inhabited  chiefly 
y  races  of  Latin  stock,  thus  including  Mexico, 
Central  America,  South  America,  and  parts  of 
the  West  Indies. 
LATI'NA  VZ'A.  See  Latin  Wat. 
LATIN  GROSS.  A  cross  with  the  lower 
limb  considerably  longer  than  the  other  three,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Greek  cross,  which  has 
the  four  arms  equal. 

LATIN  EMPIBE.  The  name  ffven  to  fhe 
Empire  established  by  the  Crusaders,  in  1204, 
after  their  capture  of  Constantinople.  It  came 
to  an  end  In  1261.  See  ftrzAnnns  Eunsx; 
Cbdsade. 

LATIN  OATE  (Lat.  Porta  Latina).  A  for- 
mer gate  in  the  Aurelian  Wall  of  Rome,  throurfi 
which  the  Latin  Way  <q.T.)  left  the  dty.  It 
was  closed  in  1820,  but  has  reoent^  been  (^ened 
again. 

LATI'NI.  An  Italic  race,  already  settled  in 
prehistoric  times  in  the  broad  plains  south  of 
the  Tiber,  between  the  sea  and  the  Apeoninea. 
Their  origin  is  obscure.  The  Latin  language 
(g.T.)  is  most  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
Faliseans  (see  pALBan)  north  of  the  Tiber,  and 
more  remotely  to  those  of  the  Oscans,  Um- 
brians,  and  Sabelliana.  Their  territory,  called 
Latium,  originally  extended  not  far  south  of 
the  Alban  hills,  but  was  carried,  under  Rome's 
dominion,  as  far  as  the  river  Liris  (now  G&rig- 
liano),  where  Campania  adjoined.  In  very 
early  times  the  Latini  were  subdued  by  the 
Etmacans,  as  the  names  of  many  Latin  tovrae, 
e.g.,  TusGulum,  show.  At  the  traditional  land- 
ing of  jEneaa  in  Italy,  we  find  the  Latini  (typi- 
fl^  by  the  fabulous  King  Latlnus,  <j.v.)  settled 
in  independent  towns.  At  a  later  time  we  find 
Alba  Longa  as  the  head  of  a  loose  confederacy 
of  30  Latin  towns,  with  their  common  sanc- 
tuary of  Jupiter  Latiaris  (see  JiTprrEB)  on 
the  Alban  Mount.  Rome  was  lotted  upon  as 
«  oolony  of  Alba  Longa,  but  early  became  the 
ruler  of  all  Latium.  in  the  Letm  War  (340- 
338  B.C.)  the  Latins  were  allied  with  the  0am- 
panians  against  the  Romans,  but  on  the  defeat 
of  the  former  the  Latin  confederacy  was  dis- 
solved, and  its  parts  were  gradually  absorbed 
in  the  Roman  stock.  For  a  statement  of  the 
results  of  some  researches  into  their  origin, 
consult  DuiT,  A  Literary  Hiatory  of  Rome  CLon- 
don,  1900). 

LATINI,  Ift-tCnfi,  BltniTETTO  (c.1220h!.I296). 
An  Italian  writer,  bom  at  Florence.  He  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  the  Quelphs  and  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Alfonso  X  of  Castile  in 
1260.  The  Guelphs  were  defeated  at  Monta- 
perti  during  his  absence,  and  be  had  therefore 


to  keep  out  of  Tuscany.  He  may  have  spent 
the  next  six  or  seven  years  in  France,  but  at 
any  rate  he  was  back  In  Tuscany  again  by  1269, 
holding  office  under  Charles  of  Anjou.  Occupy- 
ing in  turn  various  offices,  he  attained  in  1287 
the  high  rank  of  prior.  Dante's  indebtedness 
to  his  work  and  affectionate  esteem  for  him  as 
a  scholar  transpire  in  Inferno,  xv.  Before  his 
sojourn  in  France  he  had  already  written  some- 
thing; during  that  period  he  composed  the  poera 
in  Italian  heptasyllables  which  is  now  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Tesoretto,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Italian  translation  of  his  Tr^aor. 
The  Tesoretto  is  the  earliest  Italian  example 
of  the  allegorical  and  didactic  poem  so  impor- 
tant in  old  French  literature  and  there  best 
represented  by  the  Roman  de  la  rose.  It  is 
incomplete  and  may  have  been  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  encycloptedic  Livres  dou 
tresor.  This  prose  work,  a  compendium  of 
mediseval  lore,  Brunctto  put  in  French,  because 
he  esteemed  tiiis  language  more  delightful  and 
Wore  widely  known  than  Italian,  fts  subject 
matter  was  derived  from  various  Latin  and 
French  sources  {Roman  de  ia  roae,  Isidor  of 
Seville,  Bible,  etc.) ;  the  work  was  probably 
composed  between  1262  and  1266.  To  his 
friend  Rnstico  di  Pilippo  he  addressed  the. 
Favolello,  a  treatise,  in  seven- By Uabled  verse 
like  the  Teaoreito,  on  the  duties  of  friendship. 
To  Brunetto  has  also  been  attributed  a  vulgari- 
sation of  Cicero's  De  /nventiorfe.  Consult: 
Zannoni,  II  te/mretto  e  il  Favolello  di  Ser  B.  L. 
(Florence,  1824) ;  edition  of  Li  Uvres  dou  tresor 
by  Chabaille  (Paris,  1863) ;  the  editions  of  the 
Tesoretto  Gaiter  (Bologna,  1878-83)  and 
by  Wicse,  in  the  Zeituchrift  filr  romaniscke 
Pkilologie,  vol.  vii  (Halle,  1882) ;  Tho.  Sundby, 
Delia  vita  e  delle  opere  di  Brunctto  Latini, 
translated  from  the  Danish  by  Renler  (Flor- 
ence, 1884);  Marchesini,  Due  atudi  tiografici 
»u  Brunetto  Latini  (Venice,  1887);  id..  Bru- 
netto Latini  notaio  fVerona,  1800) ;  Bertont, 
II  Duecento   (Mtlano,  1890). 

LATIN  KINGDOH  OT  JERUSALEM. 
The  kingdom  established  by  the  Crusaders  in 
1099,  which  lasted  until  1187.  When,  on  July 
16,  1099,  Jerusalem  was  taken,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Christian  conquerors  to  establish 
some  permanent  rule.  Naturally  the  only  sys- 
tem at  government  well  known  to  them,  the 
feudal,  was  adopted.  The  written  code  known 
as  the  "Assize  of  Jerusalem"  (q.v.),  however, 
belongs  to  a  later  period,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
(q.v.)  was  elected  Baron  and  Defender  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Godfrey  died  in  1100  and  was 
succeeded  by  Baldwin  1,  who  took  the  title  of 
King  and  ruled  until  1118.  He  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Baldwin  11  (1118- 
31)i  who  was  followed  by  his  son-in-law,  Fulk, 
Count  of  Anjou  (1131-43).  Under  him  the 
Kingdom  reached  its  highest  development,  and 
most  of  Syria  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Meanwhile,  however,  a  strong  Moham- 
medan power  was  being  formed,  Edessa  was 
captured,  and  the  Christians  were  threatened. 
The  reign  of  Baldwin  III  (1143-62)  was 
marked  by  some  cooperation  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins,  due  to  the  marriage  of  Bald- 
win with  the  dau^ter  of  the  Emperor  Manuel. 
The  brother  and  successor  of  Baldwin  III,  Amal- 
rie  I  (1162-74),  also  married  a  Byzantine  prin- 
cess. His  son  and  successor,  Baldwin  IV 
(1174-85),  was  a  leper.  He  was  succeeded  by 
a  child,  Baldwin  V,  who  ruled  onhr^a  year. 
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The  Kingdom  was  weakened  by  an  unwise  at- 
tack upon  Egypt,  and  the  leading  nobles  were 
not  united  in  policy.  The  last  monarch  was 
Guy  of  Lusignan  (1185-87),  an  adventurer 
from  the  west  who  married  the  heireaa.  On 
July  4,  1187,  Saladin  (q.v.)  defeated  King 
Guy  at  Hattin  and  took  him  prisoner.  On 
Oct  2,  1187,  Jerusalem  fell.  After  this  Jeru- 
salem was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chrietians  for 
the  years  1229-44,  and  the  Kingdom  remained 
in  existence  nominally  until  the  fall  of  Acre 
in  1291.  The  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem  was 
inherited  by  several  royal  lines.  Consult  ROh- 
richt,  Gcachichte  dea  Kiinigreicha  Jerusalem 
(Berlin,  1808).    See  Cbusade. 

LATIN  LAKaUAGE.  The  language  of  an- 
cient Rome.  It  was  originaUy  the  vernacular 
of  the  Latin!  (q.v.),  a  small  tribe  of  central 
Italy,  occupying  the  plain  of  Latium  (q.v.), 
south  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  sea,  and  was  thus  the  language  of  the  found- 
ers of  Rome.  With  the  growth  and  the  con- 
quests of  that  city  it  spread  until  it  became 
the  almost  universal  language  of  the  Western 
civilized  world.  (ConBult  Abbott,  The  Common 
People,  of  Ancient  Rome,  first  two  papers,  New 
Vorkt  1911,  and  Budinszky,  Die  Auebreitung 
der  iat^niaehen  Spracke,  Berlin,  1881.)  Latin 
'belongs  in  its  origin  to  the  so-called  Indo-Eqror 
pean  (Indo-Germanic,  Aryan)  group  of  lan- 
guages, which  comprises,  in  Asia,  the  non-Dra- 
vidian  tongues  of  India,  Persian,  and  Arme- 
nian ;  and  in  Europe,  the  Hellenic,  Italic,  Celtic, 
Teutonic  (Germanic),  Balto-Slavonic,  and  Al- 
banian languages.  A  similarity  of  sound,  in- 
flection, and  vocabulary  shows  that  these  Un- 
gual^ are  all  descended  from  a  common  source, 
or  ureprache. 

The  Latin  language  is  not  original  in  Italy. 
A  wave  of  migration  from  the  north  in  prehis- 
toric times  brought  into  the  peninsula  the  hordes 
of  Italic  people,  who  pushm  their  way  to  the 
southward,  driving  before  them  or  assimilating 
the  earlier  inhabitants,  until  they  occupied  aU 
the  central  and  northern  regions  from  sea  to 
sea.  Of  these  Italic  invaders  there  were,  ao- 
cording  to  one  theory,  two  ethnic  and  linguis- 
tic divisions  of  quite  unequal  extent — the  Um- 
bro-Sabellians  (see  Etrubia)  and  the  Latino- 
Faliscans.  (See  FAi£Bn;  Italic  LANonAOES.) 
The  former,  with  closely  related  dialects,  oc- 
cupied in  historic  times  all  the  vast  moimtain- 
ous  country  south  of  the  Rubicon  and  east  of 
the  Tiber,  far  into  Apulia  and  Lucania — in 
fact,  all  central  Italy  except  the  narrow  coast 
plain  north  and  south  of  the  Tiber  mouth  (which 
was  held  by  the  lesser  -division  of  Latins  and 
Faliscans).  Doubtless  in  earlier  times  the  Urn- 
bro-Sabellians  had  extended  still  farther  to  the 
north  and  the  west,  whence  they  were  dislodged 
by  the  invasions,  first  of  the  Etruscans,  then 
of  the  Gauls. 

The  Umbro-Sabellian  races — Umbrians,  Vol- 
scians,  ^quians,  Sabines,  Marsi,  Hirpini,  Fren- 
tani,  Samnites,  and  others — ^>oke  a  congeries 
of  related  dialects,  of  which  relatively  little  is 
known  to-day,  and  that  entirely  from  inscrip- 
tions, place  names,  and  glosses  or  casual  ref- 
erences in  the  ancient  writers.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  were  two  main  divisions  of 
language,  the  Umbrian  and  the  Oscan ;  the 
former  was  spoken  in  the  north,  the  latter  in 
the  centre  and  the  south  of  the  region.  For 
details,  see  Italic  Languaqes. 

The   second   group   of  Italic .  dialects    ( the 


Latin- Faliscan)  was  spoken  over  a  very  limited 
area.  The  Latin  was  used  south  of  ike  Tiber, 
in  Latium  ( q.v. ) ;  the  Faliscan,  so  far  as  we 
know  now,  was  spoken  in  historical  times  only 
in  Falerii  (q.v.)  and  in  the  Ager  Faliscus,  the 
district  about  Falerii. 

But  of  all  the  members  of  the  Italic  group. 
Latin  alone,  so  far  as  ve  Ieuow,  certainly  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  literary  langiuige,  and,  ow- 
ing in  part  to  Roman  conquests,  extended  it- 
self not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  over  northeni 
Africa  and  alt  western  Europe,  where  it  still 
holds  ground,  as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  the 
Romance  languages  (q.v.).  Some  have  held, 
however,  that  there  was  an  Oscan  literature. 

Three  stages  or  states  of  development  are 
distinguishable  in  the  history  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. (For  a  slightly  different  classiflcation 
and  for  information  supplementary  to  the  pres- 
ent article,  see  Latin  Litebatdse.)  The  first 
is  anterior  to  the  beginning  of  literary  culture 
and  may  be  termed  the  archaic  stage.  This 
period  may  be  regarded  as  continuing  to  the 
time  of  Ennius  (born  239  B.C.).  Its  monuments 
consist  in  the  main  of  inscriptions;  some  iso- 
lated forms  have  been  preserved  by  the  gram- 
marians, and  a  few  characteristic  tendencies 
are  revealed  by  the  early  dramatists.  Among 
the  most  ancient  relics  are  the  quadrangular 
cippus  of  tufa,  broken,  inscribed  with  very  prim- 
itive characters  running  alternately  from  left 
to  right  and  right  to  left,  found,  in  1899  in 
the  Roman  Forum,  known  as  the  Forum  Stele, 
or  the  Lapis  RomiUi  (stone  of  Romulus) ; 
the  gold  fibula  of  Numasios,  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Preneste  (Palestrina;  see  Fibula  Pbxxbs- 
TnfA) ;  and  the  vase  inscribed  with  a  long 
"curse,"  known  as  the  Duenos  Inscription,  found 
on  the  Quirinal  Hill  in  Rome  in  1880.  (See  also 

COLUUKA     ROSTKATA ;     iNSCBIFTniNS,     Latin. ) 

Other  monuments  are  the  very  ancient  Carm»M 
Saliaria  preserved  by  Varro  ( De  Ling.  Lat.,  vii, 
26,  27),  hymns  sung  by  the  Salii  (q.v.);  the 
Carmen  Fratrum  Arvalium,  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  kings  and  engraved  on  a  bronze 
tablet  of  the  reign  of  Elagabalus,  which  was 
dug  up  in  1778  on  the  very  site  of  the  grove 
of  the  ancient  coll^  (see  Abval  BsoTHras) ; 
the  text  of  the  12  tables  (about  450  B.O.),  which 
is  known  to  us  in  quotations  only  and  even  in 
these  has  not  be^  preserved  in  its  integrity 
(see  Decemvibi;  Twelve  Tables,  Law  of 
the)  ;  and  the  Scipionum  Elogia,  or  epitaphs 
of  the  Scipios,  the  earliest  of  which  is  perhaps 
that  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  Barbatus, 
and  consul  in  259  B.a  Moat  of  these  and  many 
others  are  given  by  Wordsworth,  Fragments  and 
Specimens  of  Early  Latin  (Oxford,  1874); 
Allen,  Remnwits  of  Early  Latin  (Boston,  1880) ; 
Ritschl,  Prisc<B  Latinitatis  ^onumenta  Bpir 
graphica  (Berlin,  1862)  ;  Egbert,  Latin  /»- 
acriptione  (New  York,  1896) ;  Diehl,  Intcrip- 
tioncs  Latinw  (Bonn.  1912);  Cagnat,  Coura 
d'6pigraphie  latine  (4th  ed.,  Paris,  1014). 

Cicero  called  the  age  of  the  Scipios  the  age 
of  the  true  Latinity.  Yet  modern  scholars  hold 
that  Latin  is  full  of  loan  words  derived  not 
only  from  other  Italio  languages  and  Etruscan, 
but  also  from  Greek,  in  the  preliterary  period. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  literary  culture. 
Its  history  may  be  conveniently  traced  through 
three  distinct  periods,  viz.  the  Anteclassicsl, 
the  Classical,  and  the  Postclassical ;  of  these 
periods  the  middle  may  be  conveniently  subdi- 
vided into  the  Golden  age  and  the  Silver  sga 
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The  first  period  (240-84  B.o.)  includes  all  the 
writers  from  Livius  Andronicus  to  Lucilius  (died 
103)  and  is  rendered  conspicuous  hjr  the  names 
of  Nfevius,  PlautuB,  £nnius,  Cato,  Terentius, 
Pacuvius,  and  Attius,  whose  language  is  char- 
acterized not  only  the  frequent  use  of  archaic 
forma  and  expressions,  but  by  more  or  less 
imitation  of  Greelc  models.  The  Romans  had 
been  brou^t  by  conquest  into  elose  contact 
with  the  Greek  cities  of  aouthem  Italy  and 
Sicily,  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  Greek  litera- 
ture Iiad  become  a  subject  of  study  and  imita- 
tion. This  imitative  toadency,  however,  is  com- 
bined with  great  originality  and  vigor  in  Plau- 
tus,  and  unlimited  freedom  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression in  Lucilius. 

The  Golden  age  (84  B.C.-14  i.j>.)  is  ushered 
in,  B8  it  were,  Varro  and  Cicero  and  may  be 
said  to  come  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Livy. 
The  writings  of  Lucretius,  CBesar,  Catullus  Sal- 
lust,  Vergil,  Horace,  Propertius,  Tibnllus,  and 
Ovid  lend  lustre  to  this  interval  and  exhibit 
the  literary  language  in  its  fullest  maturity, 
its  most  perfect  stage.  The  standard  of  ^rose 
was  set  by  Cicero  and  Ceesar,  that  of  poetic  art 
by  Vergil.  To  Cicero  in  particular  the  language 
of  prose  owed  that  elaboration  and  finish  which 
liave  rendered  it  a  standard  of  perfection  in 
s^le  for  all  time  and  evoked  the  gratitude  of 
his  countiymen  towards  the  man  who  alone 
aouHig  prose  writers  had  brought  to  light  the 
utmost  capacities  of  Roman  speech.  His  dic- 
tion, even  in  his  letters,  is  an  exemplification  of 
the  true  Roman  whamtae  and  is  everywhere, 
except  in  his  letters  (see  the  next  paragraph), 
a  protest  against  the  intrusion  into  literature 
of  the  aertno  plebeiut,  the  spoken  language  of 
the  untrained  people.  But  the  changes  wroii^t 
by  VergU  are  more  marked  even  than  those 
which  Cicero  accomplished,  and  his  language 
became  the  norm  in  poetry,  departures  from 
which  were  accounted  irregularities.  Consult 
Nettleship,  Lectures  and  Eeaaya,  chap,  iv  (2d 
series,  Oxford,  189S),  and  Korden,  Die  Antike 
Kwmtproaa   (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1909).' 

Meanwhile  the  speech  of  ordinary  life  may 
be  traced  in  the  plays  of  Plautua  (q.v.),  and 
writings  of  minor  character,  such  as  tiie  ae- 
eounts  of  tbB  Africui  and  Spanish  wars  ap- 
pended to  Oosar'a  Comm^taries,  book  vlii  of 
the  D9  Beilo  Oallioo,  and  the  Bellum  Aleaan- 
drinum.  To  these  add  many  of  the  letters  of 
Cicero,  the  Sermones  of  Horace,  the  writings 
of  Vitruvius,  Pompeian  inscriptions,  and  the 
Satyrioon  of  Petronius  (q.v.),  a  work  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  examples  it  afi'ords  of 
the  sermo  ooti^amia,  the  form  of  Iditin  in  gen- 
eral use  in  the  speech  of  everyday  life.  Consult 
Tyrrell,  Ciogro  in  hU  Lettert,  Ixxii-lxxxii  (Lon- 
don, 1891),  and  Cooper,  Word  ForvMiion  in 
the  Roman  Sermo  Plebeius  (Boston,  1895). 

The  Silver  age  (17-180  A.D.)  is  marked  by 
the  gradual  disappearance  from  literature  of 
simplicity  and  directness  of  expression,  and  a 
constant  striving  after  efi'ect  by  means  of  rhe- 
torical elaboration  and  ornament.  The  Silver 
Latinity  is  most  thoroughly  represented  in  the 
writings  of  Tacitus  (q.v.).  His  style  and  dic- 
iioo  are  typical  and  present  this  stage  of  the 
language  in  the  beat  as  well  as  the  truest  light. 
Consult  Nettleship,  as  cited  above;  Krebs- 
Schmalz,  Antibarbarus  der  lateinischen  Sprache, 
i,  1-16  (7th  ed.,  Basel,  1905);  Draper,  Syntaw 
und  8til  des  Tacitus  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1882)  ; 
and  the  introductions  to  the  editions  of  the 


Dialogtu  of  Tacitus  by  Peterson  (Qxfoid,  1893) 
and  Oudeman  (Boston,  1894;  2d  ed.  in  Ger- 
man, Leipzig,  1914). 

But  the  language,  like  the  Empire  itself,  was 
on  the  decline.  The  African  Latinity  of  the 
time  of  Hadrian  (117-138  a.d.)  and  Fronto 
(q.v.)  shows  a  great  falling  off  in  refinement 
and  general  (^uaUty,  when  compared  with  the 
Spanish  Latinity  of  the  preceding  century  {the 
Latin,  e.g.,  of  Seneca  the  philosopher,  Lucan, 
Quintilian,  and  Martial,  all  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Spain).  Affected  archaisms,  weari- 
some repetitions,  and  Gnecisms  are  especially 
noticeable,  as  w^l  as  numberless  newly  created 
forms  and  extensive  drafts  on  the  plelwian  dia- 
lect, all  of  which  mark  an  extreme  departure 
from  classical  usage.  Consult  Cooper,  Word 
Formation  in  the  Roman  Sermo  Ptebeiua  (New 
York,  1895) ;  Knapp,  "Archaism  in  Aulus 
Gelliua>"  In  GUuaieiu  Studies  in  Honour  of 
Henry  Drisler,  126-141  (New  York,  1894).  In 
support  of  the  view  that  there  was  no  distinc- 
tive African  Latinity,  consult  Brock,  Studies 
in  Fronto  and  Sis  Age  (Cambridge,  1911),  and 
chap,  iii  of  the  introduction  to  Purser's  edition 
of  the  "Cupid  and  Psyche"  episode  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses of  Apuleius  (q.v.)  (London,  1910); 
on  the  other  side  consult  W.  E.  Foster,  (Studies 
in  Archaism  in  Aulvs  Oellius  (New  York, 
1912).  See  Latin  LmsBATUBE,  V,  The  Middle 
Empire. 

The  death  of  Fronto  (170  A.D.)  may  be  con- 
veniently assigned  as  the  close  of  the  classical 
period.  The  postclassical  period  is  commen- 
surate witii  the  third  and  last  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  tongue — the  stage  which  ex- 
hibits the  popular  spe^ih  (which  since  the  time 
of  Plautus  had  entered  as  an  insignificant  fac- 
tor into  literary  expression)  as  reappearing  in 
literature  and  as  developing  into  the  languages 
of  the  Romance  period.  Thus,  Uie  literary  lan- 
guage itself  was  impoverished  and  disorganized, 
for  its  approximation  to  the  vulgar  Latin  could 
no  longer  be  checked  even  by  Claudian  and 
other  poets  of  the  revival. 

This  state  of  things  was  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  influence  of  TertuUian  (q.v.)  and 
the  other  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  who 
introduced  the  barbarisms  of  the  people  into 
their  religious  writings.  The  transformation 
begun  in  the  second  century  was  completed  in 
the  fifth.  The  events  which  mainly  conduced 
to  it  were  the  transplanting  of  the  seat  of  the 
Empire  to  Constantinople  and  the  invasions  of 
the  barbarians.  In  tne  East  secular  litera- 
ture again  found  an  organ  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; in  the  West  the  Latin  language  was 
flooded  with  foreign  forma  and  idioms  uirough 
the  inroads  of  ^e  Qoths,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Longobards.  In  this  condition  it  was 
termed  the  lingua  Romana  and  distinguished 
from  the  lingua  Latina,  which  was  cultivated 
only  by  the  learned. 

From  the  lingua  Romana  sprang  the  eight  so- 
called  Romance  langiiages  (q.v.)  of  modem 
Eun^e:  Poftuguese,  Spanish,  Catalan  (in 
northeastern  Spain  and  Roussillon),  Provencal, 
French,  Italian,  Rhtetoromanic  (in  the  Tirol, 
Engadine,  etc.),  and  Rumanian  or  Wallacbian. 
As  perpetuated  by  Christianity,  the  Latin  lan- 
guage continued  to  live,  though  in  a  state  of 
deterioration,  long  after  the  total  dismember- 
ment of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  remained,  in 
fact,  for  centuries  the  ecclesiastical,  political, 
and  official  language  of  Europe. 
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General  Characteristics.  Alphabet,  pronun- 
ciation, and  vocabulary. 

Alphabet. — The  Romans  derived  their  alpba- 
1)et  via  Cunjte  (q.v.)  from  the  Greeks  of  Bouth- 
em  Italy,  who  used  the  Chalcidian,  or  Western 
Greek,  alphabet,  in  which  the  letters  differed 
in  many  respects  from  the  Ionian,  which  be- 
came later  the  common  alphabet  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  (See  AifHABBT,  the  paragraph  preced- 
ing the  Bibliography;  Greek  Languaqe,  Alpha- 
bet and  Pronunciation.)  Thus,  the  Chaleidian 
alphabet  had  the  forma  C  for  T;  ^,  D  for 
A;  S  for  A;  r  for  H;  R  for  P;  jj  for  2; 
V  for  T.  It  used  X  for  {  {Eng.  x)  ioBtead 
of  for  X  Qud  4^  for  x  (Eng.  ch,  hard)  instead 
of  for  if/,  and  had  also  the  digamma  F  and  the 
Koppa  9 ;  while  the  aspirate  was  the  full  letter 
H.  From  this  the  Romans  adopted  their  orig- 
inal alphabet  of  21  letters:  ABCDEFZHIKLMN 
OPQRSTVX.  Tliey  had  no  uae  for  the  aspirated 
consonants,  4>  —  ph,  6  =  f  A,  X  =  ch,  and  so  ac- 
cepted these  letters  only  as  numerals.  C  oc- 
cupies the  place  and  has  the  value  of  the  Greek 
gamma  (Eng.  g,  as  in  go),  while  the  correspond- 
ing voiceless  sound  is  represented  wholly  by  K. 
But  in  course  of  time  C  came  to  take  also  the  K 
sound;  and  K,  thus  becoming  superfluous,  was 
dropped  except  in  a  few  special  words  and 
names,  as  Ktuend^B^  Kaao.  The  fact  that  C  now 
represented  both  K  and  O  led  to  much  confusion, 
and  a  new  letter  was  invented  by  a  slight  modi- 
fication, so  that  C  was  left  with  the  voiceless 
sound  of  K,  and  G  was  used  for  the  voiced 
sound,  and  substituted  in  the  alphabet  for  Z, 
which  had  ceased  to  be  used.  A  reminiscence  of 
the  original  sound  of  C  as  G  is  preserved,  how- 
ever, in  the  abbreviations  C.  =  Oaiua  and  CN.  = 
Onmu.  In  transcribing  Gredc  words  into  Latin 
in  the  early  period,  V  was  used  for  Y,  and  8 
(initial)  and  SS  (medial)  for  — as  in  Burma 
=:  Pyrrhua,  aona  =  atticiaao  =  dTTiic/fw, 

It  was  only  in  the  first  century  B.c.  that  the 
Greek  letters  Y  and  Z  were  actually  introduced 
into  Latin,  for  the  better  tranalitcration  of 
Greek  names  and  words.  The  alphabet  then  had 
23  letters:  ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTVXYZ. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  (41-54  a.d.)  endeavored 
to  add  three  new  letters,  to  represent  the  con- 
sonantal V  (our  W),  the  modified  V  (os  Ger- 
man ft  with  umlaut),  and  the  sound  PS;  but 
these  had  only  an  ephemeral  existence.  Latin 
was  first  written  bouatrophedon,  i.e.,  alternately 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  as  on 
the  primitive  stele  found  in  the  Forum.  The 
f,bula  Prceneatina  and  the  Duenos  Inscription 
show  it  written  from  right  to  left;  but  later  it 
was  always  written  from  left  to  right.  On  the 
Latin  alphabet,  consult,  e.g.,  Lindsay,  The  Latin 
Language  (Oxford.  1804). 

For  phonetic  chan^  in  Latin,  consult  any 
Latin  Grammar,  e.g.,  those  of  Allen  and  Green- 
ough  (Boston,  1903);  Gildersleeve-I^odge  (ib., 
1894);  Hate  and  Buck  (ib.,  1903);  Lane  (2d 
ed..  New  York,  1903). 

Pronunciation. — In  the  modern^  teaching  of 
Latin  various  methods  of  pronunciation  have 
betni  employed,  as  the  Roman  method,  the  Con- 
tinental method,  the  English  method.  As  Latin 
has  never  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  learned  lan- 
guage, its  pronunciation  has  followed  in  general 
the  principles  governing  the  language  of  each 
country  in  which  it  is  used.  Thus,  Cicero,  as  a 
Latin  name,  would  usually  be  pronounced  in 
Germany  Taitaero,  in  Italy  Chickero,  in  Spain 
Thithero,  in  France  Bia^rOf  in  England  Siiero. 


The  Church  of  Rome  uses  a  form  of  pronnnda- 
tion  developed  from  that  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages during  the  Middle  Ages;  and  this  is 
essentially  the  same  in  all  countries,  though 
modified,  of  course,  by  the  native  language  of 
the  speaker.    This  is  the  so-called  Continental 

fironunciation.  The  English  method,  still  used 
n  England,  consists  in  pronouncing  Latin  words 
preciaely  as  if  they  were  English,  each  syllable, 
however,  being  pronounced  as  such.  Tlic  Roman 
method,  an  attempt  to  attain  to  the  real  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  is  now 
almost  universally  employed,  in  theory  at  least, 
in  the  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  the 
United  States;  within  recent  years  vigorous  ef- 
forts have  been  put  forth  to  make  it  the  stand- 
ard pronunciation  also  in  England.  The  vowels 
are  pronounced  almost  as  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages (Italian,  French,  Spanish),  i.e.,  long  and 
short  A,  I,  U,  close  E  and  O,  and  open  E  and  O. 
The  diphthongs  are  M  (like  1  in  mine).  and 
01  (as  in  aoti),  EI  (as  in  rein),  AU  (like  ou 
in  out),  EU  (sounded  separately,  with  greater 
stress  on  the  E),  UI  (a  true  diphthong,  with 
stress  on  the  first  member ) .  The  consonants  have 
their  English  sounds,  with  the  exception  that  C 
and  G  are  alwaya  hard,  as  in  can  and  go;  R  is 
trilled;  S  is  voiceless;  PH,  TH,  CH  are  reallv 
aspirated  consonants.  Compare  the  Knglisb 
"chop-AoUBc,"  "hot-Aouse,"  "blocfc-house."  Latin 
accent  was  originally  recessive  {i.e.,  on  the  first 
syllable),  as  is  shown  by  such  changes  in  un- 
accented vowels  as  cdptua,  6cceptua,  afterward 
a^c^ptua,  f&ciliua  (so  in  Plautus),  later  faoUiua; 
and  such  changes  in  composition  as  fdcio,  edn- 
faeio,  yielding  o6nficio,  later  confido.  In  the 
classical  period,  however,  the  accent  fell  always 
on  the  penult  if  the  penult  was  long;  if  the 
penult  was  short,  the  accent  fell  on  the  ante- 
penult.  Examples:  oecido,  I  kill;  dccfdo,  I  fall. 

On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  consult:  Peck, 
Latin  Pronunciation  (New  York,  1804);  Lind- 
say, The  Latin  Language  (Oxford,  1894)  ;  and 
especially  Seelmann,  Auaaprache  dea  Latein 
(Heilbronn,  1885). 

Vocabulary. — As  the  language  of  a  rude  and 
hardy  race,  slow  to  attain  culture,  Latin  was  at 
first  far  more  limited  in  vocabulary  than  Greek. 
The  latter  was  remarkably  rich  in  terminations 
that  lent  themselves  to  the  formation  at  will  of 
new  words,  especially  for  abstract  ideas;  and 
its  possibilities  for  the  forming  of  self-explain- 
ing compounds  were  boundless.  Thus,  biprep- 
ositional  compounds  are  common  in  Greek ; 
they  are  very  rare  in  Latin,  even  in  plebeian 
Latin  (consult  Munro's  Luoretiua,  vol.  ii,  10- 
17;  4th  ed.,  London,  1880).  This  power  of  mak- 
ing compounds  at  will  was  indeed  pooecescd  at 
first  by  Latin  and  was  probably  retained  in  pop- 
ular Latin,  the  Latin  of  even'day  speech;  com- 
pounds were,  however,'  largely  avoided  of  set 
purpose  by  the  writers  of  Latin  literature. 
Herein  literary  Latin  was  severely  handicapped 
as  against  Greek  or  German.  For  ^^ijuofcit 
Horace  could  or  would  find  nothing  better  than 
the  awkward  periphrasis  seri  atn^iorum  {Ber- 
monea,  i,  10,  21).  Simple  ctunpounds  like  con- 
aorSf  henetnerena  were  numerous.  Poetry  added 
many,  snob  as  ftoriger,  vHwolua,  and  the  later 
popular  speech  increased  them  considerably. 
Compare  such  expressive  words  as  mulomedicua, 
campidoctor,  domn<ediu8,  domniprcrdia.  When 
the  Romans  began  to  study  the  literature  and 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  they  felt  sadly  the 
limitations  of  their  own  languu^;  but  the 
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genius  of  a  succession  of  writers  culminating  in 
Cicero  did  much  to  overcome  the  difficulty — ' 
Greek  words  were  borrowed  in  large  numbers 
along  with  the  ideas  they  express.  (Consult, 
e.g.,  Reiley,  Studies  in  the  Philoaophical  Ter- 
minoloyy  of  Lucretius  and  Cicero,  New  York, 
190S.)  The  vocabulary  of  Greek,  however,  as 
known  to  us  now,  is  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Latin — chiefly,  however,  because  we  know  many 
Greek  dialects,  with  varying  vocabularies.  Latin 
increased  its  vocabulary  materially  from  other 
languages  besides  the  Greek:  from  the  Etruscan 
(cf.  hielrio,  actor),  Oscan,  Celtic  (especially 
war  terms,  names  of  animals  and  vebicleB,  ar- 
ticles of  dress),  Syrian,  Hebrew,  etc. 

Bibliography.  Among  the  host  of  works  upon 
the  Latin  language  in  its  various  phases,  in 
addition  to  those  refened  to  in  the  body  of  this 
article,  the  following  will  be  found  eapecially 
useful : 

Gbamuar.  The  most  comprehensive  works 
are  those  of  Draper,  Historiache  Syntax  der 
iatcinischen  Spracke  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1878-81)  ; 
Smalz,  Stolz,  etc.,  Hiatfiriache  Qrammatik  der 
lateinischen  Spracke  (ib.,  1894-  );  "Latei- 
niscbe  Grammatik  und  StilistiU,"  in  MUller's 
Handbuch  der  klaaaischen  Altertumswiaaen- 
schaft  (4th  ed.,  Munich,  1010);  KUhner,  Au»- 
fuhrliche  Orammatik  (2d  ed.,  2  vola,  Hanover, 
1912-14).  Good  recent  students'  grammars  in 
Engtish  are  those  of  Roby  (1896),  Allen  and 
Gruenough  (1903),  Gildersleeve-Lodge  (1894), 
Bennett  (1895),  Lane  (1899),  Harknesa  (1898), 
and  Hale  and  Buck  ( Boston.  1903 ) . 

Dictionaries.  A  monumental  dictionary  of 
the  Latin  language  is  in  course  of  preparation 
in  Germany:  Thesaurus  Linguce  Latince  (Leip- 
zig, Teubner,  1000-  ).  For  ordinary  use,  Har- 
per's Latin  DictiofMry  and  Georges's  Lateiniaoh- 
Deutaehea   Handworterbunh    ( 2   vols.,  Leipzig, 

1879-  80)  are  recommended.  For  Latin  com- 
position, consult:  Smith,  English-Latin  Diction- 
ary (New  York,  1890).  For  word  formation 
and  stylistics,  consult;  Lindsay,  The  Latin  Lan- 
guage (Oxford,  1894);  Neue-Wagener,  Formen- 
tehre  der  lateimschen  Sprache  (Berlin,  1894- 
1902);  Nilgelsbuch,  Latciniache  8Hliatik  (Nu- 
remberg,  1889)  ;   Kreiw,  Antibarbarus  (Basel, 

1880-  88).    See  Dictionaby.  History  (end). 
LATIN  LITEBATtritE.    In  this  article  an 

attempt  is  made  only  to  trace  briefly  the  origin, 
development,  and  decay  of  Latin  literature,  with 
slight  notices  of  the  principal  authors  who  aided 
in  its  growth  and  left  the  stamp  of  their  genius 
on  its  progress.  For  further  information  regard- 
ing the  life  and  works  of  the  various  authors, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  individual  articles 
on  those  authors,  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
For  convenience  of  elassifieatioD,  the  story  of 
Latin  literature  may  be  divided  into  bH  broad 
periods,  of  which  three  fall  under  the  Republic 
and  three  under  tlie  Empire,  as  follows: 

I.  The  Preliterary  Period  (crude  beginnings). 

II.  The  Early,  or  Preclossical  Period  (from 
the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  c.240  B.C..  to 
Sulla,  C.84  B.C.). 

III.  The  Golden  Age,  or  Classical  Period 
(from  Sulla,  c.84  B.C.,  to  the  death  of  Augustus, 

A.D.  14). 

Of  this  period  there  are  two  divisions: 

A.  The  Ciceronian  Period  (c.84-43  B.C.). 

B.  The  Augustan  Age  (43  B.C.-14  a.d.). 

IV.  The  Silver  Age — Period  of  Spanish  Latin- 
ity  (from  the  death  of  Augustus,  14  A.D.,  to  the 
accession  of  Hadrian,  117  A-a.). 


V.  The  Period  of  African  Latin  ity— Early 
Christian  Writers  (from  Hadrian,  117  AJ).,  to 
the  fourth  century). 

VL  The  Period  of  Actual  Decline  (from  the 
early  fourth  century  to  the  end ) . 

I.  The  Preliterary  Period  (crude  bc^n- 
nings) .  The  native  character  of  the  Italic 
peoples,  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  was 
remively  unimaginative  and  practical.  The  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  life  and  the  arts  of  war 
engrossed  all  their  faculties  to  the  exclusion  of 
literary  effort.  Only  in  connection  with  their 
simple  communal  religious  rites  do  we  find  the 
dawning  of  a  literary  sense,  and  this  of  the 
crudest  type.  While  the  Hellenic  world,  includ- 
ing the  powerful  Greek  cities  of  souUiem  Italy, 
was  steeped  in  the  poetry  of  its  great  epic,  lyric, 
tragic,  and  comic  writers,  Rmne  and  central 
Italy  had  not  risen  above  the  simplest  ballads, 
farces,  and  mimes.  Yet  here  we  must  seek  the 
b^nnings  of  Latin  literature,  the  earliest  germs 
of  the  drama.  At  the  country  festivals  of  the 
Latin  ejid  Oscan  villages  and  towns  the  native 
wit  and  repartee  found  its  expression  in  simple 
public  shows,  where  the  young  men  sang,  danced, 
and  recited  for  the  edification  of  the  merry- 
makers. These  performances,  at  first  sponta- 
neous, gradually  assumed  loose  plots,  in  connec- 
tion with  whioh  the  actors  were  free  to  indulge 
to  the  full  their  spirit  of  ribaldry,  abuse,  and 
fun.  They  wore  masks  or  painteu  their  faces; 
their  songs  and  dances  were  accompanied  by  the 
notes  of  the  tibia,  an  instrument  similar  to  the 
flute;  and  their  dialogue  was  in  the  rough 
Saturnian  metre,  which  from  its  looseness 
readily  admitted  of  improvisation.  Several 
varieties  of  these  early  farces  are  mentioned  by 
Latin  writers,  all  of  which  found  their  way  to 
Rome;  some  of  tbem  later  assumed  a  really 
literary  character.  There  were  the  (Versus) 
Feacennini  (see  Fssceknine  Verbbs)  among  the 
Faliscans  just  north  of  Rome — full  of  abuse  and 
coarse  jokes;  the  (Fabulas)  Atelianw  (q.v.)  of 
the  Oscan  peasants  in  Campania — uncouth  and 
indelicate,  with  their  comic  descriptions  of  rus- 
tic life,  gradually  assuming  a  sort  of  plot  with 
fixed  characters;  the  Batunr,  perhaps  native  to 
Latium  itself — more  dramatic  in  style  than  the 
Feacennini  and  the  Atellana — a  sort  of  medley  or 
vaudeville  of  songs  and  dances  interspersed  with 
stories ;  and  Mimi  ( see  Mihb ) ,  probably  in- 
troduced fr6m  Magna  Grtecia,  a  sort  of  farce 
performed  on  a  rude  stage.  These,  with  a  few 
bits  of  early  ritual,  such  as  the  "Arval  Song" 
preserved  in  the  record  of  the  Fratrea  Arvales 
(see  Arval  BBOTHras)  of  the  time  of  Elagab- 
alus,  represent  the  literary  level  of  the  Romans 
before  an  active  and  direct  contact  with  Greek 
culture  made  them  aware  of  their  literary  and 
artistic  deficiencies.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
traditional  account  of  the  development  of  Latin 
literature  given  above  lias  been  vigorously  chal- 
lenged by  German  scholars,  eapeciallv  Jahn  and 
Leo,  and  by  an  American  scholar,  liendrickson. 
For  a  summary  and  criticism  of  tfae  views  of 
these  scholars,  consult  Knapp,  "The  Sceptical 
Assault  on  the  Roman  Tradition  Concerning  the 
Dramatic  Satura,"  in  Ameriean  Joumat  of 
Philology,  vol.  xxxiii  (New  York,  1912),  and  id., 
"Horace,  Epistles,  ii,  1,  139  ft.  and  Livy,  vii,  2," 
in  Transactions  of  the  American  FhHologioal 
Association,  vol.  xliii  (Boston,  1D12). 

U.  The  £arly,  or  Preclassical  Period 
(from  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  c.240 
B.C.,  to  Sulla,  c.84  B.C.).    With  the  ei^d  of  the 
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PiTBt  Punic  War  and  the  humiliation  of  her 
enemy  Carthage,  Some  began  to  enjoy  a  period 
of  r^Kue,  which,  with  a  senae  of  her  growing 
greatoesB  among  nations  and  the  rise  of  a  leisure 
class,  led  to  a  realization  of  the  crudity  of  life 
in  Bome  and  a  longing  to  know  something  of  the 
beauty  and  culture  of  Greek  life  and  art.  The 
first  attempts  at  real  Latin  literature  were 
translations  from  the  Greek  into  the  rough 
Satumian  metre,  the  work  of  a  Greek  captive, 
LiviuB  Andronicus  (c.290~204  b.c-),  brought  to 
Rome  after  the  taking  of  Tarentum  in  272  B.C., 
end  employed  as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  The  work 
■n  question  was  a  translation  of  Homer's 
Odyaaey;  the  fragments  that  happiiy  surrive 
show  no  high  degree  of  genius  and  demonstrate 
clearly  that  the  rough  native  Latin  metre  was 
but  ill  adapted  to  express  the  versatility  and 
lightness  of  touch  of  the  great  original.  An- 
dronicus, however,  deserves  much  credit  for  at- 
tempting to  employ  Latin  at  all  for  poetic  pur- 
poses. The  literary  successors  of  Andronicus 
broke  ground  along  new  lines;  discarding  the 
Satumian  metre,  tbey  attempted  the  far  more 
difficult  task  of  adapting  the  Greek  metres — 
iambic,  trochaic,  dactylic — to  the  heavy,  archaic 
Latin  speech,  and  instead  of  mere  translations, 
produced  new  works  based  on  Greek  originals. 
The  real  founder  of  Latin  poetry  was  Gnaeus 
NseviuB  ( ?-c.l99  B.C.),  a  native  of  Campania, 
writer  of  tragedies  and  comedies.  The  majority 
of  these  were  derived  from  Greek  sources;  but 
in  two  of  the  tragedies  we  have  examples  of  the 
soMsalled  {Fahvla)  Prietexta,  or  strictly  Roman 
tragedy,  with  plot  derived  from  purely  Roman 
events,  and  characters  in  Roman  costume,  viz., 
the  Claetidium,  on  the  victory  won  at  that  place 
by  M.  Marcellus  in  222  b.c.,  and  the  Alimonium 
Romvli  et  Remi,  dealing  with  the  legendary 
events  of  the  founding  of  Rome.  Nseviua  was 
especially  successful  in  comedy,  but  he  had  the 
hardihood  to  attack  in  his  plays  the  policy  of 
the  powerful  Metelli,  for  which  he  was  impris- 
oned and  exiled.  Besides  his  plays  he  wrote  also 
an  epic  poem  in  the  Saturnian  metre,  the  Bellwn 
Poenicum,  relating  the  events  of  the  First  Punic 
War.  His  works  long  remained  popular  at 
Rome;  from  the  few  fragments  that  survive  we 
are  able  to  detect  the  originality  and  force  of  his 
talent. 

A  younger  contemporaiy  of  Naeviup  was  Titus 
Maccius  Plautus  (e.2S4-184  B.C.),  whose  sur- 
passing importance  for  us  rests  on  the  (act  that 
no  fewer  than  20  of  his  playa  have  survived  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Hence,  while  our  estimate  of 
early  Roman  tragedies,  which  survive  only  in 
fragments,  must  be  based  largely  on  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers,  that  of  Roman  comedies 
is  drawn  from  original  sources;  for  besides  the 
20  plays  of  Plautus  we  have  also  six  by  his  more 
polished  successor,  Terence.  Plautus,  who  was 
not  a  native  of  Rome  (a  like  remark  may  be 
made  of  very  many  of  the  most  important  Latin 
writers),  was  bom  in  Sarsina,  a  small  town  of 
Umbria,  in  poor  circumstances,  but  early  came 
to  Rome,  where,  according  to  the  account  of 
Autus  Gellius  (q.v.),  he  secured  employment  as 
a  stage  carpenter.  How  he  got  his  Latin  edu- 
cation is  a  mystery,  especially  as  he  is  said  to 
have  lost  his  savings  in  speculation  and  in  con- 
sequence to  have  been  obliged  to  work  in  a  tread- 
mill. None  the  less,  his  literary  activity  con- 
tinued unabated  until  his  death.  His  popularity 
was  very  grea^  and,  as  is  so  apt  to  happen,  many 
plays  were  foisted  on  him,  in  later  tmies,  that 


were  not  from  his  pen.  In  the  Ciceronian  ags 
the  scholar  and  critic  Varro  (see  below)  selected 
from  the  large  number  that  ^ssed  under  Plau- 
tus's  name  2]  as  genuine.  His  list  is  nowhere 
given  in  any  extant  Latin  author.  Since,  how- 
ever, Varro's  great  authority  would  be  likely  to 
give  special  currency  to  the  plays  selected  by 
him,  it  is  probable,  though  not  demonstrable, 
that  the  21  plays  now  extant  are  the  plays  ap- 
proved by  Varro  as  genuinely  Plautus's.  They 
are  the  Amphitruo,  Asinaria,  Aulularia,  Bac- 
chides,  Captivi,  Curculio,  Caaina,  Cistellaria, 
Epidicus,  Moatellaria,  SlentEchmi,  Milea  Olori- 
0SU8,  Meroator,  Paeudolna,  Panulus,  Persa, 
Rudmi9,  Stichus,  Tritmmmus,  TrucuJentus,  and 
the  Vidularia  that  was  lost  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

From  the  crude  beginnings  of  a  Livius  An- 
dronicus and  the  talented  but  experimental  playa 
of  a  Ntevius  to  the  well-developed  art  of  Plautus 
is  a  long  step,  but  it  was  accomplished  within 
a  single  generation.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
source  from  which  Plautus  drew  his  plots,  but 
largely  also  to  the  versatile  genius  of  the  man 
himself  and  his  command  of  the  cumbersome 
Latin  language,  as  then  spoken,  which  he  molded 
to  the  iambic  aenarU  and  tieptenarii  with  such 
ease  as  to  create  a  new  Latin  poetry  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Plautus  did  not  invent 
his  plots;  his  sources  were  the  Greek  plays  of 
the  New  Attic  comedy  and  especially  the  works 
(now  lost)  of  Menander,  Dipfailus,  and  Phile- 
mon— comedies  from  which  the  strong  personal 
and  political  satire  of  Aristophanes  had  been 
perforce  wholly  expunged.  But  while  the  plots 
and  scenes  are  Greek,  and  even  the  titles  can 
often  be  identified  with  those  of  the  Greek  play- 
wrights, Plautus  shows  his  own  originality  m 
all  his  work.  He  thoroughly  knew  his  audience, 
and  his  plays  are  brimful  of  situations  and 
humorous  touches  that  could  not  fail  to  appeal 
to  his  contemporaries ;  while  stiU  to-day  the  best 
of  them,  where  they  do  not  offend  modem  taste, 
afford  delightful  reading  and  have  inflnenoed 
not  a  little  modem  poetry  from  Shakespeare  to 
Moliire.  Among  the  best  are  the  Amphitruo, 
the  sole  surviving  example  of  the  ancient  tragi- 
comedy, an  inimitable  burlesque  of  the  Alcmena- 
Amphitruo-Hercules  story,  which  even  the  genius 
of  Molifere  could  not  reproduce;  the  Bacckidet, 
with  its  masterly  plot  and  characters;  the 
Oaptivi,  which,  though  sentimental,  is  wholly 
without  fonale  oharactCTs;  tiie  Menceehmi,  a 
charming  comedy  of.  errors,  the  basis  of  Shake- 
speare's Comedy  of  Errors;  the  Miles  Olorioau$, 
laughable  from  banning  to  end,  which  infln- 
enced  Udall's  Ralph  Roister  Doister;  the 
Rudens,  a  merry  romance;  and  the  Trinummus, 
also  without  female  characters,  a  lively  comedy 
of  virtuous  middle-class  life.  These  plays  rep- 
resent Plautus  at  his  best;  tiiough  he  wrote  for 
a  peculiar  and  not  highly  cultured  audience,  bis 
genius  was  broad  and  deep,  and  he  stamped  his 
work  with  a  permanent  interest  and  value.  For 
the  influence  of  Plautus  on  later  literatures, 
consult  Reinhardstoettner,  Plautus:  Bpiten 
Bearbeitungen  ^autiiMBher  Lustspjele  (Leipzig, 
I6S6). 

It  was  now  an  age  of  great  names  in  literary 
Rome.  QuintuB  Ennius  (23^169  B.c.),  born  si 
about  the  same  time  as  Plautus,  attained  even  a 
greater  fame  among  his  countrymen  and  was 
honored  witii  the  title  Father  of  Roman  Poetry. 
Bom  at  the  village  of  Rudice  in  Calabria,  he 
fought  in  tiie  Rmnan  army  in  Sardinia,  where 
be  attracted  the  notice  of  M.  Poreius  Gato,  who 
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brought  him  to  Rome.  At  Rome,  during  a  long 
and  active  life  wholly  devoted  to^  literary  pur- 
suits, EoniuB  wrote  an  astonishing  number  of 
poetical  works,  including  tragedies,  comedies,  a 
great  national  epic,  and  miscellanies.  But  not- 
withBtandinc  his  fame  and  popularity— ^Ticero 
was  among  tils  most  ardent  admirers — only  the 
very  barest  fragments  of  his  writings  haTe  sur- 
vived, quoted  here  and  there  in  other  authors. 
His  earlier  work  consisted  mainly  of  transla- 
tions  from  the  Greek,  both  tragedies  and  c<Hn- 
edies,  notably  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides. 
His  miscellanies,  in  a  variety  of  metres,  received 
the  name  SaturtB  and  were  the  first  of  a  series 
of  medleys  which,  by  a  gradual  development, 
culminated  in  real  Satires^  as  the  word  u  used 
to-day.  <See  Lnciuus;  Satibb.)  But  the  great* 
est  work  of  Enaius  was  his  AmuUes,  in  18  books, 
an  epic  in  hexameter  verse  of  the  diief  events  in 
Rcanan  tradition  and  history  from  the  earliest 
times  to  his  own.  Of  course  Homer  was  his 
model,  but  the  Annalea  fell  far  short  of  the 
Homeric  perfection.  The  clumsy  Latin  had  to 
be  remolded,  as  it  were,  to  the  ea^  flow  of  the 
Greek  metre.  The  difficulties  were  of  the  great- 
est, but,  according  to  the  almost  universal  judg- 
ment of  his  successors,  Ennins'  AtMolet  was  a 
masterpiece,  which  only  the  deeper  study  of 
Greek  models  and  the  genius  of  a  Vergil  could 
supplant.  Ennius'  introduction  of  the  hexam- 
eter into  Latin  verse  writing,  through  his  use 
of  it  in  the  Armalea,  influenced  immensely  the 
whole  subsequent  history  of  the  Latin  language. 
While  the  story  of  Rome  was  thus  being  written 
in  verse,  we  find  also  an  attempt  at  the  elements 
of  history  in  prose.  Doubtless  simple  accounts 
of  yearly  events,  of  the  victories  and  the  defeats, 
the  imposing  triumphs,  the  succession  of  bi^ 
civil  officers,  had  long  been  drawn  up  in  a  formal 
way  wiUiout  any  embellishment.  (See  Annau; 
Fasti.)  The  first  important  prose  annalist  was 
Q.  Fabius  Pictor  (born  about  254  B.C.),  who 
wrote,  however,  in  Greek,  under  the  title  of 
'IcTopia;  but  his  work  was  early  translated  into 
Latin.  It  covered  about  the  same  period  as  the 
Annates  of  Ennius,  'i.e.,  from  the  traditional 
landing  of  ^oeas  in  Italy  to  his  own  time,  nar- 
rating in  some  detail  the  events  of  the  Second 
Ptmic  War,  during  which  Fabius  lived.  Both 
the  Greek  original  and  its  Latin  version  are  lost, 
but  Polybius  and  Livy  both  drew  upon  him 
materially  for  their  accounts  of  the  Punic  War. 
His  style  was  crude^  and  he  is  censured  for  bis 
unfairness  as  an  historian  (he  was  partial  to 
the  Fabii). 

In  Uw  long  period  of  construction  following 
the  Seomd  Punic  War,  no  name  in  politics  or 
literature  at  Rome  stands  out  more  brightly 
than  that  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  (234-149  B.C.), 
a  native  of  Tuscnliun,  who  held  all  the  high 
offices  at  Rome  and  is  familiarly  known  as  Cato 
the  Censor.  Rigid  and  conservative,  a  true  type 
of  the  stern  old  Roman,  he  set  his  face  against 
the  modem  spirit  of  innovation  that  was  stead- 
ily stie^tiiening  as  a  result  of  closer  contact 
with  the  culture  of  Greece.  Cato  was  no  less 
great  in  his  private  than  in  his  public  life;  he 
was  a  typical  Roman  gentleman  farmer,  watch- 
ing his  estate  and  his  servants  with  an  eagle 
eye;  and  in  his  hours  of  repose  from  the  Senate 
and  the  farm  he  devoted  himself  to  reading  and 
to  writing.  In  spite  of  his  opposition  to  things 
Greek,  he  had  no  small  acquaintance  with  Gre^ 
rhetoric  and  used  that  biowledge  in  teaching 
(in  a  manual  of  rhetoric)  and  in  writing.  Ora- 


tory was  a  native  talent  of  the  Romans,  and 
Cato  was  a  great  orator.  Moreover,  he  was  the 
first  Roman  to  write  down  and  publish  his 
speeches.  Of  these,  no  fewer  than  150  were  ex- 
tant in  Cicero's  day;  unfortunatply  we  know 
them  only  from  fra^ents,  but  these  fragments 
suffice  to  show  his  effective,  mordant  siTle.  In 
historical  studies,  also,  Cato  was  no  less  active, 
and  the  loss  of  his  important  work  Origines,  in 
seven  books,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  It  was 
the  labor  of  his  old  age.  Far  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  bare  Annates  of  Fabius  Pictor,  it 
was  a  sort  of  loose  historical  narrative,  inter-  • 
spersing  history  proper  with  researches  in  the 
field  of  geography,  politics,  and  social  life  and 
accounts  of  nis  personal  experiences.  The  name 
Origines  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
three  books  he  went  far  afield  and  sou^t  to 
trace  the  origin  not  only  of  Rwne,  but  of  all  the 
important  tribes  of  ancient  Italy,  in  so  far  as  the 
Romans  had  come  into  contact  with  such  tribes. 
We  are  able  to  judge  of  Cato's  style  and  of  his 
painstaking  accuracy  from  the  one  work  of  his 
that  bas  survived  entire — De  Agri  Cultura,  or 
De  Be  Rustioa,  the  outcome  of  his  practical  ex- 
perience on  the  farm.  Its  naivety  is  wholly 
charming.  Cato  lays  down  the  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  farm  and  the  management  of 
slaves,  describes  the  methods  of  planting  and 
harvesting,  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  and  rites 
to  be  performed,  household  receipts  and  house- 
keeping,  simple  medicines,  and  1*^1  forms  for 
leases  and  sales.  Vergil's  debt  to  Cato  in  the 
writing  of  hie  Qeorgica  (for  material,  not  in 
matters  of  style)  can  wdl  be  imagined.  For 
Cato's  style  as  an  orator,  consult  Nettleship, 
"The  Historical  Development  of  Classical  Latin 
Pros^"  in  Lectures  and  Essays:  Becond  Series 
(Oxford,  J896). 

A  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  litera- 
ture would  not  be  complete  without  a  brief 
notice  of  M.  Pacuvius  of  Brundisium  (220-132 
B.O.),  though  all  his  works  are  lost.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Ennius,  who  brought  htm  to  Rome 
and  set  him  on  the  road  to  success  as  a  writer 
of  tragedies.  The  judgment  of  posterity  placed 
the  nephew,  as  a  writer  of  tragedies,  above  the 
uncle.  Comedy,  in  this  intermediate  period  be- 
tween Plautus  and  Terence,  was  represented  hy 
Statins  Ctecilius  (c.219-166  b.c.),  an  Insubrian 
Gaul  who  was  probably  carried  to  Rome  among 
the  prisoners  of  war  from  that  region.  His 
comedies  were  transcriptions  from  the  Greek, 
less  free  than  those  of  Plautus,  but  more  original 
than  those  of  Terence. 

At  this  period  Fabius  Pletor,  the  annalist, 
finds  a  follower  in  L.  Cincius  Alimentus  (prntor 
in  210  B.C.),  an  officer  in  tiie  war  with  Hannibal; 
bnt  he  too  wrote  his  annals  in  Greek.  In  tiie 
second  century  b.c.,  however,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  Latin  annalists,  whose  works,  now  lost, 
served  more  or  leas  as  source  books  for  the  later 
historians.  Such  were  L.  Cassius  Hemlna,  L. 
CalpumiuB  Piso  Frugi,  L.  CieliuB  Antipater,  and 
Q,  Claudius  Quadrigarius.  (See  Anitals.)  The 
fragments  of  the  historipal  works  of  these  and 
other  annalists  may  be  found  in  Peter,  His- 
torioorum  Romanorum  Beliquia  (2  vols.,  Leip- 
zig, 1870-1914). 

After  considering  so  many  authors  that  are 
hardly  more  than  names  to  us,  it  is  refreshing 
to  meet  again  one  of  whom  we  can  form  a  judg- 
ment from  his  actual  works.  This  is  P.  Teren- 
tins  Afer  (c.165-169  B.O.),  commonly  known  as 
Terence.    Not  on\y  was  Terence  not  a  Roman} 
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he  wa8  not  even  a  native  of  Italy,  but  an  African 
by  birth.  Bern  after  the  end  of  the  Second 
Punic  War  (218-201  b.c.),  though  the  year  of 
his  birth  cannot  he  surely  fixed,  he  was  brought 
to  Some  as  a  slave  boy  and  came  into  the  pos- 
aeasion  of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  senator 
P.  (?)  TerentiuB  Lucanus,  who,  recognizing  his 
ability,  gave  him  education  and  freedom.  There 
was  at  this  time  a  little  coterie  of  litterateurs 
headed  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor  and  Gaius 
Lelius  ( see  l*su.va,  2 ) ,  men  of  the  highest  rank 
and  the  most  aristocratic  bias,  in  literature  aa 
in  politics.  The  brilliant  young  playwright  was 
admitted  to  their  society  and  friaidahip;  his 
plays  were  read  before  them  and  tliere  subjeoted 
to  criticism  and  suggestions  before  being  given 
to  the  world.  A  new  element  was  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  nascent  Latin  literature.  In 
Plautus  and  Ennius  the  Greek  models  are 
worked  over  and  adapted  to  the  Roman  reading 
public,  with  a  freedom  from  restriction  and  a 
breadth  of  genius  which  promises  for  the  Latin 
literature  a  great  future  development  almost 
independent  oi  its  Greek  origins,  or,  at  least, 
with  wholly  naUonal  tendencies  drawn  from  the 
inner  life  of  ttie  Romans  themselves.  To  the 
Scipios,  however,  and  to  Terence,  guided  by  their 
tendencies,  literature  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
cultivated  nobility  and  was  dependent  upon 
study  and  teaming.  The  Greek  masterpieces 
were  no  longer  regarded  merely  as  a  source  of 
inspiration,  but  as  an  end  in  themarives,  a  stand* 
ard  by  which  Latin  productions  were  to  be 
judged  alike  artistically  and  metrically.  This 
did  not,  indeed,  hinder  the  growth  of  Roman 
genius,  but  gave  it  a  new  direction.  What  it 
gained  in  grandeur  and  precision  it  lost  in  spon- 
taneity. The  same  is  true  of  the  Latin  language 
itself,  which  at  the  hands  of  a  succession  of 
writers  culminating  in  Cicero  iKcame  that 
magnificent  bnt  restricted  and  artificial  vehiela 
of  uious^t  which  we  call  classical  Latin.  (See 
Latin  Lanoujjse.)  The  six  plays  of  Terence, 
all  derived  from  Greek  plays  of  Menander  and 
his  contemporaries,  are  faultless  in  their  diction 
and  full  of  dramatic  merit.  One  decidedly 
miases,  none  the  less,  the  sprightly,  virile,  thor- 
oughly Italian  genius  of  a  Plautus.  All  Ter- 
ence's plays  were  prepared  for  representation  at 
the  Megalensian  festival  in  honor  of  Magna 
Mater  (see  Ctbele)  under  the  stage  manage- 
ment of  Ambiviufl  Turpio.  Ilielr  titles  are: 
(1)  Andria  (The  Maid  of  Andros),  first  per- 
formed in  166  B.C.;  (2)  Eunuohna;  (Z)  SeoU' 
ton  Timorumenot  (The  Self-Tormentor),  con- 
taining the  oft-quoted  line: 

Hoino8uni;hunuuilttil  smflsUenumputoi 

( 4 )  Phcrmio;  ( 5 )  Heeyra  ( The  Mother-in- 
Law),  the  least  important  of  all;  (6)  Adelphm 
(The  Brothers).  These  are  the  sum  of  Ter- 
ence's published  work,  uid  all  are  preserved. 
Their  author  died  young,  perhaps  of  a  lever  con- 
tracted in  the  course  of^  an  extended  tour  in 
Greece  (159  B.C.). 

Another  member  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  a  man 
who  played  a  great  rOle  in  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  the  loss  of  whose  works  is  a  calamity 
to  us,  is  Gaius  Lucilius  ( ?168-I03  B.C.),  a  native 
of  Suessa  Aurunca  in  Campania,  who  so  defined 
the  scope  of  application  of  the  aatura  aa  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  Father  of  Roman  Satire.  (See 
Satire.  )  To  him  was  due  the  popularizing  of  a 
kind  of  poetic  miscellany^  of  reflection,  criticism, 
and  description,  now  serious,  now  pungent,  now 


witty,  that  was  singularly  adapted  to  the  genius 
and  the  habits  of  the  Romans.  The  particular 
direction  which  Lueiliua  gave  to  satire  was  that 
of  a  syst^atio  criticism  of  literature  and  life, 
which  often  took  the  form  of  parody.  Nothing 
escaped  his  trenchant  pen ;  politics,  morals, 
society,  all  things  sacred  and  profane  received 
from  him  their  share  of  attention.  Later  Roman 
writers  repeatedly  comment  on  his  censorious- 
nesB;  thanks  to  this  the  term  "satire"  ever 
since  has  conveyed  the  meaning  that  now  at- 
taches to  the  word.  'Even  his  own  life  and  per- 
sonality were  laid  bare  to  his  readers.  The  later 
satirists,  and  especially  Horace,  while  frankly 
criticizing  his  careless  style,  willingly  admit 
their  debt  to  Lucilius.  Horace,  indeed,  often  f<d- 
lows  him  closely,  as  in  the  piece  describing  his 
journey  to  Brundisium  in  the  company  of 
Ma:cenas  and  his  party  (Bermones,  i,  5),  which 
is,  in  part  at  least,  a  copy  of  Lucilius'  account 
of  his  own  trip  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The 
satires  of  Lucilius  were  published  in  30  books. 
The  predominant  metre  was  the  hexameter.  In 
this  he  differed  frinn  his  |>redeeessor  Ennius, 
whose  Saturte  mingled  trochaics,  hexameters,  and 
iambics  indifferently,  and  from  Varro  (see  be- 
low), whose  "Menippean  Satires"  were  written 
in  both  prose  and  verse.  By  making  the  hexam- 
eter, the  heroic  verse  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  the  vehicle  of  satire,  he  invented  a  new 
literary  form — ^the  one  new  literary  form  in- 
vented since  Gredc  days.  Formal  satire  among 
the  Greeks  had  been  written  in  iambic  or  chol- 
iambic  verse,  as  by  ArchUochus  (q.v.)  and  Hip- 
ponax  (q.v.),  or  in  the  iambic  utd  trochaic  verse 
of  the  Old  Attic  comedy. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  last  of  the  great 
Latin  tragic  poets,  Lucius  Attius  (170-94  B.C.), 
of  Fiaaurum,  the  modern  Ptearo.  As  a  young 
man  ( 140  b.c.  ) ,  he  was  already  putting  tragedies 
on  the  stage  when  the  aged  Pacuvius  was  still 
writing.  Attius,  too,  lived  to  be  an  old  man. 
Of  his  many  tragedies  only  atme  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  survive.  His  style  is  marlced  by 
such  Md-fashioned  ornament  as  assonance, 
alliteration,  plays  upon  'words,  and  archaic 
forms,  which  connect  him  more  closely  with  the 
age  of  Ennius  than  with  the  literary  period  im- 
mediately following  him.  With  Attius  the  old 
character  drama  came  to  an  end. 

The  old  Latin  c«nedy  ended  also  in  this 
period,  with  Lucius  Afranius,  bom  about  154- 
144  B.C.,  author  of  fabula  iogatoCt  or  comedies 
of  Xjatin  life,  which  achieved  a  great  popularity 
and  were  still  acted  a  century  after  Afranius* 
death.  All  are  now  lost,  but  we  have  the  titles 
of  many,  which  serve  to  show  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  plots. 

It  only  remains,  in  closing  this  lirief  sketch  of 
the  literature  of  the  Preclassical  period,  to  men- 
tion the  nuiny  orations  that  were  reduced  to 
writing  and  formed  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  time.  This  was  a  branch  of 
intellectual  activity  in  which  the  Romans  ex- 
celled. The  first  published  orations  of  impor- 
tance were  those  of  Cato  ( eee  above ) ,  whose  elo- 
quence, though  rough  and  rude,  was  dignified 
and  forceful  and  touched  upon  every  departmrat 
of  public  life.  Among  Cato's  contemporaries  in 
oratoTT  were  the  younser  Scipio  and  C.  Lslius 
(185-129  B.C.).  The  advent  of  the  Gracchi,  too, 
formed  an  epoch  in  oratory.  Th«r  diotitm  was 
far  freer  than  that  of  their  predecessors.  The 
fame  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (163-133  B.c.)  was 
obscured  by  that  of  his  brother  Gaius  Grmochvs 
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(154-121  B.C.),  vhoBe  moat  BtrUdng  character- 
istic vas  vehemence.  On  early  Roman  oratory, 
consult:  Nettleship,  as  referred  to  above  in  the 
paragraph  on  Cato ;  the  introduction  to  Sandys's 
edition  of  Cicero's  Orator  (Cambridge,  1885)  ; 
the  introduction  to  Wilkins's  edition  of  Cicero, 
De  Oratore  (2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1888).  Meanwhile 
grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  law  were 
not  without  their  devotees;  but  no  work  of  this 
class  has  reached  us  except  the  treatise  on 
rhetoric  known  as  Ad  Eerermium,  which  was 
long  wroDgly  ascribed  to  Cicero.  See  CoHNi- 
Picrtjs. 

On  this  earlier  period  of  Latin  literature, 
consult  an  admirable  work,  Leo,  Oesehichte  der 
romiechen  Literatur,  vol.  i  (Berlin,  1913).  For 
the  language  of  the  authors,  consult  Bennett, 
8j/ntaa  of  Early  LafifS  y<A^  i,  if  (Boston,  1910- 
14). 

III.  The  Classical  or  Ctolden  Aee.  A.  The 
Ciceronian  Period  (87-43  B.C.).  The  Golden 
age  marks  the  culmination  of  stylistic  perfection 
in  the  literature  of  the  Romans.  Rome  was  no 
longer  struggling  for  a  place  among  the  nations, 
but  was  seeking  to  be  the  dominant  world  power, 
and  her  life  was  cosmopolitan.  At  the  hands  of 
her  masters  of  prose,  Cicero  and  Csesar,  Latin 
now  had  east  off  the  last  remnants  of  archaism 
and  provincialism',  and  the  deep  and  passionate 
study  of  the  Greek  poets  hod  infused  Into  Latin 
Terse  a  new,  strong,  and  original  beauty.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Golden  age — ^the  Ciceronian 
period — the  newly  found  national  aspirations  of 
the  Romans  expressed  themselves  mostly  in 
prose,  though  great  poets,  such  as  Lucretius  and 
Catullus,  were  not  lacking;  the  later  period,  or 
Augustan  waa  rendered  glorious  chiefly  by 
a  golai^  of  poets,  high  at  the  head  of  whi<ui 
stand  Vergil  and  Horace. 

If  the  life  of  Rome  was  now  become  cosmo- 
politan, so  too  the  intellectual  horizon  was  im- 
measurably extended.  Every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  was  studied  with  avidity,  and,  though 
the  scientific  method  was  not  vet  developed,  the 
scientific  spirit  waa  certainly  not  wanting. 
There  was  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  especially 
along  historical  lines,  and  the  Romans  began  to 
study  themselves,  their  glorious  past,  their  re- 
li^on,  and  their  language.  Among  the  many 
scDoIara  of  the  day  one  stands  far  above  the  rest, 
and  in  his  encycloptedlc  knowledge  and  the  broad 
range  of  his  studies  reminds  us  much  of  the 
great  scholars  of  the  modem  classical  revival. 
M.  Terentius  Varro  (116-C.27  B.C.),  a  native  of 
Reate,  devoted  a  life  of -prodigious  indiistry  to 
the  study  of  Rranan  antiquities  and  literature. 
When  Julius  Caesar  planned  a  great  library  for 
Rome  among  his  public  works,  he  selected  varro 
to  b«  its  first  librarian.  The  schone,  however, 
like  many  others  of  the  great  dictator,  was  never 
realized,  owing  to  Csesar's  death.  In  38  b.c. 
Asinius  PolHo  established  a  public  library  and 
adorned  it  with  the  busts  of  great  literary  men. 
Varro  alone,  of  living  authors,  was  accorded  the 
honor  of  a  place  in  this  gallery.  He  lived  to  be 
almost  90  years  of  age  and  during  his  long  life' 

nMished  between  600  and  700  '^ks"  (many 
ks  sometimes  were  included  in  a  single 
work),  on  no  fewer  than  74  different  topics,  in 
both  prose  and  verse.  The  SaturtB  Uenippe(B, 
in  150  books,  of  which  fragments  remain,  were 
a  miscellany  in  verse  and  prose,  modeled  on  the 
■works  of  Menippus  of  Gadara.  The  Antiquitatcs 
Rerum  Humanarum  et  Divinartim,  in  41  books, 
yrag  a  repository  of  the  religioiis  and  secular 
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antiquities  of  the  Romans  and  long  remained  a 

standard  source  of  information  on  those  sub- 
jects, being  quoted  frequently  by  the  Christian 
Fathers  down  to  St.  Augustine.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately lost.  A  better  fate  awaited  his  De  Lingua 
Latina  Libri  XXV,  of  which  books  v  to  x  are  in 
large  part  extant  and  furnish  us  invaluable  in- 
formation r^arding  little-known  points  of  Ro- 
man antiquities.  The  etymologies  are  often 
ludicrous,  but  Greek  and  Roman  scholarship 
was  always  faulty  in  this  respect.  His  last 
work,  the  product  of  Varro's  old  age,  De  Re 
Rustioa,  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  is 
an  essay  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  marked  by 
a  pleasant  and  readable  style,  on  agriculture, 
cattle  raising,  and  bird  and  fish  breeding. 

The  foremost  orator  of  Rome,  until  his  fame 
was  far  eclipsed  by  Cicero,  was  Q.  Hortensius 
Hortalua  (or  Ortalus,  114-SO  b.c.),  who,  like 
many  of  his  predecessors,  published  his  speeches; 
these,  however,  are  not  preserved.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  florid  style  of  Asiatic  oratory.  He 
and  Cicero  were  good  friends,  though  often  op- 
ponents in  court  and  in  politics.  And  this 
brings  us  to  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  ( 106—43 
D.C.),  the  greatest  name  in  all  Latin  literature, 
as  well  as  the  foremost  statesman  of  hia  time. 
He  was  sudi  a  master  of  style  that  his  works 
have  remained  a  model  for  succeeding  ages. 
Bom  at  the  village  of  Arpinum,  of  equestrian 
rank,  he  early  came  to  Rome  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  With  remarkable 
boldness  the  young  man  courted  the  hostility  of 
the  dictator  Sulla  by  undertaking  and  carrying 
.through  successfully  .the  defense  of  Sextlus  Ros- 
ciuB,  of  Ameria,  on  a  charge  of  parricide.  The 
speech  is  extant.  Realinng  the  need  of  further 
study,  he  spent  two  years  (79-77  b.c.)  in  Greece 
and  Asia  AQnor  and  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
threw  himself  heartily  into  the  forensic  life  of 
the  metropolis.  He  cultivated  a  style  of  delivery 
midway  between  that  of  extreme  simplicity  and 
that  of  rhetorical  adornment  so  popular  with 
his  contemporaries.  Though  a  novus  homo — for 
none  of  his  ancestors  had  held  public  office — he 
became  quaestor  in  75  b.c.,  curule  sedile  in  69, 
prsttor  urbanus  in  66,  and  flnall;r>  63,  reached 
the  consulship,  the  height  of  his  political  am- 
bition. As  qusstor  in  Sicily,  he  became  aware 
of  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  rule  of  Verres 
(q.v.),  the  governor  of  that  province,  whom  he 
impeached  in  six  masterly  orations  that, 
happily,  are  still  preserved.  Technically  the 
speeches  against  Verres  consist  of  {a)  the 
Divinatio  in  Q.  Ccecilium,  a  speech  actually  de- 
livered in  a  1^^  process  to  determine  whether 
Verres  should  be  prosecuted  by  Cicero  or  by  a 
certain  Ceecilius,  who  had  claimed  the  right  to 
prosecute,  and  (6)  an  Actio  in  G.  Verrem,  in 
five  books  or  parts.  The  actio  was  never  de- 
livered, since,  as  the  result  of  Cicero's  success 
in  the  dimnatio,  Verres  went  into  exile.  In 
politics  Cicero  allied  himself  with  the  aristo- 
cratic par^,  at  whose  head  was  Cn.  Pompey,  and 
was  instrumental  in  securing  for  him  the  sov- 
ereign command  in  the  East  by  the  Manlliam 
Lsw  In  66  B.G.;  his  speech  in  favor  of  this  law, 
known  as  De  Imperio  €fn.  Pompeii,  is  among  the 
extant  orations.  The  acme  of  his  oratorical  ca- 
reer was  attained  in  the  year  of  his  consulship 
by  the  orations  involved  in  the  suppression  of 
Cataline's  conspiracy  {63  B.C.).  (See  Catilise.) 
Of  the  four  Catilinarian  orations,  two  were 
delivered  before  the  Senate  and  two  to  the  people 
in  the  Forum,    Nor  were  his  orations  confined 
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wfaolly  to  political  cases  and  criminal  trials.  In 
62  B.C.  he  undertook  the  defense  of  the  poet 
Archias  (q.v.),  a  Greek  of  Heraclea  in  southern 
Italy,  in  hia  claim  to  Roman  citizenship;  and 
this  gave  Cicero  on  opportunity  of  expressii^ 
his  keen  interest  in  and  love  of  poetry,  of  which 
the  speech  is  a  rather  declamatory  eulogy.  In 
58  B.C.,  through  the  machinations  of  hia  political 
enemies,  and  particularly  of  the  notorious  Clodius 
Pulchcr  (q.v.),  he  was  banished  from  Italy  and 
spent  a  miserable  year  in  exile  at  Thessalonica 
and  Dyrrhachium.  His  return  in  57  is  marked 
by  four  orations,  in  which  he  offered  thanks  for 
his  recall  to  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  and 
discussed  the  question  of  his  house,  which  had 
been  confiscated  and  destined.  The  following 
years  saw  the  publication  of  a  number  of 
speeches,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  here. 
His  last  important  efforts  in  oratory  were  the 

14  so-called  Phitipfncs,  violent  personal  invec- 
tives directed  against  Antonius  (Marc  Antony), 
which  led  to  the  disgraceful  murder  of  Cicero 
in  43  B.C.  We  possess  67  of  Cicero's  OTations, 
with  fragments  of  20  more  and  the  titles  of  30 
that  are  lost. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  consummate  orator,  how- 
ever, that  Cicero  stands  high  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Indeed,  much  of  his  fame  rests  on  his 
more  purely  literary  work.  He  was  an  essayist, 
a  philosopher,  a  letter  writer,  and,  if  not  a  poet, 
at  least  an  excellent  versifier.  His  earlier 
rhetorical  and  philosophical  studies  were  pur- 
sued as  an  aid  to  perfection  in  oratory;  but  in 
his  riper  years  his  leisure  time  was  devoted  to 
writing,  and  the  number  9!  his  literary  essays, 
attests  hia  industry  and  omnivorous  reading  and 
bis  facility  with  the  pen.  Already  as  a  young 
man  he  wrote  an  essay  known  as  Rhetorica,  or 
De  Inveniione,  in  two  books.  It  was  after  his 
return  from  exile,  however,  when  the  uncertain 
state  of  political  affairs  led  him  to  seek  rest  and 
refreshment  in  study  and  writing,  that  he  put 
forth  his  greatest  rhetorical  woric,  the  De 
Orvtore,  perhaps  the  most  careful  and  flnidied 
of  all  his  writings.  It  is  an  imaginary  dialogue, 
in  three  books,  between  the  former  orators 
Crassus  and  Antonius,  supposed  to  have  taJcen 
place  in  91  b.c.    The  point  of  view  of  Crassus 

15  Cicero's  own:  Cicero  held  in  practice,  as 
Crassus  does  in  the  De  Oratore,  that  no  training 
can  he  too  broad  or  too  deep  for  the  orator.  An- 
tonius held  rather  to  a  narrower,  more  voca- 
tional view  of  oratorical  training.  Consult  tiie 
introduction  to  Wilkins's  edition  of  Cicero's  De 
Oratore  (2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1888).  It  may  be  noted 
that  Cicero  himself  was,  in  fact,  probably  the 
best-trained  man  Rome  ever  produced;  his 
preparation  for  his  career  as  orator  was  extraor- 
dinarily wide  and  deep.  See  his  Brutua,  304  ff. 
Cicero  was  particularly  fond  of  the  dialogue 
form  of  essay  and  used  it  also  in  other  woncs, 
as  in  the  Bruttu  de  Claria  OratorHnu,  published 
iu  46  B.C. — a  history  of  oratory  down  to  his  own 
time,  with  interesting  sketdtes  of  almost  200 
Roman  orators.  Id  the  same  year  appeared  his 
Orator,  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus.  This  work 
sums  up  Cicero's  ideal  of  what  an  orator  should 
be;  in  it  Cicero  again  tries,  as  he  had  in  his  De 
Oratore  and  in  his  Brutus,  to  bring  his  country 
to  adopt,  as  he  had  himself,  an  oratorical  st^le 
intermediate  between  the  Attic  style  of  Lysias 
and  the  Asiatic  style  of  Hortensius.  His  other 
rhetorical  works,  Partitionea  Oratoritg,  Topioa, 
and  De  Optimo  Omere  Oratorum,  are  of  less 
importance.   The  philosophical  essays  are  more 


numerous.  In  philost^hy  Cicero  was  an  eclectic 
with  a  decided  bias,  in  the  field  of  speculative 
philosophy,  towards  the  New  Academy  (q.v.). 
In  ethics  he  sympathized  with  the  Stoics  and 
was  repelled  by  the  Epicureans.  Hia  philosophic 
works  show  a  fine  perfection  of  style  and  a  won- 
derful adaptation  of  the  Latin  language  to  the 
niceties  of  thought,  but  display  no  very  profound 
study  and  are  careless  in  citation  and  in  the 
treatment  of  his  authorities,  a  not  unnatural 
result  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
written.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  when,  sorely  distressed  by  the  death 
of  his  beloved  daughter  and  barred  from  public 
life  by  the  supremacy  of  Ccesar,  he  wrote  wi^ 
almost  feverish  energy.  We  notice  only  the  more 
important:  1.  De  Re  Publica,  a  dialogue 
planned  on  the  lines  of  Plato's  Republic,  written 
in  54  B.C.  Only  about  a  third  of  the  work  is 
preserved.  2.  De  Legibug,  never  completed,  also 
based  on  Plato.  Three  entire  hooka  are  extant. 
3.  De  FinibuB  Bonorum  et  Matorum,  in  five 
books  {4S  B,c.),  a  discussion  of  the  Greek  ideas 
of  good  and  eviL  It  is  in  many  respects  the 
finest  of  Cicero's  philosophic  essays.  4.  Tu»- 
culana  Disputationes  <4^44  B.C.),  imaginary 
conversations  at  Cicero's  country  house  at  Tus- 
culum,  in  five  books,  dedicated  to  Brutus.  5. 
De  Katwa  Deorum  ( 44  B.C. ) ,  an  exposition  of  the 
value  of  religion.  6.  Cato  Maior  de  Seneetute 
(44  B.C.),  a  very  interesting  essa^  in  champion- 
ship of  old  age.  The  argument  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Cato  Censor,  84  years  old  at  the  sup- 
posed date  of  the  dialogue,  who  expounds  tiie 
beauties  of  old  age  to  Scipio  and  Lalius.  7. 
Ltrlnw  de  Amicitia  (44  B.C.),  a  similar  dis- 
cussion of  friendship  by  Lselius  Sapiens  (see 
XiXLlua,  2)  and  his  two  sons-in-law.  8.  De 
Officiia  ( 44  B.c. ) ,  a  discussion  of  moral  and 
political  duties,  siddressed  to  Cicero's  son  Marcus. 

The  correspondence  of  Cicero  occupies  a 
unique  place  in  Latin  literature.  We  have  other 
l4itm  letters,  but  none  so  apcuitaneaua,  so  sin- 
cerely the  expression  of  the  writer's  thoughts 
and  moods  without  r«^rd  to  the  public  or  the 
future,  none  that  disclose  so  completely  the  in- 
timate thoughts  and  emotions  of  a  great  intel- 
lect, none  that  afford  so  clear  an  insight  into 
the  real  life  of  the  Roman  world  at  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  interesting  periods  of  its  his- 
tory. Here  we  see  Cicero  uie  man,  in  strength 
and  weakness,  in  success  and  failure  in  public 
life  and  with  family  and  friends,  as  writer  and 
thinker,  as  wit  and  connoisseur.  Here,  too,  we 
may  gain  an  idea  of  the  colloquial  Latin  of  the 
Roman  gentleman,  as  contrasted  with  the  more 
elegant  but  less  elastic  diction  of  literature. 
The  best  Elnglish  edition  of  the  letters  is  that 
by  Tyrrell  and  Purser  (7  vols.,  London,  1«82- 
1901)  ;  good  English  translations  are  those  by 
E.  S.  Schuckburgh  (2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  ib.,  1900-05), 
and  Winstedt,  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library 
(New  York,  1912-  ).  On  the  language  of  the 
letters,  consult  R.  Y.  Terrell,  Cicero  in  Ait 
Lettert  (London,  1801). 

The  greatest  genius  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
statesman,  general,  orator,  student,  and  writer 
C.  Julius  C^sar  (100-44  b.c.),  exerciaed  but  s 
minor  influence  upon  Latin  literature  as  com- 
pared with  Cicero,  yet  his  Commentarii  de  Bella 
Oallico  has  always  been  a  model  of  Latinity  for 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  style,  straightfor- 
wanlness  of  narrative,  and  utter  absence  of 
self-praise,  though  the  writer  was  at  the  same 
time  the  hero  of  bis  story.   The  book  makes  no 
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pretetuiona  to  being  an  elaborate  history;  it 
give^  ostensibly,  merely  the  memoirs  <a  tlw 
seven  campaigns  in  Gaul  (68-52  B.C.),  written 
by  the  general  in  chief  during  the  long  idle  hours 
in  winter  quartera  after  the  crusliiDg  of  Ver- 
oingetorii.  Ciesar  also  prepared  an  account  of 
the  civil  wars,  which  was  published  after  his 
death  from  the  manuscript  draft  which  he  had 
never  carefully  revised.  IIis  army  officers,  men 
of  little  or  no  literary  ability,  followed  their 
gifted  leader  also  into  the  domain  of  history, 
AuluB  Hirtins,  one  of  his  Legati,  added  an  eighth 
book  to  the  Gommentariee,  and  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish  campaigns  were  written 
up  by  other  ofiicers.  These  worlcs  are  decidedly 
inferior  in  style,  language,  and  accuracy  to 
Cteaar's;  they  are,  indeed,  sources  of  our  Icnowl- 
edge,  rather,  of  the  aermo  plebeius  than  of  the 
literary  language.  (See  Ijltln  Language,  in  the 
paragraph  following  that  on  the  Golden  age.) 
The  "Memoirs"  are  the  only  works  of  Ctesar  that 
have  survived. 

A  Gontemporary  of  Casar,  but  of  very  inferior 
importance,  was  D.  Laberius  (105-43  B.O.),  a 
Roman  equea,  who  raised  the  mimua,  or  farce 
c<«nedy,  to  a  literary  level.  We  have  no  more 
than  the  titles  of  his  plays.  A  younger  writer 
in  the  same  line  of  work,  Publilius  Syrue,  of 
Antioch  (1),  was  extremely  popular  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  name  of  T.  Lucretius 
Cams  (c.99-65  B.C.)  is  among  the  most  noted 
of  this  epoch;  yet,  though  he  was  a  member  of 
one  of  KcHue's  noblest  families  and  a  unique 
poetic  and  philosophic  genius,  we  know  but  little 
of  his  personal  history.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  profound  didactic  poem,  De  Rerwn  Natura,  in 
six  books,  which  is  most  fortunately  preserved 
and  forms  our  best  authority  on  the  philosophic 
systm  of  the  Epicureans.  Lucretius  himself 
explains  his  purpose  in  writing  it,  via.,  to  free 
the  mind  from  the  fear  of  the  gods  and  of  death 
and  to  combat  the  many  forms  of  prevalent 
superstition  by  a  raticmal  contemplation  of  na- 
turei  As  poetry,  the  work  is  of  a  very  hi^^ 
order,  thouj^  varying  in  quality,  for  Lucretius 
died  before  it  was  perfected. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (c.99-24  B.O.)  was,  like  his 
friend  Atticus,  a  man  of  letters  who  took  no 
part  in  the  political  turmoils  of  the  time, 
l^ugh  he  wrote  several  works  of  varied  ohar- 
acter,  he  is  known  to  us  only  by  the  Burviving 
portion  of  his  extensive  bit^raphical  work 
Viris  Illustribut,  in  which  separate  sections  (or 
"books")  were  devoted  to  lives  of  illuotrious 
Greeks  and  Romans,  grouped  acoording  to  pro- 
fession, etc.  The  extant  portion  gives  about  26 
lives  of  Greeks,  mostly  soldiers  or  public  mm, 
besides  lives  of  Hamilcar,  Hannibal,.  Cato  Cen- 
sor, and  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero. 

In  the  literary  life  of  Rome  at  this  time  there 
was  a  group  of  poets  bound  together  1^  friend' 
ship  and  by  a  community  of  tastes  and  studies, 
and  all  thoroughly  steeped  in  the  GretJc  poetry 
of  the  Alexandrian  school.  (See  ALKXANDtalAN 
AoK;  Gbeek  Litbratube,  f/ie  Aleaandrian  Age.) 
The  greatest  of  these — and  indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  in  all  Latin  literature,  so  far  as  down- 
right genius,  spontaneity,  and  sincerity  of  feel- 
ing are  concerned — was  C.  Valerius  Catollus 
(87--C.54  B.C.),  a  native  of  Verona,  where  his 
father  lived  and  often  entertained  Julius  Ciesar 
at  his  house.  As  a  young  man  he  came  to  Rome 
and,  being  of  good  family,  gifted,  and  of  in- 
dependent means,  quickly  gained  access  to  the 
most  fasbionab]i>  society  of  the  «^ital.  Here 


be  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  prom- 
inent persons  of  the  time.  A  man  of  strong 
emtttional  instincts,  of  violent  love  and  hat^ 
his  poems  are  pervaded  with  his  own  personal- 
ity. In  love,  friendship,  and  politics  he  shows 
himself  full  of  zeal  and  entliusiaam  or  governed 
by  the  most  venomous  dislikes.  He  was  the  last 
great  poet  of  the  free  Republic  and  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  lyric  geniuses  that  the  world 
has  produced. 

Besides  his  shorter  lyrics,  Catullus  wrote  also 
longer  poems  of  qmite  another  character,  a  *'Song 
to  Diana";  two  epitluUamia,  or  marriage  songs, 
one  •mythological  in  character,  treating  of  the 
Marriage  of  Peleu$  and  Thetin,  the  uther  in 
honor  of  the  actual  marriage  of  Maiiliud  and 
Vinia;  a  wild  study  of  the  Phrygian  Attis  myth, 
in  the  galliambic  metre;  a  trannlation  of  Caltiui- 
acbus'  Coma  Berenices;  and  others.  The  poems 
in  which  he  sings  of'  his  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  his  tarother  (65,  68,  and  especially  101), 
whose  tomb  he  viuted  in  the  Troad,  of  his  un- 
happy journey  in  Asia  Minor  (46),  and  of  his 
joyous  return  to  his  beloved  Sirmio  (31),  with 
the  eulogy  of  his  yacht,  FhoMelus  (4),  are  full 
of  subtle  charm. 

The  first  Roman  to  treat  historical  writing 
as  an  art,  and  tlius  to  distinguish  it  from  per- 
sonal memoirs  and  annals,  was  C.  Salluslius 
Crispus,  generally  called  Sallust  in  English 
(86-34  B.c.)>  After  playing  an  active  part  in 
public  lif^  he  settled  down  into  private  life  on 
Ms  large  estate  just  outside  the  walls  of  Rome, 
to  enjo^  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  while  pro- 
consul in  Africa  and  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  took  Thucydidcs  (q.v.)  as  liis 
model  and  followed  him  closely  both  in  arrange- 
ment and  styl&  His  works  were:  (1)  Bellum 
CatUina,  an  essay  on  the  famous  coi^spiracy  of 
Catiline  in  63  B.fl.;  (2)  Bellum  lugurtlUnum,  an 
essay  on  the  war  with  Jugurtha  (q.v.),  King 
of  Numidia,  who  was  conquered  by  Marius ; 
(3)  Historia,  in  five  books,  an  account  of  events 
from  78  B.c.  to  67  b.o.  The  last  is  preserved 
aaij  in  fragments. 

B.  The  Attgmtan  Period  (43  B.0.-14  ajj.). — 
The  overthrow  of  Antonius  at  the  battle  uf  Actium 
(31  B.O.)  and  the  gradual  establishment  of  the 
Empire  mark  a  new  order  of  ttiings  in  Roman 
litMtiture.  The  impulse  communicated  to  poetry 
in  the  last  days  of  the  R^ublio  wu  carried,  it 
is  true,  without  interruption  into  the  succeeding 
age.  The  poems  of  Catulliis  axe  separated  by 
only  a  few  years  from  the  Eclogues  of  Vergil, 
but  a  vefy  different  spirit  pervades  them.  The 
frankness  and  fearlessness  of  the  earlier  poet, 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  political  activity 
and  freedom  of  the  time  in  whidi  he  wrote,  have 
given  place  in  the  later  one  to  a  guarded  re- 
straint whieh  seeb  the  approval  of  a  patron  or 
a  monarch.  In  fact,  the  position  of  the  aristo- 
eratio  class  to  which  literature  had  for  genera- 
tions owed  its  support  and  encouragement  wag 
now  changed.  No  longer  free  to  share  in  the 
conduct  of  national  affairs,  this  class  found  its 
chief  interests  in  the  affairs  of  "society"  life  and 
expended  Its  energies  amid  the  enervating  in- 
fluokces  of  the  court.  The  state  of  things  bad 
its  immediate  ^ect  upcm  literature.  Oratory 
lost  its  most  stirring  themes  and  began  to  de- 
generate, becoming  ultimately  mere  declamation ; 
history,  fearing  to  deal  unreservedly  with  the 
present,  fell  back  upon  an  artistic  elaboration  of 
the  past;  while  poetry,  though  still  on  the  up- 
ward path,  tended  to  become  diaproDprtionately 
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erotic.  This  period  unfolds  a  list  of  brilliant 
writers  whose  works  are  conspicuous  above  those 
of  other  periods  for  their  beauty  of  finish  and 

artiatie  ^ill  and  for  a  breadth  of  sympathy 
which  brings  them  into  genuine  touch  with 
human  life  the  world  over.  It  saw  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Latin  hexameter  verse  in  the  national 
epic  of  Vergil,  of  lyric  poetry  at  the  hands  of 
Horace,  and  of  elegiac  verse  in  the  works  of 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  In  the  domain 
of  prose,  lavy  did  for  the  story  of  R<Hne  what 
Vergil  did  in  verse  for  the  myth  of  its  origin. 

P.  Vergilius  Maro  (70-19  B.C.)  is  the  name 
that  is  most  closely  linked  with  the  new  order 
of  things  ushered  in  by  the  Empire.  Bom  at  a 
small  town  near  Mantua  in  northern  Italy,  he 
found  himself,  when  still  a  young  man,  deprived 
of  his  inherited  estate,  which,  like  all  the  good 
land  of  that  r^ion,  was  confiscated  after  the 
death  of  Cssar  and  given  to  the  veterans  of 
OctavianuB.  But  Veivil  had  influential  friends, 
who  secured  for  him  from  Octavianus  a  restitu- 
tion of  his  property;  his  gratitude  towards  the 
future  Emperor  was  boundless.  At  this  time  he 
began  writing  his'  bucolic  poems,  Edoguet, 
modeled  upon  the  Greek  poems  of  Theocritus; 
in  the  first  of  these  the  shepherd  Tityrus  ex- 
presses the  thought  of  Vergil  himself  when  he 
says:  Deua  noMt  hao  otia  feoit  (It  is  a  god  who 
has  secured  us  these  comforts).  This  admira- 
tion for  Octavianus,  bom  of  gratitude,  increased 
with  time  and  personal  acquaintance  and  made 
of  Vergil  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  new  order  of 
things  and  the  logical  exponent  of  the  new 
national  glory.  The  10  Eclogues  of  Vergil  are 
all  preserved.  He  next  tumed  his  attention  to 
didactic  poetry  and  wrote  four  books  of  (teorgioa 
at  the  request  of  Mtecenas  (q.v.),  the  minister 
of  Octavianus  and  great  patron  of  literature 
and  leamiiuf.  The  Qtorgiet,  me  of  the  most 
diarming  of  the  longer  Latin  poems,  treats  in 
an  ideal  way,  and  with  intimate  personal  knowl- 
edge, agriculture,  arboriculture,  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  beekeeping.  Vergil  had  now  taken  up 
his  residence  at  Rome,  with  frequent  sojourns 
in  Campania,  and  was  an  esteemed  member  of 
the  higher  literary  and  cultured  circle  of  the 
capital  and  a  friend  of  Augustus.  The  last  years 
of  nis  life  (20-lS  B.c.)  were  devoted  to  the  writ- 
ing of  the  ^neid,  the  great  national  e^ic, 
glorifying  at  the  same  time  Rome  and  the  Julian 
house  and  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire.  It  is  an  hexam- 
eter poem  of  12  books,  the  first  six  modeled  on 
the  Odyssey,  the  last  six  upon  the  Iliad;  the 
whole  describes  the  adventures  of  Mnea.»  and 
his  compaDions  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  to 
the  settlement  in  Italy  leading  to  the  foomting 
of  Rome.  It  was  left  unflnimed  at  the  poet's 
death  in  19  B.c.  Indeed,  Vergil  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  destroy  the  2Bneid,  for  fiuling  health 
warned  him  that  he  could  never  perfect  it,  but 
he  was  compelled  by  the  Emperor  and  by  his 
friends  to  save  the  manuscript,  and  the  work 
was  published  by  L.  Varius  Rufua  and  Plotius 
Tucca  after  his  death.  Besides  the  greater 
poetry  of  Vergil,  a  number  of  smaller  poems 
nave  pawed  under  his  name:  Oulew  (Gnat), 
Cirit,  Moretum  (Salad),  Copa  (Mine  Hostess), 
and  Caialepton  (a  poetic  miseellany  of  14 
pieces).  ITie  Moretitm,  Copa,  and  part  of  the 
Cotolepfon  tnay  really  be  the  work  of  Vergil. 

Closely  associated  with  Vergil,  though  differ- 
ing widely  from  him  as  a  poet,  was  Q.  Horatius 
FlaccuB  (65-8  B.c.)>  who  also  belonged  to  the 


coterie  of  authors  that  gathered  about  Augustus 
and  his  minister  Meeenas.  A  native  of  Venusia 
in  Apulia,  the  son  of  a  freedman  who  had  given 
him  every  possible  educational  advantage,  a  par- 
tisan of  Brutus,  for  whom  he  fought  at  the  Imt- 
tle  of  Philippi,  then  a  clerk  in  the  quaestor's 
office  at  Rome,  Horace  gained  access  to  the 
literary  world  by  his  genius,  his  wit,  and  his 
admirable  disposition.  Vergil  introduced  him 
to  Mtecenas  and  thus  asaurra  him  fame  and  a 
competency,  for  Horace  was  extremely  fond  of 
the  quiet  country  life  and  passed  happy  years 
on  the  Sabine  farm  presented  to  him  by  his 
patron.  His  earliest  poems  were  the  Sermonet 
(nsually  miscalled  Satires ),  in  hexameter  verse, 
in  two  books,  completed  respectively  in  36  b.c. 
and  30,  and  the  Epodes,  cc»npleted  also  in  30  b.c. 
The  Sermonea,  written  in  a  familiar  and  col- 
loquial style  for  the  delectation  of  his  friends, 
are  modeled  upon  Lucilius  (see  above)  and  are 
either  humorous  narratives  or  mild  rebukes  of 
particular  moral  obliquities  and  weaknesses. 
The  Epodes,  which  are  related  to  the  Bermoitet 
in  subject  matter,  have  more  of  the  character  of 
personal  invective.  The  first  three  books  of  the 
Odes  were  published  together,  with  a  dedication 
to  Maecenas,  in  23  B.C.  and  were  followed,  after 
an  interval,  by  the  fourth  book  of  Odes,  written 
by  request  and  published  in  13  B.C.  They 
resent  the  highest  perfection  of  Latin  j^ic 
poetry.  It  was  only  Vy  long  ^nd  patient  mort, 
however,  that  Horace  acquired  a  mastery  over 
the  lyric  metres.  His  verse  is  no  irresistible 
outburst  of  genius,  hut  the  result  of  ripe  study 
and  a  matured  power  of  expression.  But,  despite 
the  actual  labor  in  the  execution,  the  language 
of  the  Odes  has  all  the  effect  of  ease;  it  is  brief 
without  being  abrupt,  subtle  without  being  ob- 
scure, and  possesses  a  liveliness  which  sustains 
the  interest  of  the  reader.  The  Bpistles,  of 
which  the  first  book  was  published  in  20  b.c., 
are  full  of  a  genial  criticism  of  life  and,  with 
the  8ermon€8,  furnish  the  most  complete  and 
vivid  picture  that  we  have  of  the  condition  of 
Roman  society  in  the  Augustan  age.  The  Car- 
men 8<BCulare  (q.v.)  was  written  to  be  sung  at 
the  great  Secular  Games  of  17  b.c.  The  last 
work  of  Horace's  life  was  his  poem  in  literary 
criticism,  De  Arte  Poetioa,  in  reality  an  epistle 
addressed  to  the  ViaiM,  in  which  he  treats  l^^tly 
but  acutely  tite  problems  of  Uterarr  history  and 
the  principles  oi  style,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  drama. 

Of  the  friends  and  companions  of  Vergil  and 
Horace,  almost  all  were  writers,  but  few  of 
their  works  have  survived.  Augustus  himself 
(63  B.C.-14  A.D.)  wrote  both  verse  and  prose. 
HEecenas  too  (69-8  B.C.)  Indulged  in  poetic 
trifles,  of  whidi  one  or  two  are  preserved. 
Asinius  Pollio  (76  B.a-S  a.d.)  was  the  author 
of  tragedies  and  a  history  of  the  civil  wars.  L. 
Varius  Rufus  (74-14  b.c.),  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  JEneid,  was  an  epic  poet  of  great  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  tragedies,  one  of  which  was  highly  praised  by 
Quintilian.  ^milius  Macer  (died  16  b.0.) 
wrote  didactic  poems  on  hunting,  eto.,  while 
Cornelius  Gallus  (70-27  B.c.)  devoted  himsdt 
to  the  krve  epigram. 

Three  of  the  younger  poets  of  the  Augustan 
period  are  so  similar  in  temperament  and  in 
the  subjects  on  which  they  wroto,  as  well  as  ia 
the  choice  of  the  elegiac  metre  (see  ElbitI, 
which  they  brought  to  its  highest  perfection, 
that  they  should  be  classed  tw^her  herb- 
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Tibullus,  Pro^rtius,  and  Ovid.  The  first  two 
have  many  points  of  resemblance  with  their  far 
greater  predecessor  Catullus.  Like  him,  they 
both  wrote  love  poetry,  veiling  their  sweethearts 
under  fictitious  names;  like  him,  too,  they  died 
in  the  very  flower  of  Uieir  youth.  But  the  love 
poems  of  Catullus  are  sincere  and  sftontaneous, 
theirs  are  more  self-conscious  and  artificial.  He 
wrote  wholly  from  the  heart,  they  more  tvom  the 
head.  Propertiua,  with  his  wealth  of  imagery 
and  mythic  lore,  forms  the  link  between  the 
thoroughly  self-centred  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  whose 
best  work  is  whqlly  free  from  the  personal  ele- 
ment. The  eldest  of  the  three  poets  of  Hob 
group,  Albius  Tibullus  (c.64-10  B.O.),  was  one 
of  a  younger  ^oup  of  literary  men  that  gaUiered 
around  Valerius  Messalla,  as  Vergil  and  Horace 
and  their  friends  formed  the  circle  of  MeecenM; 
some  of  the  elegies  of  Tibullus  are  dedicated  to 
Messalla  as  patron  and  friend.  The  first  book, 
as  a  whole,  treats  of  his  love  for  Delia,  the 
second  of  his  passion  for  Nemesis.  The  language 
is  pure  and  natural,  the  vn«flcatioii  careful  and 
pfulshcd;  and,  though  the  themes  are  but  few-~ 
ideal  love  as  contrasted  with  the  reality,  the 
charms  of  country  life,  the  horrors  of  war — ^yet 
they  are  very  often  relieved  by  delightful  touches 
of  realism,  as  in  the  picture  of  Messalla,  re- 
turned from  the  wars,  sitting  with  his  cup  of 
wine  in  the  poet's  house  in  the  country  and  de- 
scribing his  campaigns  by  marking  out  camps 
and  battlefields  on  tae  table  wiUi  tna  tip  of  his 
finger  dipped  in  wine.  Tibullus  did  not  live  to 
publish  his  poems;  to  the  two  books  that  are 
certainly  his,  his  editors  added  a  number  of 
el^ac  verses  by  other  writers,  notably  those  of 
Sulplcia,  interesting  as  the  work  of  a  woman, 
and  those  of  a  certain  Lygdamus,  evidently  a 
PBeudonym.  Sextus  Propertius  (c.49-15  b.c.) 
lacked  the  restraint  and  purity  of  diction  of 
Tibullus,  but  is  far  broader  in  his  range  of  sub- 
jects and  richer  in  his  wealth  of  imagery  and  of 
mythical  allusions.  He  gave  promise  of  becom- 
ing a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  but  did  not  live  to 
mature  his  genius.  Like  Catullus  and  Tibullus^ 
he  found  his  inspiration  in  love,  in  his  case,  for 
a  woman,  perhaps  Hostia,  to  whom  he  writes  un- 
der the  name  of  Cynthia.  The  latest  in  order 
of  time  of  the  elegiac  poets  is  P.  Ovidius  Naso 
(43  B.C.-I7  or  18  A.D.),  a  native  of  Sulmo,  but 
early  a  resident  of  Rome,  where  he  wrote  love 
poetry  with  a  strong  trend  to  the  {rurely  sensual 
aspect,  as  in  the  Amorea,  the  subject  of  wMch 
passed  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Corinna.  In 
the  Beroides  we  have  an  early  example  of  the 
imaginary  love  letters,  which  have  lately  become 
80  popular.  Each  of  these  poems  purports  to  be 
a  letter  addressed  by  a  mythical  heroine,  as 
Penelope,  Briseis,  Phsedra,  Medea,  to  her  absent 
lover.  Not  long  after  £his  he  published  his  Ars 
Amatoria  (also  called  Ara  Amandi),  containing 
instructions,  couched  in  poetic  form,  for  lovers 
of  both  sexes  in  the  art  of  retaining  their  con- 
quests, and  his  Remedia  Amoria,  on  the  same 
general  theme,  but  even  coarser  in  tone.  To  the 
middle  period  of  his  literary  activity  bdong  the 
Metamorphoses  and  the  Fasti.  The  former,  writ- 
ten wholly  in  hexameters,  show  the  breadth  of 
Ovid's  versatile  poetic  genius  and  form  a  con- 
siderable manual  of  Greek  and  BMoan  myth- 
oIm^.  The  Fasti  explain  in  elegiac  couplets  the 
religious  significance  of  each  day  and  month — a 
sort  of  commentary  on  the  calendar.  The  work 
was  planned  In  12  parts,  with  a  book  dedicated 
to  each  month,  but  only  the  first  six  were  ever 


completed,  and  these  were  not  published  until 
after  Ovid's  death.  While  still  engaged  in  writ- 
ing the  Metamorphoses,  Ovid  was  overtaken  with 
siraden  disaster  that  wrecked  his  life  and  re- 
duced him  to  desolation  and  despair.  lihcactly 
what  caused  his  downfall  is,  and  probably  will 
always  remain,  a  mystery.  Towards  the  end  of 
8  B.C.  he  was  suddeoily  banished  from  Rome  by 
Imperial  orders  and  commanded  to  live  in  the 
far-distant  and  wholly  uncongenial  village  of 
Tomi,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Here  he 
miserably  passed  his  remaining  years,  yearning 
for  Bome  and  hoping  in  vain  for  a  reprieve. 
His  poetry  now  became  melancholy ;  the  TrUtia, 
in  five  booker  and  the  Ihis,  in  one  book,  give  but 
too  vivid  a  picture  of  his  lonely  wretchedness. 
The  title  Ihis  was  borrowed  from  that  of  a  fam- 
ous lam|)ooning  poem  by  Callimachua  (q.v.). 
By  a  curious  coincidence  the  first  word  of  Ovid's 
poem  is  the  Latin  word  Ibis  (you  shall  go). 
Ovid  died  in  aj>.  17,  a  broken-hearted  old  man. 
The  one  great  proae  writer  of  the  Augustan 

feriod  was  Titus  Livius  (59  h,o.-17  a.d.),  of 
atavium  (Padua),  author  of  a  history  of  Rome 
{Ab  Vrbe  Condita  Libri),  from  the  arrival  of 
^neaa  in  Italy  down  to  Livy's  own  times.  This 
great  work  was  in  142  books,  carrying  the  story 
as  far  as  the  death  of  Drusus  in  9  b.c.  (See 
Dbusus,  3.)  Liyy  probably  intended  to  com- 
plete 150  books;  if  so,  death  prevented  the  con- 
Bimunation  of  his  plan.  Only  about  a  quarter 
of  the  work  {i.e.,  books  i-x,  xxi-xlv)  is  extuit, 
but  we  have  perioohcs,  or  outlines,  of  the  rest. 
Livy  has  fairly  been  called  the  most  eloquent  of 
historians,  but  he  is  wholly  uncriticaL  He 
troubled  himself  little  with  original  research 
and  had  small  knowledge  of  constitutional  or 
Biilitary  affairs,  and  his  idea  of  the  philosophy 
of  history  and  of  the  significance  of  cause  and 
effect  was  of  the  vsguest  possible  sort.  It  is, 
however,  decidedly  erroneoiu  to  say,  as  Macaulay 
did,  that  Liv^  had  no  regard  for  truth.  It  is 
but  fair  to  him  to  point  out  that  he  was  well 
aware  bow  unsatisfactory  even  the  best  avail- 
able authorities  were.  (Consult  Morgan,  Ad- 
dressee and  Essays,  New  York,  1010.)  In  con- 
sequence he  not  unnaturally  contented  himself 
at  times  with  presenting  the  current  history  in 
adequately  artistic  form.  But  in  the  art  of  ex- 
pression and  of  telling  a  story  in  a  fascinating 
style  he  surpasses  all  his  countrymen.  His  lan- 
guage is  unconventional,  though  carefully 
chosen,  and  fonns  the  first  transition  to  the  so- 
called  "silver"  Latinity. 

Among  the  minor  writers  of  this  epoch  several 
deserve  a  brief  mention.  Pompeius  Trogus  wrote 
a  universal  history,  with  the  title  Hiatoriw  Phi- 
lippicce,  in  44  books.  This  work  was  abridged 
in  the  second  century  by  Justinus,  and  the 
abridgment,  which  is  extant,  caused  the  loss  of 
the  originaL  The  learned  M.  Verrius  Flaccus 
met  the  same  fate  as  Trogus  and  for  the  same 
reason.  His  encyctt^sedic  lexicon  entitled  Dg 
Verborum  Significatu  was  abridged  by  Sextus 
Pompeius  Festus  in  the  second  century,  and  this 
in  its  turn  by  Paulus  Diaconus  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  Ail  of  the  original  work  and  most 
of  the  first  abridgment  are  therefore  lost.  C. 
Julius  Hyginus  (c.64  B.C.-17  aj>.),  another 
learned  writer,  was  a  freedman  of  Augustus, 
who  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  Palatine  Li- 
brary. His  works  treat^  many  subjects,  liter- 
ary and  scientific,  but  all  are  lost  except  two 
books  of  Fabula  (a  school  textbook  of  n^hol- 
ogy)  and  four  on  astrology  j  even  these,  in  the 
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form  in  which  we  have  them,  are  not  certainly 
from  his  hand.  {See  Htqinus.)  We  are  more 
fortunate  in  the  case  of  the  architect  Vitruvius 
Pollio,  whose  work  De  Architectura,  in  10  books, 
ia  nf  the  greatest  value  to  students  of  classical 
nrrhiteoturc,  but,  like  all  the  lesser  works  just 
mentioned,  is  quite  without  real  literary  merit, 
IV.  The  Silver  Age  ( Postclassical  Period; 
Spanish  lAtinity,  17  b.c.-c.I30  A.D.) .  This  period 
may  be  divided  conveniently  into  three  parte: 

(a)   the  Claiidian  era;   (h)  the  Flavian  era; 

(e)  the' era  of  literary  revival,  comprising  the 
reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trojan  and  part  of  that  of 
Hadrian.  The  Republican  age  is  now  deftnitdy 
and  admittedly  at  an  end,  and  society,  and  witn 
it  literature,  enters  upon  a  new  phase.  The 
writers  whose  works  survive  become  vastly  more 
numerous,  but  are  generally  of  secondary  im- 
portance and  can  be  treated  only  briefly.  As 
several  of  them  in  the  first  century  (the  two 
Scnecas,  Pomponius  Mela,  Lucan,  Columella, 
Quintiltan,  Martial )  were  of  Spanish  origin,  the 
whole  period  is  often  spoken  of  as  that  01  Span- 
ish Latinlty.   The  accession  of  Tiberius  (14-37 

A.  n.)  marked  the  growth  of  despotic  power, 
which  crushed  all  aspirations  after  freedom  and 
deadened  intellectual  activity.  The  Emperor, 
though  an  author  himself,  discouraged  literature 
for  political  reasons,  and  men  did  not  dare  either 
to  praise  the  past  or  record  the  deeds  of  the 
present,    (a)  L.  Annoius  Seneca,  the  elder  (c.54 

B.  C.-30  A.O.),  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  really  be- 
longs to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  but  as  his  ex- 
tant works,  written  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
fall  under  the  Empire,  be  Is  best  considered 
here.  He  was  an  orator  of  repute,  a  great 
admirer  of  Cicero,  and  a  rhetorician  of  dis- 
tinction. A  single  volume  of  Suasorits  (school 
declamationa)  and  10  books  of  Controveraue 
(school  debates)  remain  to  us  in  a  mutilated 
form.  The  brave  but  unfortunate  Prince  Ger- 
manicus  (16  B.C.-19  a.d.),  the  Emperor's 
nephew,  translated  into  Latin  hexameters  the 
Phanomena  of  Aratns.  C.  Velleius  Ptttereulus, 
an  old  soldier  and  a  great  admirer  of  Tiberius, 
published  in  30  A.t>.  a  ccmipendium  of  Roman 
liistory,  mostly  of  the  Empire,  in  two  books. 
Valerius  Maximus  dedicated  to  Tiberius  his 
Factorum  et  Dictorvm  McmorabHium  TAhri  IX, 
a  large  collection  of  historical  anecdotes.  A. 
Cornelius  CelsuB  was  the  author  of  an  encyclo- 
pedic work  on  very  diverse  subjects,  of  which 
eight  books  on  medicine  (De  Medicina)  have 
survived  and  form  our  best  exposition  of  the 
medical  science  of  the  Romans.  Finally,  the 
Emperor's  freedman  Phiednis  adapted  in  Latin 
senarii  the  fables  of  .^sop,  with  many  additions 
of  his  own.  His  animals,  however,  have  not  the 
lifelike  character  of  those  of  Msop  nor  the  wis- 
dom claimed  for  them  by  the  author  himself. 
In  the  reigns  of  Caligula  (37-41  A.D.)  and  Clau- 
dius (41-54  A.D.)  literature  made  no  important 
acquisitions,  although  grammatical  studies  and 
jurisprudence  continued  to  be  cultivated.  Per- 
haps to  this  period  belong  the  Ghorographia  of 
Pomponius  Mela,  a  gec^?raj)hy  of  the  ancient 
world  as  known  at  this  time,  and  the  His- 
toriarum  Alexandri  Magni  TAbri  X  of  Q,  Curtius 
Rufus  (see  Cubtius},  a  somewhat  dry  but  not 
altogether  uninteresting  account  of  the  eon- 
quests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Claudius'  court 
physician,  SeriboniuB  Largus,  published  about 
47*  A.n.  a  hock  of  useful  medical  prescriptions, 
which  is  extant.  Claudius  himself  was  an  in- 
dwltrious  writer  on  Etruscan  and  Roman  an- 


tiquities, but  we  possess  only  part  of  one  of  his 
speeches  before  the  Soiate,  discovered  in  1534  at 
Lyons,  ennaved  on  bronze  tablets,  the  substance 
of  which  Is  quoted  by  Tacitus  {Ann,,  xi,  25). 
The  accession  of  Nero  (54-68  a.d.)  marked  a 
rerival  in  letters.  The  greatest  writer  was  L 
AnnaeuB  Seneca,  the  philosopher  (4  B.0.-66  a.d.), 
son  of  the  elder  Seneca,  mentioned  above.  Sen- 
eca's facility  in  composition  resembled  that  of 
Ovid,  His  philosophy,  which  was  based  on  that 
of  the  Stoics,  was  more  cosmopolitan  than  Ro- 
man and  discloses  a  loftiness  of  moral  view 
with  which  the  weaknesses  of  his  own  life  were 
scarcely  in  keeping.  His  style  is  ornamental 
and  forced,  and  his  sentences  disconnected,  epi- 
grammatic, and  adapted  to  win  applause  at 
recitations.  Seneca  wrote  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  moat"  im- 
portant of  his  extant  works  are  his  philosophical 
discourses  on  such  subjects  as  Anger,  Clemency, 
Consolation,  the  Shortness  of  Life,  etc.,  and  20 
books  of  "Moral  Letters"  {Epistultr  Aloralet), 
124  in  all,  addressed  to  his  friend  Lucilius.  He 
was  the  author,  also,  of  tragedies,  with  subjects 
chiefly  draWn  from  Euripides,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  the  Medea.  His  satirical  pamphlet, 
Apocolocyntosia  Divi  C^audi,  written  in  derision 
of  Claudius  after  the  latter's  death,  is  unique  in 
Latin  literature. 

Seneca's  nephew,  M.  Annsug  Lucanus  (39-65 
A.D.  ),was  also  imbued  with  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
Though  a  young  man  when  he  was  put  to  death 

Nero  for  his  part  in  mso*s  conspiracy,  he  had 
already  gained  a  high  place  as  a  poet  by  his  epic 
Pharaalia,  an  account  of  the  civil  war  between 
Pompeius  and  Ctesar,  which  is  to  be  ranked  as  a 
work  of  genius,  though  it  abounds  in  exaggera- 
tion, wearisome  digression,  and  misplaced  learn- 
ing. Lucan's  intimate  friend,  the  poet  A. 
Persius  Flaccus  (34-62  a.d.),  is  a  far  more  in- 
teresting personaKty;  though  he  died  in  his 
twenties,  he  left  six  Satires  that  will  always  be 
read  with  interest  and  admiration.  Persius  was 
full  of  youthful  moral  enthusiasm — qruitc  in  c<m- 
trast  with  his  eontemporaiy  Petronius  Arbiter, 
who,  if  he  was  really,  as  se^a  probable,  the 
arbiter  elegantiaru*n  of  Nero,  was  compelled  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  fi«  a.d.  His  etatirit^n 
( 80.  lAbri )  is  a  vivacious  and  well-written 
satirical  romance,  the  only  work  of  its  kind  that 
is  left  from  Roman  literature.  We  possess  al- 
most entire  the  part  enUtled  Oena  rrtmol- 
chionia,  the  description  of  a  dinner  given  at  the 
house  of  Trimalchio,  a  rich  but  Tulgar  upstart. 
The  various  characters  are  cleverly  drawn,  and 
the  language  and  conversation  of  each  is  in 
strict  keeping  with  his  station.  It  remains  in 
this  period  merely  to  mention  L.  Junius  Mode- 
ratus  Columella,  author  of  an  extensive  agri- 
cultural work  De  Re  Ruatica. 

(ft)  The  accession  of  Vesparian  (89  aj>.) 
marked  the  appearance  in  literature  of  a  soberer 
style  than  was  possible  amid  the  frivolous  slitteT 
of  Nero's  court.  The  greatest  writer  ch  this 
reign  was  C.  Plinius  Secundus,  or  Pliny  the 
Elder  (2.3-79  a.d.),  who  perished,  as  a  result  of 
his  spirit  of  scientific  investigation,  in  the  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  that  destroyed  Pompeii. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,-  but  we  have  only 
his  extensive  storehouse  of  learning  entitled 
Hiatwia  Naturalia,  which,  though  mainly  a  com- 
pilation, represents  a  vast  amount  of  laborioas 
research.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  also 
that  C.  Valerius  Placeus  wrote  the  first  part  of 
his  pOem  ArgonauUoa — an  iihitation  of  the 
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Greek  work  of  Apollonios  Rhodlua — though  moat 
of  it  was  publiBfted  in  later  years.  The  writers 
of  Domitian'e  reign  (81-96  a.d.)  were  more 
numerous.  There  were  two  epic  poets  of  second- 
ary importance,  Slliua  Italious  (c.26-101  a.d.) 
and  P.  PapiniuB  Statius  (c.40-96  a.d.).  The 
former  was  author  of  a  deacriptltm  of  the  Second 
Punic  War  (PumM) ;  the  latter  wrote  twu 
mythological  poems,  Thebais  and  Aokilleia,  and 
a  collection  of  shorter  poems  entitled  Silva. 
All  are  wanting  in  originality  and  inspiration. 
Not  so  with  the  Epigrams  of  M.  Valerius  Mar- 
tialis  (c.40-104  a.d.),  the  court  poet  of  Domi- 
tian.  His  15  books  poasess  greater  interest  for 
UB  than  any  other  works  of  the  period,  for  the 
insight  they  give  into  the  social  life  of  the  day. 
All  the  friTolity,  license,  immorality,  and  eerril- 
Ity  of  the  age  tn  Domitian  are  mirrored  in  these 
little  sketches.  They  are  r^arkable  also  for 
their  consummate  wit  and  their  polish  of  form 
and  diction.  Martial  is  in  one  sense  the  creator 
of  the  epigram,  for  it  was  he  who  first  gave  to 
it  the  sting  which  it  now  carries.  The  only 
proae  writer  of  first  importance  was  M.  Pabiua 
Qaintilianus  (3S-96  a.d.),  who,  after  a  long 
and  useful  life  in  Some  aa  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
apent  his  declining  years  in  the  preparation  of 
a  great  work  on  the  "Training  of  the  Orator" 
{Institutio  Oratoria),  which  has  always  re- 
mained a  classic.  With  ripe  judgment  founded 
on  experience,  Quintilian  traces  from  childhood 
up  the  proper  education  of  the  future  orator. 
Ine  tenth  book,  which  is  devoted  to  literary 
criticism  and  contains  a  comparison  of  Greek 
and  Boman  writers  in  various  fields,  is  of 
eq>ecial  interest  to-day. 

Aside  from  literature  as  such,  perhaps  the 
most  scientific  writer  of  all  the  Romans  was 
SextuB  Julius  FrontinuB  (c.40-103  a.d.),  who 
made  an  honorable  record  both  at  Rome,  as 
aqueduct  commissioner,  and  .in  the  field,  as 
governor  of  Britain.  The  results  of  these  very 
diverse  experiences  are  summed  up  in  his  De 
Aquia  Vrlka  Bomoe,  an  extensive  report  on  the 
Roman  water  supply,  and  BiraUgematon  Ltfrri 
///,  a  practical  manual  of  military  art. 

(o)  But  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  Kerva  and 
Trajan  (96-117  a.d.)  that  the  literarv  talent  of 
the  Ehnpire  put  forth  its  noblest  efforts.  The 
long  restraint  to  which  liberal-minded  and  inde- 
pendent men  had  been  forced  to  submit  under 
the  preceding  reigns  was  finally  broken,  and  now 
at  last,  as  under  the  Republic,  they  were  able 
freely  to  express  their  real  feelings.  They  were 
naturally  embittered  by  the  long  enforced  silence 
and  by  the  vivid  memoty  of  hateful  conditions, 
but  nothing  could  be  nobler  than  the  grim  moral- 
izing of  a  Juvenal  and  a  Tacitus.  They  do,  in- 
deed, draw  a  sad  picture  of  a  corrupt  society 
and  an  incredibly  awful  state  of  public  affairs, 
but  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  their 
bias,  they  amply  show  that  integrity  and  virtue 
could  flouridt  under  the  most  degra^ng  con- 
ditions. Cornelius  Tacitus  (c.55~120  A.D.)  oc- 
cupies a  unique  place  in  Roman  literature.  A 
keen  critic  of  men  and  things,  he  is  also  an  able 
word  artist  and  the  creator  of  a  trenchant  style 
of  Latin  that  no  writer  ever  succeeded  in  imitat- 
ing. We  are  indebted  to  his  Annales  and  his 
HistoritE  for  our  best  information  of  the  events 
of  the  principal  reigns  of  the  first  century.  His 
earlier  works,  the  OermatUa,  an  account  of  that 
then  little-known  country,  and  the  Agrioola,  a 
charming  and  sympathetic  biography  of  his 
father^in-Iaw,  show  alike  the  development  of  his 


literary  genius  and  his  own  rare  qualities  of 
heart  and  head.  The  Dialogue  de  Oratoribut 
was  hid  earliest  work,  written  while  he  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  Ciceronian  studies.  The 
Satires  of  his  contemporary  D.  Junius' Juvenalis 
(c.60-140  A.D.)  present  in  a  strong  light  the 
moral  degradation  of  Roman  society  and  the 
ri^teouB  indignation  of  the  better-minded  men. 
Juvenal  is  a  true  Batirist,  though  lacking  in  the 
higher  qualities  that  make  a  poet.  Pliny  the 
Younger,  C.  Plinius  Csciliiu  Secundus  (82- 
C.113  A.D.),  nephew  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  has  left 
a  collection  of  delightful  Letters,  which  modify 
for  us  the  harsh  picture  of  society  drawn  by 
Juvenal  and  Tacitus.  Those  addressed  to  Tra- 
jan, with  the  Emperor's  replies  (consult  book 
x),  are  especially  interesting  as  showing  the 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  growing  sect  of  the 
Christians.    (Consult  Letters,  96-97.) 

V.  The  middle  Empire  (second  century, 
African  T^iatinity.  Early  Christian  Writers,  117- 
211  A.D.).  With  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Pliny, 
Roman  literature  as  an  expression  of  lofty  and 
original  genius  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  Men  of  ability  and  learning  continued  to 
write,  but  in  generartheir  interest  to  us  is  not 
a  purelv  literary  one;  it  is  due  to  the  subjects 
of  whicn  th^  wrote  and  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  As  the  Spaniah  writers  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  literary  history  of  the  last 
period,  so  in  this  we  find  that  many  of  the 
greatest  names  are  those  of  Africans  (as  Fronto, 
ApuleiuB,  Tertullian);  hence  it  is  often  des- 
ignated as  the  period  of  African  Latinity.  See 
Latin  Lanouaqe,  the  third  paragraph  before 
the  division  entitled  OenentI  Uharacteriat^. 

Under  Hadrian  (117-138  A.D.)  flourished  C. 
Suetonius  Tranquillus  (c.75-160),  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  C<Esars,  full  of  intercBting  hits  of 
information  and  gossip,  with  a  strong  preponder- 
ance of  scandal;  and  of  a  collection  of  slight 
biographies  of  illustrious  men,  of  which  we  have 
many  valuable  fragments.  To  this  period,  too, 
belongs  the  abridged  history  of  Florus,  a  work 
of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  greatest 
names  of  the  reigii  of  Antonlus  Pius  (138-161 
A.D.)  are  those  of  M.  Cornelius  Fronto  (c.lOO- 
175  A.D.),  whose  correspondence  mth  his  Im- 
perial pupil  Marcus  Aurelius  is  interesting,  if 
monotonous  and  pedantic ;  and  of  Gaius,  the 
jurist  (c.110-180  a.d,),  whose  Institvtiones,  a 
manual  of  Roman  law,  is  in  great  part  extant. 
More  interesting  are  the  writers  of  M.  Aurelius' 
reign  (161-180  A.D.).  Aulus  Oellius  laboriou^y 
collected  all  kinds  of  literarv,  philological,  and 
antiquarian  information,  which  he  published 
without  order  or  system  under  the  title  Nodes 
Atticce.  To  us,  of  course,  the  work  is  a  valuable 
storehouse  of  information,  a  treasury  of  curious 
facts  and  theories.  The  best  representative  of 
the  African- Roman  writing  is  L.  Apuleius  (bom 
cl2S  A.D.),  the  most  original  writer  since  Taci- 
tus. He  studied  at  Carthage,  Raveled  extensively 
in  Greece,  practiced  law  at  Rome,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Africa,  where  he  delivered  public  lec- 
tures on  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  His  chief 
work  was  a  long  romance  entitled  Metamor- 
phoses, with  a  fantastic  plot.  It  narrates  the 
strange  adventures  of  a  certain  Lucius,  who  was 
transformed  into  a  donkey.  The  hand  of  the 
rhetorician  is  visible  all  through  the  book.  The 
best-known  portion  is  the  well-written  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche.  The  ftther  extant  works  of 
Apuleius  are  of  less  interest:  Apologia,  his  de- 
fense on  a  charge  of  witchcraft;  Florida,  adeo* 
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tions  from  his  public  lectures;  and  a  number  of 
philoBophical  essays.  To  this  period  we  owe  the 
earliest  literanr  work  of  Latin  Christianity,  the 
Oetavwa  of  M.  Minucius  Ftilx,  a  well-written 
exposition;  in  dialogue  form,  of  tiie  current 
arguments  against  the  Christian  faith,  with  a 
wdl-Bustained  refutation. 

Under  the  rule  of  Commodus  (180-192)  and 
Severus  (193-211)  we  have  only  one  writer  of 
importance — ^Tertullian,  of  Carthage  (c.I50-230 
A.D.)>  the  fiery  defender  of  Christianity,  whose 
Bharp  attacks  on  the  pagan  life  and  worship 
must  have  brought  many  into  the  Christian  fold. 
The  Bible  was  already  translated  into  Latin; 
the  oldest  versions,  rough  and  literal,  are  known 
as  Itala.  In  Borne  the  celebrated  jurist  Papinian 
was  writing  extensively  on  his  own  special  topic 
—law — and  Aero  was  preparing  commentaries 
on  Terence  and  on  Horace, 

VI.  Period  of  Actual  Decline  (third  to  sixth 
centuries).  The  writers  of  the  third  century 
are  neither  numerous  nor  important  from  a 
literary  point  of  view.  In  the  field  of  law  Domi- 
tius  Ulpianus  put  forth  nimnerous  works  under 
Caracalla  (211-217  a.d.)  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  great  Digest  of  Roman  law  prepared  later 
by  order  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Justinian. 
The  grammatical  works  of  Censorinus  belong  to 
the  same  period.  Only  his  De  Die  Natali  has 
survived,  a  compilation  largely  from  Suetonius, 
containing  some  curious  information  of  value  to 
us.  The  literary  activity  of  St.  Cyprian,  Bishop 
of  Carthage  (c.200-258  A.D.),  falls  under  later 
reigns.  He  was  a  voliiminous  writer,  thoroughly 
orthodox  in  his  faith;  we  gain  from  bis  works, 
especially  from  his  EpiatuUE,  no  little  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  various  churches  of  the 
time.  The  Christian  poet  Oonunodianus  occupies 
a  curious  place  in  the  story  of  Latin  versifica- 
tion. He  is  the  precursor  of  the  purely  accen- 
tual verse  of  the  early  Latin  hymns.  He  writes 
in  hexameters;  but  the  sense  of  quantity  is 
largely  lost,  and  the  lines  must  be  read  partly 

Suantitatively,  partly  by  the  prose  accent.  C. 
uliuB  Solinus,  a  compiler  of  learned  informa- 
tion, but  without  critical  judgment  or  taste, 
wrote  his  Collectanea  Rerum  Memorabilium 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
It  was  an  age  of  devitalized  paganism  and  often 
very  crude  Christianity,  and  many  a  recent  con- 
vert "rushed  into  print"  before  he  really  under- 
stood the  doctrines  that  he  proclaimed.  Such 
was  the  rhetorician  Amobius,  author  of  a  de- 
fense of  Christianity  with  the  title  Adverms 
Nationes.  Arnobiua'  pupil,  the  rhetorician  Lac- 
tantiua,  was  of  a  far  higher  type  of  mind;  in- 
deed, we  should  call  him  a  surpassing  genius  in 
contrast  with  the  intellectual  level  of  his  time. 
Though  a  zealous  Christian,  he  loved  the  pagan 
writers,  and  his  st^le  is  as  Ciceronian  as  was 
possible  in  the  third  century.  A  number  of 
pagan  writers  of  the  time  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine  (Spartianus,  Capitolinus,  Trebellius 
Pollio,  GallicanuB,  Vopiscus,  Lampridius)  are 
grouped  under  the  general  name  Scriptores  His- 
toriffi  Augusta  (See  Augustan  Histoby)  and 
have  left  for  us  popular  accounts  of  the  em- 
perors of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  In 
contrast  with  the  purely  scholastic  work  of  the 
pagans  and  the  constructive  and  propagandist 
writings  of  the  Christian  writers,  we  have  now 
also  a  poem  of  real  genius,  wholly  pagan  in  tone 
and  by  an  unknown  author — the  Pervigilium 
Veneris,  a  charming  song  in  praise  of  springtime 
and  love. 


In  the  fourth  century  Christianity  became  tk« 
recognized  state  religion,  but  paganism  oould 
not  be  stamped  out  by  law,  and  many  of  the 
most  noted  writers  were  still  pagans.  Thus,  Uie 
nobleman  Avienus  as  a  poet  followed  the  elasM- 
cal  models  in  his  translations  from  the  Greek 
and  in  his  epigrams;  and  if  his  pagan  poetry 
is  overweighted  with  rhetoric,  that  was  the 
fault  of  his  time.  D.  Magnus  Ausonius  (c.3I0- 
395  a.d.)  combined  a  love  of  the  old  Roman 
literature  and  a  deep  knowled^  of  Latin  poetry 
with  skill  in  versification  and  neatness  and 
grace  of  expression.  His  Moaella  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  gems  in  the  Latin  language.  The 
representative  Christian  poet  was  Prudentius 

(348-C.410  A.D.),  who  adds  to  perfect  versifica- 
tion originality  of  subject,  for  he  treats  of 
wholly  (^^hristiau  themes,  as  the  martyrdom  of 
the  saints,  etc.  The  last  struggle  of  philosophie 
— or,  rather,  reminiscent^paganism  is  splen- 
didly depicted  in  the  writings  of  Symmacfaus 

(c.345-405  A.D.),  one  of  the  most  attractive 
characters  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin  literature. 
The  two  great  theologians  of  the  century  are 
AmbrosiuB  (St.  Ambrose;  c.340-397  AJ).), 
Bishop  of  Milan,  and  Hieronymus  (St.  Jerome; 
331-^0  A.D.).  History  was  represented  by 
Aurelius  Victor,  who  published  in  360  a.d.  a 
history  of  the  Ciesars;  by  Eutropius,  author  of 
an  Epitome  of  Roman  History;  and — most  im- 
portant— by  Ammianus  Marcdlinus,  the  last 
Latin  historian  of  ancient  Rome,  a  zealous  imi- 
tator of  Taeitiu,  of  whose  EiatoruB  be  intended 
his  own  work  to  be  a  continuation.  A  few 
writers  on  learned  and  technical  subjects  should 
also  be  noted :  the  grammarians  Donatm  ( whose 
Art  Qrammatica  became  the  textbook  of  the 
Middle  Ages ) ,  Charisius,  and  Diomedes ;  thd 
lexicographer  Nonius  Marcellus;  the  Vergilian 
commentator  Servius;  the  astrologer  Firmicus 
Matemus;  and  the  military  writer  Vegetiua. 
The  passage  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  century 
marks  the  era  of  the  last  of  the  great  pagan 
poets,  Claudius  Claudianua,  author  of  epic  poons 
and  epigrams  of  high  classical  finish,  often  re- 
minding one  of  Statins.  This  was  the  age,  also, 
of  St.  Augustine  (354-430  A.D.),  Bishop  of 
Hippo  in  Africa,  author  of  very  numerous  theo- 
It^cal  and  moral  works,  notaUy  tlie  Con/e«- 
siones  and  the  De  Civitate  Dei.  Macrobias, 
while  still  a  pagan,  wrote  the  BnUtmalia,  a  mass 
of  notes  in  literary  criticism  and  antiquarian 
lore  in  the  style  of  Gellius'  Noctet  Atticce,  deal- 
ing especially  with  the  criticism  of  Vergil,  and 
a  commentary  on  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis. 
The  Spanish  priest  Orosius  was  the  author  of  a 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  417 
A.D.,  written  from  the  Christian  standpoint. 
Under  Theodosius,  in  438  aj>.,  the  Imperial 
edicts  from  the  time  of  Omstantine  were  col- 
lected in  the  Oodea  Theodoeianua.  The  last 
great  names  of  the  fifth  century  were  ApoUinaris 
Sidonius  and  Dracontius.  The  former  (c.430- 
480  A.D. ) ,  as  Bishop  of  Clermont  in  France,  pub- 
lished poems  and  letters;  the  latter,  a  Cartha- 
ginian, wrote  a  long  didactic  poem  De  Lavdilmt 
Dei.  In  the  sixth  century  the  ancient  Latin 
literature  comes  to  an  end  with  the  great  gram- 
mar, Institutiones  Qrammatica,  of  Priscianus; 
the  philosophical  works  of  BoSthius  (died  S24 
A.U.),  especially  his  De  Consolatione  Philoeophi, 
composed  in  prison;  and  the  World-Chroni^ 
and  lesser  works  of  Cassiodorus. 

Bibliography.  The  standard  works  of  refer- 
ence on  Latin  literature  are  Teuffel,  OatcMcMf 
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i€r  rffm{«eAe»  Litieratwr  (Sth  ed.  Inr  Schirabe, 

Leipzig,  18dO;  with  Eng.  tranB.  Warr,  ^w- 
(ory  of  Roman  Literature,  London,  1891-92, 
still  of  great  value;  6th  ed.  by  Kroll,  Skutsch, 
etc.,  vols,  ii,  iii,  ib.,  1910-13,  not  yet  translated 
and  less  good  than  the  6th  ed.  because  the  at- 
tempt  to  control  the  literature,  which  is  the 
great  merit  of  the  5th  ed.,  has  been  abandoned), 
and  Schanz,  "Oeschldite  der  rtaiischen  Llttera- 
tur,"  in  Mttller,  Ha/ndhueh  dor  klagsischen  Alter- 
tumswisaenschaft  (in  part  2d  ed.,  but  mainly 
3d  ed.,  Munich,  1905-14).  Schanz's  work  is  by 
far  the  most  complete  and  the  best.  Valuable, 
but  far  briefer,  are  the  treatment  of  Latin  litera- 
ture  by  Leo  and  Norden,  in  Die  griechiache  und 
lateiniache  Literatur  vnd  Sprache,  by  various 
hands  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1912),  and  by  Norden 
and  Wendland  in  GJercke  and  Norden,  Einleitung 
m  die  AUertumawittmeoltaft  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1913). 
The  best  modem  manuaJa  are  those  of  Bimcox 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1883),  Outtwell  (ib., 
1888),  Mackail  (ib.,  1895),  and  Pichon  (Puis, 
1898)  ;  Duif,  A  Literary  SUtory  of  Rome  (Lon- 
don, 1909 ) ;  Leo,  Oeaohichte  der  r&mivshm  Lit- 
eratur; Erster  Band:  Die  arohaische  Literatur 
(Berlin,  1913).  See  also  Mayor,  Ouide  to  the 
Choice  of  Claasioal  Bookt  (London,  1898).  For 
suggestive  essays  on  phases  of  Latin  literature, 
se^  besides  the  wortcs  cited  in  the  body  of  this 
article,  Nisard,  Etudea  de  la  potaie  latine  and 
Eaaaia  eur  lee  poHee  latine  de  la  dioadmce 
(Paris,  1875) ;  Sellar,  Roman  Poets  of  the 
Republic  and  Roman  Poeta  of  the  Augustan 
Age  (Oxford,  1892);  Tyrrell,  Latm  Poetry 
(Boston,  1893);  Nettleship,  Lectures  and  Es- 
says, two  series  (Oxford,  1885,  1895);  Moul- 
ton,  The  Ancient  Clateical  Drama  (2d  ed.,  ib., 
1898);  Fowler,  Ronton  Literature  (New  York, 
1003);  Butler,  Poet-Auguetan  Poetry  (Oxford, 
1909) ;  Plessis,  La  poiaie  latine  (Paris,  1009) ; 
Micbaut,  Bistoire  de  la  eomidie  romane  (ib., 
1912)^    See  Antholoot. 

IiATZN  QTTABTEIL    See  Quartieb  Latin. 

LATIN  XTNION.  By  the  monetary  conven- 
tion of  Dec.  23,  1806,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the 
uniform  regulation  of  coinage  in  these  states. 
This  association  of  states  in  a  common  monetary 
policy  was  known  as  the  Latin  Union.  The 
French  monetary  law  of  1803  had  established 
both  gold  and  silver  as  full  legal-tender  coin- 
age. Under  its  provisions  the  two  and  live  franc 
pieces  were  exact  multiples  in  weight  of  the 
one-franc  coin.  During  the  early  bimetallic  ex- 
perience the  pressure  for  the  exportation  of  coin 
fell  chiefly  upon  gold  and  did  Dot  therefore 
greatly  disturb  the  money  circulation  of  every 
d^.  But  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  gold  fdl  relatively  to 
silver,  and  large  quantities  of  silver  were  ex- 
ported, as  gold  was  substituted  for  it  in  the 
monetary  circulation.  The  coins  first  selected 
for  export  were  naturally  the  larger  flve-franc 
pieces,  but  as  time  progressed  the  emaller  coins 
were  drawn  upon  and  the  people  suffered  great 
inconvenience  from  the  diminution  in  the  volume 
of  antall  coins.  In  1861  a  French  commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  coin- 
age reported  in  favor  of  making  the  small  coins 
tokens,  as  had  been  done  in  a  similar  situation 
in  the  United  States  in  1863.  This  proposal  was 
carried  out  by  a  law  of  1864,  which,  without 
reducing  the  weight  of  the  smaller  silver  coins, 
changed  the  alloy  from  0.900  One  to  0.835  fine. 
This  action  would  have  solved  the  domestic  diffi- 


eulties  of  French  coinage  had  not  perplexltiM 
arisen  over  the  acceptance  of  foreign  coin.  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  and  Switzerland  each  had  a  mone- 
tary system  based  on  that  of  France,  and  their 
coins,  being  equal  in  weight  and  fineness,  had 
always  been  freely  accepted  in  France,  as  the 
French 'coins  circulated  freely  in  those  countries. 
Urged  by  the  same  fear  of  loss  throiwh  the 
minor  coinage,  Bwitcerland  had  reduced  the  fine- 
ness of  the  coins  to  0.800  and  Italy  to  0.835 
before  France  acted,  while  Belgium  had  taken 
no  steps  in  the  matter.  The  diversity  of  value, 
and  the  fact  that  tJiese  coins  were  no  longer  of 
full  weight  and  readily  convertible  into  standard 
coins  of  the  countries  having  the  same  system, 
interfered  with  their  international  circulation. 

It  was  primarily  for  the  removal  of  these 
difficulties  that  the  monetary  convention  of  1865 
was  convoked  by  France,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Bdgium.  In  the  convention  Belgium  and  Swit- 
zerland proposed  the  adoption  by  the  contracting 
parties  of  uie  gold  standard,  with  coinage  of  all 
silver  pieces  as  tdcens,  under  rules  to  be  agreed 
upon.  France  was  n<rt  ready  for  this  step  and 
insisted  upon  the  retention  of  the  silver  five- 
franc  piece  at  its  old  valuation  and  as  full  legal 
tender.  The  result  was  a  treaty  prescribing  a 
uniform  weight  and  fineness  for  the  gold  coins 
and  the  flTe-frane  silver  coin  and  providing  that 
such  coins  should  have  unlimitea  l^al  tender 
in  the  countries  issuing  them,  and  that  coins 
iasaed  by  one  of  the  contracting  states  should  be 
receivable  in  any  quantity  which  might  be  of- 
fered in  payment  of  public  dues  in  any  of  the 
states  which  were  parties  to  the  treaty.  So  far 
as  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coins  were 
concerned,  this  provision  mode  no  change  in 
existing  conditions,  thongb  the  clause  pronding 
for  the  acceptance  by  any  of  the  states  enhanced 
tbe  value  of  the  coin. 

Far  more  important  were  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  minor  silver  coins  (2  and  1  franc, 
50  and  20  centimes) .  It  was  provided  that  these 
coins  should  have  a  uniform  fineness  of  0.835, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  issued  by  the  sev- 
eral countries  in  excess  of  six  francs  per  head 
of  the  population,  and  that  in  the  states  in 
which  th^  were  issued  they  should  be  1^1 
tender  to  the  extent  of  60  francs  in  one  payment. 
The  issuing  states  were  required  to  receive  these 
coins  in  any  amounts  in  which  they  might  be 
presented,  while  each  state  agreed  to  accept  at 
the  public  treasuries  such  coins  Issued  by  tbe 
other  contracting  states  in  payments  not  exceed- 
ing 100  francs.  This  defines  the  scope  of  the 
Latin  Union  and  summarizes  the  conditions 
which  insure  the  international  circulation  of 
the  coins.  For  while  it  is  true  that  no  obliga- 
tion is  impmed  upon  citizens  of  France  to  ac- 
cept the  minor  coins  of  Italy,  e.g.,  yet  in  effect 
the  practice  of  the  governments  controls  that  of 
individuals.  The  weak  point  in  the  treaty  was 
the  retention  of  the  five-franc  silver  piece  on  a 
par  with  the  gold  coinage.  If  at  the  time  the 
inconsistency  of  this  privileged  position  for  the 
five-franc  piece  attracted  little  attention,  it  was 
perhaps  because  with  the  prevailing  price  of 
silver  there  was  little  probability  of  its  b^ng 
brought  to  the  mint  for  coinage,  and  the  ques- 
tion may  have  appeared  an  academic  rather 
than  a  practical  one.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  one  year  after  the  treaty  went  into  offect 
the  price  of  silver  had  fallen  sufiiciently  to  make 
its  coinage  profitable;  so  that  had  no  change 
been  made  in  the  law  the  dearth  of  spiall  coin 
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mnild  have  been  remedied  without  any  legal' 
enactments  or  treaties.  But  as  the  coinage 
of  the  minor  coins  was  reserved  to  the  govern- 
ment, it  followed  that  when  conditions  favored 
the  coinage  of  silver  on  private  account  the 
mints  of  the  contracting  states  btgan  to  turn 
out  five-franc  coins  at  a  rate  which  in  a  few 
years  threatened  the  circulation  of  gold.  During 
the  stnii^le  between  PrnBsia  and  France  the 
French  mints  were  inactive,  but  those  of  Belgium 
and  Italy  developed  a  remarkable  activity. 
France  found  herself  flooded  with  Belgian  and 
Italian  coins  after  the  return  of  peace.  Accord- 
ingly measures  were  taken  to  check  the  coinage 
of  silver.  By  agreement  of  1874  the  quantities 
to  be  coined  in  the  several  states  were  limited, 
and  this  agreement  was  renewed  in  1875  and 
1876.  In  we  meantime  the  several  states  had 
passed  laws  authorizii^  the  suspension  of  coin- 
age of  the  five-franc  piece,  and  by  1877  it  had 
practically  ceased.  By  this  action  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Latin  Union  definitely  adopted  gold 
as  the  standard  of  value,  though  their  circula- 
tion is  charged  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
full  l^al-tender  silver  which  must  be  kept  at  a 
par  with  gold.  The  fact  that  Belgium  in  the 
early  seventies  issued  silver  far  beyond  her 
needs,  and  far  beyond  her  ability  to  redeem  at 
the  present  value  of  silver,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  successive  prolongations  of  the  Latin 
Union  beyond  the  term  of  years  for  which  it 
was  originally  created.  While  France  has 
directed  the  policy  of  the  union  with  great 
success,  she  bos  had  to  bear  in  a  measure  the 
burden  of  her  weaker  partners. 

At  the  time  the  union  was  founded  it  was 
deemed  possible  that  other  nations  would  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  the  states  composing  il^ 
thiu  preparing  the  way  for  an  international 
coinage,  but  tnie  expectation  has  proved  to  be 
illusory. 

Consult:  Bamberger,  Die  Sckickgale  dee  la- 
teiniachen  MUnebundea  (Berlin,  1886) ;  R.  H.  I. 
Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  vol  ii 
(New  York,  1900);  H.  P.  Willis,  History  of 
the  Latin  Monetary  Union  (Washington,  1001) ; 
Amaun4,  La  Monnaie,  te  oridit  et  le  change  (2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1&02). 

IiATTVTUB.  In  Heaiod  (q.v.),  son  of  Ulysses 
(q.v.)  and  Circe,  and  King  of  the  Tyrsenians. 
In  Vergil's  j^neid  (vii-xii)  we  find  a  legendary 
King  of  Latium,  son  of  Faunus  and  the  nymph 
Marica,  and  father  of  Lavinta,  wife  of  ^neaa. 
When  ^neas  reached  Italy,  Latinua  welcomed 
him  and  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Turn  us  (q.v.),  to  whom  she  lutd  been  betrothed, 
roused  ^e  peoples  of  Italy  to  war  against 
.^neas.  Mneaa  was  victorious,  married  Lavinia, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Latinua,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Latium.  In  earlier  writers,  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  story  of  Latinus  assumes  many 
other  forms,  especially  after  the  legend  began 
to  connect  Rome  with  fugitives  from  Troy. 
Originally  Latinus  is  the  eponym  of  the  Latin 
race.  Consult  the  article  "Latinus,"  in  Lilbker, 
Reallexikon  des  klassiachen  Altertums  (8tb  ed-, 
Leipzig,  1914). 

LATIN  VERSIONS.    See  Bible. 

IiATIN  WAT  (Lat.  Via  Laiina).  An  an- 
cient road,  diverging  from  the  Appian  Way 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Porta  Capena  (in 
the  Servian  Wall),  at  the  present  church  of 
San  Cesario.  It  followed  a  course  farther  in- 
land than  the  Via  Appia  and  gave  direct  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  Samnitc 


territory  as  far  as  Venafrum.  A  short  branch 
led  to  TuBculum,  and  at  Teanum  a  crossroad,  the 
Via  Hadriana,  connected  the  Latin  Way  with 
the  Appian  Way.  Two  ancient  tombs  on  the 
Via  Latina,  near  Rome,  have  interesting  fres- 
coes. Consult:  T.  Ashby,  "Classical  Topography 
of  the  Roman  Campa^a,"  in  British  School  at 
Rome,  Papers,  vols.  iv,  v  (London,  1907-10), 
and  Baedeker,  Central  Italy  and  Home  (15th 
Eng.  ed.,  Leipzig,  1909).   See  Latin  Gate. 

LAIVITUDE  (Lat.  latitudo,  breadth,  from 
latua,  OLat.  atlatua,  broad)  atvd  IiONOITUDE 
(Lat.  longitudo,  length,  from  longus,  long;  con- 
nected with  Goth,  lagga,  OHG.,  Ger.  long,  AS., 
Eng.  long,  Skt.  dirgha,  OPers.  dr^nga,  OChurch 
Slav.  dlAgil,  Lith.  \lgaa,  long).  Geographical 
terms  used  in  specifying  the  position  of  places 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Longitude  is  the  angle 
at  the  pole  between  two  great  circles  drawn  m 
the  earih's  surface,  passing  through  the  poles, 
and  touching  respectively  the  place  whose  longi- 
tude is  in  question  and  the  place  selected  as  the 
origin  of  longitudes.  Latitude  lathe  angular  dis- 
tance of  a  placenorth  or  south  of  the  equator.  The 
geographic  latitude  is  determined  as  follows:  In 
the  figure  let  8  be  any  assumed  point  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  O  P  Q  P  ia  the  section  of 
the  earth  through  the 
meridian  of  the  place 
8;  O  Q  is  t^e  plane 
of  the  equator;  P  P 
is  the  polar  axis;  and 
O  is  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  If  T  T'  is  the 
tangent  to  the  merid- 
ian at  a  and  £r  C  is 
perpendicular  to  7  7" 
at  8,  then  the  angle 
8  (T  Qia  the  latitude 
of  the  place  8.  This 
differs  from  the  true 
or  geocentric  latitude, 

which  is  the  angle  9  C  Q,  and  the  difference  is 
11'  30"  at  the  latitude  of  45°.  The  geocentric 
latitude  is  used  in  navigation  only  in  the  correc- 
tion of  sights  for  lunar  distances  by  the  old 
methods.  Latitude  is  reckoned  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  a  place  on  the  equator  having 
latitude  0%  and  the  poles  00'  N.  and  OO"  S. 
respectively.  Longitude  is  best  measured  along 
the  equator  from  the  prime  meridian.  But  as 
nature  has  not,  as  in  the  case  of  latitude,  sup- 
plied us  with  a  fixed  starting  point,  each  nation 
has  chosen  its  own  prime  meridian;  thus,  in 
the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  other  states, 
longitude  is  redconed  from  the  meridian  which 
passes  through  Greenwich.  The  Greenwich 
meridian  also  has  been  taken  as  the  primary 
meridian  in  the  International  Map  of  the  World 
now  in  course  of  construction.  In  France  the 
prime  meridian  is  that  through  Paris,  etc.;  and 
in  many  old  charts,  as  well  as  in  German  atlases 
down  to  a  recent  date,  from  Ferro  (one  of  the 
Canary  Isles),  the  meridian  of  which  (17*  40* 
W.  from  Greenwich)  is  the  conventional  divid- 
ing line  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  herai- 
spneres,  or  from  the  Madeira  Isles.  It  is  reck- 
oned east  and  west  from  0"  to  180",  though 
astronomers  reckon  from  0"  west  to  360°  we«t 
and  never  use  east  longitude.  It  will  easily  be 
seen  that,  if  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
place  be  given,  its  exact  position  is  known,  for 
the  latitude  confines  its  position  to  a  circle 
called  a  parallel  of  latitude  passm^  round  the 
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earth  at  a  uniform  fixed  distance  from  the 
equator,  and  the  longitude  shows  what  point  of 
this  circle  is  intersected  by  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  the  place  being  at  the  intersection. 

The  measurement  both  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude depends  upon  astronomical  observation. 
The  principle  on  which  the  more  usual  methods 
of  iinding  the  latitude  depend  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  oonsiderations:  To  an  ob- 
server at  the  earth's  equator  the  celestial  poles 
are  in  the  horizon,  and  the  highest  point  of  the 
equator  is  in  the  zenith.  If  now  he  travel 
northward  over  one  degree  of  the  meridian,  the 
north  celestial  pole  will  appear  one  degree  above 
the  horizon,  while  the  highest  point  of  the  equa- 
tor will  decline  one  d^ree  southward;  ana  so 
on,  until,  when  he  reached  the  terrestrial  pole, 
the  pole  of  the  heavens  would  be  in  the  zenith, 
and  the  equator  in  the  horizon.  The  same  thing 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
It  thus  appears  that  to  determine  the  latitude 
of  .a  place  we  have  only  to  find  the  altitude  of 
the  pole,  or  the  zenith  distance  of  the  highest 
point  of  the  equator  (whicli  ia  the  same  thing 
as  the  complement  of  its  altitude).  The  altitude 
of  the  pole  is  found  most  directly  by  observing 
the  greatest  and  least  altitudes  of  the  polar 
star  (see  Pole),  or  of  any  circiunpolar  star 
(q.v.),  and  (correction  being  made  for  refrac- 
tion) taking  half  the  sum.  The  method  most 
usual  with  navigators  and  travelers  is  to  ob- 
serve the  meridian  altitude  .of  a  star  whose 
declination  or  distance  from  the  equator  is 
known,  or  of  the  sun,  whose  declination  at  the 
time  may  be  found  from  the  Nauttoal  Almatuuj; 
the  sum  or  difference  ( according  to  the  direction 
of  the  declination)  of  the  altitude  and  declina- 
tion gives  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  equator, 
which  is  the  colatitnde.  '  Other  'methods  of 
finding  the  latitude  at  sea  rciquire  more  or  less 
tri^nometrical  calculation.  -For  very  precise 
latitude  detenninations  astronomers  and  geod- 
esists  employ  an  instrument  called  a  zenith 
telescope,  with  whioh  the  difference  of  merid- 
ional zenith  distance  can  be  measured  ml- 
crometricalty  for  certain  pairs  of  stars.  From 
this  difference  the  latitude  can  be  computed  if 
the  declinations  of  the  stars  are  known.  See 
Natioation. 

To  understand  the  determination  of  longitude 
by  observation,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
differences  of  longitude  correspond  to  differences 
of  time.  Thus,  if  a  place  be  in  longitude  15° 
west  of  Greenwich,  its  local  time  will  be  one 
hour  slow  of  Greenwich  time.  Similarly  30° 
correspond  to  two  hours,  etc.  (See  Interna- 
tional Date  Line.)  To  find  the  longitude  in 
any  place,  it  is  tiras  onl^  necessary  to  ascertain 
how  much  its  local  time  is  fast  or  slow  of  Green- 
wich. On  shipboard  the  navigator  uses  a  chro- 
nometer, the  error  of  which  in  Greenwich  mean 
time  and  its  daily  rate  of  gain  or  loss  are  ascer- 
tained before  leaving  port.  Anywhere  at  sea 
he  can  find  out  his  local  time  at  any  moment 
by  measuring  the  altitude  of  the  sun  with  a  sex- 
tant and  malcing  the  necessary  calculations. 
This  local  time  he  compares  with  the  Greenwich 
time  shown  at  the  same  moment  by  the  chro- 
nometer, or  the  international  wireless  signals 
sent  out  by  cooperative  action  from  a  nummr  of 
national  observatories  according  to  a  prear- 
ranged system.  The  difference  in  hours,  multi- 
plied by  16,  is  th^  the  longitude  in  degrees. 
Longitudes  on  land  are  determined  by  astrono- 
mers and  geodesists  on  the  same  principle,  only 


here  the  cranpsriBon  ot  local  with  Greenwich  time 
can  be  made  more  accurately  by  direct  tele- 
graphic comparison  of  tlie  standard  Greenwich 
clock  with  the  clock  or  chronometer  at  the  ob- 
serving statipn.  If  the  latter  station  is  very  far 
from  Greenwich,  its  time  i»  usually  compared 
telegraphically,  not  with  Greenwicli  itself,  but 
with  some  nearer  place  whose  longitude  has  al- 
ready been  determined  as  a  national  observatory 
or  standard  clock  on  a  tel^rapli  circuit.  The 
above  methods  of  determining  longitude  are  so 
superior  In  precision  to  all  others  that  they 
are  practically  the  only  ones  now  in  use.  See 
Navigation. 

When  applied  to  a  heavenly  body,  the  terms 
"latitude"  and  "longitude"  have  the  same  rela- 
tions to  the  celestial  equator  and  its  poles,  and 
to  the  point  on  the  ecliutic  called  the  equinox, 
that  terrestrial  latituin  and  longitude  have 
to  the  e<^uator  and  a  first  meridian.  The 
corresponding  coordinates  of  a  heavenly  body 
relatively  to  the  celestial  equator  are  called  ita 
declination  (q.v.)  and  Bight  ascensioa  (q.v.). 
See  Deqeee  of  Latitude;  Degree  or  Longi- 
tude; Map;  Navigation;  Abtro.vomt. 

LATITUDE,  Vabiation  of.  It  was  long 
suspected  that  terrestrial  latitudes  might  be 
subject  to  small  changes,  aifd  that  these  might 
possibly  affect  the  resists  of  ordinary  astronomi- 
cal observations.  But  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
detect  with  certainty  the  existence  of  such 
changes,  it  was  not  imtil  the  year  1888  that 
Kilstner  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  latitudes 
vary  by  observable  amounts.  His  observations 
were  made  in  Berlin,  and  he  found  that  the 
latitude  of  that  place  was  less  by  two-tenths  of 
a  second  of  arc  in  the  spring  of  1885  than  it 
had  been  is  the  spring  of  1884.  His  result 
has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observers. 

Until  the  publication  of  the  work  of  KUatner 
in  1888,  fundamental  astronomy  had  adopted 
invariability  of  latitude  as  a  fact  practically 
established.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  all 
the  results  of  astronomical  observations  made 
prior  to  that  date  must  in  consequence  be  sub- 
ject to  so  much  error  as  might  he  produced  by 
assuming  a  constancy  of  latitudes  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  observations.  This  was  actually 
shown  to  be  the  case  by  Chandler,'  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  who  in  1891  made  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  most  reliable  latitude  determinations  then 
available.  Moreover,  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  motion  of  the  pole,  to  which  is  due 
the  variation  of  latitude,  arises  from  the  super- 
position of  two  simple  motions.  One  of  tliese 
is  an  annual  motion  in  an  ellipse  whose  major 
and  minor  axes  are  respectively  about  28  feet 
and  8  feet  long,  and  whose  centre  lies  on  the 
earth's  axis  of  figure,  while  the  other  is  a  mo- 
tion in  a  circle  of  16  feet  radius  and  having  a 
period  of  428  days,  both  motions  being  counter- 
clockwise. The  former  motion  is  regarded  as 
being  due  to  the  seasonal  variation  of  the  pre- 
cipitation on  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the 
atmospheric  and  oceanic  currents;  the  latter 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  that,  even  were 
the  disturbing  agents  just  mentioned  not  in 
operation,  the  axes  of  rotation  and  of  figure 
would  not  coincide,  hut  would  make  a  small 
angle  with  each  other.  Later  investigations 
have  brought  to  light  a  third  component  of  the 
motion,  known  as  the  Kimura  term  from  its 
discoverer,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
its  cause  has  yet  been  offered. 
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The  importance  of  a  continuous  record  of  the 
motion  of  th«  pole  is  obvious.  The  work  of 
securing  such  a  record  was  undertaken  by  the 
International  Geodetic  Association,  -which  about 
the  end  of  1899  inaugurated  systematic  observa- 
tions at  four  stations — in  Japan,  California, 
Maryland,  and  Italy,  situated  nearly  on  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude.  Two  private  ob- 
servatories also  participate  in  the  work  volun- 
tarily. The  advantage  of  having  the  observing 
stations  an  the  same  parallel  or  very  near  it — 
an  arrangement  first  suggested  by  Fergola,  of 


has  been  noticed  at  all  four  atations.  The  r«al> 
ity  of  this  small  variation  of  latitude  was  first 
announced  by  Ktmura  in  1902,  and  accordin^y 
tlie  corresponding  term  in  the  motion  of  the 
pole  has  been  called  the  Kimura  term,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  Consult 
Chandler's  articles  in  the  Astronomical  Journal 
(Cambridge,  Mass.).  and  Albrecht's  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  *T^ort8  of  the  International  Geo- 
detic Association  and  also,  in  abridged  form, 
in  the  Astronomiaehe  Naohrichten  (Kiel).  The 
accompanying  chart,  copied  from  the  latter 


Naples — consists  in  the  possibility  of  observing 
just  the  same  stars  at  all  the  observing  stations, 
so  that  the  differences  of  latitude  of  any  station 
are  determined  independently -of  any  knowledge 
of  the  exact  positions  of  the  stars  on  the  sky. 
This  is  most  important,  for  the  petitions  of  the 
stars  are  never  known  with  absolute  precision, 
being  themselves  but  the  results  of  fallible  hu- 
man observation.  Moreover,  the  polar  motion 
can  be  deduced  from  the  latitude  differences  of 
the  observatories  just  as  well  as  from  the  actual 
latitudes.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  pole  is  tipped 
towards  one  of  the  stations  the  latitude  of  that 
station  will  be  increased,  while  that  of  a  station 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  will 
be  correspondingly  diminished.  At  times,  how- 
ever»  a  small  but  decided  increase  of  latitude 


journal,  shows  the  wandering  of  the  pole  during 
the  period  1906-11.   See  Pabai.lax. 

I^TaTU'DINAOlIANS.  The  name  some- 
times applied  to  a  school  of  English  writm 
in  the  seventeenth  century  who  sought  to 
reconcile  the  Church  of  En^and  and  the  Puri- 
tan element  upon  the  basis  of  subordinating 
diiXerences  in  doctrine  to  the  broad  essentials 
of  religion.    See  Cambbidoe  Platonists. 

LATHJU,  la'shl-Qm.  originally  the  name  of 
the  broad  plateau  on  the  western  coast  of  c&k' 
tral  Italy,  lying  southeast  of  the  Tiber,  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  sea,  near  the  centre  of 
which  rises  the  isolated  Mons  Albanus,  the  crattf 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  central  part  of  thii 
district  w:a8  known  as  the  Campagua  di  R«Ba 
(q.v.).  When  Rome  became  predofSnut^uLiffiL 
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region  and  pushed  her  conqueeta  among  th« 

Volwi,  the  Hernici,  and  the  Aurunci,  and  other 
tribes  that  dwelt  among  the  foothills  of  the  Ap- 
coinines,  the  name  Latium  waa  extended  to  in- 
clude all  the  country  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Liris 
(now  Garigliauo).  The  early  inhabitanta  of 
Latium — ^the  Latini  (q.v.) — were  a  shepherd 
pet^le  of  warlike,  marauding  habits,  dwdling 
m  man^  towns  and  loosely  bound  into  a  sort  of 
federation,  with  a  common  worship  and  a  central 
shrine  of  Jupiter  liatiaris  on  Hons  Albanus. 
Their  earliest  towns  were  Ardea,  Lanuvium,  and 
Irftvinium  in  the  plain,  and  TuBCulum,  on  the 
Alban  slopes.  Alba  Longa  was  also  an  early 
settlement;  from  this  town,  according  to  the 
story,  which  may  well  be  based  on  fact,  was  col- 
onized Rome  (q.v.).  In  the  coarse  of  time 
Some  destroyed  all  the  neighboring  towns  or 
reduced  them  to  a  state  of  vassalage  and  at 
length  became  the  recognized  bead  of  the  Latin 
Iieague.  The  powers  of  the  Latins  were  reduced, 
their  duties  as  allies  (but  not  their  privileges) 
were  increased,  and  finally  the  Latin  League  was 
abolished.  Then  the  towns  revolted  in  340  B.a, 
and  the  Latin  War  put  an  end  to  their  inde- 
pendent political  existence.  Again,  in  80  B.O., 
the  Latin  towns  took  up  aims  against  Rome  in 
the  Social  War  <q.T.).  This  time  the  confeder- 
ates were  thoroughly  crushed,  and  Latium  never 
again  th(mght  of  resisting  the  power  of  Rome. 
By  the  end  of  the  Republic  sU  the  Latin  towns 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship. 

Bibliography.  Robert  Burn,  Rome  and  the 
Campagna  (London,  1871);  Bugge,  Italische 
Landetkunde  (Christiania,  1878} ;  Sophus  Hein- 
rich  Nissen,  ItaUaohe  Landeekunde,  voL  ii  (Ber- 
lin, 1902) }  Thomas  Ashby,  Jr.,  "The  Classical 
Topography  of  the  Roman  Campagna,"  in  Papers 
of  tlte  British  School  at  Rome,  vols,  i,  iii-v  (Lon- 
don, 1902,  1904-06);  R.  A.  Lanciani,  Wander- 
ingt  in  the  Ronum  Campagna  (Boston,  1909) ; 
Qius  Tomassetti,  La  Campagna  Romana  (3  vols., 
Rome,  1910-  ). 

liATCKNA  (Lat..  from  Qk.  A^r^,  UtC).  In 
Grecian  mythology,  daug^tw  of  Cceus  and 
Phoebe,  tiie  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by 
Zeus.  The  oldest  version  of  the  l^end  is  in  the 
Homeric  ^mn  to  Apollo.  In  this  all  lands 
refused  to  receive  the  goddess  in  her  need,  ex- 
cept Delos  (q-v.),  and  this  island  yielded  only 
when  Leto  swore  it  should  be  the  specially  fa- 
vored seat  of  worship  for  the  deity  whose  mother 
she  was  to  be.  Later  l^end  made  the  jealousy 
of  Hera  more  prominent  and  added  the  tale  that 
Poseidon  fixed  the  floating  island  of  Delos,-  that 
it  might  furnish  a  refuge  for  lAtona.  This  later 
version  also  made  Artemis  tiie  twin  sister  of 
Apollo.  Leto  was  commonly  worshiped  in  con- 
junction with  her  children,  but  we  hear  of  se[>- 
arate  shrines  to  her  at  I)eIo8,  Plateea,  Delphi, 
Argos,  Mantinea,  and  in  Xanthus  in  Lycia ;  there 
was  a  grove  sacred  to  her  in  Crete.  In  Hellenis- 
tic and  Roman  times  the  name  was  given  to  the 
nature  goddess  worshiped  under  the  name  of  the 
"Ifotiier'  throughout  much  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
often  called  Artemis. 

lATOFOUS,  U-tOp'd-llB.   See  EsvE. 

TOUBE,  DuqtrB  de.    See  Sebbano  t 

DOUmODEZ,  FsANdSOO,  DUQUE  DE  LA  TOBBE. 

LA  TOUCHE-TEAVILLE,  1*  t!KSsh'-trA'v«l'. 
Louis  RewA  Vasbob,  Viscount  dk  (1745-1804). 
A  French  naval  officer,  born  at  Rochefort.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1757  and  distinguished  him- 
self especially  in  the  American  Revolution.  In 
1780  he  was  put  in  oommand  of  a  frigate  for  his 


bravery  in  the  capture  of  a  British  vessel  off 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  in  the  next  year  was 
wounded  at  Yorktown.  In  1786  he  took  part  in 
the  framing  of  the  Maritime  Code,  and  three 
years  later  was  deputy  to  the  States-General 
from  Montargis.  Under  the  Directory  he  took 
ohaige  of  an  eiqiedition  against  Na,pleB.  He 
oommanded  a  squadron  at  Brest  and  met  liel- 
son  and  forced  him  to  retreat  (1801).  At  the 
end  of  the  same  year  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  fleet  at  Aix  destined  for  Santo  Domingo. 
He  got  to  Port-au-Prince  in  time  to  save  the  city 
from  the  negroes,  fortified  the  place,  and  with  it 
as  a  base  made  several  successful  attacks  on  the 
British  West  Indies  and  English  commerce.  He 
succeeded  in  beating  off  the  ileet  sent  to  capture 
him  (1803).  In  1804  he  took  command  of  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  died  in 
the  same  year. 

LA  TOtlB,  Ui'ti5?rr',  Maubicb  Quentim  dk 
(1704-88).  A  French  pastel-portrait  painter. 
He  was  born  at  Saint-Quentin  and  may  be  called 
self-taught,  though  he  was  the  pupil  in  Paris  of 
a  little-known  artist,  SpoGde.  He  went  to  Cam- 
brai  when  the  congress  was  held  there  in.  1724 
and  is  said  to  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
tiuit  he  was  invited  to  go  to  London  with  the 
Englidi  Ambassador.  At  least  his  sojourn  in 
England  is  authentic.  In  1746  be  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  was  promoted  councilor 
five  years  later,  and  in  1750  became  court 
painter,  with  lodgings  in  the  Louvre,  where  his 
sitters  included  the  court  and  all  the  notable 
characters  of  the  day.  He  founded  a  free  school 
of  design  at  Saint-Quentin  and  left  to  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  three  prizes,  which  are  still  dis- 
tributed. Especially  fine  were  his  portraits  of 
women,  which  were  always  flattering  yet  char- 
acteristic, often  Burroiinded  by  highly  elaborate 
and  beautiful  accessories.  Among  these  must, 
be  mentioned  Queen  Mary  Leszczynska,  Madame 
de  Pompadour  (1755),  the  Dauphine  Marie  de 
Saxe,  and  Madame  de  Mondonville,  alt  in  the 
Louvre;  Mademoiselle  Camango  and  Mademoi- 
selle Fd,  at  Saint-Qnentin. .  His  best  portraits 
of  men  include  Louis  XV,  the  Dauphin,  Rous- 
seau, and  D'Alembert,  all  in  the  Louvre;  Vol- 
taire, the  Abb£  Ruber,  at  Saint-Quentin ;  several 
of  himself,  two  of  which  are  in  Dijon  Museum. 
Ia  Tour  can  best  be  studied  in  the  Museum  of 
Saint-Quentin,  which  contains  87  pieces.  Many 
of  these  (so-called  "preparations"  or  sketches 
for  his  finished  pictures)  are  among  the  beet  of 
his  works,  since  he  was  never  satined  and  fre- 
quoitly  spoiled  his  portraits  hy  retouching  them. 
Consult  biographies  by  J.  F.  Champfleury  (Paris, 
1891)  and  J.  M.  TonmeuX  (ib.,  1904) ;  also  Ed- 
mond  de  Goncourt,  in  L'Art  du  diai-huitiime 
eiicle  (ib.,  1880) ;  H^iry  Lapanze,  Lea  paateU 
de  La  Tour  d  Saint-Quentin  (ib.,  1899);  Fred- 
erick Wedmore,  French  Art  front  Watteau  to 
Prudhon  (London,  1906). 

LATOUB  D'AUVEBGNB,  dft'vtr'ny',  THfio- 
PHXLK  Malo  Cobbet  DE  (1743-1800).  A  hero  of 
the  French  Revolution,  horn  at  Carhaix,  Brit- 
tany, of  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  dukes  of  Bouillon.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1767  and  in  1782  served  under  the  Duke  of 
Crillon  at  Port  Mahon.  During  the  early  years 
of  the  Revolution  Latour  fought  in  the  armies 
of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Pyrenees.  Refusing  all 
advancement  in  rank,  he  led  on  foot  and  in  a 
simple  captain's  uniform  his  column  of  8000 
grenadiers,  known  on  account  of  their  murder- 
ous bayonet  charges  as  the  Infen^  Column. 
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Having  left  the  army  in  1795,  he  regnlistfetl  in 
1797  as  a  subfttitute  for  the  only  son  of  an  old 
friend  and  fought  with  Masa^na  in  Switzerland. 
When  he  was  subsequently  with  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine  in  1800,  as  he  still  refused  all  promo- 
tion, Bonaparte  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  The 
First  Grenadier  of  France  apon  the  request  of 
Carnot.  He  was  killed  on  June  27  of  that  year, 
at  Oberbauscn,  near  Neuburg,  in  Bavaria.  When 
he  died,  the  whole  French  army  mourned  for  him 
three  days;  his  heart  was  embalmed  and  placed 
in  a  silver  vase  carried  by  his  company;  his 
sabre  was  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides; 
and  at  every  parade  till  the  close  of  the  Empire, 
at  the  muster  roll  of  his  regiment,  Latour's  name 
WAS  called,  and  the  eldest  sergeant  replied,  "Dead 
on  the  field  of  honor."  This  cufitom  is  still  fol- 
lowed' to-day,  when  the  Forty-sixth  Regiment 
takes  the  colors  on  parade. 

LA  TBAPFE,  Id  trip.  A  narrow  valley  in 
Normandy,  in  the  Department  of  Orne,  closely 
shut  in  by  woods  and  rocks  and  very  difficult  of 
acoess  (Map:  France,  N.,  F  4).  In  these  woods 
Btanda  the  famous  Benedictine  monastery  of  La 
Trappe,  or  La  Qrande  Trappe,  notable  aa  the 
plats  in  which  the  Trappiat  Order  (q.v.) 
originated. 

LATBEILLE,  14'trft'y',  PncBBE  ANonfi  ( 1762- 
1833).  A  French  zoBlogist,  bom  at  Brives,  Cor- 
r6?.e.  Although  he  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in 
1786,  he  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the  study 
of  zoiilogy.  In  1798  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  entomological  collections  at  tlie  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Paris,  and  in  1814  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  After 
the  death  of  Lamarck  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  zoology  at  the  Museum,  the  department 
being  divided  between  Latrcille  and  H.  M.  D.  de 
Blainville.  Latrcille  wrote  voluminously,  his 
-works  extending  over  the  entire  field  of  BoClogy; 
but  it  is  as  an  entomologist,  and  a  reformer  of 
the  prevailing  systems  of  claasiflcatton,  that  he 
was  most  famous.  The  following  axe  among  his 
more  important  works:  Pr4oia  dea  caractire« 
g&iUraux  dea  inaectea  diaposis  dans  ten  ordre 
naturel  (1706);  Riatoire  natureUe  des  timgea 
(2  vols,,  1801);  Ilistoire  naturelle  dea  reptilea 
(4  volt*.,  1802;  2d  ed.,  1826);  Hiatoire  naturelle 
g4n^ale  et  particuHcre  dea  crustaoM  et  inwctea 
(1802-05)  :  FamiUea  natureilea  du  rigne  aninuU 
(1825);  Coura  d'entomologie  (1831-33). 

ZA  TBSKOUXE,  1&  trA'mwt'y',  or  TB,^- 
MOUILLE,  tr&'m?J7i'y',  Lovis  II  DE,  Vicdmte 
DE  THOUABS,  PKINCE  DE  TaluoNT  (1400-1525). 

A  French  soldier,  who  was  known  as  the  knight 
aana  reprochc.  In  1488,  in  command  of  the  army 
of  Charles  VIII,  he  defeated  the  rebel  forces 
under  the  Duke  of  Brittany  at  Saint-Aubin  du 
Cormier,  took  prisoner  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
massacred  the  other  captives  after  having  ban- 
queted them.  In  1495  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  victory  of  Fomovo.  Bv  Louis  XII  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  He 
took  Milan  in  1500  and  was  api>ointed  a'dminU 
of  Ouienne  ( later  of  Brittany)  and  Oovemor  of 
Burgundy.  In  1608  he  fought  unsuccessfully 
against  Gonsalvo  de  Cdrdoba  in  the  Neapolitan 
territories.  In  1513  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Swiss  at  Novara,  in  1515  distinguished  himself 
at  Marignano,  and  defended  Picardy  against  the 
English  and  Imperialists  in  ].'>22-'23.  He  was 
killed  at  Pavia,  Feb.  24,  1525.  Consult  Louis 
Sondret,  Loum  //  de  la  Tr6moHlef  le  chevalier 
tiaiM  reproche  (Paris;  1881). 
LATBOBE,  I&-tT«b'.    A  bocougfa  in  Weet- 


Bioreland  Co.,  Pa.,  41  miles  by  rail  east  by  south 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  I^yalhanna  Creek,  and  on 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ligonier  Valley  rail- 
roads (Map:  Pennsylvania,  C  7).  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  fertile  agricultural  district  which  has 
valuable  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  -  Several 
coal  mines  are  worked.  There  are  large  coke 
ovens,  extensive  steel  mills,  paper,  woolen,  lum- 
ber, and  flour  mills,  and  manufactories  of  glass, 
bricks,  etc.  The  borough  contains  St.  Vincent's 
Monastery,  St.  Xavier  Convent,  the  Latrobe  Hoe- 
pital,  and  a  high  school.  Pop.,  1900,  4614;  1010, 
8777;  1914  (U.  S.  est.),  10,549. 

LATBOBE,  Benjauin  He^vbt  (1764-1820). 
A  distinguished  British-American  architect,  de- 
scended from  the  Huguenot  Henry  Boneval  de  la 
Trobe.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
studied  on  the  Continent,  achieved  professional 
distinction  as  an  architect  in  London,  and  in 
1796  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
became  eminent  both  as  an  engineer  and  as  an 
architect.  Among  the  works  with  which  his 
name  is  associated  are  the  James  River  and  Ap- 
pomattox Canal,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  and  the  Behuylklll  River  water  works  in 
^iladelphia.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Academy  of  Art,  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Philadelphia,  and 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  and  the  Cus- 
tom House  in  Baltimore.  In  1803  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Jefferson  surveyor  of  public  buildings 
in  Washington,  and  his  advice  had  much  to  do 
with  the  plans  and  decorations  of  the  capitoL 
He  was  engaged  to  rebuild  the  capitol  after  it 
was  burned  in  1814.  In  1817  he  f^ve  up  his 
connection  wiUi  the  government.  His  Jourmnl: 
Hotea  and  Bketehea  of  on  Arehitect,  Naturaliat^ 
and  Traveler  was  published  in  1905. — ^Hfs  son, 
BBNJAUtn  Herbt  (1807-78),  likewise  an  en- 
gineer, was  for  22  years  chief  engineer  of  the 
Baltimore  and  C^io  Railroad,  and  afterward 
was  a  consulting  engineer  of  the  Hoosoc  Tunnel 
and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge. — The  son  of  the  second  Ben- 
jamin Henry,  Chablbs  Hazlehubst  (1833- 
1002),  also  an  engineer,  is  remembered  for  his 
construction  of  the  Arequipa  Viaduct  in  Pern 
and  the  Agua  de  Verne^s  Bridge  in  Peru  and 
for  his  authoritative  studies  of  Baltimore 
sewerage. 

IiATBOBE,  Jo^y  Hazleuubbt  <  1803-91 ). 
An  American  publicist,  son  of  Benjamin  H.  La- 
trobe (1764-1820).    He  was  bom  in  Phihtdel- 

Khia.  He  became  a  cadet  in  the  United  States 
[iUtary  Academy  at  West  Point  and  subse- 
quently studied  law  with  Robert  G.  Harper,  of 
Baltimore,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1825. 
His  services  as  counsel  were  soon  engaged  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  with  which  lie  re- 
mained connected  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
engaged  by  Ross  Winans  in  certain  important 
litigations  before  the  Russian  courts,  respecting 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  well-known  "Ijt- 
trobe  stove"  or  "Baltimore  heater"  was  his  in- 
vention. Aside  from  his  professional  duties, 
he  was  conspicuous  in  his  devotion  tn  the 
welfare  of  Baltimore.  Druid  Hill  Park  owes 
much  to  his  care.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  a  lifelong  promoter  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute. For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the 
liforyland  Historical  Society.  Among  the  ad- 
vocates of  African  colonization  he  was  perhi^ 
the  foremost.  For  the  colony  of  Maryland  m 
Liberia,  established  at  Cape  Palmas,  he  pre- 
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parsd  a  diarter  under  which  a  praBpeitnu  gov- 
emment  was  maintained  for  many  years.  After 
the  death  of  Henry  Clay  he  became  preridoit  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society.  His  History 
of  Maryland  in  Liberia  was  published  in  1886. 
Some  of  his  writings  relating  to  local  history 
have  a  permanent  value;  as,  his  Life  of  Charles 
Carroll,  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  History  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line. — His  son,  Febdinand  Claiborne 
41833-1911),  was  born  in  Baltimore,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1860,  served  as  mayor  of 
Baltimore  for  seven  terms,  and  was  repeatedly 
sent  to  the  Maryland  Legislature,  serving  twice 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

i;A.TBUN'CnLI  <Lat.  noni.  pL,  pawns,  free- 
booters, dim.  of  latro,  in  older  sense  of  'hired 
wldin-,'  'soldier'},  or  LTTDUS  I*A.TBTrNCT7L0- 
BUU.  An  ancient  Roman  game,  played,  with 
men  of  different  colors,  on  a  board  divided  into 
squares  by  ruled  lines.  The  name  latrunculi  prop- 
erly denotes  only  the  men;  later  it  was  applied 
also  to  the  game.  The  details  of  play  are  un- 
known, but  it  is  certain  that  one  object  of  each 
player  was  to  capture  his  opponent's  pieces  by 
inclosing  them  between  two  of  his  own  men.  The 
game  could  thus  be  conceived  of  aa  a  sort  of  eom- 
hat  between  two  anniea  The  pieces  were  of  vary- 
ing values:  some  were  "officers,"  some  "men." 
They  were  fashioned  of  earthenware,  ivory,  glass, 
etc.  A  similar  game  was  known  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  boards  and  sets  of  men,  with  animals'  heads, 
have  been  found  in  tombs  of  that  country.  A 
similar  board  has  been  found  in  the  Myceneean 
palace  at  Cnosus  in  Crete.  The  Greeks  also  had 
two  games  (wmWa,  petteia)  plf^^  inen — 
one  the  game  of  "five  lines,"  uie  other  called 
"cities"  ("cities"  was  properly  the  name  of  the 
squares  on  the  board) ;  the  men  were  called 
"dc^."  It  seems  likely  that  while  some  of  the 
games  were  purely  games  of  skill,  analogous  to 
draughts  and  chess,  in  other  varieties  dice  were 
used,  as  in  backgammon.  The  ludus  latruncu- 
lorum  was  very  popular  and  ie  frequently  al- 
luded to  in  ancient  writers.  Consult  the  article 
"Latrunculi,"  in  William  Smith,  A  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  voL  ii  (3d 
ed.,  London,  1891). 

LATEEN  (OF.  laton,  Fr.  laiton,  from  Sp. 
lata,  lath,  Portug.  lata,  tin  plate,  from  OHG. 
lata,  latta,  Qer.  Latte,  Eng.  lath;  connected  with 
Ir.  glath,  Bret.  las,  rod,  and  with  Ger.  Laden, 
shutter).  A  term  applied  to  a  mixed  metal 
made  of  copper  and  sine  and  practically  the  same 
as  sheet  brass.   The  term  is  now  seldom  used. 

LATTEB-DAV  PAMPHLETS.  Violent  and 
radical  political  tracts  by  Thomas  Carlyle 
(1850). 

LATTEB-DAT  SAINTS.  See  Mormons  and 
Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  op 
Latteb-Day  Saints. 

LATTICE-IiEAF  (OF.,  Fr.  lattis,  from 
latte,  Ger.  Latte,  lath),  Laceueaf,  Water  Yam, 
or  OuvtKANDBA,  Aponogeton  fenestralis.  A  cu- 
rious Madagascar  aquatic  plant,  the  older  leaves 
of  which  seem  to  lose  all  their  green  tissue  and 
to  leave  only  the  skeleton  of  the  leaf.  It  is  re- 
ferred by  some  botanists  to  the  family  Apono- 
getonacese,  nearly  allied  to  Naiadacen,  with  which 
ft  was  formerly  classed.  It  has  a  light-brown 
edible  rootstock,  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
thumb,  6  to  9  inches  long,  often  branching,  in- 
ternally white  and  farinaceous.  The  crown  of 
the  plant  is  under  water,  and  the  leaves  float 
just  below  the  surface;  the  flowers,  arranged  in 


forked  spikes,  rise  above  it.  The  young  leaves, 
while  in  the  bud,  are  not  lattice-like.  There  an 


UkToam-iMM. 

about  20  spe<;ies  in  tiiis  genua,  which  occurs 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Austnuia. 

LATTIHObE,  Samuel  AtXAN  (1828-1913).  . 
An  American  chemist  and  educator,  bom  in 
Union  Co.,  Ind.  In  1850  he  graduated  from  In- 
diana Asbury  (now  De  Pauw)  University,  where 
he  was  classical  tutor  from  1850  to  1852,  took 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1853,  and  was  professor  of 
Greek  until  I860.  Then  for  seven  years  he  held 
the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Genesee  College,  the 
forerunner  of  Syracuse  University.  From  1867 
until  his  retirement  in  1(K)8  Dr.  Lattimore  was 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  where  he  was  also  acting  president  in 
1806-08.  In  addition  to  academic  duties  he 
found  time  to  serve  as  chemist  to  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners,  Rochester  (1872),  to  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Health  (1881-83), 
and  to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
(1886-1008);  he  helped  to  found  the  Western 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  did 
much  to  popularize  tJie  study  of  science.  Dr. 
Lattimore  was  a  fellow,  and  in  1880  a  vice  pres- 
ident, of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  De  Pauw  and  Iowa 
Wesleyan  each  gave  faim  an  honorary  Ph.D.  and 
Hamilton  College  the  LL.D. 

I^TTMANN,  lat'ra4n,  Julius  (1818-08). 
A  German  educator,  born  at  Goslar.  He  studied 
theology  and  philology  at  the  University  of  Gfit- 
tingen.  From  1847  to  1870  he  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Gymnasium  at  GOtting^;  from  1870  to  his 
retirement  in  1800,  director  of  that  at  Clausthal. 
Besides  many  schemes  for  linguistic  reforms,  he 
published  a  number  of  school  textbooks,  amon^; 
them:  Komhination  der  methodischen  Principicn 
im  lateiniftchen  Unterricht  (1882;  2d  ed.,  1888)  ; 
ComcHi  yepotia  Liber  Emendatua  et  Suppletus 
(1880;  8th  ed.,  1880)  ;  iusgleichende  Ldeung  der 
Reformbevegungen  des  Mheren  Schuliccsens 
(1880)^ 

LATDDE,  U'tud^  Hekbi  Masebs  os  (I725t 
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1806).  A  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  bom  at  Mon- 
tagnoc  in  GasGony.  He  learned  the  business  of 
an  apotbecatT,  aerred  in  the  army,  and  came  to 
Paris  to  study  mathematics.  He  lived  for  some 
time  in  great  poverty  here.  In  1749  Latude  in- 
formed Mademoiselle  de  Pompadour  that  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  upon  her  life  throu^ 
poison  in  a  package.  He  did  not  tell  that  he 
himself  was  the  sender  of  the  (xackage.  Made- 
moiselle de  Pompadour  found  him  out,  refused 
to  see  the  humor  of  the  situation,  and  sent  him 
to  the  Bastille.  Having  thrice  escaped,  he  was 
thrice  retaken,  and  spent  28  years  in  prison, 
Malesherbes  brought  about  bia  release  in  1777, 
but  he  was  again  arrested,  charged  with  robbery, 
and  kept  in  the  Biofitrff  till  1784,  when  he  was 
freed  through  the  intercession  of  Mademoiselle 
Legros.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Latude  was  very  popular  in  the  character 
of  a  victim  of  the  old  r^me.  In  1793  the  Con- 
vention compelled  the  heirs  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Pompadour  to  pay  him  60,000  francs  damages. 
In  1791-92  Thierry  published  Le  despoti/tme 
d6voUS,  ou  m^moirea  de  Latude,  which  attained 
great  notoriety. 

LA  TUQUE,  Ik  tykf,  A  town  in  Champlain 
Co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bos- 
tonnals  and  St.  Maurice  rivers,  and  on  the  Quebec 
and  Lake  St.  John  Railway,  about  87  miles 
northwest  (direct)  of  the  city  of  Quebec  and 
122  miles  by  rail  ( Map :  Quebec,  F  3 ) .  The  lead- 
ing  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  for  which 
tiiere  is  abundant  water  power.  Pop.  (1911),  2934. 

LATUS  BECTUM  (LatJ  straight  aide). 
':  n  mathenuitics,  the  latus  rectum  of  a  conic  sec- 
tion is  the  double  ordinate  of  a  focus,  or  the 
focal  chord  parallel  to  the  directrix.  Its  length 

in  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  (q.T.)  is^  and  in 

the  parabola  y*  =  4ps  it  is  4p,  or  twice  the  dis- 
tance of  the  focus  from  the  directrix.  The  word 
Apffla  was  used  by  ApoUonius,  but  in  the  Latin 
translations  it  always  appears  as  "latus  rectum," 
ApoUonius  also  speaks  of  it  as  the  "parameter 
of  the  ordinates"  ( wop'  SiiwaiTai  at  KaTayifttrat 
raraYu^vm).    See  EUXIPSB;  TiMAUdZa. 

LATVIA.  One  of  the  new  Baltic  states 
formed  after  the  war  out  of  territory  formerly 
within  the  old  Russian  Empire^  comprising  the 
old  province  of  Courland,  part  M  Lrvmia  and 
part  ol  Vitebsk.  Area  about  24,440  square  miles; 

Sopulation  1920,  1,603,103.    For  claims  to  ad- 
itional  territory,  etc,  see  Soppleueht. 
LAUBACH,  HEBUAmr,  ConNT  Solus-.  See 
Solms-Lauuach. 

LAUBAIT,  lou'bAn.  A  town  in  the  Province 
of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the  Quels,  at  the  converg- 
ing of  three  railway  lines,  40  miles  west-south- 
west of  Liegnitz  (Map:  Germany,  F  3).  It  has 
a  fourteenth-century  convent  of  the  Magdalens, 
a  lyceum,  a  municipal  library,  and  monuments 
to  William  I  and  Luther.  Ita  industries  include 
woolen,  lineb,  and  cotton  weaving,  bleaching,  and 
the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  starch,  dex- 
trin, cigars,  machinery,  cartons,  and  lalwls. 
Ltam  railway  shops  are  located  here.  Pop.. 
1900,  13.702;  1910.  15.467. 

LAT7BE,  lotflM,  ^SKBICH  (180&-«4).  A 
German  novelist  and  dramatic  author.  He  was 
bom  at  Sprottau  in  Silesia  and,  after  studying 
theology  at  Halle  and  Breslau,  made  his  home  at 
Leipzig.  He  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  govern- 
ment by  his  participntion  in  the  liberal  move- 
ment of  the  time  and  in  1834  was  expelled  from 


Saxony  and  served  a  term  of  imprisonmait  at 
Berlin.  After  a  further  term  of  imprisonment 
he  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Algeria,  re- 
turning to  Leipzig  in  1830.  He  was  a  memiwr 
of  the  Frankfort  National  Assembly  (1848-40) 
and  in  1840  became  director  of  the  Burg  Theatre 
at  Vienna,  a  position  which  he  held  till  1867. 
After  a  short  sojourn  at  Leipzig  (1860-70)  he 
returned  to  Vienna  and  acted  as  director  of  the 
Stadt  Theatre  till  1879.  The  flrst  period  of  his 
literary  career  was  marked  by  the  rapid  output 
of  novels  dealing  with  the  history  of  Germany 
as  welt  as  with  contemporary  social  and  political 
conditions  and  by  his  participation  in  the  young 
German  movement  (See  YouNO  Gebuant.)  He 
also  published  essays  and  hoeka  of  travel.  After 
184S  his  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  the 
stage.  His  plays  are  well  wrought  and  cleverly 
written  and  show  a  remarkable  mastery  of  tlie 
technique  of  the  stage.  Of  his  novels,  the  most 
important  are:  Dtu  junge  Europa  (1833-37); 
Das  Gluck  (1837)  ;  Der  PrStendent  (1842)  ;  Die 
Oriifin  Chateaubriand  (1843);  Der  deuteche 
■Krieg  (1863-66)  ;  Die  Bdhminger  (1880)  ;  Loui- 
Bon  i  1884 ) .  On  the  stage  he  first  attained  a 
reputation  with  his  tr^^y  Monaldetchi  (1845) 
and  the  comedy  Rokoko  (1846).  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  8truen»ee  (1847|,  Ootttehed  und 
/<fi-((1847).  Die  KarUachUlerilWI),  Graf  E»»ea 
(1856),  Montrose  (1859),  BSae  Zungen  (1868). 
and  Demetrius  (1872)  ;  the  last  was  an  attempt 
at  completing  Schiller's  unfinished  drama  of 
that  name.  Among  his  other  works  should  be 
mentioned  Moderne  Charakteristiken,  a  collec- 
tion of  essays,  and  Dae  erate  deuteche  Partamtent, 
an  account  of  the  revolutionary  period  erf  1848- 
49.  His  works  were  published  at  Vienna  in  16 
volumes  (1876-82).  Consult:  Rudolf  Qottschall. 
"Heinrich  Laube,"  in  Unaere  Zeit,  vol.  ii  (Leip- 
zig, 1884 ) ;  Johannes  Proelss,  Dot  junge  Deutach- 
land  (Stuttgart,  1892) ;  Ludwig  Geiger,  Dot 
junge  Deutschland  und  die  preuaaiache  Zenaur 
(Berlin,  1900)  ;  Georg  Altman,  Beinrich  Lauhes 
Prinzip  der  Tkeaterleitung  (Dortmund,  1908); 
Paul  Weiglin,  Outzkotca  und  Laubea  lAteratur- 
dramen  (Berlin,  1910). 

LAUD,  William  (1573-1645).  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  upholder  of  Church  authority 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
clothier  in  good  circumstances  and  was  bom  at 
Reading  in  Berkshire,  Oct.  7,  1573.  He  entered 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1589,  became  a 
fellow  in  1503,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1598.  Ordained  a  priest  in  1601,  he  soon  made 
himself  conspicuous  at  the  university  by  his 
antipathy  to  Puritanism;  hut,  being  then  a  per- 
son of  very  little  consequence,  he  only  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  displeasure  against  himself. 
Yet  his  learning,  his  persistent  and  definite  ec- 
clesiasticism,  and  the  genuine  unselfishness  of 
his  devotion  to  the  Church,  soon  won  him  both 
friends  and  patrons.  In  1607  he  was  preferred 
to  the  vicarage  of  Stanford  in  Northamptonshire 
and  in  1608  obtained  the  advowson  of  North  Kil- 
worth  in  Leicestershire.  In  1609  he  waa  ap- 
pointed rector  of  West  Tilbury  in  Essex;  in 
1611,  in  spite  of  strong  opposition,  preudent  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford;  in  1614,  preliendary 
of  Lincoln;  and  in  1615,  Ardideacrat  of  Hunting- 
don. King  James  now  began  to  show  favor  to 
Laud  and  in  1616  made  him  dean  of  Gloucester. 
In  1617  Laud  accompanied  his  sovereign  to  Sco^ 
land,  with  tiie  view  of  introducing  episcopacy 
into  the  Church  government  of  that  country; 
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bnt  the  attempt  failed.  In  1621  he  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  St.  David's.  After  the  acces- 
sion  of  Charles  I  he  was  translated  from  the 
see  of  St.  David's  to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells 
( 1626 ) ,  became  high  in  favor  at  court,  was 
more  than  ever  hated  by  the  Puritans,  and  was 
denounced  in  Parliament.  In  1628  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  London.  After  tlie  assassination  of 
Bni^iiigham  Land  became  virtually  the  chief 
minister  of  Charles  and  undertook  to  carry  out 
tibe  policy  which  he  believed  to  be  right  with 
great  firmness  and  persistency.  It  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  however,  or 
suited  to  the  temper  of  the  people.  In  1629  he 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  Unjveraity  of  Ox- 
ford, the  centre  of  High-Church  loyalty.  From 
this  period  he  was  for  several  years  busily  but 
fruitlessly  employed  in  trying  to  repress  Puri- 
tanism. In  the  High  Commission  and  Star 
Chamber  courts  the  influence  of  Laud  was  su- 
preme; but  the  penalty  he  paid  for  this  inHuence 
was  the  hatred  of  the  English  Parliament  and  of 
the  people  generally.  In  4633  be  wae  raised  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  and  in  the  same 
year  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Universitv  of 
Dublin.  The  famous  ordinance  regarding  Sun- 
day sports,  which  was  published  about  this 
time  by  rt^l  command,  was  believed  to  be 
drawn  up  by  Laud  and  greatly  increased  the 
dislike  felt  towards  him  by  the  Puritans.  His 
minute  alterations  in  public  worship,  his  regula- 
tions about  the  proper  position  of  the  altar  and 
the  fencing  of  it  with  decent  rails,  his  attempt 
to  force  Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations  to 
use  the  English  liturgy,  and  all  Englishmen  to 
attend  the  parish  church  where  they  resided, 
are  characteristic  of  his  principles  and  policy. 
During  1635-37  another  effort  was  made  by  him 
to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland;  but  the  first 
attempt  to  read  the  liturgy  in  St.  Giles's  Church, 
Edinburgh,  excited  a  dangerous  tumult.  (See 
Geddes,  Jenny.  }  Proceedings  were  finally  taken 
against  him,  and  on  March  1,  1641,  he  was,  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  conveyed  to  the 
Tower.  After  being  stripped  of  his  honors  and 
exposed  to  many  indignities  and  much  injustice, 
he  was  finally  brought  to  trial  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  Nov.  22,  1643,  on  a  charge  of  treason 
and  other  crimes.  The  Lords,  however,  did  not 
find  him  guilty;  but  the  Commons  had  previ- 
ously resolved  on  his  death  and  passed  an  ordi- 
nance for  his  execution.  To  this  the  Upper 
House  gave  its  assent;  and,  in  spite  of  Laud's 
producing  a  royal  pardon,  he  was  oeheaded,  Jan. 
10,  1645.  Laud  had  a  genuine  regard  for  learn- 
ing and  enritdied  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
tiie  course  of  his  life,  with  1300  manuscripts  in 
different  European  and  Oriental  languages.  His 
writings  are  few.  Wliarton  published  his  Diary 
in  1694,  and  during  1857-60  Parker,  the  Oxford 
publisher,  issued  The  Works  of  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Father  in  Ood,  William  Laud,  DJ).,  aome- 
time  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Bibliography.  Peter  Bayne,  Chief  Actors  in 
the  Puritan  Hevolution  (Edinburgh,  1878); 
C.  H.  Simpkineon,  Life  and  Times  of  Laud,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterhurjf  (London,  1894);  W.  H. 
Button,  William  Laud  (ib.,  1895) ;  W.  E.  Col- 
tins  (ed.) ,  Archbishop  Laud  Commemoration, 
18B5:  Lectures  on  Laud,  together  icdth  a  Bibli- 
ography of  Laudian  Literature  and  the  Laudian 
Exhibition  Catalogue  (ib.,  1895)  ;  A.  C.  Benson, 
Archbishop  Laud:  A  Study  (ib.,  1898)  ;  H.  Bell, 
Archbishop  Land  and  Priestly  Oovemment  (ib., 
1905) :  W.  L.  Mackintosh.  Life  of  William  Laud 
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<ib.,  1907);  Lucius  Waterman,  William  Laudf 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Martyr  (New 
York,  1912),  containing  a  bibliography. 

LAU'DANUM  (variant  of  ladanum,  from 
Lat.  ladanum,  ledanum,  from  Gk.  X-nSavov,  ISda- 
non,  resinous  juice  or  gum  of  a  certain  shrub, 
frran  k^y,  ledon,  mastic,  from  Fera.  isdan, 
sort  of  shrub),  or  Tinctube  or  Opxdu.  A  fluid 
preparation  of  opium,  made  by  macerating  the 
sliced  or  powdered  drug  in  alcohol  and  filtering 
the  resultant.  It  is  of  a  de^  brownish-red  color 
and  possesses  the  peculiar  nutty  odor  and  smell 
of  opium.  Formerly  it  was  a  preparation  of  un- 
certain strength,  as  there  was  no  definite  rule 
for  compounding  it.  But  the  United  States 
pharmacopteias  of  1880  and  subsequent  years 
prescribed  that  all  fluid  preparations  of  opium, 
except  paregoric,  should  be  made  of  such  strength 
that  10  mimms  of  it  should  represent  one  grain 
of  opium.  Laudanum  therefore  contains  48 
grains  of  opium  to  the  ounce.  It  is  a  powerful 
analgesic  and  hypnotic,  but  it  causes  constipa- 
tion, headache,  and  occasionally  nausea.  It  is 
too  frequently  used  as  a  domestic  medicine  for 
the  relief  of  pain,  especially  in  cases  of  cramps 
or  diarrhoea,  when  in  the  majority  of  .cases  a 
brisk  cathartic  is  indicated.  To  young  chil- 
dren it  must  be  given  witii  extreme  caution,  as 
fatal  results  have  followed  a  very  small  dose 
administered  to  an  infant  for  relief  of  supposed 
pain,  or  as  a  "soothing"  agency.  The  drug  is 
used  in  widely  varying  draes  in  adults,  accord- 
ing to  the  indications,  as  interpreted  by  the 
physician.  Laudanum  is  less  used  now  than 
in  former  years,  the  active  principles  of  opium, 
such  as  morphine  and  codeine,  being  substituted. 
As  a  local  application,  however,  in  the  form  of 
a  linimmt,  particularly  in  combination  with 
lead,  it  is  still  extensively  employed.  See  Anti- 
SOTE;  Opivm. 

LAU'DEB,  SiB  Harbt  (1870-  ).  A  Scot- 
tUb  comedian  and  writer  of  songs,  born  at 
Portobello.  As  a  child,  he  worked  in  a  flax- 
spinning  mill  in  Arbroath,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated as  a  half-timer,  and  then,  for  10  years,  in 
coal  mines.  Having  managed  during  this  time 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  music,  be  early 
gained  a  local  reputation  as  an  amateur  vocalist 
and  entertainer,  and  finally,  adopting  tiie  stage 
as  a  profession,  made  tours  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Hie  first  notable  success  was  at  Bel- 
fast in  an  Irish  character  song,  "Call  Agen! 
Callaghan."  In  the  London  music  balls  he  at 
once  became  a  prime  favorite,  and  in  America, 
which  he  visited  for  the  first  time  in  1907,  he 
created  a  real  sensation  with  his  songs  and 
characterizations.  Thereafter  he  made  freaucnt 
tours  in  the  United  States,  with  undiminishe  ) 
popularity.  In  the  impersonation  of  Scottish 
characters  he  had  no  rival.  In  1915,  with  a  com- 
pany of  bagpipers,  he  traveled  through  England 
to  raise  recruits  for  the  war  and  was  knighted 
in  1919.  He  wrote,  Harry  Lauder  at  Rome  and 
on  Tour  (1906)  ;  Barry  Lauder's  Logic  (1917)  ; 
A  Minstrel  in  France  (1918)  ;  a  Scottish  comedy, 
and  the  words  and  music  of  many  songs. 

LAUHlS&f  Sa  Thohas  Deck  (1784-1848). 
A  Scottish  author,  eldest  s<m  of  Sir  Andrew 
Lauder,  sixth  Baronet  of  Fountainhall,  Hadding- 
tonshire, Scotland.  For  a  short  time  he  served 
in  the  Seventy-ninth  R^ment  (Cameron  High- 
landers). On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1820, 
he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  For  several  years 
he  was  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Scottish  Man- 
ufacturers and  to  the  Board  of  Whit^  Herring, 
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Fishery.  He  became  known  as  the  author  of 
Bereral  romances  written  in  imitation  of  Scott — 
Simon  Roy  (1817),  Lochindhu  {1825),  and  The 
Wolf  of  Badenoch  (1827).  The  scenes  of  the 
last  two  are  laid  in  Morayshire,  just  before  the 
ware  of  Bruce.  Later  in  life  he  published  High- 
land  Rambles  and  Legend*  (3  vols.,  1837)  and 
Legends  and  Tales  of  the  Highlands  (3  vols., 
1841).  His  only  work  now  read  is  the  Accoitnt 
of  the  Great  Moray  Floods  of  1829  (1830). 
This  has  survived  for  its  graphic  descriptions, 
its  humor  and  pathos.  He  died  May  29,  1848. 
A  series  of  papers  written  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  for  Tait's  Magazine  and  entitled 
Scottish  Rivera  was  edited  with  a  preface  by 
Dr.  John  Brown  (Edinburgh,  1874). 

XiAUDEB,  William  (T-1771).  A  Scottish 
Latinist  and  itnpoBtor.-  Educated  at  Edinburgh 
University,  he  became  a  tutor  there  after  grad- 
uation in  1695,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  several 
attempts  to  obtain  a  collegiate  appointment. 
He  was  a  good  Latin  sch«>lar  and  published 
Poetarum  Scotorum  Musw  8acrw{2  vols.,  1739), 
a  collection  of  Latin  poems,  mostly  paraphrases 
from  the  Bible,  by  Arthur  Johnston,  Ruddiman, 
Ker,  and  others;  the  circulation  of  the  collec- 
tion, however,  was  damaged  ^  Lauder's  in- 
judicious praise  of  Johnston.  He  went  to  Lon- 
don  in  1742  and  supported  himself  by  teaching 
and  literary  work.  In  1747  he  commenced  the 
series  of  articles  in  the  Oentleman'a  Magazine 
by  which  he  is  remembered,  owing  to  his  indict- 
ment of  Milton  for  plagiarism.  By  his  quota- 
tions and  his  plausibility  he  deceived  even  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  and  received  subscriptions  for 
the  publication  of  an  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and 
Imitations  of  the  Modems  in  his  "Paradise  Lost" 
(1750),  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  preface 
and  postscript.  The  publication  of  a  more  ex- 
tended work  on  the  subject  by  Lauder  was  ar- 
rested by  John  Douglas,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  exposed  Lauder's  fraud,  show- 
ing that  he  had  cited  excerpts  from  Alexander 
Hog's  I^tin  translation  of  Paradise  Lost  as 
plagiarisms  by  Milton  from  Grotius,  Masenius, 
Staphoristius,  and  others.  Dr.  Johnson  obtained 
Lauder's  confesuon  of  the  forgery,  notwith- 
standing which  Lauder  continued  his  attack  on 
Milton  and  published  The  Orand  Impostor:  or 
King  Charles  I  Vindicated  from  the  Charge  of 
Plagiarism  Brought  against  him  by  Milton,  and 
Mitton  himself  Convicted  of  Forgery  ( 1754) . 
Lauder  was  finally  obliged  to  emigrate  to  Bar- 
bados, where  he  died  in  poverty. 

LAUDEHDALE,  James  MAnxAm),  eighth 
Eabl  of  (1769-1839).  A  Scottish  statesman 
and  author,  born  at  Ratho,  Midlothian.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  studied 
also  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  at  Glasgow, 
read  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  and  became 
advocate  in  1780.  In  that  year  he  was  also  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Newport, 
Cornwall.  From  1784  to  1789  he  sat  for  Malmes- 
bury,  in  1787  was  appointed  a  manager  for  the 
conduct  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Has- 
tings, and  in  1790  was  elected  a  representative 
peer  of  Scotland.  While  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mons, he  spoke  against  the  persons  who  were 
responsible  for  the  American  war.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  French  war  and  is  said 
to  have  made  his  appearance  in  the  Lords  on 
one  occasion  in  the  garb  affected  by  the  Jaco- 
bin organization.  His  attitude  towards  the  min- 
istry prevented  his  reflection  in  1796  and  1802, 
tmt  in  1806  he  became  a  peer  of  Great  Britf^w 


and  Ireland  (Baron  Lauderdale  of  Thirlestane, 
Berwick),  Lord  High  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  Scotland,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He  resigned  in  1807,  was  long  prominent  in  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  I^ords,  and  the  leader 
of  the  Scottish  Whigs.  Ultimately,  however,  he 
became  a  Tory.  His  attack  (with  the  Duke  of 
Bedford )  on  the  pension  of  Burke  was  answered 
by  Burke  in  the  well-known  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord  (1796).  His  writings  include  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  Wealth 
(1804;  2d  enlarged  ed.,  1819;  trans,  into  lUlian 
and  French)  and  a  considerable  list  of  pamph- 
lets. A  volume  of  his  Letters  to  the  Peers  of 
Scotland  was  published  in  1794. 

LATTDEBPALB,  John  Maitland,  Dukk  or 
(1616-82).  A  Scottish  politician,  the  grandson 
of  John,  first  Lord  Thirlestane,  brother  of  Uie 
famous  Secretary  Lethington,  and  son  of  John, 
first  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Alexander  Seaton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline  and 
Chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  was  bom  at  the 
ancient  family  seat'  of  Lethington,  May  24, 
1616.  He  was  carefully  trained  in  Presbyterian 
principles  and  entered  public  life  as  a  keen 
Covenanter.  In  1643  he  attended  the  Westmin- 
ster  Assembly  of  Divines  as  an  elder  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  was  a  party  to  the  sur- 
render  of  Charles  I  to  the  English  army  at  New- 
castle.   Shortly  after,  however,  he  changed  his 

Folitics  and  became  a  Royalist.  When  Charles 
I  came  to  Scotland  from  Holland,  Lauderdale 
accompanied  him,  but,  being  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester  in  1661,  was  kept  a  prisoner  for 
nine  years.  Set  at  liberty  by  General  Monk  in 
1660,*he  hastened  to  The  Hague  and  was  wannly 
received  by  Charles.  After  tlie  removal  of  Mid- 
dleton  in  1662  and  of  Rothes  in  1667,  Lauderdale 
was  practically  the  sole  ruler  of  Scotland  and 
for  some  time  displayed  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  an  apparent  r^ard  for  the  religious  feelings 
of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  soon  became  a  bitter 
persecutor  of"  the  Covenanters.  In  1672  Charles 
showed  his  appreciation  of  Lauderdale's  conduct 
by  creating  him  Earl  of  March  and  Duke  of 
Lauderdale;  two  years  afterward  he  was  raised 
to  the  English  peerage  as  Baron  Petersham  and 
Earl  of  GniUord  and  received  a  seat  in  the 
English  Privy  Council.  He  was  one  of  the  fa- 
mous ''cabal,"  hut  by  his  domineering  arrogance 
excited  the  disgust  and  hatred  of  his  colleague* 
as  well  as  of  the  nation.  The  House  of  Commons 
repeatedly  petitioned  for  his  removal,  and 
finally,  ill  1682,  after  his  health  had  been  broken 
by  constant  excesses  and  he  had  lost  the  favor 
of  the  King  by  his  vote  for  the  execution  of 
Lord  Stafford,  he  was  stripped  of  his  offices  and 
pensions.  He  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  August 
24  of  the  same  year.  Consult  articles  by  Osmud 
Airy  in  the  Quarterly  Revietc,  vol.  civii  (Lon- 
don, 1884);  in  the  English  Historical  Review. 
vol.  i  (ib.,  1886)  ;  and  a  selection  from  the  36 
volumes  of  Lauderdale  manuscripts  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  edited  by  Osmud  Airy  for  the  Cam- 
den Society  in  four  volumes  (ib.,  1883-85). 

LATnyiAN  MANTTSCBXPT  {Codex  Lad- 
OXANUS).  A  valuable  manuscript  of  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles,  named  after  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
in  1636  presented  it  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. It  has  in  parallel  columns  and  uncial  let- 
ters the  Greek  text  with  a  closely  literal  I^tm 
version,  different  both  from  the  Vulgate  and 
from  Jerome's.  The  Latin  words  are  always 
exactly  opposite  the  Greek.  The  portion  from 
3Bvj,  29  to  xxvii.  26  has  been  lost^The  vellum 
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Ib  inferior  and  the  ink  pale.  It  was  probably 
written  in  the  west  of  Europe  and  about  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
and  is  numbered  35.  It  is  listed  by  Gregory  as 
E,  by  Von  Soden  as  a  1001.  It  was  published  by 
Thomas  Hearne  (1715),  hy  Hansell  (1864),  and 
by  Tischendorf  (1870).  For  description,  consult 
C.  R.  Gr^ory,  Canon  and  Teast  of  the  iieto  Tes- 
tament (New  York,  1807). 

It&TTDON,  lon'ddn.  or  IiOtTDON,  GnnoN 
Ernst,  Babon  von  (1717-DO).  An  Austrian 
general,  born  at  Tootzen.  Livonia,  of  an  oM  Scot- 
tish family.  After  serving  in  the  Russian  army 
(1732-39)  he  went  to  Austria  in  1742  and  rose 
to  be  colonel  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years* 
War.  Within  a  year  his  services  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  major  general.  He  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Rosabach  and  Hoehkirdi,  and  in 
1768  his  forces  with  those  of  the  Russian  Gen- 
eral Soltikofl  overwhelmed  the  army  of  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Knnersdorf.  He  won  further  vic- 
tories at  Glatz  and  Landshut.  He  became  Baron 
{1758)  and  Aulic  Councilor  (1766).  In  1769 
he  was  commandant  general  in  Bohemia  and  in 
1778  became  ileld  marshal.  In  the  Turkish  War 
of  178&-«9  he  captured  Belgrade.  In  1790  he 
was  made  generalissimo.  Conanlt  Janko,  Leben 
dea  Feldmarshalla  von  Laudon  (Vienna,  1869). 

lATTDOimifiBE,  Wdft'nyftr',  SENfi  DK  ( 
C.I586).  A  French  navigator  of  the  sirteentii 
century.  In  166S  he  was  with  Ribaut  when 
the  latter  made  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
establish  a  Huguenot  colony  at  Port  Royal  in 
South  Carolina,  and  two  years  later  was  dis- 
patched at  the  head  of  a  second  expedition  to 
Uie  New  World.  On  June  25,  1564,  he  arrived 
off  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida, 
and,  sailing  up  the  river  for  a  distance  of  12 
miles,  began  the  erection  of  a  fort,  which  he 
named  Caroline  in  honor  of  Charles  IX.  Laudon- 
ni6re*s  management  involved  the  colonists  in 

Suarrels  with  the  Indians,  upon  whom  they  were 
ependent  for  supplies.  Some  of  the  number, 
mostly  impoverished  gentlemen,  who  resented  the 
hard  labor  to  which  they  were  put,  revolted 
against  the  rule  of  their  leader  and  forced  him 
to  sanction  a  marauding  expedition  to  pilletge 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  Cuba.  Affairs  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  colony  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction  for  want  of  food.  On 
Aug.  3,  1565,  Capt.  John  Hawkins,  the  celebrated 
English  slaver  and  privateer,  arrived  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  supplied  the  colonists 
with  provisions,  selling  them  also  one  of  his 
ships,  on  which  Laudonniire  intended  to  return 
to  France.  On  August  29  Jean  Ribant  arrived 
with  seven  ships  and  some  300  men  and  sup^- 
seded  Laudonni^re  in  the  command,  the  latter 
being  ordered  home  to  defend  himself  a^net 
accusations  of  tyranny  and  treason.  His  de- 
parture for  France  was  delayed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Spanish  fleet  under  Men^ndez  de 
Avilea,  which  had  been  dispatched  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  driving  out  the  French.  On  September 
10  Ribaut  set  out  in  his  ships  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  leaving  Laudonniire 
in  command  at  the  fort.  About  10  days  later 
Menendez  de  Avilte  stormed  the  fort,  and  a 
massacre  of  the  colonists  ensued.  Laudonni6re 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape.  With  the  rest 
of  the  survivors  of  the  massacre  he  was  rescued 
by  the  remnant  of  the  French  fleet.  He  went 
to  England  and  did  not  return  to  France  until 
1566.  Twenty  years  later  he  published  L'His- 
ioire  notable  de  la  Floride,  contenant  let  irois 


votfCffm  fmites  en  icelle  par  dea  oapittUnee  et  de* 

pilotes  fran^aia,  translated  in  Hakluyt's  Prin- 
cipal Navigations  (1589)  and  in  French's  Hia- 
torieal  Coltectiona  of  Louiaiana.  The  last-named 
book  also  contains  other  original  documents  re- 
lating to  this  episode,  which  is  fully  treated  in 
Francis  Parkman,  "Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World,"  in  France  and  England  in  North 
Amerioa,  part  i  (B(»ton,  1898).  See  MEnfiiTDBz 
UK  AviLto;  Ribaut. 

LAtrEN^TTBO,  lou'en  bSSrK.  A  town  in  the 
Circle  of  Lauenburg,  in  the  Province  of  Sehles- 
wig-Holstein,  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Elbe  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Trave  Canal,  25  miles 
southeast  of  Hamburg  (Map:  Germany,  D  2). 
Tbe  chief  buildings  are  the  Evangelistic  Church, 
two  asylums  for  widows,  and  the  courthouse. 
Lauenberg  is  an  important  commercial  centre. 
The  chief  industry  is  shipbuilding  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  matches,  barr^s,  brides,  and 
beer.  '  In  1911  the  ferry  over  the  Elbe  was  re- 
placed by  a  railway  bridge.  Pop.,  1900,  5346. 
The  castle  after  which  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg 
was  named  was  built  in  1181  by  Duke  Bernhard 
of  Saxony. 

LATJEKBUBG.  A  circle  in  the  Province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia  (Map:  Germany, 
D  2).  Area,  455  square  miles;  pop.,  ISIO,  64,- 
071.  The  district  is  productive  and  well  for- 
ested. Agricnltnre  and  cattle  raising  are  the 
chief  industries.  There  are  numerous  lakes. 
Lauenburg  was  inhabited  by  Slavic  tribes  when 
Charles  the  Great  conquered  it  in  804.  It 
formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Saxony,  and  in  1263 
became  a  separate  state,  ruled  by  the  dukes  of 
Saxe-Lauenburg.  This  line  became  extinct  in 
1689,  when  a  number  of  princes  contested  the 
succession.  Finally,  in  1702,  Lauenburg  ac- 
knowledged the  dominion  of  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over. In  1803  it  passed  to  France.  In  181S  Den- 
mark obtained  possession  of  it,  and  it  was 
united  with  Holstein  in  1863,  and  passed  to 
Prussia  and  Austria  after  the  War  of  1864. 
By  the  Convention  of  Gastein  of  1885  Austria 
gave  full  possession  to  Prussia,  and  the  latter 
has  possessed  it  since  that  time.  It  has  been  a 
drcle  of  Schleswig-Holstein  since  1876.  In  1890, 
when  Bismarck  retired  from  office,  William  II 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lauen- 
burg. Bismarck's  main  estate  (Friedrichsmh) 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  old  duchy. 

LAUEKBUBO,  lou'en-byrK.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Pomerania,  Prussia,  situated  on  the 
Leba,  38  miles  northwest  of  Danzig  (Map:  Ger- 
many, G  1 ) .  There  are  manufactures  of  woolen 
and  linen  cloth  and  of  white  and  common 
leather,  matches,  stoves,  cement  bricks,  lumber, 
machinery,  and  spirits.  It  makes  good  spark- 
ling wine  and  has  a  oonsidentUe  trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.,  1800,  10^36;  1810,  18,816. 

LAtrTENBBIlO,  HEumioH  von.  See 

BICH  vow  LaUPEHBEBQ. 

I»AUFEB,  lou'fer,  Bebthou  (1874-  >. 
An  American  anthropologist  and  Orientalist, 
bom  at  Cologne,  Germany.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  (1893-96),  at  the  Sem- 
inary for  Oriental  Languages,  Berlin  (1894-95), 
and  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  (Ph.D.,  1897). 
Coming  to  the  United  States  in  1898,  he  par' 
ticipated  in  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  expedition 
to  Sakhalin  Island  and  eastern  Siberia  (1S98~ 
99),  in  the  Jacob  H.  SchifT  expedition  to  China 
(1901-04),  and  in  the  Mrs.  T.  B.  Blackstone 
expedition  to  China  and  Tibet  (1108-10).  He 
was  an  assistant  at  the  AmeTicfin  Museum  o|i 
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Natural  History  (1904-06),  lectured  at  Colum- 
bia University  (1905-07),  and  at  the  Field  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  he  became  asBietant 
curator  of  the  Eastern  Asiatic  department  in 
1908  and  associate  curator  of  Asiatic  ethnology 
in  1911.  He  wrote  a  De$<!nptU>e  Account  of  tM 
CoUectuM  of  Chinese,  Tibekin,  Mongol,  and  Jap- 
anese  Books  in  the  Newberry  Library/  (1913). 

LAUFF,  Joseph  von  (1865-  ).  A  Ger- 
man dramatist  and  noveliat.  He  was  born  in 
Cologne,  attended  school  at  Kalkar  and  Milnster, 
where  he  finished  the  course  in  the  Gymnasium, 
entered  the  artillery  in  1877,  became  lieutenant 
in  1878,  captain  in  1890,  and  major  in  1898. 
At  the  personal  request  of  the  Emperor,  in  1898, 
he  became  dramatic  critic  of  the  Royal  Theatre 
at  Wiesbaden,  a  position  in  which  he  continued 
till  1903.  In  1886  he  had  begun  his  literary 
career  with  some  mediocre  epics,  turning  then 
to  novels,  of  which  he  wrote:  Die  Hexe  (1892; 
flth  ed.,  1900);  Regina  cceii  (1894;  7th  ed., 
1904);  Die  Hauptmant%sfrau  (1895;  8th  ed., 
1903);  Der  Monch  von  St.  Sehald  (1896;  6th 
ed.,  1899) ;  Im  Rosenhag  (1898;  4th  ed.,  1900) ; 
Karrekiek  (1902;  8th  ed.,  1906);  ^arie  Ver- 
wohnen  (1-6  eds.,  1903);  Pittje  Pittjeioitt 
(1903;  14th  ed.,*1907);  Frau  Aleit  (1905;  14th 
ed.,  1912);  Die  Tansmamsell  (1907);  Bank* 
Anna  (1908);  Kavelaer  (1910);  Luts  (sterna 
(1912;  11th  ed.,  1913).  Of  these  his  Karrekiek 
(dramatized  by  himself  in  1902,  Der  Heerohm) 
and  Pittje  Pittjewitt  are  by  far  his  best.  Of  his 
dramas— /nes  de  Castro  (1894;  3d  ed.,  1895), 
Der  Burggraf  (1897;  6th  ed.,  1900),  Der  Bisen- 
mhn  (1890;  2d  ed..  1902).  Rilschkaus  (1900). 
Vorw&rtt  (1900).  Der  Deichgraf  (1907),  Got- 
berger  (1907),  and  Heerohm  (1902)— the  last  is 
by  all  means  the  best.  Some  of  these  are  said 
to  have  been  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Wil- 
liam II.  In  his '  epics  he  follows  but  fails  to 
equal  Julius  Wolff ;  in  his  dramas  he  is  an  un- 
successful disciple  of  Ernst  von  Wildenbrucli; 
but  in  those  stories  and  novels  that  picture  the 
life  and  people  of  the  lower  Rhine  he  has  been 
deservedly  successful.  But  for  the  most  part 
his  talent  lies  in  form.  He  was  ennobled  in 
1913.  Consult:  A.  Schroeder,  J.  Lauff  (Wies- 
baden, 1898);  Bruno  Sturm  (B.  Breitner),  J. 
Lauff  (Vienna,  1903) ;  K.  Pagenstecber,  in  Nord 
und  8Ud  (Breslau,  1904) ;  also  article  in  West- 
ermann*s  Monattkefte  (Bnmswick,  July.  1905) ; 
and  W.  MUIler-Waldenburg.  J.  Lauff  (Stuttgart, 
1906). 

LAirOfiE,  16'zhfl.',  DSsiBft  Fbancoib  (1823- 
96).  A  French  historical,  genre,  and  portrait 
painter.  He  was  bom  at ' Maromme  (Seine-In- 
ftfrieure),  and  was  a  pupil  of  Picot  and  of  the 
Ecole  dee  Beaux-Arts.  He  b^an  with  portraits 
and  historical  genre,  then  turned  to  delineations 
of  popular  life,  and  finally  to  religious  paint* 
ings.  Although  hie  draftsmanship  is  excellent, 
his  color  is  poor,  and  he  lacks  power  and  tem- 
perament. Among  his  most  noteworthy  works 
are:  "Assassination  of  Rizsio"  (1849),  Amiens 
Museum;  "Death  of  Zurbaran"  (1850),  Ministry 
of  the  Interior;  "Lesueur  with  the  Carthusian 
Honks"  (1866).  acquired  by  the  state;  "St. 
Louis  Washing  the  Feet  of  the  Poor"  (1863), 
Ministry  of  State;  "Baptism  of  Clovis"  and  "St. 
Clotilde  Helping  the  Poor"  (1870),  mural  paint- 
ings in  the  church  of  St.  Clotilde,  Paris;  "Can- 
dle of  the  Madonna"  (1877),  acquired  by  the 
state;  "Triumph  of  Flora"  (1879),  decorative 
painting  in  the  Hotel  Continental.  Paris;  "The 
Servant  of  the  Poor"   (1880),  Lille  Museiun; 


"Victor  Hugo  on  his  Deathbed"  (1886) ;  'Talm 
Sunday"  (1892),  "Interior,"  Luxembourg; 
"Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis,"  mural  painting  in 
the  church  of  the  Trinity;  besides  several  dec- 
orative works  in  oUter  onurches  and  in  the  Ex- 
change in  Paris.  He  was  awarded  medals  in 
1860,  1856,  1869,  1861,  and  1863,  and  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  18(i5. — His  son 
GsnBGES  (1853-  ),  a  genre  painter,  studied 
under  the  father  and  also  under  Pile  and  Henri 
Lehmann.  His  cleverly  composed  works  include 
such  subjects  as  "Repast  of  the  Mowers"  (1877), 
"Poor  Blind  Man"  (1881),  and  "The  First-Born" 
(1883). 

IiAUOEL,   Wzh&V,   AUQUSTE    (1830-       ).  . 
A  French  author,  bom  in  Strassburg.   He  was 
early  a  mining  engineer  and  afterward  became 

secretary  to  the  Due  d'Aumale.  His  works,  on 
scientific,  historical,  and  philosophical  subjectSt 
include:  Etudes  scientifiquea  (1859) ;  Science  et 
philoaophie  (1862);  L'Angleterre  politique  et 
sociale    (1873) ;    Orandea   figures  hiatoriquet 

(1875)  ;    Lord   Palmerston    et    Lord  Rus»eU 

(1876)  ;  Louis  de  Coligny  (1877);  La  France 
politique  et  sociale  (1877);  Benri  de  Bohan 
(1889);  etc.  In  1912  he  published  a  volume 
of  poetry,  Flammea  et  cendres. 

LATTOEBIE  BASSE,  Idzh'r^'  hka.  A  famous 
prehistoric  station  in  the  valley  of  the  VfeAre, 
Dordogne,  France.    See  Paleolithic  Pebiod. 

LATTQHm'O  OAS.     See  AK^STneric;  Nl- 

TBQQEN;  NiTBOUS  OxiDE. 

IiAUOmNG  GULL.  A  rather  small  Ameri- 
can gull  {Larua  atricilla),  so  called  from  its 
hallooing  cry.  It  is  gray  on  the  back  and  white 
beneath,  with  head  black  in  mature  summer 
plumage  and  feet  reddish.  Its  home  is  in  tiie 
tropics,  from  the  Amazon  northward ;  but  in 
summer  it  strays  up  both  coasts  of  America  to 
Maine  and  central  California.  It  is  very  nu- 
merous on  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
breeds  on  sandy  islets  and  l)eachcs  from  Virginia 
southward,  and  rarely  goes  inland.  Onsult 
Elliott  Coues,  "Birds  of  the  Northwest,"  in 
United  States  Geographical  and  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  Territories,  Miscellaneous  Pu&fioo- 
tions,  vol.  iii  (Washington,  1874),  and  Beebe. 
Annual  Report  New  Tork  Zoological  Society 
(New  York,  1908). 

LATTGHnrG-  7ACKAS8,  or  Eookabuu^ 
Sec  Dac-eTjO 

I^AXraHiNO  FHILOSOPHEB,  Thx.  Atitie 

given  to  Democritus  (q.v.). 

LAUQHLIN,  Mlln,  Jaubs  Lawbeno 
(1850-  ).  An  American  economist,  born 
at  Deerfleld.  Ohio.  In  1873  he  graduated  with 
high  honors  at  Harvard,  where  he  tnok  his 
Ph.D.  degree  three  years  later,  and  where  be 
was-  instructor  in  political  economy  (1878-^) 
and  assistant  professor  (1883-87).  From  1887 
to  1890  he  was  president  of  the  Manufncturers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  two  years  he  was  professor  at  Cornell, 
and  in  1802  he  became  head  of  the  department 
of  political  economy  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  a  member  of  the  Indianapolis 
Monetary  Commission,  organized  in  1897,  and 
prepared  its  report,  one  of  the  important  docu- 
ments in  the  history  of  American  banking  and 
monetary  reform.  In  1906  he  lectured,  by  invi- 
tation, in  Berlin,  and  in  1909  he  served  as  dele- 
gate to  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  at 
Santiago,  Chile.  From  1911  to  1913  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Citisens  League  fur  the  P^motion  oi 
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a  Sound  Banking  System.  Under  tiis  efficient 
leadership  the  league  contributed  materially  to 
removing  the  inertia  and  prejudice  that  bad 
blocked  the  way  to  banking  reform  in  the  United 
States.  Besides  editing  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  (after  1892),  he  prepared  an  abridg- 
ment of  Mill's  Political  Beonomy  (1884)  and 
wrote:  The  Study  of  Potiti&U  Economy  ( 1885) ; 
Bistory  of  Bimetalliam  in  the  United  States 
(1886);  Elements  of  Political  Economy  (1887; 
rev.  ed.,  1902);  Facta  about  Money  (1895); 
Principles  of  Money  { 1903)  ;  Reciprocity  ( 1903) , 
with  H.  P.  Willis;  Lectures  on  Commerce 
(1904);  Industrial  America  (1906);  Latter 
Day  Problems  (1909) ;  Banking  Reform  (1912). 

LAUaaTEB  <Aa  hUahtor,  from  hlahhm, 
IceL  hlaeja,  Qoth.  hiakjan,  OHO.  hlahhan,  lah- 
han,  Get.  lachm,  to  laugh;  probably  imitative 
in  origin).  A  form  of  expression  (q.v.)  of  cer- 
tain emotions.  In  the  sinile,  why:h  genetically  is 
probably  a  feeble  successor  of  the  laugh,  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  are  drawn  upward  and  back- 
ward, and  the  cheeks  are  raised,  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  great  zygomatic  muscles;  the  upper 
lip  is  slightly  raised;  the  upper  and  lower  eye- 
lids are  somewhat  approximated  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  orbicular  muscles;  and  the  eyes 
are  brightened  In  consequence  of  their  greater 
tenseness,  which  results  from  these  muscular 
contractions  or  from  the  increased  blood  pres- 
sure within  the  eyeball.  The  "graduation"  of 
the  smile  into  the  laugh  ia  characterized  by  the 
enhancement  and  spread  of  the  motor  phenom- 
ena; the  mout^  is  opened;  there  are  deep  in^ 
spirations,  followed  by  short,  spasmodic,  expira- 
tory movements,  especially  of  the  diaphragm; 
and  the  vocal  cords  are  contracted,  giving  the 
typical  sounds  of  laughter.  In  violent, 
modio  laujg^ter  the  respiratory  disturbances  are 
increased;  there  are  also  circulatory  changes 
(quickened  pulse,  congested  face) ;  glandiuar 
discharges  (secretion  of  tears) ;  distortions  of 
the  whole  body,  usually  a  throwing  back  of  the 
head  and  a  curving  backward  of  the  trunk;  and 
involuntary  and  purpoaelesB  movementa  of  the 
limbs. 

The  causes  of  laughter  are  not  always  eaqr 
of  assignment  It  seems  to  be  primarily  the  ex- 
pression of  mere  joy  or  happiness  (notably  in 
the  case  of  children),  yet  it  may  be  incited  by 
what  seem  to  be  purely  physiological  agencies, 
e.g.,  tickling,  cold,  hysteria,  and  even  some  kinds 
of  acute  pain.  The  theories  of  laughter  fall 
therefore  into  two  classes — those  that  regard 
laughter  as  the  expression  of  joy  and  those  that 
r^ard  as  typical  the  lau^ter  which  follows 
tidcle.  Psychologicaliy  the  characteristic  of  the 
formw  kind  of  laughter  is  the  presence  of  a 
pleasurable  emotion;  if  the  situation  fails  to 
arouse  the  emotion,  lai^hter  does  not  occur. 
But  there  is  d^agreement  as  to  the  way  in  which 
laughter  is  brought  about.  Some  authorities 
hold  that  the  display  of  muscular  excitement  ia 
to  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  discharge  of  en- 
ergy through  the  pathways  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Laughter,  it  is  said,  may  be  produced  by 
strong  feeling  of  almost  any  kind;  its  movements 
are  purposeless  and  tiius  symptomatic  of  uncon- 
trolled nervous  discharge.  The  overflow  takes 
place  along  the  easiest  and  most  used  routes, 
ie.,  to  the  facial,  articulatory,  and  respiratory 
muscles.  Another  type  of  theory  attempts  to 
trace  the  development  of  laughter  genetically. 
The  first  semblance  of  laughter  is  found  in  the 
aumetic  movements  which  express  pleasure  in 


a  sweet  taste,  or  in  the  repetition  by  the  replete 
child  of  the  pleasurable  act  of  sucking.  The 
organic  accompaniment  (increased  heartbeat, 
respiratory  change,  etc.)  appears  only  when 
the  pleasurable  emotion  has  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity,  and  it  differs  from  other  or- 

Knto  disturbances  in  that  it  is  intermittent; 
ighter  ia  spasmodic.  This  theorv  is  obviously 
the  better  of  the  two,  since  it  reduces  laughter 
to  an  expressive  movement  (see  Expbession. 
ExPBKBSiTB  MoviafENTB),  and  thus  places  it  in 
a  system  along  with  all  other  expressive  move- 
ments. The  theories  of  the  second  class,  those 
which  regard  as  typical  the  laughter  vhich 
follows  tickle,  start  with  an  explanation  of 
the  well-known  fact  that  tickle,  when  pro- 
longed, arouses  a  widespread  oivanic  reaction. 
(1)  It  is  anued  that,  sinee  ti<£le  consists  of 
intermittent  light  pressures,  every  such  pressure 
sets  up  a  reflex  constriction  of  the  small  arte- 
rial blood  Tessels,  which  in  turn  diminishes  the 
amount  of  blood  pumped  through  them  by  the 
action  of  the  heart.  But  there  is  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  nerves  governing  the  blood 
vessels  and  the  nervous  centre  which  regulates 
breathing.  Henoe  the  intermittent  arterial  con- 
striction is  paralleled  by  an  intermittent  expi- 
ration, and  we  thus  account  for  the  intermittent 
character  of  laughter.  This  theory,  however, 
has  ,  been  criticized  on  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus 
and  the  resulting  disturbance  in  consciousness, 
an  objection  which  is  met  (2)  by  the  hypothe- 
sis that  there  is  a  summation  of  intensities  in 
the  nervous  centres.  (3)  The  reflex  response 
is  also  held  to  be  a  survival  from  scnne  ancestral 
instinct;  tickle  is  perhaps  a  relic  of  "anticipa- 
tory touch,"  and,  as  such,  it  necessarily  pos- 
sesses lively  reflexes;  for,  when  danger  was  an- 
nounced only  by  contact,  strong  reactions  of 
escape  or  resistance  were  necessary.  (4)  Again, 
the  reflex  disturbance  of  tickling  is  said  ^  be 
conditioned  not  upon  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  the  initiatory  smsation,  but  upon  the 
mental  attitude  or  disposition  in  which  such 
sensations  are  received.  Darwin.  e.g.,  finds  sur- 
prise or  nortAty  to  be  the  all-important  factor, 
and  thus  reduces  the  tickle  reflex  lo  the  expres- 
sion of  an  emotion.  Numerous  objections  may 
be  found  to  these  theories,  although  it  is  enough, 
perhaps,  to  point  out  that  no  one  of  them  offers 
an  explanation  of  the  mimicry  of  laughter.  Un- 
fortunately, also,  no  theory  has  yet  been  pro- 
posed which  is  able  to  connect  the  one  kind  of 
laughter  with  the  other.  Laughter  cannot  always 
be  r^arded  as  the  expression  of  joy,  because 
tickle  is  often  indifferent  or  even  disagreeable. 
If  we  might  assume  that,  at  some  time  in  the 
history  of  the  race  when  sensitivity  was  less 
than  it  now  is,  tickle  was  always  highly  pleas- 
ant, then  the  laughter  of  tickle  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  survival.  But  there  is  little  ground 
for  such  an  assumption. 

Another  important  problem  is  the  determi- 
nation of  the  nature  of  the  situation  which  ordi- 
narily gives  rise  to  the  expressive  movonents 
of  laughter  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  nature  of 
the  comic.  Here,  again,  there  is  no  want  of 
theories.  There  are,  first  of  all,  what  may  be 
called  theories  of  degradation.  It  is  said  that 
the  joy  of  laughter  results  from  a  feeling  of  su- 
periority when  the  object  is  placed  in  a  ridicu- 
lous or  grotesque  position.  We  laugh  at  the 
dignified  person  who  slips  and  falls.  Some 
authors  hold  that  the  lapse  froiQ  dignity  ia  in 
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Itsdf  proTOcative  of  laughter,  and  that  the  feel- 
ing of  superiority  is  not  necefisarily  in  q^iestion. 
Still  others  would  say  that  the  incongruity  of 
the  Bituation  (Spencer's  "descending  incongru- 
ity") arouses  the  emotion.  Secondly,  there  arc 
theories  of  contrast.  It  is  held  that  de^adation 
impliea  a  maliciousness  which  in  reali^  is  foreign 
to  tiie  spirit  of  laughter;  it  is  enough  to  per- 
ceive some  "unexpected  incongruity."  Schopen- 
haura*,  e.g.,  would  say  that  the  si^t  of  the  dig- 
nified person  prone  on  the  ground  does  not  com- 
port with  our  conception  of  dignity ;  in  all  other 
respects,  however,  the  sufferer  ia  still  dignified; 
and  the  perception  of  the  contrast  makes  us 
laugh.  Bergson  thinks  that  mirth  results  from 
the  contrast  between  the  stiffness  of  a  mechan- 
ism and  the  suppleness  of  life;  a  man  in  falling 
obc;ys  mechanical  laws,  while  we  expect  him  to 
be  agile  enough  to  keep  his  feet.  Otner  authori- 
ties hold  that  "disappointed  expectation"  alone 
is  enough  to  provoke  laughter ;  we  expect  a  man 
to  stand  upright,  and  when  he  fails  to  do  so 
we  laugh.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that, 
just  as  we  cannot  contrast  two  things  without 
turning  first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other, 
so  in  the  laughable  situation  there  is  oscillation 
between  two  ideas;  we  see  the  individual  first 
as  dignified,  then  as  undignified,  etc.  This  prin- 
ciple is  ofTered  in  explanation  of  the  spasmodic 
character  of  laughter  and  has  been  atteched  to 
the  general  theory  of  contrast.  Finally,  we  may 
mention  a  view  which  finds  the  key  to  the  laugh- 
able situation  in  the  release  of  submerged 
(chiefly  sexual)  complexes.  It  is  clear  that,  in- 
genious as  any  of  these  suggestions  are,  and  wide 
as  is  the  range  of  comic  incident  that  they  cover, 
we  yet  have,  at  present,  no  satisfactory  psychol- 
ogy of  the  comic 

BlbUography.  Ewald  Hecker,  Pkyaiologie 
vnd  Paychologie  dea  Lachent  und  dea  Komiacheit 
(Berlin.  1873);  Sir  Charles  Bell,  The  Anatomy 
and  Philosophu  of  Expression  as  Connected  tcith 
the  Fine  Arta  (7th  ed.,  London,  1893)  ;  Herbert 
Spencer,  "The  Physiology  of  Laughter,"  in  Ka- 
aaya:  Scienti^,  Political,  and  Speculative  (3 
vols.,  ib.,  1901) ;  L.  Dugas,  Payokologie  du  rire 
fParis,  1902),;  James  Sully,  An Eaaay  on  Laugh- 
ter (New  York,  1002) ;  Paolo  Mantegazza,  Phyai- 
ognomy  and  Expression  (3d  ed.,  London,  1904) ; 
Sigmund  Freud,  Der  Witz  (Leipzig,  1906); 
Charles  Darwin,  Expreasion  of  the  Emotions  in 
Man  and  A-nimals  (New  York,  1910);  H.  L. 
Bergson,  Laughter  (ib.,  1912)  ;  Boris  Sidis, 
pRychology  of  Laughter  (ib.,  1913);  Wilhelm 
Wundt.  VSlkerpaychologie :  Mythua  und  Reli' 
gion  (ib.,  1914). 

I.AUOHTOK,  la'ton,  Sra  John  Knox  (1830- 
191f)).  English  writer  on  naval  history,  bom  in 
Liverpool  and  educated  at  the  Rt^l  Institution 
School,  Liverpool,  and  at  Cambridge.  In  1858 
be  became  an  instructor  in  the  navy.  During 
the  Ruasian  War  he  served  in  the  Baltic  (1954- 
55)  and  in  China  during  the  second  war  (1856- 
59),  in  both  instances  with  distinction.  From 
1866  to  1873  he  was  naval  instructor  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  after  1885  he  held  the  chair  of  mod- 
ern history  in  King's  College,  London.  In  1882- 
84  he  served  as  president  of  the  Royal  Meteoro- 
lo^cal  Society;  in  1890  he  was  made  an  hon- 
orary fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  and 
CKford  and  Cambridge  gave  him  honorary  de- 
grees respectively  in  1904  and  1913.  Among  his 
numerous  books"  should  be  noted:  Physical  Ge- 
ography in  ita  Relation  to  the  Prei^ailing  Winda 
and  Currents  (1870);  A  Treatiae  on  Nautical 


Surveying  { 1872 ) ;  Studies  in  Naval  Btatorf 
( 1887 )  ;  Nelson  and  hia  Companiona  in  Arms 
(1896);  Sea  Fights  and  Adventures  (1901). 
His  editorial  work  includes:  Letters  and  Dis- 
patches of  Lord  Nelaon  (1886)  ;  Memoirs  Relat- 
ing to  Lord  Torrington  ( 1889 )  ;  Defeat  of  the 
Bpanish  Armada  (1804) ;  From  Howard  to  Net- 
son — Twelve  Sailora  (1809);  Recollections  of 
Commander  J.  A.  Gardner  (1906)  ^  The  Barham 
Papers  (3  vols.,  1907-10). 

LATTOIER,  16'zhyl',  Adooste  ESssest  Paui. 
(1812-72).  A  French  astronomer.  He  was  born 
in  Paris  and  studied  at  the  Rcole  Polytechnique 
and  at  tlie  observatory  under  Arago.  He  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1848  and  was  afterward  attached  to  the  Bureau 
of  Longitudes.  He  was  especially  well  known 
for  his  work  on  the  sun  spots  uid  on  tiie  solar 
equator;  wrote  Recherchea  eur  la  rotation  du 
soleil  autour  de  son  centre  de  gravity  (1841), 
D^couverte  d'une  nouvelle  oomiite  (1842),  Sur 
lea  taohes  du  soldi  (1842),  Recherchea  aur  le 
pendule  (1845),  8ur  la  construction  d'un  cerde 
mdridien  portatif  pour  la  determination  dea 
poaitiona  g6ographiquea  (1852)  ;  and  contributed 
to  the  Comptes  rendus  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

XAUItNE.   See  Laukb. 

LATT^ONTITE  (named  in  honor  of  its  dis- 
coverer, Lauraont).  A  bydrated  calcium  alumin- 
ium silicate  that  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic 
system.  It  is  transparent  or  translucent  (be- 
coming opaque  and  pulverulent  on  exposure), 
with  a  vitreous  lustre  that  is  pearly  on  the  faces 
of  cleavage  and  white  to  yellowish  gray  and 
sometimes  red  in  color.  Laumontite  occurs  in 
cavities  in  amygdaloid,  porphyry,  syenite,  trap, 
gneiss,  and  sometimes  in  veins  in  clay  slate. 
Hie  principal  localities  are  the  Faroe  Islands, 
Greenland,  Bohemia,  Switzerland,  the  Hebrides, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  United  States  at  Pbipps- 
hurg.  Me.,  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  and  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  It  ia  classed  with  the 
zeolites. 

IiATJlT,  loun,  Fbiedbich.  The  pseudonvm  of 
the  German  novelist  Friedrich  August  S'chulze 
(q-v.). 

ItAUKAT,  GuANDEL  Loma  Henbi  de.  See 

Antraiques,  Comtb  tjf. 

LATJNCESTON,  lln'ston  or  iRo'ston.  Until 
1838  the  capital  of  Cornwall,  England,  on  the 
Keneey,  a  tributary  of  the  Tamar,  21  miles 
northeast  of  Bodmin  (Map:  England,  B  6).  It 
is  a  very  old  town,  prominently  associated  with 
the  history  of  Cornwall,  and  lias  remains  of  a 
Norman  castle  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  the 
Earls  of  Moreton,  in  which  George  Fox.  the 
Quaker,  uras  imprisoned  in  1656  for  distribut- 
ing tracts.  The  White  Hart  Hotel  contains  a 
fine  Nonnan  gateway,  the  sole  relic  of  a  famous 
priory  of  Augustinian  canons.  The  old  Cornish 
name  for  the  town  was  Dunheved,  and  under 
that  title  it  received  its  charter  in  15'>5.  The 
town  owns  a  fine  water  supply,  profitable  mar- 
kets, a  public  library,  and  scwa^  farm.  Its 
grammar  school  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.   Pop.,  1911.  4117. 

IiAtTNCESTON.  The  second  city  of  Tasma- 
nia, the  capital  of  Cornwall  County,  and  tiw 
chief  port  of  entry  and  mart  of  trade  for  the 
north  of  the  island  (Map:  Tasmania.  D  2).  It 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  North  Esk  and 
the  South  Esk,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
Tamar,  a  tidal  river,  which,  after  a  course  of 
40  miles,  enters  Baas  Strait  (q.v.)^at  Port  M* 
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iTmple.  It  is  133  milea  by  rail  from  Hotert, 
the  capital.  It  is  accessible  to  ships  of  4000 
tons,  and  vessels  of  2000  tons  can  lie  alongside 
the  wharves.  It  carries  on  a  thriving  commerce 
with  Victoria  and  South  Australia.  The  United 
States  has  a  resident  consular  agent.  It  owns 
its  water  works,  was  incorporated  in  1858  and 
as  a  city  in  1889.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
town  hall,  the  post  oSIee,  customhouse,  and  the 
Albert  HalL  The  city  has  a  technical  school  and 
a  school  of  mines,  a  good  art  gallery,  and  a 
number  of  fine  churches.  About  35  miles  south- 
east rises  Ben  Lomond  to  the  height  of  4500 
feet.  Pop.,  wHh  suburbs,  1001,  21,153;  1911, 
23,726. 

LAUNCH  ( OF.  lanchier,  lander,  Fr.  lancher. 
It.  lanciare,  to  hurl  as  a  lance,  from  Lat.  lancea, 
lance).  The  largest  boat  carried  by  a  man-of- 
war;  there  are  both  steam  launches  and  sailing 
launches.  Large  launches,  40  to  60  feet  long,  are 
carried  by  battleships  and  large  armored  cruis- 
ers. They  are  designed  for  use  as  picket  or  ve- 
dette boats,  to  guard  against  surprise  by  torpedo 
boats ;  and  they  are  as  fast  as  strength  and  lim- 
ited size  permit,  some  steaming  18  or  19  knots 
on  trial.  The  sailing  launch  is  a  Bloop-ri^;»?d 
boat,  of  very  strong  build,  with  a  square  stem 
and  considerable  depth  and  breadth  of  beam. 
Sailing  launches,  as  now  supplied  to  large  ships 
of  the  United  States  navy,  are  of  two  types — 
one  is  propelled  by  oars  or  sails  and  the  other  by 
gasoline  or  heaTv-oil  ( Diesel  type)  engines. 
These  "motor-sailing  launches,"  as  they  are 
called,  have  quite  revolutionized  the  carrying  of 
men  and  stores  to  and  from  ships.  They  are  32 
to  45  feet  long,  have  a  speed  of  Ave  to  eight 
Icnots,  are  the  best  sea  boats  in  the  ship,  and, 
as  the  engines  are  light  and  take  up  little  space, 
they  can  carry  near^  as  many  men  or  as  great 
a  quuitity  of  stores  as  tlie  ordinary  sailing 
launch. 


wooden  bloclcB,  phced  6  or  7  feet  apart,  and 
built  w»  3  or  more  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
t4^s  of  which  lie  in  a  line  which  slopes  down- 
ward to  the  water  at  an  angle  of  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  The  whole  ship, 
therefore,  when  it  is  finished,  slopes  downward 
with  this  inclination  and  rests  upon  the  blocks 
just  mentioned  and  upon  suitable  timber  shores. 
When  the  vesael  is  r^4y  for  launching,  "ways" 
of  timber  and  planking  are  laid  down  parallel 
to  the  keel,  and  at  some  little  distance  on  each 
side  of  it,  under  the  bilges  of  the  ship;  they 
extend  into  the  water  a  considerable  distance 
below  high-water  mark.  A  "cradle"  is  then 
built  under  the  ship,  of  which  the  bottom  is 
formed  of  smooth  timbers  resting  upon  the 
ways.  Before  launching,  the  under  sides  of 
these  timbers  and  the  upper  sides  of  the  ways 
are  well  greased,  and  toe  weight  of  the  ship 
is  transferred  from  the  keel  blodes  to  the  cradle 
and  ways.  Timbers,  called  dogshores,  are  placed 
so  as  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  ship  to  slide 
down  until  the  right  moment.  When  this  ar- 
rives, at  high  water,  the  ceremony  of  launching 
and  naming  the  ship  takes  place;  the  dogshores 
are  knocked  away,  and  the  vessel  glides  stern- 
foremost  into  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  water 
removes  the  weight  of .  the  vessel  from  the 
cradle,  the  latter  breaks  iq)  tnto  pieces.  Many 
large  battleships  and  some  other  vessels  have 
been  built  in  dry  docks  and  floated  out  when 
ready,  instead  of  being  launched.  This  system 
is  economical,  if  the  dry  docks  are  not  needed 
for  other  purposes.  On  the  Great  Lakes  the 
practice  of  launching  ships  sidewise  is  very 
common.  In  the  case  of  large  vessels  it  is  now 
not  unusual  to  replace  the  dogshores  by  hy- 
draulic apparatus  and  to  fit  hydraulic  jacks  at 
the  head  of  the  ways  to  insure  the  starting  of 
the  cradle  when  the  holding  gear  is  released. 
IiAUNDBT  KACHINEKT  and  Iitdustbt 


SBcnoNAL  Ttaw  or  uaxa-u. 
1.  Peed  box.    2.  Cant  rolls.    3.  Steam  doeets.   4.  Scraper.   5.  Discbarging  table. 


LAtnrCH,  LATJNCHING.    The  process  of    (from  launder,  laundere,  lander,  washer- 

removing  a  vessel  from  the  land  to  the  water,    woman,  from  OF.  lavendier,  lavandier,  wasber- 
liie  keel  of  a  ship  is  laid  upon  a  series  of   man,  frMu  Lat.  lavandua,  gerundiv^^^^]^| 
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to  wash).  The  mechanical  appliances  used  in 
steam  laundries  include  the  wheeled  truck  for 
carrying  the  clothes  from  one  machine  or  ap- 
pliance to  another,  the  washing  machine,  the 
drying  apparatus,  mechanical  sprinklers,  starch- 
ing machines,  and,  in  addition  to  the  mangle 
and  ordinary  ironer,  a  multitude  of  specially 
shaped  machines  for  ironing  sleeves,  collars, 
and  cuffs,  for  flnishiug  the  edges  of  collani  and 
for  fluting  ruffles. 

The  quality  of  water  used  in  a  laundry  is  of 
great  importance.  If  the  water  is  hard,  muddy, 
or  colored,  a  special  plant  for  softening  or  filter- 
ing may  be  necessary.  A  large  amount  of 
steam  is  required,  both  for  motive  power  and 
for  heating  tiie  water.  In  a  large  laundry  or  in 
a  hospital  the  disinfector  is  the  first  considera- 
tion  and  is  a  most  important  appliance.  Here 
in  a  jacketed  container  of  steel  the  clothes  are 
submitted  under  a  partial  vacuum  to  hi^- 


wrlnger,  then  placing  them  in  a  centrifugal 

dryer ;  or  the  entire  operation  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  hydro-extractor  revolving  at  nigh 
speed.  (See  Detinq  Machines.)  The  drying 
in  the  largest  laundries  as  well  as  in  well- 
equipped  smaller  plants  is  usuallv  done  in  an 
artificially  heated  drying  room  or  drying  closets. 
These  are  of  various  forms  and  d^ees  of 
elaboration,  with  careful  provision  for  heating 
and  the  circulation  of  air  by  mechanical  draft, 
as  the  moist  vapor-laden  air  must  be  withdrawn 
and  dry  air  driven  in  to  take  its  place.  This 
is  accomplished  by  power-driven  fans.  The 
handling  of  the  clothes  is  also  effected  mechaixi- 
cally  in  certain  installations.  The  arrangement 
of  closets,  horses,  etc.,  varies  with  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  plant.  Ironing  machinet,  though 
of  many  different  forma,  generally  operate  upon 
the  same  principle,  which  is  that  of  the  calen- 
der.   (See  CiLENDEBiNO.)    A  hard  surface  or 


FOWBB  WAU 

pressure  steam  at  a  temperature  exceeding  300° 
F.  Tlie  steam  is  then  conducted  to  the  fire  of 
the  boiler  where  it  was  generated.  The  clothes 
are  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  air  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  at  steam  temperature.  Next 
come  the  washers,  of  which  two  general  types 
are  in  use,  revolving  and  stationary.  In  the 
first  the  revolution  of  closed  cylinders  keeps  the 
clothes  in  motion;  in  tlie  second  the  cleansing 
is  performed  by  the  strokes  of  mechanically 
driven  plungers.  The  boiling,  rinsing,  and  blu- 
ing may  all  be  performed  in  the  washer  or  in 
another  tub.  The  water  is  heated  by  steam,  and 
sometimes  the  boiling  is  done  under  steam 
pressure,  in  which  case  tfae'boiler  must  be  espe- 
cially strong;  in  fact,  it  is  often  made  of 
^-inch  boiler  plate  and  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist a  pressure  up  to  50  pounds.  Various  valves, 
starting  and  other  devices  in  the  interest  of 
safety,  are  provided  in  view  of  the  limited  in- 
telligence of  many  of  the  operatives.  Drying  is 
effected    by   passing    the    clothes    through  a 
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trough  of  carefully  polished  metal,  heated  by 
steam,  gas,  or  el^ricity,  revolves  close  to  a 
second  hard  surface,  which  is  usually  covered 
with  a  felt  padding  and  a  cotton  sheet.  On  the 
latter  surface  the  article  to  be  ironed  is  so 
placed  that  it  is  brouglit  into  close  contact  with 
the  hot  revolving  cylinder  of  metal,  the  padded 
cover  providing  for  such  inequalities  of  surface 
as  seams  and  hems.  The  most  familiar  form 
is  the  mangle,  designed  for  ironing  sheets, 
towels,  and  other  articles  of  uniform  shape 
and  thickness.  The  principle  is  capable  ot 
endless  adaptations,  however,  which  fits  it  for 
ironing  specially  shaped  garments,  such  as  shirt 
bosoms  and  bodies,  cuffs,  collars,  and  sleeves. 
For  such  pieces  as  require  starching  there  are 
specially  constructed  jacketed  starch  cookers 
to  make  the  starch.  Various  types  of  machine 
starchers  are  used  for  different-shaped  articles. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  women  employed 
in  modern  steam  laundries,  these  cstablisliments 
have  received  considerable  attentionfrom  ssfetr 
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engineers  and  wdfare  workers,  and  the  modem 

tendency  is  to  surround  the  moving  machinery 
with  every  possible  saf^fuard  and  to  secure 
most  sanitory  conditions  of  operation  and  main- 
teuanoe.  LUtewise  the  power  question  ia  im- 
portant, as  whether  electric  driving  or  shafting 
should  be  used  la  often  a  conBidwation.  Elec- 
tricity, of  course,  furnishes  an  ideal  source  of 
power  with  its  self-contained  motors,  and  now 
not  only  large  laundries  but  even  private  laun- 
dries are  being  equipped  with  small-sized  ma- 
chines designed  to  reduce  manual  labor.  These 
include  electrically  driven  washing  machines, 
mangles,  electric  irons,  and  other  appliances, 
all  of  which  result  in  neatness  and  labor  saving, 
if  not  always  in  economy.  Many  devices  of  this 
kind  are  manufactured  hy  the  large  supply 
companies  and  are  often  distributed  by  local 
central  stations. 

Laundry  Industry  in  the  tTnited  States. 
The  thirteenth  census  of  the  United  States, 
published  in  1913,  reported  that  the  laundry 
industry  from  the  returns  received  for  the  year 
1909  included  5186  establishments,  which  gave 
employment  to  124,214  persons  and  paid  out 
$63,007,747  in  salaries  and  wages,  $17,693,360 
for  materials,  and  $14,483,497  for  miscellaneous 
expoises.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  re- 
ported as  amounting  to  $104,680,086.  Naturally 
the  laundry  industry  flourishes  most  in  the 
cities  and  States  of  the  densest  population,  and 
local  conditions  and  customs  govern.  The  aver- 
age number  of  wage  earners,  109,484,  were 
divided  into  31,479  males,  of  whom  268  were 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  78,005  females,  of 
whom  67S  were  under  16  years  of  age.  These 
employees  were  distribnted  in  establishmentt 
where  the  prevailing  number  of  hours  of  labor 
was  specified  as  follows:  working  48  hours  and 
under,  9216  employees;  between  48  and  54 
hours,  17,285;  54  hours,  20,790;  between  64  and 
60  hours,  24,864 ;  between  60  and  72  hours,  698 ; 
72  hours  and  over,  147.  Of  the  total  number 
of  laimdries  covered  by  the  census  about  22  per 
cent  were  under  corporate  ownership ;  but  these 
gave  employment  to  about  one-half  of  the  wage 
earners  and  reported  about  one-half  of  the  totol 
received  for  work  done  during  the  census  year. 
The  laundries  whose  receipts  for  work  done 
were  $100,000  and  over  as  reported  numbered 
140,  or  2.7  per  cent  of  the  total  niunber  of 
establishments,  receiving  $21,489,526,  or  20.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount.  There  were  1346 
establishments  whose  receipts  were  between  $20,- 
000  and  $100,000  and  2369  of  which  the  receipts 
were  between  $5000  and  $20,000.  In  no  case 
did  a  laundry  report  receipts  amounting  to  as 
much  as  $1,000,000.  The  six  cities  in  which 
2000  or  more  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
industry,  or  in  which  receipts  for  work  done 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $2,000,000  were* 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  by  receipts 
for  work  done,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  St.  Louis. 
Although  the  population  of  New  York  was  more 
than  double  that  of  Chicago,  the  receipts  for 
laundry  work  done  in  st^n  laundries  were 
only  about  three-fourths  as  great. 

BlbUograpliy.  Consult .  Sidney  Tebbutt's 
paper  on  "Steam  Laundry  Machinery,"  read  in 
1899  before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers of  Great  Britain  and  reprinted  in  Ciw- 
aier's  Magazine  (London  and  New  York)  for 
February,  1809;  also  a  paper  by  F.  J.  Johnson 
on  "Large  Steam  Laundries,"  in  the  same  maga- 


zine for  August,  1911.  Rothery  and  Edmonds, 
The  Modem  Laundry  (London,  1909),  is  a  com- 
prehensive manual  of  British  practice. 

XtATJNE,  lOn,  or  I^ULNE,  Ion,  Etdennb 
DE,  or  DELAUNE,  de-lOn'  (1518-C.-1595).  A 
French  Renaissance  engraver,  born  in  Paris  or 
perhaps  at  Orleans.  He  was  originally  a  gold- 
smith and  medalist  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
aided  by  Cellini  during  the  early  part  of  his 
career.  Afterward  he  joined  the  Reformers 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Augsburg 
and  then  at  Strassburg,  where  he  died.  His 
earliest  dated  engraving  is  1661.  His  work 
shows  the  influence  of  the  Italian  school  of 
Fontainebleau,  and,  owing  probably  to  his 
training  as  a  med^ist,  hia  best  prints  are  small 
and  highly  finished.  They  display  great  taste 
and  ingenuity  and  were  intended  as  designs  for 
armorer's  and  goldsmith's  work,  includiqg 
medals,  money,  jewelry,  and  plate ;  some  of  these 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Louvre.  His  larger 
plates,  mostly  after  the  Italian  masters,  are 
insipid.  His  son  Jean  was  associated  with  him 
in  his  later  works, 

LAUN^AL,  Sia.  A  knight  of  the  Round 
Table  and  steward  of  King  Arthur.  His  story 
is  the  subject  of  a  metrical  romance  by  Thomas 
Chestre  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI  and  of  James 
Russell  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

LAVKnZ,  lou'nlts,  Vladimib  von  deb  ( !- 
1907 ) .  A  Russian  soldier  and  public  official. 
During  the  Turkish  War  of  1887-88  he  was 
decorated  for  bravery,  and  for  three  years  he 
was  Governor  of  Tambov.  In  January,  1006, 
he  was  appointed  prefect  of  police  of  St.  Peters- 
burg (now  Petrograd),  and  proved  so  zealous  in 
repressing  revolutionary  agitators  that  he  re- 
ceived the  tiianks  of  the  Czar.  As  a  result  of 
the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Vice  Admiral  Du- 
bassov  and  of  the  assassination  of  Gen.  Count 
Alexis  Ignatiev,  Launitz  increased  in  severity, 
arresting  through  his  secret  police  588  persons 
accused  of  revolutionary  activities  on  three 
days  in  December,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg.  On 
Jan.  3,  1907,  Launitz  was  shot  and  killed  by 
a  young  man  who  in  turn  was  immediately 
killed  by  an  officer. 

LA.IT'BA  (Gk.  Wpa,  alley,  cloister;  possibly 
connected  with  Lat,  lura,  mouth  of  a  bag,  or 
with  Lith.  lerwu,  narrow  stream  between  high 
banks).  A  name  given  to  a  collection  of  cells 
in  a  desert,  differing  from  a  monastery,  in 
which  the  monks  all  lived  together.  Each  monk 
in  the  laura  had  his  own  cell  and  for  five  days 
of  the  week  lived  alone,  his  only  food  being 
bread  and  water.  On  the  other  two  days  the 
monks  assembled  to  receive  communion,  after 
which  they  joined  in  a  light  repast.  They  were 
subject  to  severe  rules.  A  meagre  diet,  silence, 
and  solitude  were  required.  The  word  was 
almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  institutions  in 
Palestine,  as  the  laura  of  St.  Euthymius,  4  or  5 
leagues  from  Jerusalem;  the  laura  of  St.  Saba, 
near  the  brook  Ridron,  now  the  convent  of 
Mar  Saba;  and  the  laura  of  the  Towers,  near 
the  Jordan.  The  first  seem  to  have  been  founded 
hy  Bb,  Chariton  (died  c.360},  of  whidi  the  old- 
est is  that  afterward  known  as  the  laura  of 
Pharan.  Consult  R.  Genier,  Vie  de  Saint 
Eutkyme  le  Grand,  S77-47S,  and  Lea  moines  et 
I'^gliee  en  Palestine  au  Ve  siicle  (Paris,  1809). 

IlAURA.  The  lady  celebrated  in  the  poems 
of  Petrarch  (q.v.). 

IiAUBA^CE^  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
lavrtis,  laurel),  The  Laursl  Family^A  family 
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of  dtcotyledonoua  plants,  conBieting  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  many  of  which  are  evergreen.  The 
leaves  are  without  stipules;  flowers  in  panicles 
or  umbels;  perianth  is  4  to  6  deft;  stamens 
twice  as  many  as  the  perianth  segments  and 
c^posite  them;  fruit  a  one-seeded  bcny  or 
drupe;  fruitstalk  often  enlarged  and  fleshy. 
This  family  contains  about  40  genera  and  1000 
species,  mostly  tropical,  the  greatest  number 
occurring  in  southeastern  Asia  and  in  Brazil. 
The  laurel  (q.v.)  is  the  only  European  genus. 
Genera  belonging  to  the  United  States  are 
Penea  (bay),  Saaaafraa,  Litaea  {pond  spice), 
and  Benzoin  ( spicebush ) .  An  aromatic  and 
fragrant  character  pervades  the  family,  which 
includes  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  other  aromatic 
plants.  Some  species  are  valuable  for  their 
timber,  as  greenheart;  some  for  their  medicinal 
barks,  as  greenheart  (bebeeru)  and  sassafras; 
some  for  their  secretions,  of  which  camphor  is 
the  most  important;  some  for  their  fmit,  as  the 
avocado  pear  (q.v.).  About  30  very  remarkable 
species,  tropical  climbing  parasites  like  dodder, 
forming  the  genus  Cassytha,  are  usually  in- 
cluded in  this  family,  although  sometimes  sepa- 
rated as  a  distinct  family.  See  Colored  Plate 
of  Calitobnia  Siibubs  for  illustration  of  Cali- 
fornia laurel  (VmbetUiIaria  oalifomiaa). 

IiAtJAANA,  lou-iil'nA,  Luciano  da.  An 
Italian  architect  of  the  early  Renaissance.  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but 
there  is  record  of  his  activity  as  a  builder  be- 
tween 1468  and  1482.  His  name  is  derived  from 
his  birthplace  in  Dalmatia,  and  he  was,  perhaps, 
a  pupil  of  Brunellescht.  His  most  important 
works,  the  ducal  palaoM  at  Urbino  and  Gubbio, 
were  executed  for  Federigo  of  Urbino.  He  ex- 
celled his  immediate  contemporaries  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  nobility  of  his  proportions,  his  work 
being  hard  to  distinguish  from  that  of  his  pupil 
Bramante  (q.v.). 

LAUREATE  <Lat.  laureatua,  from  laurea, 
laurel  tree,  from  laurus,  laurel).  Poet.  A  title 
received  from  the  English  crown  by  letters  pat- 
ent There  is  no  insteUation  ceremony,  but  tiie 
newly  appointed  laureate  is  expected  to  attend 
a  levee  in  court  dress.  It  was  formerly  his  duty 
to  compose  an  odo  on  the  sovereign's  birthday, 
on  the  birth  of  a  royal  infant,  on  a  national 
victory,  and  by  request  on  many  other  occasions. 
The  origin  of  the  title  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation.  It  was  customary  among  the 
Greeks  to  crown  with  the  laurel  (which  was 
sacred  to  Apollo)  a  popular  poet,  and  the  prac- 
tice was  revived  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Petrarch, 
e.g.,  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity  at  Rome 
(1341).  At  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge, -the 
laurel  wreath  was  sometimes  placed  on  the 
heads  of  scholars  distinguished  for  learning  or 
poetry.  John  Skelton  (died  1629)  received  the 
honor  from  both  the  English  universities  and 
accordingly  styled  himself  Poeta  Laureatue. 
Attaclied  to  the  households  of  the  mediteval 
English  kings  were  minstrels  and  poets.  They 
were  not,  however,  crowned;  instead  of  this 
honor  they  received  pensions.  Chaucer  received 
from  Edward  III  a  pension  of  20  marks  (1366) 
and  afterward  (1374)  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily — 
one  of  the  subsequent  peTqai8it«8  of  the  laureate* 
ship.  But  Chaucer  never  received  an  oHicial 
appointment  to  the  post,  and  his  pensions  were 
for  diplomatic  and  other  services.  In  his  Poets 
Laureate  of  England  Hamilton  recognizes  a 
group  of  "volunteer  laureates,"  in  which  he 
includes  Chaucer,  Gower,  Kay,  Andrew  Bernard, 


Skelton,  Robert  Whittington,  Richard  Edwards, 
Spenser,  and  Samuel  Daniel.  There  was  no 
English  poot  laureate  till  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  By  virtue  of  his  pMislons  in 
1616  and  1630  Ben  Jonson  came  to  be  regarded 
as  laureate;  but  the  title,  so  far  as  is  known, 
was  never  officially  conferred  on  him.  On  Dec. 
11,  1638,  William  D'Avenant  received  from 
Charles  I  a  pension  of  £100  a  year,  but  no  title 
accompanied  the  grant.  He  was,  however,  as- 
sumed to  be  laureate,  especially  after  the  Resto- 
ration. So  far  as  is  known,  the  first  English 
poet  to  rective  the  title  of  Poet  fjatireate  by 
royal  letters  patent  was  Jo)m  Dryden.  The 
honor  was  conferred  on  him  Aug.  18,  1670. 
Dryden's  suocessors,  with  their  terms  of  office, 
are:  Thomas  Shadwell  (1689-92),  Nahum  Tate 
(1692-1716),  Nicholas  Rowe  (171&-18).  Unr- 
ence  Eusden  (1718-30),  Colley  Cibber  (1730- 
57),  William  Whitehead  (1758-85),  Thomas 
Warton  (1785-90).  Henry  James  Pve  (1790- 
1813),  Robert  Southev  ( 1813-43),  William 
Wordsworth  (1843-50),  Alfred  Tennyson  (18.^0- 
92),  Alfred  Austin  (1896-I0I3),  Robert  Bridges 
(1013-  ). 

Bibliography.  Austin  and  Ralph,  Ltrea  of 
the  PoetB  Laureatet  ^th  an  Introductor}/  Eatay 
on  the  Title  and  Offlee  (London,  1858) ;  Edmmid 
Malone,  essay  prefixed  to  Works  of  Dryden  (ib., 
1800) ;  Walter  Hamilton,  The  Poeta  Laureate  of 
England  (ib.,  1879);  id.,  contributions  to 
Notes  and  Queries  (London,  Feb.  4,  1894)  ; 
K.  West,  The  Laureates  of  England  (ib.,  1896)  : 
Grolier  Club,  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of 
Selected  Works  of  the  Poets  Laureate  of  England 
(New  York,  1901  )j  W.  P.  Gray,  The  Poeta 
Laureate  of  England:  Their  History  and  their 
Odea  (London,  1914). 

UlXratEL  (from  OF.,  Pr.  laurier,  Prov.,  Sp. 
laurel,  from  Lat.  laurua,  laurel ) ,  Laurus,  A 
genus  of  Lauracese,  which,  as  now  restricted, 
contains  only  a  few  species,  the  principal  ones 
being  the  noble  laurel,  victor's  laurel  ( Laurus 
nobilis),  and  sweet  bay  {Ijanrfis  canarienais) , 
natives  of  Asia  Minor,  but  widely  diffused  in 
the  Mediterranean  region,  often  bushes  of  15 
feet  or  less,  but  sometimes  trees  of  30  or  even 
60  feet  high.  The  former  has  rather  large, 
lanceolate,  leathery,  shining  leaves,  reticulated 
with  veins,  and  axillary  clusters  of  yellowish- 
white  flowers  of  no  beauty.  The  fruit  is  oval, 
bluish  black',  and  about  half  an  inch  long.  The 
leaves  and  the  fruit,  which  are  bitter,  astrin- 
gent, and  agreeably  aromatic,  were  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine  as  a  stomachic  and 
stimulant,  but  are  almost  out  of  use.  The 
leaves,  however,  are  sometimes  used  in  cookery 
for  flavoring.  Th^  contain  a  volatile  oil  (off 
of  sweet  bay)  and  a  bitter,  gummy  extractive. 
By  the  ancient  Greeks  the  laurel  was  called 
daphne  and  was  sacred  to  Apoilo.  Berry-beariiq; 
twigs  of  it  were  wound  round  the  foreheads  of 
victorious  heroes  and  poets;  and  in  later  timefi 
the  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  with  this 
ceremony,  whence  the  term  "laureation."  The 
noble  laurel  is  common  in  shrubberies,  but  not 
nearly  so  common  as  the  cherry  laurel  (q.v.i. 
See  Bat;  and,  for  mountain  laurel,  see  Kaluia. 

"LAVKEL.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Jones  Co.,  Miss.,  110  miles  northwest  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  on  the  Mobile,  Jackson,  and  Kansas  Ci^. 
the  Gnlf  and  Ship  Island,  and  the  Queen  and 
Crescent  railroads  (Map:  Mississippi,  O  i>. 
It  is  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  city, 
having  railroad   shops,   cotton   mills,  wagon 
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shops,  and  Bcreral  large  lumber  mille.  There 
are  two  beautiful  parka,  a  fine  city-hall  build- 
ing, and,  near  the  city,  the  State  Agripultural 
Farm.  First  settled  in  1894,  Laurel  has  adopted 
the  commission  form  of  govornment.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  its  water  works.  Pop.,  1900, 
3193;  1910,  8465;  1914,  10,711;  1920,  13.037. 

LAUBEIi,  Chesbt.   See  Chebbt  Laubbl. 

IjAJTBXLy  MomtTAiN.   See  Kaluia. 

LATJREIi  ITAIIILT.  A  group  of  aromatic 
trees  or  ahnibs,  chiefly  tropical.  See  Laubacbls. 

LAtJ'BXIL  TTTTfT--  A  range  in  southwest 
Pennsylvania,  separating  the  counties  of  Fayette 
and  Westmoreland  from  Somerset  (Map:  Penn- 
syivania,  C  7).  In  the  South  the  range  extends 
over  the  border  into  West  Virginia.  It  is  a 
ridge  of  the  AU^hany  Mountains,  and  its  aver- 
age height  is  over  2000  feet;  it  contains  valu- 
able deposits  of  bituminous  coal. 

IiAlTBEIi  WATEB,  or  Chebbt -Laurel 
Water.  A  flavoring  for  medicines,  obtained  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  chopped  and  bruised 
leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel  and  water,  after  24 
hours'  maceration  and  standardising  to  1  per 
cent  strength  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  but,  owing 
to  the  volatilization  of  the  latter,  its  strength 
varies.  It  is  prescribed  medicinally  in  the 
United  States,  mostly  as  a  flavoring  agent  for 
cough  mixtures,  but  has  been  used  as  a  sedative 
narcotic,  in  neuralgic  pains,  spasmodic  cough, 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart — in  abort,  in  all 
the  cases  in  which  hydrocyanic  acid  (q.v.)  is 
applicable.  Death  has  occurred,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  hydrocyanic-acid  poisoning,  from 
its  incautious  use  as  a  flavoring  ingredient  in 
creams  and  puddings. 

IiAITIlSICBEBO,  Iou'rem-b«rK,  Jorann 
(1590-1658).  A  German  satirist.  He  wu  bora 
and  educated  at  Rostocic  and,  after  travels  in 
Holland,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  a 
course  of  medicine  at  Paris  and  at  Rheims, 
became  professor  of  poetry  at  Rostock  in  1618. 
Five  years  afterward  he  went  to  the  Danish 
Ritterakademie  of  Sortie  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  play,  Pompetua 
Magnus  (1610);  in  Greek,  an  epithalamium, 
Kiirpts  Tl\iovaa;  but  found  his  proper  place  in 
the  Low  German  dialect.  His  most  famous 
work  is  his  witty  imd  realisUc  Veer  olde  berdmde 
Bchertzgedichie.  Consult :  Johann  Classen, 
Veher  das  Lehen  und  die  Sckriften  des  Dichtera 
J.  Lauremberg  (Lflbeck,  1841);  J.  F;  T,  Laten- 
dorf,  Zu  Lauremberga  Schersgedichten  (Rostock, 
1875)  ;  L.  Daae,  Om  Bumaniaten  og  Satirikoren 
(Christiania,  1884)  ;  Hermann  Weimer,  Laureni' 
bergs  Scherzgedichte  (Marburg,  1890). 

LAU'BENCE,  Fbench  (1757-1809).  An 
English  lawyer,  bom  at  Bath.  He  was  edu- 
cat«d  at  Winchester  School  and  at  Corptu 
Christi  CoUe^,  Oxford,  graduating  B.A.  in 
1777  and  M.A.  in  1781.  Subsequently  he  studied 
law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  took  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  at  Oxford  in  1787,  and  in  1788,  having 
just  been  admitted  to  the  College  of  Advocates, 
with  Sir  William  Scott,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
House  of  Commons  as  counsel  to  the  managers 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  impeachment  of  War- 
ren Hastings.  In  1796  be  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford,  and  from  that 
year  till  his  death  he  represented  Peterborough 
in  Parliament.  His  Poetical  Remains  was  pub* 
lished,  with  those  of  his  brother  Richard,  in 
1872.  His  Critical  Remarks  on  Detached  Pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament '  v-'ere  of  interest, 
but  of  no  theological  or  literary  value.  There 


is  a  brief  memoir  of  his  life  in  The  Epistolarj/ 
CoiTeapondence  of  .  .  .  Edmund  Burke  and  Dr. 
French  Laurence  (London,  1827). 

I.AUBENCE.  RicHABD  ( 1 760-1838 ) .  A 
Church  of  England  scholar.  He  was  born  at 
Bath  and  graduated  at  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1782.  He  entered  the  ministry 
01  the  Church  of  England  and  delivered  the 
Bampton  lectures  in  1804,  after  which  he  became 
rector  of  Mersham,  Kent.  In  1814  he  was  ap- 
pointed regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1822  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Cassel.  It  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  Oriental  studies,  long  neg- 
lected in  England,  were  restored  to  their  right- 
ful place.  It  was  also  through  his  instmmental- 
ity  that  several  interesting  apocryphal  works, 
often  quoted  by  the  fathers,  but  supposed  to  be 
lost,  were  recovered  from  the  Ethiopic  manu- 
scripts. Among  these  were  the  Ascension  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  (1810)  and  the  Book  of 
Enoch  the  Prophet  (1821).  He  published  a  new 
version  of  Firat  Eadras  (1820),  also  from  the 
Ethiopic;  also  Disaertationa  on  the  Logoa  of 
Saint  John  (1808),  Critical  Reflections  upon 
Some  Important  Misrepresentations  Contained 
in  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
{ 1811  ),Onthe  Baistence  of  the  Soul  after  Death 
(1834),  and  many  essays  and  sermons. 

LATJ'BXINS.  A  town  and  the  county  seat  of 
Laurens  Co.,  S.  C,  about  76  miles  west-north- 
west of  Columbia,  on  the  Columbia,  Newberry, 
and  Laurens,  and  the  Charleston  and  West 
Carolina  railroads  (Map:  South  Carolina,  C  2). 
It  is  located  in  a  farming  .region  and  has  two 
large  cotton  mills  and  a  glass  factory.  Pop., 
1900,  4029;  1010,  4818. 

LAtXI^ra,  Hbnbt  (1724-92).  An  Ameri- 
can patriot  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  Huguenots  who  fled  to 
America  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  He  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Charleston 
and  London,  and  later  established  at  Charles- 
ton a  prosperous  business.  He  retired,  how- 
ever, in  1771  and  traveled  for  some  time  in 
Europe.  In  the  pre-Revolutionary  controversies 
between  the  American  Colonies  and  the  British 
government  he  early  identified  himaelf  with  the 
Whigs  or  Patriots,  although  he  asserted  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  dis* 
countenanced  forcible  opposition  to  the  exercise 
of  authority  under  such  statutes.  He  was  one 
of  about  40  Americana  who  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment against  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  most  of  the  petitioners  being  South  Caro- 
linians. He  was  President  of  the  Council  of 
Safety  ol  South  Carolina  and  Vice  President  of 
the  State,  was  sent  as  del^^te  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1776,  and  became  its  Presi- 
dent Nov.  I,  1777,  which  office  he  resigned 
Dec.  1,  1778.  In  1779  he  was  sent  to  Holland, 
charged  with  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  15  months. 
He  was  bailed  out  by  Richard  Oswald.  Congress 
appointed  him  in  1781  one  of  the  peace  com- 
missioners, and  on  Nov.  30,  1782,  he  signed  the 
preliminary  treaty  in  Paris,  in  company  with 
Adams,  Jay,  and  Franklin.  The  collections  of 
the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society  contain 
many  of  his  papers,  which  were  collected  after 
his  death.  Consult :  "Henry  Laurens :  Narrative 
of  his  Capture  and  Confinement  in  the  Tower  of 
London,"  in  South  Carolina  Hi8toriaat>Bo<netyt 
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OoUectioiu,  vol.  i  (Charleston,  18571;  Frank 
Moore  (ed.)>  "Correspondence  of  Henry  Laurens 
of  South  Carolina,"  in  Materials  for  Hiatory 
( 1st  series,  New  York,  1861 ) ;  l^aurens'  Petition 
and  Letten,  privately  printed  by  H.  B.  Dawson 
(Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  1866-67). 

LAUBENS,  lA'raN',  Jean  Paul  (1838- 
1921).  A  French  historical  painter,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  later  nineteenth  century. 
He  wae  born  at  Fourquevaux  (Haute-Garonne), 
and  was  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  at 
Toulouse  and  of  Cogniet  and  Bida  in  Paris, 
His  compositions,  depicting  for  the  most  part 
tragic  and  often  gruesome  episodes,  are  in- 
tensely dramatic  in  style  and  spirited  in  exe- 
cution Uid  never  fait  to  produce  a  deep  im- 
pression, although  their  effect  is  frequently 
marred  by  an  exaggerated  realism  and  lack  of 
harmonious  color.  Out  of  their  considerable 
number  may  be  mentioned:  "Death  of  Tiberius" 
(1864,  Toulouse  Museum);  "A  Voice  in  the 
I)e8ert"  (1868,  Orleans  Museum);  "Ebcecution 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien"  <1872,  Alencon  Museum), 
which  established  hia  reputation;  "Popes  For- 
mosus  and  Stephen  Yll"  (1872,  Nantes  Mu- 
seum) ;  "The  Pool  of  Bethesda"  (1873,  Toulouse 
Museum) ;  "St.  Bruno  Refusing  the  Offerings 
of  Roger,  Count  of  Calabria"  (1874,  Petit  Pa- 
lais, Paris);  "The  Interdict"  {1875,  Havre  Mu- 
seum); "Excommunication  of  King  Robert  the 
Pious,  1004"  (1875,  Luxembourg);  "The  Aus- 
trian General  Staff  around  the  Deathbed  of 
General  Marceau"  (1877,  Ghent  Museum),  one 
of  his  finest  works,  which  received  the  medal 
of  honor  in  the  Salon ;  "Release  of  the  Immured 
at  Carcassonne,  1303"  ( 1879,  Luxembourg)  ; 
"Vengeance  of  Pope  Urban  VI"  (1886);  "The 
Men  of  the  Sacred  Office"  (1889,  Luxembourg)  ; 
"Napoleon  and  Pius  VII  at  Fontainebleau" 
(1894);  "The  Proclamation  of  the  Republic  in 
1848"  (1902,  Petit  Palais).  His  numerous  and 
important  decorative  works  reveal  a  style  some- 
what akin  to  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  but  less 
decorative  and  harmonious  in  color  scheme  and 
composition.  For  the  Panthten  he  painted  in 
fresco  "Two  Scenes  from  the  Death  of  Ste. 
Genevi&ve,"  marked  by  solemn  grandeur  and  re- 
plete with  religious  feeling;  for  the  Paris  H6tel 
de  Ville,  a  number  of  historical  compositions; 
for  the  capitol  at  Toulouse,  three  of  his  best 
works,  including  the  ceiling  "Toulouse  against 
Montfort"  (1899).  His  excellent  illustrations 
for  Thierry's  R4cita  dea  temps  m^ovingiena  and 
for  Fauat  (the  drawings  for  tiie  latter  are  in 
the  Luxembourg)  also  deserve  special  mention. 
A  portrait  of  himself  (1882)  is  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery,  Florence.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts;  in  1891 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  Institute  and 
president  of  the  Society  des  Artistes  Francais, 
and  in  1900  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Consult:  J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  Modem  French 
Paintera  (New  York,  1896) ;  Eugtoe  Montnwier, 
"Jean  Paul  Laurens,"  in  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arta, 
vols.  XX,  xxi  {3d  series,  Paris,  1898-99);  F. 
ThioUier,  L'(Euvre  de  Laurens  (ib.,  1906); 
J.  Valmy-Baysse,  "Jean  Paul  Laurens,"  in 
Peintres  d'aujourd'hui.  No.  2  (ib.,  1910). 

LAURENS,  John  (1753-82).  An  American 
soldier,  the  son  of  Henry  Laurens  (q.v.).  He 
was  born  in  South  Carolina,  was  educated  in 
England,  and  in  1777  entered  the  Continental 
army  as  one  of  Washington's  aids.  In  this 
position  he  discharged  many  of  the  delicate 
atitieB  of  a  private  secretary,  and  his  familiar- 


ity with  foreign  languages  enabled  him  to  be  of 
great  service  in  conducting  the  necessary  corre- 
spondence with  European  officers  in  the  servica. 
Ue  is  said  to  have  participated  in  all  of  Wash- 
ington's battles,  in  several  of  which,  while  fi^t^ 
ing  with  the  utmost  bravery,  he  was  severely 
wounded.  Early  in  1781  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  France  and  by  appealing  directly  to 
the  King,  in  spite  of  diplomatic  precedents,  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  a  loan.  At  Yorktown  he 
served  with  reckless  daring  and  in  the  following 
year,  while  on  the  staff  of  General  Greene,  was 
killed  (August  27)  in  an  insignificant  skirmish 
on  the  Combahee  River.  His  unusual  abilities, 
coupled  with  his  gallantry,  his  courtesy,  and 
bis  chivalrous  devotion  to  his  country,  made 
him  a  universal  favorite  and  won  for  him  the 
title  of  the  Bayard  of  the  Revolution.  Wash- 
ington said  of  him:  "He  had  not  a  fault  that  I 
could  discover,  unless  it  were  intrepidity  border- 
ing upon  rashness."  The  army  correspondence 
of  Laurens,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  by 
W.  G.  Simme,  was  privately  printed  in  1867  by 
the  Bradford  Uub  (New  York). 

liAtmBNT,  lO'r&N',  Auqubtb  (1807-ff3).  A 
French  chemist,  born  at  La  Folie.  He  studied 
metallurgy  under  Dumas,  wliose  assistant  he 
became  at  the  )^co\e  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manu- 
factures. He  was  for  some  time  chemist  at 
the  potteries  at  Sevres  and  Luxemburg,  taught 
chemistry  at  Bordeaux  (1838-46),  contributed 
to  the  chemistry  of  naphthalene,  paraffin,  and 
phenol,  hut  is  better  known  for  his  contributions 
to  tJieoretical  chemistry,  especially  his  founda- 
tion (with  Qerhardt)  of  the  theory  of  types. 

ITEM  I STBY 

LAUBENT,  FSANpoiB  (1810-87).  A  Bel- 
gian historian  and  jurist.  He  was  bom  at 
Luxemburg  and  became  chief  of  division  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  From  18S6  until  his  death 
he  held  the  chair  of  civil  law  at  the  University 
of  Ghent,  where  he  became  known  as  a  cham- 
pion of  liberal  and  progressive  ideas.  His  writ- 
ings include  his  chief  work.  Etudes  «ur  I'histoirs 
de  Vhunuiniti  (18  vols.,  185&-70) ;  I/Egliae  et 
Vmt  (3  vols.,  1858-62;  rev.  ed.,  1865);  Pna- 
cipea  de  droit  dvH.  (33  vols.,  1869-78);  Droit 
Ctvil  international  (8  vols.,  1880-81). 

LAtTBENTXAN  (la-ren'shan)  HEiaHTS, 
or  The  Laubentides.  The  name  given  to  the 
plateau -like  height  of  land  which  forms  the 
divide  between  the  streams  running  into  Hud- 
son Bay  and  the  two  great  water  systems  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mackratsie.  (See 
AiiEBicA,  Physical  Map  North  America,  Lauren- 
tian  Plateau.)  It  has  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe 
or  crescent  of  vast  extent,  reaching  from  east 
Labrador  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  surrounding  Hud- 
son Bay.  Its  average  heiglit  is  from  1000  to 
3000  feet,  and  its  surface  is  uneven,  with  a 
multitude  of  depressions  occupied  by  lakes  and 
some  considerable  areas  of  fertile  land.  The 

Srincipal  break  through  it  is  made  by  the  Xdson 
livcT;   

LAXTBEimAN  LtBRABY.   See  Flobbhob, 

Educational  Jnstiiutiona :  Libbarjes,  Riatorg. 

LAUBENTLAN  SYSTEM.  A  name  givoi 
by  Sir  William  Logan  to  a  series  of  highly 
metamorphosed  rocks,  older  than  the  Cambrian, 
which  are  strongly  developed  in  Canada,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  the  Laurentian  Moun- 
tains. The  system  has  receive<i  different  values 
from  various  geologists,  but  the  generally  ac- 
cepted classification  limits  it  to  the  basal  or 
fundamental  complex  of  gneisses  and  granites 
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of  the  Archean  group,  which  comprises  also 
the    Huronian    system.      See    Pee- Cambrian 

LAUBENTISES,  la'r«ti  Udz,  Fr,  pron.  10'- 
rtiif'tM'.  A  plateau  in  Guuida.  See  Laubkn- 
TZAN  Heiqhtb. 

LAtr&EimE,  Id'rlLif'W,  Fiebbb  SAbabtibn 
(1793-1876).  A  Frencli  historian  and  joumal- 
m.,  bom  at  Houga  (Gers).  He  devoted  his 
attention  early  in  life  to  history  and  in  Paris 
was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Col- 
lie Stanislas  in  1817  and  assistant  professor 
of  literature  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  1818. 
In  1822  he  was  appointed  inspector  general  of 
public  education.  In  addition  to  articles  for 
the  journal  La  Quotidienne,  of  which  the  most 
famous  is  his  essay  ''Sur  la  liberty  fondle  aur  le 
droit  divin/'  he  published  many  works  on  his- 
tory. The  hrat  known  is  his  EUtoim  de  Frvmoe 
(1841-43). 

liATJBENTIUS,  U-r^n'shl-cfls.  Antipope,  408. 
He  was  rival  to  Symmachus,  elected  on  the  sanw 
day  in  Rome.  He  represented  the  party  deairoua 
of  keeping  on  friendly  terms  with  Constan- 
tinople  and  accepting  the  Henoticon  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno  (q.v.);  while  Symmachus  r^re- 
sented  the  party  t^poaed  to  snch  a  course. 
Both  sides  had  ezralent  leaders;  the  dergy 
apparently  more  generally  favored  Synunachns. 
They  agreed  to  appeal  to  the  Arian  King  of 
Italy,  the  Ostrogoth  Theodoric  at  Ravenna,  and 
he  decided  in  favor  of  Symmachus.  The  follow- 
ers  of  LaurentiUB  kept  up  a  hopeless  and  bloody 
struggle,  but  are  not  heard  of  after  501. 

LATJB]Ean'ITTS  VALO-A.    See  Valla. 

LATTBEN'TUH.  A  very  ancient  town  of 
Latium  (q.v.),  about  16  miles  southeast  of  Ostia 
and  near  the  modern  Tor  Patemo.  In  Bonum 
legend  it  was  the  capital  of  King  Latinus,  who 
welcomed  ^neas  on  his  arriving  in  Italy.  It 
was  of  some  commercial  importance  during  the 
traditional  kingly  period,  but  was  later  abao' 
doned  and  left  in  ruins.  With  the  growth  of 
Rome,  however,  it  wag  afterward  resettled  and 
became  a  fashionable  resort  of  the  wealthy 
Romans,  owing  largely  to  its  extensive  laurd 
groves.  Pliny  the  Younger  {Bpiatla,  ii,  17) 
describes  with  minuteness  his  beautiful  villa  at 
lisurentum,  and  the  Emperor  Commodns  (180- 
192  A.D.}  passed  much  time  there.  Under 
Trajan  (98-117  aj).)  the  towns  of  lAurentum 
end  Lavinium  were  recolonized  and  united  under 
the  name  Lauro- Lavinium. 

LAURESTINUS.    See  LAUBUSTimjs. 

IiAVBIA,  lou'rd-jl.  A  city  in  the  Province 
of  Potensa,  Italy,  7  miles,  south  of  the  nearest 
railway  station  at  Lagonegro,  which  is  1 14  miles 
h^  rail  southeast  of  Naples  (Map:  Italy,  E  4). 
Situated  on  a  steep  slope  1821  feet  above  the 
sea,  it  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
town,  the  former  surrounded  by  walls.  It  manu- 
factures leather  and  woolen  cloth  and  rope,  and 
the  country  produces  grain,  wine,  fruit,  and 
potatoes.  Pop.  (commune),  1901,  10,099;  1911, 
9769. 

XAUBIA  (LuBiA  or  Lobia),  Ruoqixbo  di. 
or  RoaiK  de  (died  1306).  The  greatest  naval 
commander  of  the  Middle  Agee  and  one  of  the 
greatest  in  history.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
Dom  in  the  castle  of  Lauria  in  the  Italian  city 
o^  the  same  name  in  Basilicata,  near  the  border 
of  Calabria.  The  date  of  his  birth  and  his  early 
career  are  unknown.  His  father  was  a  supporter 
of  Manfred,  King  of  Sicily.  In  1282  occurred 
the  Sicilian  rebellion  (called  the  Sicilian  Ves- 


pers) against  the  cruelty  of  the  representatives 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had  conquered  the 
island  after  the  death  of  Manfred.  Peter  III 
of  Aragon,  who  claimed  Sicily  in  right  of  his 
wife,  was  invited  by  the  nobles  to  come  and 
fi^ht  for  the  crown.  In  1282  he  proceeded  to 
Sicily,  accompanied  by  Lauria,  who  had  been 
placed  in  command  of  the  naval  forces,  and 
eventually  he  conquered  the  island.  In  the  17 
yean  that  Lanria  was  in  command  of  the 
Aragon  fleets  he  fought  a  greater  number  of 
important  battles  than  any  admiral  in  history 
and  was  never  defeated.  In  1283,  off  Malta, 
he  overcame  and  dispersed  a  French  force  in 
the  service  of  Charlee  of  Anjou.  In  1284  be 
defeated  the  Angevin  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
capturing  Charles  of  Salerno,  the  Angevin  heir 
apparent,  who  was  afterward  kept  in  captivity 
tta  many  years.  In  1286  the  French  King, 
Philippe  le  Hard!,  endeavored  to  create  a  diver- 
sion in  favor  of  Charles  by  invading  Catalonia 
and  Aragon.  Lauria,  hastily  recalled  from 
Sicily,  prosecuted  on  the  Spanish  coast  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  campaigns  in  history.  The 
French  troops  were  strenuously  resisted  and 
compelled  to  rely  upon  their  fleet  for  support 
and  8i4>plie8.  This  fleet  was  greatly  siwmor 
in  Btrength  to  lAuria's  force,  but,  in  order  to 
contavl  the  whole  coast,  it  was  much  spread 
out.  On  Sept  9,  1286,  lanria  fell  soddenly 
upon  the  French  centre  near  the  Hormigas, 
utterly  demolishing  it,  sinking  the  vessels  by 
ramming,  and  dertroying  the  personnel  by  a 
cloud  of  bolts  from  the  very  numerous,  heavy, 
and  efficient  crossbows  which  he  had  mounted 
upon  the  rails  of  his  vessels.  Lauria  then 
proceeded  to  Rosas,  lured  the  French  squadron 
(Attside  by  hoisting  French  colors,  and  defeated 
it  in  an  equally  dedaive  manner.  These  and 
some  minor  operations  which  followed  destroyed 
the  Froich  naval  power  so  completely  that  it 
did  not  recover  for  many  years,  uid  compelled 
the  immediate  retreat  of  the  French  from  Ara- 
gon  territory.  During  the  retreat  the  French 
King  died. 

Lanria  was  now  able  to  return  to  Sicily. 
Peter  died  In  1280.  He  had  left  Aragon  to  his 
son  James  and  the  Sicilian  Kingdom  to  another 
son,  Alphonso,  whom  Lauria  continued  to  serve. 
Alphonao  died  in  1291  and  was  succeeded  by 
James,  his  younger  brother  Frederick  (after- 
ward Frederick  III)  acting  as  Viceroy.  Hard 
pressed  by  the  Angevins,  James  made  peace  by 
offering  to  give  up  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily.  But 
Frederick  refused  to  surrender  it.  For  a  time 
Lauria  siq>ported  Frederick,  but  as  he  had  large 
estates  in  Valencia  and  was  under  many  and 
great  oblations  to  the  kings  of  Aragon,  he 
soon  Went  over  to  James,  who  was  now  en* 
deavoring  to  get  possession  of  Sicily  to  fulfill 
his  trea^  obligations.  Frederick  punished  this 
desertion  by  confiscating  Lauria's  Sicilian  es- 
tates and  putting  his  nephew  to  death.  In  two 
subsequent  victories  over  the  Sicilians  Lauria 
took  terrible  revenge.  But  the  operations  of 
Frederick  on  land  were  more  fortunate  than 
those  on  the  aea,  and  the  victories  of  the  naval 
commander,  decii^ve  though  they  were,  did  not 
control  the  outcome.  The  Treaty  of  Caltabel- 
lotta,  in  1302,  ended  the  war.  In  1303  Lauria 
retired  to  his  estates  in  Valencia,  and  in  1306 
he  died.  Unfriendly  critics  have  accused  Lauria 
of  ferocity  and  cruelty;  but  such  were  the  com- 
mon attributes  of  all  conquerors  of  those  days, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  waa^ny  more 
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fnhuman  than  his  enemies.  Consult:  Chronicle 
of  Ramon  Muntaner  (I26S-1336),  edited  by 
Karl  Lanz  (Stuttgart,  1844);  Michele  Amari, 
Ouerra  del  Vespro  (8th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Florence, 
1876)  ;  Charles  de  la  Ronci^re,  Hiatoire  de  la 
marine  frannaise,  vol.  i  (Paris,  1899) ;  and  the 
various  histories  of  the  Sicilies  and  of  Aragon. 

LAUIOAN,  112ES'r6-BH',  August  Tbeboniu 
(1810-80).  A  Rumanian  philologist  and  au- 
thor. He  waB  born  near  Hermannstadt,  Tran- 
sylvania, was  educated  at  Elauaenbnrg  and 
Vienna,  in  1844  was  appointed  a  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  Coll^  of  St.  Sara  at  Bu- 
charest, and  in  1847  a  councilor  of  education. 
In  1848  he  took  active  part  in  the  political 
disturbances   in   Transylvania.     He  was  ap- 

Sointed  superior  councilor  of  education  in 
[oldavia  in  1851  and  general  inspector  of 
education  and  university  professor  at  Bucharest 
in  1860.  In  1867  be  was  elected  to  the  Ru- 
manian Academy.  He  founded  and  with  B^lcescu 
edited  the  Magazin  latoric  al  Dadd  (The  Da- 
cian  Historical  Magazine,  5  vols.,  1846-48),  in 
which  appeared  much  of  his  beet  work.  Hie 
latoria  kom&nUoru  (1853)  and  other  volumes, 
on  eitlier  Roman  or  Rumanian  history,  whicli 
he  regarded  as  identirail  and  continuous,  are 
often  defective  through  lack  of  special  know!- 
edge.  His  Tentamen  Criticum  in  Originem 
Lingua  Romanee  ( 1840)  teemed  with  perver- 
sions due  to  the  author's  false  idea  of  patriot- 
ism. Like  his  Dictionarul  limbei  romdne  ( 3 
vols.,  1871-76),  an  academic  publication,  and 
its  supplement,  Qlosar  de  vorbe  atrdine  (Glos- 
sary of  Foreign  Words,  1871),  it  extends  the 
Latinist  historical  method  of  Cipariu,  empha- 
sised by  its  adherents  as  the  scientific  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  anarohiatie,  or  new,  sehool. 
The  Dictionary  and  Glossary  abound  in  absurd 
etymol(^es  and  advocate  a  spelling  and  vocab- 
ulary which,  had  they  been  adopted,  would  have 
rendered  literary  Rumanian  wholly  unintelligible 
to  the  common  people. 

LAUHIC  ACID  ( from  Lat.  laurua,  bay  tree, 
laurel ) ,  also  called  Laubostearic  or  Pichu- 
uc  Acid,  CmHmO,.  A  fatty  acid  first  described 
by  Marsstm  in  1842.  It  occurs  as  a  glyceride^ 
laurostearin,  in  the  &t  of  the  bay  tree  and  in 
the  solid  fat  and  volatile  oil  of  plchurim  beans. 
It  occurs  in  connection  with  myristic  acid  in 
the  berries  of  Myrica  gale  and  in  other  plants. 
It  also  exists  in  connection  with  other  fatty 
acids  or  their  glycarides  in  spermaceti  and  in 
coconut  oil.  It  may  be  prepared  from  oil  of 
bay  by  saponifying  the  oil  with  strong  caustic 
potash,  decomposing  the  soap  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  distilling  the  fatty  acids  thus  set  free 
in  vacuo/  the  first  portion  passing  over  is  al- 
most pure  lauric  acid.  Laurie  add  is  slightly 
soluble  in  hot  water;  it  is  readily  Boluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether  and  crystallizes  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  white,  silky  needles  or 
translueeot  scales,  which  melt  at  about  43.5°  C. 
(110.3°  F.).  The  laurates  of  the  alkali  metals 
and  of  barium  are  soluble  in  watt-r.  The-  other 
salts  are  insoluble  or  slightly  soluble.  The 
laurates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  much  more 
soluble  in  salt  water  than  the  alkali  metal 
salts  of  the  other  fatty  acids;  this  is  why 
"marine  soap"  is  made  from  (teconut  oil.  See 
Soap. 

LAtmrE,   Ift'rl,   Abthub   Pillans  (1861- 
).    A  Scottish  chemist  and  educator,  son 
of  the  philosopher  S.  S.  I^urie.    He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  and  at  Cambridge,  where 


he  was  a  fellow  of  King's  Collie  and  in  1891 
Cantor  lecturer.  In  1895  he  became  lecturer  in 
physics  and  chemistry  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
Medical  School  and  an  assistant  to  the  royal 
commission  on  secondary  education,  and  later 
was  made  principal  of  the  Heriot-Watt  College, 
Edinburgh.  In  chemistry  he  did  valuable  work 
on  the  atomic  weight  of  gold  and  on  the  electro- 
motive force  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  gold  alloys, 
but  is  better  known  for  hiB  studies  of  oils  and 
colors — he  was  examiner  in  oils  and  colors  to 
the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  (1808)  and  pro- 
fcBBor  of  chemistry  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts.  Laurie  edited  The  Teaoher'a  Encyclopadia 
of  Education  (1911)  and  wrote:  The  Food  of 
Plants  (1893);  Proceaaea,  Pigmenta,  and  Vehi- 
cles (1896);  The  Materiala  of  the  Painter'* 
Craft  (1910) ;  The  Pigmenta  and  Me4ium»  of  the 
Old  Mastere  (1914). 

LAtmiE,  John  Wiububn  (1835-1912).  A 
Canadian  and  British  soldier  and  legislator. 
He  was  born  in  London,  England,  and  after  a 
military  education  served  in  the  Crimean  War 
( 1864-66)  and  later  in  the  Indian  mutiny 
(1867-69)  as  staff  officer  of  a  field  force.  In 
botii  campaigns  he  received  medals  and  promo- 
tion. He  went  to  Canada  in  1861,  at  the  time 
of  the  Trent  Affair  (q.v.),  was  inspecting  field 
officer  of  the  Nova  Scotia  militia  for  five  years, 
and  served  daring  the  Fenian  raids  of  1866  and 
1870,  the  Transvaal  campaign  (1881),  the  sec- 
ond rebellion  in  the  Canadian  Northwest 
(1885),  and  the  Servo-Bulgarian  War  (1885- 
8G).  In  1687  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general.  He  was  a  Conservative  member  of  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  1887-91  and 
of  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons  in  1896- 
1906. 

IiATTBIE,  SiHON  SOMEBVTLLE  (1829-1909). 
A  Scottish  educator  and  philosopher,  born  in 
Edinburgh  and  educated  at  the  high  school  and 
university  of  that  city.  He'  taught  on  the 
Continent  for  five  years,  in  1855  was  secretary 
and  visitor  of  Bchools  on  the  educational  com- 
mittee of  the  Scottish  church,  and  in  1872,  when 
the  authority  of  this  committee  was  abn^ted 
1^  fjie  Education  Act,  he  became  secretai?  to 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.  He  was  a 
member  of  tihe  Edinburgh  University  Court  and 
president  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  of  England, 
and  from  1876  to  his  retirement  in  1003  was 
professor  of  the  institutes  and  liistory  of  edu- 
caUon  in  Edinburgh  University.  Tliere  also  he 
was  Gifford  lecturer  on  natural  theolc^y  in 
1905-06.  He  wrote:  Philosophy  of  Ethica 
(1866);  Primary  Jnetruotion  in  Relation  to 
Education  (1867;  6th  ed.,  1808);  John  Arno* 
Comeniua  (1881;  6th  ed.,  1898);  Ethica  by 
Bootne  Ifovanfioae  (2d  ed.,  1891);  Mediavol 
Education  and  Rise  and  Constitution  of  Untver- 
aitiea  (1886);  Lectures  on  Language  and  Lin* 
guistic  Method  in  the  School  (1890;  4th  ed., 
1903 ),  delivered  at  Cambridge :  Inatitutea  of 
Education  (1892;  2d  ed.,  1800);  Ilistorical 
iSurvey  of  Pre-Christian  Education  (1895:  2d 
ed.,  1900) ;  Training  of  Teachera  and  i/ethoda  of 
JnaUruoHon  (1001);  Studies  in  the  Uietory  of 
Educational  Opinions  from  the  Renaiwnee 
(1903):  Synthetica,  Being  Meditations  £pif- 
temological  and  Ontological  (2  vols.,  1906),  the 
Gifford  Lectures. 

tiAUBIEB,  Wrl-t',  SiB  Wiwbid  ( 1841  - 
1919).  A  Canadian  statesman.  He  was  born 
of  French  Roman  Catholic  parents  at  St.  Liii. 
Province  of  Quebec,  Nov.  20,  1841j^He  receivaj 
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s«Ten  years  of  academic  training  at  L'AB8omp- 

tion  Collie,  at  an  early  age  having  begun  to 
learn  the  English  language ;  Btudied  law  at 
McGill  University,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1864,  and  practiced  hia  profession  in  Montreal 
and  later  at  Arthabaakaville,  At  t)iat  time  he 
did  not  heartily  support  confederation,  and, 
though  a  decided  Liberal,  lie  had  Protectionist 
leanings  on  the  tariff  t^ucation.  Elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Quebec  Legislature  in  1871,  his  first 
speech  in  that  boc^  won  him  instant  reco^i- 
tion  as  an  orator.  In  1874  he  entered  Dominion 
politics,  being  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, first  for  Brummond  and  Artitabaska 
(1874-77),  and  in  1878  for  Quebec  (city)  East. 
He  was  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  (1877-78) 
in  the  Mackenzie  administration,  upon  the  de- 
feat of  which  in  1678  he  began  his  term  of 
18  years  in  Opposition,  9  years  as  a  private 
member,  and  9  years  as  Liberal  leader,  a  posi- 
tion to  which  he  was  elected  in  1887.  The 
demands  upon  him  were  exacting,  especially 
on  account  of  his  race  and  religion;  but  he 
met  them  with  a  resourcefulness  that  proved 
his  ability  as  a  parliamentarian  and  his  ca- 
pacity for  the  higher  popular  appeal  of  political 
leadership.  His  eloquence,  both  in  French  and 
English,  contributed  largely  to  his  success.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  Opposition  term  he  was 
confronted  with  the  issue  of  religious  education, 
which  he  met  with  courage.  In  Manitoba  <q.T.) 
the  question  of  separate  schools  had  lon^  Texed 
the  province  and  in  1806  had  become  impor- 
tant in  the  federal  elections.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishops  of  his  province  ordered  the  faithful 
to  vote  against  Laurier,  because  he  opposed  the 
forcing  of  separate  schools  on  Manitoba;  but 
the  firm  attitude  of  the  Liberal  l^der  was 
sustained  by  popular  vote.  He  became  the 
first  French-Canadian  Premier  of  the  Dominion, 
and  for  a  longer  continuous  period  than  any 
other  Canadian  first  minister  (1896-1911). 
His  premiership  was  notable  for  the  expansion 
of  trade  and  transcontinental  railway  building, 
the  development  of  agriculture,  and  the  groww 
of  Canadian  nationality  within  broad,  freely 
chosen  tines  of  imperialism,  the  latter  term 
Implying  no  more  than  a  loose  confederacy  of 
nations  under  the  British  flag.  Laurier  thus 
aided  in  promoting,  British  connection,  while 
increasing  the  initiative  of  Canada  as  a  part  of 
the  Empire.  He  left  the  protective  tariff  un- 
changed in  its  essential  features  and  won  the 
gratitude  of  Britain  by  giving  her  manufactures 
a  preference  of  33%  per  cent  (1900).  He  took 
part,  though  without  success,  in  the  attempt 
to  settle  outstanding  disputes  with  tt;e  United 
States  through  the  Joint  High  CommisBion 
(1898-00).  He  represented  Canada  at  the  Colo- 
nial Trade  Conference  in  London  in  1002,  and 
at  Imperial  conferences  in  that  city  in  1907 
and  1011.  During  his  administration  a  Cana- 
dian Envoy  cooperated  on  equal  terms  with  the 
British  Ambassador  in  the  diplomatic  settle- 
ment of  a  dispute  with  Japan  (1907).  In  1911 
his  government  advocated  a  measure  of  trade 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  was  de- 
feated, and  resigned  office.  Laurier  received 
many  honors  from  abroad,  including  degrees 
from  the  leading  British  universities  and  the 
freedom  of  several  British  cities.  He  was  in 
1897  made  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council  and  was  knighted  (0.  C.  M.  G.).  He 
was  a  prominent  figure  among  the  colonial  ofii- 
cers   at   Quera    Victoria's    Diamond  Jubilee 


(1897),  the  ooronation  of  Edward  VII  (1902), 
and  the  coronation  of  Oeorge  V  (1911).  After 
his  resignation  he  oontinned  to  lead  the  Liberal 
Opposition.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  in  1914  he  ardently  supported  the  parlia- 
mentary vote  in  aid  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
the  urgent  assembling  of  military  contingents  to 
be  sent  abroad  he  appealed  with  especial  em- 
phasis to  his  Fr^ch-Canadian  fellow  country- 
men. In  1868  he  noarried  Misa  Zoe  Lafontaine, 
of  Montreal  Consult  J.  S.  WiUisoa,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Liberal  Party  (London, 
1003),  and  L.  O.  David,  Laurier  ei  ton  tmifw 
(Montreal,  1905).  For  the  literary  signiflcaoee 
of  his  speeches,  see  Canadian  Litsbatdbe. 

LAUHION,  or  I.AU'BIUM  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Aa.6ptav,  AaipuQf,  Laureion).  A  promontory  in 
southeast  Attica,  Greece,  projecting  into  the 
-iJCgean  Sea,  celebrated  for  ito  mines  (Map: 
Greece,  E  6) .  They  seem  to  have  been  known  m 
prehistoric  tioMfl,  and  there  are  numerous  My- 
cemean  remains  throughout  this  r^on.  It  is 
also  possible  that  they  were  later  worked  by  the 
Phoanician  traders.  But  they  flrat  became  impor- 
tant towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.O., 
with  the  growth  of  Athenian  power  and  com- 
merce. During  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries 
they  were  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  commer- 
cial suprema^  of  Athens.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Themistoclee  the  Athenians  devoted  the  revenues 
of  the  mines  to  the  buildin^r  of  a  navy;  it  was 
this  navy  that  long  made  Atiiens  the  leading 
power  in  Greece  (see  Geeecb,  Ancient  History), 
and  that  won  the  day  at  Salamis  (q.v.).  But 
with  the  increased  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals  which  resulted  from  the  Eastern  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great  the  importance 
of  the  mines  at  Laurion  rapidly  declined,  and 
about  the  b^;inning  oS  the  Christian  era  they 
were  abandoned.  Tlie  mines  were  the  proper^ 
of  the  Athmian  state,  which  leased  them  to 
citizens,  who  worked  them  by  slave  labor.  The 
chief  product  was  silver,  though  lead  was  also 
obtained  in  large  quantities,  and  the  yield  of 
minium  (red  oxide  of  lead)  and  ochre  was  of 
appreciable  value.  The  mines  were  worked  by 
cutting  narrow  galleries  in  the  rock,  and  the 
products  were  separated  by  crushing  or  grind- 
ing, washing,  and  meltu^.  In  1860  a  Marseilles 
company  bought  the  right  to  work  over  tiie 
heaps  of  refuse,  from  which  much  lead  was  ex- 
tracted. In  1869  a  dispute  arose  over  the  limi- 
tations imposed'  by  the  contract,  and  after  a 
protracted  lawsuit  the  company  in  1873  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land.  Since  then  two 
large  and  three  smaller  companies  liave  occupied 
the  territory  and  carry  on  profitable  operations 
in  the  production  of  lead,  cadmium,  and  man- 
ganese. Silver,  the  most  important  product  in 
ancient  times,  is  of  littie  value  at  present.  The 
mines  are  connected  hj  rail  with  Athens  through 
the  port  of  Laurion  or  Ergasteria,  whicli  has  a 
good  harbor,  workshops,  smelting  furnaces,  and 
a  population  (1909)  of  5100,  according  to  Baede- 
ker. Consult  Edouard  Ardaillon,  Lea  mines  du 
Laurion  dans  I'antiquiti  (Paris,  1897);  Bae- 
deker, Greece  (4th  Eng.  ed.,  Leipzig,  1909); 
C.  p.  OikonomoB,  in  Kais&rlich  deutschea  archi- 
idogiadhes  Inatituf,  atheniaohe  AbtheUung,  vol. 
XXXV  (Athena,  1910);  J.  F.  BlahafTy,  Ramble* 
and  Studies  in  Greece  C7th  ed..  New  York,  1913) . 

LAUBISTON,  16'r*'stON',  Jacques  Alex- 
ANoaE  Besnabd  Law,  Mabquis  de  (176S-1828). 
A  French  marshal,  born  at  Pondicherry,  India. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Militaircin  Paris  . 
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and  at  Brienne,  where  be  was  a  cconrade  of 

Napoleon.  He  entered  the  army  in  1785  aJid 
from  1792  was  with  the  Republican  armies  in 
the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine.  He  was  an 
artillery  colonel  in  1795  and  in  1800  became 
aid-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  who  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land in  1802  to  transmit  the  articles  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  He  was  made  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  1805  and  Governor-General  of  Venice 
in  1807.  At  Wagram  (1800)  his  artillety  at  a 
oritical  moment  rarushed  tiie  Austrian  centre 
and  gained  the  victoiy.  He  was  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary to  St.  Petersburg  in  1811,  took  part  in 
the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  fought  at  LOtjsen 
and  Bautzen,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Leipzig 
(1813).  After  the  Restoration  Louis  XVIII 
made  him  a  general  of  division  (1815)  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  Marquis  (1817).  He  became  a 
marshal  of  France  (1820)  and  took  part  in  the 
invasion  of  Spain  in  1823. 

LAU'SnraE.  A  mining  district  of  Oreeee, 
See  Laubion. 

LAUBIUM,  iB'ri-fim  (formerly  CALmirr). 
A  village  in  Calumet  Township  (q.v.),  Houghton 
Co.,  Mich,,  17  miles  north  by  east  of  Houston, 
the  county  seat,  on  the  Mineral  Range  and  the 
Copper  Range  railroads  ( Map :  Michigan,  A  I ) . 
It  is  situatM  on  Keweenaw  Peninsula,  in  one  of 
the  richest  copper  disMcta  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  several  of  its  most  famous 
mines.  Pop.,  1900,  5643;  1910,  8537;  1014 
(U.  S.  est.),  9770. 

LAtmOSTEABIC  (lft'rfi-st«-fir^)  ACID. 
See  Laubic  Acid. 

LAU'BUSTimrS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat. 
laurua,  laurel  +  tinua,  sort  of  plant),  or  Lau- 
BE8TTN0S  {Viburnum  tinue).  An  ornamental 
shrub,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north 
of  Africa,  which  belongs  to  the  (3aprifoliacett,  or 
honeysuckle  family.  It  is  an  evergreen,  with 
dark,  shining,  leathery  leaves  and  with  corymbs 
of  small  whitish  flowers,  which  appear  in  winter 
or  early  spring  and  are  followed  by  small, 
blackish -blue,  acrid  berries,  which  inflame  the 
mouth  and  have  drastic,  purgative  properties. 
Birds,  however,  eat  them  with  avidity.  Since 
the  laurustinus  cannot  endure  much  frost,  it 
is  grown  in  northern  latitudes  as  a  greenhouse 
or  house  plant  for  winter  flowering.  Sometimes 
it  is  planted  out  in  summer.  See  Vibubkuu. 

IiAUAVIK,  lour^^,  or  IiAKVIK.  A  sea- 
port and  watering  place  of  Norway,  situated  on 
the  Larvikfjord,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Laagen  (Map:  Norway,  D  7).  There  are  sul- 
phur and  iron  springs  in  the  neighborhood  which 
attract  visitors,  and  the  town  has  a  growing 
reputation  for  its  mud  baths.  The  chief  trade 
is  in  wooden  ware.  Pop.,  1901,  10,664;  1912, 
10,106.   

LAUSAmfB,  Id'zAn'  (Lat.  Lauaontum). 
Capital  of  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Vaud,  situated 
on  the  Flon,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mont  Jorat, 
about  1  mile  north  of  Lake  Geneva  (Map: 
Switzerland,  A  2),  Improvements,  including 
the  filling  in  of  the  Flon  valley  which  separates 
the  old  and  new  portions  of  the  to%vn,  have  de- 
stroyed much  of  its  natural  beauty.  The  val- 
ley is  spanned  by  a  two-story  viaduct,  known 
as  the  Grand  Pont,  connecting  the  quarters  of 
Saint-Francois  and  Saint-Laurent.  The  impos- 
ing cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  built  in  1235-75 
and  restored  in  1006,  is  Gothic  It  is  noted  as 
the  scene  of  a  disputation  in  1536  in  which 
Calvin,  Farel,  and  Viret  participated,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  secession  of  the  canton  from  the 


Catholic  church.  On  the  handsome  Place  de 
la  Riponne  stands  the  Palais  de  Rumine,  erected 
in  1904,  containing  a  museum  of  industrial  art, 
natural  history,  and  fine  arts.  On  a  hill  west 
of  the  town  stands  the  National  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals,  a  handsome  Renaissance  building. 
The  oid  town  hall,  and  the  prison,  modeled  after 
the  Pennsylvania  system,  the  theatre,  the  new 
post  office,  and  the  cantonal  bank,  are  also 
notable  buildings. 

Tlie  educational  institutions  of  Lausanne  are 
numerous  and  excellent.  The  university,  founded 
in  1637  as  an  academy  for  Protestant  ministers 
and  constituted  a  university  in  1891,  has  five 
faculties  and,  in  1913,  1331  students.  There  are 
schools  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  viti- 
culture, a  Protestant  theological  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  cathedral  with  a  library  of 
46,000  voliunes,  and  many  girls'  Iwarding  schools 
patronised  by  foreigners.  The  cantonal  library 
had,  in  1913,  280,000  volumes.  Charitable  in- 
stitutions include  asylums  for  the  blind  and  in- 
sane. Manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  machinery, 
tobacco,  chocolate,  book  printing,  and  sugar. 
There  is  some  trade  in  grain  and  lumber  and 
in  the  wines  of  the  vicinity.  The  port  of  Lau- 
sanne is  the  adjoining  town  of  Ouchy. 

Lausanne  (the  Roman  Lausonium)  is  a  favor- 
ite place  of  sojourn  for  English  and  Germans  and 
has  been  the  residence  of  many  distinguished 
persons,  including  the  historian  Gibbon.  Pop., 
1900,  46,407;  1910,  63,926.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Protestants  and  speak  French.  lAusanne 
was  probably  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
in  590.  It  remained  under  the  rule  of  its  bishops 
(who  attained  princely  rank  in  1125)  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation  in  1536,  when 
it  came  under  the  control  of  Bern.  In  1803  it 
was  made  the  capita!  of  the  newly  created  Can- 
ton of  Vaud. 

LAtrSANNX,  Henbt  of.   See  Hbnsicuns. 

LATTSEB,  lou'z«r,  WiLHELM  (1836-1902). 
A  German  historian  and  essayist,  bom  at  Stutt- 
gart. He  studied  at  Tflbingen  and  Heidelberg 
and  spent  five  years  in  Paris  as  a  journalist. 
He  edited  various  papers  and  in  1896  became 
editor  of  the  Berlin  lHorddeutaehe  AUgemeine 
Zeitung.  His  published  works  include:  Aus 
Spaniens  Gegemcart  (1872);  Oeachichte  Spa- 
Hiena  von  dem  Biurz  laabelUu  bia  eur  Thrmhe- 
ateigung  Alftmaoa  XII.  ( 1878)  ;  Uniar  der  Pariter 
Kommune  (1878) ;  Kuntt  in  Oeaterreioh'Vngam 
(1884);  Der  erste  Bchelmenroman:  hazaritto 
von  Torme»  (1880). 

LAUSITZ,  lou'slts.  A  district  in  Germany. 
See  LusATiA. 

XiAUSONTDlC,  Ig-sS'nl-am.    See  Lausanne. 

LAUSSEDAT,  16sW,  AluA  (1819-1907). 
A  French  geodesist  and  astronomer.  He  was 
bom  at  Moulins  and  studied  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  (1840),  in  which,  after  active  service 
in  the  engineers,  he  became  professor  of  geodesj 
and  astronomy  (1856).  Nine  years  afterward 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  applied  geometry 
at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and 
in  1881  became  director  of  that  institution. 
The  adoption  of  Paris  time  for  all  France  by 
the  Law  of  1891  was  largely  due  to  Lauasedaf's 
endeavors.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
commission  on  aSrial  transportation,  became 
known  for  his  improvements  in  geodetic  pho- 
tography and  astronomical  instrumrats,  and 
published  Lecona  aur  I'art  de  lever  let  plant 
(1860)  and  Recherchea  sur  lea  yi^nitneatailM 
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methodea  et  le  detain  topognphiquM  (2  vc^b., 

1898—1903 ) 

LAV%  AOMBB  Chbibtina  (1872-  ).  A 
Canadiui  author.  She  was  born  at  Stanley,  On- 
tario, but  in  early  youth  removed  to  Winnipeg 
and  was  educated  at  Manitoba  University.  She 
bocame  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Manitoba  Free- 
Press  in  1895,  and  a  special  correspondent  for 
leading  journals  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Later  she  removed  to  New  York  and  joined 
the  staff  of  Outing.  Her  ^ries  and  descriptions 
of  Canadian  life,  especiaUy  life  in  the  North- 
west, were  widely  read.  Her  publications  in- 
clude: Cruising  on  the  French  Treaty  Shore  of 
Newfoundland  (1899) ;  The  Lords  of  the  Iforth 
(1900);  Heratda  of  Empire  (1902);  Story  of 
the  Trapper  (1902);  Pathfinders  of  the  West 
(1904);  Vikifigs  of  the  Pacific  (1906);  The 
Conquest  of  the  Great  North-West  (1908)  ;  Can- 
ada, Empire  of  the  North  (1909);  Freebooters 
of  the  Wilderness  (1910);  The  New  Dawn 
(1913);  Through  our  Vnknouyn  Southwest,  the 
Wonderland  of  theVMted  States  (1913). 

ULUTEBSBUNNEN,  lou'ter-brvn'en.  A 
village  and  tourist  resort  in  the  Canton  of  Bern, 
Switzerland,  2620  feet  above  the  sea,  and  6^ 
miles  southeast  of  Interlaken  (Map:  Switzer- 
land, B  2).  Pop.,  1900,  2547;  1910,  3318.  It 
it  built  on  both  sides  of  the  White  LUtschine,  in 
a  deep  rocky  valley,  noted  for  ita  picturesque 
scenery  and  its  niunber  of  springs,  whence  the 
name.  Towering  in  the  distance  on  the  left  la 
the  Jungfrau  and  the  rifj^t  the  BreiUiom.  In 
the  neighborhood  are  the  celebrated  cascades 
of  Staubbach  and  Trummelbacli. 

LAUTBEC,  Id'trCW,  Odet  de  Foix.  Seioneub 
DE  (1485-1528).  A  French  marshal.  He  was 
the  son  of  Jean  de  Foix  and  the  brother  of  Fran- 
^•oise  de  Chftteaubriant,  the  celebrated  mistress 
of  Francis  I.  All  his  life  a  soldier,  he  fought 
under  bis  cousin,  Oastim  de  Foix,  at  Ravenna 
<ldl2),  was  present  at  Marignano  (1516),  took 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon's  place  as  Governor 
of  Milan  and  ruled  with  great  severity,  was 
completely  defeated  by  Prospero  Colonna  at  La 
Bicocea  (1522),  and  five  years  afterward,  as 
commander  of  tlie  army  in  northern  Italy,  re- 
established the  French  dominion  there.  He  died 
of  the  plague  during  the  siege  of  Naples.  Bran- 
t6me  calls  him  one  of  the  great  French  captains. 

ItAU-TZfi.    See  Lao-tbe. 

LAUZON,  lO'zON',  or  SAINT  JOSEPH,  sfiN 
zhd'zhftf'.  A  town  in  Wvis  Co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  on  the  Intercolonial  and  Quebec  Central 
railways,  2  miles  from  Lfivis  and  5  miles  east 
of  tiie  city  of  Quebec.  It  is  connected  by  electric 
railway  with  L^vis,  from  which  there  is  a  ferry 
to  Quebec.  It  has  a  shipbuilding  industry,  and 
its  manufactures  include  window  blinds,  trunks 
and  valises,  boxes,  and  aSrated  waters.  Pop., 
1001,  3416;  1911,  3978. 

Z*AUZON,  WiSa^,  Abicaitd  Loins  de  Gon- 
TAirr-BiBONT,  Duke  de  (1747-93).  A  French  sol- 
dier, born  in  Paris.  After  a  youth  of  furious 
dissipation  he  led  in  1779  a  successfui  expedi- 
tion against  the  Englirii  in  Sen^I  and  Oambia 
and  in  1780  came  to  America,  where  he  fought 
at  Yorktown.  In  1788  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Duke  de  Biron  and  was  a  deputy  to  the 
States-General  and  the  supposed  agent  of  the 
Duke  of  Orltens.  He  was  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  in  1702  and  of  the 
Anny  of  La  Roehelle  in  1793.  After  taking 
Sanmur  and  d^eating  the  Vendeans  at  Parthe- 
VOL.  XIII.- 


nay,  he  resigned  owing  to  machinations  carried 
on  against  him  by  his  subordinates.  Accused 
before  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  having 
been  too  lenient  in  his  treatment  of  the  Ven- 
deans,  he  was  imprisoned,  tried  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  for  oonspiracy,  condemned 
Dec.  31,  1793,  and  executed  the  same  day. 

IiAtrzON,  Jean  de  (1582-1666).  French 
Governor  of  Canada.  He  early  became  inter- 
ested in  New  France  and  was  made  president 
of  the  Hundred  Associates,  a  company  organized 
to  further  the  settlement  of  the  French  domin- 
ions in  America.  He  directed  most  of  his 
oiergies  to  securing  immense  grants  of  terri- 
tory for  himself  and  for  members  of  his  Imme- 
diate family,  and  in  this  way  he  procured  for 
his  son  a  trttot  of  land  extending  for  60  leagues 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  exclusive  right 
of  fishing  in  that  river,  while  for  himself  he 
secured  the  island  of  ftfontreal,  which  he  after- 
ward sold  to  the  Jesuits.  In  1651  he  became 
Governor  of  New  France.  His  administration 
of  five  years  was  weak  and  vacillating  in  policy. 
In  1666,  slKtrtly  before  the  end  of  Ms  second 
term,  he  returned  to  France,  leaving  the  govem- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  De  Charney,  who 
soon  followed  bis  father's  example,  leaving  a 
second  substitute  to  direct  the  fortunes  of  New 
France. 

LAUZTTH,  Id'zQN^  Antoinb  Nompar  de  Catt- 
UONT,  DUKB  DB  (1632-1723).  A  French  soldier, 
born  in  GaScony.  He  came  to  court  about  1660 
and  won  the  favor  of  the  young  Louis  XIV  by 
his  energy,  slirewdness,  and  a  certain  swash- 
buckling carriage  that  differed  favorably  from 
the  commtMi  courtier's  demeanor.  The  King 
made  him  colonel  of  the  royal  dragoons.  Gov- 
ernor of  Berry,  and  mar^ehal  de  camp,  and 
m'omiaed  him  the  mastership  of  the  ordnance. 
The  favorite's  overbearing  conduct  brou^t  him 
a  term  in  the  Bastille,  but  he  was  soon  released 
and  mollified  with  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Flanders  (1671).  Louis  intended  to  marry 
Laueun  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  Ia 
Grande  Mademoiselle,  granddaughter  of  Henry 
IV,  but  court  intrigues  seem  to  have  prevented 
the  marriage,  though  there  is  sMne  authority 
for  believing  that  a  secret  marriage  did  take 
place  some  two  years  later.  The  enmity  of 
Madame  de  Montespan  sent  Lauzun  to  the 
prison  again  at  Pignerol  in  1671,  and  there  he 
stayed  till  1676,  when  he  was  released  and 
banished.  He  was  intimate  with  the  "Mui  in 
the  Iron  Mask"  while  imprisoned.  In  1680  be 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  Paris.  He  went 
to  England  in  1688,  returning  in  the  same  year 
after  the  Revolution,  as  escort  to  James  IPs 
Queen  and  infant  son.  Louis  restored  him  to 
partial  favor.  In  1689  he  led  a  French  force 
to  Ireland  and  fought  for  James  II  in  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  l£e  Boyne  in  1690.  In  1692 
he  became  Duke,  and  three  years  later  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Durford,  a  girl  of  16. 

LAVA,  I&'vA  (It.,  stream).  Molten  rock 
material  which  is  poured  out  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  either  from  volcanoes  or  in  fissure 
eruptions.  Fissure  eruptions,  while  not  nu- 
merous, have  been  exceptionally  extensive,  as 
in  the  Deccan  of  India,  and  the  Snake  River 
plains  of  the  northwestern  United  States.  The 
fluidity  of  lavas  as  they  issue  from  the  earth 
depend  upon  their  chemical  nature,  but  is  also 
Influenced  by  the  aoeompanying  vapors  and 
gasea  which  are  often  present  in  eruptions  in 
large  amounts.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  water 
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vapor,  chlorine,  and  other  "mineralizers,"  the 
tentperaturee  of  molten  lavas  are  much  lower 
tiian  are  required  to  produce  fusion  of  the  dry 
Focks.  Lavas  of  siliceous  nature  usually  have  a 
pasty  or  ropy  consistency  and  flow  slugjiBhly, 
while  basaltic  lavas  are  usually  fluid  and  flow 
freely.  The  former  build  up  volcanic  cones  of 
rteep  elopes,  as  in  central  France,  whereas  basal- 
tic lavas  form  volcanic  cones  of  gentle  slopes, 
like  those  of  Etna  or  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes. 
Some  lavas  decompose  and  dislnt^ate  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  form  a  fertile  soil  for 
the  vine.  Others,  but  slightly  different  in  com- 
position, present  for  centuries  a  firm  unyielding 
surface  to  the  elements.  Lavas  may  be  either 
compact  or  vesicular,  slaggy,  scoriaceous,  or 
pumiceous.  See  Igneous  Socks;  Basalt;  Diki; 
Volcano;  Pumioe. 

LAVAGE,  lav'ftj,  or  as  Fr.,  l&'v&zh'.  Stom- 
ach washinj^  is  a  procedure  used  by  physicians 
for  both  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  certain 
gastric  ailments.  The  simplest  apparatus  eon- 
nsts  of  a  long  rubber  tube,  perforated  at  one 
end  and  having  a  glass  funnel  connected  to  the 
other  extremity.  This  tube  is  moistened  and 
passed  through  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach, 
the  patient  sitting  upright  with  the  head  thrown 
back  and  assisting  the  passage  of  the  tube  by 
efforts  at  swallowing.  From  the  incisor  teeth 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  stomach  the  average 
distance  is,  in  the  adult,  22  inches;  and  the 
tube  should  extend  3  feet  beyond  the  teeth  to 
allow  of  siphonage.  From  a  pint  to  a  quart 
of  warm  sterile  water,  or  a  weak  alkaline  solu- 
tion, may  be  used  for  washing.  This  is  poured 
into  the  funnel,  and  when  the  water  is  just  about 
to  disappear  from  the  fimnel  the  latter  is 
quickly  lowered,  when  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach will  flow  out  again,  the  tube  acting  as  a 
siphon.  The  stomadi  tube  is  employed  to  re- 
move test  meals,  to  gauge  the  rate  of  digestion, 
and  to  ascertain  the  acidity,  quantity  of  mucus 
secreted,  and  other  ccmditions  existing  in  the 
diseased  organ.  As  a  method  of  treatment, 
stomach  washing  is  useful  in  chronic  gastric 
catarrh,  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  in  acute 
poisoning,  and  in  postoperative  vomiting.  In 
infants  with  acute  indigestion  and  vomiting  the 
measure  is  of  great  value,  the  size  of  the  tube 
and  quantity  of  liquid  being  proportioned  to 
the  age  of  the  child.  When  lavage  has  to  be 
carried  out  for  long  periods,  the  patient  can 
usually  be  taught  to  wash  out  his  own  stomach. 
In  most  cases  the  best  time  is  before  breakfast. 

Duodenal  washing  has  been  carried  out  re- 
cently in  cases  of  intestinal  indigestion.  Special 
tubes  have  to  be  employed,  and  considerable 
skill  exercised  in  passing  them  through  the 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  Btomech. 

LAVAONAf  Oounr  or.  See  Fiesco,  or 
F1E8CHI,  O,  L. 

LAVAL,  lA'val'.  The  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mayenne,  France,  situated  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  46  miles  east  of  Rennes 
(Map:  France,  N.,  E  4).  The  ancient  to\tn  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  very  picturesque; 
on  the  opposite  aide  is  the  modem  town,  Laval 
has  a  sixteenth-century  cathedral,  but  the  prin- 
cipal relic  is  the  old  ch&teau  of  the  dukes  of 
Laval,  used  as  a  prison.  Adjoinii^  it,  a  modem 
chAteau  in  Renaissance  style  is  used  as  the 
courthouse.  Laval  also  has  an  old  linen  hall 
(used  for  exhibitions),  an  art  museum,  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  histor?,  and  an  episcopal  palace. 
Educational  institutions  include  a  lycte,  a  nor- 


mal school,  a  8«ninary,  and  a  library  of  32,000 
volumes.  Laval  is  noted  for  its  linen  industry, 
which  was  introduced  tiiere  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  also  manufactures  cotton  goods, 
paper,  leather,  flour,  dyestuffs,  machinery, 
trimmed  lumber,  and  marble  products.  Laval 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Pop.,  1901,  30,356; 
1911,  25,640.  The  town  dates  from  the  ninth 
century.  Near  here  the  Vendeans  achieved  a 
victory  in  October,  1793, 

LAVAL,  C.  G.  P.  DE.   See  De  Laval. 

LA  VALETTE,  14  vi'lfit',  Antoine  Mabu 
Chauanb,  Count  de  (1769-1830).  A  French 
statesman  and  aid-de-eamp  to  Bonaparte.  He 
TOS  librarian  at  Ste.  Genevi&ve  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  (1789).  He  sympathized  with 
the  more  moderate  party  in  attempting  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  King  and  Queen,  entered  the 
array,  and  served  with  Bonaparte  in  Italy  and 
^Sypt-  Afterward  he  served  as  Ambassador  to 
Saxony,  and  was  post  director  and  Councilor  of 
State  under  Napoleon  I  and  again  in  the  Hun- 
dred Days.  When  La  Valette  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  Louis  XVIII,  his  wife  con- 
nived his  escape  in  her  clothes  on  the  eve  of 
his  intended  execution,  and  she  herself  perished 
in  the  prison.  After  -flve  years'  banishment  in 
Bavaria  La  Valette  was  permitted  to  return. 
His  Memoir C8  et  aouvenira  (new  ed.,  1905)  are 
an  important  source  for  the  history  of  the  First 
Empire. 

LA  VALETTE,   Jeax  Pabisot  de.  Sea 

Valette. 

LA  VALLEY,  Wvk'W,  Alexandbe  Th^dobb 
(1821-92).  A  French  engineer,  born  at  Bois- 
Thillard.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  became  an  officer  in  the  engineers,  but 
resigned  fnmi  the  service,  and  carried  out  with 
Borel  part  of  the  work  on  the  Suez  Canal.  He 
directed  the  engineering  work  of  the  port,  pro- 
posing and  using  powerful  dredging  machines 
with  great  success,  and  in  1670  undertook  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  at  Pointe  des  Galeta, 
Rtiimion.  He  published  Communioationt  d  la 
»oci6t4  des  mg^ieurs  civila  «ur  let  travaux  da 
I'iathme  de  Huee  (Paris.  1866-69). 

LA  VAmfeBB,  \k  va'lyflr',  Louise  Frax- 
COISE  DB  LA  BBAUUB  LE  BLAJTO.  DuCHESS  DK 

(1644-1710).  A  mistress  of  Lonis  XIV  of 
France,  bom  in  Touraine,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family.  At  an  early  age  she  lost  her  father  and 
was  brought  to  court  by  her  mother,  who  had 
married  a  second  time.  She  was  not  a  great 
beauty  and  had  a  slight  lameness ;  but  her  amia- 
bility and  winning  manners  rendered  her  at- 
tractive. She  bore  the  King  four  children,  of 
whom  two  died  in  infancy.  In  1674,  after  her 
displacement  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  she  en- 
tered the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  m  Paris  and 
spent  36  years  there  in  penance  and  prayer.  She 
is  considered  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  Ri- 
fieationa  aur  la  mis^ricorde  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1680), 
of  which  a  copy,  dated  1688,  with  corrections  by 
Bossuet,  was  discovered  in  the  Louvre  in  1852. 
A  collection  of  her  letters  was  published  in  1767. 
A  necklace  with  pendants  has  been  named  for 
her;  it  is  usually  spelled  lavaliere. 

LAVAL-HOKTHOBENCV,  lfc'v«F.m6n'md'- 
rilN'sA',  FBAI1901B  Xatub  de  (1622-1708).  A 
French  bishop.  He  was  horn  at  Laval,  France, 
received  the  tonsure  at  the  age  of  nine,  was 
made  a  priest  at  23,  and  six  years  later  was 
named  Missionary  Bishop  of  Cochin-China.  He 
declined  the  office,  however,  and  in  16S3  was  ip- 
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pointed  Archdeacon  of  Evreux.  In  1650  he  was 
Bent  to  Canada  as  Apostolic  Vicar,  with  the 
title  of  Bishop  of  Petra  in  partibua.  He  estab- 
lished the  Seminary  of  Quebec  (1063)  under 
letters  patent  of  Louis  XIV  and  used  his  im- 
menae  influence  to  direct  in  large  measure  the 
policy  of  the  government,  which  was  one  of 
paternalism.  He  actively  opposed  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians.  In  1674  he  be- 
came titular  Bishop  of  Quebec — an  office  which 
he  held  till  1683,  when  he  resigned  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Boninary.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  Laval 
University  at  Quebec  and  is  r^arded  with  great 
veneration  by  the  French  Canadians. 

LAVAL'  tTNIVESSITY  ( Univerait4  LawU) . 
A  French  Catholic  institution  in  Quebec,  Cui- 
ada,  founded  in  1862,  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  Quebec  Seminary.  By  a  papal 
bull  of  1876  the  university  secured  extended 
privil^ea,  and  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda  was  made  its  protector  at  Rome. 
Its  dwtrine  and  lUscipline  are  in  tbe  control  of 
a  superior  council,  composed  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  who 
is  the  apostolic  chancellor  of  the  university.  By 
virtue  of  its  royal  charter  the  visitor  of  the 
university  is  always  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Quebec,  with  the  power  of  veto  over  ail  the  rules 
and  nominations.  The  university  council  con- 
sists of  the  directors  of  the  Quebec  Seminary 
uid  the  three  senior  professors  of  each  £aeulty. 
There  are  four  faeultiee — ^theology,  law,  med- 
icine, and  arts — in  each  of  which  the  bachelor's, 
master's  or  licentiate's,  and  doctor's  degrees  are 
conferred.  The  theological  professors  are  ap* 
pointed  by  the  visitor,  all  others  by  the  council. 
In  1913-14  the  university  had  474  students,  of 
whom  156  were  in  theology,  80  in  law,  66  in 
medicine,  and  172  in  arts.  The  faculty  num- 
bered 70,  and  the  library  contained  140,000 
volumes.  The  extension  work  of  the  univernty 
is  carried  on  through  a  branch  at  Montreal, 
which  is  practically  independent,  and  by  a  sys- 
tem of  affiliated  seminaries  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  Rector,  Monseigneur  A.  E. 
•Josselin. 

LAVATEB,  Wv&-tiT,  Johann  Raspab 
(1741-1801).  A  Swiaa  mystic,  founder  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "art  of  physiognomy."  He  was 
born  in  Zurich^  the  son  of  a  phy9ician.  As  a 
boy,  he  showed  no  remarkable  aptitudes,  though 
in  youth  he  gave  proof  of  power  by  coming  for- 
ward in  1762  with  the  artist  Henri  Fuseli  to 
accuse  the  Landvogt  Grebel  of  oppression  and 
injustice,  under  which  others  bad  groaned  with- 
out daring  to  complain.  A  volume  of  poems  en- 
titled Schweizerlieder  (1767)  early  gained  for 
Lavater  a  great  reputation.  Ameiohten  in  die 
Ewigkeit  (3  vols.,  176g-73),  his  next  publica- 
tion, speedily  ran  through  several  editions.  The 
tone  of  his  work  is  one  of  exalted  religious  en- 
thusiasm, mingled  with  asceticism;  for  Lavater 
was  a  mystic  both  in  theology  and  philosophy. 
This  gave  to  his  opponents  an  opportunity  to 
accuse  him  of  all  manner  of  heresy.  Possessing 
the  keenest  powers  of  observation  and  the  most 
delicate  discrimination  of  human  traits,  lavater 
came  to  believe  that  the  character  of  men  could 
be  discovered  in  their  countenances.  He  labored 
to  form  a  system  of  physiognomy,  hoping  thiis  to 
promote  the  wdfare  of  mankind,  and  at  last 
publisbed  the  work  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly 
Tests,  Phjfmognomiaohe  Fragmente  zwr  BefSrd- 


erung  der  Mensckenkenntniaa  und  Mensohenltehe 

(4  vols.,  1775-78).  Lavater  at  first  hailed  the 
French  Revolution  with  jay,  but  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  King  he  r^rded  the  whole  movement 
with  religious  abhorrence.  At  the  capture  of 
Zurich  by  Mass£na,  while  aiding  the  wounded 
in  the  street,  Lavater  himself  received  a  wound, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

LAVATEB,  Louie.    The  pseudonym  of  the 
Alsatian  historian  Ludwig  Adolf  Spacb  (q.v.). 
LA   VATTLX,    1&    v6,   Henby,    Count  di 

(1870-  ).  A  French  aeronaut  and  writer, 
bom  at  Bieville.  He  visited  the  United  States 
in  ld06  and  by  his  lectures  on  aeronautics 
aroused  an  interest  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  several  aSro  clubs.  The  owner  of  dirigi- 
ble balloons  and  aSropl^jies  and  holder  of  several 
long-distance  records,  he  was  elected  to  office  in 
various  aeronautic  societies  and  was  sent  on 
scientific  missions  by  the  French  government. 
He  published:  Seiee  mille  kilomHres  en  ballon 

(1001);  Voyage  en  Patagonie  (1901),  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy;  Cent  mUle  lieuea  dana 
let  airt  (7  vols.,  1904-05) ;  Le  tour  du  monde 
de  dewe  goeees  (1909) ;  Le  tour  du  monde  en 
aeroplane  (1910),  the  last  three  books  in  col- 
laboration with  A.  Galoupin;  Le  triomphe  de 
navigation  aSrienne  (1912). 

LAVED  AN,  U've-dfiN',  Henbi  (1859-  ). 
A  French  novelist,  dramatist,  journalist,  and 
critic.  He  b^an  his  career  as  a  journalist  and 
story-writer,  but  soon  turned  to  the  drama,  in 
whidi  he  did  his  best  work.  The  work  of  a  . 
moralist  and  keen  observer,  his  plays  riiow  much 
satirical  power.  He  has  depicted  the  gay  life 
of  Parisian  society,  the  nobility  as  a  class,  prob- 
lems of  domestic  life,  and  historical  episodes. 
In  1898  he  wai  elected  to  the  Academy.  The 
best  known  of  his  tales  are:  Leur  beau  phgaique 

(1894);    Leurs    aceurs    (1895);    Ceft  servi 

(1004);  Baignoire  9  (1905).  His  plays,  be- 
ginning with  Une  famitte  (1891),  include  Le 
nouveau  jeu  and  Cathmine  (1802);  Le  prince 
tPAureo  (1894);  Le  vieuw  marakeur  (1805); 
Lea  deux  nobleasea  (1897);  Le  marquis  de  Priola 

(1902);  Viveura  and  Varennea,  with  G.  Lc- 
nOtre  (1904) ;  Le  duel  (1905),  produced  in  New 
York  in   1906;   Le  bon   tempa    (1906);  Sire 

(1910),  seen  in  New  York  in   1911;  Servir 

(1913). 

LAVELETE,  lAV-li',  Emiue  de  (1822-92). 
A  Belgian  pt^itical  economist  and  publicist, 
bom  at  Bruges.    He  studied  at  Ghent  and  in 

1864  was  made  professor  of  political  economy 
in  the  University  of  Li^ge.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  international  jury  at  Paris,  1867,  and  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences  of  Paris.  Laveleye  wrote 
much  for  the  Revue  dea  Deua  Mondea  and  other 
periodicals.  His  most  important  works  are:  De 
la  propnit6  et  ses  formes  primitives  (1874); 
Le  aooiaUame  contemporain  (1881);  Elimenti 
d'4conomie  politique  (1882);  Le  gouvemement 
done  la  d^ocratie  (1891);  La  monnate  et  le 
bim^tallisme  %ntemation(Ue  (1891). 

LAVELLE,  U-vfil',  Michael  J.  (1856-  ). 
An  American  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  Born  in 
New  York  City,  he  graduated  there  from  Man- 
hattan College  in  1873  and  from  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1874,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1879.  He  became  assistant 
in  1879  and  rector  in  1886  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, New  York  City,  was  appointed  Vicar-Gen- 
eral of  New  York  in  1002,  and  in  1903  was 
made  domestic  prdate  to  Pope  Pius  X  with  the 
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title  of  MonBisnor.  For  seven  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America. 

IiAVEHDEh  (ML.  lavanduUt,  lavendula, 
lavender,  frtmi  It.  lavanda,  lavender,  washing, 
from  It,,  Lat.  lavare,  to  wash;  connected  with 
Lat.  lucre,  Gk.  Ittuein,  to  wash),  Lavan- 

dula. A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Labiate, 
having  the  stamens  and  style  included  within 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  corolla  two-lipped — 
the  upper  lip  bifid,  the  lower  trifld.  The  com- 
mon lavender  or  narrow-leaved  laven<ter  (La- 
vandula vera)  grows  wild  on  Stony  mountains 
and  hills  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  more 
northern  regions  is  very  generally  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  has  an  aromatic  fragrance,  aromatic 
bitter  taste,  and  contaiqs  a  volatile  oil,  oil  of 
lavender.    The  whole  plant  is  credit^  with 


UVEMDBS. 


sMmuIant  properties,  but  particularly  the  flower 
spike,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  sto- 
machic, nerve  stimulant,  etc.  Lavender  flowers 
are  often  put  into  wardrobes  to  keep  away 
moths.  They  are  much  used  in  perfumery.  Lav- 
oider  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  flowers  In 
France  and  in  some  places  near  London.  Broad- 
leaved  lavender  (Lavandula  spica)  is  also  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  more  tender 
than  common  lavender.  It  is  also  less  fragrant, 
and  the  oil  which  it  yields  is  called  oil  of  spike 
and  sometimes  foreign  oil  of  lavender.  Arabian 
lavender  {Lavendula  Btachaa)  yields  an  inferior 
oil  for  varnish.  Lavender  is  grown  frequently 
in  gardens  in  the  United  States,  especially  in 
California,  but  nowhere  as  yet  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

LAVER,  or  Sloke.    See  Cabbaqeen. 

LAVEBAN,  IW'-rfiN',  Chablks  Louis  (1812- 
79 ) .  A  French  military  physician,  born  at  Dun- 
kirk. He  studied  at  Lille,  was  assistant  at  the 
hospital  of  Algiers  and  professor  at  the  military 
hospital  at  Metx  (1841-50),  whence  he  returned 
to  Algeria.    At  the  reorganised  Ecole  Val  de 


Gr&ce  he  became  professor  of  epidemiology,  phy- 
sician in  charge,  and  director.  After  acting  as 
sanitary  insmntor  of  the  Army  of  the  North  in 
the  Pranco>PrusBian  War,  he  was  for  a  time 
Itead  of  the  military  school  at  Montpellier.  but 
in  1872  went  back  to  Val  de  GrAce  as  chief  di- 
rector. His  great  work,  Traits  dea  maladies  et 
dea  &pid6mi€8  des  armSea,  published  in  1876  by 
hie  son  (q.v.),  is  largely  supplemented  by  hia  con- 
tributions to  medical  journals  and  to  the  IHc- 
tiontuiirg  enoyclop^que  des  sciences  mMioate*. 

LAVEBAN,  Cbablbs  Louis  Alphousi! 
(1845-  ).  A  French  physician,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Plasmodium  of  malaria.  He  was 
l>orn  in  Paris,  the  son  of  Charles  Louis  lAveran. 
He  entered  the  School  of  Military  Medicine  at 
Strassburg  in  1863,  taking  his  degree  in  1867. 
Six  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
Val  de  Grace.  In  1878  he  left  for  Algeria  to  in- 
vestigate malarial  fevers  and  remained  there 
until  1883,  when  he  returned  to  Val  de  Grftce  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  military  hygiene  and  clinical 
medicine  until  1894.  He  then  held  the  post  of 
director  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  in  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  retiring  in  1897.  Subsequently 
he  became  physician  in  chief  at  the  Lille 
Hospital  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  In  1907  he  was  awarded  the  Nobd 
prize  for  medicine.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
on  malaria,  summarized  in  TraiU  des  fikvrea 
paluatrea  (1884),  which  announced  the  discovery 
of  the  hamatozoOn  of  malaria,  and  obtained  Uie 
Brtant  prize.  He  also  published:  Trait4  dea 
maladies  et  ipidSmiea  des  armies  (1876),  writ- 
ten by  his  father;  El^ents  dc  pathologio 
medicate  (1894),  in  collaboration  with  Teissier: 
the  article  "Maladies  ^pid^iquea"  of  the  Traits 
de  pathologie  g&n6rale  of  Professor  Bouchard: 
Traits  de  hygidne  militaire  (1896);  Pafudisme 
et  trypanoaomiase  { 1906 ) ;  Trait4  du  paludisme 
(1898);  Trypanosomea  et  trypanosomiasea,  with 
F.  Mesnil  (1904;  Eng.  trans,  by  Nabano,  1907). 
See  Ma  LAMA. 

LA  TEBANDBTB.    See  Verandbte,  La. 

LAVEBDI^E,  l&'vSr'dyflr',  Claude  HonobA 
(1826-73).  A  Canadian  educator  and  author. 
He  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  was 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  to  which  he  was 
ordained  in  1851.  Ho  afterward  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Quebec  Sominary  and  assistant 
librarian  of  Laval  University.  He  did  much  to 
bring  to  light  and  to  popularize  the  achieve- 
ments  of  the  early  heroes  of  French  Canada. 
Three  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  (1858) 
were  in  part  published  by  him,  and  he  edited 
the  Voyages  of  Champlain,  with  notes  and  a  life 
of  that  explorer  (1870);  also  the  Journal  des 
J^uitea  (1871).  He  also  produced  a  popular 
History  of  Canada  and  edited  a  collection  of 
French -Canadian  songs  and  hvmns. 

LA  VESGNE,  lA  vfir'nyft',  M.  M.  P.  DE.  See 
La  Fayette,  Countess  de. 

LAVEB^A.  In  Roman  mythology,  origi- 
nally a  goddess  of  the  underworld,  later  a  god- 
dess of  darkness,  the  protecting  goddess  of 
thieves  and  impostors,  who  love  darkness.  The 
Porta  Lavernalis,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Aventine,  near  which  an  altar  was  erected  in 
her  honor,  was  named  for  her.  She  had  a  grove 
also  on  the  Via  Salaria,  which  ran  northeast 
from  Rome  into  the  Saliine  territory.  Consult 
Horace,  Epistles,  i,  16,  60,  and  the  editors  oa 
the  passage,  and  Georg  Wissowa,  Religion  mtd 
Kultur  der  R6mer  (2d  ed.,  Munich,  1912). 

LAVEBY,  Iftv^-I,  John  (18S7-       ).  A 
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Scottish  portrait,  figure,  and  landicape  painter. 
He  was  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  but  was  brought 
up  in  Scotland  and  studied  at  the  Glasgow  Art 
School,  at  HeaUierley'a,  Ixmdon,  and  Later  in 
Paris  under  Bouguereau  and  Fleury.  He  first 
attracted  attention  with  his  "Game  of  Tainis" 
(Munich  Finakotbek),  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1886,  and  two  years  later  was  commissioned 
to  paint  "The  State  Visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  Glaegow  Exhibition  of  1888"  (Glasgow  Art 
Gallery).  After  traveling  extensively  in  north- 
em  Africa  and  on  the  Continent,  where  he  is 
perhaps  more  highly  esteemed  than  in  England, 
he  made  his  headquarters  in  liondon.  His  art, 
which  owes  much. to  Whistler,  Manet,  and  Velaz- 
quez, is  brilliant,  unemotional,  el^nt  in  design, 
and  subtly  harmonious  in  color;  this,  subdued 
in  his  earlier  works,  later  increased  in  richness. 
His  portraits  of  women,  for  which  he  is  best 
known,  appeal  particularly  through  their  unity 
of  effect  and  tender  piquancy,  but,  while  dis- 
tinctly personal,  are  often  superficial  in  char- 
acterization. AiQong  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
pictures  are:  "A  Lady  in  Black"  (1803,  National 
Gallery,  Berlin);  "A  Garden  in  Prance"  (1897, 
Philadelphia  Academy);  "Spring"  (1903,  Lux- 
embourg); "Lady  in  Pink"  (Venice  Gallcrj')  ; 
"Mary  in  Green"  (1904,  Ottawa  Gallery)  ; 
"Polymnia"  (1904,  National  Gallery,  Rome); 
"The  Sisters"  ( 1904) ;  "Miss  Elsie  as  the  'Merry 
Widow'"  (1907,  Santiago,  Chile);  "Eileen*' 
(1909);  "Girls  in  Sunlight"  (1010).  One  of 
his  most  Buccessftd  portraits  of  men  is  that  of 
R.  Cunninghame  Graham  (1804,  Glasgow  Art 
Gallery).  A  portrait  of  himself  is  in  the  Uffizi, 
Florence  (1911).  Lavery  also  painted  admirable 
landscapes,  as  "The  Bridge  at  Gr^s"  ( 1883,  Car- 
negie Institute,  Pittsburgh )  and  many  fine 
studies  of  Morocco,  including  "The  Market 
Place"  and  "A  Moorish  Harem,"  Further  ex- 
amples of  his  versatility  are  furnished  by  a 
decorative  panel  and  lunette  in  the  Banqueting 
Hall  of  the  Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings  and 
two  historical  paintings,  "Night  after  the  Battle 
at  Longside"  (Brussels  Museum)  and  "Dawn." 
A  number  of  his  pictures  were  exhibited  in  New 
York  in  1915.  Lavery  received  various  decora- 
tions,  and  gold  medals  at  Brussels,  Paris,  Vi- 
enna, and  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh. 
Consult  Christian  Brinton,  Modern  Artitts  ( New 
York,  1908),  and  W.  S.  Sparrow,  John  Lavery 
and  his  Work  (London,  1911). 

LAVES,  m^ves,  KUBT  (186S-  ).  An 
American  astronomer.  He  was  bom  at  Lyck, 
Germany,  where  he  graduated  from  the  Royal 
Gymnasium  of  the  Humanities  in  1886,  and  he 
studied  at  the  universitiee  of  KOnigsberg  (1886- 
87)  and  Berlin  {Ph.D.,  1891).  In  1893  he 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  became  associate  professor  of  astron- 
f>my  in  1008.  The  subjects  to  which  he  devoted 
particular  attention  were  the  lunar  equatitm 
and  the  solar  parallax,  effective  potential  forces, 
Jacobi's  partial  differential  equation,  Mauper- 
tius'  principle,  a  graphic  method  to  determine 
orbits  of  spectroscopic  binaries,  and  problems  of 
three  bodies  in  spectroscopic  systems. 

LAVEZABIS,  m'vft-tha^rte,  or  LABAZABES, 
GuiDO  DE  (1610-80).  A  Spanish  adventurer, 
born  in  Bilbao.  With  New  Spain  as  a  starting 
point,  he  went  on  a  voyf^  of  conquest  to  the 
Spice  Islands  (1642)  and  was  unwillingly  de- 
tained there  for  about  six  years.  In  1.5r»8  he 
explored  the  Gulf  coaat  of  the  United  States 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Florida  and  discovered  and 


named  a  bay,  Filipina  (probably  Mobile  Bay). 
This  was  rechristened  Santa  Marfa  by  Luna  de 
Arellano  the  following  year,  when  Lavezaris  was 
his  companion.  In  1564  Lavezaris  was  ap- 
pointed royal  treasurer  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition of  Lemzpi  for  the  conquest  and  con- 
version of  the  Philippines.  Lavezaris  succeeded 
to  the  governorship  in  1572,  upon  the  death  of 
Legazpi.  He  fortified  Manila  to  withstand  a 
long  siege  by  Chinese  pirates  and  ultimately 
drove  them  and  the  Dutch  corsairs  from  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  On  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Governor-General  (1675),  Lavezaris  yielded  the 
chief  position,  but  remained  in  Manila  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  until  his  death.  His  accounts 
of  the  Florida  and  Philippine  voyages  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Madrid  government  (1578).  Con- 
sult: H.  Ternaux-Compans,  Voyages,  Relations, 
ct  M^moirea,  vol.  xx  (Paris,  1841)  ;  P.  J,  Ham- 
ilton, Colonial  Mobile  (Boston,  1898);  Blair 
and  Robertson,  Philippine  Islands  (Cleveland, 
1903-09). 

LAVIOEBIB,  U'v^'zhrfi',  Charles  Mabtiai. 
Allemand  (1825-92).  A  French  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate  and  missionary.  He  was  bom  at 
Bayonne,  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
Petite  S^minaire  and  the  S^inaire  de  Saint 
Snlpice,  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  the  Sorbonnc  in  1853, 
domestic  prelate  to  the  Pope,  French  auditor  in 
Rome,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  in  18()3,  and  Archbishop 
of  Algiers  in  1867.  He  had  previously  become 
an  Officer  of  the  L^on  of  Honor  and  in  1874 
established  his  famous  Central-African  mission, 
founding  the  orders  of  White  Fathers  and  Wliite 
Sisters  for  work  from  Algiers  southward.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  m  Tunis  and  in  1882  was  made 
Cardinal.  Lavigerie  devoted  the  beat  energies 
of  his  life  to  the  suppression  of  slave  hunting 
and  slave  barter ;  he  lectured  to  great  audiences 
in  the  various  European  capitals  and  finally 
secured  the  agreement  between  the  English  and 
German  governments  to  enforce  rigidly  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  of  the  Congo  Conference  and  to 
call  an  international  congress  at  Brussels  to  de- 
termine on  a  plan  of  international  action.  In 
1890  he  created  a  sensation  in  France  by  a  speech 
advocating  the  acceptance  of  the  Republic  by  the 
church,  in  which  it  was  later  shown  he  expressed 
the  wishes  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  He  died  in  Al- 
giers, Nov.  20,  1892.  His  CEuvres  chotsics,  prin- 
cipally relating  to  missionary  and  antislavery 
efforts,  were  pnblislied  In  two  volumes  (Paris, 
1884). 

Bibliography.  F^lix  Klein,  Le  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  et  acs  ceuvres  d'Afrique  (Tours, 
1897);  Louis  Baunard,  Le  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
(Paris,  189B) ;  Louis  d'Annam,  Le  grand  ap6tre 
de  I'Afrigue  au  XI Xe  eiicle;  ou,  Vic  de  son 
ISminenoe  le  Cardinal  Lavigerie  (ib.,  1899); 
Vieomte  de  Colleville,  Le  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
(ib.,  1006)  ;  J.  B.  Piolet,  Lea  mieatons  d'Afrique 
(ib.,  1908) ;  J.  Toumier,  Le  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
et  aon  action  polititjue,  186S-92  (ib.,  1913) ;  id., 
Bibliographie  du  Cardinal  Lavigerie  (ib.,  1913). 

LAVIGKAC,  14'v^n'yAk'.  Albert  ( 1846- 
).  A  French  writer  on  music,  born  in 
Paris.  He  received  his  musical  education  in 
that  city  and  in  1882  became  professor  of  sol- 
feggio at  the  Conservatory.  He  was  subseqiiently 
made  professor  of  harmony  and  awakened  wide 
intere^  by  championing  the  caune  of  musical 
dictation,  for  the  furtherance  of  which  he  wrote 
Coura  complet  th^orique  et  pratique^de  dictie 
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musioale  (1882).  Among  his  best-known  works 
are:  La  muaique  et  les  muaiciens  (1895;  Eng. 
trans.,  1899),  which  is  a  standard  on  the  sub- 
ject; Le  voyage  artiaHqve  A  fitq/rmtA-  (1897), 
later  expanded  and  translated  into  English  as 
The  Muaio-Dramas  of  Richard  Waffner  (1898) ; 
Les  gaitSs  dtt  Conservatoire  (1900) ;  L'EdwMtion 
mueicale  (1902);  Notions  scolaires  de  muaique 
(1905).  He  became  the  editor  in  chief  of  a 
voluminous  Enoyclop^die  de  la  muaique,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1913. 

"LA  VILLE1CASQU£,  Ik  T«l'mar'k&^  Tk&o- 

DOBB     CUUDE     HeNBI     HeBSART,     VICOMTG  DE 

( 1815-95 ) .  A  French  antiquary  and  Celtic 
scholar,  bom  at  QuimperU,  Brittany.  His  first 
important  work  was  a  collection  of  popular  Bre- 
ton songs  and  melodies,  in  two  volumes,  published 
in  1839,  with  a  French  translation  and  notes, 
under  the  title  of  Barzas-Breiz  (9th  ed.,  2  vols., 
1892).  Three  years  afterward  appeared  his 
"Popular  Talea  of  Brittany,"  in  two  volumes,  to 
which  was  prefixed  a  dissertation  on  the  story 
of  the  Round  Table.  His  next  work  was  a  col- 
leeUon  of  the  poems  of  the  Celtic  bards  of  the 
sizUi  century  with  a  French  translation,  and 
explanatory  and  critical  notes  (1850;  2d  ed., 
18dO).  This  publication  made  the  labors  of  La 
Villemarqufi  widely  known.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin  and  in  1858  a  member  of  the 
French  Institute.  Afterward  he  published  a 
work  entitled  the  "Celtic  Legends"  (La  Ugende 
celtique)  of  Ireland,  Cambria,  and  Brtttanv, 
which  contains  such  of  the  original  texts — ^Irisn, 
Welsh,  or  Breton — as  are  rare  or  unpublished 
(1850).  La  Villemarque  is  the  author  or  editor 
of  several  other  works  connected  with  the  Celtic 
literature  and  languages,  among  which  are  a 
Breton  Orammar  (1849);  Les  bardes  bretons, 
pokmes  du  Vie  siiole  (Paris,  1850;  new  ed., 
1860)  ;  a  Breton  and  French  Dictionary  (2  vols., 
1847-50)  ;  Les  romans  de  la  Table  Bonde  (1842; 
4th  ed.,  1861);  Brittany,  Ancient  and  Modem; 
The  Great  Mystery  of  Jeaua  (1865  ;  2d  ed., 
1866),  a  Breton  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

LAVTNIA.  In  Roman  tradition,  the  daurii- 
ter  of  Latinus  (q.v.)  and  wife  of  ^neas,  who 
named  in  her  honor  the  newly  built  town  of 
Lavinium. 

LAVTNIA,  or  CIVITA  LAVtNIA,  chs'- 
vt-ti  ia-T6'ny4.    See  Lanuvium. 

LA VIN1TJ M .  A  very  ancient  town  of  La- 
tium,  about  19  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  where 
the  modern  village  of  Pratica  stands.  L^end 
states  that  it  was  founded  by  ^neas  and  named 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  Lavinia,  daughter  of  King 
Latinus.  With  the  growth  of  population,  said 
the  tradition,  the  town  became  overstocked,  and 
Ascanius,  or  lulus,  son  of  .^eaa,  led  away  part 
of  the  inhabitants  and  founded  Alba  Longa,  the 
traditional  mother  city  of  Rome.  Lavinium  was 
renowned  in  very  early  times  for  its  sanctuary 
of  Venus  and  for  its  cult  of  the  tutelary  gods  of 
the  Latin  League,  of  which  it  l>ecame  a  sort  of 
religious  centre.  Like  other  important  Latin 
towns  of  the  earlier  period,  it  gradually  lost  its 
prestige  with  the  growth  of  Rome.  The  Emperor 
Trajan  (98-117  A.D.)  gave  it  a  new  lease  of  life 
by  joining  the  colonies  of  Laurentum  and  Lavin- 
ium, under  the  name  Lauro-Lavinium,  and 
locating  there  new  colonists.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  modem  Civita  Lavinia  is  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Lanuvium,  not  on  that  of  Lavinium. 

LAVISSS,.UW,  Ebnbst  (1842-1922).  A 


French  hi^rian,  bom  at  Nouvion-en-Thifirache, 
Aisne.  He  was  educated  at  a  classical  aehod 
in  Paris  and  at  the  Snperior  Normal  School, 

and  received  a  fellowship  in  history  in  1865. 
He  taught  for  10  years  in  the  lyceums  at  Kancy, 
Versailles,  and  at  the  Coll^  of  Henry  IV;  was 
then  appointed  master  of  conferences  at  the 
Superior  Normal  School,  and  in  1888  became 
professor  of  modern  history  in  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  at  Paris.  In  1892  he  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy.  He  is  distinguished  alike  for 
the  clearness  and  carefulness  of  his  elementary 
works  and  for  the  authoritative  character  f>f  his 
researches.  His  lectures,  the  most  popular  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  his  extensive  con- 
tribution a  to  historical  literature,  woo  for  him 
a  high  place  among  French  historians.  In  both 
he  strove  to  foster  a  better  feeling  between 
France  and  Germany.  Among  his  published 
works  are:  La  marche  de  Brandehourg  eous  la 
dynasiie  aecanienne,  4tude  sur  I'une  des  originet 
de  la  monarchie  pruaaienne  (1875) ;  Leqona  pr6- 
paratoiree  d'hiatoire  de  France  (1876) ;  Btudea 
aur  I'histoire  de  Prvaae  ( 1879 ) ,  crowned  by  the 
Academy;  La  premiere  ann4e  d'hiatoira  de 
France  (1883);  Sully  (1880);  Troia  empereura 
d^Allemagne  (1888)  ;  Histoire  de  France  et  no- 
tions d'hiatoire  g^irale  (1890),  with  M.  Duruy; 
Vue  gin^rale  de  I'hiatoire  politique  de  I'Europe 
(1890) ;  La  feuneaae  du  grand  Fridiric  (1891). 
With  Rambaud  he  edited  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  great  Histoire  g4n4nAe  du  IVkme  A 
noa  joura  (1893-1901).  In  1900  he  became  the 
editor  of  a  monumental  Hiatoire  de  France  in 
nine  volumes,  completed  in  1911.    In  1909  ap- 

? eared  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Eaaaia  aur 
Allemagne  imp^riale,  and  in  1912  Bouvenira, 
reminiscences  written  in  a  charming  vein. 

XiAVOISIEB,  lA'vw&'i^fi.^  Anioinb  Ladbest 
(1743-94).  The  founder  of  modem  chemistry. 
He  was  bora  in  Paris  and  was  educated  at  the 
Collie  Mazarin.  He  showed  great  aptitude  for 
the  mathematical  and  physical  'sciences,  study- 
ing mathematics  under  Abbtf  Lacaille,  botany 
imder  Jussieu,  and  chemistry  under  Rouelle. 
He  then  traveled  through  France  with  Guettard, 
who  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  important  geo- 
logical work.  As  early  as  1768  Lavoisier  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  obtained  a  post  as  farmer- 

reral  of  the  revenue,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  research  woric 
Between  1772  and  the  year  of  his  death  Lavoiner 
worked  out  the  principles  forming  the  corner- 
stone of  modem  cnemistry  and  during  this  time 
held  several  important  positions.  In  1776  he 
was  made  director  of  powder  works  and  intro- 
duced valuable  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Bank  of  Disoonni.  Id  1790^ 
as  a  member  of  the  Commissitm  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  the 
decimal  system.  In  1791  he  was  commissary  of 
the  treasury  and  published  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  economic  condition  of  France.  The  farm- 
ers-general of  the  revenue  were  men  of  eminent 
social  position  and  considerable  wealth,  and  in 
the  Reigh  of  Terror  their  wealth  became  a  sooroe 
of  great  danger  to  them.  In  1794  Dupin,  mm 
of  tiie  members  of  the  Convention,  accused  than 
of  being  enonies  of  their  country;  Fouquier- 
Tinville  presented  the  accusation  before  the  Rev- 
olutionary Tribunal,  and  the  27  farmers-general 
were  condemned  to  die.  In  vain  had  one  of 
liavoisier's  friends  endeavored^^  product  an 
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impreasion  on  the  Tribunal  hy  deBcribing  his 
scientific  achievements.  The  answer  was,  "We 
need  no  more  scientists  in  France." 

At  the  very  foundation  of  all  chemical  thought 
is  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  mass.  Lavoi* 
sier,  although  not  the  first  to  divine  that  matter 
is  everlasting,  was  the  Urst  to  understand  that 
that  important  truth  must  be  established  indue* 
tivcly  by  the  use  of  the  balance.  By  a  series  of 
quantitative  experiments  Lavoisier  proved  that, 
whatever  the  change  in  kind,  the  total  amount 
remains  the  same;  and  as  all  relations  of  quan- 
tity are  mathematical  relationa,  Lavoisier  saw 
that  every  chemical  change  could  be  expressed 
by  an  equation  showing  that  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  reacting  Bubstances  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  masses  of  the  resulting  products. 
When  iron,  mercury,  tin,  and  other  metals  were 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  their  weight  in- 
creased. The  resulting  earths  contained,  besides 
the  matter  of  the  metals,  other  matter  and  could 
naturally  be  split  up  again  into  their  constitu- 
ents; they  were  therefore  complex,  not  simple 
substances.  The  quantitative  method  of  Lavoi- 
sier thus  threw  light  on  the  nature  of  various 
substances  and  led  to  a  clear  definition  of  the 
idea  of  chemical  elements.  Lavoisier  also  ad- 
vanced a  general  theory  of  the  formation  of 
chemicfd  compounds.  According  to  this  theory 
all  compounds  have  a  binary  constitution.  A 
binary  compound  of  the  first  order  is  one  made 
up  of  two  elements.  A  binary  compound  of  the 
second  order  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
binary  compounds  of  the  first  order.  The  acids 
formed  by  the  union  of  siilphur,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, and  similar  substances  with  oxygen  are 
binary  compoimds  of  the  first  order.  Acids  are 
neutralized  by.  bases  with  formation  of  salts; 
therefore  salts  are  binary  compounds  of  the 
second  order.  In  subsequent  times  the  binary 
theory  proved  inadequate  and  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. It  had  not  lived,  however,  witliout  giving 
birth  to  a  series  of  important  results.  Since 
bases  were  classed  by  it  as  compounds  of  oxygen 
with  metals,  chemists  were  led  to  search  for 
methods  of  isolating  the  latter  by  decomposing 
ihe  bases.  Thus  came  the  discovery  of  the  allcali 
and  the  alkaline  earth  metals  by  JDavv  and  the 
isolation  of  aluminium  by  WOhler,  tne  impor- 
tance of  which  for  both  science  and  the  industries 
is  inestimable.  Another  important  woric,  in  the 
perfection  of  which  Lavoisier  took  an  active 
part,  must  be  mentioned  here.  Little  progress 
Qould  be  made  in  chemical  thought  without  the 
aid  of  a  system  of  names  which  might  constantly 
remind  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  com< 
pounds.  In  conjunction  with  Berthollet,  Four- 
etay,  and  Guyttm  de  Morveau,  at  the  instance 
of  the  last  named,  Lavoisier  devised  a  system  of 
rational  nomenclature,  which  is  in  its  main  fea- 
tures still  used  in  the  chemistry  of  to-day. 

All  of  his  ideas  were  based  on  observations 
which  had  already  been  ,made  by  others.  It  is  a 
sad  but  well-established  fact  that  he  often  pub- 
lished such  observations  as  his  own.  But  the 
shadow  of  his  petty  scientific  plagiarism  dwin- 
dles into  nothing  in  the  light  of  the  brilliant 
achievements  which  were  indisputably  his. 

Lavoisia's  works  include:  Bur  la  comhuation 
on  g4nh-al  (1777);  R^flexiona  «ur  le  phlogia- 
tique  (1777);  Conaidirations  sur  la  nature  dea 
acides  (1778) ;  Mimoire  sur  I'affinitS  du  principe 
osBygh^e  aveo  lea  diffSrentea  suhataTUxs  aua- 
guellea  il  eat  eusceptible  de  s'unir  (1782); 
Si4thode   de   nomenclature   ohimique  (jointly 


with  Gnyton  de  Morveau,  Berthollet,  and  Four- 
croy,  1787);  M4moire  sur  la  reapiration  dea 
anmowB  (jointly  with  S^in,  1789);  TraiU 
4l4mentaire  de  ohimie  (2  vols.,  1789),  giving  a 
list  of  33  elementary  substances,  including  ca- 
loric and  light;  Opuaculea  phyaujuea  et  chimiques 
(1774  and  1801).  In  1789  he  founded  the  An- 
nalea  de  ohimie.  Two  volimies  of  his  MSmoirea 
de  chitnie  were  published  posthumously  in  1806. 
His  complete  worlts  have  been  published  by  the 
French  government  under  the  tiUe  CBuvrea  d« 
Lavoiaier  publiies  par  lea  aoina  de  Bon  Ex- 
cellence, le  Minis tre  de  I'lnethuction  Publigue 
(6  vols.,  1864-03). 

Bibliography.  Numerous  accounts  of  Lavoi- 
sier's life  and  work  have  been  written.  An  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  his  achievements  is  given  in 
C.  A.  Wurtz,  Dictionnaire  de  ohimie  pure  et  ap- 
pliqu4e.  Introduction  (Paris,  1868) ;  consult 
also:  Edouard  Grimaux,  Lavoiaier  tPaprea  aa 
correapondanoe,  aea  matmaorita,  aea  papiera  de 
famille  et  dPautrea  documenta  in^ita  ( ib., 
1888) ;  P.  E.  M.  Bertheiot,  La  revolution  chi- 
miquea :  Lavoiaier,  auivi  de  notieea  et  extraiia  dea 
regiatrea  inAdita  de  lahoratoire  Lavoisier  (ib., 
1892 ) ;  Ernst  Schultze,  Lavoiaier,  der  BegrUnder 
der  Ghemie  (Hamburg,  1894) ;  Max  Speter, 
Lavoiaier  und  aeine  Vorla&fer:  eine  hiatoriKth- 
kritiaahe  Btudie  (Berlin,  1910);  T.  E.  Thorpe^ 
Baaava  in  Hiatoriaa  Oheimatru  (New  York, 
1911). 

LA  VOISIN,  U  vw&'z&K'  (?-1680).  .  A 
French  sorceress.  Her  real  name  was  CaUiarine 
Monvoisin.  She  played  a  prominent  part  In  the 
famous  Affaire  dea  Poiaona,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  She  practiced  fortune  telling,  sor- 
cery, midwifery,  and  medicine,  and  had  as  clients 
many  women  prominent  in  court  circles.  She  is 
said  to  have  attempted  to  poison  Louise  de  la 
ValU6re,  the  King's  mistress,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  C!ountes8  «  Solssoas.  Poisoning  had  be- 
come so  common  that  a  royal  commission  was 
appointed  to  bring  the  professional  poisoners  to 
justice.  The  commission  met  in  April,  1679. 
La  Voisin  was  one  of  the  first  criminals;  after 
being  tortured,  she  was  executed  in  February, 
1680.  A  great  ntuntier  of  her  accomplices  and 
of  other  poisoners  were  similarly  dealt  with,  al- 
though the  revelations  made  to  the  commission 
implicated  persons  so  close  to  the  King  that 
many  of  the  guilty  were  able  to  escape.  Con- 
sult: Fran(;ois  Ravaisson,  Archivea  de  la  Baa- 
tille,  vols,  iv-vii  (Paris,  187(V-74) ;  F.  Funck- 
Brentano,  Le  drame  dea  poiaona  (ib.,  1900) ; 
A.  Masson,  La  aorcellerie  et  la  science  dea  poi- 
aona an  XVIIe  ai^de  (ib.,  1903). 

LAVBOV,  l&v-rOf,  Pbteb  Lavbotitch  ( 1823- 
1900).  A  Russian  revolutionist,  s^entist,  and 
philosopher.  He  was  bom  of  wdl-to-do  parents 
m  the  Province  of  Pedcov.  At  14,  after  a  good 
home  education,  he  entered  a  military  academy, 
becoming  an  army  officer  on  graduation  in  1842. 
Then  for  22  years  he  was  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics, of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  He 
was  almost  equally  well  versed,  however,  in 
natural  science,  history,  logic,  psychol<^,  and 
philosophy.  In  1862  he  entered  the  revolution- 
ary movement  by  joining  the  Land  and  Liberty 
party.  Four  years  later  he  was  arrested  for  his 
prorevolutionist  sjrmpathies  and  in  1808  exiled 
to  the  Urals,  whence,  however,  he  soon  escaped 
and  went  abr<wd,  living  mostly  in  Paris.  In 
1871  he  visited  Belgium  and  England  in  behalf 
of  the  Paris  Commune,  and  from  1873  to  1877 
edited  his  Socialist  review,  Forward,  which 
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RusBian  political  events  reoeived  special  atten- 
tion. While  abroad  he  kept  actively  in  touch 
with  the  Russian  movement,  contributing  anony- 
mouBly  to  tlie  progressive  periodicals  and 
founding  several  political  organizations  bent 
upon  RuBsian  anancipation.  Lavrov's  very 
numerous  articles  and  pamphlets,  the  product  of 
more  than  40  years  of  prolific  writing,  cannot 
be  mentioned  here.  Among  his  longer  works 
are:  The  Hegelian  Philosophy  (1808-S9),  an 
admirable  exposition;  An  Attempt  at  a  History 
of  Modem  Thought  (2  vols.,  1859),  an  impor- 
tant though  uncompleted  contribution  to  evolu- 
tionary philosophy;  An  Outline  of  the  Physico- 
Mathematical  Sciences  (1836);  Studies  in  the 
Problems  of  Practical  Philosophy  (1860),  a 
work  of  extraordinary  penetration;  and  His- 
torical Letters  (1879),  written  while  the  author 
was  in  exile  and  published  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Mlrtov.  It  is  this  last  that  has  particularly 
endeared  Lavrov  to  Russian  readers  for  its 
strong  personal  note  and  its  good  practical  sug- 
gestions. These  letters  have  greatly  influenced 
the  course  of  revolutionary  activity  in  Russia, 
for  their  author  was  a  firm  believer  in  reform 
from  within,  not  from  without;  "Educate  the 
people"  was  his  great  principle  of  propaganda. 
Consult  K.  Tarassoff,  ^'Peter  LawrofF,''  in  Die 
Neue  Zeit,  vol.  xviii  ( Ist  series,  Stuttgart, 
1899-1900). 

LAW  (AS.  lagu,  from  liogan,  Goth.,  OHG. 
ligan,  Ger,  liegen,  to  lie;  connected  with  OChurch 
Slav,  lezhati,  to  lie,  Lat.  lectus,  couch,  Ok.  X^x°>> 
lochos,  lair).  In  the  widest  sense,  a  constant 
sequence  of  events  related  as  cause  and  effect. 
In  this  sense  a  law  may  be  defined  as  the  state- 
ment of  such  a  causal  relation.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  as  applied  to  the  life  of  man  in 
society,  law  is  the  Dody  of  observanoes,  conven- 
tions, and  rules  which  define  the  social  organiza- 
tion and  determine  the  relations  of  its  members 
to  such  organization  and  to  one  another.  In  the 
narrowest  sense,  of  "positive  law,"  it  is  the 
ag^egate  of  the  rules  of  human  conduct  which 
the  state,  through  its  political  organization, 
regularly  enforces  by  means  of  appropriate 
agencies  directed  by  it. 

The  end  of  law  in  society  is  the  r^ulation  of 
the  life  of  the  individual  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  community — in  other  words,  to  secure 
conformity  to  the  standards  of  social  life  which 
the  community  deems  essential  to  its  well-being. 
In  most  instances  obedience  to  this  law  is  se- 
cured through  social  pressure,  i.e.,  by  the  threat 
of  social  ridicule,  or  contempt,  or  ecorn,  or 
ostraciBm.  These  methods  of  compulsion  may 
1>e  described  as  moral  or  social  sanctions,  and 
the  law  so  enforced  as  moral  or  social  law.  Of 
this  class  are  the  so-called  laws  of  honor,  of 
etiquette,  of  morality,  and  the  like.  But  there 
is  a  point  where  the  moral  law  breaks  down, 
where  the  social  sanction  fails  to  secure  the 
necessary  or  the  desired  conformity;  and  at  this 
point  the  state  steps  in  and  supplements  the 
milder  social  sanction  by  the  sanction  of  phys- 
ical force. 

Many  rules  which  govern  the  social  life — ^the 
majority  of  the  rules  which  govern  the  inter- 
course  of  individuals — are  at  the  same  time 
rules  of  morals  and  rules  of  law;  but  law  and 
morals  have  each  a  distinct  field.  There  are 
social  rules  which  cannot  be  enforced  by  any 
but  moral  penalties,  and  many  more  which  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  enforce  by  the 
ruder  processes  of  the  positive  law;  and  there 


are  many  cases  in  which  the  social  interest  re- 

Juires  that  a  rule  shall  be  estaMished  and  en- 
orced,  but  in  which  it  is  ethically  immaterial 
what  the  rule  shall  be. 

Early  GtiBtom.  and  Law.  The  be^nnings 
of  law  are  found  in  social  habit  or  custom.  Cim- 
tom  is  simply  observance  of  precedents.  Prec- 
edents are  made  bpr  acts  and  forbearances. 
Whenever  a  power  is  exercised  or  a  state  of 
things  is  maintained  by  the  community  itself,  or 
by  individuals  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  com- 
munity, a  precedent  is  established.  In  early 
custom,  religion,  morals,  and  law  are  blended  or 
imperfectly  differentiated.  Some  of  the  rules  of 
early  custom,  however,  deal  with  matters  which 
are  regarded  in  modern  times  as  legal,  and  of 
these  quasi  legal  rules  some  are  enforced  by 
physical  coercion,  the  transgressor  being  lynched 
or  sacrificed  to  the  gods  or  expelled  from  the 
community  (outlawry).  Other  violations  of 
custom  which  are  not  felt  to  be  injurious  to  the 
whole  community  are  punished  by  the  injured 
kinship  group  or  by  the  injured  individual  with 
the  aid  of  his  kinsmen  (self-help,  vengeance, 
feud).  So  long  as  such  acts  of  rtAlresa  or  ven- 
geance, although  r^^rded  as  rightful,  may  lead 
to  further  retaliation,  the  san^ion  behind  the 
rules  of  custom  is  still  purely  moral ;  but  when 
the  community  begins  to  protect  Uie  persons 
who  in  its  opinion  hsive  obtained  due  redress  or 
taken  rightful  vengeance,  these  persons  become 
in  reality  a^nts  of  the  community,  and  the 
sanction  behind  the  rules  which  they  enforon 
may  fairly  be  called  I^al.  Self-help,  thus  or- 
dered, meets  the  needs  of  early  society  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  rij^t  to  he  enforced  is  dear, 
and  its  violation  apparent,  but  it  does  not  fur- 
nish any  mode  of  settling  controversies.  This 
open  place  is  filled  by  oaths,  by  ordeals,  by  ar- 
bitrations, and  at  last  by  authoritative  judg- 
ments. (For  the  beginnings  of  jurisdiction,  see 
CouBT.)  When  courts  are  once  established, 
custom  gains  not  only  an  authoritative  inter- 
pretation, but  a  development  which,  however 
slow,  is  far  more  rapid  than  was  previously 
possible.  Within  the  field  over  which  the  courts 
have  jurisdiction,  the  growth  of  customary  law 
is  henceforth  accomplished  by  decisions;  its 
rules  are  found  in  the  tradition  or  in  tlie  recol- 
lection or  in  the  written  record  of  judicial  prece- 
dents. Popular  custom  is  thus  supplanted  by 
judicial  custom.  In  legal  theory,  however, 
precedents  or  decisions  are  not  law,  but  only 
evidences  of  the  law;  and  even  when  they  are 
written,  the  law  which  is  fotmd  in  them  is  said 
to  be  "miwritten."  This  is  stilt  the  theory  of 
the  courts  as  r^ards  Ehiglish  common  law, 
although  it  is  well  recognized  that  the  common 
law  is  judge-made  law. 

At  what  point  of  development  early  eustiun 
shell  be  regarded  as  law  is  substantially  a  dis- 
pute over  words.  The  decision  depends  upon 
the  definition  of  law.  The  Austinian  definition 
of  a  law  as  a  command  emanating  from  a  defi- 
nite sovereign  would  include  few  rules  of  early 
custom ;  but  those  who  find  the  essential  element 
of  law  in  the  sanction  will  recognize  In  the  most 
primitive  custom  a  core  of  law. 

Equity.  With  the  establishment  of  judicial 
and  legislative  authorities,  the  factors  that  pro- 
duce law  in  modern  times  are  already  operative^ 
There  is,  however,  an  intermediate  stage  of  de- 
velopment, noticeable  both  in  Roman  and  in 
English  legal  history,  which  is  known  as  equity. 
Keithcr  f£e  Ronoan  praetors  nor  the  £t^Uu 
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clianeellora  In  developing  new  law  laid  down 
hard  and  fast  rules,  like  legidatorB ;  they  found 
law  in  the  decision  of  single  cases,  like  judges; 
but  they  did  not  r^urd  tliemaelves  as  bound  by 
the  precedents  by  which  the  administration  of 
justice  had  previously  been  controlled.  The  new 
rules  that  were  applied  were  not  at  first  re- 
garded as  law,  but  rather  as  arbitrary  asser- 
tions of  governmental  power.  When,  however, 
as  happened  both  at  Rome  and  in  England, 
equity,  following  its  own  precedents,  developed 
a  new  body  of  judicial  custom,  it  was  recognized 
that  this  custom  was  law.  In  England  and  in 
the  United  States  equity  is  recognized  as  judge- 
made  law,  and  it  is  often  included  in  the  term 
"common  law,"   See  Eqditt. 

Legislation.    In  an  advanced  stage  of  social 

ftrogress  l^slation  tends  to  become  an  increas- 
ngly  important  agency  of  legal  develoinnent. 
A  large  part  of  the  Roman  Imperial  law,  bow- 
ever,  even  in  its  latest  development,  was  still 

i'ud^-made  law  or  case  law;  and  in  modem 
SngliBh-apcaking  countries  not  onl^  does  much 
of  tlie  law  still  rest  upon  judicial  precedent 
(common  law),  but  iia  development  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  judiciary.  The  attempt  in 
modem  European  states  to  put  all  the  law  Into 
legislative  or  statutory  form  seems  to  be  due  to 
exceptional  circumstances  ( see  Civil  Law  ; 
Code)  ;  and  even  in  modem  European  law,  al- 
though it  is  commonly  denied  that  decisions 
make  law,  the  persietent  judicial  practice  by 
which  open  places  in  the  written  law  are  filled 
and  new  rules  found  to  govern  rases  which  the 
legislator  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  foresee, 
is  practically  treated  as  taw. 

Pnblle  Law.  Not  only  the  relations  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  private  associations  to  each 
other,  but  also  the  organization  of  the  state  and 
of  government,  and  the  relations  of  the  different 
branches  of  government  to  each  other,  are  gov- 
erned by  law.  This  part  of  the  law — eonstitu- 
tional  law — is  usually,  until  a  comparatively 
late  stage  of  political  development,  mainly  cus- 
tomary. Acts  and  forbearances;  the  exercise 
of  powers  to  which  the  community  submits  or 
limitations  imposed  upon  power  to  which  the 
government  submits;  contests  between  different 
branches  of  the  government  which  end  in  a  one- 
sided triumph  or  in  reciprocal  concessions — 
these  are  the  precedents  which  make  constitu- 
tional custom.  In  these  matters  the  courts  of 
justice  have  in  moRt  countries  no  jurisdiction ; 
even  in  the  United  States  they  do  not  interfere 
In  questions  which  they  regard  as  political.  At 
the  present  time  nearly  all  civilized  natitms  have 
written  constitutions;  but  the  development  of 
these  written  constitutions  is  still  carried  on,  as 
in  former  times,  by  the  establishment  of  new 
customary  law. 

The  methods  in  which  governmental  power 
may  be  exercised,  the  rights  and  duties  of  gov- 
ernmental officers,  the  relations  between  govern- 
ment and  private  persons — these  matters  are 
regulated  by  adm in i strati ve  law.  This  branch 
of  the  law,  originally  developed  by  the  ccmstant 
practice  or  custom  of  the  government,  becomes 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  a  subject  of 
legislation ;  and  in  modern  times  controversies 
between  the  administration  and  private  persons 
are  r^ularly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  courts  or  of  special  administrative 
courts.  Administrative  legislation  is  therefore 
supplemented  by  judicial  custom,  i.e.,  by  the 
customary  interpretation  of  the  courts.  The 


customary  practice  of  administrative  agoieiei, 

however,  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  source  of 
administrative  law.   See  Public  Law. 

International  Law.  Even  in  its  most  modern 
developments  international  taw  is  almost  wholly 
customary.  The  precedents  on  which  it  rests 
are  the  acts  and  forbearances  of  independent 
governments  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 
It  resembles  national  custom  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  development;  for  bdiind  many  of  its 
rules  there  is  only  a  moral  sanction,  viz.,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  It-is  true 
that  international  law  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  the  law  of  each  state,  and  that 
its  rules  are  enforced  by  each  state  against  in- 
dividuals within  its  jurisdiction;  but  against  an 
offending  state  the  ultimate  remedy  is  still  self- 
hdp  and  international  feud,  i.e.,  war;  and  it  is 
not  yet  usual  for  neutral  states  to  give  more 
than  moral  support  to  the  state  that  is  waging 
a  rightful  war.  The  jurists  who  refuse  to  recog- 
nize early  national  custom  as  law  are  therefore 
obliged  to  deny  that  international  custom  is  law 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Those,  however, 
who  find  the  essential  characteristic  of  law  in 
its  sanction  point  out  that  rules  of  international 
law  may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  enforced  by  the 
concerted  action  of  the  powers  (joint  interven- 
tion) ;  and  that  any  state  which  should  per- 
sistently violate  the  rules  of  international  law 
would  assuredly  be  excluded  from  its  benefits, 
i.e.,  it  would  be  outlawed.  There  is  also,  in  in- 
ternational relations,  the  beginning  of  I^slative 
action  in  the  form  of  general  compacts  (declara- 
tions of  congresses) ;  and  there  is  the  beginning 
of  judicial  decision  in  the  growing  pra^ice  of 
arbitration,  and  in  the  recent  establishment  of 
a  permanent  tribunal  at  The  Hague  to  which 
international  disputes  may  be  referred.  See  In- 
TERNATIONAL  Law;  Wab;  Wab  IN  ECBOPE. 

Abrogation  of  Law.  That  legislative  rules 
are  abrogated  by  repeal  and  by  contrary  legis- 
lation; tliat  cuatomaiy  law  ia  put  out  of  force 
by  contrary  legislation,  by  change  of  custom, 
and  by  general  nonobeervance  (desuetude)— 
these  facts  are  universally  admitted.  That  legis- 
lation may  lose  its  force  and  become  "a  dead  let- 
ter," by  the  development  of  contrary  custom  or 
by  desuetude,  was  affirmed  by  the  Romans,  but 
Is  generally  denied  by  modem  jurists.  The  his- 
tory of  law,  however,  is  full  of  examples  of  tho 
disappearance  of  written  law  in  consequence  of 
persistent  nonobservance;  and  even  in  modern 
times  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  statutes  that 
have  never  been  repealed  or  superseded  and  arc 
yet  never  enforced.  When  the  administrative 
branch  of  government  la  independent  of  the  legis- 
lative, laws  that  can  be  enforced  only  on  the 
Initiative  of  the  administrafjon  may  easily  be- 
come dead  letters  by  persistent  administrative 
inaction;  and  this  is  particularly  likely  to  hap- 
pen when  the  law  is  not  supported  by  public 
opinion. 

Application  of  Law.  Early  law  is  tribal, 
i.e.,  the  individual  is  subject  to  its  authority 
and  entitled  to  its  ben^ts  because  of  his  mem- 
bership in  a  tribe.   With  the  formation  of  wider 

Solitical  associations  law  becomes  national.  Un- 
er  either  system  the  stranger  or  foreigner  is 
out  of  the  law,  unless  its  protection  be  extended 
to  him  through  a  member  of  the  tribe  or  nation 
or  by  virtue  of  a  treaty. 

Early  law  is  also  religious;  it  applies  only 
to  the  members  of  a  particular  cult.  Where 
many  tribes  have  a  common  religion,  the  Tft> 
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ligiouB  law  may  give  a  certain  protection,  within 
each  tribe,  to  strangers  of  the  same  cult. 
Differences  of  religion  are  not  found  in  early 
times  among  the  monahers  of  a  tribe;  but  witn 
the  formation  of  wider  political  unions  different 
cultB  may  be  brought  under  a  common  bov- 
er^gaty,  and  different  rules  may  be  applied  to 
the  adherents  of  the  various  cults.  This  is  the 
case  to-day  in  British  India,  In  some  of  the 
European  states,  as  late  as  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Jews  were  allowed  to  live  by  their  own 
law  as-  far  as  their  family  relations  were  con- 
cerned; and  in  Austria  at  the  present  time  di- 
voTce  is  refused  to  Catholics,  although  it  is 
granted  to  non-Catholics. 

The  law  of  the  modem  state  (which  is  some- 
times, but  not  very  appropriately,  termed  "mu- 
nicipal" law }  is  strictly  national  only  as  regards 
political  rights  and  duties,  which  are  confined  to 
citizens  or  subjects  (nationals).  In  all  other 
respects  it  is  territorial;  it  governs  all  persons 
witnin  the  jurisdiction  '  of  the  state,  whether 
th^  are  nationals  or  aliens.  A  few  private 
rights  are  withheld  in  some  countries  from 
auena,  but  in  general  the  alien  enjoys  the  same 
private  rights  as  the  national.  An  exception  to 
the  rule  that  law  is  territorial  is  found  in  the 
institution  of  exterritoriality  (q-v.).  In  many 
cases,  finally,  the  territorial  law  itaelf  not  only 

fiermita  but  requires  the  application  of  foreign 
Bw  by  its  own  courts.   Sec  Conflict  op  Laws. 

ClaSBiflcation  of  Law.  All  law  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — substantive  law  and 
adjective  or  rranedial  law.  Substantive  law  de- 
fines the  normal  relations  of  social  life;  adjec- 
tive or  remedial  law  defines  and  deals  with 
abnormal  conditions,  with  violations  of  the  legal 
order.  Substantive  law  is  divided  and  subdi- 
vided according  to  the  character  of  the  relations 
with  which  it  has  to  do.  Public  law  is  concerned 
with  the  state  and  with  government  and  with 
relations  to  which  the  state  is  a  party;  private 
law,  with  private  persons  and  the  relations  be- 
tween them.  Public  law  is  subdivided,  as  has 
already  been  noted,  into  international,  consti- 
tutional, and  administrative  law.  Private  law 
classifies  persons  (natural  and  artificial  or  juris- 
tic) according  to  their  legal  capacity,  and  it 
deals  with  things  as  the  objects  of  private  right. 
The  principal  groups  of  private  relations  are 
property,  family,  and  succession.  la  the  field  of 
proper!^  law  we  distinguish  the  law  of  things, 
the  law  of  debts  or  obligations  (contracts  and 
quasi  contracts) ,  and  the  taw  of  monopolies 
(copyrights,  patents,  etc.).  Family  law  includes 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  guardian  and  ward.  (The  law  of  master 
and  servant  once  belonged  in  the  law  of  the 
household;  with  changed  social  relations  it  has 
passed  into  the  law  of  contractual  obligations.) 
The  law  of  succession  lias  to  do  with  what  may 
be  called  a  normal  disturbance  of  property  rela- 
tions; it  provides  for  the  continuance  and  read- 
justment of  the  property  relations  to  which  a 
deceased  person  was  a  party.  When  this  read- 
justment is  effected  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  decedent,  we  spealc  of  testamentary  suc- 
cession; when  it  is  effected  by  the  law  in  the 
absence  of  any  validly  expressed  will  of  his,  we 
speak  of  intestate  succession:  in  so  far  as  it  is 
effected  by  the  law  in  spite  of  his  will,  we  speak 
of  necessary  succession  (law  of  statutory 
shares).  In  the  civil  law  the  distinction  be- 
tween immovables  and  movables  is  confined  to 
the  law  of  things.   In  the  English  law  the  dis- 


tinction between  real  and  personal  property 
runs  through  the  law  of  family  ( as  far  as  prop- 
erty relations  are  concerned)  and  the  law  of 
succession  and  divides  each  into  distinct  parts 
or  branches. 

Adjective  or  remedial  law,  which  deals  with 
abnormal  conditions,  provides  for  the  re^tab- 
lishment  of  the  normal  order,  when  this  is  posu- 
ble;  for  the  indemnification  of  the  persons  who 
have  suffered  injury;  and  for  the  punishment, 
in  person  or  in  purse,  of  the  individuals  by 
whose  fault  the  normal  order  has  been  disturbed. 
Remedial  law  includes  not  merely  the  processes 
of  punishment  and  redress — administratiTe  pro- 
cedure, criminal  and  civil  procedure — but  also 
the  body  of  rules  which  define  and  classify  of- 
fenses and  provide  penalties.  It  thus  includes  the 
law  of  crimes  and  the  law  of  torts.  (See  Tobt.) 
Some  writers  treat  the  law  of  crimes  and  that 
of  torts  as  substantive  law,  placing  the  former 
in  public,  the  latter  in  private  law;  but  these 
branches  of  the  law  do  not  deal  with  normal 
relations,  nor  does  criminal  law  deal  merely 
with  violations  of  the  political  order ;  it  provides 
sanctions  which  extend  over  every  part  of  the 
private  law.  International  law  has  its  remedial 
as  well  as  its  substantive  side ;  it  consists  of  the 
law  of  peace  and  the  law  of  war. 

While  the  distinction  between  substantive  and 
remedial  law  is  both  logical  and  convenient,  it 
is  formal  rather  than  essential.  Substantive 
and  remedial  law  attain  the  same  end  in  differ- 
ent ways.  Social  relations  are  ordered  by  fixing 
the  limits  of  permissible  action;  and  these  may 
be  fixed  as  well  as  by  stating  what  no  one  may 
do  and  by  punishing  the  doer  as  by  stating  what 
one  may  do  and  protecting  the  doer.  ■  Histori- 
cally the  former  method  ia  the  older;  rights  are 
felt  before  they  are  formulated,  and  they  are 
gradually  defined  by  the  successive  repulse  of 
different  invasions.  Even  in  modern  law  there 
are  rights  that  are  recognized  in  remedial  law, 
but  have  not  yet  obtained  substantive  ex- 
pression. For  example,  the  individuiU  has  a 
right  over  his  own  person  which  is  anali^us  to 
(although  by  no  means  identical  with)  owner- 
ship of  a  thing;  and  this  right,  although  recog- 
nised  in  the  prohibition  and  punishment  of 
homicide,  assault,  illegal  imprisonment,  etc,  is 
nowhere  defined  in  substantive  law. 

Grades  of  Law.  In  every  state  we  find  l^al 
rules  of  greater  or  more  general  authority  and 
Ic^i  rules  of  inferior  or  more  restricted  author- 
ity. Where  law-making  power  is  delegated  to 
(or  has  never  been  wholly  taken  from)  the 
executive,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  executive  as  orders,  regula- 
tions, or  rules.  Municipalities  have  also  a  re- 
stricted power  of  legislation;  and  the  acts  of 
their  legislative  bodies  are  commonly  termed 
ordinances.  Where  a  limited  power  of  making 
rules  is  granted  to  a  private  association,  we  call 
its  rules  oy-lawB.  Within  their  respective  fields, 
executive  orders,  ordinances,  and  by-laws,  al- 
though not  commonly  termed  laws,  are  as  truly 
laws  as  the  acta  of  a  national  or  state  legisla- 
ture. 

The  number  of  classes  or  grades  of  law  is  in- 
creased in  federal  states  by  the  coexistence  of 
law-making  power  in  the  nation  and  in  its  com- 
ponent parts.  If  in  considering  the  different 
grades  of  law  which  exist  in  the  United  States 
we  include  unwritten  law,  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing series: 

I.  Fgdebal  Law.    A.  Constitutional.    I.  The 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
amendments  thereto.  2.  The  custom  of  the 
Constitution,  as  settled  hy  the  acts  and  forbear- 
ances of  the  Executive  and  of  Congress.  3.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Constitutioii  by  the  Federal 
courts.  B.  Ordinary.  1.  Acts  of  Congress.  2. 
Treaties  with  foreign  states.  3.  Executive  or- 
ders and  regulations.  4.  Interpretation  of  acts 
of  Congress,  treaties,  and  executive  regulations 
by  the  Federal  courts. 

II.  State  Law.  A.  Constitutional.  1.  The 
State  constitutions  and  the  amendments  thereto. 
2.  The  interpretation  of  the  State  constitutions 
by  the  State  courts.  B.  Ordinary.  1.  Acts  of 
the  State  l^islatures.  2.  Decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  matters  not  governed  by  Federal 
law.  In  cases  not  governed  by  Federu  law,  the 
Federal  courts  nominally  apply  State  law;  but 
in  the  absence  of  written  law  they  interpret  the 
common  law  as  they  see  At:  so  that,  as  far  as 
their  jurisdiction  Attends,  their  decisions  have 
developed  a  uniform  common  law  for  all  the 
States.  3.  Decisions  of  the  State  courts,  con- 
struing the  acts  of  the  Legislature  and  inter- 
preting (i.e.,  developing)  the  common  law.  4. 
Executive  oilers  and  r^ulations.  S.  Municipal 
ordinances.  6.  By-laws  of  corporations  and 
other  associations. 

The  development  of  a  Federal  custom  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  necessitated  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  amending  the  written  Constitution. 
The  absence  of  any  corresponding  custom  in  the 
States  is  explained  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
State  constitutions  are  amended.  The  interpre- 
tation and  development  of  the  common  lav  by 
the  Federal  couits  may  in  one  sense  be  termed 
Federal  law,  but  this  law  is  superseded  by  acts 
of  the  State  l^slatures. 

For  bibliography,  consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Jubispbudence ;  Canon  Law; 
Civil  Law. 

LAW.  A  term  of  science  and  philosophy, 
there  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Tlie  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  "law"  is  written  enactmrait 
or  rule  of  action  laid  down  by  authority.  Such 
law,  when  enforced  by  authority,  secures  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  of  action.  The  observed  uni- 
formity of  action  of  physical  objects  thus  pre- 
sents a  striking  resemblance  to  the  conduct  of 
law-controlled  human  beings.  This  resembliwce 
was  perhaps  the  ground  for  the  belief,  which 
appeared  in  the  earliest-known  times,  ijiat  the 
course  of  nature  is  prescribed  by  enflictment  of 
conscious  beings.  Such  a  view  comes  to  fullest 
expression  in  later  Semitic  literature.  "He  gave 
to  the  sea  his  decree,  that  the  waters  should  not 
pass  his  commandment."  "Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  but  no  farther:  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed."  Against  this  view  protests 
have  been  raised  for  many  centuries,  but  it  is 
only  within  quite  recent  times  that  a  less  an- 
thropomorphic and  more  scientific  view  of  the 
uniformity  of  natural  processes  has  gained  wide 
current?.  According  to  Uiis  view,  a  "law  of 
nature"  is  not  an  enactment  expressing  the  will 
of  8<»ne  conscious  being  and  obeyed  by  natural 
objects,  but  r^^larity  and  uniformity  of  con- 
nection among  events;  it  is  thus  another  way  of 
expressing  the  fact  that  all  events  have  causes 
(see  Causality)  ;  and  causes  of  events  are  not 
unaccountable  entities  in  some  way  producing 
effects  by  some  sort  of  creative  magic,  hut  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  invariably  uniform 
antecedents  of  those  events.  Ever  since  Hume's 
trenchant  criticism  of  such  words  as  "force"  and 


"power,"  it  has  come  more  and  more  to  be  seen 
that  nothing  is  explained  by  referring  effects  to 
the  power  of  causes  to  produce  effects.  To  at- 
tribute the  order  of  nature  to  the  power  of  some 
fpreat  bein^  who  can  lay  down  the  law  to  nature 
18  to  «q>lain  a  fact  by  a  myatery.  Science  gains 
nothing,  therefore,  by  ascribing  all  the  uniformi- 
ties of  nature  to  the  determining  decree  of  a 
supernatural  being.  The  power  of  such  a  decree 
to  produce  an  effect  is  no  more  self-explanatory 
than  any  causal  efficiency  of  any  physical  object. 

Laws  of  nature,  whether  physical,  psychical, 
or  psychophysical,  are  of  different  orders  or 
grades.  Some  observed  uniformities  are  par- 
ticular instances  of  more  extensive  uniformities 
obtaining  in  many  prima  facie  diverse  phenom- 
ena. For  instance,  the  divergence  of  the 
moon's  orbit  from  a  straight  line  was  success- 
fully correlated  by  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  with  the 
phenomena  of  falling  bodies  nearer  the  earth's 
surface.  And  inasmuch  as  not  only  the  motion 
of  the  moon  accords  with  this  law,  but  also  the 
motions  of  al!  the  planets  and  of  such  comets  as 
have  been  carefully  studied,  all  these  uniformi- 
ties are  correlated  in  the  so-called  law  of  gravi- 
tation, which  is  by  hypothesis  conceived  as  ob- 
taining among  all  physical  objects  within  the 
universe.  In  this  law  of  gravitation  we  have 
perhaps  the  best  instance  of  what  is  called  a 
scientific  law,  i.e.,  a  law  which  can  be  stated 
with  accuracy,  and  to  the  universality  and  un- 
conditionality  of  which  all  available  evidence 
points  with  all  the  assurance  of  valid  logical 
induction  (q-v.). 

But  not  all  discovered  laws  have  this  logical 
conclusiveness.  Many  of  them  are  merely  rou^ 
generalizations.  The  exact  conditirais  under 
which  a  phenomenon  occurs  may  not  yet  have 
been  ascertained,  and  still  we  may  know  that 
under  certain  general  circumstances,  not  all  of 
which  are  sufficiently  defined,  that  phenomenon 
does  actually  and  frequently  occur.  Take,  e.g., 
the  facts  of  heredity.  If  there  have  heen  in 
several  successive  generations  man^  criminals 
in  a  certain  line  of  descmtt  other  criminals  will 
probably  appear  when  the  present  representa- 
tives of  that  line  begin  to  reproduce.  But  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  state  the  exact  condi- 
tions under  which  this  further  criminality  will 
be  sure  to  appear.  Some  of  the  children  may 
escape  the  taint  altogether ;  some  may  have  ten- 
dencies towards  criminality,  but  not  too  strong 
to  be  overcrane  by  proper  social  influences;  while 
still  others  are  practically  incorrigible.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  more  general  law 
of  heredity,  which  may  be  stated  in  uie  proposi- 
tion that  psydiical  and  physical  characteristics 
of  children  are  more  or  less  conditioned  by  the 
psychical  and  physical  characteristics  of  their 
parents  and  more  remote  progenitors.  Observe 
the  "more  or  less"  in  the  statement.  There  is 
no  such  qualification  in  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Hence,  while  the  latter  is  a  law  In  the  strictest 
scientific  sense  of  ihe  term,  the  law  of  heredity 
is  a  law  only  in  a  very  loose  sense.  Such  laws 
are  called  empiriotU  laws.  ExperteniK  suggests 
the  existence  of  a  causal  connection,  but  science 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  isolating  and  defining 
the  relation.  Empirical  laws  are  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  which  scientific  laws  are  elaborated 
by  exact  observation,  by  experiment,  and  by 
more  guarded  generalizations,  and  especially  by 
correlation  wiui  other  laws  with  which  they 
may  be  related  ws  particular  to  particular  under 
a  common  universaL 
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J.  S.  Mill's  account  of  empirical  Jaws  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  that  just  given,  but  It 
is  really  the  starting  point  of  more  recent 
investigations  into  the  differences  between  sci- 
entific and  empirical  laws.  On  this  account 
it  is  worth  while  to  quote  it:  "Scientific  in- 
quirers give  the  name  of  'empirical  laws'  to 
those  uniformities  which  observation  or  experi- 
ment has  sliown  to  exist,  but  on  which  they 
hesitate  to  rely  in  cases  varying  much  from 
Uioae  actually  observed,  for  want  of  seeing  any 
reason  tohy  suoh  a  law  should  exist."  Consult 
J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  book  iii  (8th  ed., 
New  York,  1900),  also  the  other  works  on  in- 
ductive logic  referred  to  under  Logic  and 
Induction. 

LAW,  Adhinistrative.   See  Aduinistbative 

Law, 

LAW,  Aduiaaltt.    See  Aduibaltt  Law. 
LAW,  A£bial.    See  Navigation,  A£bial, 
Law  of. 

LAW,  Andbew  Bonab  ( 1858-1923) .  A 
British  statesman,  parliamentary  leader,  and 
iron  manufacturer,  born  in  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  Sept.  1ft,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Gillwrt  Field  School  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and 
at  the  High  Sctiool  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
whither  his  parents  liad  removed  in  1870.  Al- 
though his  immediate  family  was  poor,  he  had 
wealthy  and  influential  relatives — at  16  he  was 
given  ^ployment  by  his  uncle,  head  of  the  iron- 
works of  William  Kidston  and  Sons.  He  learned 
the  business  thoroughly  and  rose  to  positions 
of  responsibility  in  and  outside  the  firm.  As 
chairman  of  the  Glasgow  Iron  Trade  Associa- 
tion, he  allowed  marked  ability,  and  he  served 
also  as  juBtiee  of  the  peace  for  Dunbartonbury. 
In  1888  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
William  Jacks  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  iron 
manufacturing  and  exporting  houses  in  Glasgow. 
His  bluings  experience  and  financial  investiga- 
tions gave  him  an  intimate  knowledge  both  of 
British  and  of  international  fiscal  conditions 
and  were  of  much  use  to  him  in  his  later  politi- 
cal career.  Having  amassed  a  considerable  pri- 
vate fortune,  he  retired  from  business  and  en- 
tered politics.  His  belief  in  tariff  reform  in  the 
direction  of  protection  for  domestic  interests 
determined  his  alignment  with  the  Unionist 
party.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1900  from  Glasgow,  but  in  the 
general  election  of  January,  1906,  was  defeated. 
In  May  of  that  year,  however,  he  was  returned 
from  Dulwich.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  contest- 
ing for  a  Beat  at  Manchester  in  1010,  but  was 
elected  from  Bootle,  Lancashire,  the  next  year. 
From  the  first.  Law  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention as  a  practical  and  well-informed  mem- 
ber, and  his  maiden  speedi,  largely  respecting 
fiscal  matters,  won  the  praise  of  Sir  William 
Hareourt.  In  1902  he  was  givm  office  as  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  was  continued  in  this  capacity  throughout 
the  Balfour  ministry  until  1906.  His  efficiency 
as  a  financial  administrator  and  his  ability  as 
a  public  speaker  brought  him  frequently  before 
the  House  and  the  country  for  favorable  atten- 
tion. His  attacks  upon  the  land-tax  provisions 
of  the  revolutionary  Lloyd-George  budget'  of 
1909  were  r^arded  as  the  lUileat  exposition  of 
the  ideas  and  attitude  of  the  Unionist  party. 
In  1911  Arthur  J.  Balfour  decided  to  retire 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition.  In  filling 
the  place  made  vacant  through  the  resignation 
of  this  great  parliamentarian  and  philosopher, 


the  Unionists  experieD(%d  considerable  difficulty. 
One  faction  favored  J.  Austen  Chamberlain  and 
another  Walter  H.  Long.  It  was  feared,  how- 
ever, that  the  selection  of  either  of  these  popular 
but  factional  leaders  would  bring  dissension  and 
friction  within  the  party.  As  a  compromise, 
Law  was  elected.  Without  previous  experience 
as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  with  little  or  no 
personal  following  in  the  country,  Law's  election 
occasioned  much  surprise.  Although  a  vigorous 
and  pleasing  speaker,  his  oratory  was  of  an  un- 
imaginative and  sober  character,  not  likdy  to 
evoke  enthusiasm  tn  the  people.  In  some  of  his 
important  campaign  utterances,  such  as  that  at 
Albert  Hall  in  1912,  be  was  indiscreet  and  was 
afterward  forced  to  qualify  and  even  retract 
some  of  bis  r^arks.  But  in  many  of  the  par- 
liamentary struggles,  such  as  those  concerning 
Irish  Home  Rule  and  the  Parliament  Bill,  he 
had  the  assistance  of  Balfour,  and  although 
not  conspienously  successful  as  a  leader,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  failure;  many  r<^rded  him  as 
an  able  and  sound  statesman.  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

LAW,  Canon.    See  Canon  Law. 

LAW,  Criminal.   See  Cbiminal  Law. 

LAW,  Customaby.    See  Cdbtomaby  Law. 

LAW,  Edmund  (1703-87).  An  English  prel- 
ate and  metaphysician,  bom  at  Cartmel,  Ijan- 
casbire,  and  educated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 
He  was  for  nine  years  ( 1737-46)  rector  of  Grey- 
atoke,  Cumberland,  became  Archdeacon  of  Car- 
lisle in  1743  and  master  of  Feterhouse  in  1754, 
and  in  1768  was  elected  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Among  his  woi4cb,  which  are  marked  by  pains- 
taking investigation  and  freedom  from  dogma, 
are:  An  Enquiry  into  the  Ideaa  of  Hpace  and 
Time  (1734)  and  Gonaiderations  on  the  Theory 
of  Religion  (174S;  and  later  with  a  biographic^ 
sketch  by  Paley). 

LAW,  Edwabd.  See  Ellenbobouoh,  Edwabd 
Law,  first  "Rkasax  and  first  Eabl  ov. 

LAW,  Feudai,.   See  Feudalism. 

LAW,  J.  A.  B.   See  Laubistdn,  J.  A.  B.  L. 

LAW,  John  (1671-1729).  A  celebrated  fi- 
nancier and  speculator,  born  at  Edinburgh, 
April  21,  1671.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith  and 
banker  and  proprietor  of  the  laige  estate  of 
Lauriston,  near  Edinburgh.  Law  early  showed 
a  most  remarkable  talent  for  mathematics,  and 
after  the  deatii  of  his  father  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  soon  prominent  both  in  finan- 
cial and  social  circles;  but  his  life  was  a  dis- 
sipated one,  and  in  1605  be  was  compelled  to 
flee  from  England  in  consequence  of  a  duel  in 
which  be  killed  his  adversary.  After  visiting 
France  and  Italy  he  went  to  Amsterdam  and 
spent  his  time  in  studying  the  credit  operations 
of  the  bank,  where  he  was  employed  for  a  short 
time.  About  the  year  1700  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, a  zealous  advocate  of  a  paper  currency: 
but  his  propoealB  to  the  Soottieh  Parliament  on 
this  subject  met  with  an  unfavorable  reception. 
He  visited  different  parts  of  the  Continent, 
where  he  won  large  sums  by  gambling,  but 
sought  in  vain  to  win  the  favor  of  governments 
to  his  banking  schemes,  which  were  outlined  in 
a  pamphlet  advocating  a  state  bank  with  paper 
notes.  At  last  in  1715  he  setUed  in  Paris,  and 
in  company  wiUi  hie  brother  William  set  up  is 
1716  a  private  bank,  which  was  chartered  the 
government,  and  which  was  soon  successful  and 
prosperous  to  such  an  extraordinary  decree  Umt 
in  1718  the  Duke  of  Orltens,  the' Regent  was 
persuaded  to  adopt  Law's  plan  of  a  national 
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bank.  The  new  institution  issued  prodigious 
quantities  of  bank  notes,  which  at  first  enjoyed 
perfect  credit,  while  the  ordinary  national  bonds 
remained,  as  the^  had  long  been,  at  a  price  far 
below  their  nominal  value.  In  1717  Law  origi- 
nated his  famous  Miasissippi  Scheme  (q.v.)  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  State.  The  Ckimpagnie  d'Occident 
was  established,  with  liberty  to  exploit  the  re* 
gion  about  the  Mississippi,  It  soon  absorbed 
the  French  East  India  Company  and  other  trad- 
ing companies,  being  transformed  into  the  Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes.  The  public  were  invited  to 
invest  in  the  shares  of  this  company,  and  an 
extraordinary  speculative  mania  resulted,  which 
drove  up  the  value  .of  the  shares  to  an  almost 
fabulous  height.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Mississippi  Scheme  would  more  thui  fulfill  its 
promises,  and  the  company,  which  undertook 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  government,  was 
charged  with  the  receivership  of  the  taxes.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  country  was  flooded  with 
paper  money,  and  in  1720  a  general  financial 
collapse  ensued.  Coined  money  disappeared, 
prict^s  rose  enormously,  financial  confusion  was 
general,  and  Law,  who  had  been  made  Councilor 
of  State  and  Comptroller  of  Finances  just  before 
the  crash  came,  thought  it  prudent  to  quit 
France.  He  proceeded  first  to  Brussels  and  then 
to  England,  whore  he  remained  for  several  years, 
but  finally  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  managed 
to  maintain  himself  by  gambling,  and  died  there, 
March  21,  1729.  Law  appears  to  have  remained 
a  firm  believer  in  his  uieories  regarding  public 
credit  and  currency,  which  were  influenced  by 
the  writings  of  William  Patterson  (q.v.).  Their 
main  fallacy  was  that  he  considered  money  not 
the  effect  but  the  cause  of  wealth  and  recom- 
mended accordingly  an  increase  of  money 
through  paper  currency.  As  a  strong  believer 
in  tlio  omnipotence  of  government,  he  advocated 
the  establishment  of  one  big  monopoly  combining 
foreign  trade  and  internal  finance  under  the 
management  of  the  state  instead  of  through  in- 
dividual enterprise.  He  developed  this  system 
especially  in  a  pamphlet.  Money  and  Trade 
Considerod.  A  complete  edition  of  his  worics, 
translated  into  French,  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1790  and  reprinted  in  1843.  They  have  since 
been  inserted  in  Guillauman's  collection  of  the 
writings  of  the  chief  economists  and  financiers 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Bibliography.  J.  P.  Wood,  Memoriea  of  the 
Life  of  John  Law  (Edinburgh,  1824 J;  Alphonse 
Jobez,  Vne  pr6face  ou  aocialiame;  ou,  Le  sya- 
t&me  de  Law  et  la  chaaae  auiv  capitalists  (Paris, 
1848) ;  J.  Heymann,  Law  und  aein  System  (Mu- 
nich, 1853);  P.  E,  Levasaeur,  Rccherchea  his- 
toriques  sur  le  systbme  de  Law  (Paris,  1864) ; 
Andr6  Cochiit,  The  Financier  Law:  Bis  Scheme 
and  Times  (lb.,  1856) ;  Charles  Mackay,  Mem- 
oirs of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions  (Lon- 
don, 1856 )  ;  J.  L.  A.  Thiers,  Law  et  son 
syst&me  des  finances  (Paris,  1858;  Eng.  trans.. 
New  York,  1859)  *,  S.  Alexi,  John  Law  und  sein 
System  ( Berlin,  1885 ) ;  A.  M.  Davis,  Historical 
Study  of  Law's  System  (Boston.  1887);  J.  B. 
Perkins,  France  under  the  Regent^  (New  York, 
1892)  ;  Henri  Gravier,  La  colonisation  de  la 
Louisiana  a  V^poque  de  Law  (Paris,  1004),  con- 
taining a  bibliography;  A.  W.  Wiston-Glynn, 
The  Financier  Law:  His  Soheme  and  Times 
(London,  1907). 

LAW,  John  (1796-1873).  An  American 
jurist,  born  in  New  London,  Conn.   He  was  de- 


Boended  from  «  line  of  lawyers  including  Jona- 
than Law  (1674-1750) ,  Chief  Jiuticc  of  ttie  Con- 
necticut Supreme  Court  and  Governor.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1814,  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1817,  and  soon  afterward  emigrated 
to  Indiana  and  made  his  home  at  Vincennes. 
He  was  successively  prosecuting  attorney,  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Leeislature  (1823),  again  dis- 
trict attorney,  a  judge  for  eight  terms,  and  in 
1838-42  was  land-office  receiver.  In  1851  he 
moved  to  Evansville  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  town  of  Lamasco.  He  was  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Land  Claims  in  18S5~57  and  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  1861  to  1865. 
His  address  on  the  Colonial  History  of  Vincennes 
was  published  in  1839  and  in  1858.  He  was 
a  president  of  the  Indiana  State  Historical 
Society. 

LAW,  Mabtial   See  Mabtui,  Law. 

LAW,  Mebcahtiue.   See  Meboaktile  Law. 

LAW,  MiLiTABT.   See  Hilitabt  Law. 

LAW,  Municipal.    See  Municipal  Law. 

LAW,  NoBUAN.    See  Nobuan  Law. 

LAW,  Psychology  of.  There  are  two  views 
regarding  the  psychological  origin  of  law.  The 
one  is  that  law  developed  from  a  religious  sen- 
timent, viz.,  from  the  desire  or  obligation  which 
was  felt  by  society  to  fulfill  the  wishes  or  com- 
mands of  the  dead.  The  second  view  is  that,  in 
addition  to  this  religious  sentiment,  the  alr«uly 
existing  customs  of  the  social  group  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  two  views  are  not 
necessarily  antagonistic;  th^  rather  regard 
two  different  levels  or  stages  in  the  development 
of  law.  The  second  view,  which  regards  the 
lower  stage,  may  be  stated  in  brief  as  follows: 
Customs  are  social  habits,  which  take  shape  be- 
fore Bociety  becomes  aware  of  them.  Realization 
of  a  custom  cornea  about  either  through  its  un- 
witting infringement  or  by  comparison  with  the 
customs  of  other  social  groups.  In  such  an 
event  the  origin  of  the  custom  becomes  of  mo- 
ment; and  primitive  man,  naturally  enough, 
refers  it  to  the  practice  of  his  ancestors.  Here, 
then,  enters  the  religious  motive:  the  custom 
must  be  conformed  with  out  of  respect  to  ( or  in 
fear  of)  the  ancestral  ghosts.  Now,  taw  differs 
from  custom  in  that  it  enforces,  by  definite 
penalties  inflicted  for  nonobservance,  the  duty 
which  it  enjoins.  When,  therefore,  the  breach 
of  custom  incurs  the  wrath  of  the  ancestral 
ghosts,  we  have  the  primary  form  of  penalty, 
and  the  custom  becomes  a  law.  It  is  only  at  a 
later  stage  that  the  procedure  itself,  as  well  as 
the  penalty,  is  derived  immediately  from  the 
religious  motive. 

The  arbiter,  in  matters  of  "custom  law,"  is 
at  first  the  head  of  the  family  and  later  the 
chief  of  the  group.  But  when  modification  of 
old  or  establishment  of  new  laws  is  demanded, 
when  novel  and  more  complex  conditions  of  so- 
cial development  appear,  the  authority  of  the 
chief  is  not  sufficient,  and  recourse  is  had  to 
the  ancestor's  spirit  or,  as  later  happens,  to  the 
ghost  of  some  revered  chief  or,  still  later,  to  the 
nation's  God.  Thus  Moses  derived  from  divine 
behest  not  only  the  Ten  Conunandments,  but  also 
the  entire  Mosaic  law;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Greeks,  after  the  Doric  migration,  "no  ne«' 
political  institutions,  no  fresh  culture,  no  ad- 
ditional games  were  established  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Pythian  oracle."  We  find  so  far 
no  distinction  between  political  and  religious 
law;  in  the  Mosaic  law  sins  against  God  and 
sanitary  defaults  are  listed  toge^er;^;!  in  the 
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Code  of  Manu  there  is  a  like  mixture  of  sacred 
and  Beenlar  r^fulatiouB,  of  moral  dictates  and 
rules  for  carrying  on  ordinary  affairs.  Further- 
more, the  judge  of  the  law  was  himself  a  priest 
or  was  directly  ordained  by  hia  God  or  finally 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  Crod.  At  this  stage 
it  is  evident  that  law  rests  principally,  if  not 
solely,  upon  the  religious  motive,  and  there  is 
ample  justification  for  the  view  that, -historically 
regarded,  law  here  has  its  first  beginning.  Psy- 
cholc^cally,  however,  the  inqalry  must  be 
push^  to  the  lower  level;  for  law  can  come  into 
being  only  in  consequence  of  a  demand  which  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  society,  a  "need" 
which  we  find  expressed  in  custom  and  which 
in  its  turn  is  explained  in  terms  of  social 
instincts. 

The  subsequent  history  of  law,  from  the  psy- 
chological point  of  view,  is  concerned  with  the 
cleavage  between  religious  and  political  laws. 
This  comes  about  (1)  through  a  gradual  sub- 
stitution, where  political  matters  are  concerned, 
of  alliance  to  the  state  for  the  primitive  al- 
legiance to  the  ancestral  spirit,  and  (2)  tiirough 
the  gradual  development  of  the  idea  that  the  in- 
fringement of  law  is  an  injury  to  the  state, 
and,  as  such,  is  punishable  hy  the  state.  In  this 
transformation,  however,  the  religious  motive 
is  still  operative,  as  may  be  seen  both  in  the 
universal  appeals  of  modern  judges  to  precedent 
and  also  in  the  court  paraphernalia,  in  the  for- 
malities of  observance  and  the  solemn  oaths. 
All  of  these  things  tend  to  fflohance  the  digni^ 
of  the  judge  and  to  inspire  reverence  for  the 
law. 

Bibliography.  W.  Wundt,  Ethics,  vol.  i 
(Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1897);  id.,  Elemente 
der  Volkerpsychologie  (Leipzig,  1913);  E.  A. 
Ross,  Social  Control  (New  York,  1901) ;  Herbert 
Spencer,  Prineiplet  of  Sociologif  (3  vftls.,  ib.. 
1000-01 ) ;  J.  6.  Tarde,  Laws  of  Imitation, 
translated  by  E.  C.  Parsons  (ib.,  1903) ;  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilisation  { ib.. 
1905).  For  the  psychology  of  l^al  practice, 
see  Testimoxt. 

LAW,  Public.   See  Public  Law. 

LAW,  Salic.    See  Salio  Law. 

LAW,  Substantite.   See  Substantitb  Law. 

LAW,  WiLLiAU  <  1680-1761).  An  English 
devotional  author.  He  was  bom  at  King's 
Cliffe,  near  Stamford,  Northamptonshire,  and 
graduated  M.A.  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1712.  A  strong  Tory  sympathizer,  he 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.  His  writings  are  deeply 
tinged  with  mysticism;  in  later  life  he  was  a 
follower  of  Jakob  BShme.  His  Serious  Call  to  a 
Devout  and  Holy  Life  (1729)  first  awakened 
the  religious  sensibilities  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
speaks  of  it  in  high  terms.  The  Wesleys  also 
derived  much  advantage  from  it  and  became  in- 
timate with  Law,  but  later  rejected  his  teach- 
ings. His  other  writings  include:  Remarks 
upon  Mandeville's  Fables  of  the  Bees  ( pub- 
lished 1724 ;  republished  with  an  introduction 
by  Maurice,  1844);  The  Absolute  Unlawfulness 
of  the  Stage  Entertainment  Fully  Demonstrated 
(1726) ;  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  (1717- 
19} ;  and  B<»ne  very  able  attacks  on  the  rational- 
ism of  his  day.  His  collected  works  were  pub- 
lished in  London  in  nine  volumes  in  1762.  His 
Serious  Call  has  been  many  times  reprinted.  A 
selection  from  his  works,  by  Palmer,  Liberal 
and  Mystical  Writings,  was  published  in  New 
York  ( 1905) .  Consult:  J.  H.  Overton,  Law,  Non- 


juror and  Mystic  (London,  1881);  Alexander 
Whyte,  Characters  and  Characteristics  of  Wii- 
liam  Law  (New  York,  1898) ;  W.  R.  Inge, 
Studies  of  English  Mystics  (ib.,  1906), 

LA  WES,  Sib  John  Bennett  (1814-1900). 
A  celebrated  English  agriculturist,  born  at 
Rothamsted,  Hertfordshire.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  Oxford,  and  London,  entered  upon  the 
management  of  the  paternal  estate  of  Rotham- 
sted in  1834,  and  three  years  later  commenced 
experiments  with  plants  grown  in  pots  of  soil. 
He  early  discovert  a  process  for  transforming 
bone  into  superphosphate  by  the  use  of  sulphuric 
acid,  took  out  a  patent  in  1842,  and  built  up  an 
extensive  business  which  he  managed  for  about 
30  years.  In  1867  he  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tartaric  and  citric  acids  and  continued 
in  this  business  until  his  death.  The  experi- 
mental inquiries  at  Rothamsted  were  enlarged 
in  1843  by  the  employment  of  Dr.  (afterward 
Sir)  J.  H.  Gilbert  to  superintend  the  laboratoir 
work.  For  more  than  60  years  Lawes  and  Gil- 
bert conducted  elaborate  agricultural  Investiga- 
tions. The  field  experiments  were  enlarged  and 
systematized  until  they  occupied  nearly  40  acres 
in  1856.  Experiments  with  animals  were  begun 
in  1847,  and  a  variety  of  problems  in  animal 
nutrition  have  since  been  studied.  In  1880  Sir 
John  transferred  the  laboratories  and  experi- 
mental fields  of  Rothamsted  to  a  board  of  trus- 
tees with  an  endowment  of  about  £100,000.  He 
made  provision  for  a  biennial  course  of  lectures 
in  the  United  States  on  the  Rothamsted  work. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1882,  in  recognition 
of  his  great  services  to  agriculture.  Consult: 
Royal  Society  of  London,  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions (London,  1869,  1880-89,  1900)  ;  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Reports  (ib.,  passim);  Bulletins  6  and  22  of 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  A.  D.  Hall,  The 
Book  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiments  { ib., 
1905). 

LAWES,  WnjJAu  Geobqb  (1839-  ). 
An  English  Congr^ational  missionary.  He  was 
bom  at  Aldermaston,  Berkshire,  and  studied  at 
Mortimer  and  Bedford.  Upon  his  ordination  to 
the  Congr^^tional  ministry  in  1860  he  was 
sent  to  Niuti  or  Savage  Island,  where  he  re- 
mained for  10  years.  Going  to  New  Guinea  in 
1874,  he  and  his  Scottidi  colleague,  James 
Chalmers,  aided  the  establishment  of  a  British 
protectorate  in  1884  and  annexation  in  1888; 
and  at  Vatorata  he  founded  tn  1896  a  training 
school  for  native  teachers.  He  retired  in  1906. 
He  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Motu 
and  the  language  of  Niutf  and  wrote  a  Orammar 
of  Motu  (1885;  3d  ed..  189C). 

LAWES- WrrTEWBONGE,  laz'-wIfrOng,  Sm 
Chabus  (1843-1911).  An  English  sculptor. 
He  was  born  at  Teignmouth  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge.  His  work  as  a 
sculptor  is  strong  and  bold  in  treatment  and 
full  of  vigorous  action,  but  often  lacking  in  re- 
pose and  refinement.  His  best-known  piece*  are 
the  colossal  bronze  group  "They  Bound  Me  On" 
(1888),  and  the  high  relief  "United  States  of 
America"  (1890),  consisting  of  10  female  fig- 
ures. In  later  work  he  treated  sculpture  as 
secondary  to  architecture  rather  than  as  a  sep- 
arate art.  He  was  president  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  of  British  Sculptors  and  was  alao 
strongly  interested  in  agricultural  science  and 
athletics. 

LAWLESS,  Hon.  Euilt  (1846-1914).  .An 
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£riBh  Qovelist,  daughter  of  Edward,  third  Baron 
Cloncurry.  At  her  best  as  a  novelist,  she  es- 
sayed also  poetry,  history,  and  biography.  In 
1905  Dublin  University  gave  her  an  nonorary 
Litt.D.  She  is  the  author  of,  notably,  Hurrish 
(1886),  a  novel;  Ireland  (1887),  a  brief  history 
in  the  "Story  of  the  Nations  Series";  Plain 
Frances  Mowbray  (1889);  Grania  (1892),  her 
strongest  novel;  HaeUsko  (1894),  an  historical 
romance;  With  Etaea  in  Ireland  (1890);  A 
Garden  Diary  (1901);  With  the  Wild  Oeeu 
(1902),  poema;  Maria  Edgeworth  (1904),  an 
inadequate  critical  bic^fraphy;  and  The  Booh 
of  mils  (1906). 

LAWLEY,  Gbobge  (1823-1916).  An  Ameri- 
can yacht  bnllder,  bom  in  London,  England.  In 
1851  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
after  1854  he  was  engaged  in  shipbuilding,  first 
in  Boston,  then  (1866-74)  at  Scituate,  Mass., 
and  finally  again  in  Boston,  with  his  son  George 
F.  Lawley  as  partner.  The  firm  of  Lawley  & 
Son  built  the  Puritan,  which  defended  the  Amer- 
iea'g  cup  in  1886,  and  the  Mayfiotoer,  which  de- 
fended it  in  the  following  year.  Lawley  retired 
from  active  business  when  his  firm  was  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  in  1890,  and 
his  son  became  the  active  head. 

LAW  LIBBABIES  in  the  U.nited  States. 
See  Legal  Education, 

LAW  MEBCHAKT.  Originally  the  body  of 
rules  governing  the  various  c<nnmunities  of 
merchants  throu^out  Europe,  and  administered 
by  special  local  tribunals,  known  as  piepowder 
courts  (q.v.),  staple  courts,  and  merchants' 
courts  ( q.v. ) .  The  procedure  of  the  law  mer- 
chant as  well  as  its  substantive  rules  differed 
widely  from  those  of  the  early  common  law.  Its 
courts  were  expeditious,  seeking  not  only  to  do 
justice,  but  to  do  it  speedily.  Judges  for  these 
tribunals  were  selected  because  of  their  knowl- 
edge  of  the  law  merchant,  and  were  bound  to 
administer  that  law  and  not  the  common  law  of 
ttie  land,  nor  the  peculiar  local  usages  of  the 
cities,  towns,  or  boroughs  where  they  sat.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  the  courts  which 
specially  administered  this  body  of  law  died  out 
in  England,  their  jurisdiction  being  gradually 
assumed  by  the  common  law  and  equity  tribu* 
nale  of  the  realm.  From  this  time  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Lord  Mansfield  as  Chief  Justice,  the  term 
*1aw  merchant"  was  nnployed  in  quite  an  in- 
definite sense.  The  common-law  judges  and 
juries  were  not  versed  in  the  legal  usages  of 
merchants.  When  mercantile  controversies  came 
before  them,  it  was  often  necessary  to  call  mer- 
chant witnesses  to  prove  what  the  law  merchant 
applicable  to  the  particular  case  was,  although, 
if  the  mercantile  custom  involved  was  notorious, 
the  ordinary  courts  would  take  judicial  notice 
of  it. 

The  third  period  In  the  history  of  the  law 
merchant  in  England  embraces  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  moat  of  the  nine- 
teenth. Lord  Mansfield  conceived  that  the 
usages  of  merchants  in  all  countries  rested  upon 
the  same  general  principles,  and  that  the  law 
merchant  was  a  branch  of  the  jun  gentium,  or 
law  common  to  all  nations.  As  Chief  Justice, 
he  devoted  his  great  energies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  body  of  legal  rules  which  should  be 
based  not  on  the  common-law  doctrines  of  Eng- 
land, but  upon  principles  which  commercial  con- 
venience, public  policy,  and  the  customs  and 
usages  of  merchants  had  contributed  to  estab- 
lish, with  slight  differences,  over  all  Europe.  In 


the  United  States  his  work  was  carried  forward 
by  Chancdlor  Keat,  Justice  Story,  and  vGien. 
As  a  result  of  this  movement,  the  law  merchant 

and  the  common  law  are  no  longer  distinct  and 
separate  bodies  of  legal  rules.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent they  have  become  amalgamated  and  are 
administered  by  all  legal  tribunals  as  a  single 
system.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  "law 
merchant"  does  not  designate  a  separate  and 
distinct  body  of  law,  as  it  did  formerly,  but  is 
applied  to  various  branches  of  English  law,  in 
which  the  old  usages  of  merchants  still  survive 
to  a  considerable  extent,  or  which  have  sprung 
out  of  modern  business  needs  and  customs,  such 
as  agency,  bailments,  insurance,  bills  and  notes, 
partnership.  Consult  the  authorities  cited 
under  those  titles;  also  J.  W.  Smith,  Competi- 
dium  of  Mercantile  Late,  Macdonnell's  Introduc- 
tion (Uth  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1905);  T.  E. 
Scrutton,  The  Elements  of  Mercantile  Lata 
(London,  1891)  ;  "The  Early  History  of  the  Law 
Merchant  in  England,"  in  Law  Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  rrii  (London,  1901);  F.  M.  Burdick, 
The  Easentiats  of  Bueinets  Law  (New  York, 
1902) ;  "What  is  the  Law  Merchant?"  in  Colum- 
bia Law  Review,  vol.  ii  (ib.,  1902)  ;  Select  Casea 
Concerning  the  Law  Merchant,  A.D.  J^O-JfiSS; 
edited  for  the  Selden  Society  by  Charles  Grass 
(London,  1908). 

ItAWN  (older  forms  lawnd,  laund,  OF. 
lands,  launde.  Ft.  lande,  heath,  from  Ir.  land, 
OWelsh,  Bret.  lami,  Corn,  (an,  open  space; 
ultimately  connected  with  Goth.,  AS.,  Eng.  land, 
OHG.  lant,  Oer.  Land,  land).  A  smooth,  even, 
well-kept  turf  or  greensn-ard.  intended  solely 
for  ornament  and  pleasure.  The  hot  and  dry 
summers  which  frequently  prevail  in  the  Unitf^ 
States  are  injurious  to  grass;  but,  as  the  lawn 
is  usually  limited  in  extent,  this  obstacle  is 
overcome  by  controlling  the  moisture  conditions. 
Good  velvety  turf  can  be  maintained  in  moder- 
ately dry  climates,  even  in  times  of*  intense  and 
prolonged  heat  and  drought  by  daily  supplying 
the  necessary  moisture.  In  no  instance  is  the 
condition  of  the  soil  a  more  important  factor 
than  in  lawn  making.  The  best  soil  for  this 
purpose  is  a  sandy  loam  of  fine  texture  with  a 
clay  subsoil,  the  most  favorable  combination  for 
either  wet  seasons  or  times  of  drought.  A  clay 
soil  bakes  too  readily,  and  an  open  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil  is  not  sufiiciently  resistant  of 
drought.  Before  the  soil  is  prepared  to  receive 
the  grass  seed,  it  is  drained,  if  it  has  inadequate 
natural  drainage,  and  then  graded  to  give  it  the 
desired  contour.  The  ordinary  dooryard  lawn 
ia  usually  level,  but  the  extensive  lawns  of  parks 
combine  in  their  contour  the  level,  the  convex, 
and  the  concave,  gracefully  merging  into  each 
other. 

The  pnniaration  for  the  grass  seed  conusts  in 
working  the  soil  with  the  plow  and  subsoiler  or 

the  spade  to  a  depth  of  at  least  one  foot.  All 
stones  and  rubbish  are  removed  to  obtain  a 
clean,  fine,  and  well-tilled  seed  bed.  A  rich  soil 
is  essential,  and  the  land  for  a  lawn  should  be 
enriched  by  heavy  applications  of  well-rotted 
barnyard  manure  or  when  the  manure  cannot 
be  obtained  by  a*heavy  dressing  of  commercial 
fertilizom.  A  complete  commercial  fertilizer, 
i.e.,  a  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash,  is  used,  and  liberal  quantities 
of  lime  and  bone  meal  are  worked  into  the  soil 
in  addition.  The  selection  of  grasses  is  deter- 
mined by  the  climate  of  the  locality,  and  the 
color,  texture,  and  sod-forming  habtt-«f  the  difi 
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ferent  apecieB.  The  moBt  common  grmaaes  com- 
bining ttte  qualities  of  a  lawn  grasa  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  are  Kentucky  blue  grass,  fescue 
graBB,  bent  grass,  St.  Augustine  grass,  and 
Bermuda  graas.  The  Adct  varieties  of  fescue 
and  bent  gTasses  form  an  especially  soft  and 
elastic  tur^  qiialities  highly  esteemed  in  a  lawn. 
St.  Augustine  grass  and  Bermuda  grasa  are  well 
adapted  to  warm  climates  and  are  extensively 
uaed  as  lawn  grasaes  in  the  southern  United 
States.  In  order  to  obtain  evenness  in  the'text- 
ure  of  the  turf  and  the  color  of  the  lawn,  it  is 
customary  to  sow  only  one  kind  of  graaa.  Mix- 
tures of  different  grasaes,  bowever,  are  also  fre- 
quently used.  A  light,  scattered  stand  of  white 
clover  IB  often  considered  desirable.  The  grasa 
seed  is  sown  thickly,  from  50  to  76  pounds  being 
naed  per  acre.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  in- 
troduce weed  seeds  in  the  manure  or  with  the 
grass  seed.  The  time  of  seeding  depends  upon 
the  climate  and  the  prevailing  weather.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  when  the  conditions  for  its 
growth  are  the  most  favorable.  Moisture  is  an 
absolute  requirement,  and  for  tliis  reason  sow- 
ing shortly  before  an  expected  rain  ia  the  com- 
mon practice.  Windy  weather  prevento  the  even 
scattering  of  the  seed.  In  general,  sowing  is 
done  during  the  moiat  months  of  spring,  bnt 
where  conditions  permit  in  the  early  fall.  After 
the  soil  haa  been  made  perfectly  smooth  and  fine, 
the  seed  ia  scattered  evenly  over  the  surface  and 
thinly  covered  with  a  fine-toothed  iron  rake,  fol- 
lowed by  an  iron  roller.  To  avoid  covering  the 
seed  too  deeply,  the  land  ia  sometimes  rolled 
without  the  previous  use  of  the  rake. 

Small  grasBpIats  are  often  covered  with  trans- 
planted turf  instead  of  beginning  with  the  seed. 
When  the  grass  has  grown  several  inches  high, 
mowing  with  the  lawn  mower  is  begun  and  re- 
peated at  short  intervals.  Frequent  mowing  and 
rolling  improves  the  turf.  Ouring  dry  summers, 
when  there  ia  danger  of  esposing  the  roots  to  the 
drying  action  of  the  hot  sun,  too  frequent  mow* 
ing  ia  injurious.  The  lawn  should  be  rolled  at 
least  once  each  spring  when  the  weather  ie 
moist,  for  the  purpose  of  compacting  the  turf. 
To  keep  up  the  fertility  of  permanent  lawns, 
land  plaster,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  hardwood 
ashea  are  applied  aa  top  dressings  in  the  spring, 
or  a  dressing  of  fine  compost  is  applied  in  the 
fall.  Consult :  Leonard  Barron,  Lawn»  and  How 
to  Make  Them  (New  York,  1906) ;  L.  C.  Corbett, 
"The  Lawn,"  in  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  248 
(Washington,  1906) ;  Schreiner  and  Skinner, 
"Lawn  Soils,"  in  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  4H 
[ih.,  1912) ;  L.  J.  Doogue,  Making  a  Lawn  (New 
York,  1912)  ;  C.  P.  Kelligan,  "Starting  a  Lawn," 
in  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  Circular,  No. 
20  (Lansing,  1913). 

IiAWN  TEKNIS.  A  game  played  with 
racket  and  ball  on  a  court  crossed  at  the  centre 
by  a  net.  It  is  the  modem  development  of  the 
ancient  game  of  tennis,  (q.v.),  the  same  methods 
being  used  in  scoring  the  games  and  set.  While 
primarily  a  summer  game,  played  on  closely  cut 
grass  lawns  or  on  hard  earth,  marked  with  lines 
of  whitewash,  it  also  ia  played  in  winter,  on  the 
floora  of  armories  and  gj'mnasiums. 

The  outside  dimensions  of  the  court  for  the 
singles  game,  one  player  against  another,  are  78 
feet  in  length  and  27  feet  in  width.  For  the 
doubles  game,  in  which  four  persons  pla/>  the 
dimensions  are  7S  feet  in  length  and  36  feet  in 
width,  the  extra  9  feet  in  width  being  taken  up 
hj  side  courts,  each  of  which  is       feet  wide. 


The  modern  game  of  lawn  tennis  was  flrafc 
played  in  England  about  1874  and  introduced 
into  America  a  year  later  by  Dr.  James  Dwight 
and  the  Sears  brothers,  R.  D.  and  F.  R.,  at 
Nahant,  Mass. 

To  Major  Wingfleld,  of  England,  credit  must 
be  given  for  inventing  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  game  as  played  at  present.  He  took 
out  a  patent,  calling  the  game  Sphairistike,  and 
the  following  year,  under  the  name  of  lawn 
tennis,  it  was  officially  adopted  by  the  Maryle- 
bone  Cricket  Club.  In  1877  the  first  All-England 
lawn  tennis  championship  was  held  at  Wimble- 
don, Spencer  W.  Gore  winning  the  title.  Every 

Sear  since  then  the  championships  of  England 
ave  been  held  at  Wimbledon. 
William  and  Em  eat  Renshaw  developed  the 
game  greatly,  introducing  the  volley  and  the 
smash  stroke.  Tbey  won  the  doubles  champion- 
Bhip  eight  times,  from  1880  to  1889,  and  William 
Renshaw  captured  the  singles  title  no  less  than 
seven  times.  H.  F.  Lawford  was  another  success- 
ful player  of  that  period,  specializing  in  the 
DonvoUeying  game.  ' 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1886  that  the  per- 
manent features  of  lawn  tennis  were  adopted 
and  the  present  meaBurements  and  marking  of 
the  court  and  the  height  of  the  net  settled  upon. 
These  are  as  follows :  The  net  is  attached  to  two 
posts  atandii^  3  feet  outside  of  the  court  on 
either  aide.  At  the  posts  the  net  is  3  feet,  6 
inches  in  height  and  in  the  centre  is  3  feet. 
Midway  between  the  side  lines  of  the  court  and 
parallel  with  them  is  drawn  tiie  half-court  line, 
dividing  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  net  into 
two  equal  parts,  called  the  right  and  left  hand 
courta  On  each  side  of  the  net  and  running 
parallel  to  it  are  drawn  the  service  lines  at  a 
distance  of  21  feet  from  it.  The  double,  or  side, 
courts  are  created  by  simply  increasing  the 
width  of  the  entire  court  by  4%  feet  on  each 
aide,  with  the  outer  longitudinal  lines  running 
parallel  to  the  half-court  line. 

The  players  decide  the  choice  of  courts  and 
the  right  to  serve  first  by  tossing  the  racket  in 
the  air.  They  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  net, 
the  one  who  first  strikes  the  ball  being  called 
the  server  and  the  person  who  receives  the  ball 
being  termed  the  striker-out.  The  service  al- 
ternates at  the  end  of  each  game,  and  the  ball 
is  delivered  from  the  right  to  the  left-hand 
court,  alternately.  The  server  must  stand  be- 
hind the  base  line  (the  end  of  the  court).  The 
ball  must  drop  between  the  service  line,  half- 
court  line,  and  side  line  of  the  court  diagonally 
opposite  to  that  from  which  it  is  served. 

Each  stroke  counts  16  for  the  player  winning 
it,  except  that  the  third  winning  stroke  makes 
the  Bcore  read  40  inatead  of  46.  If  both  players 
win  three  atrokes,  the  acore  is  termed  "deuce" 
instead  of  forty-all.  The  winner  of  the  next 
stroke  scores  "advantage,"  and  if  he  wins  the 
succeeding  stroke  also  he  captures  that  game, 
but  if  he  fails  to  win  the  two  strokes  in  sucees- 
aion,  the  score  goes  back  to  deuce.  If  one  player 
scores  four  points  and  the  opponent  doea  not 
score  at  all,  then  the  first  player  wins  a  "love" 
game. 

The  player  who  first  wins  six  games  takes  the 
set,  unless  he  and  hia  opponent  should  have  each 
won  five  games,  in  which  case  one  or  the  other 
must  win  two  consecutive  games  to  win  the  set, 
called  a  "deuce  set."  The  players  must  change 
sides  after  the_  first,  third,  and  eTery  alternate 
game.   Cbampionahip  matchee  «re  usually  de< 
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termined  by  the  winning  of  three  eets  ont  of 

Interest  in  the  game  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  the  United  States,  soon  after  Dr.  Dwight  had 
introduced  it,  and  in  1881  a  tournament  was 
held  in  New  York  City  with  33  clubs  repre- 
sented. The  United  States  National  Lawn 
Tennis  Association  also  was  formed  that  year, 
and  the  English  ball,  measuring  2^,  inches  in 
diameter,  adopted.  In  the  same  year  the  first 
national  lawn-tennis  championship  ^tournament 
was  held  on  the  courts  of  the  Newport  Caaino, 
at  Newport,  R.  I.  R.  D.  Sears  won  the  initial 
championship,  his  etrong  volleying  game  from 
close  to  the  net  completely  upsetting  his  oppon- 
ents. He  successfully  defended  his  laurels  for 
the  next  six  consecutive  years,  sweeping  all  be- 
fore  him.  At  the  same  time  Sears  and  Dr. 
Dwight  won  the  doubles  champiooBhip,  holding 
this  title  from  1S82  to  1887  inclusive. 

Each  succeeding  year  saw  steady  improvement 
in  tlic  strength  of  the  game  played  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  abroad,  new  strokes  being  developed  and 
greater  speed  injected  into  the  game. 

The  men  who  studied  court  tactics  most  care- 
fully, who  figured  out  where  their  opponents 
were  going  to  place  their  returns  and  how  best  to 
draw  the  contending  player  out  of  position,  were 
the  most  suceeesfuT.  Among  the  most  notable 
players  of  recent  years  were  Malcolm  D.  Whit- 
man, W.  A.  Larned,  Karl  H.  Behr,  Dwight  F. 
Davis,  Maurice  K.  McLoiighlin,  and  R.  Norris 
Williams,  2d,  who  won  the  national  title  from 
McLoughlin  in  August,  1914.  Beals  Wright, 
who  held  the  championship  in  1905,  was  re- 
garded by  the  English  experts  as  one  of  the  fin- 
est players  ever  produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  1900  Dwight  F.  Davis  presented  for  oom- 
petition  an  international  challenge  cup,  to  be 
competed  for  in  the  country  whose  players  held 
the  international  championship.  In  the  same 
year  the  British  Isles  sent  a  team  to  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  A.  W.  Gore,  H.  Roper  Bar- 
rett, and  E.  D.  Black,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
American  team,  comprising  Whitman,  Lamed, 
Ward,  and  Davis.  In  1902  England  again  sent 
a  team  overseas  in  ^eat  of  the  cup,  R.  F.  and 
H.  L.  Doherty  and  Dr.  Joshua  Pirn  being  the 
challengers ;  but  they  met  with  no  better  success 
than  their  predecessors,  being  defeated  by  Uic 
same  team  of  American  players. 

Once  more,  in  1903,  the  two  Doherty  brothers, 
the  most  famous  players  in  England,  challenged 
for  the  cup,  and  this  time  were  -successful  in 
their  quest,  defeating  Larned  and  R  D.  and  G. 
L.  Wrenn,  Jr.,  at  Longwood,  Mass.  For  the 
first  time  the  trophy  onered  by  Davis  left  the 
land  of  its  birth  and  was  born'e  to  England  by 
the  victorious  Dohertys.  England  retained 
possession  of  the  cup  until  1907,  defeating 
France,  Belgium,  Austria,  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia in  1904,  1905,  and  1906. 

Australasia  put  forward  a  formidable  team  in 
1907  and  captured  the  trophy,  retaining  it  the 
following  year  through  the  brilliant  playing  of 
Norman  E.  Brookes  and  Anthony  F.  Wilding, 
who  defeated  the  American  team  which  had 
qualified  as  the  challenging  combination  by 
vanquishing  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Isles  in  ^erioa.  In  1909  only  the  United 
States  and  Australasia  competed,  McLoughlin 
and  M.  H.  Long,  the  American  pair,  being  de- 
feated in  Australia  in  both  singles  and  doubles. 

In  1910  there  was  no  challenge  from  any  of 
the  nations,  but  the  following  year  America, 
Vou  XIII.-42 


after  defeating  the  British  Isles  in  the  final 
round,  lost  to  Australasia  in  the  challenge 
round,  Lamed,  McLoughlin,  and  Beats  Wright 
composing  the  American  team.  In  1912  the 
United  States  failed  to  send  a  team  to  the  antip- 
odes, and  the  Davis  Cup  went  to  England, 
Brookes,  Heath,  and  Dunlop,  for  Australasia, 
being  unable  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  Park, 
Beamish,  and  Dixon. 

The  year  1013  saw  the  Davis  Cup  return  once 
more  to  the  United  States  when  McLoughlin, 
Williams,  and  H,  H,  Hackett,  after  going  suc- 
cessfully through  the  preliminary  international 
rounds,  faced  Parke,  Dixon,  and  H.  Roper-Bar- 
rett, of  the  British  Isles,  at  Wimbledon,  and 
defeated  them  by  three  matches  to  two. 

The  cup  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  in 
the  United  States,  however,  for  in  August,  1914, 
on  the  courts  of  the  West  Side  Tennis  Club,  at 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  Norman  E.  Brookes  and  An- 
thony F.  Wilding,  the  Australasians,  who  had 
successfully  come  through  to  the  challenge 
round,  defeated  the  American  team  of  McLough- 
lin, Williams,  and  T.  C.  Bundy,  by  three 
matches  to  two.  The  Davis  Cup  was  again  lost 
to  America. 

Although  the  United  States  could  not  retain 
the  cup,  Maurice  McLoughlin  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  world's  greatest  placer  by  de- 
feating the  two  ereat  Australasians  m  the  sin- 
gles, whereas  Williams  lost  to  both  the  challeng- 
ers, who  also  defeated  McLoughlin  and  Bundy 
in  the  doubles. 

Bibliography.  J.  M.  Heathcote  and  others, 
Tennia,  Latcn  Tcnnia,  Racquets  (new  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1903)  ;  R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty,  On  Lawn 
Tennis  (New  York,  1903);  J.  H.  Paret,  iown 
Tennia:  Its  Pas*,  Present,  and  Future  (ib., 
1904);  A.  W.  Myers  (ed.).  Lawn  T^nia  at 
Home  and  Abroad  (ib.,  1903);  id.,  Complete 
Lawn-Tennis  Player  (Philadelphia,  1008)  ;  E.  B. 
Dewhurst,  Science  of  Laicn  Tennis  (ib.,  1910); 
D.  K.  D.  Lambert-Chambers,  Laiim  Tennis  for 
Ladies  (Now  York,  1910)  ;  G.  E.  Walsh,  Making 
a  Tennis  Court  (ib.,  1912)  ;  R.  D.  Little,  Tennia 
Tactics  (ib.,  1913)  ;  Wright  and  Ditaon,  Omdal 
Latcn  Tennis  Ouide  (Boston,  annually);  Laivn 
Tennis  Bandbook  (London,  annually). 

LAW  OP  PAPAL  GTTARAITTEES.  See 
Papal  Gcabantees,  Law  of, 

LAW  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES.  See 
Twelve  Tables,  Law  of  tue. 

LAWHAWCE,  Joim  (1750-1810).  An 
American  lawyer  and  legislator,  born  in  Corn- 
wall, England.  At  the  age  of  17  he  emigrated 
to  America  and  settled  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  studied  law,  and  where  in  1772  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  His  sueceas  in  his  profession 
was  immediate.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
Revolutionary  movement  with  ardor  and  re- 
ceived a  commission  in  the  first  regiment  of 
New  York  militia,  organized  by  his  father-in- 
law,  Alexander  McDougall.  In  October,  1777, 
he  became  an  aid  on  the  staff  of  Washington, 
and  in  1780  as  Judge-Advocate-Gencral  presided 
at  the  trial  of  Major  Andrfi  (q.v.).  After  the 
war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  In  New 
York  and  in  1785-87  was  in  the  ContinenUl 
Congress,  where  he  strongly  advocated  the  pro- 
posed Constitution.  This  led  to  his  being  super- 
seded in  1788  by  an  Anti-Federalist.  In  1789 
he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Senate 
and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  First  Congress  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion.   He  was  alw  a  member  of  th^  Second, 
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Oongrees  (1791-93)  and  in  1794  was  appointed 
by  President  Washington  United  States  Judge 
for  the  District  of  New  York.  In  1796  he  re- 
signed from  the  bench  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  to  succeed  Rufua  King.  He  remained  in 
the  Senate  until  I860  and  was  Preflident  pro 
tempore  of  that  body  in  1798-90.  He  was  a 
stanch  supporter  of  Hamilton  and  was  particu- 
larly opposed  to  any  compromise  between  the 
Federalists,  of  which  party  he  remained  up  to 
his  death  one  of  the  principal  leaders,  ana  the 
Burrites. 

LAW'BENCE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Douglas  Co.,  Kana.,  41  miles  west  by  south 
of  Kansas  City,  on  both  sides  of  the  Kansas 
River,  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fe  and  the  Union  Pacific  railroads  (Map:  Kan- 
sas,  G  5 ) .  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  with  wide, 
well-paved  streets,  and  has  many  attractive 
buildings,  including  a  fine  courthouse.  Federal 
building,  Carnegie  library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
splendid  school  buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  University  (see  Kansas,  UNrvEBSinr  or), 
founded  in  1866  on  Mount  Oread,  and  of  the 
Haskell  Institute,  one  of  the  United  States 
government's  three  great  industrial  schools  for 
Indians,  which  occupies  a  site  of  600  acres. 
Lawrence  is  situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  region,  but  is  important  chie^ 
as  a  commercial  centre,  and  its  manufacturing 
interests,  which  are  considerable,  are  promoted 
by  excellent  water  power.  The  industrial  estab- 
lishments include  flouring  and  paper  mills, 
manufactures  of  collars,  shirts,  sashes,  doors, 
pianos,  vitrified  brick  and  tile,  a  foundry  and 
machine  shop,  and  a  creamery.  The  city  adopted 
the  commission  form  of  government  in  1914. 
Lawrence  (named  In  honor  of  Amos  A.  Law- 
rence) was  the  first  of  the  "free-State"  towns 
founded  by  tiie  Emigrant  Aid  Society  in  1864, 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  (q.v.),  and  was  for  several  years 
the  headquarters  of  the  Antislavery  party  in 
Kansas.  In  November  and  December,  1855, 
during  the  so-called  Wakarusa  War,  it  was  be- 
sieged for  a  short  time  by  a  force  of  proslavery 
men;  and  on  May  21,  1866,  it  was  occupied  and 

girtially  destroyed  by  anotiier  proslavery  iona. 
D  Aug.  21,  1863,  a  body  of  Confederate  raiders 
under  Quantrell  almost  completely  destroyed  it 
and  killed  123  of  its  citizens.  Pop.,  1900,  10,- 
862;  1910,  12,374;  1914  (U.  S.  est.),  13,018; 
1920,  12,456.    See  Kansas. 

LAWBEITCE.  An  important  manufacturing 
city  in  Massachusetts,  county  seat  of  Essex 
County,  24  miles  north  by  west  of  Boston, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimac  River, 
and  on  several  branches  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  (Map:  Massachusetts,  E  2).  It 
includes  the  villages,  of  Arlington  District, 
Carltonville,  and  Hallsville.  The  Merrimac  at 
this  point  has  a  descent  of  26  feet  in  half  a 
mile,  afi'ording  water  power  estimated  at  11,900 
horse  power,  controlled  by  a  dam  of  solid 
granite,  900  feet  long  and  30  feet  high,  thrown 
across  the  rapids,  and  by  canals  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  tlie  first  of  which  was  opened  in 
1848.  An  18-foot  channel  to  the  sea  is  in  the 
process  of  construction  (1916). 

In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths  Lawrence 
ranks  first  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Pacific  Mills  Print  Works  are  among 
the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  The 
Taloe  of  this  product  manufactured   in  1906 


was  958,536,000.  Other  manufactures  include 
paper,  paper-mill  machinery,  foundry  products, 
carriages,  cotton  goods,  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds, 
engines,  boilers,  belting,  shoes,  and  wheels. 
Features  of  interest  in  the  city  are  the  large 
public  library,  Essex  County  Training  School. 
Children's  Home,  CoUi^  and  Lawrence  hospi- 
tals, tite  courthouse,  and  a  park  system  compris- 
ing 166  acres.  There  are  also  several  bridges 
across  the  river,  numerous  private  charitable 
institutions,,  and  a  number  of  county  buildings. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  commission  of 
five.  In  1914  Lawrence  spent  about  $1,300,000 
for  maintenance  and  operation,  the  principal 
items  of  expenditure  being  $380,000  for  schools, 
$118,000  for  charitable  institutions,  $120,000 
for  the  police  department,  $109,000  for  the 
department,  and  $90,000  for  public  health  and 
sanitation.  The  water  works  are  owned  by  the 
municipality.  Pop.,  1890,  8282;  1870,  28,921; 
1900,  62,550;  1910,  86,892,  of  which  number 
41,319  were  of  foreign  birth;  1914  (U.  S.  est), 
96,834;  1920,  94.270. 

Lawrence  was  created  by  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, March  20,  1845,  out  of  parts  of  Methuen 
and  Andover  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
May  10,  1853.  It  was  the  scene  of  severe  labor 
disturbances  in  1912.  Consult  Wadsworth, 
History  of  Latorence,  Mau.  (Lawrence,  1880). 

LAWBENOB,  Abbott  (1792-1855).  An 
American  merchant,  legislator,  and  diplomat. 
He  was  born  in  Groton,  Mass.,  was  educated  in 
a  district  school,  and  at  the  Groton  Academy 
(now  Lawrence  Academy),  removed  to  Bos- 
ton in  1808,  and  there  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  warehouse  of  his  elder  brother,  Amos, 
with  whom  in  1814  he  founded  the  famous  firm 
of  A.  &  A.  Lawrence.  Lawrence  also  took  an 
active  interest  in  several  railroad  enterprises, 
was  president  of  the  Essex  Company,  which  in 
1845  founded  Lawrence,  Mass.  (named  in  his 
honor),  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  largely  engaged  in  the  China  trade.  From 
1835  to  1837,  and  again  from  1830  to  1840,  when 
ill  health  forced  him  to  resign,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress;  and  in  1842  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Massachusetts  who  cooper- 
ated with  the  commissioners  of  Maine  end 
with  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
in  negotiating  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treafy 
(q.v.)  concerning  the  northeast  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  with  England's  representa- 
tive, Lord  Ashburton.  He  declined  the  port- 
folios of  the  Navy  and  of  tlie  Interior  in  Presi- 
dent Tajior's  cabinet.  He  was  United  States 
Minister  to  England  from  1849  to  1852,  in  which 
capacity  he  rendered  important  services  to  the 
country  and  became  widely  popular  with  the 
English  people,  though  in  1852,  wishing  to 
devote  his  fUtention  wholly  to  his  business  in- 
terests, he  was  recalled  at  his  own  request.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  protection,  representing 
Massachusetts  at  the  Harrisburg  Convention  in 
1827.  He  made  many  donations  to  charitable 
institutions  and  in  1847  contributed  $50,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  scientific  school  at  Har- 
vard, which  was  named  in  his  honor,  and  to 
which  by  will  he  subsequently  contributed  an- 
other $50,000.  He  left  a  like  sum  for  the  erec- 
tion of  model  lodging  houses  for  the  poor,  the 
surplus  income  from  which  was  to  be  forever 
applied  to  charitable  purposes.  Consult  H.  A. 
Hill,  Memoir  of  Abbott  Lawrence  (2d  ed.,  Bos- 
ton, 1884). 

LAWBENCE,  Auos  (1786-1852^  An  Aimt- 
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ican  merchant  and  manufacturer,  bom  at 
Groton,  Maes.,  and  educated  at  the  Groton 
Academy  founded  there  by  his  father.  After 
vorking  as  a  clerk  for  several  years,  he  em- 
barked (1807)  in  the  dry-goods  business  on  his 
own  account  in  Boston.  In  1814  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother,  Abbott  Lawrence 
(q.v.),  and  the  Arm  became  the  foremost  whole- 
sale mercantile  establishment  in  the  coimtry. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  connection  with  the 
cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  New  England, 
the  cities  of  Lawrence  and  Lowell  owing  their 
preEminenee  in  this  branch  of  Industry  largely 
to  his  efforts.  Ill  health  eompdled  Mm  to  retire 
from  active  participation  in  business  in  1831, 
and  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  largely 
in  furthering  various  philanthropic  enterprises. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  building  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  gave  large  sums  to 
Williams  College  and  to  the  academy  at  G'roton, 
Mass.,  which  in  1843  was  renamed  Lawrence 
Academy  in  honor  of  the  family. 

IiAWBENCE,  Ahos  Adaus  (1814-86).  An 
American  philanthropist,  son  of  Amos  Lawrence. 
Bom  in  Boston,  he  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1836,  and  then  became  connected 
with  banking  and  mercantile  undertakings,  par- 
ticularly textile  manufacturing.  He  supported 
the  antislavery  element  in  the  colonization  of 
Kansas  and  assisted  in  recruiting  a  cavalry 
regiment  for  the  Civil  War.  In  184»  he  gave 
$10,000  to  foimd  the  Lawrence  Institute  of 
Wisconsin  (now  Lawrence  College),  at  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  and  subsequently  gave  more  than 
930,000  to  support  the  institution.  His  boievo- 
lences  include  also  Lawrence  Hall  for  the  Epis^ 
copal  Theological  Seminary  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
built  in  1873-80  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  The  city 
of  Lawrence,  Kans..  was  named  for  him. 

IiAWKBNCE,  Frederick  William  Pethick 
(1871-  ).  An  English  reformer.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1897. 
He  traveled  widely;  was  prominent  in  univer- 
sity settlement  work;  was  Liberal  Unionist 
candidate  for  Parliamoit  from  North  Lambeth 
in  1900,  but  withdrew  because  he  opposed  the 
Boer  War;  visited  South  Africa  and  worked 
for  the  South  African  Women's  and  Children's 
Distress  Fund.  He  edited  the  Echo,  a  London 
evening  paper,  from  1902  to  its  failure  in  1905, 
when  it  was  said  that  he  settled  its  debts.  In 
1901  he  had  married  Emraeline  Pethick;  with 
her  he  became  a  leader  and  financial  backer  of 
the  militant  suffragette  movement  and  was 
joint  editor  of  its  organ,  Votes  for  Women. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst  were  arrested  in  March,  1912,  charged 
with  conspiring  to  break  windows;  in  May 
they  were  sentenced  to  nine  months'  imprison- 
ment, but  were  released  before  the  end  of  June. 
Pethick  Lawrence  refused  to  pay  costs  and  was 
made  bankrupt  until  the  sum  was  collected  in 
1913  from  his  estate.  Late  in  1912  he  and  his 
wife  withdrew  their  aid  from  Mrs.  Pankhurst's 
militant  Social  and  Political  Union.  Mrs. 
Pethick  Lawrence  visited  New  York  in  1914 
and  spoke  on  the  European  War. 

LAWRENCE,  George  Alfred  (1827-76). 
An  English  novelist,  born  in  Brarted,  Essex. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  studied  for  the 
bar,  but  afterward  gave  all  his  time  to  litera- 
ture. His  most  famous  book,  Quy  Livingston, 
or  Thorough,  was  published  in  1857.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  be  went  to  the  United 


States  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  army,  but 
was  arrested,  and  released  subsequently  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  return  to  England.  His 
Border  and  Baatile  (1863)  chronicles  this  in- 
cident. His  other  works  include:  Stcord  and 
Ootcn  (1859);  Barren  Honour  (1862);  Maurica 
Bering,  or  the  Quadrilateral  (1864);  Breaking 
a  Butterfly:  BlanQhe  Elleralie's  Ending  (1869) ; 
Silverland  (1873);  Bagarene  (1874) 

LAWBENOE,  Oeobqe  Newbold  (1806-95). 
An  American  ornithologist,  bom  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  in  the  drug  business  until  1862, 
when  he  left  it  to  devote  himself  to  ornithology, 
upon  which  he  had  already  spent  much  study. 
His  collection  of  8000  specimens,  bought  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  City,  includes  not  only  a  very  full  list,  of 
birds  found  in  the  United  States,  but  more 
than  300  new  species  from  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
a  member  of  many  scientific  societies,  con- 
tributed much  to  ornithological  literature,  and 
was  a  collaborator  with  Spencer  F.  Baird  and 
John  Cassin  in  The  Birds  of  North  America 
(1860). 

I.AWBBNCE,  Sib  George  St.  Patrick 
(1804-84).  An  English  soldier,  born  in  Trin- 
comalee,  Ceylon.  He  was  the  brother  of  the 
first  Lord  Lawrence  and  of  Sir  Henry  Mont- 

fomery  Lawrence.  Educated  at  Foyle  College, 
londonderry,  and  at  Addiscombe  College,  he 
entered  the  army  in  1822,  was  adjutant  of  his 
regiment,  the  Second  Bengal  Light  Cavalry, 
from  1825  until  1834,  and  fought  in  the  Afghan 
War.  Afterward  he  was  political  assistant  and 
secretary  to  MacNaghten,  the  Envoy  to  Afghanis- 
tan, and  was  in  Kabul  during  the  insurrection 
when  MacNaghten  was  killed  (1841).  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  political  agent  at  Peshawur 
and  was  prisoner  for  a  year  during  the  second 
Sikh  War.  Later  he  was  active  as  political 
agent  in  Mewar,  Rajputana,  until  1867.  When 
the  great  Mutiny  broke  out,  he  was  for  a  time 
in  command  of  all  the  forces  in  Rajputana.  He 
retired  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  in 
1867.  His  Forty-three  Tears  in  India  was  edited 
by  Edwards  and  appeared  in  1874. 

LA  WHENCE,  Sir  Henrt  MoNTOoufST  (1808- 
57 ) .  An  English  brigadier  general  and  colonial 
administrator,  born  at  Matara,  Ceylon.  He  was 
the  elder  brother  of  Lord  Lawrence  (q.v.)  and 
was  likewise  famous  as  an  administrator.  He 
was  Chief  Commissioner  of  Lucknow,  and  virtu- 
ally Governor  of  Oudb  when  the  Indian  Mutiny 
broke  out.  While  in  command  of  the  handful 
of  heroic  men  who  defended  the  women  and 
children  in  the  Residency  of  Lucknow,  Sir  Henry 
was  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  and 
died  July  4,  1857.  He  was  the  foimder  of  the 
Lawrence  Asylum  at  Octamund,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  European  soldiers  in 
India,  and  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
Essays,  Military  and  Political  ( 1859) ,  which 
were  originally  published  in  the  Calcutta  Re- 
vieiv.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  contains  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  Consult:  J.  J.  M,  Edwardes 
and  Herman  Merivale,  lAfe  of  Lawrence  (3d 
ed..  New  York,  1873) ;  Innes,  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence (Loudon,  1898)  ;  P.  P.  Gibbon,  The  Law- 
rences of  the  Punjab  (ib.,  1908). 

LAWRENCE,  James  (1781-1813).  An 
American  naval  officer.  He  was  bom  in  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  entered  the  United  States  navy  as  a 
midshipman  in  1703,  became  a  lieutenant  in 
1802.  and  in  1804-05  ^rtl^^^^gij^, 
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the  war  viUi  Tripoli,  commanding  a  gunboat 
and  serving  as  second  in  command  in  Decatur's 
expedition  to  burn  the  capturpd  Philadelphia 
under  tiie  guns  of  the  siiore  batteries.  In  1808 
be  served  as  lirst  lieutenant  on  the  Constitution 
and  then  commanded  succcseively  ttie  Argus, 
the  Vixen,  and  the  Wasp  until  1811,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Hornet.  In  1812  he  cruised 
with  Captain  Bainbridge's  squadron  along  the 
South  American  coast,  and  on  Feb.  24,  1813, 
captured  the  slightly  inferior  British  brig-of- 
war  Peacock,  after  a  spirited  engagement  of  15 
minutes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Memerara 
Biver — tlie  Hornet  losing  only  one  man  killed 
and  two  wounded.  For  this  success  he  received 
a  gold  medal  from  Congress  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Cheimpeake,  then  lying  in 
Boston  harbor.  On  June  1,  1813,  several  days 
after  taking  command,  he  attacked  tlie  British 
frigate  Shannon,  ahont  30  miles  off  Boston. 
After  a  bloody  engagement  of  15  minutes,  in 
which  he  was  mortally  wounded,  the  Chesapeake 
was  captured,  and  Lawrence  was  taken  with 
his  ship  to  Halifax,  where  on  the  5th  he  died. 
While  being  carried  below  during  the  engage- 
ment, he  uttered  the  words  "Don't  give  up  the 
ship,"  which  became  a  motto  in  the  navy.  Con- 
sult: J.  M.  Niles,  Life  of  O.  B.  Perry  (Hart- 
ford, 1821 ) ;  Albert  Qleavea,  J.  Lawrence,  Cap- 
tain  V.  8.  Tfavy  (Xew  York,  1904);  Roosevelt, 
JTaro/  War  of  1812  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1904). 

LAWRENCE,  John  Laibd  Maib,  llrst  Baron 
Lawbence  (1811-79).  An  English  ofTicer  and 
Governor-General  of  India.  The  sixth  son  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander  Lawrence,  he  was 
born  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  March  24,  1811. 
He  received  his  early  training  at  Foyte  College, 
Londonderry,  and  at  Wraxall  Hall,  near  Clifton, 
and  in  1827  he  won  a  presentation  scholarship  to 
Haileybury  College,  where  he  obtained  the  prize 
for  Bengali,  and  passed  third  in  tlie  examination 
for  the  Bengal  Presidency  cadetship.  He  landed 
at  Calcutta  in  February,  1830,  and  for  many 
years  was  employed  at  Delhi  as  a  magistrate 
and  a  land-revenue  officer.  On  the  annexation 
of  the  Punjab  Lawrence  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner and  afterward  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Punjab.  The  restless  Sikhs  became  so  at- 
tached to  his  firm  and  beneficent  rule  that  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  Lawrence 
was  enabled  to  send  troope  to  the  relief  of  Delhi 
and  elsewliere  and  thus  was  instrumental  in 
maintaining  British  dominion  in  India.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament,  with  the  grant  of  a  poneion  of 
£1000  a  year.  He  was  made  Baronet  in  1858 
and  Privy  Councilor  in  1859.  In  1861  Law- 
rence was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Star  of 
India.  At  the  close  of  1863  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Lord  Elgin  as  Viceroy  of  India  and 
was  made  a  member  of  the  India  Council.  His 
administration  lasted  until  186Q,  in  which  year 
he  was  created  Baron  Lawrence  of  the  Punjab 
and  of  Grately.  •  At  the  first  election  of  the 
London  School  Board,  in  1870,  Lord  Lawrence 
was  elected  chairman.  He  died  June  26,  1870, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Con- 
sult: R.  B.  Smith,  Life  of  Lord  Latorenoe  (New 
York,  1883) ;  Richard  Temple,  Lord  Lavtsrenee 
(London,  1880),  in  the  "English  Men  of  Action 
Series";  F.  M.  Holmes,  Four  Heroes  of  India 
(ib.,  1892) ;  C.  U.  Aitchison,  Lord  Lawrence 
and  the  Reconstruction  of  India  under  the 
Crown  (Oxford,  1897).  in  tb«  "Rulers  of  India 


Series";  F.  P.  Gibbon,  The  Lawrences  of  the 
Punjab  (London,  1908). 

LAWRENCE,  Saint,  the  Deacon.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  martyrs  of  the  early  Church, 
the  subject  of  many  ancient  panegyrics  and  of 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  hymns  of  Pru- 
dentius.  He  was  one  of  the  deacons  of  Rome 
in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  II  (257-258)  and 
as  such  was  especially  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  ttie  orphans  and  widows.  In  the 
persecution  of  Valerian,  being  summoned,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  before  the  prtetor  as  a 
Christian,  and  being  called  on  to  deliver  up  the 
treasures  of  the  Church,  he  mockingly  produced 
the  poor  and  sick  of  his  charge,  declaring  that 
"those  were  his  treasures";  and  on  his  persist- 
ing in  his  refusal  to  sacrifice,  being  condemned 
to  be  roasted  on  a  gridiron,  he  continued 
throughout  his  tortures  to  mock  his  persecutors. 
Many- of  the  details  of  his  martyrdom  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  imagination  of  the  poetical  nar- 
rator; but  the  martyrdom  is  unquestionably 
historical  and  dates  from  the  year  258.  His 
feast  ie  celebrated  on  August  10.  The  ground 
plan  of  the  Escorial  (q.v.)  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  gridiron  in  representation  of  the  in- 
strument of  the  martyr's  death.  It  was  erected 
in  his  honor,  because  on  his  day,  Aug.  10,  1557, 
the  forces  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  won  a  great 
victory  over  the  Frraich  at  Saint-Quentin. 

LAWBENCE,  Stbirqeb  (1697-1775).  An 
English  soldier,  born  at  Hereford.  He  was  ap- 
pointed ensign  at  Gibraltar  in  1727,  later  served 
in  Flanders,  and  in  1748  went  to  India  with 
the  rank  of  major  to  hold  chief  command  of 
the  East  India  Company's  troops.  He  defeated 
the  French  at  Cuddalore  that  same  year,  but 
was  captured  at  Ariancopang  and  was  held  a 
prisoner  until  the  Peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapellc.  In 
1749  he  captured  Devicota  In  Tanjore,  Robert 
Clive  then  serving  under  him  as  lieutenant. 
After  a  stay  in  England  in  1750-52,  Lawrence 
relieved  Trichinopoly  in  1762,  defeated  a  supe- 
rior force  of  French  at  Bahur  in  the  same  year, 
and  again  relieved  Trichinopoly  in  1753.  He 
was  superseded  in  the  chief  command  by  Col. 
John  Adiercron  in  1754,  but  volunteered  to  serve 
with  that  officer  in  1757  in  the  fighting  around 
W'andiwash.  Bblding  the  local  rank  of  briga- 
dier general,  he  commanded  in  various  opera- 
tions in  1757-59,  including  the  defense  of  Fort 
St.  George  during  the  siege  by  the  French  in 
1758.  He  returned  to  England  in  1759  with 
the  rank  of  major  general.  The  East  India 
Company  erected  a  monument  to  him  in  West- 
minster Abbey, 

LAWRENCE,  Sib  Thomas  (1769-1830). 
An  English  portrait  painter.  He  was  born  at 
Bristol,  May  4,  1769.  His  father,  who  hod  been 
educated  for  the  law,  was  an  actor  and  after- 
ward an  innkeeper.  At  the  age  of  10  Lawrence 
portrayed  the  notables  of  Oxford  in  crayon,  and 
when  his  father  removed  to  Bath,  his  son's 
studio,  although  he  was  but  12  years  old,  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  beauty  and  fashion.  In  hia 
seventeenth  year  he  b^an  to  paint  in  oils,  and 
in  1787  he  went  to  London,  exhibiting  a  number 
of  paintings  and  portraits  at  the  Academy,  the 
schools  of  which  he  entered.  His  attractive 
manner  and  appearance  won  his  way  into  high 
society,  and  m  1789  he  had  attained  court 
patronage,  and  in  the  following  year  his  portrait 
of  the  actress  Miss  Farren  ((^untces  of  Derby) 
established  his  reputation.  This  portrait,  now 
in  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  collectwn  (MeUp* 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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politao  MuBeum,  New  York),  was  never  aur- 
paased  by  his  later  works.  In  17D1  George  III 
induced  the  Academy  to  elect  him  an  associate 
against  its  own  rules,  since  he  was  only  21 — 
an  honor  never  sincu  repeated.  In  1702  he 
succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  painter  to 
the  King,  whose  portrait  he  painted  in  the  same 
year.  He  was  in  high  favor  with  George  IV, 
who  knighted  him  in  1815. 

In  1818  he  was  sent  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  por- 
tray the  European  sovereigns  and  nobles  there 
assembled  at  the  congress  for  r^ulating  Euro- 
pean affairs,  including  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince 
Hettemich.  At  Rome  be  was  received  as  a  sec- 
ond  Raphael  and  assigned  apartments  in  the 
Quirinal,  where  he  painted  two  of  his  best  por- 
traits, those  of  Pius  VII  and  Cardinal  Oonsalvi. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  academics  of 
Rome  and  Florence,  and  on  the  evening  of  his 
return  to  England,  in  1820,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1825  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  portray  the  King  and  the 
Dauphin.  He  posBcssed  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions of  drawings  of  the  old  masters  ever  in 
private  hands,  part  of  whicli  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Oxford.  He  died  in  London,  Jan.  7, 
1830. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  most  celebrated  portrait 
painter  of  his  day,  but,  in  the  reaction  against 
former  extravagant  praises,  scant  justice  is 
now  done  him.  He  had  an  unusually  acute  per- 
ception of  tlic  graces  of  society — the  elegant 
airs  of  the  men  and  the  gracious  smiles  of  the 
ladies.  His  execution  was  facile  and  at  best 
wonderfully  free  and  sure,  his  composition  and 
draftsmanship  were  good,  but  his  portraits  often 
lacked  character,  anil  his  color,  though  brilliant, 
was  sometimes  hard  and  glassy.  He  succeeded 
best  in  his  portraits  of  women,  with  whom 
indeed  he  was  more  popular.  His  impression- 
able nature  involved  him  in  many  love  affairs, 
the  roost  interesting  of  which,  his  alternating 
affection  for  the  two  daughters  of  the  celebrated 
actress  Mrs.  Siddona,  is  described  in  the  work 
by  Knapp  cited  below.  His  best  works  are  his 
drawings  in  crayon  and  pencil.  His  few  his- 
torical pieces  were  of  little  value.  Among 
his  most  notable  portraits  are  the  series  of 
the  participants  in  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Cliapelle,  noticed  atiove,  in  Waterloo  Gallery, 
WindHor  Castle.  The  National  Gallery  possesses 
those  of  Angcrstein,  Benjamin  West,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  Miss  Caroline  Fry,  Mrs.  Francis  Robert- 
eon,  J.  P.  Kemble  as  "Hamlet,"  Princess  Lieven, 
Philip  Sanson,  and  "Child  with  a  Kid."  In 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  are  those  of 
Queen  Caroline,  Sir  C.  E.  Carrington,  his  first 
wife  Paulina,  Thomas  Wentworth  and  his  Secre- 
tary, and  "Head  of  a  Lady."  In  the  Wallace 
collection  are  Miss  Maria  Siddons,  portrait  of  a 
Lady,  and  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  In  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  there  are  George 
IV,  Lord  Kldon,  Wllherforve,  Warren  Has- 
tings, and  Thomas  Campbell.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  possesses  four  good  examples, 
Lady  Ellenborough,  Rev.  William  Pennicott, 
Miss  Baring,  and  John  Julius  Angerstein.  I^aw- 
rence  is  well  represented  in  American  private 
collections,  as  those  of  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Walters  Gallery  (Baltimore), 
which  contains  the  Countess  of  Sutherland,  the 
Countess  of  Wilton,  and  Mrs.  Foote.  In  the 
Boston  Art  Museum  are  Lord  and  Lady  Lynd- 
hurst  and  several  others. 


Bibliography.  The  best  monographs  on 
Lawrence  are  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower  (Loudon, 
1900)  and  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  (ib.,  1013). 
Other  works  of  interest  are  Williams,  Life  mid 
Correapondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (Lon- 
don, 1831);  Lewis,  Imitationa  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lajorence'a  Finest  Drawings  (ih.,  1839)  ;  Knapp 
(ed.).  An  Artist's  Love  Story:  Told  in  the  Let- 
ters of  Sir  T.  Laicrence,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  her 
Daughters  {ih.,  1906). 

LAWBENCE,  Snt  William  (1783-1867). 
A  distinguished  English  surgeon,  bom  at  Ciren- 
cester in  Gloucestershire.  He  was  apprenticed 
in  London  in  1800  to  Mr.  Abemethy,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1803.  He  was 
made  surgeon  to  the  hospital  and  was  chosen 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1813.  In  1815 
he  became  one  of  the  professors  of  anatomy  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  in  1828-29 
succeeded  his  teacher,  Abemethy,  as  lecturer  on 
surgery  at  St.  Bartholonww's.  Taking  from 
this  period  onward  an  active  share  in  questions 
of  reform,  Lawrence  made  innumerable  enemies, 
though  his  reputation  as  a  surgeon  and  the  im- 
portance of  his  position  as  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, together  with  his  fame  as  a  valuable 
contributor  to  medical  literature,  continued  to 
bring  him  into  recognition  and  power.  As  ser- 
geant surgeon  to  the  Queen  of  England,  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  a  baronetcy.  Lawrence  died  of 
paralysis  at  Whitehall,  His  writings  are  Tery 
numerous;  the  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant: A  Description  of  the  Arteries  of  the 
Human  Body,  Reduced  into  the  Form  of  Tahlea, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Adolphus  Murray, 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Upsala;  The  Treatment 
of  H emias ;  An  Introduction  to  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  being  the  Introduc- 
tory Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1^19  (1810);  A  Treatise  on  the 
Venereal  Diseases  of  the  Eye  (1830);  A  Trea- 
tiae  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  {1843} ;  A  Trea- 
tiae  on  Rupturea  (1810;  Sth  ed.,  1838);  The 
Hunterian  Oration  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  JSS'f  (1834);  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Zotilogy,  and 
the  A'atural  History  of  Han  (1848). 

LAWHENCE,  Wttxiam  ( 1819-99) .  An 
American  jurist  and  politician,  born  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  Franklin  Col- 
lege in  1838  and  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School 
in  1840.  From  1845  to  1847  he-was  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Logan  County  Gazette  and 
later  edited  the  Western  Law  Journal.  In 
1846-47  he  served  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
State  Legislature,  in  1848-53  was  a  State  Sena- 
tor, and  from  1857  to  1864  was  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  of  the  District 
Court.  He  had  some  military  experience  at 
Cumberland  and  New  Creek,  in  1862,  as  colonel 
of  the  Eighty-fourth  Ohio  Volunteers;  was  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1865-71  and  in  1873-77, 
and  in  1880  became  First  Comptroller  of  the 
United  States  Treasury — a  position  which  ho 
held  until  his  resignation  in  1885.  Among  his 
published  works  are:  The  Treaty  Question 
(1871);  The  Law  of  Religious  Societiea  and 
Church  Corporations  (1873);  The  Organization 
of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  Htates 
(1880);  The  Law  of  Claims  against  the  Gov 
emment  (1875);  Deciaiona  of  the  First  Comp- 
troller in  the  Department  of  the  Treaaury  of  the 
United  Statea  (1881-86).  r^r^r^n]^ 
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LAWBENCE,  William  (1850-  ).  An 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop,  grand- 
eoD  of  Amos  Lawrence  and  son  of  Amos  A. 
Lawrence.  Born  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  he  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1871  and  in  1876  at  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  School,  Cambridge.  In  1876 
he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Lawrence, 
Mass.  He  was  elected  professor  of  homiletics 
and  pastoral  theolog;  in  the  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal School  in  1884,  became  its  dean  in  1888, 
was  a  university  preacher  at  Harvard  from  1888 
to  1891,  and  in  1893  was  elected,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  consecrated.  Bishop  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  succeed  Phillips  Brooks.  He 
wrote  Life  of  Amos  A.  Lawrence  ( 1889 ) ;  Visions 
and  Service  (1896);  Life  of  Roger  Wolcott, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  (1902);  Study  of 
Pkillipa  Brwka  (1903). 

LAWKENCE,  Wnxuu  Beach  (1800-81). 
An  American  jurist  and  political  leader,  bom 
in  New  York  City  and  educated  at  Columbia 
College.  He  studied  law  and  after  two  years' 
residence  In  Europe  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  in  1823.  In  1826-27  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  American  L^ation  in  London  under  Gal- 
latin, served  until  1828  as  charge  d'affaires, 
returned  to  America  In  1882,  and,  having  entered 
into  partnership  with  Hamilton  Fieh,  soon  at- 
tained distinction  in  the  practice  of  law.  He 
lectured  for  a  time  on  political  economy  at 
Columbia  College  and  was  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Erie  Railroad.  He  made  Rhode  Island  his 
permanent  home  in  1860,  became  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  1851,  acted  as  Governor  in  1852, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1853.  He  lectured  on  interna- 
tional law  in  Columbian  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  became  widely  known  for  his 
interpretation  of  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871. 
His  writings  are  marked  by  a  broad  and  liberal 
interpretation  of  international  relations.  Chief 
among  them  are;  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 

(1831)  ;    Institutions    of    the    United  States 

( 1832)  ;  Discourses  on  Political  Economy 
(1834);  Biographical  Memoir  of  Albert  Oal' 
latin  (1843);  The  Law  of  Charitable  Vaee 
i  1846 ) ;  an  annotated  edition  of  Wheaton's 
Elements  of  International  Lata  (1855);  Visita- 
Uon  and  Search  (1858);  Oommentaire  sur  lea 
4Wnents  du  droit  international  (4  vols.,  1868- 
80) ;  The  Treaty  of  Washington  (1871) ;  Bellig- 
erent and  Sovereign  Rights  as  Regards  Neutrals 
during  the  War  of  Secession  { 1873 ) ;  Etudes  sur 
la  jurisdiction  consulaire  et  sur  I'ewtradition 
(1880). 

ZtAWHENCEBUBO.  A  city  and  the  countr 
seat  of  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind.,  22  miles  by  raD 
west  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern, 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  H  6).  It  has 
manufactures  of  coffins,  flour,  buggies,  saws, 
pumps,  furniture,  barrels,  whisky,  beer,  and 
veneers.  There  is  a  public  library  here.  Set- 
tled in  1802,  Lawrenceburg  was  first  incor- 
porated in  1847.  The  present  government  is 
administered  by  a  mayor,  chosen  every  four 
years,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  electric- 
Hght  plant  is  owned  bv  the  municipality.  Pop., 
1900.  4326:   1010,  3930. 

LlWBENCE  COLLEGE.  A  college  affili- 
ated with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and 
located  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  chartered  in  1846 
and  named  the  Lawrence  Institute  of  Wiscon- 


sin, in  honor  of  its  principal  donor,  Hon. 
Amos  A.  Lawrence,  of  Boston.  It  was  opened 
for  students  in  1849,  when  its  present  name 
was  assumed.  In  1914-16  the  facility  numbered 
44,  with  a  student  enrollment  of  639,  compris- 
ing 441  students  in  the  collegiate  department 
and  198  music  students.  The  collc^  confers 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  of  M.A.  It  has  a  li- 
brary of  34,000  volumes.  Its  productive  endow- 
ment in  1914  was  $910,000,  its  income  $89,000, 
the  value  of  its  buildings  $516,000,  and  the 
total  property  imder  its  control  was  estimated 
at  $1,439,200.  The  president  in  1914  was 
Samuel  Plantz,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

LAWBENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL.  See 
Harvard  Univebsity. 

LAWOIENCEVILLE.  A  city  and  the 
county  seat  of  Lawrence  Co.,  HI.,  141  miles 
east  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  and  St.  I^uis  railroads  (Map: 
Illinois,  J  8).  It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  and 
oil  country,  its  chief  industry  being  the  refining 
of  crude  oil.  There  are  municipally  owned 
water  works  and  an  electric-light  plant.  Pop., 
1900,  1300;  1010,  3235. 

LA WBENCEVILLB  SCHOOL.  An  endowed 
preparatory  school  for  boys  at  Lawrenceville, 
N.  J.,  incorporated  in  1882  on  the  John  C.  Green 
Foundation.  The  school  was  founded  in  ISIO. 
There  are  five  forms.  In  the  last  three  years 
electivea  are  allowed.  The  buildings  include  15 
masters'  houses,  an  upper  house  reserved  for 
the  graduating  class,  tiiree  recitation  buildings, 
with  an  auditorium,  a  library  of  over  6000  vol- 
umes, a  hail  for  the  literary  societies  presented  by 
the  alumni  in  1913,  a  chapel,  and  a  gymnasium. 
The  school  property  includes  over  300  acres  of 
ground.  The  school  in  1913-14  had  a  teaching 
force  of  40  and  an  enrollment  of  400  students. 

LAW  BEFOBTS.    See  Report. 

LAWS,  Navigation.   See  Navigation  Laws. 

LAWS,  Sanitary.    See  Sanitary  Laws. 

LAWS,  Sumptuary.   See  Sumptuary  Laws. 

LAWS  AND  USAGES  OF  WAB.  A  code 
of  law  governing  the  conduct  of  civilized  war- 
fare. It  has  special  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners,  noncombatanta,  spies,  traitors, 
private  property,  rights  of  capture,  opening  of 
hostilities,  occupation  and  conquest,  blockades, 
rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals.  Red  Cross, 
e^.  Many  of  l£e  clauses  of  the  code  have  been 
approved  and  agreed  to  by  international  conven- 
tions, while  others  have  become  sanctioned  by 
long  usage  and  the  demands  of  civilization. 
See  War;  Inteknational  Law.  Consult  also 
Rules  of  Land  Warfare  ( Washingtcm,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1014). 

LAW  SCHOOL.  A  school,  or  institution  of 
learning,  wliere  students  are  taught  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  law.  Law  schools  existed  in  Rome 
as  early  aa  the  beginning  of  the  tliird  century, 
and  more  than  one  of  the  mediajval  universities 
rested  their  fame  on  the  excellence  of  their 
legal  instruction  and  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents of  the  law  which  they  drew  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  In  the  modem  world  law  schools, 
as  independent  institutions  or  as  separate 
"schools"  of  a  university,  are  a  purely  American 
development,  legal  instruction  in  England  being 
almost  exclusively  carried  on  in  the  Inns  of 
Court  and,  fn  Scotland  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  by  faculties  of  law  in  the  universities. 
In  the  United  States  law  schools  have  usually 
originated  as  independent  institutions,  getter- 
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ally  under  the  control  and  governed  by  the 
idwB  of  the  legal  profesaion;  but  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  bring  them  under  the  in- 
fluence and  control  of  the  universities.  As  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  America  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  systematic  instruction  of  a  law 
tehoot,  but  upon  ability  to  pass  a  State  or  judi- 
cial examination,  the  requisite  preparation  for 
the  bar  has  usually  been  gained  through  an 
apprenticeship  in  a  lawyer's  office  or  by  private 
study.  Of  late  years,  however,  students  of  the 
law  have  flocked  in  increasing  numbers  to  the 
law  schools,  and  these  have  ccmsequently  greatly 
increased  in  number,  size,  and  importance.  See 
Legal  Education. 

LAWS  OP  OL£bON.   See  OlAhon,  Laws  of. 

LAWS  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES.  See 
Twelve  Tables,  Law  of  the. 

LAWSON,  Andkew  Cowpeb  (1861-  ). 
An  American  seiamologist.  He  was  Itorn  at 
Anstruther,  Scotland,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  In  1883,  and  received  the 
degree  of  PhD.  from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1888. 
A  geologist  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada 
from  1882  to  1890,  and  thereafter  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  at  the  University  of 
California,  he  attended  geological  congresses  at 
London  (1888),  St.  Petersburg  (1897),  and 
Toronto  ( 1913) ,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Earthquake  Investigating  Commission  in  1906, 
and  was  president  of  the  Seismologieal  Society 
of  America  in  1909-10. 

LAWSON,  Cecil  Gobooit  (1851-82).  An 
English  landscape  painter,  born  at  Wellington, 
Shropshire.  He  studied  under  his  father  ( a 
portrait  painter)  and  his  brother  Wilfrid  and 
first  won  recognition  in  1878  with  "The  Minis- 
ter's Garden"  (Manchester  Gallery).  His  poor 
health  and  early  death  alone  prevented  him  from 
becoming  one  of  the  greatest  English  landscape 
painters.  Paintings  like  "The  August  Moon" 
(Tate  Gallery),  "The  Hop  Gardens  of  England," 
"In  the  Valley,  a  Pastoral,"  "The  Storm  Cloud," 
and  "In  the  Wharfdale,  Yorkshire"  (South' 
Kensington  Museum),  a  water  color,  reveal  a 
frank  mdependence,  exceptional  understanding 
of  light  and  color,  and  poetic  imagination. 
Lawson  also  designed  book  illustrations.  Con- 
sult E.  W.  GoBse,  Cecil  Lawaon :  A  Memoir 
(London,  1883),  and  Owen,  "In  Memoriam, 
Cecil  Gordon  Lawson,"  in  Magtudne  of  Art  (ib., 
1804). 

LAWSON,  Ebnest  (1873-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican landscape  painter.  He  was  bom  in  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  and  studied  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  in  New  York  City  at  the  Art  Students' 
League  under  Twachtraan  and  James  Alden 
Weir.  After  spending  two  years  in  France  he 
returned  to  America  in  1904.  His  art  is  im- 
pressionistic in  the  best  sense;  for  he  possesses 
a  direct  vision,  a  personal  sense  of  nature,  and 
a  power  of  rendering  light  and  atmosphere 
which  enable  him  to  invest  the  sombre  confusion 
of  great  cities  and  the  most  commonplace  por- 
tions of  the  American  countryside  with  poetry 
and  charm.  Lawson  was  awarded  the  Sesnan 
prize  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  in  1907, 
and  the  first  Hallgarten  prize  at  the  National 
Academy  in  1908  for  "Ice  on  the  Hudson," 
which  caused  his  election  as  associate  of  tlie 
Academv.  Among  his  best  paintings  are  "Near 
High  Bridge,"  "A  Breezy  Day,"  "Early  Sum- 
mer," "The  Abandoned  Farm"  (National  Gal- 
lery, Washington),  "Excavations,"  "Harlem 
Flats,"  "Road  down  the  Palisades"  (1911), 


"Harlem  River"  (1911).  "Hillside  at  Inwood** 
(1912),  "Evening,  Palisades"  (1913). 

LAWSON,  John  (1-1712).  An  American 
Colonial  oflScial  and  writer.  He  made  the  trip 
on  horseback  from  Charleston  to  the  aettlemenl^ 
on  the  Neuse  in  the  Northern  Colony.  On  the 
way  he  kept  a  journal  describing  minutely  the 
country,  the  settlers,  the  Indians,  animals,  and 
plants.  Soon  he  was  made  surveyor-general  of 
the  Colony  and  explored  much  territory  before 
unknown.  He  published  A  New  Voyage  to 
Carolina,  Containing  the  Exact  Deteription  and 
Natural  History  of  that  Country,  together  ipith 
the  Present  State  Thereof;  and  a  Journal  of  a 
Thousand  Miles  Travel'd  thro'  Several  Nations 
of  Indians,  Giving  a  Particular  Account  of  their 
Customs,  Manners,  dc.  (London,  1709) .  His 
activity  aroused  the  anger  of  the  Indians,  who 
saw  the  resulting  encroachment  on  their  terri- 
tory. Id  1711,  in  company  with  Baron  de 
Graffenried  (q.v.),  the  head  of  the  settlement 
of  German  Palatines  and  Swiss  on  the  lower 
Neuse,  he  made  a  trip  up  the  river  and  was 
captured  by  the  Tuscaroras.  After  a  time  De 
Graffenried  was  freed,  but  Lawson,  who  had 
quarreled  with  a  petty  chief,  was  executed. 

LAWSON,  Thohab  William  (1857-1926). 
An  American  banker  and  speculator,  born  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cambridge.  Beginning  business  as  a 
banker  and  broker  in  Boston  in  1870,  he  soon 
became  prominent  upon  the  stock  exchanges  of 
the  country  as  a  daring  speculator,  especially 
in  copper  properties.  Eventually  he  became 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Lawson,  Arnold  & 
Co.  ( members  of  the  Boston  and  New  York 
Stock  Exchanges),  and  president  of  the  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  Company,  the  Trinity  Copper  Com- 
pany, the  First  National  Copper  Company,  and 
(1007)  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company  of  Dela- 
ware. Under  the  title  of  "Frenzied  Finance" 
he  wrote  for  Everybody's  Magazine  in  1904-05  a 
series  of  widely  read  articles  purporting  to 
expose  the  iniquities  of  stock,  copper,  and  oil 
speculation.  A  man  of  great  wealth  himself, 
lAwson  created  a  sensation  in  financial  circles, 
and  throughout  the  country  in  general,  by  his 
attacks  on  the  "system."  In  1901  he  built  a 
yacht  to  defend  the  America's  Cup,  but  was 
excluded  from  competing  by  racing  officials. 
His  publications  include:  The  Krank  (1887); 
History  of  the  Republican  Party  (1888) ;  Secrets 
of  Success  ( 1888 )  ;  Collection  of  Poems  and 
Short  Stories  (1888)  ;  Laicson's  History  of  the 
America's  Cup  (1902);  Frenzied  Finance 
(1905);  Friday  the  Thirteenth  (1907);  The 
Remedy  (1912);  High  Cost  of  Living  (1913). 

LAWSON,  Victob  Feemont  ( 1 8r.0-l  925 ) .  An 
American  newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  born 
in  Chicago.  He  was  early  a  printer.  The  Chi- 
cago Daily  ^ews,  which  he  bought  in  1876,  was 
made  a  success  by  Lawson  in  partnership  with 
Melville  E.  Stone  *(q.v.) ;  in  1888  he  became  sole 
proprietor.  The  morning  edition  of  the  paper, 
started  in  1881,  subsequently  became  known  as 
the  Chicago  Record.  It  was  merged  with  the 
Times-Herald  under  the  name  of  the  Record' 
Herald  in  1901  and  with  the  Inter-Ocean  under 
the  name  of  the  Chicago  EeralA  in  1014.  Law- 
son  was  especially  active  in  the  support  of  the 
movement  for  a  United  States  Postal  Savings 
Bank,  and  by  means  of  his  Daily  News  Fresh 
Air  Fund  lie  maintained  the  Lincoln  Park 
Sanitarium.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of 
the  Associated  Press.  t 
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IiAWSON,  Sib  Wilfrid,  second  Babonbt 
(1820-1006).  An  EngliBh  legislator  and  tem- 
perance advocate.  The  son  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son,  he  was  born  near  Carlisle  and  early  came 
into  prominence  in  connection  with  his  labors 
in  the  cause  of  total  abstinence.  In  1869  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  Carlisle,  and  in  1864, 
having  identified  himself  with  the  radical  wing 
of  the  Liberal  party,  he  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  bill  providing  for  permissive  or 
local  option  closing  of  saloons.  In  consequence 
of  this  measure,  which  failed  to  pass,  he  tost 
his  seat  in  Parliament  in  the  following  year. 
On  his  father's  death,  in  1867,  he  succeeded  to 
the  family  title  and  estates,  and  in  1808,  as  a 
follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  especially  as  a 
supporter  of  Irish  disestablishment,  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  for  Carlisle.  He  repre- 
sented that  city  until  1885,  in  the  meantime 
having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  hia  Local 
Option  Bill,  which  he  had  pcrsistentlj^  advo- 
cated, pass  by  a  majority  of  26  votes  in  1880, 
a  success  repeated  in  1881  and  1883.  He  was 
defeated  by  10  votes  in  1885,  but  in  1886  he 
was  elected  by  a  lai^e  majority  to  represent 
the  Cockermouth  Division  of  Cumberland  in 
Parliament  as  a  Gladstoman  Liberal.  He  was 
again  returned  in  1892  and  in  1895,  but  in 
1000  lost  hia  seat  by  109  votes.  In  1903  and 
1906  he  was  returned  for  Camborne  Division, 
Wales.  During  his  long  public  life  Lawson 
was  associated  with  many  reform  measures 
having  to  do  with  women's  rights,  Sunday  cloe- 
ing,  the  opium  traffic,  and  the  abolition  of 
Church  rates.  An  entiiusiaatic  sportsman,  he 
was  long  master  of  the  Cumberland  foxhounds. 
With  F.  C.  Gould  he  published  Carioona  w 
Rhyme  and  Line  (1905). 

LAWSO'NIA.    See  Henna. 

LAWS  ILELATING  TO  SEAMEN.  See 
Se<s.mkn,  Laws  Relatixo  to. 

LAW  TEBKS.  In  England  and  Ireland, 
those  periods  of  the  year  during  which  the  law 
courts  sit  in  banc,  or  in  fidl  court,  to  dispose 
of  business.  These  are  of  ancient  origin  and 
are  how  fixed  by  statute  as  follows:  Hilary 
term  begins  January  II,  ends  January  31 ; 
Easter  terii)  begins  April  15,  ends  May  8;  Trin- 
ity term  begins  May  22,  ends  June  12;  Michael- 
mas term  begins  November  2,  ends  November 
25.  In  a  few  instances  the  ordinary  terms  of 
court  were  so  designated  in  the  American  Colo- 
nies, but  the  practice  never  became  general  apd 
did  not  survive  the  Revolution. 

LAWTON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Comanche  Co.,  Okla.,  about  90  miles  southwest 
of  Oklahoma  City,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  railroads  (Map:  Oklahoma,  C  4).  It 
contains  Fort  Sill,  a  United  States  military 
post,  the  Fort  Sill  Indian  School,  the  Wichita 
National  Forest  and  Game  Preserve,  and  Medi- 
cine Park,  a  summer  resort.  Farming,  cotton 
raising,  and  the  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil 
constitute  the  chief  industries,  an  extensive 
irrigation  projait  being  carried  on  in  the  vicin- 
ity by  the  government.  Lawton  owns  its  water 
works.    Pop.,  1900,  5502;  1910,  7788. 

ItAWTON,  HcNBY  Wabjs  (1843-99).  An 
American  soldier,  born  at  Manhattan,  now  a 
part  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Unicm  army  during  the  Civil  War, 
rising  from  the  rank  of  sergeant  to  that  of 
hrevA  colonel  of  volunteers  (1865).  On  the 
recommendations   of   Generals   Sherman  and 


Sheridan  he  was  commissioned  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Forty-first  Infantry  in  1866. 
Thereafter  he  saw  much  active  service  in  fight- 
ing Indians,  e^^ially  in  Ariisona,  and  became 
lieutenant  colonel  in  1889.  In  June,  1898,  he 
accompanied  the  American  army  which  invaded 
Cuba;  the  Second  Division  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  of  which  he  was  in  command,  took  El 
Caney.  His  efficiency  in  this  position  won  for 
him  promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
r^ular  army  and  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers. After  the  fall  of  Santiago  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  district  and  made 
major  general.  In  December,  1898,  General  Lew- 
ton,  ordered  to  the  Philippines  as  second  in  com- 
mand to  General  Otis,  took  command  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps.  In 
the  Islands  he  was  almost  constantly  in  active 
service  until  the  time  of  his  death,  Dec.  19,  1899, 
when  he  was  killed  in  an  attack  upon  intrenched 
Filipinos  at  San  Mateo,  Luzon.  He  had  gained 
a  reputation  for  great  courage  and  skill. 

LAWTON,  WnxiAU  CRAnsTon  (1853-  ). 
An  American  author  and  educator,  bom  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1873;  studied  at  Berlin  in  1882-83,  the  year 
before  having  been  a  member  of  the  Ahsos  ex- 
pedition; from  1895  to  1907  was  professor  of 
Greek  language  and  literature  in  Adclplii  Col- 
lege, Brooklj'D;  and  then  for  four  years  was 
owner  and  principal  of  the  School  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna at  Scranton,  Pa.  Thereafter  he  was 
engaged  in  literary  work  and  lecturing.  His 
Writings  include:  Three  Dramas  of  Euripidea 
(1880);  Art  and  Uumanity  in  Homer  (1896); 
'New  England  Poets  (1898);  Successors  of 
Homer  (1898);  a  volume  of  poema,  Fotia  Dis- 

fieraa  (1895)  ;  histories  of  Greek  and  Latin 
iterature  (1903);  Ideals  in  Greek  Literature 
(1905).  He  was  classical  editor  of,  and  the 
leading  classical  contributor  to,  Warner's 
Library  of  the  World's  Beat  Literature. 

LAWTEB.  A  generic  term  applicable  to  all 
persons  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
law  and  who  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
advising  clients  and  of  representing  them  in 
legal  proceedings.  In  primitive  society  the  law- 
yer, who  may  also  be  the  lawgiver  or  lawfinder, 
is  usually  the  priest,  the  repository  of  lioth  the 
divine  and  the  customary  law.  In  all  Bta^"^  of 
human  society  he  has  exercised  an  important 
and  usually  a  dettarmining  influence  on  legal 
development.  As  human  society  grows  in  com- 
plexity and  the  law  regulating  social  relations 
more  extensive  and  complicated,  the  expert, 
learned  in  the  law,  becomes  a  more  and  more 
important  instrunientality  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Tlie  terra  lawyer  includes  advo- 
cate, attorney,  counselor,  barrister,  proctor, 
solicitor  (ijq.v,),  and  even  the  judicial  officers 
who  collectively  make  up  the  bench  and  bar. 

At  Rome  Uie  era  of  civil  lawyers  begins 
about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ  with 
Coruncanius,  the  flrst  plebeian  pontifex  ma^- 
mu8.  From  his  time  pradenies,  persons  learned 
in  the  law  of  the  state,  were  a  recognized  class, 
acting  as  professional  counsel  and  public  exposi- 
tors of  legal  principles.  In  some  respects  their 
work  and  influence  differed  widely  from  those  of 
the  modern  lawyer.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
called  on  by  the  magistrates  for  opinions  in  liti- 
gated cases.  Oftentimes  these  magistrates,  such 
as  prKtors  and  curule  sedilcs,  had  no  legal  learn- 
ing and  hence  were  forced  to  seek  advice  from 
others.    But  it  was  also  custonury  for  tiioan 
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who  had  enjoyed  a  legal  training  and  experienoe 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  other  prudente*. 
In  this  way  it  happened  that  the  Roman  lawyer 
exercised  an  influence  over  judicial  decigions 
which  has  never  belonged  to  the  English  or 
American  bar.   See  Civil  Law;  Jubisconsult. 

The  first  official  recogniticm  of  lawyers  as  a 
professional  class  in  England  appears  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I,  when  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster 1  declares  the  penalty  for  certain  mis- 
conduct by  "serjeant^ounters."  Its  evolution 
had  undoid}tedly  been  slow,  but  the  statute 
just  referred  to  is  evidence  tiiat  "serjeant-advo- 
eates"  bad  gained  a  foothold  in  English  courts 
prior  to  1275.  Apparently  the  King  was  the 
first  to  employ  professional  counsel,  for  their 
earliest  title  is  Serjeants  or  servants  of  the 
King.  Having  asserted  this  privilege  for  him- 
self, he  conceded  it  to  others.  For  a  time  pri- 
vate litigants  are  forced  to  obtain  a  special 
license  from  the  J^ing  as  a  condition  of  eim>Ioy- 
ing  counsel  to  appear  for  them  in  court.  Later 
the  King  licenses  the  counsel,  and  litigants  are 
free  to  employ  any  of  such  favored  practitioners 
of  the  law.  The  bar  now  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  judicial  system,  having  rights,  du- 
ties, and  functions  as  distinct  and  almost  as 
important  as  those  of  the  bench.  From  this 
time  on,  the  opinloD  of  the  Iwal  profession  "is 
among  the  moat  powerful  of  the  forces  that 
shape  the  law." 

According  to  the  census  of  1910,  the  profes- 
sional lawyers  including  judges  and  justices  of 
the  United  States  numbered  114,704,  thus  con- 
stituting one  in  every  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  of  the  male  populatimi.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Presidents  have  been  lawyers.  A  like  pro- 
portion has  obtained  among  United  States 
Senators,  while  more  than  half  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  as  well  as  of  State  legis- 
lators, have  been  members  of  the  legal  profee- 
rion.  Consult:  James  Muirhead,  Bittorical 
Introduction  to  the  Private  haw  of  Rome  (2d 
ed.,  London,  1899) ;  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
Bittory  of  English  Law  before  the  Time  of 
Edward  I  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1903); 
Sir  H.  J.  Maine,  Ancient  Laio:  Ite  Oonnectton 
rmth  the  Early  History  of  Society  and  its  Rela- 
tion to  Modemjdeas  <4Ui  Amo-ican  ed.  from 
10th  London  ed.,  New  York,  1906);  Charles 
Warren,  History  of  the  Americtm  Bar,  Colonial 
and  Federal,  to  the  Tear  1860  (Boston,  1911) ; 
J.  A.  Willard,  Half  a  Century  toith  Judges  and 
Lawyers  (ib.,  1895). 

LAW  YEB.  A  local  name  in  the  middle  parts 
of  the  United  States  for  (1)  the  bowfin  (q.v.) 
and  (2)  the  gray  snapper  (Neomenis).  The 
hurhot  is  sometimes  called  lake  lawyer. 

LAX'ATIVE  (from  Lat.  tamatiinu,  loosen* 
ing,  from  locore,  to  loosen,  from  lamte,  loose). 
A  medicine  which  simply  unloads  the  bowels 
and  is  not  able  to  cause  active  purgation,  even 
if  given  in  large  doses.  Purgatives  are  stronger, 
purging  actively,  while  not  capable  of  acting  as 
poisons,  even  when  used  in  large  amount.  There 
are  two  qualities  by  virtue  of  which  food  is 
laxative.  The  principal  one  ia  bulk.  All  ali- 
ment which  contains  a  large  amount  of  innu- 
tritious  material  aiTords  a  large  residuum.  It 
therefore  distends  the  Intestines  and  stimulates 
the  onward  propulBion  of  the  intestinal  con- 
tents. Articles  of  diet  which  are  very  largely 
assimilable  and  afford  but  little  residuum  are 
constipating.  Flesh-eating  camivora  are  habitu- 
ally constipated,  while  herbivora  are  the  oppo- 


site. While  cradced  wheat  Is  a  laxative,  fine 
wheat  flour,  from  which  the  wheat  husk,  con- 
stituting bran,  has  been  removed,  favors  costive- 
ness.  Unbolted  flour,  Indian  meal,  and  oatmeal 
are  laxative.  Molaaaea,  brown  su^r,  ripe  fruits, 
especially  those  of  the  citrus  family,  as  well  as 
prunes,  figs,  tamarinds,  etc.,  are  among  the 
substances  having  decided  laxative  qualities. 
Cassia  fistula,  manna,  magnesia,  and  sulphur 
are  the  drugs  usually  included  under  the  sub- 
division laxatives  of  the  cathartic  group. 
Many  of  the  older  laxatives  are  now  being  aban- 
doned, especially  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
constipation,  and  several  newer  remedies  sub- 
stituted. Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
phenolphthalein,  a  mild,  nongriping  laxative 
in  small  doses.  It  is  often  incorporated  in 
agar  agar  (q.v.),  also  a  laxative,  which  acts 
mainly  by  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  intestinal 
contents  and  so  stimulating  pcristalsia  An- 
other laxative,  which  acts  in  a  purely  mechani- 
cal manner,  is  liquid  paraflln,  known  also  as 
litjuid  vaseline,  liquid  albolene  (q.v.),  Russinn 
mineral  oil,  and  under  many  proprietary  names. 
Liquid  paraffin  has  come  into  extensive  uoe 
since  it  was  first  advocated,  by  Sir  Arbutlinot 
Lane,  for  chronic  intestinal  staeis  with  auto- 
intoxication. The  substance  passes  unchanged 
throiqi;h  the  alimmtary  canal  and  merely  softens 
and  increases  the  bulk  of  ita  contents.  It  is 
also  thought  to  have  a  slight  inhibitory  effect 
on  some  varieties  of  intestinal  bacteria,  but 
this  has  not  been  demonstrated.  Laxatives 
which  stimulate  the  bile  production  or  supple- 
ment ita  deficiency  are  sodium  glycocholatc  and 
sodium  taurocholate.  These  are  given  largely 
in  place  of  the  older  preparations  of  ox  gall. 
Thn^  hold  lecithin  and  cholesterin  in  solution 
in  the  bile,  help  to  carry  fats  and  soaps  into 
the  villi  of  the  intestine,  and  are  then  absorbed 
in  the  capillaries  and  return  to  the  liver  by  way 
of  the  portal  vein.    See  Cathartic;  Puhoativb, 

LAXENBTTBG,  Uk^sen-burK.  A  village  of 
Lower  Austria,  9  miles  south  of  Vienna,  on  the 
Schwechat  River.  Pop.,  abont  1000.  It  is 
noted  for  its  handsome  Imperial  park  and  gar- 
dens, in  which  are  the  old  castle  (founded  in 
1377),  the  new  castle  (begun  in  1600),  and  the 
Francensburg  in  a  mediieval  style  of  architec- 
ture, built  on  an  islet  in  the  lake,  between  1790 
and  18.16,  and  containing  fine  art  collections. 

LAT,  BENJAMin  (I681-I759).  A  British- 
American  philanthrnpiBt  and  one  of  the  earliest 
opponents  of  slavery,  born  of  Quaker  parentage 
at  Colchester,  England.  At  the  age  of  IS  he 
became  a  sailor,  but  subsequently,  after  his 
marriage  in  1710,  lived  for  a  time  at  Olchester. 
In  1718  he  settled  as  a  merchant  in  the  island 
of  BarbadoB,  where  he  soon  became  convinced 
of  the  great  iniquity  of  slavery.  His  agitation 
against  the  system  rendered  him  so  unpopular 
that  he  left  the  island  in  1734  and  went  to 
Philadelphia.  There  he  continued  to  oppose 
slavery  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  give  expres- 
sion, often  by  extravagant  methods,  to  his  ab- 
horrence of  it  Failing  to  get  a  sympathetic 
hearing  in  Philaddphia,  he  left  that  city  in 
anger  and  disgust  and  for  several  years  lived  in 
a  forest  cave,  subsisting  on  Tcgetables.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  tracts,  one  of  which.  All 
Slave-Keepers,  that  Keep  the  Tnnorent  in  Bond- 
age, Apostates  (1737),  was  published  by  Benja- 
min Franklin.  Lay  lived  to  gee  a  prrat  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Friends  towards  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  it  was  partite  owing  to 
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his  efforts  that  the  Bociety  ultimately  resolved 
to  disown  all  members  who  persisted  m  holding 
slaves.  Lay  was  also  a  reformer  along  other 
lines.  In  1737  he  proposed  humane  improve- 
ments in  the  cruel  criminal  code  of  the  time,  and 
he  opposed  also  the  use  of  tobacco,  tea,  and 
animal  food.  He  died  at  Abiiurton,  Pa.,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Friends'  burial  ground. 
Memoirs  of  him  were  published  by  Vaux  and 
Francis.  Consult  also  Bowden,  The  History  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  America  ( London, 
1850),  and  Turner,  The  Quakers  (ib.,  1889). 

LAY,  Henby  Champlin  (1823-85).  An 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.  He  was 
born  at  Richmond,  Va.,  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  1842,  and  Bubseqnently 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria.  Or- 
dained deacon  in  1846,  he  was  minister  at  the 
churcli  of  the  Nativity,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  from 
1847  to  1858,  was  consecrated  Missionary 
Bishop  of  the  Southwest  in  1869,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Easton  (Md.)  in 
1869.  He  wrote  Studies  in  the  Church  (1872) 
and  The  Church  and  the  Nation  (1886). 

IiATf  John  Louis  (1832-00).  An  American 
inventor,  born  in  Buffalo,  K.  T.  He  secured  an 
appointment  as  second  assistant  engineer  in  the 
navy  in  July,  1862,  and  in  1864  invented  the 
torpedo  with  which  Lieutenant  Cushing  (q.v.) 
destroyed  the  Confederate  ram  AlbetnarU. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  by  the  Con- 
federate  forces  he  was  employed  in  clearing  the 
James  River  of  obstructions  which  impeded  the 
advance  of  Admiral  Porter's  fleet.  On  the  close 
of  the  war  he  resigned  from  the  service  and 
went  to  South  America,  where  the  government 
of  Pern  engaged  him  to  mine  the  harbor  of 
Callao  as  a  defense  against  an  expected  attack 
W  the  Spanish  fleet.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1867  and  soon  after  perfected  the  Lay 
dirigible  submarine  torpedo,  which  he  sold  to 
the  United  States  government. 

LATA,  li'yi',  Jean  Louis  (1761-1833).  A 
French  dramatist,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  at 
first  influenced  by  revolutionary  ideas,  but  be- 
came disgusted  at  the  Jacobin  snccess.  In 
1793  he  wrote  L'Ami  des  lois.  This  was  cen- 
sured by  the  commune  and  the  author  Im- 
prisoned. Freed  shortly  afterward,  he  accom- 
panied the  Duke  of  Larochefoucauld  to  Saxony. 
Upon  returning  to  France  he  taught  in  several 
colleges  and  then  became  connected  with  the 
Faculty  of  Letters  in  Paris.  In  1816  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  Acadony.  Laya  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  great  writer.  His  claim  to 
remembrance  rests  mostly  upon  the  example  of 
■civic  courage  he  presented  in  writing  L'Ami 
dea  lois.  He  published  also  Tv'ouveau  yarcisse 
( 1786 ) ,  in  collaboration  with  Lyonn£ ;  Lea 
dangers  de  I'opinion  (1790) ;  Jean  Galas  (1791) ; 
Les  deux  Stuarts  (1797);  Falkland  (.1798); 
Vne  journ^e  du  jeune  NSron  (1799) ;  and 
letters. 

ULTAJCON,  l&'yA-mon  (fl.l200).  The  author 
of  the  Brut,  a  metrical  chronicle  of  Britain. 
AH  that  is  known  of  him  is  told  in  the  opening 
lines  of  his  poem.  He  was  a  priest  dwelling  at 
Emley  on  the  Severn  (Ariey  Regis  in  North 
Worcestershire),  It  came  to  his  mind,  he  says, 
to  relate  the  noble  deeds  of  the  English;  and  to 
this  end  he  traveled  about  to  procure  noble 
books.  The  book  he  made  most  use  of  was  the 
Roman  de  Brut  (1155),  by  an  Anglo-Norman 
poet  named  Wace.  Waco's  poem  in  turn  was 
derived  laigely  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmoutii'B 


History  of  the  British  Kings,  written  in  Latin 
prose  (about  1139).  But  in  his  wanderii^ 
Layamon  gathered  other  traditions  which  he 
turned  to  good  account.  His  poem  derives  its 
name  from  Brut,  or  Brutus,  a  great-grandson  of 
.^eas.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  many  of  the 
Trojans,  it  was  believed,  were  taken  to  Greece, 
where  their  descendants  were  living  as  slaves. 
They  are  freed  by  Brut  and  conducted  to  Albion. 
Prom  this  point  Layamon  relates  the  liistory  of 
Britain  down  to  the  death  of  Cadwalader,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  was  the  last  of  the  Celtic 
kings.  He  mentions  Cymbeline  and  tells  the 
story  of  Lear  and  hie  unkind  daughters,  and 
a  large  section  of  hia  poem  is  devoted  to  the 
deeds  of  Arthur.  The  .Brut  is  of  great  philo- 
logical interest.  It  exists  in  two  manuscripts 
which  are  assigned  respectively  to  about  1200 
and  1860.  The  older  and  better  manuscript 
contains  32,243  short  lines.  The  verse  is  at 
times  alliterative,  as  in  Old  Bnglish  or  Anglo- 
Saxon;  and  again  assonance  or  rhyme  is  em- 

Eloyed  in  imitation  of  the  French.  There  occur, 
owever,  not  more  than  100  words  of  Fr«ich 
origin — a  fact  to  which  attention  has  often  been 
called  to  show  that  in  Layamon's  time  the 
French  and  English  tongues  had  hardly  b^n 
to  intermingle.  The  two  manuscripts  were  edi- 
ted with  translation  by  Frederick  Madden  for 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (3  vols.,  London, 
1847).  Consult  also  Ten  Brink,  Early  English 
Literature,  vol.  i  (trans..  New  York,  1883), 
and  the  Brut,  part  i  (ed.  by  F.  Brie,  Oxford, 
1906).    See  Geoffbet  of  Monmouth. 

I«AT'ABI>,  Seb  Austen  Henby  (1817-94). 
An  English  traveler,  areliBolt^st,  and  diplo- 
matist. He  was  bom  in  Paris  of  Gngli^  parents 
and  spent  several  years  of  his  youth  with  hia 
father  at  Florence  in  Italy.  He  began  the  study 
of  law,  but  before  flnishing  set  out  on  a  course 
of  Eastern  travel,  visited  several  districts  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  acquired  a  love  for  Oriental 
studies,  which  he  never  lost.  In  1842  be  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Mosul,  where  the  French  Con- 
sul, P.  Botta  (q.v.),  was  conducting  excavations 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  Layard, 
several  years  before  Botta,  had  recognized  the 
importance  of  these  ruins  and  formed  the  deter- 
mination to  continue  the  examination  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  In  1845  he  was  able  to 
begin  his  excavations,  being  liberally  assisted 
by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  then  British 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  In  1848  he  re- 
ceived a  generous  subvention  to  carry  on  the 
work  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Museum. 
His  excavatima  were  successful  to  a  remarkable 
d^ree.  He  sent  to  the  Btitish  Museum  a  mass 
of  sculptures  and  inscriptions  and  discovered 
among  other  remains  the  library  of  King  Asar- 
banipal.  (See  Assybia.)  The  resiilts  of  his 
labors  were  embodied  in  his  works,  Nineveh  and 
its  Remains  (1848)  and  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
(18S3).  In  1862  Layard  became  member  of 
Parliament  for'  Aylesbury  and  was  for  a  short 
time  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs under  Lord  John  Russell.  In  1853-56  ha 
served  as  lord  rector  of  Aberdeen  University. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from 
Southwark.  From  1861  to  1866  he  was  again 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
was  appointed  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works 
and  Privy  Councilor  in  1868  and  in  1869  went 
as  British  Ambassador  to  Spain.  In  1877  he 
was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  remained  until  1880.   He  was  honored 
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with  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1878  and  in  1880 
became  a  foreign  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  He  died  in  London,  July  5,  1884.  Be- 
Bides  the  Tvorks  mentioned  above,  Layard  pub- 
lished: Monuments  of  Nineveh  (Ist  aeries,  100 
plates,  1849;  2d  series,  71  plates,  1853);  In- 
scriptiotu  in  the  Cuneiform  Character  from  the 
Assyrian  Monuments  (88  plates,  1851);  Early 
Adventures  in  Persia,  ffwiano,  and  BahyUmia 
<2  vols..  1887;  2d  ed.,  abridged,  1  ToL.  1894); 
and  several  works  on  art.  Consult  the  AuiO' 
biography,  edited  by  W.  N.  Bruce  (2  Tola.,  New 
York,  1903).   See  Asstbia;  NuncVKH. 

LAYBACH^  U'b&G.  A  (dfy  of  Austria.  See 
Laibach. 

LAT'OOCK,  Thomas  (1812-76).  An  English 
physician.  He  was  bom  in  Wetherby,  York- 
shire; was  educated  at  University  CoUege,  Lon- 
don; studied  for  the  medical  profession  m  Paris 
and  in  GtJttitm^.  He  became  known  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  brain  and  nervous  disorders  by  a 
number  of  learned  treatises  and  contributions  to 
the  leading  medical  Bocieties  and  journals,  and 
in  1855  succeeded  Dr.  Alison  as  professor  of  the 
practice  of  physic  and  clinical  medicine  in  Edin- 
burgh University.  In  1861  ke  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  and 
in  1869  was  appointed  plwsician  in  ordinary  to 
the  Queen  in  Scotland.  Of  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, the  more  important  are:  A  Treatise  on 
the  Vervous  Diseases  of  Women,  Comprising  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment 
of  Spinal  and  Hysteri&il  Disorders  (1840); 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Medical  Observation 
and  Research  (1856) ;  The  Social  and  Political 
Relations  of  Drunkenness  (1856);  Mind  and 
Brain,  or  the  Correlations  of  Consciousness  and 
Organisation  with  their  Applications  to  Phi- 
losophy, Physiology,  Mental  Pathology,  and  the 
Pmetice  of  Medicine  (2  vols.,  1859).  In  the 
last,  his  most  important  work,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  unconscious  action  of  the  brain 
and  the  theory  of  evolutionary  development  of 
nerve  centres  were  Urst  promulgated.  He  also 
translated  and  edited  Unger's  Principles  of 
Physiology  (1861)  and  Prochaska's  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  Bystem 
(1851). 

IiAT  DAYS.  In  maritime  law,  the  number 
of  days  granted  in  the  charter  party  to  the 
charterer  or  freighter  of  a  vessel  within  which 
to  load  or  unload.  Within  the  lay  days  no 
charge  for  wharfage  is  made,  but  after  their 
expiration  a  sum,  usually  stated  in  the  charter 
party,  is  charged  and  called  demurrage.  Lay 
days  begin  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
the  usual  place  for  discharging  cargo.  Sundays 
are  conntM  in  reckoning  lay  days,  unless  other- 
wise provided  in  the  charter  party.  See  Demdb- 
BAOE;  Maritime  Law. 

IiAYEBlNCi,  Abcuatior.  An  artificial 
method  of  plant  reproduction  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  stolon  in  nature.  A  layer  is  an 
unsevered  branch  or  stem  surrounded  by  a 
medium  such  as  soil  or  moss  in  which  it  may 
strike  root.  The  branch  may  be  bent  down  and 
a  porti<m  of  it  buried  in  the  soil,  or  the  branch 
may  be  mounded  with  soil.  Qeneralty  a  wound 
is  made  to  hasten  the  process  of  rooting,  hut 
with  most  plants  this  is  not  essential.  Some 
plants  require  only  a  few  days,  others  even 
two  years.  Layering  is  a  favorite  method  of 
multiplying  woody  plants,  such  as  quince  and 
gooseberry,  which  do  not  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  cuttings. 


IiATINO  on  OF  HAKSS.   See  HAHn,  Ih- 

POSmOK  OF. 

LATNBZ,  Il'nith,  or  LAINEZ,  Dieoo  { 1512- 
65).  Second  genera]  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits. 
He  was  born  at  Almazan,  Castile,  in  1512,  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Alcalfi,  visited  Paris 
in  1633,  and  became  an  ardent  follower  of 
Iioyola.  He  accompanied  the  latter  to  Rome, 
where  Pope  Paul  III  appointed  him  a  professor 
in  the  College  of  the  Sapienza  (1537).  Loyola 
died  in  1556,  and  Laynez  was  elected  general 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1558.  Offered  a 
cardinal's  hat,  he  refused  it,  preferring  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  tne  new  order. 
He  represented  it  in  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  formation 
of  its  decrees.  He  laid  the  foundation  at  Venice 
of  a  college  of  Jesuits  and  placed  speeial  stress 
on  the  importance  of  education  wbicn  should  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  the  yoimg  for  the  good  of 
the  Church.  He  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  19,  1563. 
He  published  little,  and  his  manuscripts  are 
almost  illegible.  His  speeches  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  and  selections  from  other  writings 
have  been  edited  by  Grisat  (2  vols.,  Innsbruck, 
1886).  Consult  Boers,  Vie  du  P^re  Jacques 
Laines  (Lille,  1894) ;  Bemhard  Duhr,  Geschichte 
der  Jesuiien  in  den  L&ndem  deutscher  Zunge 
(2  vols..  Frriburg,  1007-13). 

"LAY  OF  THJd  IiAST  KINSTBEL,  The. 
A  narrative  poem  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1805). 

IiAT  REAPER.  In  the  Anglican  commun- 
ion, a  layman  who  is  licensed  by  the  Bishop  to 
read  morning  and  evening  prayer  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  absolution),  officiate  at  funerals, 
and  read  the  sermons  of  approved  divines.  The 
first  reformed  ordinal  prepared  imder  Edward 
VI  contains  an  office  for  the  admission  of 
readers,  and  in  the  following  year  (1560)  five 
of  them  were  "ordained"  in  London.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  reformers  to 
preserve  the  ancient  minor  order  of  readers 
(q.v.),  but  the  office  became  extinct  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  last  diocese  in  which 
lay  readers  were  licensed  was  that  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  under  Bishop  Wilson  (died  1775).  The 
office  was  revived  by  Convocation  in  1866, 
and  revised  regulations  were  issued  in  1905; 
now  a  large  number  are  commissioned  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  Amer- 
ica, where  a  canon  passed  in  1871  regulates 
the  exercise  of  their  office.  Consult :  S.  F, 
Hotchkin,  Importance  and  Usefulness  of  Lay 
Reading  (1892)  ;  H.  B.  Restarick,  Lay  Readers 
(New  York,  1894);  Lay  Reader:  A  Magazine 
for  Church  Workers  (London,  annually). 

XJLYS  OF  ANCIENT  BOKE»  The.  aassi- 
cal  ballads,  by  Thomas  Babington  Macanlay 
(1842).  They  are  four  In  number,  of  which 
"Horatius"  is  best  knoMm, 

LATTHSOP,  John.    See  Lathrop,  John. 

LAZABZLLO  DE  TOBMES,  m  thA-rglyd 
tOr'mfi.a.  The  first  picaresque  novel  produced 
in  Spain  and  parent  of  the  entire  picaresque 
literary  movement  in  modern  Europe.  .We  know 
neither  the  author  nor  the  date  and  place  of  the 
flrat  appearance  of  the  work.  It  appeared 
anonymously;  and  no  author's  name  was  ac- 
credited to  it  until  1606,  when  the  Hieronymite 
monk  Jos4  de  Sig(ien7.a  named  as  its  author 
Fray  Juan  de  Ortega.  Two  years  later  (1607) 
it  was  accredited  by  the  Belgian  Val^re  Andr4 
to  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza.  In  l608  Andr€ 
Scliott  repeated  this  assertion,  although  less 
categorically.  Despite  these  facts  the  assign- 
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uent  of  the  work  to  Hurtoclo  de  Mcndoza  was 
generally  accepted,  until  Morel-Fatio,  in  1888, 
demonstrated  the  untenability  of  that  position. 
The  earliest- known  editions  are  the  three  of 
Alealft  de  Henares,  Antwerp,  and  Burgos,  all 
of  which  appeared  in  1554.  The  story  is  the 
scintillating  autobiography,  in  purest  Castilian, 
of  a  rogue  who  served  many  masters,  one  after 
another,  b^ihning  with  a  hlind  beggar,  and 
ending  as  town  crier  for  Toledo;  and  in  the 
series  of  pictures  that  the  author  draws  for  us 
with  a  master  hand,  we  see  much  of  the  social 
life  and  cultural  conditions  of  Spain  during 
that  period.  And  this  is  true  despite  our  finding 
certain  stories  that  are  mere  romodelings  of 
stories  to  be  found  in  earlier  and  other  litera- 
tures. Two  continuations  (or  second  parts) 
appeared — one,  anonymously,  in  15SS,  and  the 
other  (which  is  the  hetter  one),  accredited  to 
H.  Luna,  in  1620. 

Bibliography.  La  vida  de  Lazarillo  de 
Tormes,  edition  in  the  Bibliotcca  de  autores 
espat'ioUs,  vol.  iii  (Madrid,  1850),  where  it  is 
attributed  to  Hurtado  de  Mendoza;  edition  by 
H.  Butler  Clarke   (London,  1897);  edition  by 

E.  Foulche-Delbosc,  restitution  of  the  princeps, 
Bihliotheca  Hispanica,  vol.  iii  (Madrid,  1000); 
Stahr,  "Mendoza's  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,"  in  the 
Deutsche  JahrbUcher  fur  Politik  und  lAteratur 
(Berlin,  1862) ;  W.  Lauser,  Der  erste  achelmen- 
roman:  Lazarillo  von  Tormes  (Stuttgart,  1889) ; 
A.  Schultheiss,  Der  Schelmenroman  der  Spinier 
und  seine  Nachhildungen  (Hamburg,  1803) ; 
A.  Morel-Fatio,  Etudes  sur  VEspagne  (Ist  series, 
Ifit  ed.,  Paris,  1888;  2d  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged, 
lb.,  1895);  P.  W.  Chandler,  Romances  of 
Roguery:  Part  I,  The  Picaresque  "Novel  in  Bpain 
(New  York,  1800) ;  Kaymond  Foulehfi-Delbosc, 
"Remarques  sur  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,"  in  Revue 
Riapanique,  vol.  vii  (Paris,  1000) ;  Fonger  De 
Haan,  An  Outline  of  the  Hintory  of  the  Novela 
Picaresca  in  Spain  (New  York,  1003);  Adolfo 
Bonilla  y  San  Martin,  "Una  imitacirtn  de 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes  en  el  siglo  XVII,"  in 
Revue    Bispanique,    vol.    xv    (Paris,  1906); 

F.  W.  Chandler,  Literature  of  Roguery  (2  vols., 
Boston,  1007 ) ;  Life  of  LasariUo  de  Tormes, 
translated  from  the  edition  of  16S8  by  Sir  Clem- 
ents Markham  (London,  1908);  H.  Tlaiisse,  Zur 
0 es(fhich  te  des  apanisch  en  8ch  elmenro  mana  in 
Deutschland  (Milnster-in-Wcstfalen,  1908)  ;  Le 
garoon  et  I'aveugle:  jeu  du  XVII le  stdde,  edi- 
tion of  Mario  Roques  (Paris,  1912). 

liAZ'ABISTS,  or  CoNaREOATiON  op  the  Mir- 
sioH  or  ViNCENTiAPfS.  An  order  of  missionary 
priests  in  tho  Roman  Catholia  church,  founded  by 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  In  1617,  being  for  a  time 
in  the  country,  in  Picardy,  he  found  great  need 
for  religious  instruction  to  exist  among  the  peas- 
ants and  gathered  several  priests  around  him  to 
forward  this  work.  As  it  grew,  Adrien  Le  Bon, 
prior  of  St.  Lazaire,  offered  his  priory  for  their 
use;  they  took  posBeeaion  of  the  bouse  in  1632 
and  got  the  name  of  Lazariste  from  it.  The  in- 
stitution was  officially  approved  by  the  founder's 
patron,  Francois  de  Gondi,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
in  1620  and  by  Pope  Urban  VIII  in  1632.  As 
their  primary  object  was  to  instruct  and  edify 
the  peasants,  it  was  stipulated  in  the  original 
deed  of  endowment  that  they  should  "neither 
preach  nor  administer  any  sacrament  in  towns 
which  are  the  seat  of  bishops,  archbishops,  or 
courts  of  justice,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity."  Besides  their  special  work  they 
sought  to  reform  the  clergy  by  means  of  con- 


ferences and  the  establishment  of  seminaries. 
St.  Vincent  prudently  gave  his  rule  no  final 
shape  until  after  many  years  of  experience, 
in  1658.  In  his  own  lifetime  missionaries  had 
been  sent  to  Italy  in  1638,  Tunis  in  1843,  Al- 
giers, Ireland,  and  the  Hebrides  in  1646,  and 
Madagascar  in  1648;  and  at  his  death,  in  1060, 
the  congregation  numbered  500  members.  The 
first  house  in  Spain  wu  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Rome  in  1704;  the  Spanish  Lararists  kept 
persistently  at  their  work,  in  spite  of  difficulties 
with  liberal  and  revolutionaiy  governments,  and 
now  possess  16  bouses.  The  French  congregation 
also  suffered  severely  from  the  Revolution,  but 
was  restored  in  1804,  receiving  15,000  francs 
from  the  public  exchequer  and  a  hospital  in 
Paris.  Napoleon,  however,  abolished  them  once 
more  in  1800  and  confiscated  their  properiy, 
which  was  restored  by  Louis  XVIII  in  1816; 
they  subsequently  possessed  56  houses  in  France. 
They  were  invited  to  Germany  in  1781  by  the 
Elector  Palatine  Charles  Theodore,  who  in- 
trusted to  them  some  institutions  which  had 
been  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  before  their  sup- 
pression. They  began  work  in  Prussia  in  1850 
and  had  already  eight  houses  when  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Eulturkampf  of  1873.  They 
maintained  a  mission  in  Madagascar  from  1648 
to  1826.  In  China  they  have  had  a  long  and 
notable  career  from  1697  to  the  present  day, 
and  several  of  them  have  filled  the  office  of  Vicar 
Apostolic.  They  have  missions  in  Algiers, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  other  countries.  The 
first  Lazarist  to  work  in  North  America  came 
here  in  1816  under  the  leadership  of  Dubourg, 
the  future  Bishop  of  New  Orleans;  the  order 
in  the  United  States  is  now  divided  into  two 
provinces,  with  over  a  dozen  houses  and  more 
than  200  priests.  The  total  number  of  Lazarlsts 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  over  32,000.  See 
VixcENT  DE  Paul,  Saint,  and  consult  the  works 
mentioned  there.  Consult  also:  ^nno^s  de  te 
congregation  de  la  mission  ( 55  vols.,  Paris, 
1834  to  the  present;  an  Eng.  ed.,  1894  et  seq.)  ; 
Mimoires  de  la  congregation  de  la  mission  (9 
vols.,  ih.,  1863) ;  Recucil  des  principales  ctrcu- 
iair08  dea  mp4rieurs  giniraux  de  la  congrega- 
tion de  la  mission  (D  vols.,  ih.,  1863) ;  L.  V.  de 
Bougaud,  Hiatoire  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul, 
fondateuT  de  la  congregation  des  prHrca  de  la 
Madagascar  au  77e  aitcle  (ib.,  1003).  A  com- 
plete bibliography  is  in  the  Annals,  No.  40 
(Emmitshurg,  Md.,  1903). 

LAZ'ABTJS  (Gk.  Aiifoiwi,  Lazaros,  the  Gne- 
cized  form  of  the  Rabbinic  L'dz&r,  a  shortened 
form  of  the  Heb.  'EWUzHr,  God  has  helped). 
1.  The  name  given  by  Jesus  to  the  beggar  in 
the  parable  (Luke  xvi.  19-31).  This  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  Jesus  has  named  a  character 
in  His  parables.  The  condlusion  that  it  has 
been  introduced  by  a  later  hand,  in  order  to 
connect  the  individual  with  the  Lazarus  of 
Bethany,  is  not  as  probable  as  that,  some  name 
being  necessitated  by  the  situation  of  verse  24, 
it  was  used  by  Jesus  himself,  being  selected 
because  of  its  meaning.  The  unsupported  ides 
that  he  was  a  leper  has  given  rise  to  the  terms 
"lazar,"  a  leper,  "lazar  house"  (lazaretto),  a 
penthouse.  2.  The  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary 
(q.v. )  and  a  beloved  friend  of  Jesus.  He  is 
named  only  in  John  xi  and  xii.  The  literal 
truth  of  the  story  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
there  given  has  been  seriously  questioned  in 
many  quarters.  A  number  of  attempts  hare 
been  made  to  explain  it  so  as  to^reserve  its 
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lofty  teaching  and  at  the  same  time  elimlnato 
the  miracle.  The  name  Lazarus  is.  apparently 
preserved  in  Bl-Atsariyeht  a  village  southeast  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  about  1%  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  which  is  generally  identified  with 
the  ancient  Bethany.  Consult  the  lives  of 
Christ  by  Strauss,  Eenan,  Weiss,  Edersheim, 
O.  Holtzmann,  and  Rhees  for  various  views. 
For  the  prominent  place  given  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus  in  early  Christian  art,  consult 
Smith  and  Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Chri»ti<m 
Antiquities,  vol.  i  (London,  1875-80),  and  0.  D. 
Laraberton,  Themes  from  8t.  John's  Oofpel  in 
Early  Roman  Gataoomb  Painting  (Princeton, 
K.  J..  1011). 

TjAZ'AXUB,  Ehma  (1840-87).  An  Ameri- 
can Jewish  poetess  and  philanthropist,  bom  in 
New  York  City  and  privately  educated.  She 
was  attracted  in  youth  to  poetry  and  published 
a  volume  of  poems  and  translations  at  the 
age  of  18.  Admetua  and  Other  Poems  followed 
in  1871  and  showed  ripening  talent,  but  her  first 
mature  work  is  Alide,  a  prose  romance,  based  on 
an  episode  in  Goethe's  life  (1874).  7^  Spa- 
gnoletto,  a  tragedy  (1876),  was  much  praised. 
Poems  and  Ballads  of  Beine  followed  in  1881 
and  her  original  poems,  Songs  of  a  Semite,  in 
1882.  When  the  Jews,  expelled  in  great  num- 
bers from  Russia,  began  to  appear  in  destitute 
multitudes  in  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1882, 
Miss  Lazarus  interested  herself  actively  in  pro- 
viding technical  education  to  make  them  self- 
supporting.  She  wrote  also:  In  Eaiile  (1882); 
The  Crovnng  of  the  Red  Cock;  The  Banner  of 
the  Jew  (1882).  A  collection  of  Poems  in  Prose 
(1887)  was  her  last  book.  Several  of  her  trans- 
lations from  mediteval  Hebrew  writers  have 
found  a  place  in  the  ritual  of  American  syna- 
gogues. Her  Complete  Poems  with  a  Memoir 
appeared  in  1888  at  Boston. 

I.AZABUS,  la'tsA-rvs,  MoBITZ  (1824-1903). 
A  German  philosopher  and  psychologist.  He 
was  born  at  Filehne  in  Posen,  of  Jewish  parents, 
and  studied  law  and,philo8(n)hy  in  Berlin.  In 
1850  he  became,  prominently  connected  with 
philosophical  thought  by  founding  with  Stein- 
that  the  Zeitschrift  filr  Viilkerpsychologie  und 
Sprachicissenschaft  and  became  a  leader  in  the 
modern  Herhartian  school.  In  I860  be  was 
chosen  professor  at  Bern,  in  1868  he  became 
teacher  of  philosophy  at  the  Berlin  Military 
Academy,  and  in  1873  was  made  professor  at 
the  University  of  Berlin.  Lazams'  fundamental 
principle  was  that  truth  must  be  sought  by 
psychological  methods  directed  rather  towards 
society  ns  a  whole  than  towards  individuals. 
His  more  important  works  are:  Das  Leben  der 
Bcele  {2  vols.,  1856-57;  3d  ed.,  3  vols.,  1883- 
97 )  ;  Zur  Lehre  von  den  Sinneatdusckungen 
(1867) ;  Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  Sitten  (2d  ed., 
1867) ;  Ueber  die  /dee»  tn  der  fhsdiiohte  (2d 
ed.,  1872) ;  Was  heisst  natUmale  (1880) ;  Erzie- 
hang  und  Qesrhichte  (1881)  ;  Unser  Standpunkt 
(1881);  Ueber  die  Reise  dea  Spiels  (1883); 
Idcalc  Fragen  (3d  ed.,  1885);  Der  Prophet 
Jeremiaa  (1894)  ;  Die  Ethik  dea  Judentums 
(1898;  new  ed.,  1911);  Die  Emeuerung  des 
Judentums  (19()9).  Moritz  Lazarus'  Lebens' 
erinnerungen,  completed  by  N.  Lazarus  and  A. 
Lcicht,  appeared  in  1906. 

IjAZES,  iR'zSz.  A  branch  of  the  Mingrelian 
section  of  the  Georgian  (q.v.)  stock,  dwelling 
in  the  Caucasus  in  Uie  Batum-Trebizond  region, 
chie0y  in  Turkish  territory.  By  some  they  are 
eonsidered  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 


Colchians.  The  I^zian  language,  which  Is 
spoken  in  several  dialects,  was  studied  by  Bosen, 
who  published  an  essay,  Veber  die  Spraohe  der 
Lasen  (Berlin,  1843). 

XAZETCHNIKOV,  U-zech'ny^kftf,  Ivan 
IVANOViTCH  (1704-1869).  A  Russian  novelist 
and  dramatist.  Ilia  Arst  success  was  his  sketch 
of  military  life  published  after  his  retirement 
from  the  army  in  1819.  His  dramas  did  not 
meet  with  the  success  gained  by  his  historical 
novels,  among  which  the  most  important  are: 
Poslednii  Novifc  (1833);  Ledtanyi  Domt  trans- 
lated into  German  with  the  title  Bispalast 
(1836) ;  Basurman  (1838).  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1858. 

LAETTIiI  BTTNTINO  (so  called  from  its  blue 
color),  or  Lazum  Pinch.  A  small  finch  {Cy- 
anospiza,  or  Paaserina,  amoena)  of  the  western 
United  States,  where  it  replaces  the  indigo  bunt- 
ing ( q.v. )  of  the  East,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  hal)it8  and  song.  It  is  frequently  kept  as  a 
cage  bird.  The  male  has  the  head  and  upper 
parts  a  deep  turquoise  bhie,  with  two  white  bars 
upon  the  wings;  the  breast  is  yellowish  tawny, 
the  abdomen  white.  Tbe  female  is  grayish 
brown.  

liAZTJXITE  (from  lazuli).  An  aluminium 
phosphate  with  iron  and  magnesium  hydroxides 
that  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system.  It  is 
of  an  azurc-btue  color,  resembling  lapis  lazuli, 
with  which  it  has  been  frequently  confounded. 
This  mineral  is  found  both  massive  and  crystal- 
lized in  Styria,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Brazil; 
and  in  the  United  States  in  Gaston  Co.,  C, 
and  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Ga. 

LAZTTBITE,  See  Lapis  Lazult. 
LAZZAKONT,  md'z&'ryn^  ( It.,  beggars) . 
The  name  by  which  the  lowest  class  of  the  pop- 
ulation, that  spends  most  of  its  time  in  idling 
or  begging,  is  designated  in  Naples.  They  be- 
esjne  prominent  during  the  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  era,  when,  as  supporters  of  the 
Bcnirbons,  they  attacked  with  great  nithlessness 
the  wealthy  middle  class  and  liberal  nobility. 

IiEA.  Hknrt  Chables  (1825-1909).  An 
American  ecclesiastical  historian,  son  of  Isaac 
Lea,  grandson  of  Mathew  Carey,  and  named  for 
his  uncle,  Henry  Charles  Carey  (qq.v.).  His 
brother,  Mathew  Carey  I.ea  (1323-98),  was 
known  as  a  chemist,  and  made  especially  impor- 
tant contributions  to  photographic  cltemistry. 
H.  C.  Lea  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  was  edu- 
cated privately,  and  at  18  beoime  identified 
with  his  father's  publishing  business.  Ill  health 
forced  his  retirement  in  1880,  but  he  act|uired 
large  real  estate  interests  and  became  a  million- 
aire. For  many  years  he  was  active  in  municipal 
reform,  and  during  tlie  critical  period  of  the 
Civil  War  he  did  much  to  promote  the  organiza- 
tion of  volunteers  in  Philadelphia.  L^  had 
taken  up  the  study  of  the  medieval  church  as 
an  avocation,  but  !n  later  years,  while  he  con- 
tinued his  interest  in  various  actiritiea,  he 
devoted  himself  increasingly  to  work  which 
eventually  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
modern  historians.  He  used  his  wealth  to  em- 
ploy expert  copyists,  who  duplicated  for  him_ 
documents,  especially  Ruch  as  dealt  with  the" 
Inquisition  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  dependen- 
cies— his  great  field  of  work.  His  collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Lea  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  a  fellow 
of  the  Briti^  Academy;  in  1909  served  as  presi* 
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dent  of  the  American  Historical  AaaociatioD;  ilj,  he  was  succesaful.  His  prominence  was  se- 
receired  honorary  degrees  from  Harvard,  Prince-  cured  in  journalism  rather  than  tlie  law,  how- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Gieasen;  and  was  made  a  ever.  In  1905  he  became  the  editor  and  pob- 
fellow  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Moscow,  lisher  of  the  Nashville  Ten/ueaaean,  with  which. 
His  worlcH  include:  Superstition  and  Force  in  1913,  he  joined  the  Nashville  Democrat.  In 
(1866;  4th  ed.,  rev,,  1892)  ;  A  Hiatory  of  8aoer-  politics  he  was  the  anient  supporter  of  Senator 
dotal  Celibacy  in  the  Christian  Church  (1867;  Carmaclt  and  the  opponent  of  Governor  Patter- 
3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1907)  ;  A  History  of  the  In-  son.  When  Carraaclc  was  killed  by  the  Coopers, 
guisition  of  the  Middle  Ages  ( 1888 ;  new  ed.,  he  was  then  and  during  the  subsequent  seosa- 
3  vols.,  1906;  Fr.  trans,  by  Solomon  Reinach,  tional  trial  caustic  in  his  criticism  of  father 
1899;  Ger.  trans.,  1905-(i6) ;  A  History  of  and  son.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Auricular  Confeaaion  and  Indulgences  in  the  Fiuion  Demon-ats  against  the  Patterson  admin- 
Latin  Church  (3  vols.,  1806);  The  Moriaoos  istration  and  candidacy  for  renomination.  In 
of  Spain  (1901);  History  of  the  Inquiaition  1911,  after  prolonged  balloting.  Lea  was  elected 
of  Spain  (4  vols.,  1906-07);  The  Inquiaition  United  States  Senator  by  the  L^slature  to 
in  the  Spaniah  Dependencies  (1908).  Consult  succeed  Senator  Frazier.  As  a  Senator,  Lea 
P.  M.  Baumgarten,  Henry  Charles  Lea's  Hiatori-  acted  with  the  regular  Democrats  and,  although 
cal  Writings  (New  York,  1909) ;  E.  P.  Cheyney,  extremely  young,  was  regarded  as  verv  able.  He 
"On  the  Life  and  Works  of  Henry  Charles  Lea."  introduced  the  resolution  providing  for  the  see- 
in  American  Philosophical  Society  Proceedings  ond  investigation  of  the  election  of  Senator  Lor- 
( Philadelphia,  Jan.-Apr.,  1911).  Imer.   He  was  also  an  enthusiastic  and  consiBt- 

LEA,  HouEB  (1876-1912).  An  American  ent  supporter  of  President  Wilson, 
soldier  lud  writer,  bom  in  Denver.  In  spite  of  LBA,  Mathbw  Cabey  (1823-97).  An  Amer- 
a  deformity  of  the  spine  he  obtained  a  good  icah  chemist,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  He  devoted 
education,  studying  at  Occidental  College,  at  the  himself  chiefly  to  the  chemistry  of  photography, 
University  of  uie  PaciHc,  and  at  Stanford.  In-  to  which  he  made  a  number  of  important  con- 
terested  in  military  science,  he  told  his  friends  tributions.  His  publications  include  numerous 
that  he  would  become  a  general  in  the  Chinese  papers  on  the  chemical  action  of  light  and  an 
Itrmy.  He  first  attracted  attention  by  cham-  exceWent  Manual  of  Photography  (2d  ed.,  1871). 
pioning  the  cause  of  the  Chinese  in  1900  and  by  >  LEACH,  Abtiiur  Franxts  (1851-  ).  An 
attempting  the  relief  of  Emperor  Kwang-sll  English  educational  historian,  born  in  London 
<q.v.)  in  1901.  Xa  1904  he  became  lieutenant  and  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  New  College, 
general  in  the  new  Chinese  army,  traveled  with  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1873.  Until  1881 
the  Chinese  reformer  K'ang  Yu-wei  (q.v.)  in  he  was  fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  also  being 
1905,  and  was  associated  with  Dr.  Sun  Yat-  called  to  the  bar  in  1874.  In  1882  he  became 
sen  (q.v.)  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Chinese  Assistant  Charity  Commissioner  and  in  1906 
revolution  of  1911-12.  He  gained  international  Charity  Commissioner.  He  made  valuable  con- 
prominence  by  his  book  The  Valor  of  Ignorance  tributions  to  the  history  of  English  education, 
(2  vols.,  1909),  in- which  he  attempted  to  show  especially  at  the  Reformation  period — his  Eng- 
how  the  Japanese  could  successfully  invade  the  lish  Schools  at  the  Reformation,  15^6-^8  (1896), 
United  States.  He  wrote  also  a  novel  The  Ver-  by  an  accumulation  of  evidence,  disproved  the 
million  Pencil  (1908),  a  drama  The  Crinuum  claims  so  often  made  for  Edward  \I  as  the 
Spider  (1909),  and  The  Day  of  the  Bawon  founder  of  schools,  and  furnished  an  entirely 
(1912).  new  view  of  education  in  England  before  the 
LEA,  Isaac  (1792-1886).  An  American  con-  Reformation.  This  work  has  in  a  measure  been 
chologist,  horn  at  Wilmington,  Del.  He  was  a  supplemented  by  the  publication  of  Educational 
business  man,  a  partner  of  a  large  publishing  Charters  and  Documents  (1910).  Leach  con- 
house  in  Philadelphia,  who  devot^  his  leisure  tributed  considerably  on  the  history  of  schools 
to  the  collection  and  study  of  objects  of  natural  to  the  Victoria  County  Histories.  Other  publi- 
history.  He  was  especially  interested  in  fresh-  cations  include:  History  of  Winchester  College 
water  and  land  mollusks  and  during  SO  years  (1889);  History  of  Bradfield  College  (1900); 
continued  to  make  contributions  to  the  trans-  Early  Yorkshire  Bchoola  (1899,  1903);  Hiatory 
actions  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Philadelphia  of  Waru?icfc  School  (1004). 

concerning  these  animals.  He  was  president  of  LEACH,  Williau  Elfobd  (1790-1836).  An 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  English  naturalist,  bom  at  Plymouth.  He  stud- 
of  Science  in  1860.  His  most  important  writ-  ied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
ings  arc:  Observations  on  the  Oenus  Unto  (13  London,  and  in  the  medical  department  of  Edin- 
vols.,  1827-74}  ;  Contributions  to  Geology  burgh  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
(1833);  Synopsis  of  the  Family  of  Naiades  1812.  He  became  interested  in  zoology,  however, 
(1838);  Fossil  Footmarks  in  the  Red  SaTidstonea  and  in  1813  accepted  a  position  in  the  British 
of  Pottsville  (18S2).  G.  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  published  Museum,  where  he  devoted  much  time  to  de%-el- 
a  full  account  of  Lea's  conchological  work  in  oping  the  natural  system  of  arrangement  (ad- 
Philadelphia  in  1861.  His  immense  collection  of  vocated  by  Cuvier  and  Latreille)  in  conehology 
Unionidffi  and  his  other  collections  are  deposited  and  entomology.  In  1815  he  published  the  be- 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  Con-  ginning  of  a  work  on  British  crueitacea  which  he 
suit  N.  P.  Scudder,  "Published  Writings  of  Isaac  never  finished.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
Lea,"  in  United  States  yational  Museurn,  Bulle-  curator  of  the  natural  history  department  of  the 
tin  Xo.  23  (Washington,  1885).  museum  in  1821,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
LEA,  Luke  (1879-  ).  An  American  active  work  in  the  same  year  because  of  brain 
legislator  and  journalist,  bom  at  Nashville,  trouble  induced  by  overwork.  He  spent  most  of 
Tenn.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  the  his  remaining  years  in  Italy  and  died  of  cholera, 
South  (A.B.,  1899;  A.M.,  1900)  and  from  Co-  near  Tortona.  Among  his  most  important  works 
lumbia  Law  School  in  1903.  He  began  practice  are:  The  Zodlogical  Miscellany  (3  vols..  1814- 
in  his  native  city,  and,  being  a  capable  lawyer  17) ;  Syatematio  Catalogue  of  the  Specimens  of 
and  a  member  of  a  distinguished  Tennessee  fam-  the  Indigenous  Mammalia  and  Birds  that  are 
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Preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (1816);  A 
Synopsis  of  the  Mollusca  of  Great  Britain,  pub- 
lished poBthunioUBly  in  1862.  He  contributed 
numerous  papers  to  various  scientific  journals. 

LEA'COCK,  Hamble  James  (1796-1830). 
An  African  missionary.  He  was  twrn  in  Bar- 
bados, where  his  father  was  a  slaveholder.  He 
became  a  clergyman  and  gave  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  to  all  slaves  of  his  parish,  at  the 
same  time  freeing  his  own  slaves.  Difficulty  with 
the  Bishop,  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  property  occurring,  he  re- 
moved to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  set- 
tled in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  New  Jersey. 
In  1865  he  sailed  for  Africa  as  a  missionary  of 
the  West  Indian  Church  Association  and  founded 
a  station  at  Rio  Fongas,  Sierra  Leone.  Consult 
Henry  Caswall,  The  Martyr  of  the  Pongas  (New 
York,  1857). 

LKACOCK,  Stephen  Bun^  (1869-  ). 
A  Canadian  writer  and  educator,  bom  at  Swan- 
moor,  Hants,  England,  and  educated  at  Upper 
Canada  College,  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where  be  took  the  de- 

f:ree  of  Pb.D.  From  1891  to  1903  he  was  on  the 
acuity  successively  of  Upper  Canada  College,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  McOill  University. 
A  lectureship  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes  Trust  led  him 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  Empire  in  1907-08,  in  the 
course  of  which  be  lectured  on  imperial  organi- 
zation. His  writings,  first  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter and  later  in  lighter  vein,  include  notably: 
Elements  of  Political  Science  (1006);  Bald- 
win, Lafontaine.  Hincks,  in  the  "Makers  of  Can- 
ada Series"  (1907);  Literary  Lapses  (1910), 
an  entertaining  little  book  which  grew  slowly  to 
a   considerable   popularity ;    Nonsense  Nov^ 

(1911)  ;  Sunshine  Sketches  of  a  Little  Town 

(1912)  ;  Behind  the  Beyond  (1913);  Arcadian 
Adventures  tdth  the  Idle  Rich  and  Methods  of 
Mr.  Sellyer:  A  Book  Store  Study  (both  1914). 

I«EAD,  led.  A  city  in  Lawrence  Co.,  S.  Dak., 
4  miles  southwest  of  the  county  seat,  Deadwood, 
\m  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincv,  and  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroaiu  ( Map : 
South  Dakota,  A3).  It  has  a  hospital,  the 
Hearst  Free  Kindergarten  and  Recreation  Build- 
ing, and  the  Hearst  Free  Library.  The  dty  is 
in  the  noted  Black  Hills  mining  region  and  has 
extensive  goid-mining  and  commercial  interests. 
Pop.,  1900,  6210;  1910,  8392;  1914  (U.  S.  est.), 
9321. 

LEAD  (AS.  Ifad,  Dutch  lood,  MHG.  I6t,  Ger, 
Lot;  connected  with  Olr.  luaide,  lead).  One  of 
the  well-known  metallic  chemical  elements.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  as  part 
of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Midianites,  and  also 
in  the  Book  of  Job.  Pliny  gave  the  name  of 
plumbum  nigrum  to  lead,  while  tin  he  called 
plumbum  candidum.  Among  the  alchemists  lead 
was  designated  by  the  character  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  scythe  of  Saturn.  It  is 
found  native  in  small  quantities,  merely  as  a 
mineralogical  curiosity.  Its  compounds  found 
in  nature  include  the  sulphide,  the  carbonatet 
the  sulphate,  the  cbloropnosphate,  a  chloroar- 
senate,  as  well  as  numerous  compounds  With 
rare  elements,  such  as  chromium,  selenium,  tel- 
lurium, vanadium,  etc. 

Lead  Ores.  The  principal  ore  of  lead  is 
galena  (PbS),  which  contains  86.6  per  cent  of 
metal.  The  sulphate  (anglesite),  the  carbonate 
(cerussite),  and  the  chlorophospfaate  (pyromor- 
phite)  are  occasionally  found  in  sufiident  quan- 
tities to  warrant  exploitation;  while  tiie  chloro- 


arsenate,  chromate,  chlorovanadate,  molybdate* 
oxide,  and  other  compounds  have  little  metallur- 
gical importance.  Galena  nearly  always  con- 
tains some  silver  and  usually  a  little  arsenic, 
antimony,  copper,  zinc,  and  gold.  Galena  is 
widely  disseminated,  although  it  rarely  occurs 
in  laT:ge  deposits.  Along-  the  Atlantic  border 
of  the  United  States  there  are  numerous  local- 
itiea  where  it  is  found  in  veins  that  cut  through 
the  Archean  and  Paleozoic  rocks,  the  gangue 
material  being  quarts  or  calcite.  These  deposits 
have  not  been  worked,  however,  for  many  years. 
One  of  the  most  productive  mining  regions  is  in 
southeastern  Missouri.  The  ore  is  disseminated 
in  limestone  through  a  thickness  of  about  200 
feet,  and  it  has  been  taken  out  in  enormous 
quantities  from  the  workings  at  Mine  La  Mott^ 
Doe  Run,  and  Bonne  Terre.  Galena,  associated 
wiUi  zinc  blende  is  found  in  Illinois,  Wisconun, 
and  Iowa  in  proximity  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  also  in  southwestern  Missouri  in  Jasper  and 
Newton  counties,  and  across  the  Kansas  border 
in  Cherokee  County.  The  argentiferous  lead 
ores  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  are  found  in 
carboniferous  limestone;  they  yield  hard  and 
soft  ores  containing  cerussite  and  silver  chloride. 
In  the  deeper  workings  the  oxidized  ores  give 
way  to  unchanged  sulphides,  which  are  now  of 
predominant  importance.  Lead-silver  mines  are 
operated  at  several  localities  in  Idaho,  Colorado, 
and  Utah.  Large  quantities  of  lead  in  crude 
form  are  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  and  British  Columbia  and  refined  by 
Western  smelters. 

Uetallurgy.  Numerous  minerals  contain 
lead,  but  only  three  occur  in  sufficient  Quanti- 
ties to  constitute  lead  ores,  viz.,  the  sulphide, 
galena,  PbS  (Pb,  86.6  per  cent) ;  the  carbonate, 
cerussite,  PbCO,  (Pb,  77.5  per  cent)  ;  and  the 
sulphate,  anglesite,  PbSO,  (Pb,  68.3  per  cent). 
Galraa,  the  most  important  of  these  ores,  is 
classed  as  argentiferous  or  nonargentiferous,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  silver  present.  The 
nonargentiferous  lead  ores  of  the  United  States 
occur  chiefly  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  which 
contributes  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  of  lead  produced  from  domestic  ores. 
Since  the  b^inning  of  the  present  century,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  found  profitable  to  desilverize 
some  of  the  lead  produced  from  ores  wliich  were 
formerly  classed  as  nonargentiferous.  In  recent 
years  at  least  one-half  of  the  sitver  and  one-tenth 
of  the  gold  annually  produced  in  the  United 
States  ^ve  been  obtained  from  lead  smelting, 
either  by  the  treatment  of  lead  ores  alone,  or  by 
adding  silver  and  gold  ores  to  the  charge  in  the 
lead  furnace,  the  reduced  metallic  lead  serving 
to  collect  the  precious  metals. 

There  are  three  proceases  used  for  smelting 
lead  sulphide  ores:  roasting  and  reaction,  roast- 
ing and  carbon  reduction,  and  iron  precipita- 
tion, all  producing  crude  lead  which  requires 
subsequent  refining  to  yield  a  commercial  prod- 
uct. The  carbonate  and  sulphate  ores  are  gen- 
erally added  to  the  charge  of  roasted  sulphide 
ores  prior  to  the  reduction  by  carbon. 

The  Roasting  and  Reaction  Process. — This 
process,  called  also  "air  reduction,"  consists  in 
roasting  galena  at  a  comparHtively  low  temper- 
ature in  order  to  transform  a  large  part  of  the 
lead  sulphide  into  sulphate  and  oxide,  where- 
upon, by  raising  tlie  temperature,  these  com- 
pounds are  cau^  to  react  upon  one  another, 
yielding  molten  lead  which  separates  from 
the  charge,  and  a  residue  of  rich  slag  which 
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1b  Bubeequtiiitly  treated  in  a  Bpecial  furnace  for 
the  recovei^  of  its  metallic  contents.  In  Europe 
the  operations  are  conducted  in  a  small  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  while  in  the  United  States  a 

small  low  furnace,  called  a  "Scottish  hearth," 
is  U8ed. 

The  Boasting  and  Reduction  Process. — In  this 
process,  which  contributes  at  least  three-quarters 
of  the  annual  output  of  lead  in  the  United 
States,  the  sulphide  ore  is  first  roasted  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  which  are  usually  operated 
mechanically,  or  in  a  special  fmn  of  conTerter^ 
or  "pot,"  which  partially  roasts  and  sinters  the 
ore  mixture  with  the  aid  of  an  air  blast.  Lately 
an  improved  form  of  sintering  madiine,  devel- 
oped by  Dwight  and  Lloyd,  has  been  extensively 
i^ed.  This  is  radically  different  from  all  other 
sintering  devices,  furnishing  a  continuous  dis- 
charge of  porous  and  coherent  material  from  a 
slowly  revolving  drum  upon  which  the  reactions 

Eroceed  throu^  successive  portions  of  a  thin 
Lyer  of  ore.  The  a^lomerated  roasted  ore,  gen- 
erally with  additions  of  oxidized  lead  ores,  gold 
ores,  or  silver  ores,  is  then  smelted  in  DUst 
furnaces,  alternate  layers  of  ore  and  flux,  and 
fuel  (charcoal  or  coke)  being  charged  at  the  top, 
and  a  blast  of  cold  air  being  introduced  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  products  of  this 
operation  are  metallic  lead,  lead  matte,  slag,  and 
sometimes  speiss.  The  molten  crude  lead  is 
ladled  from  the  forehearth  of  the  furnace  and 
cast  into  elongated  pigs  of  crude  metaJ,  called 
"base  bullion."  The  slag  flows  from  the  furnace 
continuously  and  is  removed  by  large  slag  pots 
to  the  dump.  The  matte,  consisting  essentially 
of  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  sulphur,  and  the  speiss, 
which  is  chiefly  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  and  araenic, 
are  subjected  to  special  treatment  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  lead,  copper,  and  precious  metals 
contained. 

The  Iron  Reduction  Process. — ^This  process 
comprises  smelting  raw  or  partly  roasted  galena 
in  a  shaft  or  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  adding 
metallic  iron  in  order  to  form  a  lead  matte, 
which  is  subsequently  roasted  and  smelted  for 
its  lead  content.  The  process  is  rarely  used 
alone,  but  metallic  iron  is  frequently  used  in 
other  processes  to  aid  in  the  decomposition  oi 
the  lead  sulphide  present. 

Refining, — The  crude  lead  produced  by  the 
processes  above  described  is  more  or  less  impure, 
from  the  presence  of  copper,  arsenic,  antimony, 
zinc,  iron,  bismuth,  tin,  sulphur,  and  the  pre- 
cious metals,  gold  and  silver.  When  the  crude 
metal  does  not  contain  sufficient  silver  to  war- 
rant special  treatment,  it  is  refined  by  blowing 
steam  through  tbe  molten  metal  contained  in  an 
iron  kettle  or  by  slow  melting  with  free  access 
of  air  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  steam 
oxidizes  the  impurities  which  collect  on  the  sur- 
face and  are  skimmed  off,  leaving  the  refined 
lead  to  be  cast  into  pigs  for  commerce,  each 
weighing  from  80  to  110  pounds.  When  the 
crude  metal  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
silver  (base  bullion),  with  or  without  a  small 
proportion  of  gold,  it  is  generally  desilverized 
and  refined  by  a  special  treatment  with  zinc 
or  by  the  electrolytic  process.  The  former 
method,  known  as  the  Parkes  Process,  is  based 
upon  the  very  limited  miscibility  of  lead  and 
zinc  and  the  tendency  of  silver  (and  gold)  to 
collect  in  the  upper,  sine-rich  layer.  In  prac- 
tice, about  2  per  cent  of  metallic  zinc  is  added 
to  a  kettle  containing  up  to  60  tons,  or  more,  of 
molten  nude  lead.    The  temperature  is  raised 


to  the  melting  point  of  zinc  (about  420*  0.) 
and  the  latter  thoroughly  incorporated  agita- 
tion with  steam  or  with  mechanical  devices.  On 
cooling,  the  zinc,  being  less  fusible  and  of  a 
lower  density,  solidifies  and  rises  to  the  surface 
aa  a  crust,  carrying  with  it  the  precious  metal. 
This  crust,  carrying  some  lead,  is  removed  and 
subsequently  treated  for  its  zinc,  silver,  and 
gold  contents.  (See  under  Silveb,  Mbtaixitbot 
OF.)  The  desilverized  lead  remaining  in  tbe 
kettle  is  further  refined  by  oxidation  witii  steam, 
or  by  an  oxidizing  fusion  in  the  reverberatory 
furnace,  until  of  sufficient  purity  for  the  market. 
The  lead  finally  produced  contains  but  a  few 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  impurities. 

Base  bullion  may  also  be  refined  electrolyti* 
cally  by  suspending  in  multiple  fiat  plates  of  the 
crude  metal  (anodee)  together  with  thin  plates 
of  pure  lead  (cathodes)  in  a  tank  containing  an 
nlectrolyte  of  lead  fluosilicate,  through  which  i 
current  of  electricity  is  passed. 

Production.  The  total  production  of  lead  in 
the  world  during  1913  was  estimated  at  1,270,- 
468  short  tons;  of  this  quantity  the  United 
States  contributed  411,878  tons  (domestic  re- 
fined) ;  Spain,  223,767  tons;  Germany,  100,627 
tons;  Australasia,  127,867  tons;  and  Mexico, 
08,343  tons.  The  production  of  primary  lead  in 
the  United  States  during  1013  is  divided  as  foN 
lows:  Idaho,  137,802;  Missouri,  162,430;  Colo, 
rado,  42,840;  Utah,  71,060;  making  with  the 
production  of  other  States,  a  total  of  436,430 
short  touB,  in  addition  to  50,582  tons  smelted  or 
refined  which  was  derived  from  foreign  ore  and 
base  bullion,  a  smaller  quantity  than  usiul  on 
account  of  the  curtailment  of  the  Mexican  out- 
put. About  one-third  is  consumed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pipe,  one-fifth  for  making  shot,  the 
rest  for  sheet  lead,  alloys,  etc. 

Bibllographj'.  For  the  occurrence  of  lead 
ores  consult  Kemp,  Ore  Deposits  of  the  United 
States  amd  Canada  (New  York,  1000),  and  Ries, 
Eeonomio  Geology  (3^  ed.,  New  York,  1010). 
while  for  a  concise  description  of  the  mt^Uurgy 
of  lead,  consult  Schnabel,  Handbook  of  Metalhirg'y 
(London,  1005);  Hofman,  Metallurgy  of  Lead 
(New  York,  1904)  ;  Collins,  Metallurgy  of  Lead 
(Ixindon,  1910). 

Properties  of  Iiead.  Metallic  lead  (s>-mbol, 
Pb;  atomic  weight,  207.1)  is  a  bluish-gray  lus- 
trous metal  that  is  exceedingly  malleable  and 
ductile  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  11.4. 
It  melts  at  327'  O.  (621' F.)  and  boils  at  from 
1450'  to  1600'  C.  It  is  very  soft,  being  easily 
cut  by  a  knife  and  scratched  by  the  nail,  and  it 
leaves  a  black  streak  on  white  paper.  The  grade 
of  commercial  lead  is  often  approximated  by  ap- 
plying these  simple  testa.  It  is  an  inferior 
conductor  of  both  heat  and  electricity.  Metallic 
lead  is  extensively  used  for  water  pipes;  bat 
since  lead  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  it  is 
particularly  desirable  that  caution  should  be 
taken  to  draw  off  water  thai  has  been  standing 
in  pipes  before  using,  especially  when  required 
for  drinking.  Special  tin-lined  pipe  is  made  to 
overcome  this  danger  of  lead  poisoning.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  lead  resists  the  action  of  acid^. 
it  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  construction 
of  lead  chambers  in  the  manufacture  of  variooe 
acids,  especially  sulphuric.  It  is  also  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  shot.  The  alloys  of  lead 
with  other  metals  have  been  suflBciently  described 
under  Axxcnr. 

Compounds  of  Lead.  The  two  most  impor- 
tant among  the  compounds  Of  lead  wltii  oxygra 
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ftre  litharge  and  minium.  Litharge  is  obtained 
when  molten  lead  is  heat«d  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature In  the  air  with  constant  stirring.  It 
is  used  in  the  arts  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
glass,  as  a  glaze  for  earthenware,  for  the  prep- 
aration of  lead  salts,  as  a  paint,  and  for  dry- 
ing oils.  Minium,  which  has  been  known  since 
the  time  of  Pliny,  ia  a  scarlet  cryatalline  granu- 
lar powder,  usually  prepared  carefully  heat- 
ing very  finely  divided  pure  litharge  or  white 
lead.  It  finds  extensive  use  in  the  arts  as  a  pig- 
ment, also  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  aa 
a  cement  for  making  ateam-tight  joints,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  secondary  batteries.  (See 
MiNiDM.)  Lead  combines  with  carbon  dioxide 
to  form  the  carbonate,  which  is  found  native 
as  ceruaite  (q.T.)-  White  lead,  or  basic  car- 
bonate of  lead,  Pb(0H)..2PbC0„  is  a  white 
heavy  powder.  It  ia  extensively  used  in  the 
arts  as  a  pigment  and  as  a  body  for  other 
colors  in  the  manufacture  of  paints.  It  is  pro- 
duced artificially  by  the  decomposition  of  basic 
acetates  of  lead  by  means  of  carbon  dioxide. 
(See  Paints.)  Lead  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead, 
Pb(CiH,0,)i.3HtO,  is  made  by  adding  lead  oxide 
to  acetic  acid  and  g^tly  heating  l^e  mixture. 
It  is  used  in  medicine,  iu  the  arts,  as  a  clarify- 
ing agent  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  and  to  a 
certain  extait  in  cbemlciu  analysis.  Lead  sul- 
phate, vhich  is  found  native  as  anglesite,  may 
be  obtained  artificially  by  precipitating  a  lead 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  a  heavy  white 
powder  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  white  lead.  The  various  lead  chromates  are 
colored  yellow;  they  are  used  as  pigments  and 
in  calico  printing. 

Medicinal  TTaes  of  Lead  CompomidB.  A 
number  of  lead  compounds  are  employed  in  medi- 
cine as  astringents  and  sedatives.  Most  of  them 
are  thus  applied  externidly  for  weeping  eczema 
and  ulcerations.  The  acetate  Is  given  inter- 
nally as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea  in  typhoid  fever, 
for  gastric  ulcer,  for  intestinal  hemorrhage,  etc 
The  astringent  action  for  which  principally  lead 
compounds  are  used,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, is  very  powerful.  Combined,  with  laud- 
anum (q.v.)  in  the  form  of  lead  and  opium  wash, 
lead  is  an  excellent  sedative  for  n>rains,  etc. 
White  lead  compounds  have  no  effect  on  the 
healthy  imbroken  skin,  they  speedily  form  a 
coating  of  coagulated  albumin  on  sores  and 
ulcers,  and  cause  coagufation  of  albumin  in  the 
tissues  and  contraction  of  the  small  vessels. 
For  their  excellent  sedative  effects,  lead  salts 
are  used  in  pruritus.  Ordinary  "lead  water" 
contains  lead  in  the  form  of  aubaoetate.  Le<td 
oarbonate  (basic)  is  a  10  per  cent  constituent 
of  the  of&ciiJ  "ointment  of  lead  carbonate." 
Lead  iodide  is  a  10  per  cent  constituent  of  the 
ointment  bearing  its  name.  Lead  oleate  is  con- 
tained in  ordinary  lead  plaster  and  in  the 
"Diachylon  ointment"  which  is  made  from  it. 

Lead  Poisoning.  Acute  poisoning,  which  ia 
hut  seldom  met  with,  is  due  to  the  irritant  action 
of  lead  salts  on  the  alimentary  canal.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  administering  an  emetic  (e.g., 
20  grains  of  zinc  sulphate),  washing  out  the 
stomach,  and  then  giving  a  dose  of  Epsom  salt. 
Much  more  common  and  important  is  uie  chronic 
form*  of  lead  poisoning.  Chronic  lead  poisoning 
may  be  due  to  drinking  water  that  has  passed 
through  new  lead  pipes  (in  course  of  time,  a 
deposit  of  insoluble  salts  forms  on  the  inner 
walla  of  pipes,  and  thus  the  danger  of  lead  being 
dissolved  in  the  water  is  considerably  dimin- 
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ished),  or  water  tiiat  has  been  kept  tot  somft 
time  in  lead  cisterns.  The  amount  of  lead  that 
may  thus  be  dissolved  depends  much  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the' water.  Considerable  araoimts  are  dis- 
solved if  the  lead  is  exposed  alternately  to  the 
action  of  air  and  of  water.  Another  source  of 
chronic  lead  poisoning  is  in  the  often  uncleanly 
habits  of  painters,  plumbers,  and  workingmen 
engaged  in  the  maniuacture  of  lead  compounds. 
Absorbed  for  the  most  part  by  the  kidneys,  lead 
may  cause  pronounced  nrmptoms  of  aniemla, 
gout,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  peripheral  nerves, 
muscular  paralysis,  and  more  rarely  certain 
forms  of  epilepsy  and  insanity.  A  well-known 
symptom  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  charac- 
teristic dark-blue  line  on  the  gums,  due  to  the 
precipitation  of  black  sulphide  of  lead,  the  sul- 
phur coming  from  the  food  or  from  tartar  on  the 
teeth.  Another  common  symptom  is  known  as 
"painter's  colic."  -The  treatment  of  ehT<niie  lead 
poisoning  consists  in  the  administration  of 
opium,  cathartics,  sour  lemonade,  soluble  sul- 
phates (Glauber's  salt  or  Epsom  salt),  and  po- 
tassium iodide.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove 
the  cause  and  thus  prevent  further  poisoning. 

Bibliography.  Thomas  Oliver,  Diaeatea  of 
Occupation  from  the  Legislative,  SowU,  and 
ifedieal  Points  of  Vieuf  (New  York,  1908); 
id.,  Induatrial  Lead  Poisoning,  loith  Descrip- 
tions of  Lead  Processes  in  Certain  Industries,  in 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  Western  States  of  Europe 
(Washington,  1911);  Legge  and  Qoadby,  Lead 
Poisoning  and  Lead  Absorption  (London,  1912) ; 
W.  G,  Thompson,  The  Oocupationoi  Diseases 
(New  York,  1814).    See  also  Ocodfationax. 

DlBBASES. 

LEAD,  SOUNDINQ.  A  device  for  obtaining 
soundings.  It  almost  invariably  consists  of  a 
lead  bar  of  nearly  cylindrical  or  prismatic 
shape,  in  length  five  or  six  times  its  diameter, 
having  a  cup-shaped  recess  in  the  larger  (which 
is  the  lower)  end  and  a  hole  for  the  lead  line  in 
the  other.  The  recess  in  the  bottom  of  a  lead 
is  for  the  arming,  which  usually  consists  of 
tallow;  this  strikes  the  bottom  when  the  lead 
is  cast,  and  some  sand  or  mud  (or  whatever  the 
bottom  is  composed  of)  adheres  to  the  arming 
and  may  be  examined.  If  the  bottom  is  clean 
and  rocky,  this  may  also  be  determined  by  the 
effect  on  the  arming.  Sounding  leads  are  of 
different  sizes;  hand  leads  weigh  from  9  to  14 
pounds,  coasting  leads  from  25  to  50  pounds,  and 
deep-aea  (pronounced  dipay)  leads  from  76  to 
120  pounds.  For  soundings  greater  than  20 
fathoms,  sounding  machines  are  now  chiefly 
used.   See  Sound,  Soundikq. 

Lead  Line.  The  lead  lines  are  made  of  white 
line,  wetted  and  carefully  stretched  before  mark- 
ing and  frequently  examined  and  measured  to 
see  that  they  have  not  stretched  or  shrank.  The 
marking  on  hand  lead  lines  is  as  follows;  at  1 
fathom,  a  toggle  or  piece  of  leather;  at  S 
fathoms,  two  strips  of  leather;  at  3  fathoms, 
three  strips  of  leather;  at  6  fathoms,  a  white 
rag;  at  7  fathoms,  a  red  rag;  at  10  fathoms,  a 
piece  of  leather  with  a  hole  in  it;  at  13,  a  blue 
rag;  at  15  and  17  fathoms,  the  same  as  at  5  and 
7;  at  20  fathoms,  2  knots.  The  other  fa^ins 
are  not  marked  and  are  called  deeps,  the  lead 
line  being  said  to  be  divided  into  marks  and 
doeps.  For  hydrographic  work,  hand  lead  lines 
are  marked  at  every  fathom,  the  deeps  being 
shown  by  a  small  rag  at  8,  9,  16,  18,  and  19 
fatiumu;  at  4  fatiioms  a  piece  of  leather  with 
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4  MXn,  ftnd  at  11  and  12  the  same  ac  1  and  2 
(omitting  the  toggle).  In  addition  eveir  foot 
up  to  5  fathoms  ia  shown  by  a  very  small  piece 
of  white  rag  worked  into  the  lay  of  the  rope  and 
every  half  fathom  by  a  piece  of  twine.  Deep- 
Bea  lead  lines  are  marked  at  20  fathoms  with 
a  piece  of  twine  having  two  knots;  at  30,  with 
three  knots;  at  40,  with  four  knots,  and  so  on; 
while  at  every  intermediate  5  fathoms  there  is  a 
small  piece  of  twine  with  one  knot. 

I.EAI>,  or  LEIADE,  led,  Mbs.  Jane  (Wabd) 
(1623-1704).  An  Englieh  mystic  She  was 
bom  in  the  County  of  Norfolk.  While  still  a 
girl,  she  began  to  hear  miraculous  voices.  In 
1654  she  married  a  relative  William  Lead,  who 
died  in  1670,  and  thenceforth  Mrs.  Lead  lived 
quietly  in  London.  Influenced  by  the  writings 
of  Jakob  Bilhme  (q.v.),  which  had  apjpeared  in 
English,  -she  began,  in  1670,  to  have  visions. 
These  she  recorded  in  successive  volumes.  One 
of  them,  in  1693,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Fischer 
of  Botterdam  and  was  translated  by  him  into 
Dutch.  Other  volumes  and  translations  fol- 
lowed, and  Mrs.  Lead  became  a  recognized  leader 
among  the  mystics  of  England,  Holland,  and 
Germany.  Her  followers  called  themselves  The 
Philadelphia  Society  and  believed  her  to  be  a 
true  prophet.  About  1693  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Francis  I<ee,  a  joua^  Oxford 
scholar  (because  of  his  Oriental  learning  called 
Rabbi  Lee),  who  became  her  amanuensis  and 
adopted  son  and  married  her  daughter.  8he 
died  in  an  almshouse  at  Stepney,  London,  Aug. 
19,  1704.  Her  writings  number  16  titles  and 
were  once  popular,  but  now  are  scarce.  A  few 
have  been  lithographed  in  the  Manuscript  hi- 
hrary  (Glasgow,  1884  ct  seq.),  e.g.,  The  Heavenljf 
Cloud  Now  Breaking:  The  Lord  Chriafe  Ascen- 
eion  Ladder  Sent  Down  (1681),  treating  of 
death  and  resurrection;  The  Revelation  of  Rev 
elaiiona  ( 16S3 ) ,  recounting  her  visions ;  The 
Wondera  of  God's  Creation  Manifested  in  the 
Variety  of  Eight  Worlds,  as  they  Were  Made 
iSinown  Experimentally  unto  the  Author  (1696). 

IiBAD  CHBOHATE.   See  Chbouidu. 

LEAIXENHALX  HABKET.  A  great  Lon- 
don market  for  the  sale  of  poultry,  game,  and 
hidee.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  lead-roofed 
manor  of  Sir  Hugh  Neville  which  anciently  oc- 
cupied the  site. 

LEADENHALL  BTBEET.  A  well-known 
London  street,  the  continuation  of  Cornhill.  On 
it  formerly  stood  the  East  India  House,  re- 
moved in  1862. 

IiEAIXEB.  The  name  given  to  the  performer 
in  an  orchestra  who  plays  the  principal  first 
violin.  He  ia  called  concert  master.  It  is 
his  duty  to  attend  to  a  uniform  bowing  of  the 
violins,  as  it  would  look  awkward  if  some  per- 
formers used  the  up  stroke,  while  others  used 
the  down  stroke.  Upon  him  devolves  the  duty 
of  playing  all  solo  passages  called  for  in  any  or- 
chestral work,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
take  the  conductor's  place  in  case  of  emergency, 
in  small  orchestras  ttie  leader  is  generally  also 
the  conductor  (q.v.)  and  uses  his  bow  as  a  baton 
in  passages  that  after  rhythmic  difficulties. 

LEADEB,  Benjamin  W.  (1831-  ).  An 
English  landscape  painter.  He  was  bom  in 
Worcester  and  studied  at  the  Worcester  Scliool 
of  Design  and  at  the  Rc^al  Acad^y  schools  in 
London.  He  speedily  gained  popularity  and  was 
made  a  Royal  Academician  in  1898.  His  work, 
which  revived  the  traditions  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish landscape  painters,  is  ably  composed  and 


possesses  a  strong  lyric  note.  Leader  painted 
chiefly  landscapes  of  western  Britain.  Among 
the  best  are:  "The  Valley  of  the  Llugwy"  ( 1833, 
Tate  Gallery,  London )  ;  "Tintern  Abbey  ia 
Moonlight" ;  "A  Quiet  Valley  among  Wdab 
Hilla"  (1860,  Worcester  Gallery);  "In  the 
Evening  it  Shall  Be  Light";  "The  Weald  of  Sur- 
rey" (1901).  He  received  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Parts  Exposition  in  1889,  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  a  medal  at  Chicago  in  1893.  Con- 
sult Lewis  Lusk,  "Life  and  Work  of  Benjamin 
W.  Leader,"  in  Art  Aimual  (London,  December, 
1901). 

LEAD  GLANCE.    See  Galena. 

LEAIKINO  07  VOICES.  A  term  applied 
to  the  progression  of  the  indivldiul  parts  or 
voices  in  a  musical  composition,  whether  vocal 

or  instrumental.  What  constitutes  good  or  bad 
Writing  depends  chiefly  upon  the  skill  with  which 
the  various  voices  are  led.  The  fundam«ital 
principle  of  securing  a  masterly  leading  of  the 
voices  is  the  progression  by  seconds  or  steps, 
whether  they  b«  whole  or  half  steps,  diatonic  or 
chromatic.  Another  important  principle  Is  the 
retention  in  the  same  part  of  the  same  note  if  it 
is  ctHnmon  to  two  or  more  chords.  The  leading 
of  the  bass,  however,  is  an  ezcepUon  to  these 
rules,  since  the  tendency  f>f  the  bass  part  Is  to 
proceed  from  the  fundamoital  tone  of  one  chord 
to  tiie  fundamental  of  the  next.  Although  pro- 
gression by  steps  is  generally  desirable,  it  is 
not  always  practicable  in  modern  music.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  (generally 
highest)  part  having  the  melody,  which  fre- 
quently proceeds  in  harmonic  skips.  The  leading 
of  the  voices  is  far  more  free  in  modem  music 
than  it  was  formerly,  and  hence  a  distinction 
is  made  between  strict  and  free  style.  The  for- 
mer avoids  in  the  progression  of  voices  all  diffi- 
cult intervals  (augmented  second,  fourth), 
whereas  the  latter  admits  such  intervals  under 
certain  circumstances.  Again,  there  is  greater 
freedom  in  the  progression  of  voices  in  instru- 
mental compositions  than  in  vocal,  because  pure 
intonation  oS  difficult  intervals  is  more  easily 
attained  by  means  of  an  instrument  than  the 
human  voice.  In  the  leading  of  voices  it  is 
also  of  great  importance  whether  a  voice  or  part 
ia  real  or  only  reenforoing.    See  Habhont. 

LEADING  STAB.    See  Lodestab. 

LEADING  TONE  OB  NOTE.  In  music, 
the  major  seventh  of  the  diatonic  scale,  or  the 
semitone  twlow  the  octave,  to  which  it  leads. 
The  resolution  of  this  note  in  a  chord  is  always 
a  semistep  above.  Hence  It  can  never  be  doubled, 
as  open  octaves  would  result  in  the  progression 
to  the  next  chord.  See  Habhont. 

LEAD  POISONING.  See  Lead;  Occupa- 
tional Diseases. 

LEADS,  ISdz,  The  (It.  /  Piombi).  The 
prison  cells  under  the  leaden  roof  of  the  DoRea" 
Palace  at  Venice.  These  cells  were  destroyed  in 
17fl7. 

LKADVXLLE,  }M'Wl.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Lake  Co.,  Colo.,  78  miles  in  a  direct  line 
southwest  of  Driver,  on  the  Colorado  Midland, 
the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande,  and  the  Colorado 
and  Southem  railroads  (Map:  Colorado,  C  2). 
The  surrounding  scenery  offers  magniflcent  at- 
tractions; and  the  city  itself,  at  an  elevation  of 
10,200  feet,  afl'ords  much  of  unusual  and  strik- 
ing interest.  There  are  large  sampling,  refin- 
ing, and  reduction  works,  and  smelting  furnaces; 
alt^o  a  handsome  theatre,  the  Elks  Opera  House, 
hospitals,  a  Federal  building,  and  a  United 
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States  fish  hatcherj.  Leadville  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1877  and  aa  a  city  In  1878. 
Pop.,  1900,  12,455;  1910,  7508. 

Settled  in  I860,  that  locality,  known  then  ae 
California  Gulch,  poBt-office  town,  Oro,  aoon  be- 
came prominent  as  the  centre  of  an  active  gold- 
mining  industry.  The  apparent  exhaustion  of 
the  gold  depoBita  during  the  following  decades, 
however,  gave  a  Berioua  setback  to  its  progress. 
After  large  bodies  of  lead-silver  ores  had  been 
opened  in  California  Gulch,  from  mile  to  4 
miles  distant,  the  town  boom«d,  the  population 
Increasing  from  about  300  in  1877  to  at  least 
6000  in  the  f(ftlowing  year  and  to  35,000  in  1879. 
Other  rich  sitver  deposits  were  bood  found  on 
Carbonate,  Iron,  and  Fryer  hills,  and  the  min< 
eral  output  for  Leadville  during  the  period  1879- 
1905  reached  $328,487,146.  Further  prospecting 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  rich  ores 
within  the  city  itself.  For  some  time  the  region 
about  Leadville  held  first  place  in  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  lead  and  silver. 

LBAF  (AS.  l£af,  Goth.  Uiufa,  OHG.  louh,  Oer. 
Laub,  leaf).  A  lateral,  usually  green  outgrowth 
from  the  stem  of  a  plant.  The  most  conspicuous 
form  is  the  foliage  leaf,  i.e.,  one  which  contains 
green  tissue  and  is  prominently  concerned  in 
food  manufacture.  ( See  PHorosraTHBSis. ) 
Very  simple  expansions  of  green  tissue,  which 
are  commonly  -called  leaves,  occur  among  the 
alge,  especially  the  more  complex  marine  xorma, 
and  in  the  ease  of  the  leafy  liverwortB  and  the 
mosses.  But  the  highly  organized  foliage  leaf 
is  found  only  in  the  fern  pUuita  (pteridophytes) 
and  seed  plants  ( spermatophytes ) ,  associated 
with  the  vaBcular  system.  Such  a  leaf  may 
develop  several  distinct  r^one,  the  most  con- 
spicuoue  of  which  is  the  expanded  portion  or 
blade.  In  many  cases  where  the  blade  arises 
directly  from  the  axis,  and  no  other  region  ap- 

Crs,  the  leaf  is  called  sessile.  Very  frequently, 
rever,  the  blade  has  a  stalk  of  greater  or  less 
length,  called  the  petiole.  In  many  cases,  also, 
the  petiole  bears  at  or  near  its  junction  with  the 
axifl  a  pair  of  appendages  of  various  form,  called 
gtipules.  The  stipules  may  be  conspicuous  and 
leaflike  or  merely  minute  bractlike  bodies;  they 
may  be  distinct  from  one  another  or  united  in 
various  ways.  In  the  smartweeda  they  unite 
and  form  a  conspicuous  sheath  about  the  stem 
just  above  the  insertion  of  each  leaf.  Still  an- 
other leaf  region  which  may  appear  conspicu- 
ously in  grasses  is  the  sheath,  which  more  or 
less  surrounds  the  stem.  The  angle  formed  by 
the  leaf  with  the  stem  is  called  the  axil. 

Forms  of  Leaves.  The  form  of  the  blade 
varies  greatly  and  has  given  rise  to  a  long  lliit 
of  descriptive  terms,  which  are  of  service  only 
to  the  specialist  in  classification,  lliese  terms 
apply  to  the  general  outline  of  the  leaf,  as  linear, 
lanceolate,  ovate,  cordate,  etc.;  or  to  tiie  char- 
acter of  its  margin,  as  entire,  serrate,  toothed, 
lobed,  etc.;  or  to  the  character  of  its  apex  or 
base,  AS  acute,  obtuse,  etc.  The  greatest  modi- 
ilcHtion  in  the  form  of  the  blade  arises  from  its 
branching,  in  which  case  the  general  blade  be- 
comes divided  up  into  smaller  blades  called  leaf- 
lets. Such  branching  leaves  are  usually  called 
compound,  and  the  compounding  may  occur 
twice  or  tJirice  or  even  more  times,  resulting  in 
a  general  blade  made  up  of  very  numerous  leaf- 
lets. The  stalks  of  the  leaflets  are  called  peti- 
olules,  and  their  stipules  are  stipels.  Closely 
associated  with  the  contour  and  branching  of 
leaves  is  the  system  of  veining  or  venation 


(q.v.).  Two  general  types  of  venation  are  ree* 
ofpiixBd,  called  the  parallel  and  the  reticulate 
(or  net-veined)  t^pes.  In  a  paralld-veined  leaf 
the  prominent  veins  run  approximately  parallel 
from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  blade,  resulting 
in  a  comparatively  narrow  and  elongated  out- 
line and  an  entire  margin,  as  in  ^ass  blades. 
This  type  of  venation  is  characteristic  of  the 
monocotyledons,  although  all  of  them  do  not 
possess  it,  nor  is  it  absolutely  restricted  to  them. 
A  more  aigniftcant  phrase  for  this  type,  perhaps, 
is  closed  venation,  implying  that  the  veins  do 
not  end  freely  in  the  margin.  As  a  result  of 
this,  such  leaves  do  not  become  toothed  or  lobed, 
nor  do  they  branch.  In  a  reticulately  veined 
leaf  the  veins  branch  freely  in  various  directions, 
and  there  is  usually  evident,  especially  on  the 
lower  surface,  a  distinct  and  often  conspicuous 
network  of  veins.  Such  leaves  may  be  charac- 
terized as  exhibiting  open  venation,  as  many 
of  the  veins  have  free  ends,  especially  in  the 
margins,  resulting  in  a  tendency  to  toothing, 
lobing,  and  branching.  The  dicotyledons  exhibit 
such  leaves  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  ferns 
also  have  open  venation,  but  the  veins  fork  re 
peatedly,  i.e.,  they  are  dichotomous.  {See  Di- 
CHOTOMT.)  Reticulately  veined  leaves  exhibit 
two  prominent  types,  the  palmate  and  the  pin- 
nate. In  the  former,  three  or  more  main  ribs 
diverge  from  the  base  of  the  blade,  resulting  in 
a  brimd  outline.  When  such  leaves  are  lobed  or 
branched,  they  are  said  to  be  palmately  lobed  or 
compound.  In  pinnate  leaves  there  is  a  main  rib 
(midrib)  which  runs  through  the  blade  from 
base  to  apex  and  gives  rise  to  lateral  ribs  of 
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Fio.  1.  caoss  BBCvtoir  or  uur. 

Bbowinji;  upper  and  Xowtir  epidermia  with  itomata  (i),  mIt 
otuunber  (i),  in  p&Uaade  pAranofayma,  and  ■Betion  of  a  veia 
ID  tlte  sponsy  paraaebyma. 

secondary  importance,  resulting  in  a  compara- 
tively narrow  outline.  When  such  leaves  are 
lobed  or  branched,  they  are  said  to  be  pinnately 
lobed  or  compound.  Fern  leaves  (fronds)  are 
very  commonly  pinnately  compound,  and  a  spe- 
ciiil  terminology  is  applied  to  the  Inranches,  the 
main  branches  being  called  pinnee,  and  the  ulti- 
mate branches  pinnules. 

Structure  of  Iieavefl.  The  minute  anatomy 
or  histology  of  the  ordinary  foliage  leaf  is  quite 
uniform.  The  upper  and  under  surfaces  are 
bounded  by  a  single  layer  of  colorless  compact 
celts,  forming  the  epidermis  (Fig.  2).  Between 
these  two  layers  of  epidermis,  above  and  below, 
tho  working  cells  of  the  leaf  are  found,  called 
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collectively  meeophyll.  The  meaopfayll  cells  con- 
tain the  green  color  bodies  {i^loroplasta)  and 
in  ordinary  horizontal  leaves  are  organized  into 
two  distinct  regions.  The  cells  against  the  upper 
epidermis  are  elongated  and  stand  closely  side 
by  side,  with  the  long  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  leaf  surface.  This  is  called  the  palisade 
re^on  of  the  mesophyll,  and  it  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  this  surface  is  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  light.  The  mesophyll  cells  In  the  lovter 
region  of  the  leaf  are  irregular  in  form  and 
loosely  aggregated,  leaving  Irregular  but  contin- 
uous intercellular  passageways.  This  region  is 
called  the  spongy  meeophyll.  The  third  histo- 
logical region  of  the  foliage  leaf  la  the  vascular 
region,  represented  by  the  veins  which  traverse 
the  mesophyll  in  every  direction.  The  epidermis 
does  not  hennetieally  seal  the  mesophyll  tiasue 
from  the  outside  air,  but  in  leaves  exposed  to  air 


Fio,  2.  atmrnaMAL  cauM  ahd  ntnuTA  fboh  a  imm.  • 

it  i«  perforated  by  numerous  very  small  open- 
ings, called  stomata  (Fig.  3),  popularly  known 
as  breathing  pores.  Th^  are  automatic  gate- 
ways in  the  sense  that  the  calibre  of  the  pore 
may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  in  response  to 
various  conditions,  thus  r^ulating  the  amount 
of  exchange  between  the  air  in  the  mesophyll 
r^on  and  that  outside.  The  r^^ulating  mecha- 
nism consists  in  two  coneentnc  cells,  called 
guard  cells,  wMdi  face  each  other,  and  which 
may  change  the  size  of  the  opening  between 
them,  as  uie  Hps  may  regulate  the  opening  of 
the  mouth.  Stomata  occur  in  any  epidermis 
which  overlies  green  cells,  and  therefore  they 
are  naturally  found  in  greatest  numbers  on  the 
leaves.  In  the  ordinary  horizontal  (dorsiven- 
tral)  leaves  they  occur  for  the  mbst  part  and 
sometimes  exclusively  on  the  undersunace,  av- 
eraging about  60,000  to  the  square  inch,  al- 
though in  some  oases  the  number  may  reach 
over  400,000.  Leaves  which  are  equally  exposed 
to  the  light  on  both  sides  have  the  stomata 
equally  distributed  upon  the  two  surfaces.  In 
floating  leaves  the  stomata  are  upon  the  upper 
surface  only.  The  significance  of  the  occur- 
rence of  stomata  chiefly  upon  the  underside  of 
horizontal  leaves  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
intercellular  passageways  with  which  stomata 
communicate  are  best  developed  on  the  underside 
of  the  leaf.  Associated  with  the  epidermis  of 
leaves  there  are  also  numerous  hairs  (see  Tbi- 
OHOHES),  whose  occurrence  and  character  form 

Cof  the  descriptions  of  systematic  botany, 
example,  if  hairs  are  absent,  the  leaf  is 
spoken  of  as  glabrous,  and,  if  present,  the  terms 


pubescent,  hirsute,  tomentose,  woolly,  etc.,  d«> 
scribe  their  character. 

Modified  Leaves.  There  are  numerous  struc- 
tures in  plants  which  have  long  been  regarded  aa 
modified  leaves,  i.e.,  leaves  which  have  been  di- 
verted from  their  ordinary  work  as  foliage 
leaves  to  serve  some  other  purpose  either  ex- 
clusively or  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  woriL. 
It  is  a  matter  for  serious  doubt  whether  all  such 
structures  have  actually  been  derived  Uvm  foli- 
age leaves,  but  they  all  may  be- grouped  as  foliar 
organs.  In  addition  to  folia^  leaves,  therefore, 
prominent  among  other  foliar  organs  are  the 
following:  pitchers,  as  in  the  vanous  "pitcher 
plants,"  for  entrapping  various  insects;  sensi- 
tive flytraps,  as  in  sundews  and  Dionaa  (q.v.) 
(see  Cabnivobous  Plants);  storage  organs,  as 
in  bulb  scales  and  many  seed  leaves  (cotyle- 
dons) ;  bud  scales,  used  for  protecting  young 
parts;  spines,  as  in  the  barberry  and  holly,  where 
every  gradation  between  spiny-toothed  leaves 
and  true  spines  is  found;  tendrils,  which  are 
<^ten  leaves  or  leaf  parts  adapted  for  climbing; 
bracts,  which  are  loaves  modified  in  size  and 
color  and  associated  with  flowers;  the  floral  or- 
gans, as  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  carftels,  all  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  foliar  structures,  but 
probably  not  modified  foliage  leaves  aa  is  com- 
monly stated, 
y  Arrangement  of  LeaTes.  The  distribution 
of  leaves  on  the  stem  has  given  rise  to  a  subject 
called  phyllotaxy,  which  undertakes  to  study 
the  laws  which  govern  the  distribution.  The 
general  conclusion  reached  is  that  leaves  are 
distributed  so  as  to  economize  space  and  to  ob- 
tain a  light  exposure,  but  this  is  to  be  r^arded 
as  the  result  of  the  arrangement  rather  than  its 
cause.  The  most  fundamental  classificatio&  of 
leaves  on  the  basis  of  arrangement  is  into  the 
cyclic  and  spiral  arranganoitB.  In  the  forma 
two  or  more  leaves  stand  tt^ether  at  the  same 
joint  (node)  of  the  stem,  dividing  the  circum- 
ference between  them.  If  the  cycle  consists  of 
two  leaves,  they  are  called  opposite,  while,  if  it 
consists  of  three  or  more,  they  are  called  whorled 
or  verticillate.  Tn  the  spiral  arrangements  the 
leaves  stand  singly  one  after  another,  i.e.,  each 
joint  of  the  stem  bears  but  a  single  leaf,  and 
they  are  commonly  qioken  of  as  alternate.  It 
is  the  spiral  arrangement  which  has  developed 
the  largest  discussion  in  reference  to  the  laws  of 
phyllotaxy,  tor  the  cyclic  arrangement  represents 
merely  two  or  more  spirals  ascending  the  stem. 
In  the  simplest  alternate  arrangement  the  second 
leaf  stands  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem 
from  the  first,  and  the  third  leaf  stands  directly 
over  the  first.  This  results  in  two  vertical  rows 
of  leaves,  one  on  each  ude  of  the  stem,  an  ar^ 
rangement  indicated  by  the  fraction  one-half. 
Hie  fraction  signifies  the  angular  divergence  be- 
tween two  successive  leaves,  and  the  denominator 
the  number  of  vertical  rows.  The  next  higher 
arrangement  Is  one  in  which  the  angular  diver- 
gence between  two  successive  leaves  is  onethird 
of  the  circumference,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
leaves  occur  in  three  vertical  rows,  and  the  frac- 
tional expression  is  one-third.  The  next  higher 
arrangement  is  indicated  by  the  fraction  two- 
fifths,  which  means  that  the  angular  divergeoee 
is  two-fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem, 
that  there  are  five  vertical  rows,  and  that  the 
spiral  line  makes  two  turns  around  the  stem 
before  it  reaches  the  same  vertical  row  with 
which  it  started.  The  curious  feature  of  the 
system  appears  at  this  point.   Succeeding  trae- 
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tions  may  be  obtained  by  adding  the  numerators 
and  denominators  of  the  two  preceding  fractions. 
For  example,  the  fraction  which  follows  the  one- 
half  and  one-third  arrangements  is  twoflfths, 
and  the  hext  would  be  three-eighths,  and  so  on. 
The  higher  numbers,  such  as  flve-thirteenths, 
eight  twenty-flrstfl,  etc,  occur  in  certain  pine 
cones,  but  in  ordinary  foliage  leaves  the  lower 
numbers  of  the  series  are  the  common  ones.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  normal  ar- 
rangement, since  the  stem  axis  is  not  always 
perfectly  strai^t  in  its  growth. 

Ecology  of  the  Leaf.  Ectdogically  the  leaves 
of  plants  may  be  considered  ( 1 )  from  the  stand- 
point  of  the  various  leaf  forms  found  in  nature. 


FtO,  3.     BBANCH  or  HABKBELL 

(Campanula  ntwuK/Dliai  whiob  baa  suffered  iBjury  and 
hMs  in  ooDMOiMDM  dweloped  bmmi  (juvMula)  Imvm  uptn 
the  atem.  Thia  result  ha«  also  bean  aaoribad  to  the  Uluml' 
nation. 

and  (2)  from  that  of  the  evidence  obtained  by  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  cause  of  the  various 
forma.  In  general,  leaves  are  expanded  organs, 
and  they  also  have  a  position  which  is  in  most 
cases  perpendicular  to  the  majority  of  the  inci- 
dent rays  of  light.  Thia  position  is  technically 
termed  diaphototropic.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  these  conditions  favor  the  absorption  of  the 
largest  quantities  of  radiant  energy;  and,  inas- 
much as  radiant  energy  is  essential  to  the  growth 
and  life  of  plants,  it  is  clear  that  the  expanded 
form  and  the  diaphototropic  position  are  dis- 
tinctly advantageous,  though  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  need  for  light  baa  caused  either 
the  form  or  the  position.    Large  numbers  of 


leaves  are  finely  divided;  this  is  conspicuously 
true  in  the  hydrophytes  <q.v.),  but  it  is  also 
true  of  a  vast  number  of  plants  with  afirial 
leaves.  While  we  can  hardly  believe  that  com- 
pound leaves  have  been  caused  in  any  such  way, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  larger  amount  of 
leaf  surface  can  be  presented  to  the  aunlight 
than  in  the  case  of  plants  with  entire  leaves. 
Perhaps  the  most  advantageous  leaf  type  of  all 
is  that  which  is  Illustrated  by  the  grasses;  here 
vertical  leaves  or  leaves  which  are  approximately 
vertical  are  grouped  together  in  vast  numbers, 
probably  securing  the  greatest  leaf  surface  in 
a  given  space  that  is  found  anywhere  in  the 
plant  kingdom.  Simple  experimentation  shows, 
however,  that  the  vertical  position  of  grass 
leaves,  at  least  in  many  cases,  is  due  to  mechan- 
ical causes  and  has  little  or  no  relation  to  light 
stimuli.  Another  condition  which  favors  the 
admission  of  light  is  the  presence  of  petioles. 
Ibtple  leaves  which  are  developed  in  the  stnmg 
sunlight  have  short  petioles,  while  more  shaded 
leaves  acquire  long  petioles  and  thus  ultimatdy 
get  into  a  well-lighted  position,  if  ttiat  be  pos- 
sible. Petioles  thus  give  a  much  greater  plas- 
ticity and  flexibility  to  leavea.  Other  leaves 
have  the  power  of  motility  which  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  sensitive  plant  and  clover,  llie 
advantage  of  this  motility  is  not  altogetlieT 
clear,  especially  since  the  closing  of  the  leaf  oc- 
curs chiefly  in  the  night  rather  than  in  the  day. 
(For  a  further  discussion  of  this  topic,  see 
Xebophttes.  ) 

Tlie  placing  of  the  leaves  on  the  stems  also 
varies  to  a  high  d^ree  in  nature,  and  in  gen- 
eral there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  relation  be- 
tween the  phyllotactic  arrangement  and  type 
of  leftf,  sinoe  large  leaves  are  commonly  faruier 
apart  than  small  ones.  Rosette  plants  present 
a  very  interesting  type  of  leaf  arrangement,  since 
the  outer  leaves  often  have  long  petioles  and 
the  inner  ones  none  at  all;  not  only  this,  but 
the  phyllotactic  arrangement  is  such  that  the 
shading  of  one  leaf  by  another  is  largely  pre- 
vented. In  one  way  or  another,  then,  it  seems 
that  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  nature  for 

Slants  to  dispose  their  leaves  in  such  a  way  as 
I  prevent  shading.  It  is  very  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  this  can  1^  regarded  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  light  stimulus.  If  in  nature  leaves  are 
not  seen  to  shade  each  other  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, it  may  be  that  this  is  not  an  adaptation 
by  natural  selection,  but  rather  that  the  leaves 
which  were  shaded  have  been  compelled  to  die 
through  getting  insufficient  food;  this  results 
in  a  survival  of  the  unahaded  leaves.  A  study 
of  the  leaves  of  a  patch  of  rank  weeds  shows 
tiiat  all  the  lower  leaves  have  died  and  that  only 
the  uppermost  have  been  able  to  endure. 

Experimental  studies  on  leaves  by  Goebel, 
Brenner,  and  others  have  contributed  much  to 
the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  causes  of  leaf 
shape  and  form.  Ooebel's  theory  is  that  light 
is  the  chief  factor  in  the  matter.  His  experi- 
ments on  cacti  and  on  the  harebell  have  shown 
that  if  the  light  is  weak  large  leavea  develop, 
whereas  strong  light  develops  small  leavea. 
Other  experiments  which  have  been  made  more 
recently  throw  grave  doubt  upon  GoebeVs  re- 
sults: in  the  first  place,  many  instances  have 
been  cited  in  which  light  favors  rather  than  re- 
tards the  development  of  leaves;  and  secondly, 
other  factors  which  Goebel  did  not  recognize 
have,  even  in  the  very  forma  which  he  studied, 
produced  the  very  results  which  he^^ferred  toi 
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light  ( Fig.  4 ) .  Kohl  and  more  recently  Brenner 
have  considered  that  moisture  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment which  affects  leaf  shape,  particularly  the 
relation  which  exists  between  absorption  and 
transpiration.  To  illustrate,  in  a  moist  atmos- 
phere leaves  grow  large  hecause  the  transpira- 
tion is  check«l  and  the  turgor  ia  thereby  in- 
creased.  On  the  contrary,  in  dry  air  leaves  are 
small  because  the  transpiration  is  increased 
and  the  turgor  reduced.  In  other  words,  any- 
thing which  tends  to  increase  or  decrease  cell 


^tO.  4.     LBATIB  or  TBB  WHITB  WATBB  BUl'I'MBCD* 
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turgesceace  tends  to  modify  not  only  the  leaf 
size  but  also  the  kaf  form  itself  (Fig.  4).  It  is 
not  possible  at  present,  on  account  of  the  very 
small  number  of  cxperimeDta,  to  reach  any  very 
definite  conclusions.  A  great  many  differences 
which  leaves  show  cannot  now  be  referred  to  any 
mechanical  cause,  but  it  surely  seems  to  be  the 
present  tendency  to  adopt  an  explanation  o£ 
this  kind  for  the  variations  in  leaves  rather 
than  to  give  a  t^leologicai  explanation. 

The  structure  of  leiives  varies  as  well  as  tlie 
external  form,  and  here  also  two  prominent 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
changes  observed.  The  chief  changesnvhich  have 
been  observed  are  associated  with  the  chlorophyll 
cells  and  the  epidermis.  Stahl  in  particular  has 
held  that  increased  light  causes  the  development 
of  palisade  cells.  This  view  has  been  rather 
generally  accepted,  and  at  present  there  seems  to 
be  no  valid  reason  for  serious  objection  to  it. 
It  may,  however,  rightly  be  a  subject  for  further 
investigatiou  to  settle  the  question  of  the  pre- 
cise ei^ct  of  light  upon  cell  structure.  Leaves 
which  ore  grown  in  a  moist  atmosphere  develop 
a  thin  wall,  whereas  a  thick  wall  is  developed  in 
a  dry  atmosphere.  Perhaps  the  cause  in  the 
latter  case  is  to  be  referred  to  the  greater  con- 
centration produced  by  excessive  transpiration. 
This  might  lead  to  a  deposition  of  cell-wall  ma- 
terial. Stomata,  as  a  rule,  are  less  subject  to 
experimental  change  than  arc  the  other  leaf 
organs.  However,  some  plants,  as  the  mermaid 
weed,  do  not  develop  stomata  when  submerged. 
The  stimulating  cause  for  this  change  hat  not 


been  suggested.    For  bibliography,  see  BoTAifT. 

See  also  Bud;  Histoloot. 

T.F.AF,  Walter  (1852-1927).  An  English 
classical  scholar  and  banker.  He  was  born  at 
Norwood  and  was  educated  first  at  Harrow 
School.  In  1874  he  graduated  B.A.  from  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  having  token  numeroiu 
honors,  and  from  1874  to  1877  he  was  a  fellow 
of  Trinity.  Entering  the  banking  firm  of  Leaf, 
Sons  Sc.  Co.,  he  was  its  chairman  in  1888-92. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Ohambor  of 
Commerce,  he  served  as  its  deputy  chairman  in 
1865-86,  chairman  in.  1887,  and  vice  president 
in  1B14;  in  1014  also  he  was  chairman  of  the 
London  County  and  Westminster  Bank;  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  small  special  committee 
whose  task  it  was  to  finance  the  British  Empire 
during  the  European  War.  Cambridge  gave 
him  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  Litt.D.  and  Oxford 
that  of  D.Litt.  In  addition  to  his  businpss 
activities  he  found  time  to  devote  himself  to 
classical  studies.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Hellenic  Society  in  1914  and  published,  besides 
articles  in  learned  journals.  The  Start/  of 
Achillea  (1880),  with  J.  H.  Pratt;  The  Iliad  of 
Homer  Translated  into  Engliah  Prose  (1882), 
with  A.  Lang  and  E.  Myers;  The  Iliad,  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  (2  vols.,  1886-88; 
2d  ed.,  1900-02),  a  very  valuable  work;  an  edi- 
tion of  The  Iliad  (2  vols.,  1805-98),  with  M.  A. 
Bayfield;  Companion  to  the  Iliad  (1902)  ;  Troy: 
A  Study  in  Homeric  Geography  (1912).  L«if 
published  also  A  Modem  Priestess  of  Isis,  a 
translation  from  the  Russian  (1804),  and  Ver- 
sions  from  Hafix:  An  Essay  in  Persian  Metre 
(1898). 

LEAP  BEETLE.  Any  one  of  a  large  family 
of  beetles,  the  Chrysomelidte,  so  called  because 
both  adults  and  lar\'Ee  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
plants.  The  family  is  an  enormous  one,  as  it 
comprises  more  than  18,000  species.  The  great 
majority  are  found  in  the  tropics,  but  over  600 
species  occur  in  North  America.  The  leaf  beetles 
are  nearly  all  small,  the  potato  t»eetle  being  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  family.  The  tm^,  as  a 
rule,  are  laid  on  the  food  plant.  The  larvs  of 
many  species  live  on  the  leaves,  either  exposed 
or  covered  with  grass.  Some  carry  perfectly 
constructed  eases;  others  arc  leaf  miners,  as  the 
Ilispini;  still  others  are  root  borers  and  stem 
Iiorers,  and  a  few  are  aquatic — a  remarkable 
diversity  of  habit  in  the  larvse  of  a  single  family. 
The  larvse  cover  themselves  with  excrement.  The 
most  rranorkable  covering  formed  by  any  insect, 
perhaps,  is  that  made  by  a  tropical  American 
leaf  beetle  of  the  genus  Porphyraspia,  which 
lives  on  coco  palms  at  Bahia.  The  larvte  are 
covered  by  a  sort  of  bird's-nest-like  coating  of 
fibres  or  threads  attached  to  the  anal  extremity, 
which  are  wood  fibres  that  have  passed  through 
the  alimentary  canal  and  have  been  stuck  to- 
gether again.  Some  of  the  tropical  species  of 
this  group  are  extremely  beautiful  and  mounted 
in  gold  are  used  as  jewelry.  With  tiie  species 
of  temperate  regions  the  color  usually  fades  uid 
becomes  sordid  after  death.  Among  well-known 
destructive  leaf  beetles  are  those  of  the  genus 
Crioceris  (see  Aspabaous  Insects),  the  potato 
beetle,  and  the  cucumber  beetle,  and  its  allies  of 
the  genus  Diabrotica.  In  California  the  adults 
injure  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  East  they 
cat  the  leaves  of  cucumber,  squash,  and  melon 
vines,  and  the  young  bore  into  the  stems  and 
roots  of  the  same  and  other  food  plants.  (See 
CoBN  IHSBCTS.)    All  the  species  of  DialtrotiM 
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are  difficult  insects  to  combat.  Another  group 
of  agricultural  pests  in  this  family  is  that  of  the 
flea  beetles.  (See  Flea  Bebux.)  The  brown 
and  black  larvge  of  the  grapevine  flea  beetle  feed 
on  the  upper  surface  of  grape  leaves.  A  well- 
known  and  deatructive  q>ecies  is  the  imported 
elm-leaf  beetle.  (See  Elm  Insects.)  On  the 
sweet-potato  and  morning-glory  vines  small, 
flattened  leaf  beetlea  ooour,  which  are  gold  and 
men.  (See  Golden  BKcns.)  Consult:  Geor^ 
Oimmock,  Standard  Natural  HUtory,  vol.  ii 
(Boston,  1884) ;  David  Sharp,  Cambridge  Natu- 
ral Hiatory^  vol.  vi  (Londcm,  1901) ;  V.  L.  Kel- 
logg, Amerioan  Inaecta  <2d  ed..  New  York, 
1008). 

LEAF  BTTO.  Any  hemipterous  insect  of  the 
family  Capsidie.  The  leaf  bugs  form  the  largest, 
family  of  the  true  bugs.  They  are  usually  rather 
,  small,  slender,  and  delicate  insects.  More  than 
1000  species  have  been  described,  of  which  250 
inhabit  the  United  States,  bat  there  are  many 
more  undescribed  and  unnamed  forms.  They  are 
found  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  are 
not  all  true  plant  feeders,  and  very  few  of  them 
occur  in  auflicient  numbers  to  become  important 
crop  enemies.  The  four-lined  leaf  bug  {Pvecilo' 
capaux  linentua)  is,  however,  a  common  garden 
pest  all  through  the  eastern,  central,  and  souUi- 
em  United  States,  suddng  the  sap  of  ■  goose- 
beny  bushes,  currants,  daJiliaa,  and  many  otim 
garden  plants.  Those  species  which  are  not 
plant  feeders  are  predacious  and  destroy  other 
ineects.   

LEAF  CACTTJBf  Agkebhaiin's.  See  Colored 
Plate  of  Cacti. 

LBAF  CBUUPLBB,  Rascal.  Bee  Rasoal 
Leaf  Ceumpler. 

LBAI'-OUTTSB  BEB.  A  name  given  to 
certain  apeciee  of  solitaiy  bees  (see  Bee)  of 
the  genua  Megachile  in  consequence  of  their 
habit  of  lining  their  nests  with  portions  of 
leaves  or  of  the  petals  of  flowers,  which  they 
cut  out  for  this  purpose  with  the  mandibles. 
Megachile  centunctularia,  a  species  common  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  uses  the  leaves 
(not  the  petals)  of  roses,  fitting  the  pieces  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  one  thimble-shaped  cell 
within  another,  in  a  iong  cylindrical  trarrow, 
the  bottom  of  each  cell  containing  an  egg  and 
a  litUe  pollen  paste.  A  single  female  will  build 
30  or  more  cells  and  will  occupy  20  or  more 
days  in  the  work.  Megachile  acuta  of  the  United 
States  is  a  carpenter  as  well  as  a  leaf  cutter 
and  excavates  its  tunnels  in  soft  or  partly  de- 
cayed wood.  In  each  tunnel  thimble-ahaped  cells 
are  made  of  pieces  of  rose  leaves  and  are  filled 
with  pt^len  and  hon^.  One  is  laid  in  each 
cell,  which  is  then  sealed  with  circular  pieces  of 
rose  leaf.  The  cells  of  the  leaf-cutter  bees  are 
also  not  infrequently  placed  in  cracks  of  houses 
or  treee,  under  stones  fuid  boards  in  deserted 
earthworm  holes,  or  in  the  holes  of  the  carpen- 
ter bee  (q.v.),  in  auger  holes,  or  in  lead  pipe: 
and  they  nave  even  been  found  in  the  noiszle  of 
an  old  disused  pump.   See  Plate  of  Bees. 

LEAF-OUTTINO  AKT.  These  ants  belong 
to  ^e  Myrmicine  tribe  Atti  which  ia  peculiar 
to  America  and  best  developed  in  the  tropics. 
They  cut  and  carry  to  their  nests  pieces  of  leaves 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  a  fungus.  The  bits 
of  leaves  are  worked  over  into  a  pulpy  mass  and 
frequently  mixed  with  caterpillar  excrement  or 
other  organic  material.  It  is  inocTilated  by 
the  ants  with  the  particular  fungus  which  tliey 
are  growing  and  all  other  aorta  are  careful^ 


destroyed.  The  fuagos  is  used  by  the  ants  as 
food.  In  the  tropics  some  of  the  colonics  are 
enormous.  The  ants  work  for  aa  much  as  half  a 
mile  from  the  nest  and  are  capable  of  stripping 
a  tree  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  impossible  for 
man  to  carry  on  agriculture  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  a  nest.  The  moat  northern  species  iAtta 
septentrionalia)  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City  but  ita  coloniea  are  email.  See  Ants. 

LEAF  ITBOO.  One  of  Uie  small  American 
tropical  frogs  of  the  family  Cystignathidie  and 
genua  Bylodea,  of  which  about  50  species  are 
known.  All  are  less  than  2  inches  long,  are  aa 
a  rule  brightly  colored  and  changeable,  and  have 
the  general  habits  of  the  tree  frog  (q.v.).  The 
fingers  as  well  aa  the  toes  are  provided  with 
disks,  enabling  the  animals  to  cling  to  the  leaves 
of  plants  and  treea,  aa  they  habitually  do.  The 
males  have  vocal  saca  and  make  chirping  aounds. 
A  remarkable  species  is  the  coqui  {Hylodca  mar- 
ttntcHeta),  of  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  the  Antilles, 
whose  young  undergo  their  whole  metamorphosis 
before  emerging  from  the  protection  of  the  egg. 
The  female  glues  about  20  large  eggs  enveloped 
in  a  foamy  mass  upon  a  broad  leaf  or  in  the 
axil  of  a  flag,  and  then  seems  to  remain  near  by 
awaiting  developmenta.  Each  embryo  (tadpole) 
grows  to  maturity  within  its  egg,  developing 
neither  gilla  nor  gill  openinga,  but  apparently 
breathing  tiirough  the  nighly  raacularizcd  tail. 
At  last  the  food  yolk  and  liquids  of  the  egg  are 
exhausted,  the  tail  ia  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a 
minute  but  perfectly  formed  frog  breaks  the 
shell  and  hops  away.  A  frog  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  has  a  similar  method  of  development 
within  the  egg.   See  Hylodes. 

TiE^F  HOPFEB.  A  bug  of  the  family  Jas- 
slda.  The  leaf  hoppers  are  among  the  most 
lAundant  of  the  bu^  and  comprise  a  great  com- 
plexity of  forms.  By  most  modem  writers  the 
group  is  considered  of  superfamily  rank  and  is 
known  as  Jassoidea.  All  are  small  insects.  One 
species  {Cioadula  exitioaa)  infests  winter  wiieat. 
The  grapevine  leaf  hopper  {Erythroneura  vitia) 
often  occurs  in  great  numbers  on  the  vine  and 
ia  very  injurious  to  it.  It  is  Imown  to  grape 
growers  as  the  thripa  or  grapevine  thrips,  a 
misleading  name.  (See  Thbifs.)  Scores  of  spe- 
cies feed  upon  grasses  and  bring  about  a  very 
extensive,  although  probably  unnoticed,  damage 
to  the  grazing  ranges  of  the  West 

USJ^  INSECT,  or  Walking  Leap.  One  of 
a  very  remarkable  group  of  insects  of  the  orthop- 
terous  family  Phasmidee,  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  chiefly  of  the  East  Indian  region,  hav- 
ing wings  extremely  like  leaves,  not  only  in 
color,  but  in  the  way  they  are  ril}bed  and  veined. 
The  joints  of  the  legs  are  aieo  extended  in  a 
leaflike  manner.  So  close  ia  the  resemblance 
that  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  they 
i^tound  flimly  believe  tJiat  they  were  once  real 
leavea,  which  by  s(nne  metamorphosis  of  habit 
have  taken  to  walking.  There  is  also  a  marvel- 
ous similarity  between  their  e^^  and  plant 
seeds,  even  in  minute  structure.  These  insects 
spend  their  lives  among  foliage,  move  slowly, 
and  would  be  much  exposed  to  every  enemy  did 
not  their  leaflike  appewrance  preserve  them  fr<»ii 
observation.  Spectroscopic  analysis  of  the  color- 
ing matter  of  these  insects'  wings  shows  a  sH^t 
distinction  from  that  of  chlorophyll,  but  that 
it  does  not  differ  from  that  of  living  leaves. 
Confined  leaf  insects  will,  in  the  absence  of  leaf 
food,  eat  one  another's  wings.    See  Mimigbt. 

T.TiiAir  MAJtlNA.   See  hoar  Ixskci. 
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LEAP  MINEB.  A  member  of  a  group  of 
Tei^  small  moths,  known  as  the  Tineids,  of 
serial  or  auperfamily  rank,  containing  a  number 
of  families  and  more  than  4000  described  spe- 
cies. The  popular  name  "leai  miner"  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  larvie  of  very  many  species 
mine  out  the  dilcvophyll  from  between  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  The 
leaf  miners  proper  belong  especially  to  the  tine- 
ine  families  Gracillarii(ue,  Lavemids,  Elachis- 
tidce,  Lithocolletidfc,  Lyonetiidse,  and  Nepticu- 
lidie,  but  some  of  the  Tineidee  and  Qelcchiids 
are  also  leaf  miners.  Others  of  the  tineine 
series  are  leaf  rollers,  leaf  webbers,  seed  feeders, 
twig  borers,  gall  makers,  and  root  feeders,  and 
others  still  feed  up(m  uiimal  matter  such  as 
skins,  fur,  woolen  goods  {see  Clothes  Moth), 
and  also  upon  dried  fruits,  stored  grain,  and 
similar  substances.  Some  of  them  are  leaf 
miners  only  in  early  life  and  later  construct 
cases  which  they  bear  around  with  them  while 
feeding  externally  on  the  foliage  of  plants. 
This  habit  is  charaeteristio  of  tiie  family 
Coleophoridse. 

AlUiough  very  small,  the  tineines  are  fre* 
quently  very  beautiful  and  are  ornamented  with 
brilliant  metallic  scales.  The  wings  are  usu- 
ally very  narrow,  sometimes  lance-shaped,  and 
bear  long  marginal  fringes.  Two  species  of 
Tinea  have  been  recorded  as  viviparous.  Ex- 
amples of  tineines  are  very  difficiilt  to  collect 
and  to  preserve,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that,  although  4000  species  have  been  described, 
entomologists  are  really  only  just  beginning  the 
study  of  the  group,  which  surely  comprises  very 
many  thousands  of  species. 

Certain  other  insects  aside  from  these  little 
moths  are  leaf  miners  in  the  larval  stage,  as  cer- 
tain leaf  beetles  of  the  tribe  Hispini,  certain 
flies  of  tke  families  Oscinidte  and  Anthomyiidie, 
and  certain  sawfties  of  the  family  Tenthredinidie. 

Consult  David  Sharp,  Cambridge  NaturiU  His- 
tory, vol.  vi  (London,  IdOl),  and  J.  H.  and  A.  B. 
Comstock,  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Intecta  (8th 
ed.,  Ithaca,  1008).  See  BurnsrLixs  asb 
IIOTHB;  Sawtlt. 

LEAF  HONXET.    See  Lanoub. 

LEAP  BOLLEB.  A  small  nocturnal  or  cre- 
puscular moth  of  the  family  Tortricidfe,  most  of 
which  in  the  larval  state  roll  themselves  within 
the  leaves  of  plants,  fastening  them  with  silken 
threads.  Th^  are  generally  less  than  an  inch 
in  breadth  across  the  expanded  wings  and  have 
naked  antenuK.  The  fore  wings  are  usually 
marked  with  spots  and  bands,  but  the  hind 
wings  are  without  ornament.  The  larva  either 
rolls  a  leaf  into  a  nest  in  which  it  lives  singly, 
or  in  some  specieB  many  of  them  may  bind  all 
the  leaves  01  a  branch  into  one  common  nest. 
The  yellow  active  larvae  of  one  species  {Caccecia 
oerasivorana)  make  such  a  nest  on  the  wild  or 
choke  cherry.  The  larvee  change  to  pupn  within 
the  nest,  but  just  before  the  motii  emerges  the 
pupa  makes  its  way  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
nest,  where  it  hangs  attached  by  caudal  hooks. 
The  rolling  of  the  leaves  with  the  solitary  spe- 
cies is  due  in  part  to  the  individual  work  of  the 
larva,  in  part  to  the  contraction  of  the  silk  in 
drying,  and  in  part  to  the  changes  in  the  growth 
of  the  vegetable  tissue.  Borne  tortricid  larvse 
are  not  leaf  rollers,  but  inhabit  fruit,  like  the 
codling  moth  (q.v.),  the  well-known  enemy  of 
apples  and  pears;  Carpocapaa  splendana,  which 
lives  in  acorns  and  walnuts;  and  Carpocapaa 
waUitane,  which  inhabits  the  seeds  known  as 


jumping  t>ean8  (see  Jumping  Bean).  Certain* 
beetles  (weevils)  have  a  similar  habit  of  roll- 
ing leaves. 

LEAP  SPOT.  A  plant  disease.  See  Dis* 
EASES  OP  Plants. 

LEAGUE  (fRHn  the  Imk.  leuoa).  A  measnia 
of  length  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  used  by  the 
Somans,  who  derived  it  from  the  Gkuls  and  esti- 
mated it  as  equivalent  to  1500  Roman  paces,  or 
1.376  modem  English  miles.  The  league  Tras 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans,  prob- 
ably before  the  battle  of  Hastings  (1066),  and 
had  been  by  this  time  lengthened  to  2  English 
miles  of  that  time,  or  2.9  modem  English  miles. 
At  the  present  day  the  league  is  a  nautical 
measure  and  signifies  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
degree — ^i.e.,  3  geographical  miles,  or  9.456  stat- 
ute miles.  The  French  and  other  nations  use 
the  same  nautical  league,  but  the  former  nation . 
had  (until  the  introduction  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem) two  land  measures  of  the  same  name:  tiie 
legal  posting  league,  2.42  English  miles,  and  the 
league  of  25  to  the  d^ee,  2.76  statute  English 
miles.  The  former  became  4  kilometers  (2.49 
miles). 

IiSAOTTB  (OF.,  Fr.  Ugue,  ML.  liga,  lega, 
bond,  from  Lat.  ligare,  to  bind).  In  French  his- 
tory, a  name  specifically  applied  to  the  Holy 
League  (Sainte  Ligue)  organized  in  1676 
Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  in  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  rel^on 
and  political  rights  to  the  Huguenots,  ^^ile 
its  ostensible  object  was  the  maintenance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  its  predomi- 
nance,  the  real  aim  of  the  Guises  was  rather  to 
exclude  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  blood  from 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  For  an  account  of 
the  civil  war  that  ensued,  see  France;  Hexbt 
III;  Henbt  IV;  Huguenots:  and  consult  the 
references  given;  also  F.  A,  M.  Mignet,  Hiatoire 
de  la  Lique  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1829). 

LEAaXIE  OP  NATIONS.   See  Suppu:Me?iT. 

LEAOTB  OP  XHS  IBOQUOIS.    tiee  iau- 

QUOIS. 

LEAGUE  OP  THE  PBIVOES  (Ger.  FUr- 
stenbund).  A  league  ori^nated  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  in  1785,  to  oppose  Joseph  II  in  his 
purpose  of  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  extending  the  Austrian  power 
in  south  Germany  by  tlie  acquisition  of  Bavaria 
in  exchange  for  Belgium,  The  league  was  formed 
between  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hanover  on  July 
23,  1785,  and  was  afterward  joined  by  the  dukes 
of  Brunswick,  Mecldenburg,  Saxe-Weimar,  and 
Saxe-Gotha,  the  margraves  of  Anspacb  and 
Baden,  the  Elector  of  Mainz,  and  other  princes. 
Having  effected  the  abandonment  of  Joseph's 
plans,  tiie  league  was  dissolved  at  Frederick's 
death,  and  a  later  attempt  by  Charles  Augustus 
of  Weimar  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  German 
union  under  the  leadership  cl  Prussia  was  un- 
successful. Consult  Leopold  von  Ranke,  Ifie 
4«ut9ehm  Jfdohte  vnd  d«r  FOrsteHbtrnd. 

LEAGUE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  WEAL  (Fr. 
Ligue  du  bien  public).  An  alliance  of  the  great 
Froich  nobles  against  Louis  XI,  formed  in  1465 
under  the  leadership  of  Charles,  Count  of  Cha- 
Tolais  (Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy).  The 
ostensible  object  of  the  nobles  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  tyrannical  government  of  Louis  XI;  but 
in  fact  their  objects  were  purely  sdflsh,  their 
only  aim  being  to  regain  the  old  extaisive  feu- 
dal privileges,  which  had  enabled  than  to  defy 
even  the  royal  power.  Thnr  gained  a  victory 
over  Louis  XI  on  July  16,  1465,  at  Montlhft;, 
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and  in  October,  in  the  Peace  of  Conflans,  the 
King  was  forced  to  make  great  concessions.  But 
the  advantage  gained  by  the  nobles  was  of  short 
duration,  for  the  crafty  monarch  succeeded  in 
crushing  them  individually  and  made  the  royal 
power  supreme  in  France.  See  France;  Louib 
XI.  Consult  Ernest  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France 
depuis  lea  originea  juagu'A  Ui  revolution,  vol.  iv, 
part  ii  (Paris,  1002). 

IiEAKE,  6tB  John  (1066-1720).  An  English 
admiral.  He  was  born  at  Rotherhithe,  London, 
England;  early  entered  the  navy;  served  under 
his  father  in  1673  in  the  action  between  Sir 
Edward  Spra^  and  Van  Tromp;  and  afterward, 
when  appointed  captain,  convoyed  victualers  into 
Londonderry,  thus  compelling  the  enemy  to  raise 
the  siege.  In  1702  he  was  put  in  command  of 
a  squadron  and  sent  to  Newfoundland  as  Oov> 
ernor.  Arriving  there,  he  speedily  destroyed  the 
French  settlements  and  ttieir  flefaing  outfits. 
For  these  services  he  was  made  on  his  return 
rear  admiral  and  soon  afterward  vice  admiral 
of  the  blue  and  knighted.  In  1704  he  displayed 
great  skill  and  gallantry  in  relieving  Gibraltar 
when  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by 
500  Spaniards  who  had  climbed  up  the  rock. 
Soon  after  he  was  made  vice  admiral  of  the 
white  and  again,  in  1705,  relieved  Gibraltar  by 
deatroying  the  Freneh  squadron.  In  1706  he  re- 
lieved Barcelona,  when  it  was  reduced  to  great  ex- 
tremity ^  the  Spaniards  and  French,  obliging 
King  Philip  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  same 
year  he  commanded  the  fleet  which  captured 
Alicante,  Cartagena,  and  the  island  of  Majorca. 
He  was  now  made  admiral  of  the  white  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
In  1708  he  reduced  Sardinia  and  Minorca.  In 
1700  he  was  made  rear  admiral  of  Great  Britain. 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  L«*d  of  the 
Admiralty  and  continued  high  in  office  till  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was  several  times  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Rochester.  On  the 
accession  of  George  I  he  was  superseded  on  a 
pension  of  £600  a  year.  He  died  at  Greenwich 
on  Aug.  21,  1720.  The  lAfe  of  Bir  John  Leake, 
by  St^hen  Martin  Leake,  his  nephew,  was  pri- 
Tat^  printed  in  London  (1750). 

TiWATTB,  WnxuH  Mabtin  (1777-1860).  A 
British  otHcer  and  archnologist,  born  in  London. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich,  received  a  commission  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  artillery  service,  and  in  1704 
was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  re- 
mained for  four  years.  In  1799  he  was  sent  as 
captain  to  instruct  the  Swiss  in  artillery  prac- 
tice. Leaving  Constantinople  in  1600  to  join 
the  Turks,  who  were  then  fighting  the  French  in 
Egypt,  he  traveled  tlirough  Asia  Minor,  Jaffa, 
and  Egypt,  and  even  traversed  the  desert,  but 
arrived  only  after  the  capitulation  had  been 
signed.  In  1801  he  made  a  careful  survey  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  in  1804  traveled  through  the 
greater  part  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  surveying 
the  coasts  and  fortresses  and  making  collections, 
which  are  now  in  the  British  Muaeum.  After 
undertaking  extensive  explorations  in  the  Orient 
for  the  British  government  (1808-13),  be  retired 
in  181S  with  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
His  principal  works,  which  are  all  marked  by 
thoroughness,  minuteness,  and  technical  skill, 
are:  Researches  in  Greece  (1814);  The  Topog- 
raphy of  Athens  (1821 ),  the  first  scientific  treat- 
ise on  the  subject  and  still  of  great  value;  Jour- 
nal of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  icnth  Comparative 
Semarka  on  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography 


of  that  €w»ntry  (1824) ;  Travel*  in  thv  Horta 

(1830);  Travela  in  Northern  Greece  (1836); 
Pelopowneaiaoa  (1846);  Numiamatica  Hellenioa 
(1854),  with  a  supplement  (1859).  Consult 
J.  H.  Marsden,  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Wriiinga  of  TF.  M.  Leake  (London,  1864),  and 
J.  E.  Sandvs,  A  Hiatory  of  Claaaical  SeholaraMp, 
vol.  iii  (Cambridge,  1908). 

LBAXi,  J.  DA  SiLVA  Mehdis.  See  Mkitobs 
Lkal,  Jo8£  da  Stlta. 

LEAHINOTON,  l§m1ng-ton,  or  Leauino- 
TON  PsiORS.  A  fashionable  watering  place  in 
Warwickshire,  England,  on  the  Leam,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Avon,  about  2  miles  from  Warwick 
(Map:  England,  E  4).  Leamington  is  of  mod- 
em growth  and  owes  its  importance  to  its  min- 
eral waters,  saline,  sulphurous,  and  chalybeate. 
It  has  a  proprietaiy  college,  erected  in  1847  in 
the  Tudor  style,  and  numerous  other  educational 
establishments.  The  town  hall,  a  handsome 
Renaissance  building  erected  in  1884,  contains  a 
tree  library  and  art  gallery.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  a  pump  room,  a  handsome  structure. 
The  manufacture  of  cooking  ranges  is  an  im- 
portant industry.  The  town  owns  the  Spa  baths, 
open-air  baths,  water  supply,  gas,  tramways, 
and  cemeteries,  and  maintains  free  libraries, 
technical  schools,  and  beautiful  public  gardens 
and  parks.  Leamington  was  an  ina^iftcant  vil- 
lage until  1780,  when  the  waters  were  discov- 
ered; and  since  that  time  they  have  attracted 
not  only  visitors,  but  residents.  In  1838  the 
town  obtained  permission  to  call  itself  Royal 
Leamington  Spa,  but  the  name  has  now  dropped 
completely  out  of  use.  Pop.,  1901,  26,850;  1911, 
26,713.  Consult  Guide  to  and  Hiatory  of  Leam- 
ington (Xew  York,  1888). 

LEAKXNGTON.  A  town  and  port  in  Essex 
Co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Lake  Ene  and  on  the 
Michigan  Central  and  Phre  Marquette  railways, 
30  miles  southeast  by  east  (direct)  of  Windsor 
(Map:  Ontario,  B  9).  There  is  an  electric  rail- 
way to  Windsor  and  steamship  communication 
with  Pelee  Island.  The  town  possesses  a  public 
library.  The  manufacturing  industries  include 
milling,  fruit  canning,  pickle  making,  cigar,  and 
basket  making.  There  are  also  manufactures  of 
handles,  catsup,  sashes,  and  doors.  Natural  gas 
is  foimd  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  two  tobacco 
factories  and  a  considerable  trade  in  that  prod- 
uct. The  town  owns  its  water  works.  Pop., 
1901,  2451;  1911,  2652. 

LEANDER,  W&i/dir.    See  Hebo. 

LEAin>EB.  See  Ess,  Johahs  HsiinuoH 
van. 

LEANDEB,  lft,-an'der,  Richaed.  The  pseudo- 
nym of  the  German  surgeon  and  author  Richard 
von  Volkmann  (q.v.). 

I.EANa>EB,  Saint  (cJS50-c.601).  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville.  He  was  born  at  Cartagena, 
Spain,  and  became  a  monk.  His  zeal  in  convert- 
ing the  son  and  successor  of  King  Leovigild  was 
punished  by  banishment.  He  betook  himself  to 
Constantinople  and  there  formed  a  lasting  friend- 
ship with  Grpgory,  afterward  Pope  Gr^ory  the 
Great  (590-604).  About  684  Leander  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  and  in  509  Gr^ry  sent 
him  the  pallium  and  also  dedicated  to  bim  bis 
Moralio  in  Jobum.  Leander's  most  important 
achievement  was  the  conversion  of  the  West 
Gotha  from  Arianism  to  Catholic  Christianity. 
His  day  is  March  13. 

LEANDEB  CLABE  COIXEaE.    See  West- 
ern College. 

L£ANI>BE,   U'SN^dr',  Ciiable8>  Lucnn. 
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(1862-  ).  A  French  portrait  painter,  pas- 
tellist,  lithographer,  and  caricaturist.  He  was 
bom  at  Champsecret  (Orne)  and  studied  under 
Bin  and  Cabanel  in  Paris.  He  b^an  as  a  draw- 
ing teacher  and  portrait  painter.  Becoming  as- 
sociated in  1894  with  the  periodical  Le  Eire,  he 
immediately  made  a  name  by  bis  excellently 
drawn,  gooil-naturcdly  humorous  caricature  por- 
traits and  sketches.  He  later  acquired  more 
solid  fame  with  his  pastel  portraits,  which  for 
delicate  and  precise  draftsmanship,  bold  and 
hannonious  color,  fineness  of  texture,  and  daz- 
zling flesh  tints  are  unrivaled  in  contemporary 
art.  His  lithographs,  which  are  models  of  tech- 
nical ability,  also  deserve  special  mention.  They 
are  executed  usually  in  buLCk  and  white,  with 
great  depth,  yet  with  an  airy  lightness  of  tone  and 
a  bold  treatment  of  light  and  shade.  -  Among  the 
beat  known  are  "Yvette  Guilbert'a  Tour";  "The 
Snobs";  "Souvenir  of  the  First  Communion" 
(1904);  "The  Woman  with  the  Monkey";  "Ball 
in  the  Days  of  Henri  Monnier"  ( 1905 } .  Among 
the  works  illustrated  by  him  are  Rostand's  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac  (1900)  and  Murger's  Vie  de 
BoMme  (1903).  In  1896  he  published  an  albmn 
of  delightful  sketches  entitled  Hocturnes.  He 
became  Chevalier  of  the  L^on  of  Honor  and 
received  gold  medals  in  1891  and  1907. 

L£ANINO  TOWEIL  A  tower  which  over- 
hangs its  base  on  one  side.  The  most  celebrated 
example  is  the  campanile  of  Pisa,  which  has  du 
obliquity  of  13  feet  in  a  height  of  179.  It  was 
begun  by  the  architect  Bonannus  of  Pisa  in 
1174,  continued  by  William  of  Innsbruck  and 
others,  and  ctmipleted  in  1350.  It  is  built  in  the 
BAmanesque  style,  to  correspond  with  the  cathe- 
dra], and  is  surrounded  by  open  arcades  of  col- 
umns. Other  well-known  examples  are  in  Bo- 
logna, the  Torre  Asinelli  (1109)  and  the  Torre 
Garisenda  (1110),  both  square  and  built  of 
brick,  the  latter  well  known  through  a  passage 
in  Dante's  Inferno.  The  original  campanile  of 
Venice  also  leaned  slightly;  there  are  other  ex- 
amples at  Pisa,  Ravenna,  and  elsewhere  in  north- 
ern Italy,  and  a  few  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  has  long  been  disputed  whetiier  the  slant  of 
these  towers  is  accidental.  Tliat  of  Pisa  shows 
an  increased  height  in  each  successive  story  on 
the  leaning  side,  which  has  been  attributed  by 
some  (Rohault  de  Fleury,  Mothes)  to  attempts 
of  the  architects  to  rectify  a  sinking  while  the 
tower  was  being  built.  Others  (tirassi,  Ricci, 
Goodyear)  have  advanced  arguments  to  show 
that  the  slant  here  and  elsewhere  was  inten- 
tional. The  latter  is  the  prevailing  opinion. 
Consult:  Russell  Starts,  Dtctwnary  of  Archi- 
teeture  (New  York,  1905) ;  W.  H.  Goodyear, 
"Brooklyn  Museum  Measurements  of  I9I0  in  the 
Spiral  Stairway  of  the  Leaning  Tower,"  in 
American  Architect,  vol.  xcviii  (ib.,  1910);  id.. 
Analysis  of  the  Report  of  the  Pisa  Commiesion 
on  the  Leaning  Tower  (ib.,  1910).  For  illus- 
tration, see  Pisa. 

IiEAPINQ  PISH.    See  Mudskippeb. 

LXAP  IN8E0T.    See  Lebp  Insect. 

IiBAP  TEAS.  A  year  of  366  days  (see 
Calendab),  so  called  because  it  leaps  forward 
a  day  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  year.  For 
convenience  the  leap  years  are  chosen  to  be  those 
in  which  the  number  of  the  year  is  divisible  by 
four  without  remainder;  but,  of  the  years  divis- 
ible by  100,  only  those  are  leap  years  which  are 
divisible  by  400.   See  Bissextile. 

LEAK,  Edward  (1812-88).  An  English  ar- 
tist and  writer  of  verse,  born  at  Holloway,  Lon- 


don, May  12,  1812.  He  was  of  Danish  descent. 
As  a  boy,  he  showed  a  liking  for  painting  and 
natural  history;  at  the  age  of  19  he  found  em- 
ployment as  draftsman  in  the  ZoSlogical  Gar- 
denti  and  a  year  later  a  book  of  his  ornitho- 
logical drawings  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  for  whom  he  drew  the  plates  to 
The  Knowsley  Menagerie.  He  travelcil  exten- 
sively on  the  Continent  and  in  the  East,  filling 
his  books  with  drawings;  settled  in  Italy  and 
died  at  San  Remo,  January,  1888.  It  was  for 
the  young  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  whose 
family  Lo&r  became  a  permanent  favorite,  that 
his  first  nonsense  book  was  written  ( 1846). 
There  followed:  SomenBe  8ong»  (1871);  ifora 
A'onMiws   Btmgt    (1S72) ;    LaughaUe  Lprica 

(1877).  The  fame  of  his  humorous  books,  with 
their  preposterously  comic  illustrations,  quite 
Burpaned  tiiat  of  his  serious  productions,  whidi, 
from  pen  or  pencil,  or  both,  include:  IlluMtra- 
tione  of  the  Family  of  the  Psittacida  (1832) ; 
Gleanings  from  the  Menagerie  at  Knotcsley  Ealt 

(1846)  ;   and  the  journals  of  travel  in  Italy 

(1846),  Greeoe  and  Albania  (1851),  the  Ionian 
Islands  (1863),  and  Corsica  (1870).  In  1»12 
appeared  the  Complete  Nontense  Bo<^  (New 
York),  which  brings  together  all  the  original 
nonsense  pictures  and  nonsense  verses  and  adds 
new  material.  Consult:  Tennyson's  Poeme,  illus- 
trated by  Lear,  with  memoir  by  Lushington 

(London,  1889);  Lettert  of  Edward  Lear  (New 
York,  1908);  Later  Letters  of  Edward  Lear 

(ib.,  1911). 

LEAK,  Tobias  (1762-1816).  An  American 
diplmnatist,  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  In  1783 
he  graduated  at  Harvard  uid  in  1785  was  ap- 
pointed private  secretary  to  Washington,  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  Washington's 
death.  From  1802  to  1804  he  was  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Santo  Domingo  and  in  the  latter  year 
became  Consul  Oenerai  at  Algiers.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1805  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Tripoli 
and  despite  sharp  censure  from  some  quarters 
arraneed  terms  afiproved  throughout  by  the 
United  States  goremment.  Subsequently  he 
was  connected  with  tiie  War  Deparbnent  at 
Washington  as  an  acoonntant  until  his  death 
by  suicide. 

LEABKONT,  iSr'mOnt,  Thouab.  See 
Thomas  of  Ebceldoune. 

LEARNED,  ISr'ned,  Mabion  Dcxtkb  ( 1857- 
).  An  American  Germanic  scholar,  bom 
near  Dover,  Del.  He  graduated  in  1880  from 
Dickinson  College,  was  instructor  in  languages 
at  Dickinson  Seminary  in  1880-84,  studied  in 
Qermany  in  1885,  and  mduated  PhJ).  in  1887 
from  Johns  Hopkins  X^iTerslty,  where  he  was 
instructor,  associate,  and  associate  professor  of 
German  from  1886  to  1895.  Thereafter  he  served 
as  professor  of  German  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  became  editor  of  Americana 
Oermanioa  (now  Qerman  American  AnnalM)  in 
1897,  made  researches  for  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion in  1909,  and  was  president  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  in  1900.  He  published: 
The  Pennsylvania  German  Dialect  (1889) ;  The 
Saga  of  Waltker  of  Aquitaine  (1892);  Herder 
and  America  (1904) ;  The  Life  of  Pranci*  Dan- 
iel Postorioua  (1908)  ;  The  Family  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (1909);  Guide  to  the  M8.  Materials 
Relating  to  American  History  in  the  German 
State  Archives  (1912). 

LEABN1N0'.  In  general,  the  modification 
of  behavior  in  the  light  of  experience.  If  an 
organism  lived  always  under  the  same  condi- 
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tions,  leainlnK  would  be  unnecesHarj.  If.  how- 
ever, new  conditions  arise  to  which  the  present 
behavior  of  the  organism  is  inadequate,  and  if 
the  animal  is  able  to  adjust  itself  to  these  new 
conditions,  then  it  has  "learned";  the  proouBS 
of  adjustment  is  the  process  of  learning. 

The  study  of  learning  is  important  for  two 
reasons.  1.  Since  the  behavior  of  the' learning 
organism  has  a  conscious  aspect,  its  study  gives 
an  index  to  the  nature  of  consciousness.  {See 
Pbtcholoot;  Aniual  Psycholoot.)  Thb  prob- 
lem of  psychology,  therefore,  is  to  deeeribe  the 
mental  processes  which  are  present  at  various 
■tages  in  learning  and  to  correlate  these  proc- 
esses with  changes  in  the  nervous  system.  ( See 
Learning  in  Animals.)  Here  we  find,  to  be 
sure,  a  number  of  special  syntheses,  but  nothing 
essentially  new;  the  general  psychology  of  learn- 
ing is  the  psychology  of  perception  and  idea,  of 
meaning,  of  memory,  of  language,  of  attention, 
of  action;  and  ihe  Kcplanation  of  the  learning 
process  la  likewise  to  be  couched  in  terms  of 
asfloeiative  and  determining  tendencies.  2.  Ifon, 
unlike  the  lower  animals,  anticipates  changes  in 
the  environment;  he  is  able,  in  a  measure,  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  before  a  chnnge 
in  conditions  actually  arises,  for  the  human 
individual  possesses  free  ideas.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  education  to  anticipate  these  changes  and 
adjustments  and  to  prepare  the  individual  to 
meet  new  situations  when  they  arise.  Educa- 
tional technology  Is  therefore  interested  pri- 
marily in  such  problems  as  the  methods  and 
economy  of  learning,  the  relation  of  learning  to 
intelligence,  to  mtmtal  fatigue,  etc.  The  meth- 
ods of  learning,  e.g.,  may  be  reduced  to  three: 
(1)  the  method  of  trial  and  success  (trial  and 
error,  perseverance),  in  which  one  means  after 
another  !s  tried  until  the  organism  hits  upon 
an  adjustment  that  is  elTective;  (2)  the  metnod 
of  imitation,  the  intentional  or  unintentional 
copying  of  the  behavior  of  one  or  more  individ- 
uals (see  Imitation);  and  (3)  the  employ- 
ment of  free  ideas:  since  man  is  endowed  with 
memory  and  imagination,  he  can  recall  pro- 
cwdurea  which  were  effective  in  a  former  situa- 
tion and  can  adapt  and  apply  them  to  situations 
which  are  partly  different.  The  first  of  these 
methods  is  the  least  economical,  because  it  in- 
volves waste  of  time  and  effort;  the  second  is 
economical,  provided  that  the  "copy"  is  ade- 
quate; the  efficiency  of  the  third,  which  charac- 
terizes the  highest  type  of  learning,  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  learner. 
There  are  also  certain  rules  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed if  the  best  results  are  to  he  obtained. 
Thus,  it  is  n  cardinal  rule  of  all  such  learning 
that  attention  must  be  given  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Again,  the  committing  to  memory  of 
any  material  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  function 
of  the  number  of  repetitions;  but  it  is  better 
to  learn  try  wholes  than  by  parts,  and  it  is 
better  to  mstribute  the  study  over  several  pe- 
riods than  to  confine  it  to  one  period.  Again, 
learning  is  facilitated  by  frequent  attempts  to 
recall  or  recite  the  matter  being  learned. 

For  the  relation  of  learning  to  intelligence, 
aee  Mental  Tksts.  For  the  relation  of  fatigue 
to  learning,  see  Fatioue.  For  mnscular  learn- 
ing, or  the  development  of  skill,  see  Habit. 

Consult:  C.  H.  Judd,  Genetic  P»yehology  for 
Teachers  (New  York.  1903) ;  K.  G.  Swift,  Mind 
in  the  Making  (ib..  IWW) :  S.  fi.  Colvin.  The 
Learning  Pfocens  (ib..  1911);  Rmst  Meumann, 
The  Psychology  of  Learning,  translated  by  J.  W. 


Baird  (ib.,  1918);  Colvin  and  Bagley,  ffuman 

B«h»pior  (ib.,  191S).   

LBAKNINa  TSt  ASUMAIA  The  modifi- 
cation of  the  behavior  of  an  animal  organism  by 
its  previous  experience.  The  modlAcation  must 
be  comparatively  rapid,  since  leamii^  has  a 
conscious  aspect  (See  Animal  Psychology.) 
In  the  study  of  the  hiunan  mind  interest  is 
likely  to  centre  in  the  alteration  of  consciousness 
correlated  with  the  change  in  behavior;  the  ani- 
mal psychologist,  however,  ^though  hte  ultimate 
end  is  the  same,  must  first  concern  himself  in- 
timately with  behavior  itself;  so  that  his  classi- 
fications of  learning  are  usually  made  with 
reference  rather  to  modification  of  behavior  than 
to  indicated  ehangaa  In  the  accompanying 
consciousness. 

1.  Learning  as  the  eessation  of  response  to 
repeated  weak  stimulation  occurs  in  the  lowest 
animal  ftyrms.  Hydra  responds  to  weak  mechan- 
ical shock  by  contraction,  but  upon  continued 
repetition  of  the  stimulus  ceases  to  react.  .Sea 
urchins  may  respond  only  to  the  first  of  a  series 
of  shadows.  Acquired  behavior  of  this  sort  is 
seldom  permanent;  after  an  interval  without 
stimulation  the  animal  will  again  give  its  orig- 
inal response;  and  the  learning  may  be  depend- 
ent solely  upon  sensory  adaptation. 

2.  The  change  in  behavior  under  repeated 
stimulation  may  consist  of  a  heiglit^ned  reac- 
tion. Thus,  the  avoiding  reaction  of  an  earth- 
worm may,  after  the  animal  has  been  continu- 
ously prodded,  become  so  exaggerated  that  the 
creature  whips  its  head  rapidly  about.  This 
type  of  learning  is  also  of  short  duration  and 
may  be  due  to  a  summation  of  nervous  impulses. 

3.  Continued  strong  (and  prolmbly  injurioua) 
stimulation  may  result  in  a  succession  of  varied 
negative  responses.  The  animal  appears  to  try 
various  means  of  ridding  Itself  of  the  stimulus, 
until  at  last  it  is  successful.  We  are  told  that 
a  starfish  which  had  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
placed  over  one  of  its  arms  tried  to  remove  the 
object  in  the  following  ways:  "nibbing  it  oiT 
against  the  ground,  snaking  it  off  by  holding 
the  arm  aloft  and  waving  it  pendulum-wise  in 
the  air,  holding  the  tube  against  the  ground 
with  the  neighboring  arm  and  pulling  the  afflicted 
arm  out,  pressing  other  arms  against  the  tube 
and  pushing  it  off,  and,  finally,  as  a  last  resort, 
amputating  the  arm."  Learning  of  tiiis  sort  is 
never  permanent  and  is  probably  due  to  the 
overflow  of  increased  nervoua  excitation  into 
other  than  the  usual  channels. 

4.  The  acquisition  of  rhythmic  habits  is,  per- 
haps, a  distinct  form  of  learning.  The  sea 
anemone,  which  expands  its  tentacles  at  high 
tide,  will  continue  to  do  so  at  the  regular  tidal 
intervals  for  some  time  after  It  has  been  re- 
moved to  an  aquarium.  If  a  new  artificial 
rhythm,  like  that  of  the  tide,  is  established  In 
the  aquarium,  the  creature  will  fall  into  the 
new  rhythm  and  continue  to  open  out  its  ten- 
tacles at  the  rate  of  the  newly  established  inter- 
vals, even  after  the  artificial  tide  has  ceased. 

5.  In  the  homing  behavior  of  certain  animals 
( e.g.,  ants,  bees,  solitary  wasps,  many  verte- 
brates) the  creature  aeems  to  learn  its  path  to 
a  new  home  with  remarkable  rapidity.  It  Is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  mechanism  of  learn- 
ing, in  the  ease  of  homing,  is  excepticmal.  Vari- 
ous suggestions  have  been  made:  guidance  by 
visual  landmarks,  by  the  general  direction  of  the 
light,  by  the  olfactory  trail  laid  down  when  the 
animal  left  the  nest  (a  topochemiatHor  olfao-T 
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tory  flpace  perception  of  the  direction  of  the 
footprint  has  been  supposed  in  the  case  of  ants), 
by  general  kinaesthetic  memory  of  the  movements 
made  on  leaving  the  nest,  by  a  special  kines- 
thetic "sense  of  own-direction."  The  learning  of 
the  homeward  route  is  instinctive  and  might  be 
based  upon  any  one  or  man  of  the  wctora 
mentioned. 

6.  The  dropping  of  the  useless  or  injurious 
movements  involved  in  a  complex  response  to 
atimuliu  may  constitute  learning.  Here  the 
methods  of  the  maze  and  of  the  puzzle  box  have 
been  extensively  used  for  study.  The  animal  is 
called  upon  to  find  its  way  through  a  labyrinth ; 
or  its  task  is  to  operate  a  series  of  levers, 
catches,  strings,  or  similar  mechanisms  in  a 
given  way  and  in  a  given  succMSioUt  in  order 
tiiat  it  may  open  the  door  of  a  box.  In  both 
cases  the  animal  must  be  provided  with  a  mo- 
tive, which  is  generally  Uie  satisfaction  of 
hunger  or  the  avoidance  of  pain  or  some  form 
of  discomfort.  Relief  is  gained  by  the  animal 
when  it  has  passed  IJirough  the  maze,  or  when 
it  leaves  or  enters  the  puzzle  box.  Sometimes 
a  wrong  movement,  such  as  the  following  of  a 
wrong  course  in  the  maze,  is  punished  by  an 
electric  shock  or  other  unpleasant  stimulus. 
The  results  of  experimental  work  show  that 
learning  by  the  dropping  of  merely  useless  move- 
ments is  slow  and  gradual ;  learning  by  the  elim- 
ination of  harmful  or  painful  movements  is  much 
more  rapid. 

Learning  in  the  present  sense  is  a  simplifica- 
tion of  behavior.  Oftentimes,  however,  the  sim- 
plification is  accompanied  by  the  addition  of 
some  necessary  movement.  Thus  ParameoUtmi 
when  trapped  at  the  end  of  a  very  thin  column 
of  water  from  which  it  cannot  escape  by  its 
usual  turning  movement,  after  a  number  of 
trials  abandons  its  usual  reaction,  and  turns  by 
bending  its  body  sharply  to  one  side.  The  sim- 
plification of  behavior  in  this  type  of  learning 
may  thus,  it  appears,  involve  the  inhibition  <h 
instinctive  movements. 

For  the  animal  consciousness  under  the  typi- 
cal conditions  of  maze  learning,  see  Kin^kb- 

THBIIC  SXNSATIONS  IN  AnIMALS. 

7.  Another  type  of  learning  is  based  upon  as- 
sociative memory  (Loeb).  Here  the  animal, 
instead  of  reacting  to  the  usual  stimulus,  reacts 
to  a  second  stimulus  which  has  been  regularly 
connected  therewith,  Pawlow,  e.g.,  tests  the 
formation  of  associations  in  animals  by  measur- 
ing the  fiow  of  saliva.  The  salivary  flow  is  a 
response  of  the  animal  to  the  taste  of  food ;  but 
wheu  some  other  stimulus  (e.g.,  a  color)  Is  re- 
peatedly presented  in  connection  with  the  food, 
the  flow  may  occur  as  soon  as  the  animal  per- 
ceives this  associated  stimulus.  The  strength 
of  the  association  is  then  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  drops  of  saliva.  Another  investigator 
arranged  to  give  an  earthworm,  crawling  through 
a  tunnel,  an  electric  shock  just  after  it  had 
passed  over  a  piece  of  sandpaper.  At  first  the 
worm  turned  back  only  when  it  felt  the  shock, 
but  later  it  learned  to  turn  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  sandpaper.  Yet  another  example  is  that  of 
the  kitten,  whose  response  to  the  smell  of  food 
came  presently  to  be  given  to  the  sound  of  the 
dinner  bell. 

8.  The  highest  form  of  learning  involves  the 
presence  of  memory  ideas.  It  is  frequent  in  the 
human  subject,  but  occurs  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
animals.  See  IMITATION  IN  AkiualS;  Meicobt 
IN  AnQCALS. 


For  the  significance  of  Iflarnlng  as  an  index 
of  mind,  see  AinuAL  Pstcholoqt,  and  consult 
the  general  texts  in  the  bibliography  of  that 

article. 

LEASE.  The  act  or  instnunent  whereby  any 
estate  in  land  less  than  a  fee  is  created.  In  its 
most  extended  sense  the  term  thus  includes  tiw 
conv^ance  of  a  life  estate  as  well  as  tiie  agree- 
ment which  results  in  a  tenancy  for  years,  at 
will  or  from  year  to  year.  More  frequently, 
however,  it  is  applied  to  the  writing  (not  usu- 
ally a  deed)  or  the  parol  declaration  creating 
an  estate  for  years,  or  leasehold,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called.  Formerly  all  leases,  excepting 
leases  for  life  {which  required  the  same  cere- 
monial as  was  requisite  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
fee),  were  effected  hy  paroL  But  the  SUtuie 
of  Frauds,  passed  in  the  twenty-nlntii  year  of 
Charles  11  (1878),  made  a  writing  essential  to 
the  validity  of  all  leases  for  terms  exceeding 
three  years.  This  provision  has  in  many  of 
the  United  States  been  modified  by  statutes  re- 
quiring leases  for  more  than  tme  year  to  be  in 
writing. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  lease  for  years  is  to 
vest  in  the  lessee  an  interest  in  the  land,  known 
technically  as  an  intereaae  tarmini,  which  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  leasdiold  estate, 
but  which  requires  the  entry  of  the  lessee  upon 
the  land  to  make  his  title  as  tenant  complete. 
Once  in  possession  the  lessee  becomes  the  vir- 
tual owner  of  the  premises  for  the  period  of  his 
lease;  he  has  a  true  estate  in  the  land,  which  he 
can  defend  against  the  lessor  as  well  as  against 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  which  is  limited  only 
by  the  roles  of  law  governing  the  relations  <n 
landlord  and  tenant. 

As  thus  understood,  a  lease  is  a  simple  con- 
veyance having  no  other  effect  than  the  creation 
of  the  bare  property  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  instrument  by  which  the  lease  is 
effected  may,  however,  include  a  variety  of  col- 
lateral agreements  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  or 
the  lessee,  or  both,  creating  contract  relations 
between  them  in  addition  to  the  property  rela- 
tions. Of  this  nature  are  the  usual  stipulations 
of  the  lessee  to  pay  a  fixed  rent,  to  keep  the 
premises  in  repair,  to  make  no  assignment  of 
the  lease,  or,  on  the  part  of  the  lessor,  to  grant 
a  renewal  of  the  lease,  to  pay  for  improvements 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  the  like.  These 
agreements,  if  the  instrument  be  under  seal,  be- 
come incorporated  in  the  leasehold  estate  and, 
as  the  expression  is,  run  with  the  land,  binding 
successors  of  the  lessor  and  lessee  respectivdy 
as  well  as  the  original  parties  to  the  tranaaeUoiL 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  a  forma] 
and  valid  lease  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  to 
create  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  This 
may  arise,  as  a  tenancy  at  will-  or  from  year  to 
year,  by  the  entry  of  a  tenant  under  a  void 
lease,  or,  like  a  tenancy  at  sufferance,  by  the 
continued  occupation  without  authority  of  a 
tenant  whose  lawful  term  has  expired.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  a  lease  shall  specify  all  the  obli- 
gations of  the  parties  thereto.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these,  as  the  obligation  of  the  landlord 
to  defend  his  tenant's  title,  and  the  tenant's  lia- 
bility for  waste  and  repairs,  are  the  legal  ind- 
dents  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  toiant  and 
exist  without  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  lease. 
See  EsTATO;  Leasehold;  Landlobd  ano  Ten- 
ant, and  consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
under  the  last  of  these  and  under  RuL 
Pbopebtt. 
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LEAgB  AND  BELBA8B.  An  old  torn  of 
ooiiv^anoe  of  land.  It  had  its  oripn  in  the 
prmetiee  of  leftsing  land  to  a  tenant  for  a  term, 
as  one  year,  and  then,  after  his  entry  upon  the 
land  and  during  his  term,  releasing  the  rever- 
sion, or  estate  of  the  landlord,  to  him  by  a  deed. 
The  two  transactions  together  had  the  effect  of 
transferrins  the  entire  freehold  estate  of  the 
grantor,  which  otherwise  could  be  effected  otdy 
By  the  inconvenient  and  public  process  of  feoff- 
ment (q.T.),  or  livery  of  seisin  (q.v.).  tt  had 
the  advantage  over  the  latter  of  being  a  secret 
conveyance,  but  was  subject  to  the  disadvantage 
of  requiring  the  actual  entry  of  the  tenant  upon 
the  land  before  he  became  capable  of  taking  the 
reversion  by  the  deed  of  release.  This  difficulty 
was  obviated  bj  the  construction  put  by  the 
courts  upon  the  famous  Statute  of  Uses  (27 
Hen.  VIXI,  c.  10 ) ,  which  permitted  the  creation 
1^  a  complete  leaadiold  estate  wiihont  the  necea' 
siij  of  an  entry  by  the  tenant,  by  the  device  of 
conveying  the  land  to  his  "use"  for  a  year. 
The  statute  in  question,  by  executing  the  use, 
i.e.,  by  transferring  to  the  tenant  a  legal  title 
coextensive  with  his  use,  or  equitable  title,  vested 
the  possession  in  him  and  thus  rendered  him  in- 
stantly capable  of  taking  the  landlord's  estate  by 
release.  The  two  instruments  of  lease  and  of 
release  could  f^ns  be  execnted  in  quick  suceea- 
^n,  and,  later,  the  two  acta  became  nmnlta- 
neous  and  were  merged  in  one  and  the  same 
instrument.  This  process  of  lease  and  release 
was  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance  in  England 
for  300  years  and  prevailed  in  the  United  States 
as  well,  until  superseded  by  the  simpler  convey- 
ance by  deed  of  grant,  which  is  now  in  vogue  in 
both  coimtries.  See  Deed;  Gbant;  Cohvetanoe. 

LEASEHOLD.  In  English  law,  the  tech- 
nical description  of  an  estate  for  years.  It  arises 
upon  a  lease  and  constitutes  a  valid  title,  or  es- 
tate, in  the  premises  for  tiie  period  described. 
It  may  be  for  any  period  of  time,  however  brief 
or  long,  whether  for  a  week  or  for  1000  years, 
and  is  subject  to  no  restriction  excepting  that 
the  limit  of  its  durr.tion  shall  be  definitely  fixed. 
If  an  estate  In  land  be  for  an  indefinite  period, 
it  is  not  a  leasdioM,  even  though  It  be  measured 
in  years. 

Owing  to  the  eircnmstances  of  its  oririn,  the 
leasehold  estate  is  classified  as  personal  prop- 
erty, which,  upon  the  death  of  the  tenant  or 
leaseholder,  passes  to  his  executor  or  adminis- 
trator, and  not,  like  real  property,  to  his  heir. 
Anciently  such  an  interest  was  not  regarded  as 
property  at  all  ( the  feudal  conception  of  estates 
in  land  being  confined  to  the  class  of  interests 
known  as  freeholds),  but  as  a  mere  contract 
right,  enforceable  only  against  the  lessor  or 
owner  of  the  land,  and  against  him  only  b^  an 
action  for  damages.  But  in  the  course  of  time, 
partly  as  the  result  of  statutes  and  partly 
through  a  growing  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  leasehold  interests,  the  lessee  came  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  variety  of  actions,  of  which  the  action 
of  ejectment  was  the  most  important,  whereby 
he  might  recover  the  land  itself  either  from  his 
lessor  or  from  any  other  intmder.  The  right 
of  the  lessee  thus  became  a  true  estate  in  the 
land,  strictly  analogous  to  the  fre^old  estates 
previously  recognined,  but  it  was  now  too  late 
to  secure  Its  recognition  as  inheritable  real  prop- 
erty. As  the  right  of  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, which  was  all  that  the  lessee  formerly  had, 
passed  to  his  executor,  so  the  leasehold  estate 
which  devdoped  out  of  that  contract  right  has 


ootttimied  to  do  to  Um  present  time.  li  is  dla- 
tinguished  from  other  personal  property  by  th« 
phrase  "chattel  reaL" 

This  contract  origin  of  the  leasehold  is  respon- 
sible, also,  for  some  of  the  advantages  which  it 
enjoys  over  the  freehold.  Not  only  may  it  be 
cretUed  and  assigned  with  less  difficulty  and  for- 
mality, as  by  parol  or,  at  the  most,  by  a  simple 
writing,  while  a  deed  is  requisite  to  the  creation 
or  transfer  of  a  freehold;  but  It  has  alwan  been 
capable  of  being  created  so  as  to  take  raeet  at 
a  future  time,  which  in  the  case  of  freeholds  was 
not  possible  at  the  common  law. 

Technically  the  proper  mode  of  creating  an 
estate  for  years  is  by  a  lease,  or  demise,  fol- 
lowed by  the  entry  of  the  lessee.  Any  form  of 
words  diowing  the  intention  to  create  the  rela- 
tion of  landlord  and  toiant  will  suffllce.  See 
Estate;  Fbekhold;  Landlqsd  and  Tbnaut; 
Lea  sc. 

LEAST  SQITABBS,  Method  <»-.  An  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  probabilities  (q.v.)  to 
the  deduction  of  the  most  probable  value  from  a 
number  of  observations,  each  of  which  is  liable 
to  certain  accidental  errors.  The  methods  by 
which  this  is  done  may  be  understood  from  a 
single  example.  Let  it  be  fo\ind  that  a  given 
bar  has,  at  the  temperatures  of  20°,  40",  50°, 
and  60*  C,  respectively,  the  lengths  1000.82, 
1000.65,  1000.90,  and  1001.05  millimeters;  and 
let  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the  coefficient  of 
linear  expansion,  i.e.,  the  amount  of  linear  ex- 
pansion per  degree  of  temperature.  If  I,  de- 
notes the  length  of  the  bar  at  a  temperature  of 
0"  C,  c  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion,  and 
p  the  length  of  the  bar  at  f  C,  then  I,  -f  t  -c  = 
It.  Substituting  respectively  20,  40,  50,  and  60 
for  t,  and  the  corresponding  values  of  1(,  we  get 
four  equations,  as  follows: 

(1)  -I- 2O0  =  1000.22 

(2)  r,  +  40c  =  1000.65 

(3)  1,-1-  500=  1000.90 

(4)  60o=  1001.05 

Solving  equations  ( I )  and  ( 2 )  for  I,  and  c,  we  ob- 
tain It  =  999.79,  and  c  =  0.215.  But  if  these 
values  of  U  and  c  are  then  substituted  in  equa- 
tions (3)  and  (4),  we  find,  respectively,  C~ 
1000.87,  Im  =  1001.08,  instead  of  the  experimen- 
tal figures  1000.90  and  1001.05.  The  difference 
between  the  1000.87  and  the  1000.90,  ~  0.03,  Is 
called  the  residual  of  eauation  (3),  while  -H  0.03 
is  obviously  the  residual  of  equation  (4). 

In  the  same  way  we  might  solve  equations 
(1)  and  (4)  and  obtain  I,  =  999.80,  c  =  0.0208, 
in  which  case  the  residuals  of  equations  (2)  and 
(3)  would  be  +  0.02,  -|-  0.06.  Other  combina- 
tions of  the  given  equations  would  give  other 
residuals,  and  the  smaller  the  residuals  the  closer 
the  probable  approximation.  It  can  be  shown 
analytically  and  experimentally  that  in  a  series 
of  observations  affected  by  accidental  errors, 
errors  whose  law  of  recurrence  is  such  that  in 
the  long  run  they  are  as  often  positive  as  nega- 
tive, the  number  of  errors  of  a  given  magnitude 
is  a  function  of  that  magnitude.  This  particular 
function  is 

where  A  is  a  constant  for  all  observations  of  a 
series,  and  «*  and  e  have  their  usual  meanings. 
The  distribution  of  residuals  follows  this  law, 
which  is  represented  graphically  by  tSie  curve 
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If  «  =  0,  y  =  Air-(,  and  therefore  variea  directly 
aa  h;  but  as  w  becomes  very  large,  y  becomes 
very  small.  That  is,  the  number  of  errors  of 
very  small  magnitude  is  relatively  large,  and  tiie 
number  of  errors  of  very  large  magnitude  is 
small.  It  has  further  been  found  that  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  residuals,  varies  in- 
versely as  h,  and  hence,  when  h  is  largest,  £(7*  is 
smallest ;  in  other  words,  that  the  most  probable 
values  of  the  unknowns  are  those  which  make 
Sx*  a  minimum.  From  this  is  derived  the  name 
Method  of  Least  Bquarea. 

For  example,  suppose  a  circumference,  m,  bi- 
sected by  a  diameter,  is  measured  and  found  to 
be  0,  and  the  two  semicircumferenees  are  also 
measured  and  found  to  he  s„  St,  and  we  are  re- 
quired to  find  the  most  probable  value  of  ir. 
I'he  residuals  are  c  —  ar,  a,  —  ^x,  —  jio.  Hence, 
assuming  only  accidental  errors, 
/(x)=  (c-x)*+(si-ii)*+C«i-ia:)>=  aminimum, 
or  /'(a:)  =  2  (i-c)  +  ix-»,  -h  ia;-*  "  0, 
whence  x  =  J  (2c  +  si 

the  most  probable  value. 

The  publication  of  the  method  of  least  squares 
is  due  to  Legendre  (1805),  who  introduced  it  in 
bis  Nouvelles  mSthodes  pour  la  dStertnination  dea 
orbitea  dca  combtee.  In  ignorance  of  Legcndre's 
contribution,  however,  an  Irish-American  writer, 
Robert  Adrain  ( q.v.) ,  editor  of  the  Analyst 
(1808)  and  professor  of  mathematics  in  Ckilum- 
faia  College,  first  deduced  the  law.  He  gave  two 
proofs,  the  second  being  essentially  the  same  as 
Herschel's  (1850).  Gauss  seems  to  have  had 
the  idea  very  early,  and  he  gave  the  first  proof 
which  seems  to  have  l>een  known  in  Europe  (the 
third  after  Adrain's),  but  this  did  not  appear 
until  180S.  To  him  is  due  much  of  the  honor  of 
placing,  the  subject  before  the  mathematical 
world,  both  as  to  the  theory  and  its  applications. 

Bibliography.  Mansfield  Merriam,  Texi- 
Book  on  the  Method  of  Least  Squares  (4th  ed., 
New  York,  1888) ;  G.  C.  Comstock,  Method  of 
Least  Squares  (Boston,  1890) ;  W.  W.  Johnson, 
Theory  of  Errata  and  the  Method  of  Ltast 
Squares  (New  York,  1892)  ;  D.  P.  Bartlett,  Gen- 
eral PrinciptGS  of  the  Method  of  Least  Squares 
(Boston,  1900);  C.  L.  Crandall,  Text-Book  on 
Oeodesy  and  Least  Squares  (New  York,  1907) ; 
E.  L.  Ingram,  Geodetic  Surveying  and  the  Ad- 
justment of  Observatories  ( ib.,  1911);  E.  L. 
Dodd,  The  Least  Square  Method  Grounded  icith 
the  Aid  of  an  Orthogonal  TranafornMtion  (Leip- 
zig, 1912). 

LEATH'EB  (AS.  Uber,  OHG.  leder,  Ger. 
Leder,  leather).  The  skm  of  an  animal,  dressed 
for  use  by  some  process  which  shall  render  its 
texture  permanent  in  character.  Untreated  fresh 
skin  is  easily  putrescible;  dry  skin  is  hard  and 
horny  and  almost  impenetrable  to  air.  By  con- 
verting a  skin  into  leather,  however,  its  nature 
is  entirely  changed  and  it  is  rendered  practically 
imperishable,  porous,  and  flexible.  It  differs 
from  the  untanned  hide  in  having  ereater  or 
less  permeability  to  water  and  toughness  and 
strength.  The  hide  of  an  animal  consists  of 
three  layers:  the  outer  or  epidermis,  which  has 
no  Mood  vessels  and  is  hard  and  homy;  the 
inner  true  ekin  or  corium,  which  is  made  up  of 
gelatinous  fibres;  and  the  fatty  under  tissue  in 
which  the  perspiratory  and  sebaceous  glands 
are  embeddra.  The  inner  layer  or  true  skin, 
the  corium,  is  the  basis  of  leather,  as  the  other 
portions  are  removed  in  the  early  processes  of 
tanning;  and  the  proceas  of  leather  making  con- 
sists ot  applying  to  this  skin  certain  substances 


which  shall  enter  into  comtrination  with  the  gela- 
tin in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  desired 
characteristics  of  durability,  penetrability,  and 
fl^bility.  Three  methods  of  accomplishing  this 
have  been  practiced  from  very  early  times:  fan- 
ning,  in  which  the  gelatin  is  combined  with  tan- 
nin  or  tannic  acid,  or,  by  a  much  later  proc- 
ess, with  chromium  salts;  tawing,  in  which  tbe 
gelatin  is  combined  with  certain  mineral  salts, 
chiefly  those  of  atumina;  chamoising,  in  whidi 
the  leather  is  combineid  wiUi  oil  or  fatty 
substances. 

Historical  Development.  Probably  the  orig- 
inal process  of  curing  skins  was  that  of  simply 
cleaning  and  drying.  Then  the  use  of  smoke, 
sour  milk,  various  oils,  and  the  brains  of  the 
animals  tiiemselves,  was  found  to  improve  the 
texture  of  the  leather.  Later  it  was  discovered 
that  certain  astringent  barks  and  vegetables  ef- 
fected permanent  changes  in  the  textiure  of  skins 
and  stopped  decay.  This  knowledge  was  pue- 
sessed  by  the  ancient  E^ptians,  for  engravings 
on  their  tombs  depict  uie  process  of  tanning. 
In  China  specimens  of  leather  have  been  dis- 
covered in  company  with  other  relics  that  prove 
them  to  l>e  over  3000  years  old.  The  Romans 
used  leather  which  they  tanned  with  oil,  alum, 
and  bark.  The  earliest  explorers  of  America 
found  tbe  Indians  wearing  skins  prepared  with 
buffalo  dung,  oil,  and  clay.  No  improvement 
in  the  general  meUioda  of  preparing  leather  took 
place  froin  the  most  primitive  times  until  about 
1790,  when  the  use  of  lime,  to  loosen  the  lutir, 
was  introduced.  By  1825  English  tanners  were 
attempting  to  introduce  new  methods  by  which 
the  turning  proceas  could  be  shortened.  One  of 
the  pioneers  in  these  experiments  was  John 
Burndge,  the  inventer  of  the  horkometer,  an  in- 
strument for  determining  the  strength  of  tanning 
liquors. 

Tanning  Industry  In  the  United  States. 
The  first  tannery  in  America  was  built  in  Vir- 
^nia  in  1630.  A  few  years  later  a  second  one 
was  established  in  Lynn,  Haas.  The  tanning 
industry  was  well  represented  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Massachusetts,  for  it  is  recorded  that 
no  fewer  than  51  tanners  had  come  over  to  the 
new  Colony  l>efore  1650.  There  was  great  de- 
mand for  their  latxirs,  for  skins  accumulated 
so  rapidly  that  in  1640  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pass  a  law  "that  every  hide  and  skin  should  be 
dried  before  it  corrupts,  and  sent  where  they 
may  be  tanned  and  dressed."  The  tanning  in- 
dustry was  also  encouraged  throughout  the  Col- 
onies by  many  laws  forbidding  the  exportation 
of  untanned  leather.  Tanneries  flourished  every- 
where, and  by  1810  their  annual  output  was 
$20,000,000.    8ee  paragraph  Statistics. 

Manufacturing  Proceases.  The  hides  of  com- 
merce are  brought  to  the  tanneries  in  four  dif- 
ferent forms:  either  they  are  simply  "green"  or 
"fresh"  hides,  direct  from  the  slaughterhouses, 
or,  in  case  they  have  been  shipped  from  a  long 
distance,  as  is  the  case  with  hidea  coming  to 
the  United  States  from  South  America  or  to 
England  from  India,  Australia,  and  Africa,  ss 
well  as  South  America,  they  are  wet-salted,  dry- 
salted,  or  simply  dried.  The  preliminary  process 
of  preparing  the  hides  for  tanning  differs  some- 
what with  the  condition  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived, salted  and  dried  hides  requiring  mach 
more  thorough  cleansing  and  softening  thsn 
green  hides.  The  process  also  differs  somewhat 
in  preparing  sole  leather,  harness  leather,  and 
dressed  leather.  The  first  step  is  to  soak  ths 
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skins  or  hides  in  water,  to  soften  them,  after 
which  every  vestige  of  adherent  flesh  is  scraped 
from  the  inside.  They  are  then  laid  in  heaps  for 
a  short  time  and  afterward  hung  in  a  heated 
room,  by  which  means  a  slight  putrefactive  de- 
composition is  started  and  the  hair  becomes  so 
loose  as  to  be  easily  detached.  This  process  of 
unhairiog,  called  "sweating,"  is  mostly  followed 
in  America  for  making  sue  leathers,  while  the 
process  of  liming  or  loosening  the  roots  by  the 
milk  of  lime  is  used  for  dressed  leather ;  but  in 
Great  Britain  milk  of  lime  is  used  for  depilation 
of  all  leathers.  The  process  may  be  hastened  by 
use  of  sulphuric  or  other  acid.  Hides  or  skins 
intended  for  dressing  purposes,  as  for  shoea, 
upliolstery,  harness,  or  bookbinding,  after  the 
hair  ia  taken  off  by  the  lime,  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  process  called  batiiig  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  swelling  or  thickening  occasioned 
by  the  introduction  of  the  lime  and  ^r  cleansing 
the  skin  from  gretcse  and  other  impurities.  This 
is  efl^ected  by  working  the  skin  in  a  decoction  of 
pigeon's  or  dog's  dung  and  warm  water.  This 

ftrocess  does  something  more  than  cleanse  the 
eather;  it  effects  a  marked  change  in  its  tex- 
ture, reducing  it  to  an  extremely  flaccid  condi- 
tion. If  the  old  method  of  tanning  is  followed, 
the  hides  after  unhairiog  are  plai»d  in  the  tan 
pits,  with  layers  of  oak  bark  or  other  tanning 
materials  between  them,  and  when  as  many 
layers  of  hides  and  bark  are  arranged  as  the 
pit  will  hold,  water  is  let  in,  and  the  hides  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  tanning  material.  Various  means 
for  shortening  this  process  have  been  devised, 
such  as  forcing  the  tanning  liquor  through  the 
skin  by  pressure,  sewinf;  the  skins  together  into 
a  bag  in  which  the  liquor  is  suspended,  and 
simpfy  substituting  for  the  dry  bark  which  was 
formerly  used  liquid  infusions  or  extracts  of 
tanning  materials,  which  are  gradually  increased 
in  concentration  as  the  process  advances.  The 
last-named  method,  though  the  slowest,  is  found 
to  produce  the  best  leather,  and  the  process  of 
tanning  is  still  a  tedious  one,  consuming  weeks 
or  even  months.  The  general  method  employed 
in  American  tanneries  &  described  by  Sadtler  as 
follows: 

"The  tan  house  into  which  the  cleansed  and 
prepared  hides  or  ^butts'  now  come  is  provided 
wiUi  rows  of  pits  running  in  parallel  lines,  which 
are  to  contain  the  butts  during  their  treatment 
with  the  tan  liquor.  The  butts  in  most  cases 
arc  first  suspended  in  weak  tanning  infusions  be- 
fore they  go  into  the  first,  or  'handler,'  pits.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  insure  the  uniform  absorp- 
tion of  tannin  by  the  skins,  before  subjecting 
them  to  the  rough  usage  of  'handling,'  which  in 
tiie  early  stages  of  the  process  is  liable  to  cause 
injury  to  the  delicate  structure  of  the  skin.  Dur- 
ing this  Buspension  the  skins  should  be  in  contin- 
uous agitation  to  cause  the  tannin  to  be  taken 
up  evenly.  Both  the  suspension  and  the  agi- 
tation are  accomplished  generally  bv  mechanical 
means.  From  the  suspenders  the  buits  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  'handlers,'  where  they  are  laid  flat 
in  the  liquor.  They  are  here  treated  with  weak 
infuEuon  of  hark,  commencing  at  about  16*  to 
20°  by  the  barkometer,  and  are  handled  twice  a 
day  during  the  first  two  or  three  days.  This 
may  be  done  by  taking  them  out,  turning  them 
over,  and  returning  them  to  the  same  pit,  or 
more  generally  by  running  them,  fastened  to- 
gether, from  one  handler  pit  to  nnother.  The 
treatment  of  the  butts  in  the  handlers  generally 


occupies  about  six  to  eight  weeks,  by  which  time 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  bark  and  the  tannin 
should  have  'struck'  through  about  one-third  of 
the  substance  of  the  skin.  Many  of  the  butts 
will  have  become  covered,  moreover,  with  a  pe- 
culiar 'bloom'  (ellagic  acid)  insoluble  in  water. 
They  are  now  removed  to  the  'layers,'  in  which 
they  receive  the  treatment  of  bark  and  'ooze'  or 
tan  liquor  in  progressive  stag»  until  the  tan- 
ning is  complete.  Here  the  butts  are  stratified 
with  ground  oak  bark  or  valonia,  which  is  spread 
between  each  butt  to  the  depth  of  about  one 
inch,  and  a  thicker  layer  finally  on  top.  The  pit 
is  then  filled  up  with  ooze,  which  varies  in 
strength  from  about  35°  barkometer  at  the  be- 
ginning to  70°  at  the  end  of  the  treatment.  For 
heavy  tannages  six  to  eight  layers  ase  required, 
the  duration  of  each  ranging  from  ho  days  in 
the  beginning  to  a  month  in  the  later  stages. 
Each  time  the  butts  are  raised  they  should  be 
mopped  on  the  grain  to  remove  dirt  and  loose 
bloom," 

Many  materials  besides  oak  bark  are  now  used 
to  make  tanning  infusions,  and  some  of  these, 
being  stronger,  have  hastened  the  tanning  proc 
esB.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are 
yalfmia,  the  acorn  of  an  evergreen  oak  found 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  whiui  oontalns  three 
times  as  much  tannin  as  the  strcngest  oak  hark; 
the  sumach;  the  divi-divi  and  algarovilla,  poda 
of  South  American  trees  closely  allied  to  log- 
wood; and  the  larch,  spruce,  pine,  and  hem- 
lock barks.  Besides  this  group  there  are  the 
tanning  materials  derived  from  abnormal 
^owths,  caused  by  the  sting  of  insects  or  other 
injuries,  as  galls  (q.y.)  and  knoppern.  The  so- 
called  "union"  tannage  is  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  oak  and  hemlook  barks.  Many  of 
the  tanning  materials  come  into  commerce  at 
present  in  the  form  of  manufactured  extracts 
which  can  be  readily  and  cheaply  shipped  to  the 
tanneries  wherever  located.  Liquid  extracts  such 
as  hemlock  and  chestnut  extracts  frequently  con- 
tain notable  amounts  of  dilBcultly  soluble  sedi- 
ments known  as  "phlobaphemes"  or  "reds,"  which 
are  the  anhydrides  of  the  tannic  acids.  These 
should  not  be  discarded,  as  thgy  have  notable 
tanning  power  and  are  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
skins,  going  into  solution  and  becoming  effec- 
tive tanning  agents.  Solid  and  pasty  extracts 
such  as  those  of  quebracho,  cutch,  and  gambler 
are  dissolved  for  Use  with  the  aid  of  moderate 
heat. 

Undressed  leather,  after  it  is  tanned,  needs 
simpfy  to  be  rendered  smooth  and  compact,  which 
is  accomplished  by  scouring  and  compressing  the 
surface  with  stones,  brushes,  the  "striking  pin," 
and  rollers,  all  of  which  processes  are  effected  by 
machinery.  Dressed  leathers  must,  in  addition, 
he  "stuffed"  with  oils  to  increase  their  resistance 
to  water  and  their  flexibility;  they  must  fre- 
quently be  dyed  or  stained  in  black  or  colors  and 
"grained."  These  processes  are  also  performed  by 
machinery.  In  1860  a  machine  was  invented  for 
splitting  leather  to  any  desired  degree  of  thin- 
ness. The  practice  previously  was  to  shave  tiie 
leather  down,  the  shavings  bdng  wasted.  The 
process  of  dressing  tanned  leauier  known  as 
currying  was  formerly  a  separate  industry,  but 
is  now  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  general  busi- 
ness of  leather  manufacture.  A  favorite  oil  used 
by  curriers  for  stuffing  leather  is  the  degras,  or 
superfiuous  oil  pressed  from  chamoised  leather. 
The  demand  for  this  oil  is  so  great  that  its  man- 
ufacture has  recently  become  a  separate  industrjr. 
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Chrome  Tanning.  The  possibility  of  tanning 
by  the  use  of  chromium  compounds,  instead  of 
the  older  tanning  materials,  was  discovered  as 
early  as  1856  by  the  German  Knapp,  but  the 
first  process  which  attained  commercial  snecess 
was  invented  in  1884  by  Augustus  Sehultz.  The 
introduction  of  this  process  in  Philadelphia 
caused  it  to  become  at  ouce  a  great  leather-man- 
ufacturing centre.  Chrome  tanning  consumes 
only  a  few  hours,  as  compared  with  weeks  or 
months  required  by  the  older  method,  and  it 
produces  a  leather  which  is  extremely  soft  and 
pliable,  of  close  texture,  and  thoroughly  resist- 
ant to  water.  At  the  present  time  two-thirds 
of  the  glazed  kid  made  m  the  United  States  is 
chrome-tanned,  but  the  process  has  not  been 
applied  suocessfully  to  sole  leather.  The  process 
consists  in  treating  the  skins  at  first  with  a 
weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which 
sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  liberate 
the  chromic  acid.  Of  course  pickled  skins  may 
be  used  without  the  necessity  of  adding  free 
acid.  After  the  skins  have  taken  up  a  bright- 
yellow  color  through  their  entire  texture  they 
are  drained  and  transferred  to  a  batii  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  to  which  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  liberate  sulphurous  acid,  which  reduces 
the  chromic  acid  to  green  chromic  oxide.  The 
sulphurous  acid  is  at  the  same  time  oxidized  to 
sulphuric  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the  chromic 
acid  is  reduced.  The  leather  so  produced  is  of 
a  pale-bluish-green  color.  The  combination  of 
the  hide  fibre,  or  corium,  with  the  chromium 
oxide  is  apparently  more  stable  than  its  combi- 
nation with  tannin  and  yields  less  to  hoiling 
water.  The  Itother  can  also  be  dyed  suocessfully 
if  the  dye  is  applied  while  the  skin  is  still  moist, 
but  so  great  is  its  water-repellent  character  that> 
once  dried,  it  cannot  be  wetted  sufficiently  to 
dye  properly. 

Tawing  consists  either  in  dressing  the  skins 
in  antiseptic  materials,  so  as  to  preserve  them 
from  decay,  or  treating  them  with  salts  that 
fasten  upon  the  fibre  and  prevent  them  from  ag- 
glutinating and  so  drying  as  a  homy  mass.  By 
this  operation,  however,  no  chemical  change  Is 
^ected  in  the  gelatin  of  the  skin;  hence  scraps 
and  other  wastes  of  tawed  leathers  can  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  glue.  The  preliminary 
process  of  cleansing  ana  depiling  is  performed 
as  for  skins  that  are  to  be  tanned,  except  that 
the  lime  must  be  very  thoroughly  removed  before 
the  use  of  the  aluminium  salt.  After  thorough 
cleansing  the  pelts  are  steeped  in  a  pit  filled  with 
lime  and  water,  being  taken  out  from  time  to 
time  and  dralneid  on  eloping  benches.  When  re- 
moved finally  from  the  lime  pit,  the  skins  are 
worked  with  the  knife,  to  render  them  more 
supple,  and  are  then  put  into  the  brannin^  mix- 
ture. This  consists  of  bran  and  water  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pounds  of  bran  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  From  this  mixture  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  an  alum  and  salt  bath  in  a  wooden 
tumbler  or  drum.  For  every  200  skins  some  12 
pounds  of  alum  and  t%  pounds  of  salt,  with  12 
gallons  of  water,  are  used.  After  remaining  in 
this  mixture  about  five  minutes  they  undergo 
what  is  called  pasting.  The  paste  is  a  mixture 
of  wheaten  bran  and  sometimes  flour  and  the 
yolk  of  eggs,  which  the  leather  almost  completely 
absorbs.  Lastly  the  skina  are  dried  and  examined 
and,  if  satisfactory,  are  dipped  into  pure  water 
and  worked  or  staked  by  pulling  them  backward 
and  forward  on  what  is  called  a  stretching  and 
softening  iron.  Th^  are  then  allowed  to  "age** 


for  from  one  to  three  months  and  prepared  for 
finishing.  For  this  they  are  thoroughly  wetted, 
which  has  the  effect  of  removing  superfluous 
alum  and  salt  and  much  of  the  flour  and  ^g. 
It  becomes  necessary  Uierefore  at  this  stage  to 
"re-egg"  the  skins  to  give  them  proper  body 
preparatory  to  dyeing  or  finishing. 

For  black  glove  leather  these  alum-tanned 
skins  are  given  first  an  alkaline  mordant  (some- 
times stale  urine)  and  then  dyed  with  logwood 
infusion  applied  by  brushing  over  the  skins  sev- 
eral times.  This  color  is  fixed  and  darkened  by 
.  a  wash  of  sulphate  of  iron  solution.  Tanning 
by  electricity  hue  also  been  proposed,  and  several 
processes  have  been  invented,  but  have  not  been 
prosecuted  with  any  marked  success. 

Chamoising  is  effected  by  treating  the  skin 
with  oil.  After  the  skina  have  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  lime,  and  then  by  a  bran  drench 
to  remove  the  lime,  they,  ■  while  still  wet,  are 
oiled  with  fish,  seal,  or  whale  oil  to  which  a 
slight  amount  of  carbolic  acid  is  sometimes 
added.  The  oil  works  into  the  skin,  displaces 
all  the  water,  and  becomes  united  with  the  mate- 
rial, rendering  its  texture  peculiarly  soft  and 
spongy.  Wat£  leather  or  chamois  leather  is  so 
prepared,  and  for  this  purpose  the  fiesh  halves 
of  split  sheepskin  are  chiefly  used. 

The  skins  which  form  the  staple  of  leather 
manufacture  are  those  of  the  ox,  cow,  calf,  buf- 
falo, horse,  sheep,  lamb,  goat,  kid,  deer,  dog, 
seal,  hog,  walrus,  kangaroo,  and  alligator.  The 
term  pelt  is  applied  to  all  skins  before  they  are 
converted  into  leather.  When  simply  made  into 
leather  in  the  state  we  find  in  shoe  soles,  it  is 
called  rough  leather;  but  if  in  addition  it  is 
submitted  to  the  process  of  currying,  it  is  called 
dressed  leather.  Bides  are  the  skins  of  large 
animals,  as  horses,  cows,  and  oxen.  The  com- 
plete hides  when  rounded,  with  the  cheeks,  shank, 
etc.,  cut  off,  are  called  butts;  the  pieces  cut  off 
constitute  the  ofl'al.  Skins  are  all  the  lighter 
forms  of  leather,  as  sheep,  goat,  deer,  including 
the  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  which  the 
fur  is  retained.  Kips  are  the  skins  of  year- 
lings and  animals  larger  than  calves.  Alligator 
leather  is  chiefly  used  for  small  fancy  articles. 
Only  the  skins  of  young  alligators  are  used,  and 
of  these  the  backs  are  thrown  away  as  too  homy. 
Walrus  and  hippopotamus  hides  are  tanned  in 
considerable  numbers  for  the  use  of  cutlers  and 
other  workers  in  steel  goods;  buffing  wheels  are 
made  of  them,  often  an  inch  thick,  which  are  of 
great  importance  in  giving  the  polish  to  metals 
and  horn  goods.  Hogskins  are  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  saddles  and  fancy  articles.  Dogskins 
are  used  for  gloves.  The  "grain  leather"  of 
commerce  is  leather  that  has  been  made  from 
the  hides  of  neat  cattle,  split  so  thin  by  the 
splitting  machine  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  same 
uses  as  are  goat,  calf,  and  varioos  other  ^ins 
which  it  is  made  to  imitate. 

Morocco  Jeather,  formerly  an  article  of  import 
from  the  Barbary  coast,  is  now  prepared  in  the 
United  States  from  goatskins;  sheepskins  are 
also  used  for  imitation.  It  is  always  dyed  on 
the  outer  or  grain  side  with  some  color,  and 
the  leather  dresser  in  finishing  gives  a  peculiar 
ribbed  or  a  roughly  granulated  surface  to  it  by 
means  of  engraved  boxwood  balls  which  he  works 
over  the  Burface.  Morocco  has  been  largely  su- 
perseded by  glazed  kid. 

Russia  leather  is  much  valued  for  its  aromatic 
odor,  which  it  derives  from  the  peculiar  oil  of 
the  birch  bark  used  in  currying  it.  The  fact  that 
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tills  odor  repels  motiu  and  other  insects  ren- 
ders this  leather  particnlarly  valuable  for  bind- 
ing bocdEB;  a  few  books  bound  in  Russia  leather 

being  effective  safeguards  against  insect  enemies 
in  a  library.  It  is  also  said  to  destroy  or  prevent 
the  vegetable  evil  called  mildew,  to  which  books 
are  so  very  liable. 

Japanned  leather,  varieties  of  which  are  known 
as  patent  and  enamel  leather,  which  is  iMgelj 
used  for  fant^  work  and  for  shoes,  is  said  to 


and  given  a  brush  coat  of  varnish.  A 

follows  in  an  oven  of  moderate  heat.  The  tem- 
perature is  gradually  raised  and  the  baking  con- 
tinued three  days.  Exposure  to  the  sun  for  10 
hours  oompietes  the  process.  American  manufac- 
turers make  patent  leather  from  chrome- tarined 
skins.  The  product  ia  quite  different,  a?  ia  also 
the  process  employed.  The  main  point  of  differ- 
ence is  that  in  this  enameled  leather  the  appli- 
cation of  several  varnish  i»ats  Is  made  upon 
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■nuM 

Number  of 

(avenaw 
mimher) 

Cost  of 

Value  of 

Value  added  hy 

estsblutmieDts 

materi&la 

products 

manUfaBture 

1919 

680 

72.476 

S88.205.473 

(646.521,527 

«928,591,70I 

8282,070,174 

1914 

741 

fi5.936 

31.914.497 

284.245,420 

367,201,705 

82,956,285 

1909 

919 

62.202 

32,102.846 

248.278.933 

327.874,187 

70,595,254 

1904 

1,049 

57.239 

37,049,162 

191.179,073 

252.620.9S6 

61,441,913 

1899 

1,306 

£2,100 

22,591,091 

165.000,004 

204.038.127 

49.038.123 

1S89 

1.787 

42,392 

21,249.989 

122,946.721 

172.136,092 

49,189.371 

1879 

S,628 

40,282 

16.503,828 

156.384,117 

200,264,044 

43,880.827 

1869 

7.569 

35,243 

14.506,776 

118.569,634 

157.237,597 

33,667,963 

1S50 

6,188 

26,246 

8,176,508 

49,812.659 

76.698,747 

25,886,088 

1849 

e,«86 

26,595 

e,Hi,e78 

26,429,881 

43,457,898 

17,(ffi8,017 

have  been  made  in  America  as  early  as  1818,  by 
Seth  Boyden,  of  Newark;  but  it  is  only  within 
recent  years  that  the  American  product  has  ap- 
proached in  excellence  that  made  in  Germany 
and  France.  The  European  method  of  manufac- 
ture was  described  substantially  as  follows  in 
the  Twelfth  United  States  Census,  Bulletin  on 
the  Leather  Industry,  No.  195,  Manufactures, 
vol.  tx,  part  iii;  In  the  preparation  of  enameled 
leather  a  foundation  coat  of  Ikmpblack  mixed 


the  grain  side  of  the  leather  instead  of  upon 
the  flesh  side,  as  in  the  older  patent  leather. 
The  first  coats  are  dried  and  rubbed  down  so  as 
to  work  the  liquid  well  into  the  leather,  wliilo 
the  last  coat  ia  applied  with  a  brush  and  then 
baked  at  a  temperature  of  from  120°  F.  to  140° 
P.  for  36  hours  and  dried  in  sunlight  for  from 
6  to  10  hours.  In  the  modern  proceB.s  the  leather 
is  softer,  more  flexible,  and  takes  a  less  brilliant 
polish  than  that  made  from  bark-tanned  leather. 


LEATHER  INDUSTRY  AND  ITS  FINISHED  PRODUCTS,  STATISTICS  OF  PRODUCTION,  1919 
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HfDUSTBT 

Numbv 
of  eatab- 
liatun^ta 

Wage 

earners 
(av.  no.) 

C^ritaJ 

Wages 

Cost  of 
materials 

Value  of 
products 

6,397 

349.362 

«1, 554.502,458 

$363,463,410 

81.713,807.336 

82.610.230,727 

Leather,  tanned,  ourried,  and  fiiuahed 

680 

72.476 

671,341.653 

88.205,473 

640.521,527 

£28.591,701 

5.717 

276,886 

883,160,906 

275,347,946 

1.067.285,809 

1.681.639.026 

172 

2,766 

27.533,899 

3,260,439 

28.166.711 

40,480,654 

Boots  and  shoea,  not  including 

1,449 

311,049 

613,635.075 

210.734,610 

715.269,315 

1.166,041,438 

1,337 

208.854 

607.904,289 

208.787,565 

710,607.817 

1,146,137.272 

17 

366 

125,981 

200,094 

43,985 

392.2]  5 

19 

351 

121,830 

273,0C2 

83,100 

457,£07 

3 

3 

4,563 

3,560 

188 

10.658 

3 

7 

2,160 

6,008 

3,681 

14.896 

OverK&iters,  mocoasiM,  and  l^ins 

70 

1,968 

4,376,253 

1,307.311 

4,680,544 

8,028,688 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  atock,  exclusiva 

of  that  produced  in  boot  and  shoe 

factoriea  

252 

9,715 

(11,747^08 

9,124,778 

133,887,276 

161,203,310 

Boot  and  shoe  findings,  exclusivp  of 

thoae  produced  in  boot  and  eho« 

factonee  

427 

8,941 

28,988,416 

8,187,196 

40.428,347 

63,826,408 

365 

10,686 

20,870.277 

8,150,784 

26,286,129 

40,040,511 

139 

2,905 

5.427.090 

3,061,003 

7,557.155 

14,549,650 

1,823 

10,411 

40,368,288 

10,849,066 

52.442.C07 

83,713.010 

697 

11.470 

344i68.034 

12,463,767 

33.222.432 

63,932.266 

Leather    goods,    not    else  where 

qwdflwl  

503 

8.94fi 

33.341,468 

9,415,408 

30,035,537 

52,962.772 

with  linseed  oil  has. been  laid  on  the  flesh  side 

since  the  infancy  of  the  industry  in  Europe. 

Successive  coats  of  this  mixture  are  applied,  the 
skin  being  allowed  to  dry  and  the  surface  ground 
down  with  pumice  stone  after  each  coat.  Then 
the  skins  are  blackened  again  with  a  fluid  black 
mixed  with  turpentine  and  hung  up  to  dry  again. 
After  the  skins  have  been  allowed  to  settle,  ^Ing 
laid  in  a  pile  for  about  a  month's  time,  or  longer 
if  possible,  the  leather  is  tacked  on  to  a  frame 
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but  it  is  much  less  likely  to  crack  and  is  more 
suitable  for  shoes  than  the  brittle  and  inflexible 
leather  made  in  the  older  way. 

Cordovan  is  made  from  horschide  and  is  so 
called  because  it  was  first  successfully  tanned  in 
Cordova,  Spain.  Most  of  the  hides  of  commerce 
are  taken  from  the  wild  horaea  of  South  Amer- 
ica. A  portion  of  the  skins,  ova]  in  shape,  taken 
over  the  rump,  altout  3  feet  long  ana  half  as 
wide,  is  all  tnat  is  used  for  leattier.    Its  dis- 
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ilnetive  quality  is  that  it  is  nearlj  waters 

proof. 

Statistics.  AcrordiDg  to  the  census  of  manu- 
factures for  1919,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
G307  establishmenta  devoted  to  various  brmnehes 


and  phrome  or  other  mechanical  processes,  and 
the  currying  and  Anishing  of  leather  to  be  used 
for  various  manufacturing  purposes,  the  censns 
reports  tiiat  in  1919  there  were  in  tlie  United 
States  680  establishments  giving  employment  on 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  U.  B.  LEATHER  INDUSTRY,  1919.  1914.  1909  AND  1904 


1019 


1914 


1009 


19M 


Number  of  ostabUshmMits  

Value  of  produoU  

Leather,  value  

Sole  teather,  aides.  , 

Value  

Hemlock,  sides  

Value  

Union,  aides  

Value  

Oak,  ridea  , 

Value  

Chrome,  ndes.  

Value  , 

BclfinK.  butts  ,  , 

Value  

HarneM,  aides  

Value  , 

tJpholatery,  vslue  , 

Cattle  eide,  upper  (other  than  patent),  sides 

Value  , 

Upper,  skins  

Value.....  

Horse.  Bides  

Value  ,  1  , 

Fancy,  skins  

Value  

Pateut,  value  

Glove,  value  , 

Finished  splits,  value  

Case,  bag,  and  strap  leadwr,  vsloe, ....... 

Skirting  and  collar  leather,  value  

Bookbinders',  value  

Sold  in  rough,  value  

All  other  IpAther,  value  

Amount  received  for  work  done  for  otbets. .. . 
All  other  produota  


680 
tfi28.668.800 
S848.038,S00 
19.716.800 
«2]8.829,eOO 
1,731,500 
116.179,600 
7.314.00O 
«79.917,000 
10.086,200 
1117.622,100 
683,200 
S5,2I0.300 
1.483,070 
$32,777,000 
2,677,200 
$24,171,000 
131.916,700 
16,7O0.SOO 
S120.897.300 
79,811.900 
1206,726,000 
2,913.200 
$16,181,400 
1,783,500 
$5,687,100 
$26,754,400 
$16,004,900 
$16,501,700 
$11,880,800 
$6,998,700 
$3,463,800 
$3,712,700 
$46,608,600 
$61,913,800 
•28,716,000 


741 
$367,201,700 
$341,796,400 
18,07 6..W0 
$116,188,000 
5.626,700 
$31,007,400 
6,588,800 
$42,457,800 
6.267.900 
$38,384,100 
592,000 
$4,338,800 
647.200 
$8,360,600 
2.777,300 
$2D.!>6fl.200 
$14,328,400 
8,2411.000 
$32,930,100 
66.268.800 
$83,090,200 
965.300 
$2,881,000 
7,486.300 
$6,406,000 
$15,590,800 
$3,286,400 
$8,547,200 
$5,383,300 
$2,083,000 
$1,362,700 
$4,495,000 
$15,966,600 
$12,270,000 
•13.134,400 


$.368,007,625 
$346,563,700 
17.857,708 
$88,481,147 
7,970.200 
$32,283,602 
5.756,227 
$28,375,816 
3,850.595 
$26,178,886 
280,686 
$1,642,754 
817,838 
$10,647,078 
3.968.70J 
$24,030,284 
$14,266,742 
8.053,367 
$24,661,614 

$39 ,961. 460* 
1,342.938 
$4,053,146 
7,946,769t 
$24,108,063 
$8,341,727 
$4,913,543 
$7,410,740 
$6,198,544 

$2,450,155 
$6,351,439 
$143,233,622 
•12.766,100 
•9,767,566 


•273.285.485 
•267.430,302 
17.037.938 
•60.205,600 
9.029,964 
$32,676,015 
4.400.01 1 
$17,371,780 
3.607.963 
•10,167.805 
(1) 
(1> 

420,782 
•4,764.456 
4,369.561 
$20,274,188 
$7,780,804 
10.180.940 
$16,487,252 


$10,180,949 
$109,237,486 
•8.189.060 
•7,665,223 


•  Other  than  calf  or  kid  ddns. 
t  Includes  pebble  grain,  satin,  eta. 

of  leather  manufacture.   The  annual  value  of  the  an  average  to  72,476  wage  earners  and  paying 

product  of  all  branches  of  the  industry,  includ-  annually  in  wages  $671,341,553,  with  an  annual 

ing  finished  product,  was  given  as  $2,610,230,727,  value  of  products  amounting  to  $928,501,701 

which  may  be  compared  with  the  value  of  prod-  and  a  capital  amounting  to  $883,160,90.').  The 

ucts  in  1909,  $992,713,322.    Dealing  Bpecifically  growth  of  this  industry  is  shown  by  the  first 


KXPOBTS 

Total  leather  and  tanned  sldna  

Solo  leather  

Kid  (Biased)  

Patent  or  enameled  leather  

Striita,  buff.  Biain.  and  all  other  vvptt  leather  

aU  other  leather  

IK  POSTS 

Total  leather  of  aD  kinds  

Skills  for  moroceo  

Calfsldna,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed  

Patent,  japanned,  vsmishod,  or  enameled  leather 

Upper  leather,  dressed  and  ^inhinl  

Cnsmois  and  other  leather,  bookbinders'  calfakiDs, ) 
ksDuroo,  ahecp.  and  coat  skins,  including  lambf 
and  kid  skins,  dressea  or  Soiled  ) 

AD  oUiar  leather  


Year  ending  June  30 


1921 


$31,831,276 
4,907.670 

6.920,836 


8.609,517 
10,362,961 


1990' 


$108,876,607 
11.083,902 

17,6«3,4e4 


10,324.276 
19,350,661 


1010 


$37,414,175 
8.307.880 
10,926,255 
367.601 
15,620336 
2.192,103 


$7,607,023 

1,993.884 
269.5R2 
236.764 
972,617 

1,3S6,133 

2.787,043 


190S 


$28,058,342 
9,444.873 
1,576.204 
166,320 
16.057,791 
1.813.164 


$6,612,642 
2.446.481 

605,960 


1900 


$21,797,157 
6,433.303 
1.900,914 
I01.T08 
11.913.256 
1.438,976 


•8.519.172 
3,134,657 

132,674 


3,251,8«1 


*  Year  endad  Deeembar  81. 

with  the  leather  industry  proper,  which  includes 
the  manufacture  of  leather  from  hides  and  skins 
of  all  kinds,  domestic  and  imported,  by  various 
methods  of  tanning,  such  as  the  oak,  hemlock. 


table  on  page  683,  while  the  other  tables  show  in 
detail  the  product  of  the  leather  industry  and 
statistics  for  the  entire  industry,  including  both 
the  manufacture  of  leather  for  use  in  the  various 
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industries  and  the  finished  products.  In  comieo- 
tion  with  the  American  leather  industry  it  must 
tie  recalled  that  it  was  greatly  stimulated  during 
the  World  War.  and  Uiis  continued  into  19l9 
when  a  peak  of  prices  and  production  was 
reached  continuing  into  1920  when  a  rapid 
elump  came  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  de- 
flation with  a  great  siurinkage  in  prices. 

In  the  United  States  it  must  be  recalled  that 
only  ab<Hit  60  per  cent  of  the  cowhides  and  calf- 
skins used  are  trf  domestic  production,  as  are 
only  40  per  cent  of  the  sheepskins.  The  Payne- 
Aldrieh  tariff  act  of  1009  put  hides  on  the  free 
list  but  there  was  a  duty  on  leather  and  shoes. 

In  1909  the  imports  of  leather  and  tanned 
skins  into  the  United  States  amounted  in  Talue 
to  $5,313,137,  an  amount  that  increased  by  1014 
to  $13,810,347,  but  shrinking  to  $10,331,082  in 
1920  and  to  $4,080,848  in  1021.  In  the  ascal 
year  1909  the  imports  of  hides  and  ridne  were 
valued  at  $78,487,324,  on  which  $64,601,722  were 
admitted  free  of  duty,  while  duty  was  paid  on 
imnorts  valued  at  $23,705,602.  In  1014,  when 
hides  were  lieing  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $120,289,781,  which  in- 
creaBed  to  $125,500,047  in  1910  and  shrunk  to 
$85,475,329  in  1920  and  $23,230,352  in  1021  re- 
spectively. The  exports  of  leather  and  skins 
from  the  United  States  in  1909  were  valued  at 
$30,413,009,  an  amount  that  increased  to  $42, 
384,199  by  1013  but  fell  to  $36,668,869  in  1014, 
increasing  to  $218,783,300  in  1910,  and  falling  to 
$108,875,567  in  1920,  and  to  $31,831,276  in  1021. 
The  exports  of  manufactures  of  leather  in  1900 
were  valued  at  $12,661,606  and  increased  in 
1014  to  $20,807,302,  making  a  total  value  of 
leather  and  leather  manufactures  exported  equal 
to  $42,074,705  in  1900  and  $57,666,261  in  1014, 
$84,303,230  in  1010,  $81,443,092  in  1020,  and 
$28,763,737  in  1921. 

Argentina  is  the  leading  foreign  source  of 
American  raw  hides,  imports  from  this  country 
in  1021  being  valued  at  $10,026,233.  Canada 
supplied  $2,188,776,  Uruguay,  $4,252,052,  Brazil, 
$2,080,667,  in  a  toUl  amounting  to  $23,250,35% 
as  compared  with  $85,476,324  in  1020  and  $125, 
&90,047  in  1010. 

Bibliography.  G.  T.  Davis,  The  Manufacture 
of  Leather  (Philadelphia,  1807) ;  H.  R.  Procter, 
The  Principles  of  Leather  Manufacture  (Lon- 
don, 1003) ;  Making  of  Leather  (New  York, 
1914)  ;  O.  de  Ricy,  The  Decoration  of  Leather 
(ib.,  1005);  Society  of  Arts  and  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Leather  Sellers,  Report  of 
Committee  on  Leather  for  Book-Binding  (ib., 
1006) ;  A.  Watt,  Art  of  Leather  Manufacture 
(5th  ed.,  ib.,  1006);  Richard  Brunner,  Jfonu- 
facture  of  Luhrieaniat  Shoe  Poliehet,  and  Leather 
Oreninga  (New  York,  1006);  S.  R.  Trotman, 
Leather  Tradee  Ohemietry  (Philadelphia,  1008) ; 
C.  G.  Leland,  Leather  Work  (3d  ed.,  New  York, 
1008);  Sadtler,  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry 
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ItBATH'SKBAOK,   Lkathut   Tobtlb,  or 

LuTH.  A  lai^e  oceanic  turtle  (Sphargis,  or 
Dermochelys,  coriacea )  distinguished  promin- 
ently by  having  the  body  incased  by  a  leathery 
integument  inatead  of  a  horny  shell.  This  re- 
markable turtle  has  been  observed  in  all  the  tropi- 
cal seas,  but  is  everywhere  rare  and  is  probably 
approaching  extinction.  It  is  more  often  seen  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Atlantic  than  elsewhere 
and  has  been  known  to  stray  northward  to  Long 
Island  and  the  coast  of  France.  It  exceeds  afl 
other  turtles  in  size.  The  British  Museum  con- 
tains a  specimen  6y,  feet  long,  the  shell  being  4 
feet  long.  Such  a  specimen,  it  is  believed,  would 
weigh  from  700  to  1000  pounds,  and  Agassiz 
relates  that  he  saw  some  weighing  more  than 
a  ton.  The  color  is  brown,  more  or  less  marked 
with  yellow  in  youth.  The  head  is  very  turtle- 
like,  the  tail  has  been  almost  tost.  The  fore 
flippers  are  broad  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
while  the  hinder  ones  are  broad,  stout  paddles, 
giving  great  swimming  power,  so  that  a  dozen 
men  have  found  it  difficult  to  drag  a  hookdd 
specimen  up  on  a  beach.  This  power  is  an  adap- 
tation to  tne  almost  continuous  pelagic  life  led 
hy  the  animal,  which  feeds  principally  on  Aeh, 
crustaceans,  mollusks,  jellynshes.  and  similar 
marine  prey  caught  in  the  open  sea  or  about  sub- 
merged reefs.  Its  flesh  is  not  of  good  taste,  is 
rarely  eaten,  and  is  regarded  by  most  persons 
as  unwholesome.  Its  breeding  habits  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  other  chelonians.  Rather  later 
in  the  season  than  the  true  turtles,  it  seeks  a 
sandy  shore  or  islet  and  buries  in  the  sand  a 
great  number  of  e^s.  The  young  turtles  seek 
the  water  as  soon  as  hatched,  but  few  survive  to 
reach  an  age  and  size  that  make  them  safe 
gainst  most  enemies. 

Structure  and  Affinities.  These  turtles  dif- 
fer widely  from  ordinary  chelonians,  and  com* 
petent  herpetologists  differ  as  to  their  history 
and  probable  line  oi  development.  The  factors 
in  the  discussion  and  the  varying  views  are 
briefly  presented  by  Hans  Gadow  in  vol.  viii  of 
The  Cambridge  Natural  History  (London,  1901). 
Gadow  himself,  supported  by  Boulenger,  Cope, 
and  others,  believes  Sphargis  to  be  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  a  primitive  group  quite  independent  of 
the  other  chelonians  and  ccmstituting  with  its 
scantily  known  fossil  ancestors  an  order,  Athecte, 
opposed  to  all  remaining  turtles  (order  Theco- 
phora ) .  ( See  Tubtle.  )  The  opposite  view  is 
that  the  genus  is  a  specialized  nITshoot  from  the 
typical  Chelonia  and  separable  only  as  a  family. 
The  structure  of  this  turtle  is  very  peculiar, 
especially'  as  to  its  shell.  This  is  not  formed 
as  in  other  turtles  by  an  outgrowth  of  the  spine 
or  backbone,  for  it  is  nowhere  in  contact  with 
the  internal  skeleton,  except  by  a  nuchal  bone: 
but  is  a  real  int^ument,  continuous  alt  around 
the  body  and  forming  a  jacket.  This  jacket 
consists  of  a  dense  leathery  akin,  in  which  are 
deeply  embedded  a  mosaic  of  many  hundreds  of 
little  polygonal  bony  plates  fltted  closely  to- 
gether and  at  intervals  rising  into  12  longitud- 
inal ridges — seven  dorsal  and  Ave  laternl  and 
ventral.  In  young  specimens  the  entire  shell 
is  soft,  but  ossiflcation  proceeds  with  growth, 
and  when  mature  the  integument  is  almont  ri^id, 
thoufzh  thin.  Such  an  integument  more  closely 
reBcmblrs  that  of  a  crocodile  than  thnt  of  a  true 
turtle,  but  Sphargis  has  a  plastron  and  nciirnl 
plate. 

Bibliogp:uphy.  Hans  Gadow  (above  cited): 
G.  A.  Boulenger,  Catalogue  of  Chelw^ns  <n  the 
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Britiah  Museum  (London,  1880) ;  E.  C.  Case, 
in  Journal  of  Morphology,  vol.  xv  (ib.,  1897) ; 
O.  P.  Hay,  in  American  Naturalist,  vol.  xxxii 
(Philadelphia,  1898) ;  R.  L.  Ditmars,  The  Rep- 
tile Book  (New  York.  1907);  S.  W.  WilliBton, 
Water  Reptiles  of  the  Pott  and  Present  (Chi* 
cago,  1914). 

IiSA-TEEB  BEETLE.  A  dermestid  beetle 
{Dermestea  wlpinus),  allied  to  the  bacon  beetle 
(q.v.),  whose  grubs  damage  leather,  even  when 
made  up  into  shoes,  harness,  etc. ;  they  also  dam- 
age silkworm  cocoons,  dried  fish,  and  other  dead 
animal  matter.  Its  larvs  feed  voraciouslv, 
molt  six  Umes,  and  reach  a  full  growth,  under 
favorahle  circumstances,  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  They  are  likely  to  crawl  away  from  their 
food  when  ready  to  pupate,  and  make  ceUs  in 
wood  or  any  near-by  substance.  The  pupa  stage 
lasts  about  two  weeks.  The  best  remedy  is 
fumigation  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  hydro- 
cyan^-acid  gas. 

LEATHER  CLOTH.  A  coated  or  enameled 
textile  fabric,  intended  to  possess  some  of  the 
^od  qualities  of  leather  witJiout  being  so  costly. 
There  are  forms  of  leather  cloth,  however,  which 
are  in  fact  leather  and  not  cloth  and  ecmsist  of 
leather  parings  and  dutvings  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
mass  and  molded  to  any  desired  form.  See 
Enameled  Cloth. 

LEATH'EBPISH'.    A  fileflsh  (a.v.). 

LEATHEB  FLOWEB.  A  North  American 
plant.    See  Clematis. 

LEATH'EBJACK'ET.  A  bluish  and  silvery 
carangoid  fish  {Oligoplites  souru*),  numerous  in 
the  tropical  seas  on  both  sides  of  America,  but 
not  valued  ae  food.  -A  kindred  species,  Oligo- 
plites aaliens,  is  called  sauteur,  and  both  have 
many  local  names  indicating  swiftness  and  activ- 
ity.   See  Plate  of  HoESE  Mackebel. 

LEATH'EBSTOCK'ING.  The  most  familiar 
of  the  namea  given  to  Natty  Bumppo,  the  hero  of 
Cooper's  pioneer  romances,  hence  called  the 
Leatherstocking  Tales. 

LBATHBB  TURTLE  (so  called  from  its 
coriaceons  sheU).  I.  The  leatherbaek  (q.v.). 
8.  A  soft-shelled  turtle,  especially  those  of  the 
American  genera  Trionjfx  and  Amyda.  See 
Soft- Shelled  Turtle. 

LEATH'EBWOOI)'  (so  called  from  the 
toughness  of  the  bark),  Moosewood,  or  Wicopt 
(Dirca  palustris).  A  deciduous  treelike  shrub 
from  3  to  6  feet  high,  native  of  North  America, 
which  iwlonps  to  the  family  Thyraeleaccae.  The 
wood  is  white,  soft,  and  very  bnttte.  The  bark 
is  exceedingly  tough  and  has  been  used  for  ropes, 
baskets,  etc.  The  leaves  are  obovate  oblong; 
the  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves,  yel- 
low. The  shrub,  which  abounds  in  rich  moist 
woods  from  New  Brunswick  to  Minnesota  and 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  ornamental  gardening.  • 

LEATHES,  lernz,  Stanley  (1830-1900). 
An  English  theologian  and  Hebraist.  He  wag  bom 
at  Ellesborough,  Buckingham,  studied  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1863  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  King's  Collc^,  Lon- 
don. From  1870  to  188S  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Old  Testament  Revision  Committee,  His 
skill  as  a  Hebraist  ia  to  be  seen  in  A  Short  Prac- 
tical Hebreio  Qrammar  (1869).  Ijcathes  was 
delegate  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New 
York  in  1873.  The  last  dozen  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  Much  Hadham,  Hertford.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  lectures :  The  Witness  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  Christ  (1868),  The  Witness 


of  Saint  Paul  to  Ohrist  (1869),  The  Witness  of 
Saint  John  to  Christ  (1870),  being  Boyle  lec- 
tures; the  Hulsean  lectures,  The  Oospel  its  own 
Witness  { 1874} ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Bampton  lectures,  The  Rriigion  of  the  Christ. 
He  also  wrote  The  Law  in  the  Prophets  (1891) 
and  Testimony  of  the  Bttrlier  Prophetic  Writers 
to  the  Primal  Religion  of  Israel  (1898). 

LEAVE  AND  LICENSE.  A  phrase  in  Eng- 
lish law  to  denote  that  leave  or  permission  was 
given  to  do  some  act  complained  of.  It  is  a  good 
plea  to  an  action  of  tort,  provided  the  act  com- 
mitted is  not  itself  a  crime,  upon  the  principle 
that  a  person  consenting  to  a  harmful  act,  as 
a  trespass  or  an  assault,  cannot  afterward  be 
heard  to  say  that  bis  leigal  right  to  immunity 
from  such  treatment  has  been  violated.  This 
principle  has  been  embodied  in  a  familiar  l^al 
maxim,  volenti  non  fit  injuria.    See  License. 

LEAVEN,  l^v'en  (OF.,  Ft.  levain,  from  Lat 
levamen,  raiser,  from  levare,  from  levis,  light; 
connected  with  Lith.  lengwua,  Gk.  ikaxii,  elachys, 
6kt.  laghu,  raghu,  light).  Sour  dough,  or  dough 
saved  from  a  previous  baking  in  which  fermenta- 
tion is  going  on,  and  which,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence and  rapid  growth  of  the  yeast  plant,  either 
wild  or  cultivated,  with  perhaps  aJways  other 
microorganisms  also,  quidilv  communicates  its 
character  to  fresh  dougn  wiui  which  it  is  mixed, 
causing  the  process  of  fermentation  to  take  place 
in  it  so  that  it  will  "rise"  and  yield  a  porous 
bread.  The  use  of  leaven  in  baking  dates  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity;  the  employmoit  of 
yeast  is  more  recent.    See  Yeast;  Bbead. 

LEAVBNWOBTE,  lev'en-wQrth.  A  city  and 
the  county  seat  of  Leavenworth  Co.,  Kans.,  26 
miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Kansas  Ci^,  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  and  other  railroads  ( Map :  Kan- 
sas, Or  4).  With  its  excellent  transportation 
facilities  it  is  an  important  commercial  centre, 
its  wholesale  trade  heing  very  large.  There  are 
also  coal-mining  interesra,  lar||e  machine  Bhops. 
a  packing  house,  and  extensive  mannfactiiKs* 
including  vitrified  and  building  bricks,  stoves, 
furniture,  milling  machinery,  flour,  soap, 
brooms,  washing  machines,  wagons,  etc.  Tbe 
city  has  a  public  library  and,  among  noteworthy 
structures,  the  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, county  courthouse,  and  Federal  build- 
ing. In  the  suburbs  are  the  United  States  and 
S^te  penitentiaries;  the  National  Military 
Home  for  disabled  volunteers,  with  quarters  for 
3000  men,  and  occupying  720  acres  of  beauti- 
fully laid-out  grounds;  and  Fort  Leavenworth 
(q.v.).  The  last,  one  of  the  most  important 
military  posts  of  the  West,  has  a  noted  infantry 
and  cavalry  school,  a  national  military  prison, 
and  a  national  (%metery  in  which  are  3221 
graves,  1445  of  unknown  dead.  There  are  also 
in  the  city  several  hospitals  and  asylums,  Asso- 
ciation Park,  and  two  fine  railroad  and  waj^n 
bridges  cross  ^e  river  at  this  point.  An  ohject 
of  particular  interest  is  the  immense  bronze 
statue  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  Leavenworth 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government  in 
1900.  T^avenworth  was  founded  in  1854  by  a 
party  of  so-called  Sons  of  the  South,  and 
throughout  the  struggle  between  the  antislavery 
and  proslavery  parties  for  the  control  of  Kan- 
sas It  was  a  cen^  of  prosIaveiT  inflaenc&  In 
1865  it  was  chartered  as  a  city  of  tbe  first 
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Pop.,  18d0,  19.768;  1900,  20,736;  1910,  19,S63; 
IBSO,  16,912.  Consult  Burke  and  Rock,  Hittory 
of  Leaventoorth  { Leavenworth,  1880).  , 

LBAVEKWOBTB:,  Eliab  Wabneb  (1803- 
871.  An  American  Uiwyer.  He  web  born  in 
Canaan,  K.  Y.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1824. 
He  then  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William 
CuUen  Bryant  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and 
in  the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1827 ;  removed  to  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  same  year  and  there  practiced  his 
profeaaion.  He  was  twice  mayor  of  Syracuse 
(1840,  1869);  was  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York  in  1864-65;  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Quarantine  Commissioners  in  1860  and  of  the 
commiBsion  appointed  to  choose  a  location  for 
the  State  asylum  for  the  blind  in  1865;  and  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1872.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  commissioner  under  the  con- 
Tmtion  witii  New  Granada,  and  from  1875  to 
1877  he  was  a  member  of  CongresB.  He  pub- 
lished a  Qmealogy  of  the  Leavmworth  Family 
in  the  United  Statet  (1873). 

LEAVENWOBTE,  FOBT.  See  Fobt  Lcaven* 

WOBTH. 

LEAVES.   See  Leaf. 

LEAVES  OP  OBASS.  A  collection  of  poems 
by  Walt  Whitman  (1855). 

LEAVZTT,  Uv^t,  BSASUUS  DABwnr  (1836- 
191S).  An  American  mechanical  engineer,  bom 
at  Lowell,  Mass.  After  reccing  a  eonimon- 
sehool  education  he  was  an  apprentice  for  three 
years  in  the  shops  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing 
Company  and  for  one  year  with  Corliss  and 
Nightingale,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  He  was  an 
assistant  foreman  at  the  City  Point  Works, 
South  Boston  (1858-59),  chief  draftsman  of 
Thurston,  Gardner,  and  Company,  Providence 
(18fi(Ml)>  and  assistant  oigbieer  in  the  United 
SUtes  Navy  (1861-67).  He  was  afterward 
consulting  engineer  for  the  cities  of  Boston  and 
Louisville,  for  Henry  R.  Worthington  in  New 
York,  and  for  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining 
Company  from  1874  to  1904,  when  he  retired. 
In  1883  he  was  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

LBAVITT,  JoeHUA  (1794-1873).  An  Amer- 
ican religious  journalist.  He  was  bom  in  ^atb, 
Ibws.,  Sept.  8,  1794,  graduated  at  Yale  Coll^ 
in  1814,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  1819,  and  practiced  for  a  time  in 
Heath,  Mass.,  and  Putney,  Vt.  He  graduated 
at  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1825.  About 
1830,  for  the  promotion  of  revivals  of  religion, 
many  pastors  adopted  what  were  then  called 
"new  measures,"  such  as  the  employment  of 
evangelists,  the  holding  of  protracted  meetings, 
inquiry  meetings,  etc.  The  New  York  Evangelist 
was  established  to  promote  revivals  and  defend 
the  "new  messuree,'*  and  from  1881  to  1837  Dr. 
Leavitt  was  its  editor.  During  this  period  the 
antislavery  agitation  had  its  beginnings,  and 
from  the  first  it  enlisted  the  warm  support  of 
Dr.  Leavitt,  who  made  the  Evangelist  a  powerful 
agent  for  its  promotion.  When  the  American 
Antislavery  Society  was  organized  in  1833f  he 
became  one  of  its  most  active  and  influential 
members.  From  1837  to  1840  he  was  the  editor 
of  the  society's  weekly  or^m,  the  Emaneipator, 
and  a  member  of  the  exeimtive  committee.  When 
the  Abolitionists  divided  in  1840,  he  went  with 
the  new  organization,  and  thenceforth  his  anti- 
alavery  efforts  were  mainly  confined  to  the  polit- 
ical arena.   He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the 


Liberty  and  the  Free-Soil  parties.  In  1848  ha 
became  office  editor  of  the  Independent,  retaining 
a  connection  therewith  to  the  day  of  his  deatb. 
He  was  active  in  many  political  and  social  re- 
forms. About  1834  be  compiled  and  published 
The  Chrietian  Lyre,  a  work  containing  the  great 
body  of  the  hymns  and  times  used  in  tne  revivals 
of  that  day.   He  died  in  Brooklyn,  Jan.  16,  1873. 

LEAVITT,  Mabt  Gbebnlkaf  (Clbubnt) 
(1830-1912).  An  American  temperance  worker 
and  lecturer,  bora  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.  After 
graduating  from  the  State  Normal  School  at 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1861,  she  taught  until 
1857,  when  she  married  Thomas  H.  Leavitt.  In 
1867  she  established  a  private  school.  She  helped 
to  organize  the  Bostoii  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  became  a  membel*  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  State  organization,  and  later 
was  lecturer  for  the  national  organization.  From 
1883  to  1891  she  served  as  secretary  of  the 
World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
organizing  branches  of  the  union  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Australia,  Africa,  and  in  many  islands. 
After  1891  she  was  honorary  life  president  of 
the  World's  Union.  She  wrote  many  tracts  on 
temperance. 

LEBADELA,  H^'&-d^yk.    See  Livadia. 

LEB'ANON.  A  city  in  St.  Clair  Co.,  lU.,  24 
miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Soutbwestem  Railroad  (Map:  Illinois, 
E  8).  It  has  a  large  flourishing  mill  with  ele- 
vators, a  coal  mine,  soda-water  factory,  brewery, 
and  cigar  factories.  McKendree  College  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal)  was  founded  here  in  1828.  With 
its  elevated  situation,  healthful  climate,  natural 
beauty,  and  the  possession  of  fine  mineral 
springs,  the  city  is  one  of  the  popular  residential 
suburbs  and  summer  resorts  near  St.  Louis. 
Lebanon  was  laid  out  in  1825,  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1857«  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1874. 
There  is  a  municipal  electric-light  plant.  Pop., 
1900,  1812;  1910,  1907. 

LEBANON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Boone  Co.,  Ind.,  28  miles  northwest  of  In- 
dianapolis, on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis  and  the  Central  Indiana  railroads  ' 
(Map:  Indiana,  E  4).  It  has  saw  mills,  chair 
and  kitchen-cabinet  factories,  a  condensed-milk 
plant,  cream-separator  factory,  grain  elevators, 
etc.  The  ci(7  contains  a  Carnegie  library.  Leba- 
non, settled  in  1824,  is  govemm  under  a  charter 
of  1876  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  every 
four  years,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  its  water  works.  Pop.,  1900, 
4465;  1910,  5474. 

LEBANON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Marion  Co.,  Ky.,  67  miles  southeast  of  Louis- 
ville, on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
(Map:  Kentucky,  E  4).  It  has  a  splendid  high 
school  and  St.  Augustine's  Academy.  In  the 
vicinity  are  a  national  cemetery  and  Loretto 
Academy.  The  principal  industries  are  farm- 
ing, stock  raising,  and  manufactures  of  whisky, 
flour,  meal,  wheels,  hardwood  flooring,  carriaRes 
and  wagons,  furniture,  etc.  There  are  also  large 
tobacco  warehouses.  The  water  works  are  owned 
by  the  municipality.  Pop.,  1900,  3043;  1910, 
3077. 

LEBANON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Laclede  Co.,  Mo.,  57  miles  northeast  of  Spring- 
field, on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Rail- 
road (Map:  Missouri,  D  4).  It  is  a  health  re- 
sort and  has  a  fine  courthouse  and  high-school 
building.  The  centre  of  an  agricultural,  fruit- 
growing, stock-raising,  and  dairyi^  district^ 
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Lebanon  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  and 
manufactures  ice,  flour,  lumber,  bricka,  machine- 
shop  products,  barrels,  etc.  It  has  also  a  large 
tomato-canning  establifthment.  The  water  works 
and  electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the  city. 
Pop.,  IflOO,  2125;  1910,  2430. 

LEBANON.  A  town  and  one  of  the  county 
seats  of  Urafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  65  miles  by  rail 
northwest  of  Concord,  on  the  Mascoma  and  Con- 
necticut rivt-rs  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Kailroad  (Map:  New  Hunpshire,  £  6).  Oood 
water  power,  supplied  1^  the  Maflcoma  RiTer, 
haa  aided  the  deTciopment  of  the  town  as  a  man- 
ufacturing centre.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
woolen  industry  and  has  manufactures  of  wood 
and  iron  working  machinery,  overalls  and  mack- 
inaws,  watchmakers'  tools,  rakes,  snow  shovels, 
scythes,  doors,  sash  and  blinds,  knitted  under- 
wear, electric  motors,  excelsior,  boxes,  etc.  There 
are  also  saw  and  grist  mills,  a  large  brickyard, 
and  granite  works.  There  is  a  public  li- 
brary here.  The  government  is  administered 
by  town  meetings.  Lebanon,  named  after  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  was  chartered  July  4,  1761,  and 
was  settled  in  1762.  Pop.,  1000,  4965;  1910, 
5718.  Consult  Patterson,  Oration  in  Commemo- 
ration of  the  One  Hundredth  Annivernary  of 
Lebanon  (Boston,  1862),  and  C.  A.  Downs,  ilia- 
iory  of  Lebanon,  Umo  Bampahire  (Concord, 
1908). 

LEBANON.  A  village  and  the  county  seat 
of  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  30  miles  northeast  of  Cin- 
cinnati, on  the  Cincinnati,  Lebanon,  and  North- 
ern and  the  Dayton,  Lebanon,  and  Cincinnati 
railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  B  7).  It  is  situated  in 
a  rich  agricultural  region,  has  three  corn-can- 
ning establishments,  bridge-building  works,  and 
a  shoe  factory,  contains  a  Came^e  library,  a 
flne  courthouse  building,  and  an  orphans*  home, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Lebanon  University  (1866). 
There  are  municipal  water  worics,  electric-light 
and  gas  plants.  lA'banon  was  laid  out  in  1^>2. 
Pop.,  1900,  2867;  1910,  2698. 

LEBANON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Lel>anon  Co.,  Pa.,  28  miles  east  of  Harrisburg, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  Cornwall, 
and  the  Cornwall  and  Lebanon  railroads  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  J  6).  It  is  in  the  Lebanon  valley 
between  the  Blue  and  South  mountains,  a  vicin- 
ity in  which  Uiere  is  an  abundance  of  brown- 
stone,  limestone,  and  brick  clay;  and  it  is  within 
6  miles  of  the  Cornwall  iron  mines,  a  deposit 
of  magnetite,  covering  an  area  of  aijout  104 
acres  and  having  prcSuced  since  its  discovery 
16,000,000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  48  por  cent  of 
iron.  The  principal  industries  are  iron  mining, 
quarrying,  brickmaklng,  and  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  machinery,  Imlts  and  nuta,  Iwilers,  chains, 
stoves,  cigars,  and  organs.  The  ironworks,  roll- 
ing mills,  and  furnaces  are  extensive;  the  nut 
and  bolt  plant  ranks  among  the  largest  in  the 
world;  and  the  chainworks  produce  some  of  the 
most  massive  chains  in  use.  There  are  four  li- 
braries and  a  fine  courthouse  in  the  city.  Leb- 
anon was  laid  out  in  1753,  having  been  settled 
some  10  years  earlier;  was  incorporated  in  1820; 
received  a  ci^  charter  In  1886 ;  has  adopted  the 
commisBion  form  of  government,  «uisisting  of 
four  eouneilmen  and  a  mayor;  and  owns  and 
operates  its  water  works.  Pop.,  1900,  17,628; 
1910,  19,240;  1914,  19,926;  1920,  24,643. 

LEBANON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Wilson  Co..  Tenn.,  31  miles  east  of  Nashville,  on 
the  Nashville.  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  and 
tJie  Tennessee  Central  railroads   (Map:  Ten- 


nessee, D  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  Cumberland 
University  (Cumberland  Presbyterian),  opened 
In  1842,  of  Oastte  Heights  Training  School,  and 
of  Lebanon  College,  for  young  ladles.  The  city 
controls  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of 
the  surrounding  farming  country  and  has  some 
manufactures,  particularly  of  cedar  pencils.  The 
water  works  and  electric-light  plant  are  owned 
by  the  city.  Lebanon  has  adopted  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government.  Pop.,  1000,  1060; 
1010,  3660. 

IiBBANOH,  Cedass  of.  See  Cedas. 

LEBANON,  MouKT  (Lat.  Lt&anu«,  Ar.  Jehet 
LibnSn,  White  Mountains).  The  western  and 
higher  of  the  two  mountain  chains  of  Syria.  ITie 
eastern  is  known  as  Antl-Libanus  ( <pr. )  or 
Anti-Lebanon,  Ar.  Jebel  el-Sharki  (Eastern 
Mountains).  Between  the  two  is  the  table-land 
of  el-Bika'a,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ceele-Syria 
(hollow  Syria).  The  Lebanon  chain  bwins  at 
the  stream  called  Nahr  el-Kebir  north  of  Tripoli 
and  extends  southward  parallel  to  the  coast,  a 
distance  of  not  quite  100  miles  to  the  point 
where  the  Litany  breaks  throng  on  ite  way  to 
the  sea,  not  far  from  Tyre.  Thence  the  chain 
is  continued  by  the  hills  of  Palestine — the  moun- 
tains of  Naphtali,  Epbraim,  and  Judiea  of  the 
Bible.  The  average  hei^t  is  about  7000  feet: 
the  highest  peaks  are  pahr  el-Kodib  (10,050 
feet),  3-MiBldyeli  (10,037  feet),  and  Jebel  Hak- 
mal  ( 10,013  feet) .  The  eastern  slope  la  abrupt 
and  barren ;  the  western  more  gradual.  Several 
spurs  strike  off  across  the  strip  of  coast  and  end 
at  the  sea  In  bold  promontories.  The  formation 
is  limestone,  sandstone,  and  basalt.  Deep  ra- 
vines and  abrupt  precipices  are  a  feature  of  tbe 
landscape,  and  the  general  appearance  is  barren 
and  desolate.  The  mountains,  once  well  wooded, 
are  now  quite  bare.  Of  the  famous  cedars  (aee 
Cedab  for  illustration)  but  a  few  groves  remain. 
Iron  and  coal  are  found,  also  red  amber  and 
asphalt.  In  winter  the  snowfall  is  sreat.  and  the 
snow  lasts  on  the  summits  for  six  months;  in  tbe 
ravines  it  is  found  the  year  round  and  is  carried 
to  Beirut  and  otiier  cities  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
Two  important  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  and 
flow  through  the  Bika'a  before  turning  westward 
to  the  sea,  the  Litany  (Leontes)  flowing  south- 
ward and  d-Aai  (Orontes)  flowing  to  the  norUi. 
Numerous  streams  water  the  western  slopes,  and 
here  and  in  the  valleys  tbe  soil  is  fruitful;  ot- 
chards,  vineyards,  olive  and  mullwrry  planta- 
tions, and  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  abound. 
The  population  of  the  Sanjak  of  Lebanon,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1896,  was  then  390.530, 
of  whom  30,422  were  Moslems,  229.680  Maron- 
ites,  34.472  United  Greeks,  54.208  Orthodox 
GredES,  40^12  Druses,  and  a  few  hundred  Prot- 
estants. Since  then,  however.  Ute  population 
has  increased  somewhat,  in  spite  of  emigration. 
The  chief  occupation  is  the  rearing  of  silKwonns, 
and  great  quantities  of  raw  silk  are  exported  to 
Italy  and  France;  some  silk  manufacture  Is  also 
carried  on  in  the  villages,  and  there  are  several 
factories  esteblished  by  foreign  firms.  The  car- 
riage road  over  the  Lebanon  from  Beirut  to 
Damascus  is  now  suiqilanted  by  a  narrow-^oge 
railway,  opened  in  1896.  Abcnit  20  miles  of  it 
are  cogged.  The  mountains  do  not  contiUn  many 
ancient  remains.  There  are  some  early  anchor- 
ites' caves  and  rock  toAibs.  Since  the  massacres 
of  the  Christians  in  1860  and  the  consequent 
French  intervention  (see  Dbuses)  the  Sanjak 
of  Lebanon  has  had  a  Christian  governor  under 
the  protection  of  the  Powers.    Tht:  people  Jure 
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markedly  superior  to  other  inhabitants  of  Syria. 
Consult,  besides  the  standard  works  on  Palestine 
and  Syria,  such  as  Robinson,  Buhl,  and  George 
Adam  Smith:  Oscar  Fraas,  Drei^  Monate  im  Le- 
banon (Stuttgart,  1876);  Baedeker,  Palestine 
and  Syria  (Sth  ed.,  Leipzig,  1912) ;  F.  J.  Blies, 
The  Religions  of  Modem  Syria  and  Paleatine 
(New  York,  1912). 

LEBANON  SPBINaS.  A  Tillage  of  New 
York.   See  New  Lebandx. 

IiEBANON  VALLEY  COLLEaS.  A  eoedu- 
eational  college  at  AnnviUe,  Pa.,  20  miles  from 
HaTri8burg>  founded  in  1866,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  Brethren.  The  college  plant 
consists  of  seven  buildings,  a  large  campus,  and 
an  athletic  field.  The  institution  comprises  five 
departments:  a  college,  offering  five  groups  of 
studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  pre- 
paratory, music,  oratory,  and  arl  departments. 
In  1914-15  the  total  attendance  was  360,  includ- 
ing 220  collegiate  students,  with  25  instructors. 
The  library  contained  10,000  volumes.  The  value 
of  the  buildings  of  the  coll^  and  grounds  was 
$2»3,000,  the  endowment  $75,000,  the  gross  in- 
come $52,000,  and  the  total  value  of  college  prop- 
erty $402,263.  The  president  in  1914  was  Rev. 
George  D,  Gosssrd. 

L£  BABOT,  \e  hkr'zb.^,  Charles  Gustave 
AUQUSTE  (1858-  ).  A  French  actor.  He 
was  bom  at  La  Chapellei  studied  for  the  stage 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1880  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Com«die  Franf^ise,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  company  from  1887  to 
1010.  He  played  also  at  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
London,  in  1907.  He  became  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  professor  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire in  1896.  The  plays  in  which  be  gained 
his  reputation  include:  L'Etrang^e,  Hemani, 
Lea  tetutUles,  Patrie,  Raymonde,  L'Enigme,  Mar- 
got,  Le  dMale,  Le  duel,  Le  demi-monde,  Oonnaia- 
toi,  Apria  moi,  Le  respect  de  Vamow. 

LE  BAS,  le  U,  Philippe  (1794-1860).  A 
French  classical  arcbseologist  and  historian,  bom 
in  Paris.  In  1822-27  be  had  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon,  afterward  Nap>oIeOD  III. 
Snbsequently  he  was  professor  of  Greek  at  the 
Lyceum  and  lecturer  at  the  Normal  School.  In 
1842  he  was  sent  by  the  government  on  an 
ardueoltwical  expedition  to  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor;  he  collected  more  than  460  drawings 
of  ancient  monuments  and  more  than  5000  in- 
scriptions. He  was  elected  to  the  Institute  in 
1838.  His  works  include  Voyage  arcMologique 
en  Orice  et  en  Asie  Mineure  (1847-68),  com- 
pleted by  Waddington  (q.v.),  and  Eisplication 
des  insoriptiona  grecquea  et  latinea  recueilliea  en 
Orice  (1835).  Consult  J.  E.  Sandys,  A  Hiatory 
of  Claaaieal  Scholarahip,  vol.  ill  (Cambridge, 
1908). 

LEraJB^S.   See  Thaimubub. 

LEBEAU,  le-by,  Jean  Loms  JonvH  (1704- 
1865).  A  Etelgian  statesman.  He  was  born  at 
Huy;  studied  and  practiced  law  at  Li^;  and 
through  the  Liberal  organ,  Mathieu  Laenabergh 
(later  La  Politigue),  which  he  founded  in  1824, 
brought  about  a  union  of  the  Liberals  and  Cler- 
icals. This  union,  by  its  opposition  to  the  min- 
istry, started  the  revolution  which  resulted  in 
the  separaUon  from  Holland.  Under  Leopold  he 
was  Minister  of  Justice  ( 1832-84 ) ,  Governor  of 
Namur,  Ambassador  to  the  German  Confedera- 
tion in  1839,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(1840-41).  For  more  than  30  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  where  he  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  Lilierals  and  a  strong  op- 


ponent of  the  Clerical  party.  He  resigned  in 
1864.  His  <8out)«fitr«  personnels  were  edited  by 
Freson  (Brussels,  1883). 

LEBEL,  le-bel',  Nicolas  (1835-01).  A 
French  officer  and  inventor.  He  was  born  near 
Angers,  entered  the  military  school  of  Saint-Cyr 
in  1S56,  and  took  part  as  captain  in  the  cam- 

Cign  of  1870  with  the  Army  of  the  North, 
ter  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  artillery 
school  at  Tours  and  in  1883  of  that  of  Chfllons, 
where  be  b^gan  to  experiment  on  flrefirms.  As 
a  result  he  was  commissioned  to  secure  a  new 
gun  for  the  infantry.  He  invented  a  weapon  of 
small  calibre  which,  after  being  perfected  by 
others,  was  adopted  by  the  French  arm^  in  1886. 
In  1887  he  was  colonel  of  a  r^ment  m  Sedan, 
but  illness  forced  him  to  retire. 

LEBENSOHN,  Unjen-aGn,  Abbahah  Bab 
(1789-1878).  A  Hebrew  poet  andgrammarian, 
bom  at  Viliui.  He  was  sent  to  a  Uebrew  school 
at  three,  studied  the  Talmud  at  seven,  and  took 
up  the  Kabbalah  soon  after.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  he  was  married  very  early — 
at  13.  Too  liberal  to  become  a  rabbi,  lie  for  many 
years  taught  children  Hebrew.  He  then  went 
into  the  brokerage  business.  From  1848  to  1864 
he  was  connected  with  the  Vilna  Rabbinical 
School,  resigning  only  when  failing  health  made 
it  necessary.  Soon  after  this  he  devoted  himself 
to  poetry.  His  first  collection  of  verse.  Poems  . 
tn  the  Sacred  Tongue  (3  vols.,  1842-70),  marked 
an  epoch  in  New-Hebrew  literature.  It  was 
everywhere  greeted  with  grott  entiiuslasm,  and 
its  author  was  suraamed  the  Father  of  Hebrew 
Poetry.  Lebensohn  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as 
an  exponent  of  a  new  Judaism,  and  in  1846  he 
presented  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
nore,  then  visiting  Russia  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  a  written  statement  on  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, declaring  the  Jews  blameworUiy  for  their 
ignorance,  deficiency  in  handicrafts,  premature 
marriages,  and,  curiously  enough,  extravagance. 
These  views  he  embodied  in  his  allegorical 
drama.  Truth  and  Faith  (1867),  the  fundamen- 
tal purpose  of  which  was  to  harmonize  science 
and  religion  on  a  rationalistic  plane.  Amon^t 
his  other  works,  mention  must  be  made  of  his 
edition  of  Bcnsew's  Hebrew  Grammar  (1874) 
and  his  collaboration  on  the  17^olume  edition 
of  tJie  Bible  (completed  in  1853)  with  a  German 
translation  intended  to  familiarize  students  with 
that  language,  then  the  only  approach  to  West- 
ern culture  available  to  Russian  Jews. 

LEBENSOHN,  Micah  Joseph  (1828-62), 
also  known  as  Mtkal.  A  Russian  Hebrew  poet, 
the  son  of  Abraham  Bftr  Lebensohn-  He  was 
born  at  Vilna  and  received  a  good  modem  edu- 
cation— an  advantajge  he  cm  joyed  over  all  his 
contemporaries.  Aner  mastering  Hebrew  aa  a 
living  tongue,  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  Ger- 
man literature,  rounding  out  his  education  by 
a  course  in  philosophy  at  Berlin,  under  Scbel- 
ling.  Be^nning  verse  making  at  the  age  of  12, 
he  produ^  his  first  original  poem  at  16.  When 
his  translation  of  Schiller's  version  of  two  books 
of  the  .^eid.  Destruction  of  Troy,  appeared 
(1849),  he  was  generally  hailed  as  a  new  poet. 
Then  came  his  collection  of  poems.  Shire  Bat- 
Ziyon  iSonga  of  the  Daughter  of  Zion,  1851; 
Ger.  trans.,  1869).  generally  considered  a  mas- 
terpiece. When  his  second  volume  of  verse. 
Kinnor  Bat-Ziyon  {The  Earp  of  the  Daughter  of 
Zion)  was  published,  the  young  poet  had  already 
died  of  consumption.  A  compU-te  edition  of  his 
works  was  brought  out  in  1805.  Trajislations. 
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have  appeared  in  French,  Russian,  and  German. 
Lebensonn's  poetry  excels  even  his  father's  in 
pathos,  and  it  is  an  improvement  in  diction.  He 
was  the  first  Hebrew  poet  to  apply  the  rules  of 
modem  prosody.  Both  his  choice  of  subjects 
and  his  treatment  were  original  and  happy,  while 
his  melodiouB  verse,  his  superb  lyricism,  and 
his  poetic  imagery  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
Hebrew  poetry. 

LBBBBT,  la^rt,  Hebuantt  (1813-78).  A 
German  physician.  He  was  born  at  Breslau,  was 
c-ducated  at  Berlin,  Zurich,  and  Paris,  and  in 
183G  b^an  to  practice  at  Bex  in  Switzerland, 
'I  he  winters  of  1842-45  he  spent  in  Paris  in 
pathological  research,  especially  microscopical, 
and  published  the  resolta  in  Physiologie  patho- 
logique  (1845).  In  1846  he  undertook  a  zoUlog- 
ical  excursion  in  Switzerland.  He  settled  in 
Paris  in  1847  and  stayed  there  until  1852,  when 
he  went  to  Zurich  as  clinical  professor  of  the 
university  and  director  of  the  hospital  there. 
In  1850  he  went  to  Breslau  in  the  same  capacity. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  and  utilize 
the  importance  of  histology  for  pathology.  He 
made  special  studies  of  tabercnlosis,  cancer,  nnd 
scrofula.  His  writings  include:  Traiti  pratique 
des  maiadies  acrofuleutea  et  tuherculeu9ea{l949) 
and  des  maladiea  oanc^eusea  ( 1S51 ) ;  TraitS 
d'aruitomie  pathologigus  g6tUrale  et  apiciale 
(1855-60)  ;  Allgemeine  Pathologic  und  Therapie 
(2d  ed.,  1876) ;  Klinik  der  Brustkrankkeiten 
(1873-74);  Krankheiten  dee  Magens  (1878). 

LEBEBT,  SlEOMUNO  (1822-84).  A  German 
music  teacher,  bom  at  Lndwigsburg.  After 
studying  music  at  Prague  he  settled  in  Munich, 
where  he  established  himself  aa  a  pianist  and 
teacher.  In  1856  he  founded,  in  conjunction 
with  Stark  and  others,  the  Stuttgart  Conserva- 
tory. In  1873  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Tfibingen.  He 
published,  with  Stark,  Orosae  Klavierschule, 
which  was  translated  into  Italian,  English, 
French,  and  Russian  (rev,  by  Max  Pauer,  1904), 
an  edition  of  dementi's  Qradua  ad  Pamtusum, 
uid  an  instructive  edition  of  pianoforte  classics. 
He  died  at  Stuttgart. 

XJEBID  XBN  BABTA.   See  Labid  ibn  Babia. 

LEBLlAKC,  Qixxanrz.    See  Mabtebunck^ 

GBOBGErTTR  LeBLANO. 

LEBLANC,  le-bl&iT',  Maubice  (1864-  ). 
A  French  novelist.  His  sister.  Georgette  Le- 
hlanc,  married  Maurice  Maeterlinck  (for  both, 
see  Maeteblinck  ) .  He  early  wrote  a  number 
of  novfds  which,  although  interesting  enough 
and  for  the  most  part  well  written,  made  no 
great  impression.  Beginning  to  write  detective 
stories  about  1906,  he  at  once  became  well 
known.  His  Arstoe  Lupin  stories  supplanted  the 
older  detective  stories  of  Emile  Gaboriau,  his 
gentleman  thief  Ars^ne  Lupin  quite  overshaidow- 
ing  the  Gaboriau  detective  Lecoq.  These  stories 
of  Leblanc  are  comparable  to  Conan  Doyle's 
Sherlock  Holmes  volumes  in  the  gripping  inter- 
est of  well-worked-out  and  dramatically  devel- 
oped adventures.  Leblanc  was  created  Knight 
of  tile  Legion  of  Hmor.  All  of  his  Arslne 
Lupin  stories  have  been  put  into  English,  a 
number  of  them  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mat- 
tos.  He  wrote:  Une  femme  (1893);  Ceuw  qui 
souffrent  (1894);  L'CEuvre  de  la  mart  (1896); 
Lea  keures  de  myathre  ( 1896) ;  Amelle  et  Claude 
(1897);  Lea  Uvres  jointes  (1899)  ;  Enthousiastne 
(1901);  Oueule-rovge-80  chevaux  (1904);  Ar- 
tine  Lupm  ( 1907 ) ;  Arshte  Lupin  contre  8her- 
loch  Holme*  (1008);  L'Aiguille  oreuse  UOOO); 


Nouvellea  aventurea  d'Araine  Lupin  (1910); 
La  Frontih-e  (1911);  Le  bouchon  de  rriatal 
(1912)  ;  La  confeaaion  d'Ara^e  Lupin  (1913). 

LE  BLANCj,lc  blftN',  Nicolas  (1742-1806). 
A  French  physician,  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated 
process  for  making  soda  from  common  salt.  He 
was  born  at  Issoudun,  studied  medicine  and 
chemistry,  and  acted  as  surgeon  to  Philippe 
Egalit«,  the  Duke  of  Orl^s.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  most  of  the  soda  needed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  and  soap  was  obtained  fr<Hn 
barilla,  a  north-Spanish  sea  plant,  the  ashes  of 
which  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  soda. 
But  during  the  second  half  of  the  century  the 
supply  of  soda  from  this  source  had  become  in* 
sufficient,  and  in  1775  tiie  French  Academy  of- 
fered a  prize  of  2500  livres  for  a  method  of 
making  soda  artificially  from  common  salt.  In 
1780  M^therte"  suggested  changing  common  salt 
(sodium  chloride)  into  sodium  sulphate  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  heating  the  sodium 
sulphate  wiUi  charcoal.  The  product,  however, 
proved  to  be,  not  soda  (t.e.,  sodium  carbonate), 
but  sodium  sulphide.  In  1791  Le  Blanc  con- 
ceived a  modification  of  the  second  step  in  M£- 
therie's  process,  to  consist  in  heating  the  sodium 
sulphate,  not  with  charcoal  alim^  but  with  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  chalk  (calcium  carbo- 
nate). This  solved  the  great  problem,  the  chalk 
transforming  M^therie's  sodium  sulphide  into 
the  desired  carbonate.  Philippe  E^itti  soon 
built  for  Le  Blanc  a  factory,  and  the  state 
granted  him  patent  rights  for  a  period  of  16 
years.  In  1793  Philippe  met  his  death  on  the 
scaffold,  and  all  his  property,  including  the  Le 
Blano  factory,  was  confiscated.  When  portly 
afterward  potash  (the  carbonate  of  potassium) 
had  become  scarce,  owing  to  hindrance  of  trans- 

fiortation  resulting  from  the  wars  of  the  Repnb- 
ic,  a  decree  was  issued  making  all  methods  for 
the  manufacture  of  aoda  public  property,  and 
Le  Blanc  lost  his  patent  rights.  In  1799  the 
first  factory  was  retumed  to  him;  but  lack  of 
means  prevented  him  from  setting  it  in  opera- 
tion, and  in  1806  the  great  inventor,  in  a  porr- 
house,  oonunitted  suicide.  For  a  period  of  60 
years,  from  1824  to  1884,  the  Le  Blanc  process 
seemed  the  only  possible  one  for  use  on  a  large 
industrial  scale,  and  it  yielded  inestimable 
wealth.  Since  1884  it  has  been  gradually  super- 
seded by  the  Solvay  process,  in  which  sodium 
chloride  (common  salt)  is  changed  to  sodium 
bicarbonate  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  car- 
bon dioxide. 

LE  BLANTf  le  bUv^,  Edhoitd  Fb«d£bio 
(1818-97).  A  French  arehisologist,  bom  in 
Paris.  He  became  interested  in  archeology  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Rome  in  1847  and  afterward  made 
a  si^cial  study  of  Christian  epigraphy  and  early 
Christian  institutions  in  France.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1867 
and  from  1883  to  1889  was  director  of  the  French 
School  at  Rome,  replacing  Geffroy.  His  works 
include:  Inscriptions  ohr^tiennes  de  la  Oaute 
ant4rieures  au  Vlllhme  aiicle  (1856-65) ;  Nou- 
veau  recueil  des  inaoriptionB  chr4timnea  de  la 
Oaute  (1862);  Mmuel  d^4pigraphie  ehrAtmiM 
(1860) ;  Etude  sur  lee  aareophages  chrHiene  am- 
tiquea  de  la  viUe  d'Arlea  (1878);  Les  aareo- 
phages okHtiena  de  la  Oaule  (1886) ;  Le«  acte* 
des  martyrs,  a  supplement  to  the  Acta  Sincera 
of  Dom  Ruinart  (IS82);  L'Epigraphie  ckr^ 
tienne  en  Oaule  et  dans  I'Afriquc  ror^aine 
(1888);  Les  pcraicutcura  et  les  martyrs  aux 
premiers  sHolea  de  notre  hre  (1893^ ;  and,  with 
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Jacquemari,  Biatoire  orficttove  4e  la  pontine 
(1861-62). 

liE  mJOND,  I0  blend',  GuzASETH  A.  F.  (Mbs. 
Adbbet)  (T-  ).  A  British  Alpinist  and 
author.  Bom  in  County  Wicktow,  Ireland,  her 
father  being  Sir  St.  Vincent  Bentinck  Hawkins- 
Whttshed,  Bart.,  she  succeeded  to  the  title  of  a 
Hanover  baroness.  Before  marrying  Mr.  Le 
Blond,  she  had  been  the  wife  of  Col.  Frederick 
Burnaby  and  then  of  John  Frederick  Main.  In 
1907  she  was  chosen  flrat  president  of  the  Ladies' 
Alpine  Club,  London.  PrWiona  to  this  date  she 
had  made  numerous  ascents,  many  of  them  on 
virgin  peaks,  including  all  the  usual  first-class 
climbs  in  the  Swiss  and  Dauphin^  Alps;  she  had 
explored  and  made  first  ascents  of  several  glacier- 
clad  peaks  in  Arctic  Norway  and  had  made  nu- 
merous ascents  in  winter  of  high  peaks  until 
then  unclimbed  at  that  season.  Besides  many 
articles  in  leading  English  periodicals,  she  pub- 
lished: The  High  Alps  in  Winter  (1883) ;  High 
lAfe  and  Towers  of  Silence  (1886);  Adventure* 
on  the  Roof  of  the  World  (1904)  j  The  Story  of 
an  Alpine  Winter  (1907);  Mountaineering  in 
the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  (1908),  all  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  Mrs.  Le  Blond's  own 
photographs  (she  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society).  She  also  lec- 
tured much  with  her  own  slides.  In  other  fields 
than  mountaineering  she  wrote  A  Guide  to  the 
Old  Qardene  of  Italy  ( 1012),  The  Life  and  Timet 
(1715-1^)  of  Charlotte  Sophie,  Counter  Ben- 
tinck, an  ancestress  of  hera  (2  vols.,  1012) ;  and 
she  translated  and  edited  the  autobiography  of 
another  ancestresB,  Princess  Charlotte  Am^lie 
of  Oldenburg, 

LEB(EXJr,  le-bef,  Edmoto  (1809-88).  A 
marshal  of  Prance,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  the  school 
of  artilleiy  at  Metz.  He  entered'  the  army  in 
1832,  and  his  services  in  Algena  ( 1837-41 )  made 
him  colonel  (1852).  In  tiiat  year  he  directed 
the  French  sl^  operations  around  Sebaatopol 
and  was  made  brigadier  general  (1854).  He 
was  attache  of  the  Russian  Embassy  in  1866, 
became  general  of  division  in  1857  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  artillery  a  year  later,  and 
did  effective  work  with  this  arm  at  the  victory 
of  Solferino,  In  August,  1869,  he  became  Min- 
ister of  War  and  in  the  spring  of  1870  was  made 
marshal.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  LeboBuf  expressed  his  confidence 
in  the  preparedness  of  the  French  forces;  sum- 
moned in  April,  1870,  before  a  committee  of  the 
French  Legislative  Assembly  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  French  army,  he  said:  "We  are 
ready;  so  ready  that  the  war  may  last  two 
years  without  our  having  need  to  buy  so  much 
as  a  gaiter  button."  Coiuequently,  when  the 
first  disasters  of  the  war  revealed  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs,  t^e  country  was  exasperated 
against  him.  He  resigned  from  the  ministry 
in  August  and  assimied  command  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps.  He  fought  bravdy  at  Vionville 
and  Gravdotte  and  with  the  fall  of  Metz  be- 
came a  prisoner  of  the  Germans  along  with 
Bozaine,  whom  he  blamed  for  the  capitulation. 
After  the  peace  he  lived  in  complete  obscurity. 
He  died  June  7,  1888. 

XBBONf  le-bON',  Feux  FfttotBic  Gbobqeb 
(1845-1007).  A  French  general  and  tactician, 
bom  in  Paris.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique and  the  Ecole  d' Application  do  I'Ar- 
tillerie  et  du  G^nie.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
War  of  1870  and  became  general  .of  division  in 


1006.  He  collaborated  on  the  Revtte  ^artiOerie 
and  wrote  on  artillery  tactics,  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite, and  nnmeroua  other  topics;  was  a  member 
of  many  military  commissions,  amtrng  others 
that  of  1900-01  on  new  infantry  regulationa, 
and  in  1907  was  named  member  of  the  superior 
council  of  war.  He  was  made  a  Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  was  decorated  by  Bel- 
^um,  Japan,  Russia,  Holland,  Prussia,  and 
other  countries. 

I.B  BON,  le  bON',  Gustave  (1841-  ).  A 
French  ethnologist  and  psychologist,  bom  at 
Nog«nt-le-Kotrou.  He  vras'  educated  to  be  a 
physician,  but  practiced  little.  In  1884  he  had 
charge  of  a  government  expedition  to  study  the 
architecture  of  the  Buddhist  monuments  in  In- 
dia. He  wrote:  h'Homme  et  lea  aoci^tSs  (2 
vols.,  1877);  Lea  premi^ea  oiviliaationa  de 
I'Orient  (1889)  ;  Lee  monumenta  de  L'Inde 
(1894);  Loia  paychologiques  de  I'ivolution  des 
peuplea  (1895;  Eng.  trans..  The  Psychology  of 
Peoples,  1808,  reprinted  1012);  Peyehologie  des 
foules  (1805;  Eng.  trana..  The  Crowd:  A  Study 
of  the  Popular  Mind,  7th  ed.,  1910)  :  Paychologie 
du  aocialiame  ( 1898 ;  Eng.  trans.,  The  Psychol' 
ogy  of  Sociafiam,  1899);  L'Evolution  des  forces 
(1899:  Eng.  trans.,  The  Evolution  of  Forces. 
1008);  Paychologie  de  I'Sducation  (1904;  13th 
ed.,  1909);  L'Evolution  de  la  matiire  (1005; 
Eng.  trans.,  The  Evolution  of  Matter,  1907); 
La  naissance  et  I'^vanouiasement  de  la  matiire 
(1908) ;  La  revolution  francaise  et  la  psycholo- 
gic des  r4volutUtns  (1012;  Eng.  truia.,  The 
Psychology  of  Revolution,  1913). 

LB  BON,  Joseph  (1765-95).  A  French  revo- 
lutionist. He  was  born  at  Arra^  and  became 
a  priest  and  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Beaune  in 
1789.  Joining  the  revolutionary  movement,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention  in 
1793,  was  eommisBioned  by  that  body  to  defend 
Cambrai  against  the  AustrianB,  and  this  he  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  His  severe  measures 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Convention  in  the 
Department  of  Pas-de-Calais  led  to  a  violent 
denunciation  of  Le  Bon  by  his  political  opponent, 
Guffroy.  ■  The  latter  finally  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  Le  Bon's  condemnation  by  the  crimi- 
nal tribunal  of  Somme,  and  he  was  executed. 

LE  BOTTLENOf,  le  boo'lSN'zhft',  Padi,  Emu 
(1832-1901).  A  Belgian  artillery  officer,  born  at 
Meanil-Egliae.  After  long  service  he  retired  in 
1897  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  He 
made  many  valuable  discoveries  in  ballistics, 
especially  the  I^e  Bouleng4  chronograph,  which 
he  described  in  1865,  and  wrote  Etude  de  bolts- 
tique  exp&rimentaie  (1868)  and  Description, 
maniement,  et  usage  des  t^l^mitres  de  Le 
Boulengi  (2d  ed.,  1877).   See  Ballisticb. 

LE  BOUBQET-DItANCY.   See  BouiuiST,  Lb. 

IiEBOTTTHTT.T.TEB  DE  BANC£,  1«  bStT- 
t*'yft'  de  rtN'aft',  D.  A.  J.   See  Rance. 

LE  BBAZ,  le  hm^,  Anatolb  (1859-1926). 
A  French  novelist,  born  at  Duault.  Educated 
at  Paris  and  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  vari- 
ous schools  and  colleges,  he  finally  became  pro- 
fessor of  French  literature  at  the  University  of 
Rennes.  He  has  described  feelingly  and  truth- 
fully Breton  legends  and  eustoms.  Thrice  a  vis- 
itor to  the  United  States  as  lecturer  for  the  Alli- 
ance Francaise,  he  had  tremendous  success  in 
conveying  to  the  American  public  the  mysticism 
and  grandeur  of  old  Brittany.  His  works  in- 
clude; Tryphina  KcrangUta  (1892);  La  chanson 
de  Bretagne  (1802) ;  La  ligendo  de  Ut-jtwrt  «h 
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Basse  Bretagne  (1893;  Eng.  trans.,  Dealimga 
icith  the  Dead,  1898);  Au  pays  dea  pardont 
(1898;  Eng.  trans..  The  Land  of  Pardons, 
1906),  crowned  by  the  French  Academy;  Pdques 
d'lalande  and  Vieillea  hiatoiree  du  pays  breton 
(1897);  Le  gardien  du  feu  (1900)  ;  Le  sang 
de  to  (1901) ;  La  tetre  du  pasai  (1902) ; 

S»$ai  «ur  Vhistoire  du  th4dtre  oeltigue  (1904) ; 
Lea  oonte$  du  aaleil  et  de  la  brume  (1905); 
Armes  ^oandent  (1906);  Au  pays  d'exil  de 
OAafeaubrtaml  (1909);  Ames  d'occident  (1912). 

LEBBET,  le-br&',  Geobobs  (1863-  ).  A 
French  Btatesraan.  He  was  born  at  Etampes, 
studied  law  at  Paris,  and  received  the  d^ee  of 
LL.D.  In  1879  he  was  sent  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  InBtnictiott  on  a  mission  to  England  and 
Scotiimd  to  report  on  leases  and  agricultural 
legislation  and  usages.  Afterward  he  became  a 
fellow  in  law  at  the  University  of  Caen,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  law,  professor 
of  criminal  law  (1885),  and  professor  of  finan- 
cial legislation  (1891).  He  held  the  offices  of 
municipal  coimselor  (1892-1000)  and  mayor 
(1892-96)  in  Caen  and  from  1893  to  1902  was 
deputy  (Republican)  from  the  Department  of 
Calvados.  Returning  to  Caen,  he  was  reap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  civil  law.  In  1898-09 
he  held  fhe  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Justice  in 
Dnptty's  cabinet.  Lebret  became  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  technical  jurisprudence.  His 
publications  include  Etude  aur  la  propTxiU  fon- 
ciire  en  Angleterre  ( 1882 )  -  He  became  editor 
of  the  Revue  critique  de  legislation  e#  de  juris^ 
prudence. 

LEBBUA,  lif-bTi'aiL  (ha.t.  Nebrissa-Vene- 
ria).  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Se- 
ville, 44  miles  soutn  by  west  of  Seville,  on  the 
railway  between  Senile  and  Cadiz ,  ( Map :  Spain, 
B  4).  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  fertile 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  Gibaldin  and  on  the 
border  of  the  extensive  marshes  around  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  known  as  Las  Maris- 
mas.  It  has  a  ruined  castle,  believed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  caliphate,  and  a  large 
church,  originally  a  mosque,  exhibiting  a  strange 
combination  of  the  Arabic,  Roman,  and  Gothio 
styles.  It  carries  on  a  conuderable  trade  in 
grain,  wine,  oil,  and  cattle.  Pop.,  1900,  H,127j 
1910,  11,506.  Lebrija  is  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Greeks  in  ante-Roman  times, 
was  a  large  and  ilounshing  city  during  the  time 
of  the  Moorish  Empire,  and  was  definitively 
captured  by  the  Christians  under  Alfonso  the 
Wise  in  1264.  It  gained  renewed  celebrity  as 
tiie  birthplace  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  Antonio  do  Lebrija,  or  Ne- 
brija  (q.v.)  (1444-1622),  who  published  in  1492 
the  Oramatica  caatellana  and  tnc  Latin-Spanish 
Dictionary  (the  Spaniah-Latin  part  appearing 
in  1495),  and  collaborated  on  the  production  of 
the  C(Hnplutenaian  Polyglot  Bible,  prepared  at 
Alcalii  de  Henares  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  (q.v.). 

LEBBUA,  or  LEBBIXA,  Elio  Antonio  de. 
See  Nebbija,  or  Nebbixa,  Elio  Aktonio  de. 

XJnKaTTH,  le-brftn',  Chables  (1619-90).  A 
French  historical  and  portrait  painter,  architect, 
and  decorator.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  24, 
1619.  His  predisposition  towards  art,  which  de- 
veloped early,  was  discovered  by  the  Chancellor 
Siguier,  who  placed  him  in  the  atelier  of  the 
painter  Vouet  and  in  1642  sent  him  to  Home. 
In  Rome  he  came  under  the  infiuence  of  Nicolas 
Foussin,  In  1642  he  was  again  in  Paris  and 
was  called  upon  to  decorate  the  Hotel  Lambert 
and  to  repair  the  Petite  Galerie  du  Louvre, 


which  had  been  injured  by  fire.  The  restoration 
of  the  Petite  Galerie  led  to  the  construction  of 
the  Galerie  d'Apollon  above  it,  which  Lob  run 
was  employed  to  decorate.  This  work  he  left 
unfinished,  but  the  numerous  drawings  from  his 
designs  which  are  in  existence  made  it  possible 
for  Eugene  Ddacn^  in  the  nineteenth  century 
to  complete  the  work  according  to  the  original 
intention. 

The  extraordinary  power  which  Lebrun  exer- 
cised during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  came 
mainly  from  the  part  he  played  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture. He  was  also  instrumental  in  the  establisn- 
ment  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  and  until 
his  death  was  practically  Minister  of  Fine  Arts 
to  the  King,  having  the  supervision  of  all  his 
immense  artistic  undertakings.  More  than  any 
other  individual  he  was  responsible  for  the 
"style  Louis  XIV." 

After  the  completion  of  the  Hdtel  Lambert 
Lebrun  was  employed  by  the  Chancellor  Fouquet 
to  decorate  the  new  ohAteau  of  Vaux-Ie-Vicomte, 
designed  by  Louis  Levau.  In  1662  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  painter  to  the  King  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  decoration  of  the  palace  and  park 
of  Versailles.  He  designed  the  fountains  and 
statues  of  the  park,  decorated  the  veAUbuIe  of 
the  palace,  and  in  1679  heg^n  the  decoration  of 
the  great  gallery  with  paintings  of  the  deeds  of 
Louis  XIV.-  He  was  made  director  of  the  new 
manufacture  of  tapestries  and  furniture  at  Les 
Gobelins  and  as  such  exercised  a  dominating 
influence  on  the  tapestries.  Among  the  hundreds 
of  tapestries  produced  under  his  direction,  were 
the  well-known  series  "History  of  the  King,"  of 
"Alexander,"  of  "Constantine,"  and  of  '^el- 
eager."  He  even  chiseled  objects  of  art.  beakers, 
cups,  amphorss,  designed  furniture,  plate,  and 
other  objects  in  the  sumptuons  taste  of  the  day, 
the  surviving  engravings  of  which  show  decora- 
tive talent  of  a  high  order.  He  decorated  the 
cb&teau  des  Sceaux  for  Colbert  and  designed 
some  of  its  pavilions.  Next  to  Versailles,  Le- 
brun's  most  important  work  was  the  construc- 
tion and  decoration  of  the  ch&tean  of  Bfarly, 
which  has  been  destroyed,  but  many  of  his  de- 
signs for  the  architecUire  have  been  preserved. 
After  the  death  of  Colbert  his  fortunes  declined, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  brought  upon 
him  by  the  enmity  of  Louvois,  Lebrun  sickened 
and  died,  on  Feb.  12,  1690. 

He  was  an  able  and  prolific  painter,  and  his 
works  show  good  composition  and  great  inven- 
tive power.  Although  of  good  decorative  effect, 
thOT  are  mannered;  his  drawing  is  superficial, 
and  his  coloring  untrue  to  nature.  The  Louvre 
contains  a  large  number  of  his  works,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  series  of  five  pictures 
illustrating  the  "History  of  Alexander  the 
Great."  He  is  well  represented  in  most  of  the 
principal  European  museums,  especially  in  those 
of  France. 

Consult:  Antoine  Genevay,  Le  etyle  Louis 
XIV,  Charles  Lebrun,  set  ceuvres,  Km  influmoe, 
ses  coUaborateurs,  et  sows  tempe  (Paris,  1886) ; 
Henri  Joain,  Chartes  Lebrun  et  lee  arte  eom 

Louis  XIV  (ib.,  1890);  L.  O.  Merson.  "Charles 
Lebrun,"  in  the  Oazette  des  Beaum-Arta,  vol. 
xxii  (3d  series,  ib.,  1899);  -Pierre  Marcel, 
"Charles  Le  Brun,"  in  Mattrea  de  I'art  UK 
1909) ;  the  little  volume  on  Le  Brun  in  "I^ 
Peintres  c^l^bres"  Series  (lb.,  n.  d.)  ;  and,  for 
his  tapestries,  G.  Lechevallier-CheWgnard,  Ta- 
pisseriea  et  documents  decoratifs  du  style  Louie 
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XIV  d'aprig  Oharle»  LeBrwn  et  Pieari  (ib., 

n.  d.). 

LEBRTTN,  or  IiE  BBUN,  Charles  Fbah- 
^is,  Duke  de  Piacenza  (1739-1824).  A 
French  statesman,  born  at  Saint-Sauveur-Lande- 
lin,  in  the  Department  of  Manche.  He  be^n 
to  practice  law  in  Paris  in  1762.  He  began 
public  life  as  secretaiy  to  the  future  ChancdJor 
Maupeou,  was  made  ioBpector  of  the  crownlands 
(1768),  and  indirectly  exercised  great  influence 
on  the  policy  of  the  miDistry  of  Louis  XV. 
After  the  dismissal  of  the  Maupeou  ministry, 
in  1774,  Lebrun  was  in  retirement  till  1789. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  entiUed  La  vowp  du  Citoyen,  which 
predicted  the  course  of  er^ta,  and  was  elected 
to  the  States-General,  and  in  the  Constituent 
.Vssemljly  he  spoke  often  on  matters  of  finance. 
He  was  made  Governor  of  the  Department  of 
Seinc-et-Oise  iu  1791  and  distinguished  himself 
by  an  orderly  and  vigorous  admiuistration. 
Twice  arrested  during  the  Terror,  he  was  freed 
in  1795,  and  elected  deputy  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  becoming  President  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1769  he  was  reflected,  acauired 
a  commanding  influence  in  that  body,  ana  con- 
trolled its  financial  l^^lation.  After  the  18tii 
Brumaire  Napoleon  made  Lebrun  Third  Consul 
for  his  services  during  the  coup  d'^tet.  In 
1805-06  he  negotiated  the  union  of  the  Ligurian 
Republic  with  the  French  Empire  and  was  made 
Duke  of  Piacenea  (1808).  In  1807  he  reorgan- 
ized the  Cour  dea  Comptes  (the  exchequer),  but 
on  the  a))olition  of  the  tribunat  by  the  Emperor 
retired  to  private  life.  He  was  called  back  in 
1810  at  the  age  of  71  to  govern  Holland  after 
the  abdication  of  Louis  Bonaparte.  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  1813  and  soon  after,  for  his  services 
to  the  Bourbons,  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He 
went  over,  however,  to  Napoleon  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  on  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons his  name  was  struck  from  the  list  of  peers, 
but  restored  in  1819.  Lebrun  published  trans- 
lations of  Taaso's  Geruaaiemme  lAberata  (1774), 
the  Iliad  (1776),  and  the  Odyuejf  (1776).  Bis 
Memoirs  appeared  in  1888. 

IiEBBTTN,  Mabib  LomsE  EuzABBrm  Vio£e. 
See  Viq^e-Lebbun. 

LEBBUN,  FlEBBE  AimiiNE  (1785-1873).  A 
French  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in  Paris.  Dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  the  Empire  his  patriotic 
odes  A  Ja  grande  arm6e  ( 1805 ) ,  8ur  la  campagne 
de  1807  (1808),  and  on  kindred  subjects  at> 
tracted  considerable  attention,  and  hia  plays 
won  him  a  [dace  in  the  Academy  (1828). 
Among  these  plays  maj  be  mentioned  Vlyan 
(1815),  Pallas  (1822),  and  especial^  Marie 
Stuart  ( 1820).  His  poem  Voyage  en  Qrhoe  was 
published  in  1828,  and  his  works  were  colleoted 
in  1844r-63. 

LEBB.UN,  PoNOE  Denis  Eoouchabd  (called 
Lebrun -PiNDABE)  (1729-1807).  A  French  poet, 
bom -in  Paris.  He  was  educated  at  the  Collie 
Mazarin  and  early  b^n  to  write  verses.  After- 
ward he  became  secretary  to  the  Prince  de  Conti. 
He  lived  in  the  gay  literary  society  of  the  time, 
wrote  letters  and  exchanged  epigrams,  and  won 
the  title  of  Pindar  for  the  perfection  and  imagi- 
nation displayed  in  his  odes.  He  lacked  the 
warmth  and  real  feeling  to  make  him  a  great 
poet,  but  his  epigrams  are  models.  His  works 
were  published  with  a  notice  by  Gin^en€  in 
1811,  and  his  (Euvres  choiaies,  with  a  biography 
by  Desprez  and  Campenon,  in  1821  and  1828. 

LB  CABOK,  le  Wt6v\  BxtXU  (1841-04).  A 


Britisli  goreniment  spy,  bom  at  Colchester,  Eng- 
land. His  true  name  was  Thomas  Miller  Beach; 
but  when  the  American  Civil  War  broke  out  in 
1861  he  joined  the  Federal  army  under  the  name 
by  which  he  was  subsequently  known.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
major.  While  still  in  the  army  be  joined  the 
Fenian  organization  and  later  became  a  paid  spy 
of  the  British  government.  He  furnished  infor- 
mation that  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Fenian 
invasion  of  Canada  in  1870  and  of  the  Riel  rebel- 
lion in  1871.  In  1889  his  career  as  a  secret-serv- 
ice agent  was  brought  to  an  end  when  the  na- 
ture of  hie  work  was  disclosed  in  testimony  for 
the  Ixindon  Times  before  the  Parnell  Commisaitm. 
(See  Pabnell,  Chaxlbs  Stbwabt.)  He  pub- 
lished Twenty-Five  Yfors  in  the  Secret  Service 
(6th  ed.,  1892). 

IiE  GABON,  Joseph  (?-1632).  A  French 
Recollect  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  America. 
He  went  with  three  other  Franciscan  Recollects 
to  Canada  in  1615,  with  other  Franciscans  built 
a  monastery  near  Quebec,  and  penetrated  in  the 
same  year  to  Lake  Huron,  which  he  was  the 
first  white  man  to  reach.  His  mission  was  un- 
successful, as  was  a  second  attempt  in  1623. 
He  was  sent  to  England  after  the  capture  of 
Quebec  in  1620  and  never  succeeded  in  getting 
back  to  Canada.  His  studies  of  the  Huron  lan- 
guage were  of  value  to  his  successors. 

LE  CATEATT.    See  Cateau. 

IiECCE,  ]£t'ch&.  An  episcopal  see,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Province  of  Lecce,  Italy,  24  miles  by 
rail  south  of  Brindisi,  and  7  miles  from  the 
Adriatic  (Map:  Italy,  G  4).  Interesting  build- 
ings are  the  seventeenth-century  cathedral  tA 
San  Oronzo;  the  sixteenth-century  church  of 
Santa  Crocc;  the  sixteentii-century  Prefettura, 
formerly  a  Celestine  convent,  containing  a  valu- 
able collection  of  ancient  vases,  coins,  and 
inscriptions;  the  seventeenth-century  baroque 
church  of  San  Domenico;  the  sixteenth-century 
hospital;  and  in  the  Campo  Santo  (cemetery) 
the  remains  of  the  church  of  Santi  Nicola  e 
Cataldo,  built  by  the  Norman  Count  Tancred 
in  1180.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked. 
Lecce  has  a  pi^lic  garden,  a  technical  school, 
a  Gymnasium,  a  fmale  normal  school,  a  tech- 
nical institute,  a  school  of  agriculture,  a  mu- 
seum, and  a  provincial  library  of  10,000  volumes. 
It  is  famous  for  the  hi^  quality  of  its  oil  and 
for  the  great  government  tobacco  factory.  It 
has  cotton,  wool,  soap,  pottery,  furniture,  book, 
and  leather  manufactures,  and  the  country  pro- 
duces grain,  fruit,  honey,  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco, 
cattle,  and  sheep.  The  ancient  eit^  here  was 
called  Lupia,  and  in  near-by  Rudiee  (now  the 
village  of  Ru^e)  Ennius  (q.v.)  was  bom  in 
239  B.C.  Pop.,  1901,  32,887;  1911,  36,222.  Con- 
sult :  S.  Simone,  Lecce  e  i  suoi  dintorni  descritti 
ed  illuatrati  (Lecce,  1874);  Cosimo  de  Giorgi, 
Lecce  sotterranea  (ib.,  1907);  M.  S.  Briggs,  In 
the  Heel  of  Italy:  A  Study  of  an  Unknown  His- 
tory (New  York,  1911). 

IiBCCO,  l«kOcd.  Hie  capital  city  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Como,  Italy,  on  tiie  southeast  arm  (called 
Lake  of  Lecco)  of  Lake  Como  (q.v.),  32  miles 
by  rail  north  of  Milan  (Map:  Italy,  B  2).  It 
has  statues  of  Garibaldi  and  of  Manzoni,  in 
whose  /  Promessi  Sposi  the  locality  is  ■  beauti- 
fully described.  Over  the  Adda,  which  issues 
from  Lake  Como  here,  there  is  a  10-arch  stone 
bridge,  with  towers  at  each  end,  built  in  1335, 
There  are  a  city  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum 
for  girls,  a  technical  school,  an  industrial  school, 
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a  city  library,  a  theatre,  and  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  arte.  Industrially  Lecco  is  important 
for  its  manufactures  of  iron,  tin,  wire,  silk, 
cotton,  copper  and  brass  ware,  olive  oil,  and 
candles,  and  is  a  good  cattle  market.  Pop. 
(commune).  1901.  10.276;  1911,  12,146.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  cily  was  fortified  and  the  seat 
of  a  count  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  it 
came  into  the  ptrasession  of  Milan.  April  26, 
17S9,  the  French  under  Serrurier  were  defeated 
here  by  the  Auatrians  and  Ruasians. 

IiECCO,  Lake  of  (It.  Lago  di  Leeco).  The 
Bouthcastern  arm  of  Lake  Como  (q.v.),  Italy. 

LBOH,  IgK  (Lat.  Licm).  A  right  tributary 
of  the  Danube  and  a  former  boundary  between 
Bavaria  and  Swabia.  It  rises  in  the  Lake  of 
Formarin  in  Vorarlberg,  Tirol,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  6000  feet  (Map:  Oermany,  D  4).  Its 
course  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Tirol  is  tor- 
tuous and  Bwift  and  on  entering  Bavaria  it 
forms  t^e  finest  rapids  in  Germany.  Even  in 
its  eoune  through  Bavaria  the  river  retains  the 
character  of  a  mountain  stream  and  in  conse* 
quence  is  not  navigable.  It  joins  the  Danube 
at  the  ruined  castle  of  Lechsend  after  a  course 
of  about  180  miles  and  a  total  descent  of  over 
4600  feet.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Vils  and 
the  Wertach.  Here,  in  1632,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
defeated  the  Imperialists  under  Tillyt  who  was 
mortally  wounded.   See  Lbchfbld. 

IiS  CEAPELTEB,  le  sh&'plyft^  Isaac  ReitA 
Guy  (1754-94).  A  French  revolutionist  Bom 
at  Rennes,  he  became  an  advocate.  ■  In  1780  he 
was  elected  by  the  Third  Estate  to  the  States- 
General,  and  in  August  of  that  year  he  became 
President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  had 
an  important  share  in  drawing  up  the  new  con- 
stitution and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Breton  Club.  Fri^tened  by  the  revolutionary 
.  ezcesses  of  1791,  Le  Chapelier  became  more  mod- 
erate, actively  opposed  Robespierre,  and  urged 
control  of  the  revolutionary  clubs.  A  visit  to 
England  in  the  interests  of  law  clients  served  as 
a  pretext  for  his  adversaries  to  denotince  him 
as  an  ^igr£.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  executed  at 
Paris. 

LE  CHAtELIEB,  le  sha't'la^  Hknbi  Louis 
(1850-  ).  A  French  chemist.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  Rollin,  at  the  Ecole  Foly- 
technique,  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  where  he 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  1878.  In  1898 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogical 
chemistry  in  the  CoU^  de  France.  He  in- 
vented several  useful  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry.  A  Cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  served  as  president 
of  the  Soci4t€  de  Min^ralogie  in  1898  and  in 
1907  as  president  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Physique. 
His  writings  include:  Cours  de  chimie  indus- 
trielle  (1896;  2d  ed.,  1002) ;  High  Temperature 
HeMurementa,  translated  by  G.  -K.  Burgess 
( 1901 ;  2d  ed-j  1902 ) ;  Recherches  esp6rimentaleB 
»ur  la  constitution  dea  mortiera  kydrauliquet 
(1904;  Eng.  trans.,  1905);  Lecona  aur  le  oar- 
bone  (1908);  Introduction  d  I'itude  de  la  m4- 
tallurffie  (1912) ;  La  Silioe  et  lea  silicates 
(1914). 

LECHEVALIER,  l£i-she-v&l'y&^  Jsan  Bap- 
TISTB  (1762-1836).  A  French  classical  archte- 
ologist.  He  was  born  at  Trelly,  Normandy, 
Fnuice,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry.  In 
1784  he  aoeompanied  the  Count  of  Choiseul- 


GoulEer  as  secretary  to  the  Levant  and  with 
him  made  diligent  researches  in  the  plain  of 
Troy  (1784-86) ;  he  held  that  the  site  of  Troy 
was  to  be  found  on  the  hills  above  Bun&rbashi. 
He  was  director  of  the  Library  of  Ste.  Oeneriftre 
in  Paris  from  1808  until  his  death.  Of  bis 
works,  the  best  known  are  his  Voyage  dana  la 
Troade  (1800;  Eng.  trans,  by  Dalzel,  under  the 
title  of  a  Description  of  the  Plain  of  Trog),  and 
Vlyaae-HomSre  (1829),  in  which  he  asserts  that 
Ulysses  was  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  Consult  NoSl,  Jea»-Baptiate  Lecheval- 
ier  (Paris,  1840). 

LECHFELD,  leE'felt.  A  plain  in  Bavaria, 
south  of  Augsburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lech,  where  Otho  the  Great  iq.T.),  Aug.  10,  955, 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  Hungarians 
or  Magyars.  This  defeat  checked  their  incur- 
sions and  caiised  them  to  give  up  their  plunder- 
ing expeditions,  which  had  long  been  a  scourge 
to  Europe  and  especially  to  Germany. 

LECHFOBD,  Ifich'f «rd,  Thomas  ( c. 1 590- 
C.1645).  The  first  lawyer  in  Boston.  He  was 
bom  in  I^ndon,  England,  and  before  leaving 
that  country  he  belonged  to  the  l^^l  profession 
and  was  a  member  of  Clement's  Inn.  It  was 
probably  the  assistanoe  whidi  he  gave  to  a  bar- 
rister  named  Prynne,  who  was  found  guilly  of 
libel  by  the  Star  Chamber,  that  got  him  into 
trouble  with  the  home  authorities  and  led  to 
his  seeking  an  asylum  in  America,  where  he 
arrived  in  1638.  The  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment also  looked  upon  him  with  small  favor,  not 
because  of  his  politics,  but  because  of  his  pro- 
fession and  his  religious  views.  Unable  to  se- 
cure any  eases  in  me  courts,  he  was,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  "forced  to  get  his  living  by 
writing  petty  things,  which  scarce  found  him 
bread,"  After  three  years  of  this  unhappy  ex- 
istence he  returned  to  England  in  1041  and 
there  published  a  book  entitled  Plain  Dealing; 
or,  N ews  from  Neio  England  ( 1642 ) ,  which 
is  valuable  for  its  light  on  early  Colonial  life  in 
Massachusetts.  It  was  reissued  in  1644  under 
tbe  title  New  Englandfa  Adoics  to  Old  England 
and  again  in  1867  with  notes  and  an  introduc- 
tion by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull.  He  also  wrote 
a  journal  of  his  life  in  Boatcm.  Of  his  advoi- 
tures  after  his  retum  nothing  is  known  except 
what  is  contained  in  the  single  phrase  of  Jobn 
Cotton's  that  he  '-'put  out  his  Book  (such  as  it 
is)  and  Soon  after  dyed." 

LECHLEB,  iCKlgr,  Gotthabd  Victob  (1811- 
88).  A  Grerman  Protestant  theologian,  bora  at 
Rloster  Reichenbach.  He  studied  at  TQbingen 
(1829-34),  was  vicar  of  Drttingen  in  1835,  in 
1863  was  made  dean  of  the  diocese  of  Knittlin- 
gen,  and  in  1868  became  pastor  at  St.  Thomas 
and  profesetn*  at  Leipzig.  He  took  some  part 
in  politics  as  a  member  of  tbe  First  Chamber 
of  the  Saxon  Parliament.  In  1880  be  became 
ecclesiastic  privy  councilor  and  three  years  after- 
ward retired  from  his  duties  as  pastor.  His 
works  include:  Oeschichte  dea  englishchen  Dei*- 
miM  ( 1841 ) ;  Das  apostolische  und  das  noeftapof- 
tolische  Zoitalter  (1851;  Eng.  trans,  from  the 
3d  Ger.  ed.  by  Lorimer,  1886) ;  Gesi^hte  der 
Preabyterial-  und  Bynodalverfassung  teit  der 
Reformation  (1854) ;  Der  Kirchenataat  und  die 
Oppoaition  gegen  den  pdpstlichen  Abaolutismus 
im  Anfange  dea  vierzehnten  Jahrhunderta 
(1370)  ;  Johann  von  Wiclif  und  die  Vorge- 
aohichte  der  Reformation  (1873;  trans,  by  Lori- 
mer, 4th  ed.,  1904);  JfOtaimsa  Huss  (1890; 
Eng.  trans.,  1891). 
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LECKT,  WnxUH  EDW.Am>  Habtpolk  ( 1888- 
1903)^  An  Irish  hiBtorian  and  publidst,  of 
Scottiflh  desceot,  born  at  Newtown  Park,  near 
Dublin,  March  26,  1838.  While  aoquiring  an 
academic  training  at  Cheltenham  College  and  at 
Trinity  Coll^,  Cambridge,  and  while  making 
some  preparation  for  the  clerical  profeseion,  be 
centred  his  intercBt  in  the  literature  and  poli- 
tics of  Ireland  and  at  the  Bame  time  traveled 
much  on  the  Continent.  He  was  still  a  student 
at  eoU^  when  he  published  his  first  book,  Th9 
Beligiovt  Tendmoiea  of  the  Age  (1860);  and 
the  following  year  he  published  Th^  Leaders  of 
Public  Opinion  in  Ireland.  In  1865  the  issue  of 
his  Bietory  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Rationaliam  in  Europe  made  a  marked 
impression  on  the  literary  world,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  the  evidence  which  it  afforded  of  ex- 
traordinary erudition  and  profound  contempla- 
tion. This  impression  was  sustained  by  his  sub- 
sequent work,  History  of  European  Morals  from 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne  <i869),  though  in  a 
lees  d^ee,  on  account  of  tiie  nature  and  scope 
of  its  subject.  Nearly  10  years  were  employed 
by  Lecky  in  studies  and  investigations  prepara* 
tory  to  the  publication  of  his  History  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1878-90).  In 
1892  he  was  offered  the  regius  professorship  of 
history  at  Oxford,  but  he  declined  to  acoqrt. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Dublin  Uni- 
veisity  in  1895  and  reflected  in  1900.  In  1897 
he  was  made  Privy  Councilor  on  account  of  his 
"very  great  literary  eminence."  After  1886  he 
spoke  and  worked  for  the  Liberal  Unionists. 
He  died  Oct.  22,  1903.  New  editions  of  his  his- 
tories of  England  (7  vols.)  and  Ireland  (S  vols.) 
were  published  in  New  York  in  1893;  and  his 
later  works  include:  Poems  (1891) ;  The  Polit- 
ioal  Value  of  History  (1893);  Demooraoy  and 
Liberty  ( 1896) ;  The  French  Reootutitm  ( 1904)  ; 
Hiatorioal  and  PoUtieal  Baaayt  (1908).  Cm- 
suit  A  Memoir  of  .  .  .  William  Edward  Hart- 
pole  Lecky,  by  his  wife  (London,  1909),  and 
J.  F.  Rhodes,  "William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky," 
in  Historical  Essays  (New  York,  1909). 

LECLAIB£,  le-kl&r',  Eout  Jean  (1801-72). 
A  French  reformer,  known  chiefly  through  his 
experiments  in  profit  sharing.  He  started  in 
business  as  a  hoose  painter  in  Paris  in  1887. 
The  idea  of  profit  sharing  was  first  suggrated 
to  him  in  1835,  and  in  1842  he  announced  his 
purpose  to  share  the  profits  of  his  establishment 
with  his  employees  and  soon  divided  11,866 
francs  among  them  (about  $60  each),  the  sums 
varying  according  to  the  yearly  wage.  In  1838 
he  had  establish»l  a  mutual  aid  society,  which 
was  reorganized  in  1853,  from  which  date  it  was 
maintaiiwd  out  of  the  profits  of  the  establish- 
ment instead  of  from  contributions  of  members. 
In  1864  retiring  penutms  were  substituted  for 
the  right  to  a  division  of  the  funds  of  the  mu- 
tual aid  association.  He  became  the  Maire  of 
Herblay  in  1865  and  died  there  Aug.  10,  1872. 
The  month  before  his  death  the  Maison  LeClaire 
divided  $10,000  among  600  workmen.  The  com- 
pany which  he  founded  is  still  prosperous  and 
continues  to  follow  the  plan  of  distribution  in- 
stituted by  LeClaire.    See  Pbofit  Shabino. 

LECLANCHfi  ( Ic-kUiK'shA')  CELL.  See 
Voltaic  Cklj,. 

IiE  CLBAB,  le  kl«r,  Thouas  (1818-82).  An 
American  gmre  and  portrait  painter,  Ixim  in 
Owego,  N.  Y.  He  was  self-taught  and  first 
made  a  reputation  painting  portraits,  while 
in  London,  Can.,  about  1832.    Afterward  be 


lived  principally  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo, 
but  made  occasional  trips  abroad,  especially  to 
England,  where  he  frequently  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  in  1863.  Among  his  genre  pictures 
are  "The  Itinerant,"  "Young  America,"  and 
"The  Reprimand,"  purchased  by  the  American 
Art  Union.  His  portraits,  faithful,  expressive, 
and  strong  modeled  likenesses,  but  of  uncer- 
tain technique  and  nneveai  merit,  include  those 
of  General  Grant,  President  Arthur,  Edwin 
Booth,  Millard  Fillmore,  Bayard  Taylor,  Daniel 
Dickinson  (1870),  Parke  Godwin  (1877),  Wil- 
liam Page  (in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Wash- 
ington), William  Cullen  Bryant  (1880),  S.  R. 
Gifford  (1881),  and  George  Bancroft  (in  the 
Century  Club,  New  York  City). 

LECLEBC*  le-kl&r',  Chables  Victob  Eu- 
HATOTEL  ( 1772-1802 ) .  A  French  general,  bom 
at  Pontotse  in  the  Department  of  Seine-et-Oise. 
He  joined  the  cavalry  service  in  1791  and  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon  (1793)  attracted  the  attention 
of  Bonaparte,  who  took  him  to  Italy  as  his  ad- 
jutant in  1796  and  made  him  brigadier  general 
after  Leoben.  Soon  afterward  he  married  Paul- 
ine Bonaparte.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
Egypt,  returned  with  him,  and  helped  him  on 
the  18th  Brumaire.  In  1800  he  fonght  at  Fleurus 
and  Hohenlinden  under  Moreau.  In  1801  he  was 
dispatched  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  against 
Tonasaint  TOuverture,  the  negro  Governor  of 
Haiti.  After  losing  half  his  army,  mostly  by 
the  fever,  he  forced  Toussaint  to  capitulate. 
The  great  negro  leader  was  subsequently  seized 
and  sent  to  France.  Jjeclerc  was  presently 
stricken  down  with  yellow  fever  and  ^ed  In 
December,  1802. 

IiE  CliEBC,  GliQBQc  Louis.    See  Bufvoit, 

COMTE  DE. 

LE  OLEBC,  le  klgrk,  Jean,  or  Johannes 
Clebious  (1667-1736).  A  Swiss  Protestant 
sdioiar.  He  waa  boni  at  Genera,  where  his 
father  was  professor  of  Gredc.  From  ui  early 
period  he  showed  a  particular  aptitude  for  the 
study  of  ancient  languages.  He  also  paid  great 
attention  to  theology.  Before  he  was  20  Le 
Clerc  had  imbibed  Socinian  opinions  in  religion. 
He  also  denied  the  special  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  In  1678  he  went  as  tutor  to  Grenoble;  in 
1680  he  returned  to  Geneva  and  was  ordained  a 
minister.  All  the  while  his  objections  to  the 
accepted  theology  of  his  associates  had  been 
growing;  under  the  name  of  Liberius  de  Sancto 
Amore,  in  1679,  he  wrote  11  letters  against  the 
errors  of  the  scholastic  theologians  as  the  par- 
tisan of  the  Dutch  Remonstrants.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1681  Le  Clerc  returned  to  Grenoble  and 
thence  went  to  London,  where  he  preached  six 
months  to  the  Walloon  and  Savoy  congregations. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  das- 
sical  lit^ature,  ana  Hebrew  at  the  Remonstrant 
Seminary  of  Amsterdam  in  1684;  later  (1712) 
of  Church  history.  He  had  to  retire  in  1728 
in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  for 
eight  years  before  his  death  was  much  weakened 
in  mind.  Le  Clerc's  writings  are  very  numer- 
ous. Seventy-three  separate  publications  have 
been  enumerated  by  Haag,  France  Proteetante; 
these  include  a  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible 
(1693-1731),  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  a 
forerunner  of  modem  Biblical  studies — it  as- 
sailed traditional  views  and  urgeA  the  necessify 
of  scientific  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  LeClerc's  greatest  service  to  pos- 
teri^,  however,  was  the  publication^  a  quart 
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terly,  the  Bihliotkique  wUveraelle  et  Matoriquv 

(25  vols.,  1686-93),  followed  by  the  Bibliothique 
choiaie  (1703-13)  and  the  BMiothigue  andenne 
et  modeme  (1714-27).  HU  editions  of  several 
of  the  ancient  classics  and  of  the  apostolic 
fathers  (1698;  2d  ed.,  1724)  prove  both  his 
learning  and  acumen,  while  his  Art  Critica  (3 
vols.,  1712-30)  and  Bpwtoloe  Critica  et  Eocle- 
•ioatMNB  had  considerable  influmce  In  his  time 
and  are  still  not  without  value.  His  collected 
works  appeared  at  Araaterdam  in  four  volumes. 
A  number  of  his  writings,  including  his  Har- 
mony of  the  Oospels  and  Tioelve  Diaaertationa 
from  his  Qenetis,  were  published  in  English 
during  his  lifetime.  Consult  Van  der  Hoeven, 
De  Jokanne  Clerioo  (Amsterdam,  1845). 

LECLEBC,  Joseph  Victob  (1789-1865).  A 
French  classical  sdiolor,  bom  in  Paris.  In  1824 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Latin  eloquence  at 
the  Faculty  des  Lettres  of  Paris,  and  in  1834 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
Hia  chief  publications  were  his  Nouvelle  rMto- 
rique  fran^iae  (1822;  llth  ed.,  1850);  Dea 
joumaux  vhez  lea  Romaina  (1838) ;  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Cicero,  (Euvraa  compl&tes  de  Cic&ron 
(30  vols.,  1821-25;  2d  ed.,  35  vols.,  1823-27). 
He  also  edited  volumes  xx-xxiii  of  the  Hiatoire 
littiraire  de  la  France  (1842-66).  Consult 
Emeat  Reoan,  "Joseph  Victor  Lederc,"  in  the 
Revue  dea  Dew  Mondea  (Paris,  1868). 

LECLEBC,  S6BA8TIEN  (1637-1714).  A 
French  engraver,  born  in  Metz.  He  received  his 
only  instruction  from  his  father,  a  jeweler,  and 
began  to  execute  plates  at  an  early  age,  although 
he  later  devoted  himself  principally  to  engineer- 
ing and  mathematics.  Lebrun  induced  him  to 
return  to  his  original  profession  of  engraving. 
In  1070  he  received  loc^ng  at  the  Qobelins,  in 
the  same  year  became  cabinet  engraver,  and  in 
1672  entered  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  was 
professor  of  geometry  and  perspective.  Leclero 
left  a  large  number  of  plates,  most  of  them  after 
bis  own  designs.  His  smaller  pieces  are  the 
best  and  reveal  his  facility  for  design  and  the 
precision  and  brilliancy  of  bis  style.  The  most 
noted  of  his  plates  are  39  for  Benserade's  Ovid 
(1676)  ;  "The  Passion,"  36  plates,  dedicated  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon  (1692);  "Lee  grandes 
conquStes  du  roi"  (1687) ;  and  "Les  petites  con- 
quotes  du  roi"  (1702).  Ue  wrote:  La  pratique 
de  la  g4om£trie  (1669);  Diacoura  touchant  le 
point  de  vue  (1679) ;  Trait4  d'architecture 
(1714);  and  other  works.  Jombert  published 
a  catalogue  of  his  plates  in  1774. — ^His  son 
S^BASTiEX  (1676-1763)  was  a  painter,  and  so 
also  was  his  grandson,  Jacques  S£:bastien 
(1734-85),  who  became  professor  at  the  Royal 
Acaden^.  The  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  possesses  "The  Flutist"  by  him.  Consult 
Meaume,  S^baatien  Leclerc  et  aon  ceuvre  (Paris, 
1877). 

LECIiEBCQ,  le-kl«rk^  Michel  Th^dobe 
(1777-1851).  A  French  dramatist,  bom  in 
Paris.  From  1810  to  1819  he  held  a  small  office 
in  the  revenue  service.  He  wrote  short  stories 
and  the  novel  Le  chdteau  de  Duncan,  but  is  best 
known  for  his  Proverbea  dratnatiquea,  salon 
comedies,  written  in  the  style  of  hia  predecessor 
Carontel  and  marked  by  piquant  dialc^ue  and 
vivid  character  portrayal.  These  include  L'Uu- 
moriste,  L'lntrigant  maleneontreua,  and  Le  re- 
tour  du  baron.  A  collected  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1823-26  and  Nouveaua  proverbea  dra- 
matiquea  in  1833. 

LBOLEACQ,  Rose  (;iU4&-«e).   An  English 


actress.  She  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  of  a  tliettt- 
rical  family.  After  appearing  in  T.«ndon  as 
a  dancer,  she  made,  in  1801,  a  hit  in  Brougham's 
Playing  uHth  Fire.  The  following  years  brought 
her  popularity  in  many  parts,  such  as  FAiza  in 
After  Dark  (1868),  Claire  in  The  Skaugkraun 
(1875),  and  later  Lady  Bawtrey  in  The  Dancing 
Oirl  (1891).  Her  last  original  part  was  Mrs. 
Beeehinor  in  Ma/namvrea  of  /one,  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  produced  at  the  Haymarket  in 
1898.  Among  her  Shakespearean  r61ea  were  Des- 
demona,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  l(iter  Mrs.  Page  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  Olivia  in  Twelfth 
Night. 

LE  CLEBQ,  Chb^tten  (c.l630-c.l695) .  A 
French  missionary,  born  at  Artois.  He  was  an 
ardent  member  of  the  Recollect  Order  of  Fran- 
ciscana-  and  in  1651  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Canada.  After  10  years  of  labor  among  the 
Indians,  on  the  island  of  Oasp^,  he  retumed  to 
France,  got  permission  to  build  a  house  for  the 
Recollects  in  Montreal,  and  retumed  to  Oasp£  in 
1662;  but  from  that  time  on  accomplished  little 
in  his  missionary  labors.  Afterward  he  re- 
turned to  France  and  became  guardian  of  the 
convent  of  Lens.  He  wrote  t/ouvelle  relation  de 
la  Gaapiaie  (1691)  and  Eatabliahment  of  the 
Faith  in  fiew  France  (Eng.  trans,  by-  John  Q. 
Shea,  1881 ) .  His  history  is  of  no  great  value, 
as  it  deals  only  with  the  work  of  Prontenac, 
who  opposed  the  Jesuits  and  favored  the  Rec- 
ollects, and  from  the  ecclesiastical  side  is  tinged 
with  partisanship.  Consult  R.  G.  Thwaites. 
Jesuit  Relatiom  (Cleveland,  1896-1901). 

LEOOCQ,  le-k6k',  (  Alexandre)  Chableb 
(1882-1918).  A  French  musical  composer,  bom 
in  Paris.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatory 
uid  won  the  prize  for  harmony  in  1860.  He 
bi^n  almost  immediately  to  write  operettas,  a 
genre  with  which  he  was  afterward  identified. 
Fleur  de  th4  (1868)  was  his  first  real  success, 
soon  followed  by  hia  most  popular  work,  La  fille 
de  Mme.  Angoi  (\S73) .  OirofU-Oirofla  (1874), 
La  jolie  Peraane  (1880),  L'Oiaeau  bleu  (1884), 
and  many  others  came  in  rapid  succession.  His 
music  is  always  melodious,  gay,  and  lively,  and 
written  with  a  skill  and  care  not  generally 
found  in  lifter  operas.  Other  and  smaller  com- 
positions include  songs  and  salon  music. 

LECOINTB,  le-kwiirt',  OsoBan  (1868- 
).  A  Belgian  naval  ot^eer  and  scientist, 
bora  in  Antwerp  and  educated  at  the  military 
academy  in  Brussels.  As  second  in  command  he 
was  the  captain  of  the  Belgioa  in  the  Belgian 
Antarctic  expedition  of  1897-99,  the  first  ex- 
pedition to  winter  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
Lecointe  added  much  to  scientific  results  by  his 
accurate  and  extensiTe  astronmnieal  and  mag- 
netic observations.  (See  Polab  Reseabcb.) 
Largely  through  his  efforts  the  International 
Polar  Commission,  which  first  met  at  Brussels, 
was  formed  in  1908.  After  1900  he  was  director 
of  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Belgium,  at  Uccle. 
Of  his  technical  works  the  most  important  are 
La  navigation  aatronomique  et  la  navigation  ea- 
timde  (1896)  and  Travawe  hydrographiquta 
(1903). 

LECOHPTOK.  A  city  in  Douglas  Co.. 
Kans.,  on  the  Kansas  River,  11  miles  west  by 
north  of  Lawrence,  on  the  Atchison,  Topdca, 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  (Map:  Kansas,  0  4). 
Until  1903  it  was  the  seat  of  Lane  University, 
founded  in  1865.  Lecompton  (named  in  honor 
of  Judge  S.  D.  Lecomte,  prominent  in  the  early 
history  of  Kansas)  was  settled  in.  L864  by  pro- 
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slavery  men  and  during  Hie  contest  for  the  con- 
trol of  Kansas  between  the  proBlavery  and  free- 
State  settlers  was  the  headquarters  of  the  for- 
mer. It  waa  here  that  in  October-November, 
I8f)7,  the  convention  met  which  drew  up  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  ((j.v.).  (See  Kansas.) 
The  city  owns  an  elcctric-Iight  plant.  Pop., 
1900.  408;  1910,  386. 

LECOMPTON  CONSTTTUTION.  In  Amer- 
ican history,  a  form  of  government  for  the  State 
<then  the  Territory)  of  Kansas,  adopted  hj  a 
eonrention,  of  disputed  legality,  held  at  Lecomp- 
ton, Kans.,  October-November,  1857.  The  le- 
compton Constitution  declared  the  right  of 
slaveholders  in  Kansas  to  their  slaves  to  be 
inviolable,  prohibited  the  Legislature  from  pass- 
ing any  act  of  emancipation,  and  forbade  any 
amendment  of  the  instrument  before  1864. 
The  Constitution  as  a  whole  was  not  submitted 
to  the  people;  they  were  oniy  to  be  allowed  to 
vote  upon  the  clause  whether  they  would  have 
the  "Constitution  with  slavery"  or  the  "Consti- 
tution with  no  slavery,"  the  instrument  being 
so  worded  that  in  either  case  it  would  fasten 
slavery  upon  the  State,  there  being  a  clause  to 
the  effect  that  the  right  to  slaves  already  held 
in  Kansas  was  inalienable.  The  Constitution 
was  thus  formally  submitted  to  the  electors 
Dec.  21,  1857.  For  its  adoption  "with  slavery" 
the  vote  returned  was  0226,  more  than  half  of 
which  was  Irran  the  counties  along  the  Missouri 
border,  whose  whole  number  of  voters,  according 
to  tlie  census,  did  not  exceed  1000.  For  the  Con- 
stitution "with  no  slavery"  569  votes  were  re- 
turned, but  the  great  body  of  the  free-State  men 
declined  to  vote  at  all,  regarding  the  election 
as  a  fraud  and  a  farce.  The  l^ally  constituted 
Territorial  Legislature,  controlled  by  the  free- 
State  men,  submitted  the  same  instrument  to 
the  consideration  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  Jan. 
4,  ISrtS,  and  the  result  was  a  vote  of  10,226 
against  it  and  of  less  than  200  in  its  favor.  The 
question  was  carried  to  Congress,  where  the 
Senate  voted  to  admit  Kansas  with  this  Consti- 
tution. The  House,  however,  rejected  this  hill, 
and  after  a  conference  of  committees  both  Houses 
agreed  on  tlie  so-called  English  Bill.  This, 
among  other  things,  provided  for  a  second  sub- 
mission of  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  which  by  the  people  was  made  a 
Bine  qua  non  as  regards  the  immediate  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  into  the  Union.  On  Aug.  2, 
1858,  the  Constitution  was  again  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  10,000.  This  virtually  aided  the 
stru^le  for  tlie  establishment  of  slavery  in 
Kansas.  An  antislavery  Constitution  was 
framed  and  adopted  in  1859,  and  the  State  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  Jan.  29,  1801.  See 
Kansas. 

LECOKTE,  le-kdKf,  Paul  Huna  (1850^ 
).  A  French  botanist,  bom  at  Sunt-Na- 
bord  (Voages).  He  taught  in  several  lycfies 
before  being  appointed  (1906)  to  the  chair  of 
botany  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Several  prizes  and  medals  were  awarded  him. 
He  founded  (1897)  and  was  the  first  editor  of 
La  Itevue  dcs  Cultures  Coloniales  and  wrote: 
Les  textiles  vig6taux  et  leur  examen  microchi- 
mique  (1892) ;  Lea  textiles  Kigitaum  des  colonies 
(18»S);  Lc  cacao  (1897);  Le  cafi  (1899);  Le 
ooton  (1899);  Le  vanillier  (1900);  Le  coton 
en  Egypte  (1904);  Anacardairea  de  I'Afrique 
occidentale  (1905).  He  also  wrote  several 
treatises  on  botany  for  secondary  schools. 

LECOMTE  Dlf  HlOXrt,  le-lcOKt'  dv  nOS'fi', 


Jmxa  Jean  Antoinb  (1842-  ).  A  French 
historical  and  genre  painter,  bom  in  Paris.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Gleyre,  Q£rfime,  and  Signol  at 
the  Beaux-Arts,  where  he  won  the  second  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1872  with  his  "Death  of  Jocasta" 
(Arras  Museum).  This  was  followed  by  "In- 
vocation of  Neptune"  ( 1866,  Lille  Museum ) , 
and  among  his  subsequent  productions  exhibited 
annually  in  the  Salon  are  to  be  especially  noted 
"Love  which  Passes  and  Love  which  Remains" 
(1869,  Boulogne  Museum);  "The  Sorcerer" 
( 1870,  Rheims  Museum ) ;  "Bearers  of  Evil 
News  before  Pharaoh"  (1972,  Luxembourg). 
In  fresco  he  painted  "Two  Episodes  in  the  Life 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul"  (1876-79,  church  of 
the  Trinity,  Paris).  Although  somewhat  con- 
ventional in  style  and  dull  in  coloring,  all  his 
worics  are  to  be  commended  for  correct  drawing, 
subtle  characterization  of  the  figures,  and  sound 
archseological  knowledge.  He  painted  also  ex- 
cellent portraits,  among  his  sitters  being  the 
sovereigns  of  Rumania  (including  Carmen  Sylva) 
and  Servia,  and  was  awarded  medals  in  London 
(1862),  Paris  (1866.  1869,  1872,  1889),  and 
Vienna  (1873). 

LE  CONTE,  1«  k6nt',  John  (1818-91).  An 
American  physicist,  the  son  of  Louis  Le  Conte. 
He  was  bom  in  Liberty  Co.,  Ga.;  graduated  at 
Franklin  Coll^  (now  tiie  University  of  Georgia) 
in  1838  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  in  1841;  became  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in  FVank- 
lin  College  in  1846;  and  resigned  in  1855  to 
become  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  In  1856 
he  became  professor  of  natural  and  mechanical 
philosophy  in  South  Carolina  Coll^  at  Colum- 
bia; in  1869  he  was  appointed  professor  of  phys- 
ics and  industrial  mechanics  in  the  University 
ai  California  at  Oakland;  in  1876-81  was  presi- 
dent of  that  institution  and  in  1881  resumed 
the  chair  of  ph^ics  there.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  principal  scientific  associations  and  pub- 
lished, iMsides  numerous  papers  and  magazine 
articles,  Pkiloaopky  of  Medicine  (1849)  and 
Study  of  the  Physical  Sciences  (1858). 

LE  CONTE,  John  Eatton  (1784-1860).  An 
American  naturalist,  brother  of  Louis  Le  Conte. 
He  was  born  near  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  entered  the 
United  States  army  in  1818  as  a  topographical 
engineer,  and  made  many  surveys  and  plans  for 
fortifications  until  1831,  when  he  was  retired 
with  the  rank  of  major.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  extensive  studies  in  natural  history,  and 
published:  Monographs  of  North  American  Spe- 
cies of  Utriculoria,  Qratiola,  and  RuelUa;  "Ob- 
servations of  the  North  American  Species  of 
Viola"  and  "Descriptions  of  the  Species  of  North 
American  Tortoises,"  in  the  Annala  of  the  New 
York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History;  "A  Mono- 
graph of  North  American  Histeroides,"  in  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History;  and  "De- 
scriptions of  Three  New  Species  of  Arvicola, 
with  Remarks  upon  Other  North  American  Ro- 
dents," in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Science  of  Philadelphia. 

LE  CONTE,  John  Lawrence  (1825-83).  An 
American  entomologist,  son  of  Major  John  E. 
Le  Conte.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
graduated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Em- 
mitsburg,  Md.,  in  1842,  and  at  the  New  York 
College  of  Physicians  and  Sui^^eons,  New  York, 
in  1846,  He  made  scientific  excursions  in  West- 
ern States  when  a  student,  and  afterward  trav- 
eled extensively  in  North  and  Central  America. 
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transmitting  the  results  of  his  observations  to 
scientific  societiee.  He  entered  the  army  as  sur- 
geon of  volunteers  in  1862  and  was  promoted  to 
medical  Inspector  in  the  regular  army  with  the 
ruik  of  lieutenant  colonel,  which  position  fae 
retained  until  the  end  of  tiie  war.  In  1874  he 
served  as  president  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  From  1873 
till  his  death  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  United 
States  mint  at  Philadelphia.  He  devoted  his 
attention  particularly  to  the  study  of  entomol- 
ogy and  became  widely  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity in  that  subject.  In  the  Collections  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  are  published  his  OUis- 
sification  of  the  Coleoptera  of  North  America 
(part  i,  1862;  put  ii,  1873) ;  List  of  Coleoptera 
of  North  America  (1866) ;  New  Species  of  North 
American  Coleoptera  (part  i,  1866;  part  ii, 
1873). 

IiE  COlfTE,  Joseph  (1823-1901).  An  emi- 
nent American  geologist,  the  son  of  Louis  Le 
Conte.  He  was  bom  in  Liberty  Co.,  Ga.,  and 
gi-aduated  at  Franklin  CoUe^  (University  of 
Georgia)  in  1841.  After  receiving  a  medical 
degree  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York  City  (1845),  he  returned  to  hie 
native  State  to  practice  at  Macon.  In  1850  he 
entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  Agassiz;  the 
next  year,  after  graduating  B.S.,  he  accompanied 
Agassiz  on  a  scientific  and  exploring  expedi- 
tion to  Florida.  He  served  successively  as  pro- 
fessor of  natural  science  in  Oglethorpe  College, 
professor  of  natural  history  in  Franklin  Col- 
lege, and  fr<»n  1857  to  1869  as  professor  of 
chemistry  and  geology  in  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  In  1869  fae  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  geology  in  the  University  of  California,  which 
office  he  retained  until  his  death.  Professor  Le 
Conte  did  much  to  popularize  the  study  of  geol- 
ogy in  America  and  also  contributed  many  valu- 
able philosophical  papers  to  geological  litera- 
ture. He  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
International  Geological  Congress  in  1801,  in 
the  following  year  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
in  1896  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America.  The  more  important  of  his  publica- 
tions are:  Religion  and  Science  (1873);  Elc' 
ments  of  Geology  (1878;  5th  ed.,  rev.  by  H.  L. 
Fairchild,  1903);  Sight  (1881);  Compend  of 
Qeology  (1884) ;  Evolution:  Its  Nature,  its  Evi- 
dence, and  its  Relation  to  Religioue  Thought 
(1887).  Besides  important  papers  contributed 
to  geological  journals,  he  wrote  many  essays  on 
biology,  philosophy,  i^ti<»,  and  otiier  subjecta. 
Consult  S.  B.  Christy  in  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  vol. 
xxxi  (New  York,  1902),  including  bibliography, 
and  Autobiography,  edited  by  W.  I).  Armes  (ib., 
1903).  A  review  of  his  geologic  work  is  printed 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  vol.  xxvi  (ib.,  1915). 

LE  CONTB,.Louis  (1782-1838).  An  Ameri- 
can naturalist,  father  of  Joseph  Le  Conte.  He 
was  bom  near  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  of  Huguraot 
descent,  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1799,  studied 
medicine  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  David  Hosack, 
and  settled  in  Georgia,  taking  care  of  his  father's 
estate  and  establishing  a  botonical  garden,  where 
he  cultivated  rare  bulbous  plants  obtained  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  devoted  considerable 
time  bo  mathematics  and  zoiilogy  as  well  as 
botany.  His  manuscripts  were  lost  at  the  burn- 
ing of  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1865. 


LECONTE  DE  LISLE,  lekfiNt'  de  ISl, 
Chables  Mabie  (1818-94).  The  greatest 
French  poet  of  the  modern  Parnassian  school, 
born  at  Saint-Paul,  on  the  He  de  Bourbon,  now 
Reunion,  Oct.  23,  1818.  His  youth  in  the  tropics 
fostered  his  inboni  love  for  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture, but  his  restless  imagination  urged  him  to 
travel.  Declining  to  follow  his  father's  occupa- 
tion as  a  planter,  he  went  to  France,  studied  taw 
at  Rennes,  traveled  widely,  and  at  30  settled  in 
Paris.  He  presently  sacrificed  his  paternal 
allowance  by  supporting  a  servile  insurrection 
in  Reunion.  The  only  milestones  in  his  unevent- 
ful life  were  the  honors  that  slowly  came  to  him 
— a  post  in  the  Luxembourg  Library  (1873), 
Officer's  rank  in  the  Legion  of  Honor,  election 
to  the  Academy  (1887).  He  became  the  centre 
of  a  school  of  young  poets  who  rec<^nized  in  the 
genial  friend  the  master's  authority.  His  first 
noteworthy  volume,  which  waited  several  yeara- 
for  a  publisher,  was  Poimee  antiques  (1852), 
followed  in  1854  by  Pokmea  et  poesies,  and  in 
1862  by  Poimes  barbarea,  which  won  an  aca- 
demic prize  of  10,000  franca,  and  by  Po^ea 
tragiques  in  1884.  A  posthumously  publiahed 
volume  of  Demiers  pohmea  (1895)  contains  sev- 
eral interesting  critical  essays  on  Leconte  de 
Lisle's  lyric  forerunners.  He  was  also  the  mov- 
ing spirit  of  a  series  of  volumes,  Le  pamaMSe 
contemporain  (1866,  1869,  1876),  in  which  the 
poets  of  his  school  practiced  the  refinements  of 
their  art.  Here  some  of  his  own  most  remark- 
able poems  first  appeared.  Leconte  de  Lisle  con- 
tributed also  to  literature  tiie  first  fairly  ac- 
curate translations  in  French  of  the  Iliad 
(1887),  the  Orphio  Hymns  (1869),  Eesiod 
(1869),  the  Odyssey  (1870),  Horace  (1873). 
Sophocles  (1877),  and  Euripides  (1885).  He 
wrote  also  two  dramas  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek,  Lea  Erirmyea  (1872)  and  L'Apollonide, 
based  on  the  Ion  of  Euripides.  The  earlier  of 
these  translations  won  Leconte  de  Lisle  a  small 
pension  from  the  Empire,  and  from  t^ese  classi- 
cal studies  he  drew  the  marrow  of  his  exquisite 
culture,  the  pagan  element  in  which  appears 
least  attractivdy  in  an  Histoire  du  ohriatian- 
isme  and  a  CatSchisme  r4publicain,  both  pub- 
lished anonymously.  The  poems  are  objective  in 
tone  and  scholarly  in  purpose,  seeking,  as  he 
said,  to  unite,  if  not  to  mingle,  art  and  science. 
His  aim  through  all  his  original  verse  is  to 
show  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  ideal  life 
and  the  reachings  of  religious  tfaonght  into  the 
l^gendaiy  past  and  ike  hidden  future  of  the 
race.  He  is  the  most  stately,  brilliant,  self- 
possessed  of  French  poefcs,  with  perfect  control 
of  all  the  processes  of  his  art,  but  a  poet  of 
protest  and  disillusionment,  pessimistic,  skepti- 
cal.   He  died  at  Louveciennes,  July  17,  1894. 

Bibliography.  Edward  Dowden,  "On  Some 
French  Writers  of  Verse,"  in  Studiea  in  Litera- 
ture, 1^89-1877  (  5th  ed.,  London,  1889) ;  Paul 
Bourget,  Nouveaux  esaais  de  psyohologie  eon- 
temporaine  (Paris,  1887) ;  Jules  Lemattre, 
Contemporains,  vol.  ii  (18th  ed.,  ib.,  1890): 
Ferdinand  Brunetifere,  Nottveauw  easais  «ur  to 
littSrature  contemporaine  (ib.,  1896) ;  G.  J.  M. 
Pellissier,  Mouvement  litt^aire  (trans.,  New 
York,  1898} ;  J.  Domy,  Leconte  de  Lisle  (1909) ; 
J.  H.  Whiteley,  Etude  sur  la  langue  et  le  style  de 
Leconte  de  Lisle  (Oxford,  1910),  containing  a 
bibliography;  Francis  Grierson,  Parisian  Por- 
traits (London,  1913).  Biographical  reminis- 
cences are  in  Revue  des  Deua  Mondes  (Paris, 
May,  1896)  and  Revue  Bleue  (Ih^June,  I89S). 
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LZCOT,  le-k6',  ViOTOB  Lucien  Sulpice,  Cab- 
SINAL  (1831-1008).  A  French  Roman  Catholic 
clerio,  born  at  Montescourt  and  educated  at  the 
minor  seminary  at  Compi&gne  ^nd  at  the  grand 
seminary  at  Beauvais.  He  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Dijon  in  1886.  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  1890, 
and  was  created  Cardinal  m  1893.  Although  he 
condemned  the  Church  Separation  Law  of  1901, 
he  advocated  a  policy  of  conciliation  that  would 
enable  the  church  to  meet  the  new  situation  in 
France  and  was  generally  in  sympathy  with  the 
aa^acioua  and  construotiTe  endeavors  of  Aristide 
Bnand  (q.v.)  to  establish  a  programme  that 
the  ohureh  could  accept. 

LBOOUVBEUR,  Iff-kSS^Sr'.  Adbrnki! 
(1602-1730).  A  Frendi  actress,  cdebrated  alike 
for  her  brilliant  dramatic  gifts  and  the  tragic 
ending  of  her  life  of  pleasure.  She  was  bom  at 
Damery,  near  Epemay,  April  5,  1692.  Her 
father,  a  hatter,  went  to  Paris  to  better  his 
trade.  Near  the  tiieatre  of  the  Commie  Fran- 
caise,  Adrienne,  then  a  grown  girl  and  a  laun- 
dress, organized  among  the  neigbborB  a  littfe 
private  weatre,  vhieh  was  so  snecessful  as  to 
draw  from  the  comedians  of  the  Royal  Theatre 
a  complaint  against  it  as  an  unauthorized  rival. 
The  amateur  performaneee  thus  closed,  Adrienne 
was  taken  by  a  kind  prior  to  the  actor  Legrand, 
who  was  struck  with  her  talent  and  beauty  and 

Save  her  lessons  in  elocution.  $he  played  at 
lille,  Straasburg,  and  elsewhere,  and  after  some 
years  of  provincial  sueeesses  was  ealled  in  1717 
to  the  Comfidie  Francaise,  where  she  made  her 
dfibut  in  Cr^billon's  Eleotre.  She  at  once  won 
the  first  place  among  French  actresses.  Her 
force  of  character,  high  spirit,  and  nt^le  beauty 
gave  all  her  impersonations  the  stamp  of  her 
iodividuality.  Her  favorite  rOIes  were  those  of 
exalted  paaaion,  like  Pauline.  Monime,  B^rgnice, 
Athalie,  and  PhMre.  She  delighted  Paris,  and 
for  13  years  her  real  life,'like  her  acting,  was  a 
stormy  elysium,  filled  with  the  loves  and  gal- 
lantries of  the  most  eminent  men  of  her  time. 
She  died  in  Paris,  March  20,  1730,  poisoned,  it 
is  said,  by  means  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers  sent 
by  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  a  rival  mistress  of 
Maurice  de  Saxe.  Her  story  is  the  subject  of 
a  well-known  drama  by  Scribe  and  Legouv^, 
which  was  first  acted  at  the  Theatre  Francais 
by  Rachel  in  1849. 

IiECOT  DE  LA  KABCHE,  la-kwft'  de  U 
marsh,  AuucBT  (1830-97).  A  French  historian. 
He  was  bom  at  Nemours  and  was  educated  at 
the  Ecole  des  Chartes  (1858-61).  From  I86I  to 
1864  he  was  keeper  of  the  departmental  arcliives 
of  Haute-Savoie  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
connected  with  the  national  archives  at  Paria. 
There  he  was  professor  of  history  at  the  Catholic 
Institute  and  in  1884  founded  classes  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  His  writings,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  of  very  uneven  merit: 
some,  founded  upon  contemporary  manuscripts, 
%re  excellent;  others  are  works  of  vulgarization, 
evincing  little  scholarship  and  great  oias.  His 
moat  valuable  works  are  Le  roi  RenS  (1875); 
La  chawv  framjaiae  au  moym*  Age  (last  ed^, 
188G) ;  Relations  politiqaea  de  la  France  avec  le 
royaume  de  Majorque  (1892). 

LECTEBN  (also  lettem,  lettron,  from  OF. 
leKrtn,  lettnm,  leutrin,  Fr.  lutrin,  from  UL. 
lectrifuim,  Uotrum,  reading  desk,  from  6k.  \tit- 
Tpof,  lek^ron,  couch).  A  reading  desk  or  stand, 
movable  or  stationary,  from  which  the  Scrip- 
ture lessons  {lectionea),  which  form  a  part  of 
the  various  Church  services,  are  chanted  or  read. 
Vol.  Xm.— 45 


The  term  is  properly  applied  only  to  the  class 
mentioned  as  independent  of  the  pulpit.  Such 
lecterns  were  either  fixed  or  movable;  when 
fixed,  they  were  sealed  to  the  pavement  in  the 
centre  ol  the  choir  and  were  made  of  wood  or 
metal — ordinarily  brass  or  latten.  The  light, 
movable  lecterns,  usually  of  iron  or  wood,  are 
leas  decorative.  The  lectern  is  of  very  ancient 
use,  from  the  early  Christian  period,  and  it  is 
still  used  by  some  Christian  churches,  especially 
the  CaUiolic  and .  Episcopal.  It  is  made  of 
various  materials — gold,  silver,  bronze,  brass, 
marble  (plain  or  inlaid),  or  wood.  It  either  has 
an  independent  base  or  stand,  or  else  is  part 
of  the  pulpit  (q.v.),  or  ambone.  None  of  the 
lecterns  in  precious  metal  have  been  preserved, 
but  descriptions  of  such  stands,  in  the  Liber 
Pontificalia,  show  them  to  have  been  in  early 
use  and  to  have  been  flanked  with  cEmdelabra. 
The  earliest  preserved  are  the  stationary  marble 
lecterns  on  pulpits  in  Italy,  as  on  those  of  San 
Lorenzo  and  the  Araoeli  in  Rome.  Richer  are 
the  lecterns  on  pulpits  of  the  Pisan  Tuscan 
school  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  especially  those  carved  by  the  Pisan 
sculptors  Niccola  and  Giovanni.  (See  Pis^i.) 
In  Uiese  examples  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings 
supported  the  booklike  slab,  and  it  rested  upon 
a  composite  group  of  the  three  other  living 
creatures,  symbols  of  the  Evangelists — the 
Angel,  ihe  Lion,  and  the  Bull.  Usually  only 
the  eagle  was  carved  under  the  book,  and  this 
became  the  normal  type  of  lectern  preserved  to 
the  present  time.  So  usual  was  it  to  make  the 
eagle  the  central  ornament  that  the  mediteval 
name  for  this  choir  lectern  was  ordinarily 
aquila;  but  sometimes  the  pelican  was  substi- 
tuted (wooden  lectern  of  fifteenth  century  at 
Zammel).  This  was  often  the  case  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  with  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  old  religious  traditions,  when  other 
figures  were  substituted,  such  as  grifHns,  angels, 
or  men,  contrary  to  true  iconography.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  iron  lectern  at 
Taumai  Cathedral,  there  is  no  figured  decora- 
tion. During  the  Gothic  and  Renaissanoe 
periods  the  churches  of  central  and  northern 
Europe  were  decorated  with  beautifully  carved 
lecterns,  and  even  in  Italy  there  were  many 
inlaid  with  intarsia,  or  carved,  in  connectitni 
with  the  ehoir  stalls,  like  that  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Organo,  Verona. 

tiECTIONAIlT  (ML.  leetionarium,  leoUoM- 
rtus,  book  of  lessons,  from  Lat.  lectio,  lesson, 
reading,  from  legere,  to  read,  Gk.  \iyeip,  legoin, 
to  say).  In  the  mediieval  Church,  a  book  con- 
taining the  portions  of  Scripture  to  be  read  in 
public  wordiip.  There  are  two  lectionaries 
which  deserve  special  notice.  The  first  is  the  so- 
called  "Roman  lectionary,"  which  contained  the 
epistles  and  gospels  of  the  Roman  missal  and 
sometimes  all  the  lessons  of  all  the  various  serv- 
ices in  use  in  the  Roman  church,  in  which  case 
it  was  named  the  pleTtarium.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  the  Roman  lectionary  was  called  cornea 
or  liber  comitia.  Its  compilation  was  attributed 
to  St.  Jerome,  and  it  appears  certain  that  it 
belongs  in  substance,  although  not  in  form  or 
in  iktails,  to  his  age.  The  collection  was  revised 
and  remodeled  in  the  eighth  century.  The 
second  of  the  ancient  lectionaries  is  that  known 
as  the  "Gallican  lectionary,"  which  was  pub- 
lished .by  Mabillon  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
monastery  of  Luzeuil,  and  which  is  believed  to 
rqiresent  the  rite  of  the  ancient  Qallican  church- 
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It  is,  however,  imperfect,  and  no  other  c«py  has 
since  been  discovered. 

LEC'TISTEBOmnC  (Lat.,  a  couch  spread- 
ing, from  lecttts,  couch  +  sterttere,  to  spread). 
A  sacrificial  ceremony  among  the  ancient  Romans. 
It  bad  its  analogue  among  the  Greeks  in  festivala 
called  0toi4na,  theoxema;  indeed,  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Romans  derived 
the  custom  from  the  Greeks.  On  occaaions  of 
extraordinary  Bolemnity  figures  of  the  gr«iter 
deities  were  placed  reclining  or  seated  on  the 
sacred  eulvtnar,  or  cushioned  seat,  set  in  the 
streets  before  the  shrines,  and  a  feast  was  spread 
on  tablra  before  them.  Such  a  ceremony  was 
first  ordained  by  the  Sibylline  Books  (see 
SiBTL^  OQ  the  occasion  of  a  pestilence  in  399  B.c. 
Generally  the  gods  were  placed  on  the  couches, 
reclining  as  men  reclined  at  meals,  on  their  left 
arms,  in-pairs,  as  Apollo  and  his  mother  Latona, 
Diaiia  and  Hercules,  Mercury  and  Neptune.  The 
ceremony  was  earlier  resorted  to  in  times  of 
trouble,  with  the  idea  of  appeasing  the  angry 
deities,  but  later  also  (and  particularly)  on 
occasions  of  general  exultation,  as  a  part  of  the 
wppUeatio,  or  thanksgiving;  the  ceremonies 
then  lasted  for  many  days.  In  Imperial  times 
it  was  customary  to  represent  the  female 
deities,  seated,  when  the  ceremony  was  techni- 
cally called  selliatemium.  The  images  were  gen- 
erally of  wood,  with  heads  of  clay,  wax,  or 
marble,  and  were  fully  draped.  Consult;  the 
articles  "I*ctisternium"  and  "Theoxenia,"  in 
William  Smith,  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  (3d  ed.,  Ixtndon,  1890-91); 
W.  W.  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (London, 
1899)  ;  Georg  Wissowa,  Religion  und  KuHut 
der  Romer  (2d  ed.,  Munich,  1912). 

LECYTmrS,  les^-thOs.   See  Vase. 

IiE'DA.  A  senns  of  small,  elongate,  concen- 
trically striated  lamelllbrancbs  with  a  taxodont 
hinge  like  HwnUa.  It  Is  chiefly  notable  for  Its 
loDgevi^,  for  it  ranges  from  the  Silurian  to 
recent  times.  It  is  an  important  shell  in  some 
of  the  marine  Pleistocene  deposits,  as  in  the 
so-called  Leda  clays  of  eastern  Canada.  See 
Pei-ectpoda. 

LEDA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  A^Sa).  In  Grecian 
legend,  the  wife  of  the  Spartan  Ring  Tyndareua, 
whom  Zeus  visited  in  the  disguise  of  a  swan. 
She  became  the  mother  by  Zeus  of  Pollux  and 
Helen  and  by  Tyndareus  of  Castor  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  In  Homer  only  Helen  is  the  child  of 
Zeus  (Iliad,  iii,  426).  Others  made  Helen  the 
daughter  of  Nemesis  and  Zeus  and  merely  a 
foster  child  of  Leda;  the  egg  which  resulted 
from  the  imton  of  Nemesis  and  Zeus,  masquerad- 
ing as  swan,  Leda  found  and  cherished.  In  yet 
another  story,  alluded  to  by  Horace,  Bermones, 
a,  1,  20,  S7,  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Leda, 
were  both  bom  from  one  egg.  Leda  with  the 
swan  was  a  favorite  theme  m  ancient  art;  the 
theme  has  been  treated,  too,  by  many  modem 
artists.  Consult  C.  M.  Gayley,  The  Classic 
Myths  in  English  Literature  and  Art  {2d  ed., 
Boston,  1911),  and  Priedrich  Lilbker,  Real- 
lemkon  des  klaasiachen  Altertums,  vol.  ii  (8th 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1914).   See  Castor  and  Pollux. 

LEBEBOVB,  lft'd«-bsar,  Kabl  Fritobich  voh 
(178S-18SI).  A  German  botanist,  bom  at 
Stralsund.  At  the  age  of  20  he  became  director 
of  the  botanical  gar&n  and  professor  of  botany 
at  Oreifswald,  which  positions  he  held  until 
1811,  when  he  went  to  Dorpat.  He  remained 
there  until  1836  and  from  then  until  his  death 
resided  mainly  in  Germany.    His  most  Impor- 


tant writings  are:  Rei»e  durch  das  Attaig^yirfg 
(2  vols.,  1829-30);  loones  Plantarum  Novarmn 
Floram  Roasicam  (5  vols.,  1829-34) ;  Flora  Roa- 
aica  (3  vols.,  18i2-61). 

L  ED  E  B  U  B ,  lA'd«-b^r,  Leofou>,  Baboiv 
(1799-1877 ) .  A  German  historian,  bom  in 
Berlin.  In  the  new  Berlin  Museum  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  art  department  of 
the  Museum  for  German  Antiquities  and  of  the 
ethnographical  eolleetlon  and  served  there  until 
1875.  His  more  important  books  include  Dob 
Land  und  Volk  der  Brukterer  (1827)  and 
Blicke  auf  die  Litteratur  dm  letxien  Jakrxeh»t$ 
zur  Kenntnia  Ocrmaniens  ewischen  Rhein  und 
Weser  (1837).  In  1803-66  he  was  editor  of  the 
Arohiv  filr  deutsche  Ad^agetehichte,  Oeneatogiet 
HeraXdik  und  8phragittik,  a  journal  for  geneal- 
ogy and  heraldry. 

LB  DENTU,  l6d&N'tv^  Auquste  ( 1841-  ). 
A  French  surgeon  and  writer  on  surgical  ques- 
tions. Bom  At  Basse-Terre  (Guadeloupe),  he 
was  trained  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  afterward  professor  of  clinical 
sui^ry.  '  He  was  surgeon  at  the  Hdtcl  Dieu, 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
served  as  president  of  the  surgical  society,  and 
in  1898  was  president  of  the  congress  of  surgery. 
He  wrote:  Traits  des  maladies  de  la  prostate 
et  de  la  vessie;  AffeoHont  dururgioales  des  reins 
et  dee  uret^es  (1889);  Etudes  de  clinique 
chirurgicale  (1892) ;  Le  oaneer  du  <em  (1902) ; 
Clinique  ohirurgieale  (1904);  Visions  d'Eggpte 
(1911).  In  1895-1901,  with  Pierre  Delbet,  he 
edited  a  TraH4  de  ohirurgie  oUnique  et  opir^ 
toire  and  in  1908-09,  also  with  Delbet,  a  AToh- 
veau  traits  de  ohirurgie. 

LEDESUA  BTTITBAaO,  U-dSs'ma  bw«- 
tr^'-gd,  Alonso  de  (1602-1033).  A.  Spanish 
poet,  born  at  Segovia.  He  first  became  known 
as  the  author  of  the  Oonoeptos  eapiritualet 
(Madrid,  1600)  and  iuegos  de  noohebuena  (ib., 
1611).  These  Tolnmes  established  the  cult  of 
the  concepHstas.  It  was  a  school  of  impossible 
conceits  and  paradoxes,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  whole  scheme  mystical,  a  curious  vocabulary 
became  part  of  the  system.  Other  works  are 
Romancero  y  monstruo  imaginado  { Madrid, 
1615)  and  Bpigramas  y  hieroglifioos  &  la  lyida  de 
Criato  ...  ( ib.,  1025 ) .  Quevedo  was  the  most 
celebrated  disciple  of  this  school,  and  its  in- 
fluence extended  to  Lope  de  V^a.  Rivadeneira's 
BiUiotsea  de  autorea  eapaHolea,  vol.  xxxv  (Ma- 
drid, 1878),  contains  a  selection  of  the  works  of 
Ledesma. 

-  LED0CH0W8KI,  la'dA-sOf'skft,  Mieczts- 
LAW,  Count  (1822-1902).  A  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastic.  He  was  bora  at  Gorki,  near  Sando- 
mir,  in  Russian  Poland,  of  an  ancient  Polish 
family,  educated  by  the  Las»ists  at  Warsaw 
and  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  and  ordained  priest 
in  1846.  He  soon  attracted  the  favorable  notice  . 
of  Pius  XX,  who  made  him  a  domestic  prelate 
and  prothonotary  apostolic.  After  filling  vari- 
ous diplomatic  posts  at  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santiago,  and  Brassels,  he  was  raised 
to  the  episcopate  in  1861  as  titular  Archbishop 
of  Thelffis.  On  the  nomination  of  the  Prussian 
government  he  was  appointed  in  1866  to  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Posen  and  Gnesen,  but, 
dissatufled  with  the  attitude  of  the  government 
in  1870,  when  his  request  for  German  interven- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Pope  was  disr^arded, 
he  took  the  lead  in  the  ultramontane  opposition 
and  did  much  to  encourage  the  Polish  national 
movement.  In  1873  the  determined  stand  whidi 
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he  took  against  the  Maj  Laws  in  the  Kultur- 
kampf  (q.v.)  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  for 
two  years  at  Astrowo.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  captivity  the  government  deprived  him  of 
his  see;  the  Pope,  nowever,  made  him  Cardinal 
in  167&,  and  after  his  release  he  resided  in 
Rome»  formally  reBigning  hu  archbisht^rie  in 
1886.  From  1892  until  the  time -of  hia  death 
he  occupied  the  important  position  of  Prefect  of 
the  Propaganda.  See  Missions,  Chbistus. 

I.EBOCHOWSXI,  Wlodiuib  (1866-  ). 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Of  a  Riissian- 
Poliab  family,  bis  uncle  being  Count  Mieczyslaw 
Ledocbowski,  he  was  bom  in  Austria  and  as  a 
boy  was  a  page  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  He 
graduated  from  the  Vienna  Gymnasium  and 
then  studied  at  the  seminary  at  Tamow,  Goli- 
eia,  and  at  the  Oermanicum  in  Rome.  Entering 
the  Socie^  of  Jesus  in  Qalicia  in  1889,  he  be- 
came a  priest  in  1804;  afterward,  having  rapidly 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  as  a 
writer  on  sociolc^,  he  was  appointed  by  his 
order  vice  provincial  for  Poland  and  in  1002 
provincial.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
favorite  candidate  for  the  generalship  in  1906, 
when  Father  Wems  was  elected;  but  instead 
he  was  elected  assistant  general  over  the  prov- 
inces of  tiie  Netherlands,  Hunguy,  Austria, 
Oannany,  Galicia,  and  Belgium.  However, 
Father  Wernz  having  died  late  in  1914,  Ledo* 
chowski  was  chosen  liis  successor  in  February 
of  the  next  year. 

XEOX)  aAIi'INAIlIUS.  See  Lons-UE- 
Sauntkb. 

LEDOUX,  U-dlSS^,  Albebt  Bxid  ( 18G2-  ) . 
An  American  mining  en^neer,  horn  at  Newport, 
Ky.  Educated  at  the  Ctdumhia  School  of  Mines 
(1870-73)  and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
(1873-7S)  and  Gttttingen  (Ph.D.,  1876),  be 
served  as  State  chemist  and  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  North  Carolina  from 
1876  to  1880  and  thereafter  was  a  consulting 
engineer,  metallurgist,  assayist,  and  chemist. 
For  two  years  he  was  an  expert  for  the  New 
York  Electrical  Subway  Commission,  and  he 
acted  as  receiver  of  the  Harney  Peak  Tin  Min- 
ing Company.  In  1903  he  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  He 
published  Princess  Atme,  A  Story  of  the  DiamtU 
Swamp  (1806). 

LEDOUX,  Loms  Vebnon  ( 1880-  ) .  An 
American  poet,  bom  in  New  York,  a  son  of 
Albert  Reid  Ledoux.  Be  graduated  in  1902 
from  Columbia  University,  then  spent  a  year  in 
graduate  study  there,  and  subsequently  became 
associated  with  hie  father  in  the  hrm  of  Ledoux 
and  (Company,  metallurgists.  Much  of  his  time, 
however,  he  devoted  to  literature.  His  poetry, 
whether  it  takes  its  impulse  direct  from  nature 
and  the  life  about  him  or  puts  fresh  thought 
and  feeling  into  classic  myth  and  legend,  is  fine 
in  texture,  firm  in  structure,  and  everywhere 
bespeaks  the  exacting  artistic  conscience  that 
keeps  all  his  finished  verse  well  above  the  levels 
of  the  facile  and  the  careless.  His  published 
work  includes:  Somgt  from  the  Silent  Land 

(1906)  ;  The  SouPe  ProgreM  and  Other  Poem* 

(1907)  ;  Tedra  (1909);  The  Shadow  of  ^tna 
(1914). 

liEDRAIN,  le-dr&N'',  Eugene  (1844-1910). 
A  French  archseologist,  bom  at  Sainte-Suzanne 
(Mayenne).  He  was  at  first  a  priest,  but  after- 
ward devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study 
of  Oriental  archieology.  He  became  one  of  the 
curators   of  the  department  of  Oriental  fiii- 


tiquities  in  the  Louvre  and  professor  at  the 
school  attached  to  that  museum.  He  was  fond 
of  controversies  on  literary  or  archseolt^ical 
subjects.  Ledrain  was  editor  of  The  Revue 
d'Agsyriologie  et  d'Aroh^ologie  Orientates  and 
the  writer  of  many  books,  including:  Un  grand 
seigneur  ftodal  dans  la  Moyen-Egypte,  dix 
eiiclea  avant  Mmee  (1876) ;  L'Aeayrie,  I'Egypte 
et  ItraSi  { 1877 ) ;  he*  momies  gr^oo-^ggpttenneg 
(1877);  La  atOe  du  eolUer  d?or  (1877);  Sit- 
toire  d^IaraJSl  (1879-82);  Lee  monumenta  igyp- 
tiene  de  la  Bibliothhque  Rationale  (1880-81); 
La  Bible,  traduction  nouvelle  d'apria  lee  tewtea 
hibreu  et  greo  (1886-99) ;  Dictionnaire  dea  noma 
proprea  palmyr^iena  (1886);  Muaie  'Sationai 
du  Louvre,  Monumenta  aramiena  et  himyaritea 
(1886) ;  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  de  Vancienne 
Ohaldie  (1897). 

IiBDBU-BOLZinr,  le-dry'-rQ'l&K',  Ax-EXAN- 
DBE  AuausTO  (1807-74).  A  noted  French  radi- 
cal. He  was  bom  Feb.  2,  1807,  at  Fontenay, 
near  Paris,  in  a  house  which  had  once  been 
Scarron's.  He  studied  for  the  bar  and  was  ad- 
mitted in  1830.  He  was  counsel  for  the  defense 
in  most  of  the  prosecutions  of  opposition  jour- 
nals during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
obtained  a  great  repntati<m  as  a  defender  of 
T^nblicans.  In  1841  he  was  elected  deputy  by 
the  Department  of  Sarthe  and  became  prominent 
in  the  Chamber  as  a  member  of  the  extreme 
Left.  He  was  the  editor  of  several  of  the  most 
advanced  newspapers  of  the  day  and  the  author 
of  pamphlets  and  protests  against  the  repression 
of  public  and  individual  liberties.  In  1846  he 
pubNshed  an  Appel  aux  travailleura,  in  which 
%e  declared  his  attitude  towards  the  working 
classes.  He  was  also  an  ardent  promoter  of  tiie 
reform  meetii^  that  preceded  the  rev<dution  of 
1848,  being  associated  with  Lamartine  and 
Louis  Blanc  as  an  orator  of  the  workingmen,  at 
whose  political  banquets  he  advocated  the  droit 
ou  travail  (right  to  labor)  and  universal  suf- 
frage. On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he 
became  one  of  the  leaders  and  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  government,  and 
when  this  was  carried  out,  he  was  intrusted 
witii  the  pwtfolio  of  the  Interior.  He  was 
afterward  one  of  the  6Te  in  whose  hands  the 
Constituent  Assembly  placed  the  interim  gov- 
ernment (May  10,  1848).  In  this  position  he 
showed  a  certain  want  of  perception,  firmness, 
and  energy.  In  June,  1848,  he  ceased  to  hold 
office  and  thenceforth  sought  to  recover  his  in- 
fluence with  the  extreme  democrats,  which  be 
had  partly  lost  by  accepting  office.  He  suc- 
ceeded partially  and  ventured  on  a  candidature 
for  tile  presidency,  obtaining,  however,  only 
370,000  votes  (December,  1848).  In  May,  1849, 
he  was  chosen  to  the  L^slative  Assembly,  but 
the  unsuccessful  protest  of  June  13  against 
Louis  Napoleon's  government  put  an  end  to  his 
political  career.  He  fled  to  England  and  became 
later  on  associated  in  London  with  Mazzini, 
Kossuth,  and  other  European  revolutionists  in 
the  issuing  of  republican  manifestoes.  While 
there  he  wrote  and  published  a  work  against 
the  land  which  had  given  him  an  asylum.  La 
decadence  de  I'Angleterre  (1850).  For  the  next 
80  years  he  lived  alternately  in  London  and 
Brussels.  His  name  was  excepted  from  the 
amnesties  of  1860  and  1869,  but  in  1870  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  France.  In  Febmary,  1871, 
he  was  returned  to  the  National  Assembly,  but 
Pt  onr*>  resifrned.  Later  (1874)  be  sat  as  a 
m'-mbt-r  cf  the  oxtreroc  Left  in  the  Versailles 
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ABBembly,  where  he  made  hig  last  great  oration, 
June  3,  1874,  in  favor  of  univereal  Buffraee,  the 
adoption  of  which  in  Frimce  is  due  to  niB  in- 
ceBsant  agitation.  He  died  Dec.  31,  1874.  His 
Diacours  politiguea  et  6eritt  dvoera  waa  pub- 
lished by  his  widow  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1879). 

LE'DUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  X^r,  ledon, 
from  Ar.  tddan,  ladanum).  A  genua  of  plants 
of  the  family  Ericaceee,  consisting  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  witb  small,  clustered,  white  flowers.  The 
apcciea  are  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  nnd  North  America,  some  of  them  common 
to  both  continents.  The  leaves  of  Lei^m  grten- 
Utndicum  are  said  to  be  used  in  Labrador  as  a 
substitute  for  tea,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Labrador  tea.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party, 
in  the  Arctic  expedition  of  1819-22,  used  Ledum 
palustre  in  the  same  way  to  produce  a  beverage 
with  a  smell  resembling  rhubarb.  They  found  it 
refreshing.  The  leaves  of  both  these  ^rubs  pos- 
sess narcotic  properties  and  have  been  used  as 
a  substitute  for  hope  in  beer.  They  are  regarded 
as  useful  in  dysent^  uid  diarrfacea,  since  they 
contain  tannin.  They  are  also  used  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  leather,  as  Rus- 
sia leather. 

LEDTTABD,  John  (1751-88).  An  Ameri- 
can traveler,  born  at  Groton,  Conn.  His  father 
dying  early,  Ledyard  was  iQrought  up  by  his 
paternal  grandfather  at  Hartford.  At  first  he 
studied  law,  but  in  1772  entered  Dartmouth  to 
fit  himself  for  a  missionary  career.  Soon  ab- 
senting himself,  he  spent  several  months  witii 
the  Iroquois  and  in  1773  went  as  a  oommon 
sailor  to  Gibraltar,  where  be  enlisted  in  a  Brit- 
ish regiment,  from  which,  however,  he  wb^ 
almost  immediately  discharged.  He  returned  to 
America,  but  in  1776  went  to  England  and,  as 
a  corporal  of  marines,  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  on  his  last  voyage  (1776-79).  In  1782, 
while  on  a  man-of-war  off  Long  Island,  he  de- 
serted, but  in  June,  1784,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  and  in  Paris  he  made  fruitless 
efforts  to  organize  an  exploring  expedition  to 
the  northwest  coast  of  North  America.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
undertook  a  tour  of  exploration  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Europe.  Starting  from  Stockholm  on 
foot  (December,  1786),  he  traversed  the  coast 
line  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg  early  in  1787.  He  penetrated  as  far 
as  Iiake  Baikal  and  Yakutsk,  but  on  his  return 
to  Irkutsk  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Russian  government  and  was  subsequently  ex* 
pelted  from  the  country  with  orders  not  to 
return.  He  reached  London  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  but  almost  immediately — on  behalf  of 
the  African  Association — started  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  interior  of  Africa.  At  Cairo,  how- 
ever, he  became  ill  and  died  (protiably  in  No- 
vember, 17^),  from  the  effects  of  an  overdose 
of  vitriol.  A  journal  which  he  kept  during 
Captain  Cook's  voyage  had  been  confiscated  by 
Ute  British  government,  but  in  1782  he  published 
an  account  from  memory  which  became  very 
popular.  Some  of  his  papers  were  also  published 
after  his  death  by  tlie  African  Association. 
Consult  Jared  Sparks,  in  Amerioan  Biography, 
vol.  xxiv  (Boston,  1828). 

LEOTABS,  Lewis  Cass  (1851-  ).  An 
American  lawyer  and  capitalist,  bom  in  Michi- 
gan and  educated  at  Harvard  University  (A.B., 
1872;  LL.B.,  1875).  He  established  himself  as 
a  practicing  attorney  in  New  York  City  and 
auuequeotly  became  president  of  the  Franklin 


Building  Company,  director  of  many  important 
railroads  and  other  corporations,  and  trustee 
of  the  United  States  Trust  Company  and  of  the 
Atlantic  Mutual  InsnrBOce  Company.  He  served 
also  as  vice  president  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  and  as  president  of  the  Lying-in 
Hospitel.  In  1914,  with  other  directors  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
he  was  Indicted  for  conspiracy  to  monopoliie 
the  means  of  interstate  transportation  in  New 
England. 

LEDYABD,  WnxiAM  ( c.1740-8 1 ) .  An 
American  soldier,  bom  at  Groton,  Conn.  He 
was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondenec 
chosen  at  Groton  on  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
Boston  by  Parliament  and  in  1776  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  of  which 
ne  was  a  member,  to  be  captain  of  an  artillery 
company,  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  for  the 
purpose  of  garrisoning  the  forts  at  New  Lon- 
don. In  March,  1778,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
colonel  and  was  appointed  to  command  the  poets 
at  New  London,  Stonington,  and  Groton.  On 
Sept.  6,  1781,  a  large  British  force  under  Bene- 
dict Arnold  landed  at  the  month  of  the  Thames 
and  advanced  against  New  London.  Ledyard 
was  summoned  to  surrender,  but,  though  he  had 
only  some  160  ill-armed  militia  with  him  in 
Fort  Griswold,  refused,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
withstand  the  British  until  the  countryside 
could  arm.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  the 
fort  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Colonel  Ledyard 
surrendered.  Major  Bromfleld,  to  whom  he 
gave  up  his  sword,  plunged  it  Into  his  breast, 
and  then  the  soldiers,  imitatii^  tiielr  command- 
er's example,  murdered  the  greater  number  of 
their  defenseless  captives.  Arnold  in  his  report 
makes  no  mention  of  this  mass  acre.  A  monu- 
ment in  commemoration  waa  erected  on  the  site 
of  Fort  Oriswold.   See  Gboton. 

LEE.  A  town,  includii^  the  villages  of  South 
Lee  and  East  Lee,  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  11 
ipilep  by  rail  south  of  Pittafldd,  on  the  Honsa* 
tonic  River  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map:  Maaaaehusrtts. 
A3).  It  is  in  a  rt^on  noted  for  its  beautiful 
scenery  and  popular  as  a  summer  resort.  The 
town  has  a  public  library.  There  are  ext«i8ive 
quarries  of  fine  white  marble,  which  has  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  many  well-known 
buildings.  Marble  quarrying  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  are  the  principal  industries. 
The  government  is  administered  by  town  meet- 
ings. Settied  in  1760,  Lee  was  incorporated  in 
1777  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Charles 
Lee  (q.v.).  Pop.,  1900,  3566;  1910.  4106.  Con- 
sult Hyde  and  Hyde,  OenteHnuU  History  of  l^e 
(Lee,  1878),  and  Records  of  the  Town  of  Lee 
(ib.,  1000). 

IiEE  (Aa  AMo,  ahdter,  Icel.  his,  Dan.  la, 
lee).  The  quarter  or  direction  toirards  which 
the  wind  blows  and  the  opposite  direction  from 
weather,  which  is  the  point  or  quarter  from 
which  it  blows.  To  get  under  the  lee  of  an 
object  means  to  have  that  object  betwoi-n  you 
and  the  wind,  so  as  to  get  less  wind  or  a 
smoother  sea.  To  leeward  is  towards  the  lee, 
away  from  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
comes.  The  lee  anchor  (in  the  case  of  a  ship 
raoored  with  two  anchors)  is  the  one  by  which 
she  is  not  riding.   A  leeboard  is  a  small  board 

E laced  on  the  lee  side  of  a  small  boat  to  keep 
er  from  drifting  to  leeward;  it  was  the  proto- 
type of  the  centreboard  so  much  used  in  shal- 
low-built vessels. 
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IiBE,  AuvRD  (1807-87).  An  American  Prot- 

eotant  Episcopal  bishop.  He  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mam.,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1827, 
and,  after  three  years'  practice  of  the  law  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  studied  for  the  miniBtry, 
graduating  at  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  in  1837.  He  was  rector  of 
Calvary  Church,  Rockdale,  Fa.,  from  1838  to 
1841,  when  he  was  cboeen  first  bishtni  of  Dela- 
ware. In  1843  he  also  became  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Wilmington.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Committee  for  the  Revision  of 
the  New  Testament  (1881)  and  in  1884  suc- 
ceeded Bishop  Smith  as  presiding  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  church  of  the  United 
States.  Lee  wrote:  Life  of  Saint  Peter  ( 1852)  ; 
Life  of  Saint  John  { 1854 )  ;  A  Treatise  on 
Baptism  (1854);  Memoir  of  Suaan  AHibotte 
(1856);  Harbinger  of  CJinat  (1857);  VoSpertf 
tive  Revision  of  the  Jiew  Testament  { 1881 ) . 

LEE,  Alqebnon  (1873-  ).  An  American 
Socialist  and  journalist.  He  was  bom  at  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  and  studied  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  became  an  active  Socialist  in 
18!)5;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Socialist  National 
Convention,  Chicago,  iit  1904  and  to  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Congresses  at  Amsterdam  in 
1004  and  at  Stutt^rt,  Germany,  in  1906;  and 
served  on  the  Socialist  National  Committee  in 
1006.  He  edited  the  Toceim,  Minneapolis,  in 
1898-09  and  the  Worker,  New  York,  from  1899 
to  1008  and  became  a  department  editor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Magaaine.  In  1909  he  became  sec- 
retary of  the  Rand  Sdiool  of  Social  Science  in 
New  York  City. 

LEE,  ASN  (1736-84).  The  founder  of  the 
Shakers  in  America.  She  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, England,  Feb.  29,  1736.  In  1758  she 
became  connected  with  Quakers,  or  Shakers,  a 
sect  established  by  aeceders  from  the  Friends 
who,  in  their  meetings,  exhibited  fits  of  tremb- 
ling, whence  their  name.  At  an  early  age  she 
baa  married  Abraham  Stanley  (or  Standerlin). 
She  was  at  the  time  a  cook,  he  a  blacksmith, 
and  both  were  unable  to  write.  In  1770  she 
claimed  to  have  a  revelation  that  strict  con- 
tinence was  enjoined.  For  preaching  this  doc- 
trine and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Shaking 
Quakers'  faith,  such  as  the  nearnera  of  the 
Second  Advent,  and  for  her  alleged  visions, 
prophecies,  and  power  of  working  miracles,  she 
was  much  persecuted  and  several   times  im- 

EriBoned;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  endeared 
crself  to  her  coreligionists  that  they  yielded  to 
her  leadership  and  called  her  Mother  Ann.  To 
escape  persecution  she  came  with  her  hndumd 
and  some  followers  to  America  in  1774.  In 
1776,  having  separated  herself  entirely  from 
her  husband,  she  established  at  Niskayuna  ( now 
Watervliet),  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  first  Shaker 
community.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  she 
was  imprisoned,  with  some  of  her  followers,  be- 
cause tney  refused  to  bear  arms.  Released  in 
1781,  she  traveled  on  a  missionary  tour.  She 
died  at  Watervliet,  Sept.  8,  1784.   See  Shakebs. 

LEE,  Aethub  (1740-92).  One  of  the  Amer- 
ican representatives  in  Europe  duri^  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  youngest  son  of  ^lomas  Lee 
and  brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Francis 
Lightfoot  Lee.  He  was  bom  in  Stratford,  West- 
moreland Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1740,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  home  in  Virginia,  at  Eton,  and  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  After  travel  on  the  Continent 
he  returned  to  Virginia  and  began  the  practice 


of  medicine  at  Williamsburg.  Soon,  however, 
abandcming  this,  he  proceeded  in  1766  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  continued  the  study  of  law  until 
1770  and  successfully  practiced  his  profession 
there  until  1776,  taking  an  efTective  share  in 
the  political  pamphleteering  of  the  time.  Upon 
Franklin's  return  to  America  eorly  in  1775,  Lee 
succeeded  him  as  the  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
and  late  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by 
tbe  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  of  the 
Continental  Congress  as  its  secret  agent  in  Tjon- 
don.  In  this  capacity,  also,  he  spent  much  of 
the  following  year  at  Paris  and  in  October,  1776, 
was  appointed  by  the  Continental  Congress  one 
of  its  commissioners  to  France.  Early  in  1777 
he  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  Spain,  but  was  not  received  officially 
and  accomplished  little  b^ond  securing  a  small 
loan.  Upon  bis  return  from  Spain  he  went 
informally,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  to  the  courts 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  aid  or,  at  least,  of  establishing  cordial 
relations.  Meanwhile,  until  the  appointment  of 
Jay,  he  continued  to  act  as  Commissioner  to 
Spain,  though  he  did  not  revisit  that  country. 
With  Franklin  and  Deane  he  signed  the  treaties 
concluded  between  France  and  the  United  States 
in  February,  1778.  The  importance  of  his  serv- 
ices and  the  extent  of  his  influoioe  were  greatly 
diminished  by  his  bitter  opposition  to  Franklin. 
Under  rather  inauquicious  circumstances  he 
returned  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1780 
and  retired  temporarily  to  private  life.  In  tlte 
spring  of  1781  Prince  William  County  sent  him 
to  the  Virginia  legislature,  by  which  body, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  where  he  remained  until 
1785.  In  1784  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix 
(q.v.)  with  the  Indians  of  the  northern  and 
northwestern  frontiers.  From  1784  to  1789  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Treasury  Board,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  commission  created  in  1786 
to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  national  government  he 
retired  finally  to  private  life  and  died  after  a 
brief  illness,  Dec.  12,  1792.  Consult:  R.  H.  Lec, 
Life  of  Arthur  Lee,  vtith  his  Political  and 
Literary  Correspondence  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1820)  ; 
Francis  Wharton  (ed.).  Revolutionary  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  i  (Washington,  1889);  C.  H.  Leo.  .1  Vindi- 
oation  of  Arthur  Lee  (Richmond,  1894).  Tlio 
Arthur  Lee  manuscripts  are  to  be  found  in  ttie 
library  of  Harvard  University. 

JiEE,  Blaib  (1857-  ).  An  American 
le^slator  and  lawyer,  bom  at  Silver  Sprin^r, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Md.  After  graduating  from 
Princeton  in  1880  and  from  the  law  department 
of  Columbian  (now  George  Washinpton)  Uni- 
versity in  1882,  he  practiced  his  profession  in 
Maryland  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
politics  he  became  known  as  a  Democrat  of 
progressive  and  liberal  tendencies.  lie  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  in  1800, 
served  prominently  as  a  party  leader  in  tlie 
Maryland  State  Senate  from  1905  to  1013,  and 
was  defeated  as  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  in  1911  by  a  vote  of  64  to  65  in 
the  convention.  Supported  enthusiastically  by 
the  Wilson  administration,  be  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  in  1913  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Senator  Jackson  (ending  in 
1917). 

LEE,  CiiABLES  (1731-82).  A  British-Ameri- 
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can  soldier,  born  at  Dernhall,  Cheshire,  Eng- 
land. He  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant 
in  the  British  army  in  1751,  accompanied  Brad- 
dock's  expedition  in  1755,  and  in  1758  was 
wounded  at  Ticonderoga  and  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy.  In  1762  he  served  with  conspicuous 
gallantry  in  Portugal  and  received  a  commis- 
sion from  that  country  as  a  lieutenant  colonel 
under  Burgoyne,  who  had  been  sent  by  Ei^land 
to  assist  Portugal  against  Spain.  In  1764-66 
and  again  in  1760-70  be  served  in  the  Polish 
army,  first  as  a  staff  officer  under  King  Stanis- 
laa  Augustus  and  later  as  a  major  general  in 
the  Turkish  campaign.  After  much  intriguing 
he  became  a  lieutenant  colonel  on  half  pay  in 
the  British  service  in  May,  1772,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1773  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  used 
every  effort  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Patriot  party,  whose  side  he  took  with  great 
ostentation.  Sever^  political  pamphlets  which 
he  wrote  at  this  time  became  very  popular.  In 
1776  be  bonught  a  farm  in  Berkeley  Co.,  Va.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  to 
the  second  major-generalship  in  the  Continental 
army  and  became  senior  major  general,  next  in 
rank  to  Washington,  on  the  resignation  of  Gen. 
Artemas  Ward.  In  1776  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  Department  and  received 
most  of  the  credit  for  the  defense  of  Charleston, 
though  he  had  opposed  and  ridiculed  Moultrie's 
plans.  In  October  he  took  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  American  army  near  New  York. 
Disregarding  Washington's  orders,  he  delayed 
bis  retreat  into  New  Jersey  for  two  weeks  and 
then  proceeded  with  great  delilwration.  On 
December  13,  while  at  Basking  Ridge,  a  few 
miles  from  his  army  at  Morristown,  he  was 
captured  by  British  dragoons  and  was  taken  to 
New  York.  Here  he  betrayed  the  American 
plans  to  the  British,  but  in  May,  1778,  bis  trea- 
son not  being  suspected  by  Washington,  he  was 
exchanged.  For  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth  (q.v.)  he  was  convicted  by  court- 
martial  of  disobedience,  misbehavior  before  the 
enemy,  and  disrespect  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  was  suspended  from  his  command  for 
a  year.  Soon  afterward  he  was  wounded  in  a 
duel  with  Col.  John  Laurens,  one  of  Washing- 
ton's aids,  and,  on  addressing  an  impudent  letter 
to  Congress,  was  dismissed  from  the  service. 
He  retired  to  bis  farm,  and  in  1782,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  he  died.  Consult  G.  H. 
Koore,  The  Treason  of  Charles  Lee  (1858),  and 
John  Fiske,  Eaaaya  Hiatorioal  and  Literary 
{New  York,  1902).  * 

LEE,  Eliza  (  Buckmirstee)  (1792-1864). 
An  American  author,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Buckminster.  She  was  bom  at  Portsmouth, 
K.  H.;  was  well  educated  by  her  father  and 
brother,  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster;  married 
a  Thomas  Lee  of  Boston;  became  a  writer;  and 
was  unusually  felicitous  in  her  descriptions  of 
New  England  life.  She  wrote,  notably:  Bketchea 
of  New  England  Life  (1837)  ;  yacmi,  or  Boston 
Two  Hundred  Years  Ago  (1848)  ;  and  memoirs 
of  her  father  and  brother  (1849).  She  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  wrote  a  life  of  Richter 
(1842),  and  published  an  historical  novel, 
Parthenia,  the  Last  Days  of  Paganism  (1858). 

LEE,  FrrzHUGH  (1835-1905).  An  American 
soldier,  nephew  of  Robert  R.  I'Ce,  and  prominent 
as  a  Confederate  officer  during  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  born  in  Clermont,  Va.;  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1856  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Second  Cavalry;  served  against  the  Comanche 


Indians  in  Texas;  and  was  severely  wounded  in 

1859.  From  May,  1860,  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  was  instructor  of  cavalry  at 
West  Point.  He  resigned  from  the  Federal  serv- 
ice early  in  1861,  entered  the  Confederate 
army,  and  until  September  of  that  year  was 
adjutant  general  in  General  Swell's  brigade. 
From  September,  1861,  be  served  as  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  from  April,  1862,  as  colonel  of  the 
First  Virginia  Cavury  in  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Vir^nia.  In  this  capacity  he  served  in 
nearly  all  the  important  operations  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia;  was  appointed  brigadier 

feneral  in  Jviy,  1862,  and  major  general  in 
eptember,  1863;  was  severely  wound«l  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  on  Sept.  19,  1864;  and  from 
March,  1865,  until  his  surrender  to  General 
Meade  at  Farmville,  was  in  command  of  all  the 
cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  In 
1874  he  delivered  a  patriotic  address  at  Bunker 
Hill,  which  attracted  considerable  attention; 
in  1882-83  he  made  a  lecturing  tour  through 
the  South  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  HistorinU 
Society;  and  from  1886  to  1890  he  was  (gover- 
nor of  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  tSe  western  district  of 
Virginia  in  1895  and  in  1896  was  sent  to  Cuba 
by  President  Cleveland  as  Consul  General  at 
Havana.  In  April,  1898,  when  war  with  Spain 
appeared  inevitable,  he  was  recalled,  along  with 
all  the  other  American  consuls,  and  in  May 
was  appointed  major  general  of  volunteers  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps. 
In  January,  1899,  he  became  military  governor  of 
Havana  and  subsequently  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Missouri.  He  retired  as  a 
brigadier  general,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1901.  He  pub- 
lished Robert  B.  Lee  <I894},  in  the  "Great 
Commanders  Series,'*  and  Cuba's  Struggle 
against  Spain  (1899). 

LEE,  Fbancis  Liohtfoot  (1734-97).  An 
American  patriot  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  bom  at 
Stratford,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va.,  and  was  the 
fourth  eon  of  Thomas  Lee  and  the  brother  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Arthur  Lee.  He  was 
educated  by  private  tutors  and  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  inherited  a  considerable  forttme. 
He  established  himseif  on  his  large  estates  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  and  lived  there 
the  quiet,  easy  life  of  a  Virginia  gentleman.  A 
sincere  patriot,  he  was  willing  to  risk  all  in 
the  cause  of  the  Colonies.  He  served  for  10 
years  (1765-75)  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses and  in  1775  was  elected  a  memlier  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  in  which  he  served 
until  1779,  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1776  ana  taking  part  in  the  work 
framing  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  After 
his  retirement  from  Congress  his  only  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs  was  a  term  in  the  Soiate 
of  his  native  State. 

LEE,  Frederic  Schuxee  (1859-  ),  An 
American  physiologist.  Born  at  Canton,  N.  Y., 
he  graduated  from  St.  Lawrence  University  in 
1878  and  from  Johns  Hopkins  (Ph.D.)  in  1885. 
He  served  as  an  instructor  at  St.  Lawrence 
(1886-87)  and  as  an  instractor  and  associate 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College  ( 1887-91 ) .  At  Columbia 
University  he  was  a  demonstrator  in  physiology 
in  1891-95,  adjunct  professor  from  1895  to  1904, 
Dalton  professor  after  1904,  and  Jessup  lecturer 
in  1911.  He  became  an  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Physiology  in  1898  and  of 
the  Columbia  University  Quarterlu-ijk  1900.  Ja 
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1912-14  he  was  president  of  the  Harvty  Society. 
He  revised  and  edited  Huxley's  LettoM  in  Ele- 
mentary  Physiology  (1000)  and  is  author  of 
Scientific  Features  of  Modem  Medicine  (1911). 

IiEE,  Gerald  Stanley  (1861-  ).  An 
American  lecturer,  critic,  and  author,  born  at 
■  Brockton,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Middleburj 
College  (Vt.)  in  1885,  studied  for  three  years 
at  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  was  a  Congre- 
gational minister  in  Minnesota,  Connecticut,  and 
Maasachusetts  until  1896.  In  1897  he  married 
Jennette  Perry.  (See  Lex,  JsNNBrm)  He 
lectured  on  literature  and  the  arts  in  modern 
times,  contributed  to  magazines,  edited  Mt.  Tom, 
an  All  Out-Doors  Magazine,  and  wrote:  About 
an  Old  Aew  England  Church  (1893);  The 
Shadow  Christ  (1896),  a  study  of  the  Hebrew 
poets;  The  Lost  Art  of  Reading  (1902);  The 
ChUd  and  the  Book  (1902);  The  Voice  of  thv 
Maehinea  (1906) ;  Inapitvd  Mitt^mairea  (1908) ; 
Crowda  (1913);  Croieda,  Jr.  (1914). 

LEE,  HABBm  (1757-1851).  An  EnglUh 
author,  born  in  London.  With  her  sister  Sophia 
she  secured  a  competence  by  the  successful  man- 
agement of  a  private  school  and  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tintern  Abbey  and  afterward  at 
Clifton.  Here  she  wrote,  among  other  works, 
the  novel  The  Errors  of  Innocence  (5  vols.^ 
1786)  and  a  comedy,  Tht  New  Peerage  (1787). 
She  is  best  known,  nowever,  for  her  Canterbury 
Tales  (5  vols.,  1797-1805),  which  were  repub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1857.  In  this  work  she 
was  assisted  by  her  sister  Sophia,  but  of  these 
tales  all  except  two  were  written  by  Harriet. 
The  best  known  is  Kruitzner,  which  (1821)  was 
dramatir^  by  Byron  and  published,  with  due 
acknowledgment,  under  the  title  of  Werner,  or 
the  Inheritance. 

LEE,  Hehbx  (1756-1818).  An  American  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  a  member  of  the  famous  Lee 
family  of  Vii^inla,  bom  at  Leesylvanla,  one  of 
the  family  estotes  on  the  Potomac.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  in  1773  and  soon  after  the 
outbreak  'of  the  Revolutionary  War  obtained  a 
captaincy  in  Col.  Theodoric  Bland's  cavalry 
l^ion.  In  1777  he  joined  Washington  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Brandywine  and  from  that 
time  on  for  three  years  was  employed  in  scout- 
ing and  outpost  duty,  in  which  his  restless  ae- 
tivi^  earned  him  the  nickname  of  Light  Horse 
Harry.  He  assisted  General  Wayne  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Stony  Point  and  soon  afterward  com- 
manded an  expedition  of  his  own  which  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  British  post  at  Paulus 
Hook  (see  Jebset  Citt)  in  1779,  an  exploit 
which  won  for  him  the  thanks  of  Congress  and 
the  commendation  of  Washington.  In  1780,  hav- 
ing been  promoted  lieutenant  colonel,  his  l^ion 
was  sent  to  the  Southern  States  to  aid  in  re- 
trieving the  disaster  at  Camden  and,  during 
General  Greene's  skillful  retreat  through  the 
Carollnaa,  formed  the  rear  guard  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  After  the  tide  had  turned  and 
Greene  was  once  more  advancing  southward,  the 
legion  took  an  important  part  in  the  recovery 
of  plaoes  held  by  the  British  and  did  brilliant 
service  at  Eutaw  Springs  (q.v.).  Early  in  1782 
Lee  resigned  his  commission  because  of  ill  health 
and  retired  to  Vii^^nia,  where,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peaoe,  he  interested  himself  In  politics. 
In  1786  be  was  elected  a  del^i;ate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  two  years  later  representa- 
tive of  Westmoreland  County  in  the  Virginia 
convention  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion.   From  1789  until  1791  be  was  a  member 


of  the  State  Legislature  and  from  1792  till  1785 
was  Governor  of  Virginia.  While  he  was  still 
an  incumbent  of  this  latter  office  (1794),  Wash- 
ington appointed  him  to  command  the  15,000 
troops  whose  mere  presence  quelled  the  Whisky 
Insurrection.  Five  years  later  he  entered  Con- 
gress and  there,  after  Washington's  death,  de- 
livered the  funeral  oration  which  contains  the 
familiar  phrase,  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  In  1801 
he  retired  to  private  life,  to  appear  again  on 
the  stage  of  public  affairs  only  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment in  1812,  when,  after  the  first  disasters  to 
the  American  arms  in  Canada,  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  major  general.  But  before  he 
could  enter  upon  his  new  military  duties  he 
was  wounded  while  aiding  a  friend,  Alexander 
Contee  Hanson  (q.v.),  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Federal  Republican,  whose  property  was  at- 
tacked by  a  mob  of  political  opponents.  Lee 
never  recovered  from  this  injury  and  died  while 
on  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
taken  in  the  hope  that  a  change  of  climate 
might  prove  beneficial.  He  wrote  Memoirs  of 
the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the 
United  States  (1812),  to  the  new  edition  of 
which  (1869)  is  pre&ced  a  biography  by  his 
son,  Robert  E.  Lee  (q.v.).  Consult  :^rtley.  Life 
of  Major  General  Henry  Lee  (New  York,  1850), 
and  Jones,  Reminiscmcea  of  the  Last  Daya  and 
Burial  of  Oeneral  Henry  Lee  (Albany,  1870). 

LEE,  Jaues  Pbince  (1804-69).  An  Bn^^isfa 
bishop,  born  in  London.  He  studied  at  St. 
Paul's  School  and  graduated  M.A.  from  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1831.  He  was  a  master 
at  Rugby  School  under  Dr.  Arnold  from  1830 
to  1838,  when  he  became  head  master  of  King 
Edward's  School  at  gBirmingham.  Ordained  in 
1830,  he  was  elected  lionorary  canon  of  Worces- 
ter in  1847  and  in  the  followiiur  year  was 
nominated  by  Lord  John  Russell  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  newly  created  see  of  Manchester. 
A  great  exponent  of  church  extension,  he  con- 
secrated 130  churches  from  1848  to  1869.  He 
was  one  of  the  promotes  of  the  Manchester 
Free  Library. 

LEE,  Jennette  (Babbour  Perbt)  (1860- 
).  An  American  novelist  and  collie  pro- 
fessor, bom  in  Bristol,  Conn.  From  1800  to 
1896  she  was  connected  with  the  English  depart- 
ment of  Vassar  and  of  the  College  for  Women 
of  Western  Reserve  University.  In  the  year 
last  named  she  married  Gerald  Stanley  Lee 
(q.v.)  and  five  years  later  became  professor  of 
English  language  and  literature  at  Smith  Col- 
lege. Of  her  fiction  the  best  example  is  per- 
haps Uncle  WiUxam  (1906),  in  the  hero  of  which 
the  reader  is  pleased  to  meet  a  quaint  and  most 
amiable  bit  of  simple  and  kindly,  yet  shrewd, 
seaside  rusticity.  In  1907  appeared  a  work  of  a 
different  stripe — The  Thsen  Secret.  Besides 
Uncle  William  her  novels  include:  Kate 
Weatherill  (1900);  A  Pillar  of  Salt  (1901); 
The  Son  of  A  Fiddler  (1902) ;  Simeon  Tetlow'a 
Shadow  (1009);  Happy  Island  (1910);  Mr. 
Achilles  (1912);  Betty  Harris  (1912);  The 
Taste  of  Apples  (1913);  The  Women  «i  the 
Alcove  (1914). 

LEE,  Jbbbe  (1758-1816).  An  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  and  pioneer,  horn 
in  Prince  George's  Co.,  Va.  A  preacher  after 
1783,  in  1789  he  visited  New  England  and  estab- 
lished Methodism  from  the  Connecticut  Kiver 
to  the  farthest  settlement  in  Maine.  He  fornn-d 
the  first  Methodist  class  in  New  England,  at 
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Stratfield,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1787,  and  the  first 
in  Boston,  July  13,  1792,  and  for  his  pioneer 
work  in  New  England  was  often  called  the 
Apostle  of  Methodism.  He  was  a  friend  and 
assistant  of  Francis  Asbury.  He  lacked  only 
one  vote  of  being  elected  Bishop  by  the  General 
ConfereDce  of  1800.  Lee  was  three  times  chosen 
chaplain  of  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  once  of  the  Senate.  He  wrote  A  Short 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lee  (1805)  and  a  Biaiory  of  Methodism  in 
America  (1807),  vbich  has  value  for  the  early 
period.  Consult:  Minton  Thrift,  Memoir  of  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Lee,  with  Extracts  from  his  Journals 
(New  York,  1823) ;  L.  M.  Lee,  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesse  Lee  (Richmond,  Va.,  1848) ;  W.  H.  Mere- 
dith, Jesse  Lee,  a  Methodist  Apostle  (New  York, 
1909). 

LEE,  John  Cotle  (1812-77).  A  Mormon 
official,  bom  at  Kaskaskia,  111.  In  1837  he  came 
Under  Mormon  influence  and  moved  to  Daviess 
Co.,  Mo.,  where  he  joined  the  Church.  Afterward 
he  returned  to  niinois  on  mission  work,  and 
when  Nauvoo  became  the  centre  of  the  activity 
of  the  sect,  he  acted  as  personal  guard  to 
Joseph  Smith  and  afterward  to  Brigham  Young. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  go  to  Salt  Lake,  and 
built  the  town  of  Parowan,  besides  locating 
numerous  other  Bcttlements.  At  various  times 
he  was  captain  of  the  militia,  president  of  Har- 
mony, probate  judge  of  Iron  County,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  incited  the  massacre  of  the 
Arkansas    emigrants    at    Mountain  Meadows 

(q.v.)  in  1857.  On  his  first  trial  before  the 
United  States  Court  in  1875  the  jury  disagreed, 
but  on  the  second  trial  in  1879  he  was  found 
guilty.  He  waa  shot  on  tfce  scene  of  the  out- 
rage, March  23,  1877.  After  his  second  trial 
be  declared  that  he  had  acted  under  instructions 
from  Brigham  Young  and  other  high  Mormon 
officials.  Consult  The  Mormon  Menace;  being 
the  Confession  of  John  Doyle  Lec,  Danite,  an 
Official  Assertion  of  the  Mormon  Church  under 
the  Late  Brigham  Young,  with  an  introduction 
by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  (New  York,  1905). 

LEE,  LUTHEB  (1800-89).  An  American 
clergyman,  born  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  He  entered 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  minUtir  in  1827;  es- 
poused the  antislavery  cause  (1838),  incurring 
thereby  the  active  opposition  of  the  leaders  of 
the  denomination;  withdrew  from  the  Mctho< 
dtst  church  in  1843  on  account  of  its  attitude 
upon  the  slavery  question;  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connec- 
tion." He  was  president  of  the  first  Wesleyan 
Methodist  General  Conference  in  1844;  edited 
the  True  Wesleyan,  the  organ  of  the  new  denom- 
ination; became  president  of  Michigan  Union 
College  at  Leoni,  Mich.,  in  1856;  and  in  1804 
was  made  professor  in  Adrian  College,  Michi- 
gan. In  1867  he  returned  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  Among  his  writings  are : 
Vniversalism  Examined  and  Refuted  (1836); 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  (1849)  ;  Slavery  in  the 
Light  of  the  Bible  (1855) ;  Elements  of  Theology 

(1866  ;  4th  ed.,  1865);  Wesleyan  Manual:  A 
Defence  of  the  Organization  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Connection  (1862);  Vafwrol  The- 
ology    (1866) .     Consult   his  Autohiograp^ 

(New  York,  1882). 

LEE,  Nathaniel  (c. 1663-02).  An  EngUsh 
dramatic  poet.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1668  and  was  then  for  a  time  an 
actor,  but  soon  retired  and  devoted  himself  to 


the  writing  of  tragedies.  He  first  attracted  at* 
tention,  in  1677,  by  his  Rival  Queens,  in  which 
occurred  the  weU-lcnown  lines,  "When  Greek* 
join'd  Greeks  then  was  the  tug  of  war."  The 
work  won  high  praise  from  Dryden,  who  was 
later  associated  with  Lee  in  writing  The  Duke 
of  Ouise  (1682).  In  1684  Lee  became  insane, 
and  for  four  years  he  was  confined  in  an  asylum. 
Upon  his  release  he  again  devoted  himself  to 
literary  work.  Amon^  the  most  popular  of 
Lee's  plays,  most  of  which  treated  subjects  from 
classical  history,  are  Mithridates  (1678),  Theo- 
dosius  ( 1680) ,  and  Lucius  Junius  Brutus 
(1681).  Intemperance,  which  had  driven  him 
temporarily  mad  in  1684,  killc<i  him  in  1692. 

LEE,  RlCHABn  Heney  (1732-94).  A  patriot 
of  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  born  at 
Stratford,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va..  Jan.  20,  1732, 
the  son  of  Thomas  Lee,  who  was  president  of  the 
Virginia  Council  and  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Company.  After  receiving  some  preliminary 
education  at  home  the  son  was  placed  in  school 
at  Wakefield,  England,  where  he  remained  until 
1752,  when  he  returned  to  Virginia  and  made 
his  home  with  his  elder  brother.  Taking  an 
active  interest  in  public  affairs,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  early  became  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  his 
native  county  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Burgesses  of  Virginia  at  a  time  when  his  brother 
Thomas  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. In  this  body  he  served  from  1758  to  1775, 
taking  a  conspicuous  stand  in  opposition  to 
slavery.  In  1766,  when  the  I-^islature  was 
taking  action  with  reference  to  the  Declaratory 
Act  of  Parliament,  he  drafted  the  address  to  the 
King  and  also  the  memorial  to  the  Houne  of 
Ijords.  In  1773  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature a  member  of  the  Virginia  Committee  of 
Correspondence  and  in  the  following  year  was 
sent  to  the  First  Continental  CongreBS.  As  a 
member  of  that  body,  he  drafted  a  number  of 
important  public  papers,  including  the  petition 
to  the  King,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  he  prepared  the  address  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  He  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  more  difficult  work  of  that 
body,  being  recognized  throughout  as  one  of  the 
really  infiuential  leaders  of  the  -  revolutionary 
movement,  and  finally  becoming  ftunous  by  bis 
motion  of  June  7,  1776  (adopted  Juljr  2),  that 
"these  united  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  8tates;  that  th^ 
are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  With  the  de- 
cline of  the  prestige  and  power  of  CMU^rese,  Lee, 
as  did  other  of  the  leading  politicaf  workers, 
devoted  nwre  of  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  his 
own  State,  serving  in  its  Legislature  in  1777 
and  from  1780  until  1784.  He  returned  to  Con- 
gress in  the  fall  of  1784  and  was  then  elected 
President  of  that  body.  In  1786  he  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  in  1787  he 
was  a  member  both  of  that  body  and  of  the 
national  Congress.  To  the  new  Federal  Consti- 
tution he  was  opposed,  and  after  its  adoption  he 
was  elected,  m  the  Anti-Federalists,  to  the 
Senate,  where  he  served  until  the  condition  of 
his  health  caused  his  resignation  in  1798.  At 
that  time,  however,  he  had  become  a  supports 
of  Washington  and  of  the  new  Constitution; 
but  his  resignation  from  the  Senate  was  followed 
by  his  retirement  from  public  life,  and  he  died 
two  years  thereafter  (June  19,^Z04)  at  bU 
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home,  Chantilly,  in  Us  native  county  of  Wegt- 
morelaad.  Lee  possesaed  great  powers  as  an 
orator.  His  grandson,  R.  H.  Lee,  published  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  (2 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  1825).  His  Letter*,  Tola, 
i,  ii  (New  York,  1910.  1914),  have  been  edited 
by  J.  C.  Ballagh. 

LEE,  BuBCBT  (1804-68).  A  Scottish  clergy- 
man. He  was  bom  at  Tweedmouth,  England, 
Nov.  11,  1804,  educated  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Scottish 
church  in  1832,  settled  at  Arbroath  in  1833, 
and  at  Campaie  in  1836.  When  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  divided  by  the  seeeasitm,  he  re- 
mained with  the  Etstablished  church,  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Old  Grey  Prtars'  Church 
in  Edinburgh,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
controversies  that  ensued.  In  1846  he  was  ap- 
pointed r^uft  professor  of  biblical  criticism  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  in  1854  pub- 
lished the  great  work  of  his  life,  The  Holy  Bible, 
Kith  about  60,000  Marginal  References  and 
Varioug  Readings,  revised  and  improved.  He 
waa  much  interested  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
Church  service.  In  18S9  he  was  charged  with 
introducing  in  public  worship  liturgical  forms 
and-  postures  unknown  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land; the  fact  being  that  he  had  published  a 
volume  of  Prayers  for  Publia  Worship  (1857) 
and  u&ed  the  same  in  his  own  church.  He  de- 
fended himself  with  such  power  and  eloquence 
that  his  aocuaers  were  defeated.  In  1864  he 
published  The  Reform  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
«n  Worship,  Qovemment,  and  Doctrine.  He  died 
at  Torquay,  England,  March  14,  186S.  Consult 
his  Life  by  Story  (Edinbur^,  1870). 

LEE,  Robert  Edwabd  (1807-70).  A  distin- 
guished American  soldier,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
He  was  born  at  Stratford,  Westmoreland  Co., 
Va.,  Jan.  19,  1807.  His  father  was  "Light 
Horse  Harry"  Lee,  a  distinguished  cavalry 
leader  in  the  Kevolutionary  War;  his  mother, 
Anne  Hall  Carter.  In  1811  his  father  removed 
to  Alexandria,  in  Fairfax  County.  Very  early 
in  life  he  resolved  on  a  military  career,  studied 
to  that  end  at  Alexandria  Academy  and  under 
a  Mr.  Hallowell,  entered  West  Point  in  1825,  on 
an  appointment  secured  for  him  by  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  by  his  diligence  and  ability  grad- 
uated in  1829  second  in  his  class.  From  this 
time  until  1834  he  was  in  the  Engineer  Corps 
with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  In  1831  he 
married  Mary  Pariie  Cnatis,  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Martha  Washington.  In  1834  he 
became  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
army  in  Washington;  three  years  later  he  super- 
intended the  construction  of  works  to  protect 
St.  Louis  from  the  erosion  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  1842  he  took  charge  of  the  defenses  in 
New  York  harbor,  where  he  remained  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War,  in  1846.  In  1838 
be  had  been  made  a  captain. 

In  the  Mexican  War  he  was  first  witii  Oeneral 
Wool,  for  whom  he  did  excellent  scouting. 
Transferred  at  the  personal  request  of  Oeneral 
Scott  to  the  army  before  Vera  Crux,  he  arranged 
the  batteries  so  that  ttte  town  was  reduced  in  a 
week.  After  each  of  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
Churubusoo,  and  Chapultepeo,  he  received  pro- 
motion, earned  by  remarkable  feats  of  physical 
and  moriU  courage,  and  for  his  services  in  the 
but  waa  brevettM  coloneL  He  was  raigi^ed  in 
engineering  work  in  the  oity  of  Mexioo,  and  at 
tbfi  ckwe  of  the  war  Qoieral  Scott  (vtmoiUMed 


him  "the  greatest  living  soldier  in  America.* 
For  the  next  three  years  he  was  engaged  in 
strengthening  the  defenses  of  Baltimore  from 
an  attack  by  sea.  In  1852  Lee  became  superin- 
tendent at  West  Point  and  in  his  three  years  of 
service  there  improved  the  diBCipline  greatly  and 
Icaigthened  the  course  of  study  to  five  years.  On 
the  formation  of  a  new  cavalry  regiment  in 
1856,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  and 
saw  service  in  western  Texas  against  the  In- 
dians. In  July  the  conunand  of  the  regiment 
devolved  on  him,  but  three  months  later  he  waa 
called  home  by  the  death  of  his  fatber-in-law, 
Mr,  OuBtis.  Returning  to  his  command,  he  con- 
tinued with  it  until  the  fall  of  1859,  when  he 
obtained  leave  to  visit  his  family.  During  this 
visit  he  commanded  the  troops  whtch  suppresaed 
the  John  Brown  raid.  He  was  then  called  to 
Richmond  to  advise  the  Legislature  with  regard 
to  defense,  should  an  invasion  again  otH'ur.  Re- 
turning to  Texas,  he  was  in  charge  of  his  former 
department,  until,  on  the  secession  of  that  State 
in  1861,  he  was  recalled  to  Washin^n. 

Lee  waa  earnestly  opposed  to  disunion,  had 
giv&t  his  own  slaves  their  freedom,  and  regarded 
the  institution  of  slavery  as  "a  moral  and  a 
political  evil  in  any  country,"  but  his  future 
actions  were  clearly  foreshadowed  in  a  letter 
to  his  son:  "Still,  a  union  that  can  only  be 
maintained  by  sworda  and  bayonets,  and  in 
which  strife  and  civil  war  are  to  take  the  place 
of  brotherly  love  and  kindness,  has  no  charm 
for  me.  I  shall  mourn  for  my  country  and  for 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  mankind.  If  the 
Union  is  dissolved  and  the  government  dis- 
rupted, I  shall  return  to  my  native  State  and 
share  the  miseries  of  my  people  and,  save  in  de- 
fense, will  draw  my  sword  on  none."  While 
deploring  the  actions  of  his  people,  he  believed 
that  they  had  been  wronged,  and  hie  sympathy 
drew  him  to  them.  In  the  last  analysis,  too,  he 
was  a  States-rights  man;  for  he  "would  defend 
any  State  if  her  rights  were  invaded."  He 
reached  home  on  March  I,  1861,  and  on  April 
18  Frank  P.  Blair,  on  behalf  of  President  Lin- 
coln, visited  him  and  offered  him  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Lee  wrote 
later,  "I  declined  the  offer  he  made  me  to  take 
command  of  the  army  that  was  to  be  brought 
into  the  field,  stating,  as  candidly  and  courte- 
ously as  I  could,  that,  though  opposed  to  seces- 
sion and  deprecating  war,  I  could  take  no  part 
in  an  invasion* of  the  Southern  States."  On 
April  10  President  Lincoln  declared  a  blockade 
of  the  Southern  ports;  troops  began  to  poiir 
into  Washington;  the  invasion  of  hia  State  had, 
in  J^e'a  opinion,  begun,  and  on  April  20  he  re- 
signed, three  days  later  taking  i-ommand  in 
Richmond  of  the  military  forces  of  Virginia  with 
the  rank  of  major  general.  On  May  25  he  be- 
came a  brigadier  in  the  service  of'  the  South, 
no  higher  rank  having  then  been  created  by  the 
Confederate  government. 

Lee  found  Vir|rinia  totally  unprepared  for  the 
conflict,  but  acting  aa  the  commander  in  chief 
o4  the  State  troops  and  working  steadily  with 
General  Gorgas,  the  chief  of  ordnance,  he  bad 
by  the  end  of  May  30,000  men  equipped  and  in 
the  field  and  many  regiments  well  advanced  in 
organization.  On  June  8  President  Davis  took 
charge  of  all  military  movements,  and  General 
Lee,  though  anxious  to  take  the  field,  remained 
at  bis  side  as  an  adviser. 

His  first  operations  in  the  field  were  in  West 
Virginia  during  the  summer  and  autimm  of 
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1S6I  and  were  on  the  whole  unsuccessful.  The 
disadvantages  he  had  to  contend  with  were 
great,  his  subordinates  were  at  lonKrheadfl. 
and  the  enemy  under  General  HeCl3lan  was 
strong  and  alert.  Asaigned  to  the  Department 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task  of  creating  coast 
defenses  and  interior  works  to  protect  the  coun- 
try on  which  the  Confederacy  was  absolutely 
dependent  for  supplies.  His  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion was  masterly,  and  his  personal  pres^ce 
did  much  to  stimulate  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  defense  was  made  eflScient.  In  March,  1868, 
he  was  recalled  to  Richmond  to  direct  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Confederacy,  under  the 
supervision  of  President  Davis,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  serenity  of  Lee's  character  that  this 
somewhat  trying  situation  produced  so  little 
friction.  Men  and  supplies  had  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  McCIellan's  aidvance  up  the  Peninsula, 
where  some  victory  was  expected  from  the  vio- 
tors  of  tile  first  Bull  Run  to  compensate  for  the 
disasters  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  of 
Roanoke  Island.  Lee  kept  in  full  communica- 
tion with  Jackson's  movements  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia,  giving  him  free  hand.  When  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  command  in  the 
Peninsula  against  McClellan,  wished  to  draw 
strongly  on  the  defensive  forces  of  the  interior 
and  to  risk  all  on  one  battie,  Lee,  believing  tiiat 
a  smaller  army  could  be  sneces^nl,  opposed  hiin 
and  was  supported  in  this  opinion  by  President 
Davis.  Johnston  steadily  retreated  before 
McClellan  until  Jackson's  famous  dash  prevented 
McDowell,  with  his  force  of  about  40,000,  from 
joining  the  main  Federal  army;  then  he  turned 
and  fought  the  indecisive  battle  of  Seven  Pines 
(Ma^  31-June  1).  Lee  took  no  part  in  this 
fighting,  bat  on  June  1  he  took  command,  for 
Johnston  had  been  wounded,  and  the  next  in 
rank,  Gen.  6.  W.  Smith,  was  in  bad  health. 
Setting  about  vigorously  to  secure  reSnforce- 
ments  and  sending  Stuart  on  his  brilliant  circuit 
of  the  Federal  army,  the  new  commander  resisted 
the  general  desire  for  him  to  f^l  hack  on  Rich- 
mond and  took  the  offensive.  Some  tremendous 
fighting  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  forced 
McCleUan  to  retreat  towards  his  gunboats  on 
the  James.  The  fierce  fight  of  Malvern  Hill, 
where  the  Confederates  were  unable  to  diBlo<^ 
the  Federals,  allowed  MeC^ellan  to  reach  his 
place  of  safety.  The  Federals  had  been  driven 
back  but  not  routed  in  these  terrible  seven  days' 
battles  around  Richmond,  June  25-July  1,  and 
Lee  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done.  It 
is  possible  that  if  he  had  had  the  right  support 
from  his  subordinates  he  would  have  carried  out 
bis  original  plan  of  destroying  the  opposing 
army.  General  Pope  soon  after  this  took  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  armies  in  Virginia  west  of 
Washington,  while  General  McClellan  retained 
position  on  the  James  River.  Lee,  assuming 
that  Richmond  was  no  longer  in  serious  danger 
from  McCIellan's  forces,  planned  to  throw  his 
whole  available  strength  against  Pope.  A  aeries 
of  rapid  and  imexpected  blows  fell  upon  the 
outer  armies  under  Pope's  command,  his  store 
of  provisions  was  captured,  and  on  August  29 
and  30,  1862,  Pope's  main  army  was  signally 
defeated  by  Jackson  and  I^ee  on  the  same  field 
that  had  witnessed  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
Lee  then  projected  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  as 
well  for  political  as  for  military  reasona.  On 
September  7  his  entire  army  was  near  Frederick 
City.   The  invasion  was  a  tentative  one  and  was 


attended  with  many  disheartening  cireum. 
stances.  Thousands  of  stragglers  left  tiie  ranks 
between  Manassas  and  the  ^tomac,  the  greater 
part  weakened  want  of  rest,  food,  and  shoes, 
and  worn  out  by  continued  marches  and  daily 
battles,  while  many  yielded  to  other  motives. 
General  McClellan  had  meanwhile  been  sent 
against  Lee.  On  Sept.  15,  1862,  Harper's  Ferry 
was  captured  by  the  Confederates  under  Jackson 
preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania. 
McClellan  followed  Lee's  movements,  keeping 
the  body  of  his  army  between  Lee  and  Washing- 
ton. By  good  fortune,  coming  into  posaesaion 
of  Lee's  order  of  march,  he  forced  the  latter  to 
turn.  The  battle  of  Antietam  (q.v.),  September 
16-17,  was  the  result,  the  advantage  being  with 
the  Federals.  With  a  greatly  superior  force 
McClellan  succeeded  in  compelling  Lee  to  aban- 
don his  plan  of  invading  Pennsylvania,  but  the 
latter's  superior  generalship  displayed  through- 
out the  wnole  engagonent  and  the  subsequent 
movements  preventM  the  former  frmn  obtaining 
any  further  advantages  as  Lee  retreated  south- 
ward. Lee  and  his  army  had  fought  with 
splendid  skill  and  bravery,  but  the  campaign  as 
a  political  move  was  a  failure.  The  Federal 
government  now  decided  to  renew  the  attempt 
on  Richmond,  this  time  via  Fredericksburg.  Un 
November  7  Burnside  received  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Both  armies  vrm 
rapidly  drawn  southward,  and  on  November  20 
Lee  was  gathering  his  entire  army  behind  the 
worics  of  Fredericksburg,  while  Bumside's  cov- 
ered the  hills  on  the  north  facing  them.  On 
December  13  a  determined  assault  was  directed 
by  Burnside  squarely  against  the  fortified  bills 
of  Fredericksburg.  It  was  repelled  with  terrible 
loss  to  the  Federal  army.  (Sec  Fbedkbicks- 
BUBO.)  After  this  battle  the  army  of  Goieral 
Lee  was  not  again  molested  until  the  campaign 
of  186S  (^lened.  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  had  been 
appointed  to  supersede  General  Burnside  and 
with  a  powerful  army,  about  double  that  of  Lee, 
now  declared  his  intention  of  forcing  the  Con- 
federate army  from  Fredericksburg.  At  the  end 
of  April  he  led  the  bulk  of  bis  army  across  the 
Rappahannock  and  took  up  a  position  near 
Cbancellorsville.  The  genius  of  Lee  was  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed (Ifoy  2-4),  reaoltlng  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  Ho(^r.  (See  Chancbllossviux, 
Battle  or.)  But  while  the  battle  of  Chancdlors- 
ville  had  been  brilliantly  won.  Lee  bad  lost  his 
greatest  support,  "Stonewall"  Jackson.  Aft«r 
some  indecisive  fighting  the  Federal  army  on 
the  ni^t  of  May  5  withdrew  across  the 
Rappahannock. 

Lee  now  organized  his  army  for  the  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  June  3  commenced  the 
advance  with  80,000  men.  The  entire  Confeder- 
ate army  was  transferred  to  North  Virginia, 
and  on  June  27  it  was  concentrated  near  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.  Gen.  George  G.  Meade  succeeded 
Hooker  in  the  command  of  the  Federal  army, 
which  was  now  concentrated  towards  Gettys- 
burg. General  Stuart,  on  whom  Lee  depended 
for  his  information  as  to  Federal  movonents, 
had  unskillfully  got  on  the  other  side  of  Meade 
and  could  render  no  service.  On  July  1  the 
battle  of  Oettysburg  bqpui  by  an  unexpected 
collision  between  the  Federal  cav^ry  and  the 
head  of  General  Hill's  column  moving  from 
Chsmbersburg  towards  Gettysburg.  It  resulted 
in  the  repulse  of  the  Federal  advance  and  its 
retirement  to  the  strong  poriUon  of  Cemetery 
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Eidge,  Booth  of  (SettrBburg.  On  July  2,  at  4 
P.H.,  after  a  tremendous  cannonade,  the  Con- 
federates delivered  an  impetuous  attack  on  the 
right  side  of  Meade's  position.  It  met  with  only 
partial  success.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d 
Lee  ordered  a  cannonade  which  lasted  for  two 
hours  and  under  cover  of  which  bis  attacking 
columns  of  15,000  men  formed.  .The  attack  was 
all  that  human  bravery  could  make  it;  but  the 
columns  melted  before  the  fire  that  waited  for 
them;  and  though  their  van  reached  and  covered 
the  key  of  the  struggle,  their  main  force  was 
annihiUted,  and  the  position  quickly  retaken. 
General  Lee's  equanimity  was  conspicuous  in 
this  defeat  in  the  manner  of  his  meeting  the 
disoivanized  remnant  of  that  returning  ocuamn, 
infusing  them  with  his  own  aerene  confldoioe 
and  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for 
the  fatal  charge.  Meade's  army  was  seemingly 
too  much  shattered  for  him  to  venture  the  offen- 
sive the  nest  day,  although  Lee  stood  ready  for 
him.  The  ConuKlerate  general,  now  short  of 
ammunition  and  fearing  for  his  communications, 
b^an  to  retreat.  (See  Getttsbdbo,  Ba,ttlb 
OF.)  Meade  followed  to  the  Potomac,  but  did 
not  attack,  and  Lee  got  his  army  across  with 
masterly  t/kUL  The  Inderal  commander  crossed 
into  Virginia  shortly  afterward,  but  no  events 
of  importance  took  place  in  that  State  during 
the  ranainder  of  the  year.  Lee,  feeling  that  a 
crisis  was  at  hand,  suggested  that  he  be  relieved 
by  a  younger  man ;  but  President  Davis  promptly 
answered  that  such  a  step  was  impossible.  The 
autumn  of  1863  saw  only  mantsuvring  on  the 
part  of  Lea  and  Meade;  but  the  latter  was 
forced  to  withdraw  just  when  he  was  intending 
to  attack,  and  Lee  went  into  winter  quarters 
behind  the  Rapidan. 

After  this  winter  of  1863-64,  in  which  the 
privations  that  the  Confederates  suffered  were 
well  compared  with  those  of  the  camp  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  final  campaign  opened  with  General 
Grant  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces.  He 
rec<^ized  that  the  way  to  defeat  Lee  was  to 
"hammer"  him  out.  Lee  had  only  about  60,000 
against  Grant's  120,000,  but  he  was  fighting  on 
the  defensive  in  a  very  difficult  country.  From 
May  6  to  June  12  there  was  terrible  and  almost 
continuous  fighting  in  the  "Wilderness"  (q.v.), 
and  alon^  the  line  of  Grant's  movement  to  the 
James  River,  Lee  using  his  veterans  with  con- 
simimate  skill,  and  Grant  bis  constantly  filled 
ranks  with  a  persistence  that  was  peculiarly  his 
own.  In  this  short  Ume  the  Federals  lost  60,000 
men  and  the  Confederates  14,000,  and  in  the 
si^  of  Petersburg  from  June,  1864,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  1865,  the  fighting  was  almost 
as  terrible,  save  for  the  fact  that  now  the  Fed- 
erals were  defended  by  their  works  and  the  Con- 
federates were  almost  without  food.  On  Feb.  6, 
1865,  Lee  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  On  April  2  his 
position  with  the  main  army  became  untenable, 
and  be  resolved  to  try  to  lead  the  30,000  men 
left  to  him  southward.  He  abandoned  Rich- 
mond and  Peterebui;^,  which  were  occupied  by 
the  Federals  on  April  3;  and  Lee,  pressing  on 
to  Amelia  Court  House,  found  that  by  some  mis- 
take his  provisions  had  been  sent  on  to  the 
capital,  and  that  he  could  neither  fight  nor  re- 
treat with  any  prospect  of  success.  On  April  9, 
1865,  he  surrendered  to  General  Grant  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House.  The  devotion  of  Lee's 
soldiers  to  their  leader  was  never  more  strUc- 
ingly  shown  than  at  the  surroider. 


Lee  remained  in  Richmond  until  June,  1865, 
when  he  retired  to  a  quiet  country  place.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  installed  as 
president  of  Washington  College  at  Lexington, 
va.,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University.  The 
five  years  of  his  service  were  marked  by  steady 
recuperation  from  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
war.  New  chairs  were  founded,  tiie  scheme  of 
study  was  enlarged,  and  from  the  moral  side  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  secure  finer  re- 
sults. In  1870  his  health  b^an  to  fail,  and  a 
visit  to  the  farther  South  was  tried  with  only 
temporary  results.  He  died  on  the  I2th  of 
October.  Lee  ranks  as  the  greatest  of  the  South- 
ern commanders,  his  humane  conduct  through- 
out the  war  and  the  niagnanimous  way  In  which 
he  stood  defeat  and  urged  the  Southern  people 
loyally  to  accept  the  result  having  contributed 
greatly  to  his  fame.  Lee's  homestead  at  Arling* 
ton,  Va.,  was  seized  by  Federal  forces  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  national  government  at  a  tax  sale 
in  January,  1864,  for  $26,800.  Later  in  the 
same  year  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  was 
established  here.  In  1868  George  W;  C.  Lee,  an 
heir  under  the  Custis  will,  brou^t  suit  con- 
testing the  l^ality  of  the  government's  title 
under  the  tax  sale,  with  the  result  that,  although 
the  suit  was  barred  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Con- 
gress in  March,  1883,  appropriated  $150,000 
with  which,  through  a  deed  from  the  heir,  to 
acquire  an  undisputed  title. 

Bibliography.  J.  W.  Jones,  Peraonal  Remi- 
niscences, Anecdotes,  and  Letters  of  Qen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  (New  York,  1874) :  A.  A.  Long,  Memoirs 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  (ib.,  1886);  Fitzbugh  Lee, 
Robert  E.  Lee  (ib.,  1894),  in  the  "Great  Com- 
manders Series";  H.  A.  White,  Robert  E.  Lee 
(ib.,  1897),  and  W.  P.  Trent,  Robert  E.  Lee 
(Boston,  1890)  ;  Recollections  and  Letters  of  R. 
E.  Lee,  by  his  son  (New  York,  1904)  ;  R.  A. 
Brock,  Qen.  Robert  E.  Lee  (Washington,  1904)  ; 
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ters of  Robert  Edward  Lee,  Soldier  and  Man 
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Arms  (New  York,  1907);  id.,  Outcome  of  the 
Civil  War  (ib.,  1907);  T.  N.  Page,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  Southerner  (ib.,  1908);  id.,  Robert  E. 
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LEE,  Sauuel  (1783-1852).  An  English 
Orientalist.  He  was  born  at  Longnor  in  Shrop- 
shire and  graduated  at  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1818.  In  1SI9  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  at  Cambridge;  he  was  r^ius 
professor  of  Hebrew  from  1831  to  1848  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  rector  of  Barley,  Hert- 
fordshire. Hia  edition  of  the  Syriac  Bible, 
Novum  Testamentum  Syriaee  (1816)  and  Veiua 
Testamentum  Syriaee  (1823),  his  Qrammar  of 
the  Hebrew  Language  (1830),  his  Book  of  Job, 
Translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew  (1837), 
his  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  English  Lexicon 
(1840),  and  several  other  works  won  for  him  a 
high  reputation. 

Sauuel  Pbilifs  ( 1612-07 ) .  An  Amer- 
ican naval  officer,  bom  in  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.  He 
entered  the  United  States  navy  as  a  midship- 
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man  in  1825.  In  1862,  as  ccnnmander  of  the 
Oneida,  he  participated  in  the  capture  of  New 
Orlcana  by  Farragut  and  in  other  operations  on 
the  Mississippi.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he 
was  commissioned  captain  and  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squad- 
ron. In  May,  1864,  he  was  in  command  of  the 
vessels  on  the  James  and  in  the  following  nun- 
mer  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
Mississippi  squadron.  He  was  commisBioned 
commodore  in  1866  and  rear  admiral  in  1870, 
when  he  waa  put  in  command  of  the  North 
Atlantic  fleet.    He  retired  in  1876. 

XEE,  Sib  Sidney  (1869-1926).  An  English 
scholar,  l)orn  in  London,  Dec.  6,  18S9.  He  was 
educated  at  the  City  of  London  School  and  at 
Zfolliol  Coll^,  Oxford.  In  1883  he  l>eeame 
ttsBistant  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  national 
Biography;  in  1890-91  he  was  joint  editor  and 
in  the  latter  year,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Les- 
lie Stephen  (q.v.),  he  was  appointed  editor  in 
chief.  Under  his  superriaion  appeared  the  last 
37  volumes,  together  with  a  Supplement  {3  vols., 
1901)  and  a  Second  Supplmnent  (3  vols.,  1912). 
To  this  gnat  work  he  contributed  some  800 
articles,  or  about  three  volumes.  He  lectured 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  1903  was  Lowell 
Institute  lecturer  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  in  1913 
was  appointed  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature  in  the  University  of  London. 
After  1903  he  was  chairman  of  the  executive  of 
the  Shakespeare's  Birthplace  Trust.  In  1911  he 
was  knighted.  He  is  most  favorably  known  for 
Stratford-on'Avon  from  the  Earliett  Timea  to 
the  Death  of  Shakegpeare  (1886;  new  ed.,  1906) ; 
a  particularly  important  Life  of  Bhakeapeare 
(1808;  atnrldged  for  students,  1900);  A  Life  of 
Queen  Victoria  (1902;  new  ed.,  1904) ;  Facsimile 
Reprint  of  Bhaketpeare'a  Firat  Folio  (1002); 
Shakespeare  First  Folio  Facaimile,  vnth  Intro- 
duction  and  Cenaita  of  Extant  Copies  ( 1902 )  ; 
Elizabethan  Sormeta  (1904)  ;  Oreat  Englishmen 
of  the  Siarteenth  Century  (1904)  ;  Shakeapeare'a 
Poems  and  Pericles  { 1905 ) ;  Shakespeare  and 
the  Modem  Stage  (1906) ;  The  Freneh  Renaia- 
sance  in  England  (1910).  He  also  edited  Lord 
Bemer's  translation  of  Huon  of  Bordeaux 
(1883-85)  and  the  Autobiography  of  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherburj,  with  a  continuation  of  his 
life  (1886;  new  ed.,  1906).  The  memoir  of  Ed- 
ward VII,  which  wag  not  highly  eulogistic,  and 
which  appeared  in  1912  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  was  the  storm  centre  of  a 
heated  controversy. 

LEE,  SwniA  (1750-1824).  An  En^Ish  nov- 
el iHt  and  drEUnatiat,  born  in  London.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  John  liCe,  the  actor,  who  was 
well  known  as  a  theatrical  manager  and  a  player 
of  Shakespearean  rOles.  Her  first  success,  a 
five-act  comedy,  entitled  The  Chapter  of  Acci- 
dents, was  played  and  published  in  1780.  The 
profits  of  the  venture  enabled  her  to  establish  a 
girls'  school  in  Bath,  which  was  speedily  suc- 
cessful through  her  abilities  as  a  teacher  and 
the  charm  of  ner  companiondiip,  and  which  she 
continued  to  conduct  until  1803.  In  1785  she 
published  The  Recess,  or  a  Tale  of  Other  Times, 
which  is  among  the  ^rst  specimens  of  historical 
fiction  in  English,  and  in  1796  her  tragedy 
Almeyda,  Queen  of  Orenada,  was  played  with 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  Charles  Kemble  in  the  cast, 
but  proved  a  failure.  Her  best-known  work 
was  done  in  collaboration  with  her  sister  Har- 
riet Lee  (q.v.),  to  whose  Canterbury  Tales  she 
ccmtrlhuted  two  stories  entitled   The  Toimg 


Lady's  Tale  and  The  Clerffyman's  Tale.  Her 
other  works  include:  The  Hermit's  Tale  (1787) ; 
The  Life  of  a  Lover  (1S04) ;  The  As&igmati<m 

(1807). 

ItBB,  Stephbn  Dnx  (1833-1908).  An  Amer- 
ican Confederate  soldier.  He  was  bom  at 
Charleston,  8.  C,  and  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1854.  He  then 
served  in  the  Fourth  Artillery,  but  resigned  in 
1861,  and  becatne  a  captain  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  eiege  of 
Vicksburg,  was  made  a  prisoner,  waa  exchanged, 
and  then  was  promoted  to  major  general.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general.  Afterward  he  was  a 
planter  in  Mississippi  and  a  State  Senator  in 
1870;  was  president  of  the  Missisripp!  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Coll^  in  1880-1)9;  and 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Vicksburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park  after  1899  and  as  president 
of  the  United  CmfedCTate  Veteran  Association 
after  1904. 

LEE,  Thohas  Gedbqe  ( 1860-  ) .  An 
American  anatomist,  bom  at  Jacksonville,  N. 
Y.  He  graduated  B.S.  and  M.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1880  and  studied 
also  at  WUrzburg  (1887),  Harvard  (1892),  and 
Munich  (1892).  At  Yale  he  lectured  on  his- 
tology and  Mnbryology  (1880-91);  at  Radcliffe 
Collie,  Harvard,  was  assistant  in  histology 
(1891-92)  ;  and  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
was  professor  of  histoI<^  and  emhryologv  and 
director  of  the  laboratory  (1892-1009)7  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  directin*  of  tlie  Inetitnt« 
of  Anatomy  (1909-13),  and  thereafter  professor 
of  comparative  anatomy.  He  became  associate 
editor  of  the  Anatomical  Record  and  is  author 
of  monographs  on  the  embryology  of  vertebrates. 

LEE,  Vebnon.  The  nom  de  plume  of  the 
English  writer  Violet  Paget. 

LEE,  WnxiAM  (T-C.1610).  An  English  stock- 
ing weaver,  born  probably  in  Calverton,  Notting- 
hamshire. He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took 
orders,  and  afterward  had  a  li\-ing  at  Calverton. 
In  this  town  he  invoited  his  stocking  frame  and 
started  a  small  manufactory.  There  was  some 
interest  taken  in  the  invention  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I,  but  they  were  too  conservative 
to  consider  it  seriously,  and  Lee,  having  re- 
ceived much  encouragement  from  Henry  IV, 
went  to  France  and  set  np  his  frames  at  Rouen. 
Here  he  worked  with  great  success.  After  his 
death,  which  occurred  soon  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Henry  IV,  Lee's  workmen  returned  to 
England  and  brought  the  valuable  invention 
back  with  them. 

LBE,  William  (1737-95).  One  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Euroi)e  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution;  the  fifth  son  of 
Tliomas  Lee  and  the  brother  of  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  and  Arthur  Lee.  He 
waa  born  at  Stratford,  Va.,  but  some  time  before 
the  Revolutionary  War  took  up  hia  residence  as 
a  merchant  in  London,  where  he  acted  as  the 
agent  of  the  Colony  of  Vi»inia  for  a  time  and 
in  1773  was  elected  sheriff  of  Middlesex.  He 
was  an  ardent  partisan  of  Wilkes  and  in  1775 
waa  elected  on  the  Wilkes  ticket  alderman  of 
London,  which  position  he  held  nominally  until 
January,  1780.  In  June,  1777.  he  "joined 
Thomas  Morris  in  superintending  the  mercantile 
afl'airs  of  the  United  States  at  Nantes  and  for 
a  time  had  virtually  entire  charge  ot  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States  in  France. 
On  May  9,  1778,  he  was  appointed  Congress 
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a  GDimnissioncT  to  the  courts  of  Vienna- and  Ber- 
lin, but  remained  in  Paris  for  nearly  a  year 
after  receiving  liis  cMjmmisaion,  and  subsequently 
lived  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  but  acoomplished 
nothing.  In  September,  1778,  be  drew  up,  with 
Jan  Neufville,  an  Amsterdam  merchant,  a  oom- 
merctal  treaty  which  was  indorsed  by  the  burgo- 
master of  Amsterdam,  and  which  later  served 
as  a  pretext  for  England's  declaration  of  war 
against  Holland  in  1780.  In  June,  1779,  Lee 
was  recalled  from  his  mUsions,  both  of  which 
had  been  unsuccessful.  He  died  at  Green 
Spring,  Va.,  having  returned  to  his  native  State 
about  1784.  Lee's  diplomatic  correspundeuce, 
together  with  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  may 
be  found  in  Wharton  (ed.).  The  Revolutionary 
Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United  States 
( VVaahinston,  1889).  The  Letters  of  WiHvam 
Lee  (Brooklyn,  1891)  have  been  edited  by  W.  C. 
Ford. 

LEE,  WiuiAu  Little  0821-67).  An  Amer- 
ican lawyer.  He  was  born  at  Sandy  Hill,  X.  Y., 
studied  at  Norwich  University,  Vt.,  and,  after 
being  superintendent  of  a  military  academy  at 
I'ort^outh,  Va.,  also  at  the  Harvard  Law 
Scliool.  His  practice  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  in- 
terrupted by  threateoiog  consumption,  and  in 
lK4ti  he  started  for  Or^n  by  sea,  but  was  de- 
layed at  Honolulu;  undertook  several  suits  for 
the  government  and  was  made  Hawaiian  Chief 
Justice  and  Chancellor.  He  drew  up  a  new 
constitution  and  civil  and  criminal  codes,  and 
was  appointed  president  of  the  commission 
which  was  to  have  charge  of  the  land  given  up 
to  the  common  people  by  the  King  and  chiefs — 
a  measure  proposed  by  him.  In  1855  he  went 
to  the  Vnited  States  and  negotiated  a  reciprocity 
treaty  between  that  country  and  Hawaii. 

LEECH  (AS.  IcBce,  leech,  physician,  Goth. 
lekeis,  OHG.  l&hhi,  Idehi,  physician,  from  AS. 
Ute,  medicine,  ^ft).  An  annelid  of  the  order 
or  class  Hirudinea,  divided  into  a  number  of 
groups,  Hirudinidie,  etc.,  some  of  which  contain 
many  species.  They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of 
fresh  waters,  although  some  live  in  ^ass,  etc., 
in  moist  places,  and  some  are  marine.  They 
are  most  common  in  warm  climates.  The  body 
is  soft  and  composed  of  segments  (e.g.,  PotUo- 
Mella)  like  that  of  the  earthworm,  but  not  fur- 
nished With  bristles,  except  in  one  genus,  to  aid 
in  progression  as  in  the  earthworm;  instead  of 
which  a  sucking  disk  at  each  extremity  enables 
the  leech  to  avail  itself  of  its  power  of  elongating 
and  shortening  its  body,  by  means  of  which  it 
moves  with  considerable  rapidity.  The  external 
rings  (annuli)  which  show  in  the  body  wall  do 
not  correspond  to  the  inner  segments,  but  are 
much  more  numerous.  While  there  are  usually 
ZZ  s^ments,  the  number  of  rings  may  be  more 
than  200.  There  are,  at  the  middle  of  the  body, 
S,  5,  6,  or  12  rings  to  each  segment.  The  mouth 
is  in  the  anterior  sucking  disk.  The  mouth  of 
many  of  the  species  is  admirably  adapted  not 
only  for  killing  and  eating  the  minute  aquatic 
animals  which  constitute  their  ordinary  food, 
but  for  making  little  wounds  in  the  higher  ani- 
msde,  through  which  blood  may  be  .sucked.  The 
mouth  of  the  medicinal  leech  has  three  small, 
white,  hard  pharjwnal  teeth,  minutely  serrated 
along  the  edges,  and  curved  so  as  to  form  little 
semicircular  saws,  provided  with  muscles  power- 
ful enough  to  work  them  with  great  effect  and  to 
produce  a  triradiate  wound,  i.e.,  three  short, 
deep  gashes,  radiating  from  a  common  centre, 
whence  some  of  the  rather  fanciful  names,  sueh 


as  dnwm  leech.  Hie  stomach  is  very  large  and 
is  divided  into  compartments,  some  of  which 
have  large  lateral  cceca;  and  a  leech  which  has 
once  gorged  itself  with  blood  retains  a  store  for 
a  very  long  time,  little  changed,  in  these  re- 
ceptacles, while  the  digestive  procesB  goes  slowly 
on.  The  circulatory  system  consists  of  four 
great  pulsating  trunks — one  dorsal,  one  ventral, 
and  two  lateral — with  their  branches;  there  is 
no  heart.  The  blood  system  is  in  such  close  and 
intimate  relation  with  the  body  cavity  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  limits  of 
each.  The  aSration  of  the  blood  takes  place  in 
the  skin,  or  rarely  by  special  outgrowths  of  the 
body  walls,  which  function  as  gills.  Leeches  are 
oviparous,  and  each  individual  is  hermaphro- 
ditic, while  in  certain  allied  forms  { Hiatriobdella, 
etc.)  the  sexes  are  distinct.  I'he  eggs  are  laid 
in  sacs,  or,  as  in  Clepsine,  the  fish  leech,  are 
covered  with  a  transparent  fluid  substance  which 
hardens  and  envelops  the  ^gs.  Development 
is  usually  direct,  and  there  is  no  metamorpho- 
sie,  the  young  being  like  the  adult.  When  feed- 
ing, the  leeches  pair  and  one  impregnates  the 
other  by  passing  spermatophores  through  the 
penis  into  the  vagina.  Simultaneous  mutual 
fertilization  has  also  been  described.  They  have 
small' eyes  (in  the  medicinal  leech  10),  which 
appear  as  blaok  spots  on  the  dorssl  side  of  the 
s^ments  back  of  the  mouth.  These  eyes  are 
very  simple  and  seem  to  be  merely  modified 
sense  papillee,  of  which  there  are  many  arranged 
in  longitudinal  rows;  the  whole  length  of  the 
body.  Leeches  vary  much  in  size  and  color. 
Some  species  are  lees  than  half  an  inch  long, 
while  Maiyrobdella  valdriana  is  said  to  reach  a 
length  of  ZVi  feet.  Some  are  very  slender,  while 
others  are  broad  and  very  flat.  The  colors  are 
usually  dull  gray,  brown,  dark  green,  and  black. 

Leeches  frequently  change  their  skin ;  and  one 
cause  of  the  great  mortality  so  often  experienced 
among  leeches  kept  for  medicinal  use  is  the  want 
of  aquatic  plants  in  the  vessels  containing  them, 
among  which  to  rub  themselves  for  aid  in  this 
process,  and  for  getting  quit  of  the  slime  whicli 
their  skins  exude.  Leech  aquaria  in  which  aquatic 
plants  grow  are  therefore  much  more  favorable 
for  the  health  of  leeches  than  the  tanks  and 
vessels  formerly  in  use.  The  medicinal  leech 
(Bintdo  m€dio%mtlia)  is  a  European  species,  a 
rare  native  of  Great  Britain;  leeches,  however, 
are  generally  imported  from  Hamburg  and  from 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  ancients  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  leeches,  but  their  medicinal  use 
se^s  to  have  originated  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  horseleech  {Hwmopis  sanguisorba)  is  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain;  it  is  much  larger  than 
the  medicinal  species,  but  its  teeth  are  compara- 
tively blunt,  and  it  is  little  of  a  bloodsucker,  and 
useless  for  medicinal  purposes.  In  many  parts 
of  India,  as  in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  moist  grass  swarms  with  leeches,  some  <rt 
them  very  small,  but  very  troublesome  to  cattle 
and  men  who  have  occasion  to  walk  through  the 
grass.  The  moist  valleys  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
Chile,  and  other  tropical  countries  swarm  with 
land  leeches.  Many  species  of  leech  are  found 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  common  ones  be- 
longing to  the  genera  NepheKa  and  Olossiphonia 
(better  known  as  Olepsine).  Consult:  A.  E. 
Verrill,  Invertebrate  Animals  of  Vineyard  Sound 
(Washington,  1874)  ;  J.  P.  Moore,  "The  Leeches 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum,"  in  PrO' 
oeedin'gs  of  the  Vnited  States  National  Museum, 
vol.  xxi  (Washington.  1899);  W^^.  CasUe^ 
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"Some  Fresh-Water  Rhyachobdellids  and  tiieir 
Parasites,"  in  Muaevm  of  Comparative  ZoSlogy, 
Bulletin,  vol.  xxxvi  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1900), 
containing  a  bibliography;  F.  E.  Beddard, 
"Earthworms  and  Lewhes,"  in  Cambridge  Natu- 
ral History,  vol.  ii  (Cambridge,  Eng.,  1901); 
F.  E.  Beddard,  Earthteorma  and  their  Allws 
(New  York,  1912). 

IiBECH,  John  (1817-64).  An  English  otri- 
eaturist.  He  was  bom  in  Zxradon,  Aug.  29,  1817, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  where 
he  formed  his  lifelong  friendship  with  Thacke- 
ray. At  the  wish  of  his  father  he  studied 
medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  where  he  was 
most  distinguished  for  bis  anatomical  drawings, 
a  talent  which  he  turned  to  account  on  the  col- 
lapse of  his  father's  fortune.  In  art  he  was 
practically  self-taught.  His  first  work,  "Etch- 
ings and  Sketches  by  A.  Pen,  Esq."  (1835),  was 
a  series  of  street  characters,  drawn  on  stone. 
After  this  appeared  his  sketches  in  Bell's  Life 
in  London.  After  designing  for  various  maga- 
zines and  executing  several  series  of  plates  in 
collaboration  with  Percival  Leigh,  including  an 
important  lithographic  series  entitled  "The 
Children  of  the  Nobility,"  be  became  associated 
with  Punch  (1841).  His  satirical  and  political 
sketches  for  Punch,  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rests,  were  separately  published  under  the  title 
"Picturea  of  Life  and  Character"  (1854-69). 
Among  the  works  which  he  illustrated  were 
Dickens's  Chrietmas  Stories  (1843-48),  Gilbert 
A'Bedcett's  Comic  History  of  England  (1847- 
48),  and  its  companion  piece,  Comie  History  of 
Rome  (1852),  and  R.  C.  Surtee's  sporting  novels. 
In  1858  he  made  a  tour  through  Ireland,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  a  book,  Little  Tour  in 
Ireland,  written  by  his  traveling  companion.  Dr. 
Hole,  which  he  illustrated.  He  also  deirigned 
illustraticois  for  the  Illustrated  London  Ifewe, 
Punch's  Pocket  Book,  and  Once  a  Week.  He  died 
at  Kensington  (London),  Oct.  29,  1864. 

Leech  represents  the  transition  from  Cruik- 
shank  to  Du  Maurier,  when  humorous  art  was 
progressing  from  the  coarse  and  boisterous  satire 
of  earlier  times  to  the  more  refined  forms  of  the 
present  day.  The  work  of  Iieech  was  less  versa- 
tile and  dexterous  but  more  refined  than  that  of 
Cruikshank,  although  he  had  as  keen  an  eye  for 
the  ridiculous,  and  his  caricatures  were  truer  to 
life.  Consult  Chesnau,  "Un  hmnoriete  anglais," 
in  the  Oazette  des  Beaux-Arts  (1875);  Brown, 
John  Leech  (London,  1882);  W.  P.  Frith,  John 
Leech  and  his  Work  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1891) ;  Cata- 
logue of  an  Exhibition  of  Works  by  John  Leech, 
1817-1864,  BOd  at  the  Qrolier  Club  (New  York, 
1914) . 

XiEECH^TTBG.  A  borough  in  Armstrong 
Co.,  Pa.,  3S  miles  northeast  of  Pittsburgh,  on 
the  Penn^lvania  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsylvania, 
B  6).  There  are  extensive  steel  sheet  works, 
fotmdries,  cement  plants,  and  productive  coal 
mines.   Pop.,  1900,  2469;  1910,  3624. 

liEECHEX.    See  LiTcni. 

IiEECH^ING  ( AS.  l<Bce,  leech,  physician, 
Goth,  likeis,  OHG.  IShM,  lOchi,  physician,  from 
AS.  lHo,  medicine;  tiie  worm  is  so  called  from  its 
medidnal  use).  The  application  of  leeches  for 
the  purpose  of  abstracting  blood.  This  methoil 
of  bloodletting  is  emplc^ed  in  medicine  in  place 
of  cupping  or  venesection  in  the  case  of  local 
inflammation  or  acute  congestion.  Having  at- 
tached itself  to  the  int^ument  by  means  of 
teeth  and  suction  apparatus,  the  leech  secretes 
a  liquid  which  prevents  the  blood  fr^  coagu- 


lating; and  hence  the  perustent  bleeding  in 

some  cases  after  c  leech  is  removed.  A  leech  is 
most  easily  applied  by  inserting  it  tail  end  first 
in  a  amall,  narrow  bottle,  and  then  inverting 
the  bottle  against  the  skin  and  letting  the  leech 
slide  down.  If  it  refuses  to  bite,  a  few  drops  of 
aweetraed  milk  or  of  blood  put  on  the  skin  will 
overcome  its  reluctance  and  incite  it  to  attach 
itself.  The  leech  may  be  detached  by  sprinkling 
salt  on  it.  At  each  application  a  leech  ordinarily 
takes  about  one  dracnm  of  blood.  It  may  be 
made  to  disgorge  by  treating  it  with  salt  or  bv 
stripping  it  gently  from  tail  to  head.  Leecn 
bites  leave  deep  and  permanent  though  small 
scars.  Leeches  are  employed  in  cases  of  menin- 
gitis, in  conjunctivitis,  in  purulent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  external  ear,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
swollen  joints,  such  as  occur  after  a  traumatim. 
They  are  especially  useful  in  deep  inflammations 
of  the  eve  and  ear,  parts  not  easily  accessible  to 
the  knife.  The  troublesome  bleeding  which  fol- 
lows in  some  eases  is  treated  with  styptics  or 
with  pressure  of  a  gauze  compress  over  the 
wound.  Leeches  should  not  be  applied  where  the 
skin  is  delicate  or  loose,  e.g.,  auch  as  that  over 
the  eyelids  or  scrotum. 

The  use  of  leediea  is  not  cleanly  nor  aseptic, 
and  occa^onally  infecticm  follows.  Hence  many 
prefer  to  employ  the  "artificial  leech,"  whidi 
consists  of  a  tube  provided  with  a  piston  for  ex- 
hausting the  air  within  it.  A  scarificator  hav- 
ing first  been  used,  the  margin  of  the  end  of  the 
tube  is  anointed  and  placed  firmly  against  the 
skin,  and  the  air  exhausted.  Blood  passes  out 
into  the  tube.  An  excellent  form  of  artificial 
leech  is  that  devised  by  Dencfa,  of  New  York. 

ZiEEGH  TiAKE  A  lake  in  Cass  Co.,  north 
central  Minnesota  (Map:  Minnesota,  C  3).  It 
is  nearly  25  milea  long,  about  IS  miles  broad, 
has  an  area  of  184  square  miles,  and  lies  at  an 
elevation  of  1333  feet.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  built  a  dam  at  its  outlet,  which 
drains  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is  one  of  a  group 
of  four  considerable  lakes  (Pine,  Sandy,  and 
Pokq^ama  being  the  other  three)  which  form  an 
important  reservoir  syston  for  the  headwaters 
of  that  river.  The  surrounding  ommtry  is  wdl 
timbered  and  constitutes  the  Leech  Lake  Indian 
Reservation. 

LEEDS.  A  city  and  a  county  borough  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  22  miles 
west-southwest  of  York  and  186  miles  north- 
northwest  of  London  (Map:  England,  E  3).  It 
is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Aire  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  riding.  Leeds  is  the  largest 
city  in  Yorkshire,  after  Sheffidd,  and  the  sizUi 
in  England.  It  lies  in  an  important  coal  and 
iron  district;  to  the  east  and  north  the  countir 
is  agricultural,  to  the  west  and  south  industriaL 
Hie  river  Aire,  which  has  been  open  for  naviga- 
tion since  1659,  fiows  into  the  Humber  and 
affords  communication  with  the  sea  on  the  east; 
to  the  west  water  communication  is  afforded  by 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  ( 127  miles  long), 
finished  in  1816.  The  railway  facilities  are  ex- 
ceptionally fine.  The  city  is  irregularly  laid  out. 
The  numerous  handsome  public  buildings  are 
principally  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Aire.  The 
notable  buildings  Include  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's,  a  noble  edifice,  rebuilt  in  1840;  and  St. 
John's,  New  Briggate,  consecrated  by  Arch- 
bishop Neale  in  1634,  an  almost  unique  example 
of  a  "Laudian"  church  still  retaining  the  origi- 
nal fittings.  The  fine  town  hall  (1863-58)  is 
in  Grecian  style,  260  feet  long  an^200  broul. 
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with  a  tower  225  feet  faigh.  Its  great  hall,  161 
feet  long,  72  feet  vide,  and  76  feet  high,  is  riohly 
decorated  and  eoDtains  one  of  tixe  largest  and 
most  powerful  organs  in  Europe*  There  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  veeti- 
bule,  and  one  of  Wellington  in  the  front  of  the 
building.  The  Royal  Exchange  is  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  Kirlcatall  Abbey,  about  3 
miles  from  Leeds,  was  founded  between  1147 
and  1163  by  Henry  de  Lacie  for  the  Cistercian 
Order  of  monks.  It  is  a  fine  old  ruin,  remarkable 
for  its  simple  grandeur  and  unity  of  design.  It 
was  bought  by  Colonel  North  and  presented  to 
the  borough  in  1888.  Adel  Church,  about  4 
miles  from  Leeds,  is  an  interesting  building, 
erected  in  1140.  Near  it  was  a  Roman  station 
where  antiquities  have  been  found.  There  are 
many  charitable  institutions,  among  which  are 
the  Harrison  almshouaes,  the  fever  and  smallpox 
hospitals  of  the  municipality,  an  excellent  io' 
0rmary,  etc.  Leeds  University  has  several  floe 
buildings,  with  wdl-equipped  deparfaDents  of 
chemistry,  engineering,  biology,  arts,  and  tech- 
nical training,  as  well  as  a  medical  department, 
located  near  the  Leeds  Infirmary.  (See  Leeds, 
Univebsity  of.  )  The  public  recreation  grounds, 
owned  by  the  corporation,  are  Woodhouae  Moor 
(the  principal  one),  Hunslet  Moor,  Ivy  House 
Estate,  East  End  Park,  and  Armley  Park. 
Koundhay  Park,  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  de- 
mesnes in  England,  at  a  distance  of  about  2 
miles  from  Leeds,  was  bought  by  the  corporation 
of  the  town  in  1872  for  $140,000  and  converted 
into  a  recreation  ground  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  city  is  divided  into  16  wards  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  16  aldermen,  and  48  coun- 
cilors. The  municipality  owns  fish,  cattle,  fruit, 
and  corn  markets,  gas  and  water  works,  an  elec- 
tric-lighting plant,  tramways,  baths,  free  libra-- 
ries,  and  cemeteries;  subsidizes  institutions  for 
technical  education;  and  maintains  a  fire  bri- 
gade, an  effective  police  force,  and  bands  of 
music  for  the  summer  season.  It  provides  gar- 
den lots  for  artisans  4Uid  other  people  of  small 
means,  and  has  modem  sewage  works  for  con- 
verting the  refuse  into  fertilizers. 

For  centuries  Leeds  has  been  the  great  centre 
of  Britiidi  woolen  manufacture.  Among  the 
staple  manufactures  are  fine  broadcloths,  army 
clothing,  and  fancy  cloths  sent  from  neighboring 
towns  to  be  finished  in  Leeds.  There  are  also 
manufactures  of  fdt  carpeting  and  dru^et. 
Leeds  has  an  enormous  leather  trade,  and  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  a  very  im- 
portant industry.  The  iron  industry  includes 
the  smelting  of  ore,  founding,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  machinery,  engines,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.  There  are  extensive  manufactures 
of  fine  decorative  earthenware,  leather,  ready- 
made  clothing,  chemicals,  silks,  glass,  railwsy 
ears,  tobacco,  paper,  fire  brick,  etc. 

Probably  named  after  a  British  chief,  Lede  or 
Leod,  in  Saxon  times  Leeds  was  an  important 
centre  and  is  mentioned  by  Bede.  Its  charters, 
the  first  dating  from  1208,  were  granted  in  the 
reigns  of  kings  John,  Charles  I,  Charles  II,  and 
James  II.  It  was  made  a  city  in  1893  and  sends 
five  members  to  Parliament.  At  her  jubilee  in 
1897  Queen  Victoria  created  the  chief  magistrate 
Lord  Mayor.  Pop.,  1801,  53,200;  1891,  367,505; 
1901,  428,968;  1911,  445,568.  The  area  of  the 
city  at  the  1911  census  was  21,593  acres.  Con- 
sult: R.  Thoresby,  Ducatug  Leodienais  (Leeds, 
1816) ;  WhiUker,  Loidis  andElmete  (ib.,  1816) ; 
Jackson,  Guide  to  Leeds  (ib.,  18S9);  Kidson, 


HiatoricfU  Notices  of  ihe  Leeds  Potteries  (ib., 
1S92) ;  Arthur  Tidt,  Borne  of  the  PuUie  Inttitu- 
tions  of  Leeds  (ib.,  1903) ;  tuid  Publications  of 
the  Thoresl^  Society. 
ItEEDS,  hxna  or.   See  Danbt,  Thouas  Os- 

BOBNB,  EaBL  op. 

LEEDS,  Uhivkhsity  of.  Founded  in  1874, 
it  constituted  a  part  of  Victoria  University 
(Manchester)  from  1387  to  1904,  under  the 
title  of  Yorkshire  CollcKe.  In  1904  it  was  re- 
organized as  an  independent  university.  It  con- 
sists of  four  faculties — arts,  science,  technology, 
and  medicine — and  confers  degrees  also  in  law. 
The  university  practically  stands  alone  in  Eng- 
land in  the  provision  of  agricultural  courses 
and  in  sending  lecturers  and  dairying  instruc- 
tors to  local  centres.  The  institution,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  sources  of  revenue,  receives 
grants  from  the  city  and  county  councils  in  the 
ridings  of  Yorkshire  and  an  annual  subsidy  from 
the  Clothworkers'  Company,  London,  which  has 

a nipped  buildings  for  courses  in  dyeing,  tez- 
es,  and  tinctorial  chemistry,  and  the  dinners' 
Company  for  similar  work  in  the  leather  indus- 
tries. The  enrollment  in  1912-13  was  1320.  In 
1911  Prof.  Michael  E.  Sadler   (^.v.)   was  ap- 

Sointed  vice  ctmncellor  of  the  university.  1^ 
L^NCHESTBB,  UNtVEHSITT  OF. 

LEEDS  MTTSIGAL  FESTIVAL.  One  of 
the  important  musical  festivals  of  England,  held 
eveiy  three  years.  Their  chief  object  is  the 
production  of  choral  and  orchestral  novelties, 
principally  by  native  composers,  though  foreign- 
ers are  by  no  means  excluded.  The  first  of  these 
festivals  was  held  in  1858  in  celebration  of  the 
opening  of  the  town  hall  by  Queen  Victoria.  The 
great  artistic  and  financial  success  of  the  under* 
taking  led  to  a  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  triennial  festival,  but  it  was  not 
until  1874  that  the  .plan  was  actually  carried 
out.  Since  then  the  concerts  have  taken  place 
regularly.  From  1880  to  1898  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van was  the  conductor,  and  many  important 
works  were  brought  out.  Since  1901  Sir  C.  Vil- 
liers  Stanford  has  been  the  conductor. 

LEE-HAMILTON,  Eugene  (1845-1907). 
An  English  poet,  bom  in  London.  He  was 
educated  in  France,  Germany,  and  at  Oxford, 
entered  diplomatic  service,  took  part  in  the 
Alabama  arbitration  at  Geneva,  and  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Legation  at  Lisbon.  His  health  fail- 
ing, he  retired  to  Italy,  where  he  lived  with  his 
half  sister,  Violet  Paget  (q.v.).  Among  his 
volumes  are:  Poems  and  Transcripts  (1878); 
Imaginary  Bonnets  ( 1888)  ;  The  Fountain  of 
Youth:  A  Fantastic  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts 
( 1891 ) ;  Sonnets  of  the  Wingless  H<mrs  ( 1894) ; 
Forest  Notes  (1899);  a  translation  of  Dante's 
Inferno  (1698) ;  The  Lord  of  the  Dark  Red  Star 
(1903). 

LKEK.  A  manufacturing  and  market  town 
in  Staffordshire,  England,  24  miles  northeast  of 
Stafford  (Map:  England,  D  3).  The  parish 
church  dates  from  1180,  but  has  suffered  from 
its  restorers.  The  churchyard,  at  the  summer 
solstice,  affords  a  view  of  a  curious  phenomenon, 
the  sun  appearing  to  set  twice  on  the  same  day 
behind  Cloud  Hill  to  the  west  of  the  town.  The 
town  contains  numo'oua  educational  and  benev- 
olent institutions.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk 
^oods,  especially  silk  thread,  and  agricultural 
implements.  It  owns  the  gas  and  water  works, 
markets,  cemetery,  and  public  baths  and  main- 
tains an  isolation  hospital,  public  library,  and 
technical  school.   The  town  cnarter  was  granted 
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by  King  John  in  1208.  Pop..  1001.  14,400;  1011, 
16,487. 

IiEEK  (AS.  Uae,  OHG-.  louh,  Qer.  Laueh; 
possibly  connected  with  Olr.  Iu9a,  plant),  Allium 
porrum.  A  biennial  plant  of  t^e  family  Liliaceee, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  ia  closely 
related  to  the  onion,  but  instead  of  a'  bulb  has 
a  alight  thickening  at  the  base  of  tbe  stem  which 
may  reach  a  height  of  3  feet.  The  leaves  are 
about  an  inch  wide  and  a  foot  or  more  long ;  the 
flowers  are  in  a  large  and  dense  terminal  globu* 
lar  umbel,  which  is  not  bulbiferous.  The  leek 
has  be«i  long  In  cultiTatioo,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  exhibit  the  effects  of  cultivation  in 
greatly  increased  size  and  delicacy.  The  lower 
part  of  the  stem,  before  it  has  run  up  into  a 
flower  stalk,  blanched  by  earthing  up  or  other 
means  which  also  induce  it  to  swdl  and  extend, 
is  much  esteaned  in  £urope  for  culinary  pur- 
poses,  but  in  America  has  not  become  widely 
popular.  Its  flavor  is  much  milder  than  that  of 
the  onion.  It  is  generally  sown  in  spring  and  is 
used  during  the  following  winter.  It  flourishes 
in  a  rich  but  light  and  dry  soil.  Gardeners 
often  transplant  seedling  leeks  instead  of  merely 
thinning  out  the  original  rows.  In  general  the 
culture  of  leeks  is  similar  to  that  of  the  onion. 
See  H0U8BXEKK  and  Plate  of  Onions,  Oysteb 
"Plant,  etc. 

LEEUPOELS,  lam'ptJols,  Jef  (1867-  ). 
A  Belgian  figure  and  portrait  painter.  He  was 
bom  in  Brussels  and  studied  at  the  academy 
there  under  Portaels  and  Stallaert.  His  strik- 
ingly ori^nal  work,  although  bold  in  technique, 
is  minutely  finished,  with  luminous  color  efl'ecta. 
All  his  pictures  have  an  idealistic  meaning, 
Bometimes  expressed  by  portraits  of  common- 
place people,  as  in  his  "Friendship";  sometimes 
veiled  in  mysterious  symbolism,  as  in  "Destiny 
and  Humanity."  Tbe  latter  painting,  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  littleness  of  man,  excited  much  con- 
troversy and  earned  for  Lcempoels  the  title  of 
*'a  painter  of  hands."  It  was  exhibited  at  Paris, 
Berlin,  Antwerp,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  at  St. 
Louis  (1904),  where  it  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal.  Among  his  other  paintings  are:  "Angel 
or  Demon";  "A  Cruel  Vision";  "lies  Eplor^s" 
(Those  who  Weep);  "At  Church";  "Domi- 
nique"; the  decorative  diptych,  "Each  in  his 
Wisdom  would  Raise  Aloft  his  Folly";  "Men 
Going  to  Work."  His  portraits,  which  are 
truthful  and  realistic  to  a  marked  degree,  in- 
clude the  likeness  of  himself  and  his  family, 
known  as  "Hymn  to  a  Family";  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium  (1904,  Senate  House,  Brussels); 
Duchess  d'Arcnberg;  Monsieur  Schollaert,  presi- 
dent of  the  Belgian  Chamber;  and  a  number  of 
portraits  of  representative  Americans,  painted 
during  a  visit  to  New  York.  Leempoels  received 
the  great  state  medal  at  Vienna  in  1896  and 
gold  medals  at  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  Buenos 
Aires  (1910).  He  was  made  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold. 

LEEB,  Iftr.  A  town  of  East  Friesland,  in  the 

Province  of  Hanover,  Prussia,  50  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Leda,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ems  (Map: 
Germany,  B  2) .  It  manufactures  machinery, 
cigars,  tobacco,  strawboard,  creosoted  block, 
soap,  dye  goods,  lumber,  and  cabinetwork,  and 
also  has  breweries,  distilleries,  iron  foundries, 
and  shipbuilding  yards.  A  new  harbor  was  com- 
pleted in  1903,  and  the  town  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive foreign  trade  in  grain,  groceries,  animal 


and  dain  products,  and  in  its  own  manufao- 
tures.  Tlie  sdiools  include  a  C^rmnasiiim  and  a 
navigation  school.  Pop.,  1900,  12,302;  1910, 
12,690.  Leer  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  of  the  province,  althot^^b  it  obtained 
municipal  rights  only  in  1823. 

LEES,  Charles  Hebbert  (1864-  ).  An 
English  physicist.  Bom  in  Glodwick,  Oldham, 
he  was  (niucated  at  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
and  «t  the  University  of  Strassburg.  He  was 
deanonatintor  and  then  lecturer  in  physics  at 
the  University  of  Manchester  and  afterward  pro- 
fe&Bor  of  physics  in  the  University  of  London. 
In  1910-13  he  served  as  president  of  tlie  Exmdon 
Physical  Society.  He  wrote  on  the  conductivity 
of  heat  (in  crystals,  metals,  etc.),  on  explosives, 
and  on  electricity,  and  published  school  text- 
books on  practical  physics. 

LEES,  JAUEB  Cambbon  (1834-1913).  A 
Scottish  clergyman,  bom  in  London.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  univerrities 
and,  licensed  to  preach  in  1855,  was  minister  at 
Carnoch,  Rose,  in  1860-59  and  of  the  abbey  of 
Paisley  in  1859-77.  Becoming  widely  popular 
as  a  preacher,  he  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Giles's,  Edinburgh,  in  1877;  there  he  remained 
until  1909.  He  served  as  chaplain  in  ordinary 
in  Scotland  to  Queen  Victoria  from  1881  to  1001 
and  thereafter  to  the  King,  His  writings  in- 
clude; Tobersnorey  (1878);  History  of  the  Ab- 
bey of  Paisley  (1878);  Btronbuy  (1881);  Bia- 
tory  of  8t.  Giles's,  Edinburgh  (1880) ;  Life  and 
Conduct  (1893);  Uiitory  of  the  County  of  In- 
verness (1897). 

LBETE,  Fbedebtck  DeLand  (18G6-  ). 
An  American  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  bom 
at  Avon  Springs,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from 
Syracuse  University  in  1889,  later  studied  there 
'and  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  entered 
the  ministry  in  1888-  From  1891  to  1894  he 
was  general  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Chria- 
tian  Association  of  Utlca,  N.  Y.  After  a  series 
of  pastorates  in  large  churches  in  Utica,  Roches- 
ter, Syracuse,  and  Detroit,-he  was  elected  Bishop 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1912  and  asMgned 
to  residence  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  is  the  author 
of  Everyday  Evangelism  {New  York,  1909)  and 
Christian  Brotherhoods  (ib.,  1912). 

LEETB,  WrtLlAM  (C.1C03-83).  A  Colonial 
Governor  of  Connecticut.  He  was  bom  in  Eng- 
kind,  where  he  studied  law  and  served  for  a 
time  in  the  Bishop's  Court  at  Cambridge.  Be 
turned  Puritan,  emigrated  to  America  in  1637, 
settled  in  the  New  Haven  Colony  in  1639,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Guilford  and  a  pillar 
of  the  church  there.  He  served  as  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Haven  from  1658  to  1661  and  then 
as  Governor  until  the  Colony  was  united  with 
Ck)nnecticut  under  the  royal  charter  of  1662. 
He  is  said  to  have  harbored  the  r^cides  Goffe 
and  Whalley,  and  he  certainly  evaded  tbe  de- 
mands of  tlie  royal  emissaries  for  their  arrest. 
He  was  Deputy  Govemor  of  the  united  Colony 
from  1669  to  1676  and  was  then  Governor  until 
his  death. 

LEETO^NIA.  A  village  in  Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio,  56  miles  (direct)  southeast  of  Cleveland, 
on  the  Youngstown  and  Ohio  River,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  and  the  Erie  railroads  (Map: 
Ohio,  J  4).  There  are  large  blast  furnaces  and 
machine  shops  manufacturing  Iron,  bandsBws, 
planing  machines,  and  miners'  tools.  Coal  and 
natural  gas  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  water 
works  arc  owned  by  the  village.  Pop.,  1900. 
2744;  1910,  2665.  ^  t 
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LEBU  W  ABDEN,  t&'wHr-den.  A  town  of  the 
KetherlandB,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Friee- 
land,  in  a  rich  and  extensive  plain,  on  the  Har- 
lingen  and  GrCningen  Canat  10  miles  east- 
Dortheast  of  Harliogen  (Map:  Netherlands,  D 
1).  NiunerouB  canaU  intersect  the  town,  and 
walks  have  been  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the 
former  fortifications.  Leeuwarden  has  a  hand- 
some town  hall  and  an  ancient  palace  of  the 
Stadholder  of  Friesland.  There  arc  se%-eral 
learned  societies,  amonv  them  the  Frisian  So- 
ciety for  the  study  of  Diatory,  antiquities,  and 
language,  which  posaesses  an  interesting  museum. 
The  town  has  sevetal  libraries.  I^e  Gothic 
chancery  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  law  court  for  Friesland  and  now 
contains  the  national  archives  and  a  provincial 
library.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  town  is 
the  Oldehove,  a  massive  but  unfinished  church 
tower,  built  ot  brick  and  dating  from  1520.  The 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  gold  and 
silver  ware,  musical  instruments,  and  mirrors. 
The  town  is  a  large  fruit  and  beef  market,  the 
largest  in  Holland  next  to  Botterdam,  and  trades 
in  flax,  chicory,  woolen  goods,  groceries,  wines, 
and  brandy.  Pop.,  1900,  32,162;  1912,  37,897. 
Leeuwarden  was  a  walled  to^vn  as  early  as  1100 
and  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  a 
port  on  a  bay  called  the  Bomdicp,  which  the 
drifting  sand  gradually  filled  up. 

LEEUWENH0I3C,  lnVen-favk,  Autokt  tan 
(1032-1723).  A  Dutch  naturalist,  born  at  Delft. 
He  did  not  receive  a  learned  education,  but 
was  a  man  of  means  who  devoted  himself,  for 
his  own  amusement,  to  the  manufacture  of  lenses 
and  to  the  investigation  of  microscopic  forms  of 
life,  without,  however,  following  any  scientific 
plan  of  procedure.  He  discovered  and  identified 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  described  striated 
muscle  flbr«a.  and  in  1086  demonstrated  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  find  Bydra,  Infusoria,  and  roti- 
fers, many  species  of  which  he  described.  Leeu- 
wenhoek  studied  the  anatomy  of  many  insects, 
observed  the  partbenogenetic  reproduction  of 
aphides,  and  disproved  many  caiws  of  sup- 
posed spontaneous  generation  among  animals. 
Whether  he  or  Ludwig  Hamm  was  the  first  to 
see  living  spermatozoa  is  a  matter  of  dispute, 
the  observatiras  having  been  made  at  about  the 
aame  time,  ia  1077.  Most  of  Leeuwenhoek's 
writings  were  in  the  form  of  letters,  published 
in  liondon  in  the  Philotophioal  Tramactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  in  the  M6moires  of  the 
Paris  Academy,  One  hundred  and  twelve  of 
these  letters  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Tranmctiona.  They  were  later  published  in  a 
collected  form  under  the  Ihitch  title  Bendbrisven 
ontledingen  en  onUiekkingen,  ondervindigm  en 
h«9eh<mwmgm  (7  vols.,  1686-1718),  and  in 
Latin,  Opera  Omnia,  aive  Arcana  Naturte  Ope 
Eaaetittmorum  Mioro$oopiorum  Selecta  (7 
Tola.,  1715-22).  An  abridged  English  transla^ 
tion  was  published  in  London  by  Samuel  Hoole 
in  1800.   See  Bacteeia. 

LEEUWIK,  I5^n,  Caps.  The  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  Australia,  marked  by  a  first-class 
lighthouse,  visible  at  21  miles  (Abp:  Australia, 
W.,  B  12).  It  was  first  sighted,  in  1022,  from 
the  Leemoin  (Lioness),  a  Dutch  vessel. 

LEBWABD  (ISiJ'erd)  ISLAITDS.  A  part  of 
the  West  India  group  (Map:  West  Indies,  O  3). 
7he  name  has  four  distinct  applications:  geo- 
graphically it  is  sometimes  used  in  retereaet  to 
Um  Greater  Antilles  and  adjacent  lalanda,  soms- 
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times  to  the  islands  off  the  Venezuelan  coast 
west  of  Trinidad  (these  were  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands of  the  Spaniards),  and  sometimes  to  the 
islands  lying  netween  the  Virgin  group  and 
Martinique  (in  the  first  two  cases  the  name  was 
used  to  denote  islands  not  directly  exposed  to 
the  trade  winds) ;  politically  the  name  is  applied 
to  a  British  colony  erected  in  1871  and  consist- 
ing of  Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Christopher  and 
Nevis,  a  part  of  the  Virgin  group,  Dominica,  and 
their  d^endencies.  The  area  of  the  colony  is 
about  705  square  miles.  Pop.,  1901,  127,434; 
1912,  127,784,  of  whfun  about  95  per  cent  were 
negroes  and  colored  persons.  See  articles  on  the 
islands  named  above. 

LEEWAY.  When  a  ship  is  steering  in  any 
direction  and  a  strong  wind  is  blowing,  ao  as 
to  make  an  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  ship, 
the  ship's  actual  course  is  the  resultant  of  two 
forces,  one  represented  by  her  headway  (or 
locomotive  power),  the  other  by  the  force  urging 
her  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  resultant 
must  be  somewhat  between  the  two,  and,  with 
the  same  power  of  wind,  the  angle  between  the 
direction  in  which  the  ship  is  steering  and  the 
resultant  will  be  great  or  small  as  the  headway 
is  diminished  or  increased.  TTiis  angle  repre- 
sents the  leeway,  and  the  distance  lost  to  lee- 
ward is  shown  by  the  side  of  the  triangle  sub- 
tending this  angle.  In  computing  the  course, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  leeway. 

IiEVANIT,  le-fli-ntRC,  Joseph  Shebioan 
(1814-73).  An  Irish  novelist  and  journalist, 
born  in  Dublin.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  joined  the  staff  of  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine  (1837)  and  was  its  editor 
and  proprietor  from  1839  till  1872;  purchased 
three  Dublin  papers  and  united  them  in  the 
Evming  Mail  (1839) ;  and  wrote  some  12  Irish 
novels,  sensational,  but  fine  in  their  way,  the 
best  of  these  being,  perhaps,  Unole  Silas  ( 1804). 
In  poetry  he  is  notable  for  his  weird  and  roman- 
tic touch,  and  he  has  written  some  stirring  bal- 
lads. His  Purcell  Papers,  a  series  of  Irish 
stories,  were  edited  with  a  memoir  by  A.  P. 
Graves  (London,  1880) ;  and  his  Poemt  were  for 
the  first  time  collected  and  edited  (ib.,  1896), 
with  an  introduction,  also  by  A.  P.  Graves. 

LEF]^UBE-W£LY,  le-ffl'byr'-vane',  Louis 
James  Alfbed  (1817-60).  A  French  organist 
and  composer,  bom  in  Paris.  Wlicn  only  IS 
years  old,  he  succeeded  bis  father  as  organist  at 
Saint-Roch.  In  1832  he  entered  the  Conserva- 
tory and  in  1834  won  two  second  and  the  next 
year  two  first  prizes.  He  further  studied  com- 
position, counterpoint,  and  the  organ  with 
Halevy,  Berton,  Adam,  and  S^jan.  From  1847 
to  1858  he  was  organist  at  the  Madeleine  and, 
from  1863  to  his  death,  at  Saint-Sutpice.  In 
ISSO  he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  As  an  organist,  he  was  especially  fa- 
mous for  his  wonderful  improvisation.  His  piano 
compositions  were  popular,  but  his  organ  pieces, 
"Cantiques,"  and  "Offertoires"  are  superior.  He 
also  wrote  an  op^ra  comiqne.  Lea  recruteurs 
( 1861 ) ,  symphonies  for  orchestra,  chamber^ 
music,  and  masses. 

LEFEBVBE,  le-fgv'r',  Charles  (1843-  ). 
A  French  composer.  He  studied  at  the  Con- 
servatory, where  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  and  where  he  afterward  taught.  He  com- 
posed Jnditk,  a  lyric  drama  in  three  acts 
(1879);  Melka  (1883);  Le  tr6sor,  based  on  Cop- 
•p£e  (1884);  Eloa,  a  lyric  poem  based  on  De 
Vigny   (1889);  Zaire,  from  Voltaw*  ( 1887)  a 
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Bointe  CMle  (1896};  La  mette  du  fant6me 
(1809);  Toggenhurg,  from  Schiller  (1906).  He 
compwed  a  number  of  symphonies,  among  which 
are  Symphonie  en  t6  and  Dalila;  sonatas;  in- 
Htrumental  music;  etc. 

LEFEBVBE,  le-fev'r',  Fft&Ngois  Joseph, 
Duke  of  Danzig  (1755-1820).  A  marshal  of 
France.  He  was  born  at  Ruffach  in  Alsace,  en- 
tered the  army  at  18  and  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
French  Guards  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
He  rose  rapidly  in  rank.  Hoche  in  1703  made 
him  brigadier  general  and  the  next  year  general 
of  division.  He  fought  at  Fleurus  and  along  the 
Rhine  iram  1794  to  1797.  In  the  latter  year  be 
was  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  French  armies 
for  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Hoche.  He 
took  part  with  Bonaparte  in  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1799  and  in  1804  was  made  a  marshal  of  the 
Empire.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  Prussia  in  1806-07.  He  conducted  the 
siese  of  Danzig  and  after  its  capture  was  created 
Duke  of  Danzig  (1808).  He  won  fresh  laurels 
in  the  campaign  in  Spain  in  the  same  year, 
especially  by  his  capture  of  Bilbao  and  Segovia. 
In  1S09  he  was  present  at  EckmOhl  and  Wagram 
and  put  down  .the  insurrection  in  the  Tirol. 
During  the  Russian  campaign  he  had  the  com- 
raand  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  in  1814  fought 
valianiJy  against  the  allies  in  France.  Sub- 
mitting to  the  Bourbons  after  Napoleon's  abdica- 
tion, he  was  made  a  peer.  During  the  Hundred 
Days  he  again  joined  Napoleon  and  was  not  par- 
doned^ the  Bourbons  until  1819. 

IiEFBBVBE,  JUL&s  Joseph  (1836-1012). 
A  French  historical  and  portrait  painter.  He 
was  born  at  Touman  (Seine-et-Marne),  studied 
with  L$on  Cogniet,  and  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1861.  His  drawing  is  correct,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  form  is  complete,  but  he  lacks  power, 
his  treatment  is  smooth,  and  he  represents  the 
acadonic  tendencies  of  his  day.  Lefebvre  was 
long  a  professor  at  the  Eoole  dea  Beaux-Arts 
and  is  chiefly  important  as  an  excellent  and 
sympathetic  teacher  who  numbered  many  Ameri- 
cans among  his  ISOO  or  more  pupils.  His  paint- 
ings are  usually  single  figures  of  beautiful 
women.  He  created  a  great  sensation  with  his 
"Reclining  Woman"  (1868)  and  with  the  alle- 
gory of  "Truth"  (1870),  a  nude  woman  holding 
aloft  a  mirror,  probably  the  beat  known  of  his 
works,  and  now  in  the  Luxanbourg.  His  other 
woricB  include  the  "Orasshoppef^  (1872,  St 
Louis  Museum) ;  "Mignon"  and  "Graziella" 
(1878),  both  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York;  "Slave  Carrying  Fruit"  (1874,  Ghent 
Museum);  "Yvonne"  (1876,  Luxembourg); 
"Diana  Surprised"  (1870,  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts);  "La  Fiametta"  (1881),  from  Boccaccio; 
"Psyche"  (1883);  "Lady  Godiva"  (1890);  "A 
Daughter  of  Ere"  (1892).  Among  his  best  por- 
traits were  those  of  M.  L.  Raynaud  and  the 
Prince  Imperial  (1874).  Among  his  many 
decorations  were  a  first-class  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878  and  the  medal  of  honor  In 
1886.  He  was  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  €i 
Honor  and  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
*'  LEPEBVBE-DESNOTTETTI»,  l«-f«v'r'-da'- 
nJSS'Sf,  Chables,  Count  (1773-1822).  A  French 
general,  born  in  Paris.  He  entered  the  French 
army,  serving  in  four  different  armies  during  the 
Revolution,  and  afterward  as  aid-de-eamp  to 
Napoleon  at  Marengo.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  Austerlitz,  was  made  brigadier,  and  in  1808 
general  of  division.  He  conducted  the  si^e  of- 
Danzig,  from  which  he  got  his  title.  At  the  siege 


of  Saragossa  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng* 
lish,  but  escaped  fnon  England  and  totA.  part 
In  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  eam- 
paigns,  and  fou^t  in  France  against  the  allies 
in  1814.  He  was  made  a  peer  by  Napoleon  in 
1816  and  was  at  Fleurus  and  Waterloo.  Con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Bourbons,  he  escaped  to 
the  United  States  and  attempted  to  establish  a 
colony  of  French  refugees  in  Alabama.  Despond- 
ent and  homesick,  be  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  France,  but  was  drowned  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland  on  his  way  home. 

LBFEVBS,  G.  J.  Shaw.,  See  Shaw-Iafetbe, 
OixmoB  John. 

LEPftVBE,   Ic-fS'vr',  fA'vr',  or 

FABEB,  f&'bftr',  Pibbbb  (1506-46).  One  of  the 
six  coadjutors  of  Loyola  In  the  establishment  of 
the  Order  of  Jesuits.  He  was  bom  at  Villaret 
in  Savoy.  He  came  of  a  peasant  family  and 
went  to  study  at  the  College  of  Sainte-Barbe  in 
Paris  (1527),  where  he  became  Loyola's  tutor 
and  closest  friend.  With  five  others  he  laid  tlie 
foundations  of  the  order  at  Montmartre,  Aug. 
15,  1534.  Lefivre  received  the  appointment  of 
professor  of.  theology  in  the  CoUegio  di  Sapienza 
in  Rome  in  1637  and  the  next  year  was  sent  to 
Parma  on  a  special  mission  for  the  reformation 
of  the  diocese.  He  visited  (jermany  in  1541, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
Regen^urg,  and  again  in  1544,  when  he  founded 
the  Jesuit  College  at  Cologne.  He  established 
the  Jesuit  colleges  at  Coimbra,  Madrid,  Valla- 
dolid,  and  Valencia.  He  died  in  1546,  on  his 
way  to  join  the  Council  of  Trent.  After  his 
death  he  was  canonized.  Lef^e  was  a  man  of 
great  eam^neas,  learning,  and  eloquence, 
kindly  in  nature  and  pure  in  life. 

XEPiTTBE  S'BSTAFLEB,  d&'U'pl'.  Jacques. 
See  Fabeb,  Jacques  hsFtvBM  d'Estaples. 

LEF^EBTS,  Marshall  (1821-76).  An 
American  engineer,  lx>rn  at  Bedford,  Long  Is- 
land. He  was  early  a  clerk,  a  civil  engineer, 
and  in  business.  For  11  years  ( 1849-60)  he  was 
associated  with  various  telegraph  companies. 
He  patented  an  automatic  system  of  tel^^phie 
transmission  and  became  electrical  engineer  of 
the  American  Tel^aph  Company  and  consult- 
ing engineer  of  the  Atlantic  C^ble  Company,  for 
which  he  made  valuable  inventions.  In  1861  he 
went  to  the  defense  of  Washington  in  command 
of  the  Seventh  R^ment,  New  York  State 
Militia,  was  called  out  again  in  1862  and  in 
1863,  and  was  on  duty  in  New  York  City  durii^ 
the  draft  riots  of  July,  1863.  In  1867  he  re- 
signed his  ofiice  with  the  Western  Union  (for- 
merly the  American)  Telegraph  CTompany  and 
acquired  an  interest  in  its  commercial  news  de- 
partment. Two  years  later  he  became  president 
of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  CTompany  and 
in  1871  took  control  of  the  commercial  news  de- 
partment after  its  purchase  by  this  company. 

LEFFIiEB,  M.  G.  MiTTAa.  See  MnrAo- 
LeI'~fleb,  Maqnus  GOsta. 

LEFEOSIA,  Uf'kA-ze'A.    See  Nicobla. 

LE  FXO,  le  fl6,  Aooif  BE  Chablbs  Eumancil 
(1804-87).  A  French  general  and  politician. 
He  was  born  at  Lesneven,  was  educated  at  the 
military  school  of  Saint-Cyr,  and,  having  joined 
the  army  ( 1825),  took  part  in  the  Algerian  cam- 
paign of  1831.  In  1848  he  was  promoted  to  be 
brigadier  general.  In  the  same  year  be  was  smt 
as  Ambassador  to  Russia,  whence  he  returned  ta 
1849  and  became  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sonbly.  At  first  an  adherent  of  Lotris  NapolsMi, 
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Lc'FlO  finally  opposed  his  designs  and  was 
Among  those  whom  the  coup  d'etat  of  1861  drove 
into  exile.  Returning  to  France  in  1857,  he 
lived  in  retirement  until  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  During  the  German  War  of  1870-71 
he  was  for  a  short  time  Minister  of  War  and  at 
its  close  was  appointed  by  Thiers  to  fill  the 
same  office.  He  aeon  resigned  and  was  Ambasea- 
dor  to  Russia  from  1871  to  1879.  A  monument 
to  him  was  erected  at  Lesneven  In  1800. 

LEFOBT,  le-fflr',  PBAS5018  (1663  or  1656- 
00).  A  Russian  admiral  and  statesman,  bom 
and  educated  at  Geneva.  After  serving  for 
BMne  time  in  the  French  and  Dutch  navies,  he 
entered  the  Russian  army  and  distinguished  him- 
self against  the  Turlcs  and  Tatars.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  intrigues  which  made  Peter 
the  Great  the  sole  ruler  of  Russia  (1687-80). 
Peter  never  forgot  Lefort,  who  became  hla  favor- 
ite and  devoted  servant  and,  next  to  the  Czar, 
the  most  important  personage  in  Russia.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  acnteness  and  ability  and, 
with  Patrick  Gordon,  became  a  great  force  for 
Occidental  civilization  in  Russia.  He  remodeled 
the  Russian  army  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Russian  navy.  In  16B4  he  was  made  grand  ad- 
roiral  and  generalissimo.  When  Peter  the  Great 
visited  foreign  countries  in  1697  Lefort  was  the 
chief  of  the  anbaasy,  in  the  triUn  of  which  the 
CzAT  traveled  incognito.  Consult  Blum,  Frane 
Lefort  (Heidelberg,  1867). 

LEPBANC,  le-frUN',  Abel  (1863-  ).  A 
French  critic,  bom  in  Oise.  He  was  three  times 
a  laureate  of  the  French  Academy,  became  presi- 
dent of  the  8oci^  des  Etudes  Rabelaisiennes, 
and  served  as  a  professor  at  the  Collie  de 
France.  He  gained  a  position  of  authority  on 
aixteentii-centiiry  literature.  In  1010  he  visited 
America  and  lectured  at  Harvard,  and  in  1013 
he  was  exchange  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  wrote :  Hietoire  de  la  ville  de  Noyon 
et  de  »e»  inatitutionB  jusqn'A  la  fin  du  Xllle 
aiide  (1887);  La  jeunesse  de  Calvin  (1888); 
Les  demises  poesies  de  Marguerite  de  Tfavarre 
(1896) ;  Etudes  sur  le  platcmisme  en  France  d 
I'ipoque  de  la  Renaissance  (1896-1901);  Let 
idiet  de  Marguerite  de  Tfavarre  (1898);  Pu- 
hlications  des  ceuvres  in6dites  €PAndr6  Ch4nier 
(1890-1003);  numerous  studies  in  the  Revue 
des  Btudes  BaMaisiennes  (1903-09);  Le  tiers 
livre  de  Pantagruel  et  la  querelle  des  fevim.es 
(1904);  L»;ons  «ur  Molikre  et  aur  le  roman 
fran^is  au  XV lie  sOcle  ( 1904-09) ;  Les  naviga- 
tions de  Pantagruel  (1905) ;  Defense  de  Pascal: 
Pascal  est-il  un  faussairef  ( 1906 ) ;  Etudes  sur 
Maurice  Ou^rin  et  sur  see  ceuvres  in^dites 
(IOCS)  ;  critical  edition  of  Jean  Calvin  (1911) ; 
Les  ceuvres  de  Francois  Rabelais  (1912-13). 

lAFITEL,  le-fwei',  Hbctob  Mabtin  (1810- 
81).  A  French  architect,  born  at  Versailles. 
He  received  instruction  from  his  father  and 
Huyot  before  he  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  The  Prix  de  Rome,  which  he  won  in  1839, 
enabled  him  to  study  the  great  monuments  of 
classical  architecture.  His  first  important  com- 
mission was  the  Salle  de  Spectacle  in  the  palace 
of  Foutaindbleau  (1853),  but  his  principal  work 
was  on  the  new  buildings  of  the  Louvre  and 
Tuileries  aa  successor  to  Visconti  upon  his  death 
in  1863.  The  new  faqaAe  of  the  Grande  Galerie, 
the  remodeling  of  the  pavilions  Marsan  and  De 
Flore,  and  the  new  facade  on  the  Rue  de  Kivoii 
were  his  work.  He  also  built  the  national  por- 
celain factories  at  Sevres.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute  in  1866. 


XJBQ  (from  Olcel.  leggr,  leg,  Dan.  lag.,  Swed. 
ISg,  calf  of  the  leg).  'Diat  part  of  the  lower  ex- 
tronity  which  lies  between  the  Icnee  and  the 
ankle.  It  consists  of  two  bones,  the  tibia  and 
fibula  (see  Skeleton;  Foot),  and  of  masses  of 
muscles  ( together  with  nerves  and  vessels ) 
which  are  held  in  their  position  by  coverings 
of  fascia  and  are  enveloped  in  the  general 
iiit^ru™«nt. 

The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  of  a  triangular  oris- 
moid  form  and  presents  three  surfaces  and  three 
borders.  The  intemal  surface  is  smooth,  convex, 
and  broader  above  than  below;  except  at  its 
upper  third,  it  lies  directly  under  the  skin  and 
may  be  readily  traced  by  the  hand.  The  exter- 
nal and  the  posterior  surfaces  are  covered  by 
numerous  muscles.  The  muscular  mass  forming 
the  calf  (formed  bv  the  gastrocnemius,  soleus, 
and  plantaris  muscles)  is  peculiar  to  man  and 
is  directly  connected  with  hie  erect  attitude  and 
bis  ordinary  mode  of  progression.  Tbe  anterior 
border  of  the  tibia,  the  most  prominent  of  the 
three,  is  popularly  knovm  as  the  shin  and  may 
be  traced  down  to  the  inner  ankle.  The  fibula, 
or  small  bone  of  the  1^,  lies  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  tibia  and  articulates  with  its  upper 
and  lower  extremities  and  with  the  astragalus 
inferiorly.  It  affords  attadiment  to  many  of 
the  muscles  of  this  r^on.  The  region  it  nour- 
ished by  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries, 
into  which  the  popliteal  artery  separates.  Both 
these  arteries  occasionally  require  to  be  tied  by 
the  surgeon  in  cases  of  wounds  or  aneurism. 
The  blood  is  returned  towards  the  heart  by  two 
sets  of  veins — ^the  deep,  which  accompany  the 
arteries,  and  the  superficial,  which  are  known 
as  the  internal  or  long  saphenous  and  the  ex- 
ternal or  short  saphenous  veins.  These  super- 
ficial veins  are  very  liable  to  become  permanency 
dilated  or  varicose  (a  condition  the  nature  ana 
treatment  of  which  are  considered  in  the  article 
Varicose  Veins)  if  there  is  any  impediment  to 
the  free  transmission  of  the  blood,  or  even  from 
the  mere  weight  of  the  ascending  column  of 
blood,  in  persons  whose  occupation  requires  con- 
tinuous standing.  The  nerves  of  the, leg,  both 
sensory  and  motor,  are  derived  from  the  great 
sciatic  nerve  and  from  its  terminal  branches,  the 
intemal  popliteal  and  the  external  popliteal  or 

Kroneal  nerve.  In  cases  of  fracture  or  broken 
J  the  two  bones  are  more  frequently  broken 
together  than  singly,  and  the  most  common 
situation  is  at  the  lower  third.  The  tibia  is 
more  liable  to  fracture  than  the  fibula,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  sustaining  the  whole  weight  of 
the  body,  while  the  fibula  has  nothing  to  support. 

Bandy  Leg,  or  Bowleg.  This  is  a  condition 
in  which  the  curve  of  the  tibia  is  increased,  and 
the  leg  is  bowed  with  the  concavity  inward.  It 
is  due  to  allowing  a  child  to  walk  too  early,  or 
to  rickets  (q.v,),  or  rarely  to  muscular  contrac- 
tion before  the  child  is  put  on  his  feet.  The 
condition  may  be  remedied  in  many  cases  by 
appropriate  orthopedic  appliances  or  by  means 
of  a  surgical  operation,  in  which  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  femur  is  cut  off  in  a  slanting  line, 
and  the  limb  aligned,  after  which  the  condyle  is 
allowed  to  knit  to  the  femur  in  its  new  position. 
Or  the  shaft  of  the  bone  may  be  brokot,  the  Ic^ 
straightened,  and  bandaged  in  pn^Mr  position 
until  healing  is  complete. 

See  Knock-Knee;  abo  cut  in  article  Achilles 
Tendon. 

LEO'ACY  (OF.  legaoie,  from  lAt.  legatum, 
bequest,  from  legare,  to  bequeath,  semLpn  a  com-. 
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ini«si<m,  from  lex,  law).  A  gift  of  a  chattel,  a 
sum  of  money,  or  other  personal  property  made 
by  the  will  of  a  deceased  person.  The  term  is 
synonymous  with  bequest.  Devise  (q-v.)  is  the 
corresponding  term  in  case  of  gifts  by  will  of 
real  estate. 

Legacies  may  be  either  q>eeific  or  general.  A 
specific  legacy  is  a  bequest  of  a  spcciflo  thing, 
as  a  particular  horse,  picture,  piece  of  silver,  or 
other  article.  A  general  legacy  is  a  bequest 
payable  out  of  the  general  assets  of  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  person.  It  may  be  a  ^ift  of 
money  or  it  may  be  of  property  without  in  any 
manner  separating  or  distinguishing  it  from 
other  property  of  like  kind  belonging  to  the 
testator.  The  imjjortant  difference  between  the 
two  kinds  of  legacies  is  that,  if  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  specific  legacy  fail,  i.e.,  if  the  picture 
be  destroyed  or  disposed  of  by  the  testator  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  or  if  the  horse  die,  the  legacy 
lapses,  and  the  legatee  takes  nothing  under  Iiis 
bft^uest.  In  the  case  of  general  legacies,  as  the 
legacy  is  not  to  be  paid  by  or  out  of  any  par- 
ticular property,  the  legacy  does  not  lapse  so 
long  as  there  are  any  assets  of  the  estate  appli- 
cable to  the  payment  of  legacies.  When,  how- 
ever, there  are  not  suflficient  assets  in  the  estate 
(after  paying  the  testator's  debts,  which  must 
first  be  paid )  to  pay  legacies,  the  speciDc  I^acies 
must  be  paid  in  preference  to  general  legacies, 
which  must  abate,  i.e.,  be  reduced  pro  rata.  The 
order  of  abatement  may,  however,  be  fixed  1^ 
the  terms  of  the  will. 

A  third  class  of  legacies,  which  partakes  of 
the  character  of  both  specific  and  general  leg- 
acies, conusts  of  what  are  known  as  demonstra- 
tive legacies.  A  demonstrative  legacy  is  one 
which  the  testator  directs  to  be  given  out  of 
specific  money  or  property  or  its  proceeds,  as, 
e.g.,  a  gift  of  a  certain  number  of  stocks  and 
bonds  out  of  a  larger  nimiber,  or  of  a  chattel 
to  be  purchased  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  testator's  estate.  The  demon- 
strative legacy  is  like  a  specific  legacy  in  that 
it  is  given  out  of  a  specific  fund,  and  in  that  it 
does  not,  almte  with  general  l^cies,  bat  it 
is  like  a  general  l^acy  in  that  it  docs  not 
generally  abate  with  the  loss  of  the  particular 
fund  or  property  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  paid. 
It  is  generally  provided  by  statute  that  legacies 
shall  not  be  payable  until  the  expiration  of  one 
year  after  the  testator's  death,  from  which  date 
interest  is  payable  on  the  legacy  if  there  are 
funds  and  it  u  not  otherwise  provided  by  the 
will. 

If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  the  leg- 
acy in  general  lapses  and  win  pass  to  the  residu- 
ary legatee,  i.e.,  the  one  to  whom  the  will  gives 
all  personal  property  not  otherwise  disposed  of. 
If  there  is  no  residuary  clause  in  the  will,  lapsed 
legacies  pass,  under  the  statutes  of  distribution 
in  force  in  the  various  jurisdictions,  to  the  next 
of  kin  of  the  testator.  In  a  few  States  it  is 
provided  by  statute  that  legacies  to  a  child  of 
the  testator,  in  ease  of  the  child's  death  before 
the  death  of  the  testator,  shall  go  to  the  child's 
issue.  I^^iracieB  may  also  in  effect  lapse  by 
ademption,  i.e.,  some  act  of  the  testator  during 
his  lifetime  by  which  he  pays  or  satisfies  the 
legacy  in  advance  of  his  death.  (See  Ademp- 
tion.) In  general  any  legal  person  may  be  a 
legatee.  Legacies  to  a  married  woman,  however, 
upon  payment,  vest  in  her  husband  at  common 
law,  and  a  l^acy  to  an  infant  is  payable  to  his 
guardian  for  the  Infant's  benefit.    In  many 


States  there  are  various  statutes  limiting  -the 
power  of  a  testator  to  make  bequests  to  corpora- 
tions and  to  aliens,  so  that  bequests  to  corpora- 
tions, and  also  for  charitable  uses  not  authorized 
by  the  statute,  are  void.  (See  Usi!:s  and 
Tausxa.)  Formerly  a  bequest  to  the  witness  of 
a  will  rendered  the  will  void.  Now,  under  most 
statutes  of  wills  the  will  is  valid,  but  the  be- 
quest is  void.  In  some  States  bequests  to  the 
testator's  illegitimate  children  are  void.  In 
general  such  bequests  are  valid,  but  the  word 
"children,"  when  used  in  a  will,  will  be  deemed 
to  mean  legitimate  children,  if  there  are  such, 
to  the  exclusion  of  ille^timate.  The  more  im- 
portant rules  as  to  the  construction  of  clauses 
^ving  bequests  are  discussed  under  Will.  Sec 
also  Aduinistration.  Consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  Will. 

LEQACT  DUTY.    See  Death  Doxies. 

LEGAL  CAPACITY.    See  Capacity,  Leoal. 

LEGAL  EDUCATION.  On  the  Continent 
of  Europe  before  1088.  Id  the  time  of  the 
Koman  Republic  it  was  customary  for  a  prospec- 
tive lawyer  to  begin  at  the  age  of  16  to  listen 
systematically  to  the  advice  given  to  clients  by 
some  learned  jurisconsult,  and  the  student  also 
had  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Twelve 
Tables.  It  was  thus  that  Cicero  learned  law 
under  the  two  Scipvotas.  In  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus the  study  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  super- 
seded by  the  study  of  the  PriEtorian  Edict. 
About  the  same  time  certain  jurisconsults  began 
to  devote  themselves  principally  to  giving  in- 
struction. Among  the  earliest  and  most  famoun 
of  these  teachers  were  Labeo  and  Sabinus,  to- 
day best  remembered  for  their  connection  with 
the  two  sects  of  lawyers,  the  Proculians  and 
the  Sabinians.  From  about  the  b^inning  of  the 
third  century  there  were  systematic  law  schools, 
especially  at  Rome  and  at  Constantinople.  The 
course  in  the  law  schools  covered  four  years,  and 
students  were  supposed  to  complete  it  at  the  age 
of  20.  Before  533  the  texts  studied  were  tlie  In- 
stitutes of  Gains,  the  same  author's  treatises  on 
married  women's  property,  guardiansliip,  wills, 
and  legacies,  the  Pnptorian  Edict,  Papinian, 
Paulus,  and  the  Constitutions.  By  a  constitu- 
tion of  533  the  course  of  study  was  rearranged, 
and  the  old  texts  gave  place  to  Justinian's  In- 
stitutes, Digest,  and  Code.  The  framing  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  indeed,  was  partly  guided 
by  the  needs  of  students  and  was  largely  et- 
ecuted  by  the  professors  of  Constantinople  and 
Berytus. 

In  the  East  the  study  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
CivUis  was  superseded  by  Greek  paraphrases  and 
then  by  new  treatises.  In  Italy,  howei'er,  the 
study  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  never 
whoUy  abandoned.  It  is  not  known  to  what  ex- 
tent there  was  systematic  study  of  law  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  but  in  the  eleventh  century  Pavia 
and  Ravenna  were  centra  of  law  teaching,  the 
former  being  preeminent  in  Ltnnbard  law  and 
the  latter  in  Roman  law. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  ^biee  1088. 
The  year  1088  has  become  recognized  rather  ar- 
bitrarily as  the  beginning  of  European  univer- 
sity instruction.  It  is  taken  as  the  year  of  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  Bologna,  because 
it  marks,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  teaching  of  law  by  Imerius. 
By  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  appetr- 
ancc  of  Gratian's  Dccretum  made  possible  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  canon  law.  Academic  de- 
grees appeared  in  the  thirteenth  cantuiy.  Early 
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in  the  fifteenth  century  the  baxshelor's  degree  was 
awarded  by  the  universities  to  students  of  both 
the  canon  and  civil  law,  four  and  Ave  years' 
study  respectively  being  required;  and  higher 
degrees  for  additional  years  of  study.  The 
teaiehing  was  by  lectures  which  elucidated  the 
text,  developed  a  systematic  view  of  the  subject, 
and  solved  hypothetical  problems.  Soon  after 
the  time  of  Irnerius  the  study  of  the  civil  and 
tlie  canon  law  spread  to  the  universities  that 
gradually  arose  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  the  uni- 
versities are  to<day  the  only  route  to  the  l^al 
profession.  The  requirement  for  admission  to 
the  course  in  law  is  a  general  education  sub* 
stantialiy  equivalent  to  that  acquired  by  two  or 
three  years  of  residence  as  an  undergraduate  of 
an  American  colle^.  The  course  in  law  covers 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  four  years. 
From  country  to  country  there  are  some  differ- 
ences in  details.  In  Germany,  e.g.,  admission  to 
the  bar  is  secured  exclusively  through  a  govern- 
ment examination,  for  which,  however,  univer- 
sity work  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  affords  the  only  possible  preparation;  and 
the  examination  must  be  succeeded  by  practical 
work  for  three  years,  in  which  time  the  candi- 
date passes  successively  from  administrative 
duties  to  assisting  a  judge  of  one  of  the  lower 
courts  and  then  to  helping  a  practicing  lawyer 
with  the  daily  tastes  of  a  law  ofQce;  and  for  per- 
sons hoping  to  become  administrative  or  judicial 
officers  these  three  years  of  practical  work  are 
followed  by  a  second  government  examination. 
In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  degrees  are  a 
baccalaureate  in  two  years,  a  licentiate  in  three 
years,  and  a  doctorate  in  four  years;  and  the 
licentiate  degree  admits  to  the  bar  as  an  aoocat, 
whereas  two  years  of  study  under  the  law  faculty 
suffice,  without  a  degree  either  in  general  knowl- 
edge or  in  law,  to  admit  the  candidate  to  the 
grade  of  an  avou4.  Finally,  in  Germany,  but  not 
in  France,  almost  all  legal  instruction  is  given 
by  persons  who  have  never  been  engaged  in 
practice. 

In  England.  The  study  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilia  and  of  the  Oorpva  Juris  Canonici  seems 
to  have  entered  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  as  soon  as  they  were  founded.  The 
civil  law  continues  to  be  taught  in  the  English 
universities.  The  canon  taw  ceased  to  be  taught 
after  the  Reformation.  The  common  law  found 
little  recognition  in  the  universities  until  re- 
cently; and,  indeed,  even  to-day  the  universities 
oan  hardly  be  said  to  be  making  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  become  places  for  the  professional  study 
of  law.  Hie  famous  lectures  on  the  common  law 
delivered  at  Oxford  by  Blackstone,  beginning  in 
1753,  were  addressed  to  audiences  largely  com- 
posed of  undergraduates,  and  kept  in  mind  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  needs  of  persona  wlio, 
without  intending  to  enter  the  profession,  wished 
to  learn  the  general  features  of  the  political  and 
legal  system  of  their  countrv.  Both  Oxford  and 
Cunbridge  have  a  considerable  number  of  teach- 
ers of  civil  law  and  of  common  law;  but  the  in- 
struction gives  less  prominence  to  common  law 
than  to  civil  law  and  to  such  comparatively  non- 
professional topics  as  constitutional  law, 'inter- 
national law,  and  analytical  jurisprudence;  and 
the  courses  are  taken  chiefly  by  undergraduates 
as  part  of  their  preparation  for  the  d^ee  of 
bncheloT  of  arts.  There  Is  provision,  iKith  by 
instruction  and  by  appropriate  degrees,  for  law 
study  by  graduate  in  arte  who  expect  to  become 


lawyers,  but  these  law  decrees,  of  whit^  fewer 
than  20  are  annually  conferred  in  each  univer- 
sity, are  taken  chiefly  by  persons  who  have  pur- 
sued the  requisite  studies  in  London.  Indeed, 
the  Inns  of  Court,  which  alone  have  the  power 
to  call  to  the  bar,  continue  to  be  substantially 
the  only  centres  for  a  barrister's  education. 
These  four  Inns — the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle 
Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn — have 
been  for  about  six  centuries  the  learned  societies 
to  which  every  barrister  belongs,  and  their  his- 
toric associations,  even  independently  of  the 
conservatism  of  the  profession,  render  it  very 
difficult  for  legal  education  to  become  domiciled 
dsewhere.  About  the  middle  of  the  flfteoith 
century  there  were  10  Inns  of  Chancery,  bendes 
the  four  Inns  of  Court,  and  it  was  common  for 
students  to  begin  with  the  former  and  to  com- 
plete their  education  at  the  latter.  The  total 
residence  ret^uisite  for  admission  to  the  bar  was 
apparently  eight  years.  This  time,  however,  was 
not  wholly  devoted  to  law,  for  other  accomplish- 
ments, including  singing  and  dancing,  were  pur- 
sued by  the  students;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
have  been  common  for  persons  who  did  not  con- 
template entering  the  profession  to  go  to  the 
Inns,  rather  than  to  the  universities,  for  the 
final  embellishments  of  education.  In  those 
days,  during  the  four  terms  of  court,  all  bar- 
risters were  resident  in  the  Inns,  and  thus  the 
students  had  excellent  means  of  preparation  for 
the  profession.  There  were  systematic  lectures, 
called  readings,  by  barristers,  and  at  public 
moot  courts  and  private  boltings  and  even  at 
meals  the  students  discussed  aSual  and  hypo- 
thetical eases.  In  the  sixteenth  century  students 
are  known  to  have  made  great  use  of  the  ?fatura 
BrevUim,  the  Old  Tenures,  and  Littleton's  Ten- 
ures; and  the  readings  and  mootings  and  bolt- 
ings continued.  After  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Coke's  Institutes  became  the  chief 
textbook;  and  about  the  same  time  the  old 
machinery  of  teadiing  bc^n  to  be  disused.  In 
addition  to  the  means  of  rtudy  aJreaAy  indicated, 
it  is  known  that  students  made  collections  of 
notes  frcm  the  Year  Books  and  other  reports  of 
cases  and  that  they  spent  mucli  time  in  copvinp 
pleadings.  From  the  middle  of  the  eiRhteenth 
century  the  student,  while  keeping  his  terms  at 
his  Inn,  began  his  studies  by  copying  pleadings 
in  the  office  of  a  special  pleader  and  passed 
thence  to  the  office  of  a  barrister  in  general 
practice,  paying  to  these  instructors  such  sub- 
stantial fees  as  procured  adequate  guidance  in 
study.  This  remains  the  common  mode  of  prep- 
aration for  the  bar  in  England.  The  student, 
after  passing  a  preliminary  entrance  examina- 
tion in  grammar,  composition,  Latin,  and  the 
history  of  England — from  wliich  entrance  ex- 
amination he  is  exmpt  if  a  graduate  of  one  of 
the  universities — enrolls  himself  in  one  of  the 
Tnns.  He  next  keeps  12  terms  by  eating  six  din- 
ners at  the  Inn  each  term — though  members  of 
the  universities  need  eat  only  three  dinners  each 
term.  Meanwiiite  he  has  probably  been  passing  ' 
six  months  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor  in  good 
conveyancing  practice  and  a  year  or  two  in  the 
ofllee  of  a  larrister  with  a  good  chamber  prac- 
tice, and  thus  he  has  learned,  among  other 
things,  to  frame  statements  of  cases  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  a  Solicitor  to  a  barrister,  to  give 
opinions  upon  such  eases,  and  to  f  rqme  pleadings. 
Simultaneously  he  attends  court  and  does  the 
reading  necessary  for  the  examinations  for  call 
to  the  bar.   These  examinations  include  Roman 
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law  aod  coDBtitutional  law ;  but  they  are  devoted 
principally  to  the  ordinary  heads  of  English  law 
and  equity.  In  the  absence  of  extraordinary 
circumstances  admission  cannot  occur  until  three 
years  after  entering  the  Izm.  The  examinations 
are  conducted  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion, which  IB  appointed  by  the  Inns.  The  Coun- 
cil maintains  lectures  by  readers  and  assistant 
readers,  but  these  lectures  are  not  largely  at- 
tended, and,  though  established  half  a  century 
ago,  have  not  yet  made  much  impression  upon 
the  system  of  legal  education. 

The  solicitors  are  under  regulation  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society^  vhich  maintains  leo- 
tures  and  examinationa  similar  to  those  of  fhe 
Council  of  L^al  Education.  The  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  however,  is  the  older  body,  and 
lectures  and  scaminations  for  solicitors  consider- 
ably antedate  lectures  and  ezaminationa  for 
barristers. 

In  the  United  States.  In  America,  as  else- 
where, l^al  education  was  once  obtained  exclu- 
sively in  lawyers'  offices.  Professorshi[w  entitled 
professorships  of  law,  but  devoted,  it  would 
fleem,  to  presenting  popular  and  not  technical 
views  of  law  to  undergraduate  college  students 
and  to  the  general  public,  were  founded  rather 
early,  e.g.,  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1770, 
at  the  Collie  of  Philadelphia  in  1790,  at  Colum- 
bia College  in  1794,  and  at  Harvard  College  in 
1815.  The  professorship  at  Philadelphia  re- 
sulted in  a  course  of  lectures  by  Justice  James 
Wilson  in  1790-01.  The  professorship  at  Colum- 
bia was  twice  held  by  Chancellor  Kent,  first 
from  17d3  to  1795,  and  secondly  from  1823  to 
1826;  and  the  work  of  Kent's  second  holding  of 
the  professorship  was  of  a  technical  nature  and 
produced  the  Commentaries  on  Ameriean  Lato. 
The  Harvard  professorship,  called  the  RoyaU, 
was  first  held  by  Isaac  Parker. 

The  earliest  classroom  instruction  in  technical 
law  was  furnished  not  at  the  collies  named,  but 
in  the  famous  private  law  school  foimded  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  by  Tapping  Reeve  and  main- 
tained until  1833.  This  institution,  thoiwh  un- 
incorporated, was  thoroughly  organized,  Kaving 
a  course  of  14  months,  pursuing  the  lecture  sys- 
tem, conducting  examinations  and  moot  courts, 
and  attracting  in  some  years  as  many  as  50 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Litchfield  it  is  clear  that 
there  was  a  law  school,  whereas  in  some  otiier 
eases  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  there  was  a 
law  school  or  simply  an  ordinary  law  office  pay- 
ing extraordinary  attention  to  law  students. 
The  Harvard  Law  School  dates  from  1817,  when 
there  were  two  professors  and  when  students 
who  had  completed  their  general  education  b^an 
to  come  to  Harvard  for  professional  instruction ; 
but  the  Harvard  Law  School  was  not  conspicuous 
until  1829,  when  Justice  Story  became  Dane 
professor  of  law.  There  was  a  private  law 
school  in  1821  at  Needham,  Va.;  and  that, 
though  it  lasted  but  a  short  time,  it  was  care- 
fully managed  is  indicated  by  Taylor's  Journal 
of  the  Law  School.  There  was  a  private  law 
school  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1823;  and  this 
school  ceased  in  1829,  when  one  of  its  instruc- 
tors became  Royall  professor  at  Har^'ard.  The 
Yale  Law  School  dates  from  1824,  being  appar- 
ently an  outgrowth  of  a  private  school.  There 
was  a  private  law  school  at  Winohester,  Vs.,  in 
1826,  and  during  its  short  existence  it  produced 
Tucker's  Commentariea  on  the  Laws  of  Virginia. 
The  law  school  of  the  University  of  Virginia 


was  opened  in  1826.   The  Cincinnati  Law  School 

was  opened  in  1833. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  law  schools 
in  number  and  in  attendance;  and  in  recent 
years  this  growth  has  been  so  onphatic  as  to 
prove  that  the  law  schools  are  now  rectq^nized 
as  the  only  places  for  obtaining  adequate  prep- 
aration. In  1890-91  there  were  54  law  schools, 
with  406  instructors  and  5262  students.  In 
1913-14  there  were  114  law  schools,  with  ap- 
proximately 1200  professors  and  special  and 
assistant  instructors,  and  15,000  students,  in- 
cluding about  200  women.  The  numerical  ad- 
vances during  this  period  were  accompanied  by 
other  changes,  most  of  them  unquestionably 
changes  for  the  bettw. 

The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  in- 
creased so  that  now  one-half  of  the  schools 
require  at  leut  a  high-school  education,  and 
several  require  a  coU^  degree  or  its  educational 
equivalent.  The  law-school  course  has  been 
lengthened,  on  the  average,  about  one  year,  so 
that  now  80  out  of  114  schools  offer  a  course 
of  three  years.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
change  the  method  of  study  fr<Hn  the  lecture  ai^ 
textbook  systems  to  the  case  system,  which  was 
introduced  at  Harvard  by  Professor  Langdell  in 
1870,  and  which  gained  a  foothold  at  the  Albany 
Law  School  in  1889,  and  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  and  Columbia  University  in  1890. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  three  systems  of  legal  teaching — or,  bet- 
ter, of  legal  study.  Under  the  lecture  syston 
the  student  first  derives  his  knowledge  at  the 
lecture  and  from  the  lecturer;  and  the  student 
very  probably  takes  notes  and  ultimately 
answers  questions  as  to  his  understanding  of  tbs 
instruction  given.  Under  the  textbook  system 
the  student  primarily  derives  his  knowledge  at 
his  own  room  and  from  the  statements  made  by 
text  writers;  and  he  goes  to  the  lecture  room  to 
be  questioned  on  his  recollection  and  understand- 
ing of  the  statements  in  the  textboolu,  and  to 
receive  more  light  from  the  instructor.  Under 
the  case  system  the  student  primarily  derives 
his  knowledge  of  law  at  his  own  room  and 
through  his  own  analysis  of  select  reported 
cases ;  and  after  extracting  from  these  cases  the 
propositions  of  law  necessarily  involved  in  the 
decisions — ^the  rationes  decidendi — he  goes  to  the 
lecture  room  to  state  and  discuss  these  cases  and 
to  participate  in  the  solution  of  hypothetical 
problems  based  upon  them.  Under  each  ayaton 
there  may  be  Btat«nents  of  law  by  the  instruc- 
tor, reading  textbooks,  study  of  reported  cases, 
and  discussion  of  problems;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  possibility  that  each  system  may  be  so 
treated  as  to  seem  like  one  ot  the  others,  and 
notwithstanding  the  personal  peculiarities  which 
cause  each  instructor  to  pursue  to  some  extent 
a  method  of  his  own,  the  distinction  between 
the  several  systems  is  in  practice  readily  drawn, 
and  each  law  school  is  commcmly  known,  accord- 
ing to  the  syston  to  which  it  is  principally  de- 
voted, as  a  lecture  school,  a  textbook  school,  or 
a  case  school,  although  some  of  them  attempt 
to  combine  systems  and  thus  are  rather  difficult 
of  classification. 

There  were,  in  1013-14, 114  law  schools  in  the 
Unitetl  States,  including  the  law  departments  of 
universiUes.  Forty-five  of  these  schools  have 
joined  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  legaA  education, 
especially  the  improvemeot  of  law  schools.  One- 
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half  of  this  number  may  properly  be  classed  as 
case  schools;  and  some  of  uie  others  combine 
the  study  of  cases  with  the  nae  of  standard  tezt- 
bodEs.  Membership  in  this  association  ia  now 
restricted  to  schools  requiring  a  three-year 
course.  Of  the  other  schools  not  in  this  associa- 
tion, the  majority  adhere  to  the  textbook  system, 
and  a  few  to  the  strict  lecture  system;  but  in 
many  the  study  of  leading  cases  in  addition  to 
the  regular  work  is  encouraged.  There  are  30 
evening  schools,  10  with  'separate  evening  and 
day  courses,  and  the  remainder  have  day  sessions 
exclusively,  although  many  give  all  lectures 
either  before  or  after  the  usual  hours  of  legal 
business,  so  as  to  afford  students  the  opportunity 
of  gaining  experience  in  law  offices  at  the  same 
time.  The  academic  year  averages  between  30 
and  40  weeks.  Eighty  schools  have  a  three- 
year  course,  and  the  remainder  two  years,  with 
the  excottion  of  two  which  offer  only  a  one-year 
term,  in  a  number  of  schools  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  a  four-year  course.  Harvard  and 
Pomsylvania  now  require  a  degree  in  arts  or  in 
science,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  mil  college  eonrse, 
as  a  preliminary  qualification  for  admission. 
Columbia,  Yale,  and  California  require  three 
years'  college  work;  Chicago,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin,  and  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
require  two  years;  and  15  schools  reauire  one. 
About  one-half  of  the  remaining  schools  require 
a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  a  high- 
school  course,  about  one-fourth  acnnethiiur  less 
than  tiiis,  and  the  remainder  make  no  conditions 
of  this  character. 

There  are  now  approximately  15,000  law  stu- 
dents, of  whom  about  3000  hold  college  d^ees, 
and  approximately  4000  took  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1913-14.  The 
value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  law 
schools  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
92,600,000,  and  the  endowment  funds  at  $1,- 
600,000;  and  there  are  over  600,000  volumes  in 
their  libraries.  A  number  of  ihe  schools  main- 
tain le^al  periodicals  of  value  to  the  profession. 

Closely  connected  with  improvements  in  law 
schools  is  a  recent  advance  in  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  bar.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  made  systematic  efforts  to  raise  the 
standard  of  admission  to  the  bar  in  all  States. 
Prior  to  1880  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission  was  conducted  exclusively  by  judges 
of  the  various  courts,  and  consisted  entirely  of 
oral  questions.  There  was,  therefore,  no  uni- 
formity in  such  examinations.  In  most  States 
the  candidates  who  received  a  diploma  from  a 
recognized  law  school  were  admitted  without 
further  examination.  No  fixed  period  of  study 
was  prescribed.  At  present  half  of  the  States 
require  certain  preliminary  education;  3d  States 
hftve  State  Jboards  of  law  examiners;  40  States 
have  uniform  examinations;  the  examinations 
are  conducted  in  writing  in  40  States ;  26  States 
require  three  years'  study  of  the  law  before  tak- 
ing the  examination  for  the  bar.  Examinations 
often  include,  in  addition  to  definitions  and 
classifications  that  have  been  substantially 
memorized,  the  solution  of  hypothetical  prob- 
lems resembling  those  which  will  arise  in  the 
actual  prosecution  of  trial  cases. 

Legal  education  is  a  frequent  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  meetings  of  law  societies.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  a  standing  committee 
on  l^;al  education  and  admission  to  the  bar,  and 
also  a  section  of  legal  education.  In  1901  the 
Association   of   American   Law  Schools  was 


founded,  holding  meeUngs  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Xaw  Idbnriw  In  tb»  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Libraries,  printed 
in  the  Law  Library  Journal,  October,  1912, 
th^e  were  then  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada 639  law  libraries,  containing  5,889,572 
volumes.  The  report  pves  the  name  and  loca- 
tion of  each  library,  the  name  of  its  libra- 
rian, and  £he  number  of  volumes.  A  report 
mode  in  1908  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  in  its  "Statistics  of  Public,  Society, 
and  School  Libraries  having  5000  volumes  and 
over,"  lists  only  109  law  libraries,  but  states 
also  whether  these  libraries  are  free,  free  for 
reference,  free  for  students,  subscription  libra- 
ries free  for  reference,  or  subscription  only. 
Iaw  libraries  are  among  the  earliest  forms  of 
special  libraries  and  their  growth  in  recent  years 
has  been  rapid.  There  is  a  considerable  demand 
for  the  addition  of  law  hooks  to  public  libraries 
("Law  Libraries  and  the  Public,"  in  Law 
Library  Journal,  January,  1014),  due  to  the 
desire  of  citizens  more  intelligently  to  perform 
the  functions  of  democratic  government.  Law 
libraries  fall  into  three  chief  classes:  U)  Bar 
Association  libraries ;  (2)  subscription  libraries; 
and  (3)  law-school  libraries.  Law-school  libra- 
ries are  further  divided  into  two  classes,  viz., 
(1)  those  serving  isolated  law  schools,  and  (2) 
those  which  serve  law  sehocds  which  form  part 
of  a  university.  By  a  university  law-school 
library  is  meant  the  library  of  a  law  schocS 
which  has  a  vital,  organic  connection  with  the 
university.  The  library  of  the  isolated  law 
school  performs  only  one  of  the  functions  which 
a  university  law-school  library  should  perform. 
It  is  used  only  as  a  means  of  assisting  technical 
students  of  tiie  law.  A  university  law-school 
library  serves  this  purpose,  but  at  the  same  time 
is  an  essential  aid  to  stndmts  in  government, 
philosophy,  ethics,  history,  social  science,  and 
economics. 

llie  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
apparently  had  in  mind  only  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  a  law  school  when  in  1912  it 
decided  to  "require  each  school  to  own  a  law 
library  of  not  less  than  6000  volumes"  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  membership  in  the  Association. 
Obviously  6000  volumes  are  not  sufficient  equip- 
ment for  a  university  law-school  library.  Even 
as  a  technical  library  this  small  number  does  not 
provide  for  graduate  work,  for  research  by  pro- 
fessors, nor  for  the  needs  of  1^1  writers ;  and  H 
is  even  less  satisfactory  as  a  source  for  graduate 
students  in  history  and  politics. 

The  Association  of  Alnerican  Law  Schools, 
however,  acted  wisdy  in  placing  a  minimum  re- 
quirement, for  only  within  recent  years  have 
some  law  sefaools  realized  the  necesai^  for  pro- 
viding a  library.  The  importance  of  the  library 
has  increased  since  the  more  general  adoption, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  case  system. 
This  system  sends  students  to  the  original  re- 
ports and  statutes,  and  prevents  too  great  reli- 
ance on  textbooks.  Its  adoption  was  attended 
by  difficulties  which  resulted  in  the  preparation 
of  case  books.  Langdell  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  "Selection  of  Cases  on  Contracts,"  1871, 
states  that  when  he  proposed  to  teach  law  by 
means  of  cases  he  "was  met  by  what  seemed  at 
first  to  be  an  insuperable  practical  difficulty, 
namely,  the  want  of  books ;  for  though  it  ml^^t 
be  practicable  in  the  case  of  private  pupils  bav- 
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ing  free  access  to  a  complete  library,  to  refer  (Oxford,  1881);  Jones,  History  of  the  Prmek 
them  directly  to  the  boi^B  of  repOrtB,  such  a  Bar  (London,  1886);  Conrad,  German  Univerai- 
course  was  quite  out  of  the  question  irith  a  large  ties  (Glasgow,  1885) ;  Roby,  Introduction  to  the 
elnaa,  all  of  whom  would  want  the  same  boc^s  Digest  (Cambridge,  1886) ;  Jones,  Index  to 
at  the  same  time."  Conaequentiy  lAOgdell  be-  Legal  Periodicals  (Boston,  1888-89);  Lexis, 
gan  the  publication  of  a  series  of  selected  cases  Der  deutschen  Vniverataten,  vol.  i  (Berlin, 
on  the  various  subjects  of  the  law.  The  effect  1873) ;  Gabriel  Compayr4,  Ab^lard  and  the 
of  the  publication  of  ease  books  on  the  use  of  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Universities  (New 
the  library  was  unexpected.  Where  the  case  York,  1893)  ;  Parliamentary  Report  of  the  Com- 
system  is  properly  maintained,  the  result  is  that  miseionera  to  Oonsidpr  the  l*roposed  Oreaham 
case  books  stimulate  the  interest  and  arouse  the  University  in  London  (London,  1894) ;  Rashdall, 
curiositv  of  students  so  that  the  book  of  cases  Unioeraities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Ox- 
is  merely  a  starting  point  in  the  investigation  ford,  1896);  Hunter,  Roman  Law  (London, 
of  a  topic.  Law-school  libraries  therefore  are  1897) ;  Rudolf  Sohm,  Institutes  of  Roman  Late, 
fast  increasing  in  size,  eight  of  them,  aocordin;  trans,  by  J.  0.  Ledlie  (3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1901} ; 
to  available  statistics,  having  more  than  30,000  Gibson  and  Chuckerbutty,  How  to  Become  a 
volumes  each.   These  libraries  are:  Barrister  (London,  1902);  Roscoe  Pound,  "A 

New  School  of  Jurists,"  in  Nebraska  University, 

LAW  SCHOOLS                                       VolumflB  UniveTsity  Studies,  vol.  iv    (l.incoln,  1904); 

Harvanl  Univeraity                                           '^'SSS  Akademiaches  Taschenbuch  fur  Juristen  (Bcr- 

Columbia  Univemty                                               B6J0OO  .           n    i       j          '       j     i,-     x  \.- 

Umveraity  of  PennBylvania                                fiO.J25  li".  semiannually);   Annuutre  de  Vinstructioii 

Cornell  University                                         44,000  (Paris);  Calendars  of  the  Universities  of  Ox- 

SJS?y^E[;!^i!^. -  v..              !S:S38  ^JS^^' J^"^*'"^Ji"'^^ 

Yale  Liiiveraity.  .T.                                   36.000  and    Glasgow;     The    Green    Bag  (Boston, 

UniveTBity  of  Sliohigan                                       32,000  monthly);    Le    livre    de    I'^tudiant    de  Paris 

(Paris,  annually)-;   Reports  of  the  American 

The  case  system  requires  also  duplication  of  Bar  Association  (Philadelphia,  annually);  Re- 
hooks,  so  that  tiie  figures  given  above  necessarily  ports  of  the  Oommiasioner  of  Education  of  the 
do  not  indicate  different  titles  but  include  many  United  States  (Washington,  annually), 
duplicates  required  by  students  needing  to  ex-  LEGAL  ESTATE.  An  estate  or  interest  in 
amine  the  same  volume  at  the  same  time.  The  lands  cognizable  at  common  law,  as  distinguished 
law-school  library  under  modem  condititHis,  fr«n  equity,  and  defined  and  protected  by  the 
therefore,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  apparatus  ordinaiy  courts  of  common  law,  as  distinguished 
for  iMfal  students,  and  its  administration  is  of  from  chancery.  Strictly  speaking,  all  estates 
vital  interest  to  faculty  and  students.  It  has  are  legal,  the  expression  "equitable  estate"  hav- 
beeome  recognized  that  the  use  of  law  books  ia  ing  been  invented  at  a  comparatively  recent  date 
a  technical  matter  which  requires  special  in-  as  a  convenient  description  of  the  rights  in 
struction.  The  function  of  the  library  is  of  equity  which  a  person  may  have  in  lands  which 
equal  importance  with  that  of  the  clasflroom  are  l^ally  vested  in  another.  Thus,  where  lands 
and  to  the  duties  of  the  law  librarian  has  been  are  conveyed  to  A  in  trust  for  B,  the  l^al  estate 
added  the  teaching  of  the  mechanics  of  book  is  in  A,  the  trustee,  but  B'b  ri|^t8  aa  beneficiary 
use.  This  is  done  usually  by  daily  assistance  of  the  trust  {cestui  que  trust)  are  for  some  pnr- 
in  the  library,  but  is  often  supplemented  by  lec-  poses  conveniently  described  as  his  equitable 
tures  and  systematic  practice  work.  Courses  of  estate  in  the  premises.  A,  as  the  legal  owner, 
instruction  in  the  use  of  law  books  are  part  of  is  the  only  person  entitled  to  protect  the  land  by 
the  regular  curriculum  in  30  law  schools  in  the  common-law  process  against  trespass  or  dis< 
United  States,  while  occasional  courses  are  given  seisin,  but  the  equitable  interest  of  B,  on  the 
in  nine  others.  other  hand,  may  be  alienated  by  him  by  deed  or 

One  otlier  development  in  law  libraries  in  the  last  will,  or  will  descend  to  his  heirs  in  the  same 

last  25  years  is  tof  increased  demand  for  for-  manner  as  though  it  were  a  legal  estate.  Surh 

eigu  and  international  law.  This  demand  results  artificial  splitting  up  of  the  property  in  land 

first  from  the  study  of  comparative  law  in  the  into  a  legal  and  an  equitable  estate  has  been  a 

universities,  but  second,  quite  aa  much,  from  common  thing  in  England  since  the  Wars  of  the 

increased  interest  in  international  affairs  due  to  Roses  (when  it  was  freely  resorted  to  for  the 

the  work  of  international  peace  or^nizations,  purpose  of  enabling  legal  owners  to  escape  the 

and  the  actual  development  of  business  as  a  burdens  and  disabilities  of  such  ownership)  and 

cosmopolitan  concern  rather  than  a  national  in  the  United  States  from  before  the  Revolution, 

interest.                    '  Whenever  the  two  estates,  whether  by  alienation. 

Bibliography.   Waterhous,  Forteacutus  Illua-  descent,  or  otherwise,  become  united  in  the  same 

tratua  (London,  1663) ;  Dugdale,  Origines  Juri-  person,  they  coalesce  or  merge  into  otie,  and  that 

dioalea   (ib.,  1671);   Portescue,  De  Laudibua  one  the  1^1  estate.    In  other  words,  in  that 

Legum  Anglite  ( ib.,  1775 ) ;  Savigny,  Oesehiohte  event  the  equitable  estate  ceases,  leaving  only 

dea   rSmiachen   Rechts,   vol.    iii    (Heidelberg,  the  legal  estate  surviving.    See  Estate;  EQumr; 

1834)  ;  Report  to  the  Houae  of  Commons  from  Trust;  Real  Pboperty. 

the  Select  Committee  on  Legal  Education  (Lon-  LEGAL  HOLIDAY.     See  Holidat;  Holi- 

don,  1840)  ;  Pearce,  Ouide  to  the  Inna  of  Court  DATS. 

(ib.,  1855)  ;  Parliamentary  Report  of  the  Com-  LEGAL  H17NDEED,  TnK.    This  is  the  title 

miaaioners  to  Inquire  into  the  Arrangementa  in  of  the  governing  conference  which  conducts  the 

the  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery  for  denominational  business  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 

Prxmoiing  the  Study  of  the  Law  (ib.,  185S);  odist  church,  including  the  stationing  of  th« 

Smith,  History  of  Eduoation  for  the  English  ministers  and  the  oversight  of  all  work  of  the 

Bar  (ib..  1860);  Poste,  Oaiua  (Oxford,  1871);  church.    It  was  established  by  John  We-iley  in 

Hart,  German  Univeraitiea  (New  York,  1874) ;  1780  in  a  paper  known  as  "the  Deed  of  Declara- 

Muther,    Oesehiohte    der    Rechtsunaaenachaft  tion."  It  meets  annually  and  is  a  self-perpetnat- 

(Jma,  1876) ;  Holland,  Institutes  of  Juatinian  ing  and  self-governing  body.  Hembeiwiip  in  the 
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body  is  considered  a  great  honor.  All  Weslevan 
miniaters  are  memberB  of  the  larger  body  oalled 
"the  Confer^ce"  and  are  eligible  to  election  in 
the  L^al  Hundred  when  a  vacancy  occurs  as 
the  result  of  a  death  or  resignation, 

LE  OALLZENNE,  le  gftHl-dn.  Riohabd 
( 1866-  . ) .  An  American  writer.  He  wh 
bom  in  Liverpool,  England;  graduated  iram 
LiTerpool  CoU^^,  for  seven  years  was  in  busi- 
ness, and  for  a  few  months  tn  1889  was  private 
secretary  to  the  actor  Wilson  Barrett.  In  1891 
be  became  literary  critic  for  the  Star,  and  bood 
joined  also  the  staffs  of  the  Daily  Chroniole  and 
the  Speaker.  Two  years  later  he  was  involved 
with  Robert  Buchanan  in  a  controversy  on  the 
questicm  "Is  Christianity  Played  OutT"  The 
ontoon^  was  the  Religion  of  a  Literwry  Man 
(1893).  In  1899  he  wrote  Rudyard  KipUng,  a 
far  from  eulogistic  study  of  Kipling's  art  and 
influence.  The  range  and  qt^ility  of  his  general 
eritieism  are  well  represented  by  RetrotpBotive 
Reviewa  (2  vols.,  1896);  and  a  certain  grace 
that  is  characteristic  of  him  by  The  Book-Bills 
of  Naroiasus  (1891),  Prose  Fancies  (Ist  series, 
1894;  2d  series,  1896),  and  Sleeping  Beauty  and 
Other  Prose  Fancies  ( 1900) .  In  1898  he  visited 
the  United  States  on  a  lecture  tour,  and  alter- 
ward  he  lived  in  or  near  New  Yoric.  Amot^  his 
publications  not  cited  above  are:  My  Lady's 
Sonnets  (1887);  Volumes  in  Folio  (1889); 
Oeorge  Meredith  (1890);  English  Poems 
(1892);  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Other 
Poems  { 1895)  ;  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Oirl,  a 
novel  (1896),  an  adaption  of  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam;  Young  Lives  (1899);  Travels 
in  England  (1900) ;  The  Life  Romantie  (1000) ; 
An  Old  Country  Souse  ( 1902) ;  Bow  to  Get  the 
Best  Out  of  Books  (1004);  Romances  of  Old 
France  (1906);  Pawted  Shadows  (1907);  Lit- 
tle Dinners  with  the  Bphinie  (1909) ;  The  High- 
way to  Happiness  (1912);  The  Lonely  Dancer 
and  Other  Poems  (1914)  ;  The  Silk  Hat  Soldier 
(1915),  war  verse. 

liEflAL  PBQCEEDINGS.  In  the  most  ^n- 
eral  sense,  any  proceedings^  dril  or  criminal, 
instituted  and  carried  on  in  a  court  of  justice 
or  before  a  judge  of  such  a  court  acting  in  his 
official  capacity.  The  expression,  therefore,  ap- 
plies to  every  stage  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit, 
from  the  serving  or  filing  of  the  ori^nal  process 
to  the  rendering  of  a  final  judgment  and  the  ex- 
ecution  thereof,  as  well  as  to  proceedings  of  ft 
less  formal  character,  as  motions  (in  court  or 
in  chambers),  orders  upon  motions,  etc.,  and 
indeed  to  judicial  business  of  every  sort.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  the  ezpression  is  often 
employed  by  lawyers  to  denote  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  common  law,  as  distinguished  from 
those  carried  on  in  a  court  of  chancery,  or 
equity,  or  in  the  court  of  Admiralty,  or  in  the 
eccleeiastical  courts.    See  Court  ;  Pbocedube. 

LEQAZ.  KEFBESENTATZVES.  Those  who, 
upon  the  death  of  a  person,  become  entitled, 
whether  as  executors  (where  such  were  ap- 
pointed by  will  of  the  deceased)  or  as  admin- 
istrators (where  the  deceased  died  intestate), 
to  administer  the  decedent's  personal  estate. 
Where  there  are  proper  executors  designated  in 
the  will,  the  perspoal  estate  vests  in  them  at 
once  upon  the  testator's  death,  but  under  modem 
practice  the  authority  of  the  court  of  probate, 
exercised  by  the  issue  of  letters  testamentary 
to  such  executors,  is  requisite  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  act  in  all  respects  as  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  decedent  Administrators, 


however,  have  no  claim  upon  the  estate  and  no 
right  to  exercise  any  authority  with  reference 
to  it  until  qualified  by  letters  of  administration 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  probate  court. 
Where  a  will  fails  to  appoint  executors,  or 
where  the  persons  designated  are  no  longer  liv- 
ing or  are  ineligible,  tke  court  will,  upon  proper 
application,  appoint  an  adminlBtrator  "with  the 
will  annexed"  {oum  testammto  onneno).  The 
persons  entitled  to  appointment  as  administra- 
tors are  detomined  ay  statute.  See  Admin- 
istration ;   Aduinisis&tob;   Exboutob;  Pee- 

BONAL  RePWSENTATIVE. 

LEOAL  BIOHTS.    See  Rights,  Legal. 

LEGAL  TENDE&.  In  its  broadest  sense,  an 
offer  or  attonpt  to  perform  a  contract  in  ac- 
cordance witii  the  appropriate  legal  require- 
ments. When  thus  used,  the  term  includes  an 
offer  to  perform  by  doing  something,  as  wf^l  as 
an  offer  to  perform  by  paying  something.  In  the 
former  case  a  legal  tender,  l.e.,  an  offer  to  per- 
form the  contract  at  the  agreed  time  and  place, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  sale  and  delivery  of  a  chattel, 
discharges  the  person  making  the  tender  from 
all  contract  liability,  although  the  other  party 
declines  the  tender.  In  the  same  way  a  1^^ 
tender  of  the  amount  due  on  a  mortgage  or  a 
pledge,  even  though  it  be  rejected  by  the  credi- 
tor, will  operate  to  discharge  the  property  frcsn 
the  lien  of  the  mortgage  or  pledge. 

A  tender  of  payment,  however,  does  not  dis- 
charge the  debtor  from  his  personal  obligation. 
Only  actual  payra«it  will  do  this.  But  a  tender 
not  accepted  and  kept  good,  i.e.,  held  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  creditor,  will  save  the  debtor  from 
interest  accruing  ther^fter  and  from  the  coats 
of  a  suit  for  the  debt.  In  order  that  a  tender  of 
payment  be  l^al,  it  must  be  a  proffer  of  money 
actually  produced  and  accessible  to  the  creditor 
unless  the  production  be  waived  by  him;  the 
exact  amount  due  must  be  offered  or  a  sum  ton- 
dered  from  which  the  creditor  can  take  the  exact 
amount,  and  it  must  be  unconditional. 

The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  kind  of 
mon^  that  is  legally  tenderable  in  tiie  payment 
of  debta  This  is  regulated  with  considerable 
minuteness  by  modem  statutes.  In  Great 
Britain  Bank  of  England  notes  are  a  1^1  ten- 
der for  any  sum  above  £5.  Gold  coins  of  the 
Royal  Mint,  unless  diminished  in  weight  below 
the  statutory  standard,  are  a  legal  tender  for  a 
payment  of  any  amount;  its  silver  coins  for  an 
amount  not  exceeding  40  shillings;  its  bronze 
coins  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  shilling. 
The  crown,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council, 
may  by  proclamation  declare  foreign  or  colonial 
coins  legal  tender.  In  the  United  States  the 
various  gold  coins  of  the  National  Mint,  the 
notes  of  the  United  States,  ordinarily  called 
greenbacks,  and  a  specified  class  of  United  States 
Treasury  notes  are  legal  tender  for  debts  of 
any  amount.  Silver  dollars  are  a  legal  tender 
"for  all  debts,  except  where  otherwise  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  contract";  while  the  other  sil- 
ver coins  (the  half  dt^lar,  quarter  dollar,  and 
dime)  are  a  legal  tender  for  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $10.  Minor  coins  (the  five-cent  piece 
and  the  cent)  are  tenderable  for  an  amount  not 
exceeding  25  cente.  Consult:  3  and  4  Wm.  IV, 
c.  98;  the  Coinage  Act,  1870,  33  and  34  Vict., 
c.  10;  United  States  Constitution,  Art.  I.  §  10; 
United  States  Revised  Statutes,  §$  3584-3590, 
as  amended;  J.  L.  Lauehlin,  "Economic  Effects 
of  Legal  Tender,"  in  Yale  Review,  vol.  x  (New 
Haven,  1902) ;  A.  B.  Hepburn,  Histopf^  of  Oois^- 
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age  and  Currency  in  the  United  Btatet  (Kew 

York,  1903) ;  S.  P.  Breckenridge,  Legal  Tender 
(Chicago,  1903);  A.  R.  Hunt,  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Tender  (St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1903)  ;  J.  C. 
Smith,  Legal  Tender:  Bssaya  (London,  1910); 
and  authorities  under  Contbact. 

LEOAIi-TENDEB  CASES.  A  series  of  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
involving  the  question  whether  certain  acts  of 
Congress,  declaring  the  notes  of  the  United 
States  lawful  money  and  a  l^fal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  public  and  private  within  the 
United  States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  In- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  were  constitutional. 
The  first  case,  which  brought  the  question 
squarely  before  the  court,  was  Hepburn  v.  Gris- 
wold  (8  Wallace,  603),  a  case  in  which  the 
Court  of  Errors  of  Kentucky  had  held  the  acts 
of  Congress  above  mentioned  unconstitutional. 
It  was  first  argued  at  the  December  term,  1867, 
reargued  at  the  December  term,  1868,  and'  de^ 
cided  November  27,  1869,  by  a  divided  court. 
Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Associate  Justices  Nel- 
Bon,  Clifford,  Field,  and  Grier  were  for  the 
affirmance  of  the  decision  of  the  court  below, 
while  Justices  Miller,  Swayne,  and  Davis  dis- 
sented. In  April,  1869,  an  Act  was  passed  in- 
creasing the  number  of  associate  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  seven  to  eight.  Earlhr  in 
1870  Justice  Qrier  resigned,  and  Justices  Brad- 
ley and  Strong  were  appointed  to  the  vacancies. 
ASter  ihie  reconatrucuon  of  the  court  a  motion 
was  made  for  the  reargument  of  Hepburn  v. 
Griswold,  which  was  granted  by  a  vote  of  five 
to  four,  and  the  constitutional  question  was 
again  considered  and  decided  in  May,  I87I. 
^ain  was  the  court  divided,  but  this  time  a 
majority,  consisting  of  Justices  Miller,  Swayne, 
Davis,  Bradley,  and  Strong,  upheld  the  constltn* 
tionality  of  the  Act,  while  Chief  Justice  Chase 
and  Justices  Nelson,  Clifford,  and  Field  dis- 
sented.   (Legal-Tender  Cases,  12  Wallace,  457.) 

All  of  the  judges  agreed  that  Congress  bad  tho 
power  to  direct  issues  of  paper  currency.  The 
difference  of  opinion  related  solely  to  its  power 
to  make  such  currency  a  legal  tender,  especially 
for  existing  debts.  Tlie  majority  in  Hepburn  u. 
Griswold,  who  were  the  minority  in  tne  later 
cases,  held  that  this  power  was  neititer  specifi- 
cally granted  by  the  Constitution,  nor  was  it 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  granted 
power.  Moreover,  they  deemed  the  statutes  un- 
constitutional because  they  impaired  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  and  amounted  to  a  taking  of 
private  property  for  public  use  without  compen- 
sation. It  was  admitted  by  the  minority  in 
Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  and  the  majority  in  the 
later  cases,  that  the  lavs  did  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  made  before  their  passage,  but 
it  was  said,  "While  the  Constitution  forbids 
States  to  pass  such  laws,  it  does  not  forbid  Con- 
gress." The  Fifth  Amendment,  which  forbids 
taking  private  property  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation  or  due  process  of  law,  it  was 
declared,  had  always  been  understood  as  refer- 
ring only  to  a  direct  appropriation,  and  not  to 
consequential  injuries  resulting  from  the  exer- 
cise of  lawful  power.  And,  flnally,  it  was  held 
that  the  statutes  were  passed  m  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  power  to  borrow  money  and 
maintain  the  army  and  navy  in  time  of  war. 

In  1878  Congrws  directed  that  the  legal-tender 
notes  of  the  United  States  which  were  redeemed, 
or  received  into  the  Treasury  from  any  source, 
should  be  reissued  and  kept  in  circulation.  As 


the  final  dedaion  in  ihe  legal-trader  eases  above 
referred  to  had  been  rested  in  part  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  earlier  l^slation  as  a  war 
measure,  the  validity  of  the  Act  of  1878  was 
assailed  with  much  confidence.  However,  with 
but  a  single  dissent  (that  of  Justice  Field),  the 
court  held  that  Congress  has  power  to  make 
United  States  notes  a  l^;al  tender  in  the  pay- 
ment of  private  debto  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
as  in  time  of  war.  "Congress,"  said  the  court, 
"has  the  power  to  issue  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  in  such  form,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  such  qualities  as  currency  for  the  purchase 
of  merchandise  and  the  payment  of  debte  as 
accord  with  the  usage  of  sovereign  govemmente. 
The  power,  as  incident  to  the  power  of  borrow- 
ing money,  and  issuing  bills  or  notes  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  money  borrowed,  of  impressing  upon 
those  bills  or  not«s  the  quality  of  being  a  legal 
tender  for  the  paym«it  of  private  debts,  was  a 
power  universally  understood  to  belong  to  sover- 
eignty in  Europe  and  America  at  the  time  of 
the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stetes.  The  governments  of  Europe, 
acting  through  the  monarch  or  the  l^slature, 
according  to  the  distribution  of  powers  under 
their  respective  constitutions,  had  and  have  as 
sovereign  a  power  of  issuing  paper  money  as  of 
stamping  coin." 

The  forgoing  decision  has  closed  all  judi- 
cial discussion,  and  declares  the  rule  of  law 
upon  this  point.  Whether  a  national  paper  cur- 
rency shall  be  a  legal  tender  is  now  a  question 
for  the  political  forum  only.  Consult:  Legal 
Tender  Case,  Juilliard  v.  Oreenman  (110  U.  S., 
421,  1884)  ;  Thayer,' "Legal  Tender,"  in  Harvard 
Law  Review  (1887);  George  Bancroft,  A  Plea 
for  the  aonatitwtion  <New  York,  1886) ;  Miller, 
Lectures  on  the  OonsHtution  of  the  TJnited 
States  (ib.,  1891). 

LEaABiDETJB  DE  SAINT-FIEKBB, 
Jacques.    See  Saint-Pzebbb,  Jacqitbs  Laqab- 

DEUR  DE. 

LEGABS,  \e-gte^,  HnoH  SviinvN  (1789- 
1843 ) .  An  American  jurist  and  stetesman, 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  of  Huguenot  stock, 
Jan.  2,  1780.  He  died  in  Boston,  Maaa,  June  2, 
1843.  Though  in  youth  of  delicate  health,  be 
attended  South  Carolina  Coll^;  tiien  studied 
law  for  three  years;  visited  Edinbuivh,  where 
he  completed  his  education;  and  traveled  on  the 
Continent.  Returning  home,  he  devoted  himself 
to  planting  for  a  time,  was  soon  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  and  then  began  to  practice  law  in 
Charleston.  He  was  elected  to  the  L^slatnre 
once  more  (1824-30),  and  was  afterward  made 
Attorney-General  of  the  State,  being  at  the 
same  time  editor  of  the  Bouthem  Review,  which 
he  helped  found  (1828-32),  and  to  which  he  con- 
tributed learned  articles.  During  the  Nulliflcm- 
tion  crisis  he  opposed  extreme  measures,  al- 
though he  was  always  in  favor  of  States'  rights. 
From  1832  to  1838  he  served  as  charge  d'affaires 
at  Brussels.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  served  one  term,  winning 
reputation  as  a  debater  on  the  proslavery  aide. 
Opposition  to  the  subtreasury  scheme  caused  his 
defeat  and  drew  him  over  to  the  Whigs.  In 
1841  he  became  Attom^-Gcmeral  under  lyier, 
and  served  nntil  his  sudden  death,  having  alw> 
conducted  the  State  Department  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Webster.  He  was  a  man  of  pro- 
found learning,  especially  in  the  civil  law,  and 
iiis  essays  on  literary  and  general  topics  were 
equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  ptodnced  at  tiie 
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time  in  America.  His  writings  were  edited  by 
his  sister,  Mary  8.  L.  Bullen,  in  two  volumes 
(1846). 

ItBGASPIf  MioczL  Usm  de.  See  L6pbz  de 
Lboazpi. 

XiEGKATB  (Lat.  legatua,  ambassador,  deputy, 
lieutenant,  governor,  from  legare,  to  send  on  a 
commisaion,  bequeath).  A  title  moet  commonly 
applied  to  the  diplomatic  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  the  Pope  outside  of  Rome.  Legates 
are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  legati  a  latere  (from 
the  side) ;  (2)  commissioners  or  nuncios,  legati 
mit$i,  nuntii  apogtolici,  with  a  minor  dass  of 
in(ernun<t*;  (3)  l^ates  by  virtue  of  their  ofBee, 
legati  nati.  The  dignity  of  a  legate  a  latere  ia 
the  highest  among  l^ates,  and  has  been  con- 
fined to  cardinals  'since  the  decree  of  Innocent 
IV  (1243-54)  on  the  subject.  Legates  a  latere 
are  either  ordinary  or  &\traordinary;  the  first 
commonly  governed  provinces  within  the  Papal 
States;  the  second  are  conunissioned  to  visit 
foreign  courts  for  special  purposes.  The  legati 
mitei,  or  nuncios,  correspond  to  the  ambassadors 
or  ministers  maintained  by  secular  states  at 
foreign  capitals.  Tlie  dignity  and  jurisdiction 
of  a  legatus  natua  are  permanently  attached  to 
a  metropolitan  see  by  papal  concession ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  held  this  position  up 
to  the  Reformation,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  at- 
tempted to  secure  it  for  himself.  Legates  for- 
merly exercised  an  immediate  jurisdiction  as 
Tepresentiuff  tilie  holy  see;  hence  frequent  con- 
flicts with  local  episcopal  authority  arose.  To 
quiet  these  conflicts,  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess. 
xxiv,  cap.  20)  decreed  that  legates  were  not  to 
presume  on  the  strength  of  any  faculties  what- 
soever to  impede  the  bishops  in  matrimonial 
causes  or  in  those  of  criminous  clerks,  nor  to 
take  proceedings  unless  recourse  had  been  had 
to  the  bishop  and  he  had  neglected  to  act. 
Vienna,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Bavaria,  Bdgtum,  and 
Brazil  have  nuncios.  A  le^^ite  with  the  same 
powers  but  a  lower  rank  is  the  intemvnoiOt 
maintained  in  Argentina  and  Chile.  An  author- 
ity somewhat  similar  to  the  ancient  legatine 
jurisdiction  was  granted  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  to  a 
permanent  apostolic  del^ate  for  the  United 
States  (established  in  1893)  and  to  one  for 
Canada  ( 1800 ) ;  and  similar  officials  have  been 
sent  also  to  the  Philippines  and  to  Cuba  to  ad- 
judicate the  questions  growing  out  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  of  1898.  Consult  E.  L. 
Taunton,  The  hatto  of  the  Chwroh  (St.  I^ouis, 
1006). 

IiEOA^ON.  1.  An  ambassador,  minister, 
envoy,  lcfr<^te,  or  other  diplomatic  agent  of  a 
foreign  power,  together  with  his  suite,  or  the 
persons  associated  with  him  in  his  official 
capacity.  2.  The  official  residence  of  such  a 
diplomatic  agent  in  the  country  to  which  he  is 
accredited,  together  with  the  compound  or  in- 
closure  within  which  it  is  ritnated.  By  the 
fiction  of  exterritoriality  {q.v.)  the  residence  of 
a  foreign  minister  is  deemed  for  many  purposes 
to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  power  which 
he  represents  and  thus  exempt  from  the  ordina^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  accred- 
ited. It  is  accordingly  entitled  to  immunity 
from  the  execution  of  ctanpulsor^  legal  process 
of  the  latter.  A  legation  may,  in  some  cases, 
serve  as  an  asylum  for  political  refugees,  but 
never  for  ordinary  criminals.    See  Astluu; 

l>rPIX)MACT;  iNVlOLABnJTT;  MmiSTEB. 

I.EOAT0,  l&-ga't6  (It.,  tied).  Tn  music, 
a  direction  that  we  notes  are  to  be  played  as  if 


they  were  bound  or  tied  together,  or  in  sudi  a 
manner  that  the  one  note  flows  without  break 
into  ttie  following  one.   

LSOAZPI,  or  LBQASPI,  Mioukl  L6pez  de. 
See  L6PEZ  de  Lebazfi,  or  Lbgaspi,  Miqueu 

LEO-EITD,  lej'end  or  Wjend  (OF.  legende, 
Fr.  Ugende,  from  ML.  legenda,  story,  from  Lat. 
legenda,  nom.  pi.  neut.  of  legendus,  to  be  read, 
gerundive  of  legere,  to  read).  In  the  technical 
language  of  folklore,  a  narrative  relating  to  a 
sacred  person  or  locality  and  connected  with 
religious  belief  or  worship.  Legends  were  pri- 
marily lives  of  Christian  saints,  because  these 
were  included  in  the  selections  [legenda)  to  l>e 
read  in  public  worship.  (See  Lesson.)  In  the 
early  Church,  on  the  anniversary  of  a  martyr, 
it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  read  the  story 
of  his  passion.  Later,  readings  from  lives  of 
the  saints  formed  a  part  of  monastic  worship 
(office  of  nocturns) .  Different  churches,  ac- 
cording to  local  ideas  and  stories,  enlarged  the 
lives  of  their  respective  saints,  so  that  in  time 
it  l>ecame  necessary  to  gather  and  coordinate 
the  material.  As  a  result  of  this  process,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Jacobus 
de  Voragine  (James  of  Varagium)  composed 
the  famous  Legenda  Aurea,  or  Golden  Legend. 
The  term  "legend"  there  denoted  the  entire 
work,  but  subsequently  it  came  to  designate  the 
story  of  any  particular  saint.  The  tendency 
of  such  narratives  was  towards  a  presentation 
continually  more  fenciful.  Legends,  at  first 
brief  and  simple,  became  long  and  imaginative. 
Conse^uentiy  they  came  to  be  rwarded  with 
suspicion,  so  that  the  word  was  finally  taken 
to  signify  any  narrative  professing  to  be  his- 
torical, but  in  reality  of  a  traditional  and 
imaginative  character. 

In  regard  to  origins,  the  general  principle  is 
that  a  story  primarily  historical  (though  from 
the  first  often  also  semifabulous)  becomes,  in 
course  of  time,  more  and  more  imaginative 
through  absorption  of  material  from  curroit 
literature  or  folklore,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
actual  occurrence  is  resolved  into  the  popular 
ideal.  This  process  baa  by  no  means  ceased;  as 
examples  may  be  cited  tile  accounts  of  modern 
Russian-Jewish  rabbis,  to  whom  are  popularly 
ascribed  wonderful  qualities  bestowed  after  the 
pattern  of  Talmudic  authors.  Thus,  the  person- 
ality of  the  founder  of  the  fanatical  sect  of  the 
Chasidim,  Baal  Shem  (Israel  Besht),  who  lived 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  has  become  obscured 
in  the  accounts  of  his  admirers,  who  represent 
him  as  a  miracle  worker,  predicted  by  prophets 
and  encompassed  with  an  aureole;  the  man  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  a  quiet  mystic.  The 
unbistorical  elements  which  have  been  incor- 
porated in  l^nds  may  be  referred  to  several 
categories.  For  instance,  a  great  influence  has 
been  exercised  by  the  tmdency  to  repeat  types 
and  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
A  second  class  of  legendary  incidents  arises 
from  a  confusion  of  fact  and  metaphor;  e.g., 
inasmuch  as  the  name  Christopher  signifies 
Christ-Bearer,  the  saint  was  represented  as  a 
giant  carrying  on  his  shoulders  the  infant  Jesus. 
Yet  a  third  class  represents  the  survival  of 
ideas  and  beliefs  belonging  to  more  ancient 
faiths,  as  in  the  (relatively  late)  story  of  the 
rescue  by  St,  Geoi^  of  the  daughter  <h  a  king 
of  Libya,  which  preserves  the  tale  of  the  dragon 
slayer  Perseus. 

A  word  must  be  said  on  the  literary  use  of 
Christian  l^ends.    During  the  Middle  Agesi 
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their  veraiflcatton  continued  to  be  a  favorite 
form  of  poetic  compoaition.  Rhymed  accounts 
of  Saints  Eulalia  and  Alexia  belong  to  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  of  old  French  literature.  In 
Germany  legends  were  poetically  treated  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Ru- 
dolf von  Ems*  and  Konrad  von  Wilrzbui^.  The 
Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Reformation  put 
an  end  to  this  literary  interest,  which,  however, 
was  renewed  during  the  romantic  revival  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  L^od  was  then  considered  less  as 
veritable  history  than  as  an  expression  of 
sentiment  and  folk  thought. 

From  a  primal  application  to  Christian  hagi- 
ology  the  legend  has  been  extended  to  include 
histories  belonging  to  other  faiths.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  every  people  should 
possess  a  multitude  of  traditional  narratives, 
taken  to  be  historical  and  explanatory  of  their 
usages  and  beliefs,  Mohammedan  saints  also 
have  their  legends,  which  have  not,  however, 
found  a  place  in  the  authorized  worship.  In 
dealing  with  the  religion  of  ancient  Greece  it  i^. 
usual  to  distinguish  legends  of  heroes  from 
myths  concerning  the  gods,  as  if  the  former  had 
more  of  an  historical  element,  while  the  latter 
were  more  purely  imaginative;  but  this  distinc- 
tion is  by  no  means  clear  or  well  defined. 
Among  American  Indians  the  name  of  legend 
has  been  given  to  sucrcd  histories  which  relate 
to  personages  honored  in  the  cult,  and  which 
frequently  supply  information  respecting  the 
origin  and  migrations  of  the  tribe.  It  is  prob- 
able that  similar  legends,  of  a  auasi-historical 
character,  constitute  a  universal  property  of 
races  in  a  primitive  condition  of  culture. 

Bibliography.  For  the  manner  in  which 
legends  became  part  of  public  worship,  as  well 
as  for  an  account  of  Old  English  legends,  con- 
sult Horstmann,  Altcngliache  Legmdcn  (Heil- 
bronn,  1881).  For  remarks  on  classification  and 
origin  of  legends,  L.  J.  A.  Maury,  Croyancea  et 
Ugendeg  du  moyen  dge  ( Paris,  1806 ) .  For 
literary  use  of  legends:  Billow,  Zur  Nackfolge 
Chri»ti  (Leipzig,  1859);  A.  H.  Billings,  "Guide 
to  the  Middle  English  Metrical  Romances  Deal- 
ing with  English  and  Germanic  Legends  and 
with  Cycles  of  Charlemagne  and  Arthur"  in 
Tale  Studies  in  English,  No.  9  (New  York, 
1901 ) ;  Arnold  Van  Gennep,  OrigtTies  dea  U- 
gendos  (Paris,  1!)07);  Hippolytus  Delehay, 
Legends  of  the  Saints  (New  York,  1907)  ;  H.  A. 
Guerber,  MylhA  and  Legends  of  the  Atiddle 
Ages:  Their  Origin  and  Influence  on  Litera- 
ture and  Art  (London,  1909)  ;  Waterman,  "The 
Explanatory  Element  in  the  Folk-Tales  of 
the  North-American  Indians,'*  in  Journal  of 
American  Folk'Lore  (Boston,  1914).  For  leg- 
ends of  Mohammedans;  Weil,  Biblischc  Le- 
genden  der  Muaelmawner  (Frankfort,  1845) ; 
Burdick,  Oriental  Studies  (New  York,  1006); 
also  Gottlieb  von  Leon,  Rabbinische  Legcndcn 
(Darmstadt,  1913) ;  D.  A.  Mackenzie,  Egyptian 
Myth  and  Legend  (London,  1913).  For  Amer- 
ican>indian  l^nds:  Matthews,  "Navaho  L^- 
ends  Collected  and  Translated,"  in  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  vol.  v  ( Boston, 
1897) ;  Canfield,  Legends  of  the  Iroquois  (New 
York,  1904).  For  the  literature  of  Christian 
lives  of  the  saints  and  l^ende  of  the  Virgin, 
consult  authorities  referred  to  under  the  cor- 
responding titles.  The  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jaco- 
bus de  Voragine  was  printed  in  English  transla- 
tion by  Caxton  (1484);  recently  reprinted  by 


Ellis    (London,    1000).     See  Mabttboloot; 

Mythology;  Saint. 

LEOEND.  In  music,  the  title  of  compositions 
that  are  based  on  some  l^end  of  saints.  Bat 
to-day  the  title  is  frequently  given  by  composers 
to  shorter  instrumental  compositions  of  an  ele- 
giac character  which  have  no  underlying  pro- 
gramme whaterer. 

L£0ENDB  DBS  SrtinTiTW,  l&'xhftNd'  d&  dk- 
ft'kl*,  La  (Fr.,  The  L^end  of  the  Centuries).  A 
collection  of  brilliant  narrative  poems  by  Victor 
Hugo  (1850). 

LEGENBE  VON  DEB  HEtLIOEN  ELISA- 
BETH, l&-g6n'de  ffln  dSr  hlH-gen  t  Wrkhtt. 
An  oratorio  by  Liszt  (q.v.),  firat  produced  in 
Budapest,  Aug.  16,  1865;  in  the  United  States, 
Feb.  28,  1884  (Brooklyn). 

LEGEND  OF  GOOD  WOMEN.  A  poem  by 
Chaucer,  written  probably  in  1385.  He  intendea 
to  give  the  stories  of  19  celebrated  women  of 
antiquity,  but  finished  only  nine.  The  plan 
was  taken  from  Boccaccio's  De  Claris  Mulieri- 
bus,  but  Chaucer  evidently  drew  also  from  Ovid, 
Livy,  Statius,  Vergil,  and  a  Latin  translation  of 
Plutarch's  Lives.  Traces  of  Dante  and  Guido 
delle  Colonne  can  be  seen.  Tennyson's  Dream  of 
Fair  Women  was  modeled  on  this  poem. 
.  LEOEND  OF  JUBAL,  The.  The  tiUe  of  a 
collection  of  poems  by  Qetarge  Eliot  (1874). 

LEGEND  OF  VONTBOSE,  A.  A  novel  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (1819). 

LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW,  The.  A 
tale  by  Washington  Irving,  in  the  Sketch  Book. 
The  tradition  of  the  Headless  Horseman,  con- 
nected with  the  spot,  is  used  by  a  rival  for  the 
hand  of  Katrina  van  Tassel  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
courtship  of  Icbabod  Crane,  the  awkward 
schoolmaster. 

LBGENDBE,  le-zhftN'dT',  Adbien  Maris 
(1752-1833).  A  French  mathematician,  born  in 
Paris  and  ^ucated  in  the  Collide  Mazarin.  He 
early  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Ecole  Militaire  and  later  in  the  Ecole  Normale 
at  Paris.'  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  and 
of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes  and  in  1816  was 
appointed  examiner  for  admission  to  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique.  lo  1824,  in  an  election  at  the 
Academy,  be  was  deprived  of  his  pension  be- 
cause be  did  not  Tote  for  the  candidate  of  the 
government,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  loss,  he  died 
in  poverty.  Legendre  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
introducing  the  metric  system  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Prony  in  preparing  the  great  cen- 
tesimal trigonometric  tables.  He  contributed 
extensively  to  the  theory  of  attraction  (from 
1783)  and  introduced  into  the  discussion  of  the 
attraction  of  spheroids  the  special  cases  of 
lAplaoe's  coefficients  which  bear  his  name.  He 
also  wrote  important  memoirs  (1787-88)  on 
geodesy,  introducing  a  method  of  treating  the 
spherical  triangle  as  plane,  provided  certain 
corrections  are  made  with  respect  to  the  angles. 
The  m^od  of  least  squares  (q.v.f  was  pub- 
lished in  his  tiouvellea  mithodes  mentioned  be- 
low, although  Gauss  hod  already  used  it.  The 
celebrated  Taw  of  quadratic  reciprocity  (see 
NuuBEB),  which  OauBB  called  "the  gem  of  arith- 
metic," appeared  in  s  memoir  of  1786,  but  the 
first  proof  was  given  in  his  Th^orie  dea  notnbrea. 
The  most  important  of  L^endre*s  works  is  the 
Trait4  dea  fanctions  elliptiquea,  upon  which  be 
worked  for  40  years.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his 
generosity  tiiat  just  as  his  work  was  appearing 
the  labors  of  Abel  and  Jacobi  became  known 
and  were  at  once  reci^ized  by  huq.  as  superior 
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to  his  own.  He  even  went  so  far  ae  to  embody 
them,  with  due  credit,  in  his  last  volume.  (See 
FUNcnoN.)  The  work  which  had  the  greatest 
popularity,  and  which  was  a  classic  for  a  cen- 
tury, was  his  Elements  de  giom^trie  ( 1794 ;  15th 
ed.,  1881;  Ger.  trans,  by  Creile,  6th  cd..  1873; 
Eng.  trans.,  1860).  The  later  editions  of  this 
worlc  contain  his  proof  of  the  irrationality  of 

and  «*.  His  other  works  are:  Easai  eur  la 
th£orie  dea  nonibrea  {1788;  4th  ed.,  1900;  Oer. 
trans,  by  Maser,  1886) ;  Nouvelle  tMorie  dea 
paralliles  (1803);  Nouveilea  mSthodes  pour  la 
determination  des  orbitcs  dea  oom&tea  (1806); 
Exeroices  de  caloul  integral  (1807;  new  ed,, 
3  vols.,  1810);  Traiti  dea  fonctiona  elliptiquea 
et  integrates  Eul^ennea  (3  vols.,  1826-32). 
Consult  J.  B.  Eiie  de  Beaumont,  "Memoir  of 
Legendre,"  translated  by  C.  A.  Alexander,  in 
Smithaonian  InatitutUm,  Annual  Report,  i867 
{Washington,  1868). 

LEOENSBE,  Louis  (1762-87).  A  French 
Revolutionist.  Born  at  Versailles,  he  establislied 
himself  in  Paris  as  a  butcher.  When  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  his  rude  eloquence  made  him 
one  of  the  popular  leaders  who  led  in  the  capture 
of  the  Bastille.  He  became  a  member  of  tho 
Jacobin  Club,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cor- 
deliers Club,  and  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of 
Danton.  A  member  of  the  Convention,  he  was 
sent  by  that  body  on  missions  to  Lyons  and  to 
Setne^Inf^rleure.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon 
Danton  when  the  latter  was  arrested,  and  later 
he  participated  in  the  reaction  that  led  to  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  the  suppreesion  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  the  impeachment  of  Carrier. 
Finally  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Con- 
vention and  became  a  member  of  tlie  Council 
of  Ancients. 

LEOBNSBB,  Napoleon  (1841-1007).  A 
Canadian  poet  and  essayist.  He  was  bom  at 
Nioolet,  Province  of  Quebec,  and  was  educated 
by  the  Jesuits  in  Montreal.  He  studied  law, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1865,  and  in  1870 
entered  the  provincial  civil  service.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  (1872)  and  contributed  many  papers 
to  its  Transactions.  He  published:  Echoa  de 
Quibec  (2  vols.,  1876) ;  A  mea  enfanta  (1876) ; 
Lea  Perc0-Neige  ( 1886 ) ,  poems ;  Milangea 
(1887);  Ifoa  Ecolea  (1890);  La  langue  fran- 
eaiae  au  Canada  (1892). 

LSOEB,  le-zhft',  Loma  Paui,  TAjJtrt  (1843- 
).  A  French  writer  and  linguist,  bom  at 
Toulouse.  He  was  educated  at  Douai  and  Paris 
and  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
Slavic  languages  and  literatures.  In  1864  he 
went  to  Boliemia,  and  this  visit  was  followed 
by  many  others  to  that  country,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  especially  to  Russia.  After  teach- 
ing at  the  Sorbonne  he  was  at  the  Ecole  8p6:iBle 
des  Langues  Orientales,  where  he  became  full 
professor  in  1877.  In  1885  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Slavic  languages  and  liU^ratures 
at  the  Collie  de  France.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
b»'r  of  the  Institute  in  1900.  Besides  liis  con- 
tributions to  the  important  journals  of  the  day, 
he  wrote  such  works  as  Etudes  alavea  (1876^ 
80);  Jiouvellea  4tudea  alavea  (1880;  2d  series, 
1886) ;  OoHtea  alavea  (1882) ;  Ohronique  dite  de 
Veator  (1884) ;  Im  Save,  le  Daimbe,  et  le  Balkan 
(1884)  ;  La  Bulgarie  (1885);  Hiatoire  de  I'Au- 
tHcke-Hongne  (1878,  1889);  Ruaaea  et  Slaves 
(1890-99);  La  Utt^ature  ruaae  (1802);  Le 
monde  alave  (2d  ed.,  1897-1902)  ;  L'Evangiliaire 
de  Reima  (1899) ;  La  mythologie  alave  (1902) ; 


Bowvenira  tTim  alavophUe  (IOCS) ;  two  art 
monograph»,  Moacow  { 1904)  and  Prague 
(1907);  Gogol  (1913);  Berhea,  Oraatea,  et  Bul- 
garea  (1913). 

LEOEBDESCAIN,  lej'er-dd-miln'  (Fr.,  sleight 
of  hand).  The  art  of  performing  tricks  of  de- 
ception— in  the  narrower  sense,  with  the  hands 
alone;  broadly,  with  any  aid  of  phyaical 
apjEdiances. 

The  arts  of  magic,  seemingly  as  ancient  as 
human  intelligence,  are  of  two  general  types: 
(1)  forms  such  as  necromancy,  divination,  sor- 
cery, or  enchantment,  perhaps  astrology,  in 
which  the  magician  works  by  means  of  spells, 
incantations,  or  of  some  occult  science  supposed 
to  give  him  knowledge  of  superhuman  agencies 
and  power  to  direct  them;  (2)  legerdemain  and 
jugglery  in  which  the  magician  displays  his 
own  skill  at  wonder  working.  Ordinarily,  among 
primitive  peoples,  the  magician — witch  doctor, 
medicine  man,  or  what  not-— is  himself  deceived 
by  the  usages  of  magic  of  the  first  tyi>e,  receiv- 
ing them  as  mysteries  of  his  cult  and  implicitly 
relying  upon  their  efficacy.  Magic  of  the  second 
type,  however,  is  used  and  understood  by  him 
merely  as  a  means  of  impressing  his  more  ig- 
norant fellowmen  with  a  sense  of  his  power; 
it  is  conscious  deception.  This  distinction  is 
Bigniflcant  in  the  history  of  magib  and  is  main- 
tuned  even  in  modem  civilization;  for,  al- 
though many  forms  of  the  first  type  of  magic 
are  imitated  by  tricks  of  legerdemain,  notori- 
ously in  tho  spiritualistic  stance,  there  still 
peraista  credulity  in  occultism  in  connection 
with  the  frankest  recognition  of  the  natural 
causes  of  the  deceptions  of  jugglery. 

Legerdemain  and  jugglery  are  sometimes 
grouped  under  the  tlue  "natural  magic,"  prob- 
ably on  the  analogy  of  "natural  philosophy," 
since  so  many  of  thdr  deceptions  are  appli- 
cations of  simple  principles  of  physics  and 
chemistry;  but  the  two  terms  are  not  precisely 
synonymous.  Jugglery  is  the  broader  term,  de- 
noting not  only  tricks  of  deception,  but  per- 
formances with  paraphernalia  demanding  great 
skill  and  dexterity,  in  which  no  deception  is 
intended.  L^^rdemain,  however,  is  confined 
simply  to  tri(£s  of  deception.  The  diverse  de- 
vel^ment  is  perhaps  illustrated  In  the  juf^Iers 
of  India  and  thoae  of  Japan.  The  performances 
of  the  former  so  often  cited,  such  as  the  mango 
trick,  the  basket  trick,  and  the  snake-charming 
trick,  are  properly  legerdemain,  depending  for 
their  deception  upon  some  type  of  substitution; 
whereas  the  feats  of  the  Japanese  are  very 
largely  feats  of  equilibration,  as  the  balancing 
of  objects  upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  de- 
mandmg  great  skill,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  designed 
to  deceive. 

In  legerdemain  proper  the  essential  feature  is 
generally  an  act  of  substitution,  as  when,  e.g., 
the  performer  seems  to  discover  eggs,  money, 
and  the  like  objects  ,  in  places  previously  per- 
ceived to  be  empty.  Often  the  substitution 
requires  for  its  efficiency  elaborate  mechanical 
devices,  though  the  most  skillful  thaumatur* 
gists  prefer  to  rely  upon  their  own  manual 
dexterity.  The  power  of  deceiving  is  almost 
invariably  due  to  power  of  diverting  the  percip- 
ient's attention  at  a  crucial  moment— the  mo- 
ment of  the  substitution.  In  this  even  more 
than  in  celerity  of  movement  lies  the  essence 
of  the  art.  The  psychological  principles  under- 
lying the  deception  rest  wholly  upon  the  laws 
of  attention.     In  proportion  as  at^tion  ia 
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intensified,  ite  scope  becomes  narrowed;  as, 
e.g.,  concentrated  inspection  of  any  object  ren- 
ders stimuli  affecting  the  marginal  regions  of 
the  field  of  vision  practically  invisible.  It  is, 
accordingly,  the  Srst  duty  of  tiie  performer  to 
centre  the  percipient's  attention  as  strongly  as 
possible  upon  the  object  matter  of  the  tnck  to 
be  performed.  Succeeding  in  this,  he  gains  a 
practical  control  over  the  percipient's  range  of 
vision  and  has  little  difficulty  in  diverting  it  at 
the  crucial  moment.  It  may  thus  be  said  that 
the  keenest  scrutiny  is  the  likeliest  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  the  trick. 

The  part  of  the  l^erdemainist  himself,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  great  difficulty;  for  he  mtut  be 
able  to  discoSrdinate  his  actions  and  diversify 
his  attention  to  a  degree  only  attainable  by 
long  practice.  His  hands  and  eyes  must  be 
trained  to  work  apart — the  hands  performing 
the  substitution,  eyes  and  bodily  pose  mislead- 
ing the  percipient.  Similarly  bis  attention  must 
comprehend  and  direct  many  diverse  details  at 
once. 

The  origin  of  thaumaturgy  is  (Mf  remote  an- 
tiquity. Savages  the  world  over  have  developed 
cults  and  mysteries  which  transmit,  with  otner 
lore,  tricks  of  l^erdemain  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  Navaho  Indians  perform  a 
trick  with  the  cactus  almost  identical  with  the 
mango  trick  of  India,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
siminer  performances  are  known  to  widely  sepa- 
rated peoples.  The  wonder-workers  of  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia  were  anciently  famous,  and 
many  of  the  miracles  recorded  indicate  that  the 
Roman  priests  utilized  principles  of  hydrostatics 
and  optics  for  the  production  of  iUusions.  Jug- 
glers were  known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
But  appear  to  have  attained  no  great  proficiency. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  with  Robert  Houdin  (1806- 
71)  that  legerdemain  became  a  matter  of 
science.  Houdin  built  many  clever  contrivances 
and  wrote  several  books  on  the  subject,  never 
<>T»imiiig  to  be  a  wonder-worker  in  a  minteulous 
sense,  But  only  a  clever  manipulator.  The 
Herrmanns,  Houdint,  and  Kdlar  have  since  ad- 
vanced the  art  to  a  degree  far  in  advance  of 
any  previously  attained.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  impostors  have  utilized  legerdemain  to 
produce  "materializations"  of  spirits,  clairvoy- 
ant readings,  slate  writings,  and  the  like. 
Hypnotism  has  also  been  widely  used  by  profes- 
sional exhibitors — often  fraudiuently;  and  very 
many  tricks  which  are  merely  exhibitions  of 
known  natural  principles  or  feats  of  apparent 
strength,  as  the  supporting  of  weights  on  the 
pelvic  arch,  have  been  passed  as  tbaumaturgie 
phenomena. 

Bibliography.  J.  N.  Pousin,  Nouvelle  magie 
hlancke  d&voil^e  (Paris,  1853-54) ;  id.,  Sorcellerie 
anoienne  et  modeme  expliquSe  (ib.,  1858-59)  ; 
J.  E.  Robert-HoudiD,  Secrets  de  la  prestidigitor 
tion  et  de  la  magie  (ib.,  1868;  trans,  by  Hoff- 
mann, London,  1880) ;  Alfred  Binet,  "Fsyehol- 
ogy  of  Prestidigitation,"  in  8mith$onian  InHi- 
tution,  Annual  Report,  189^  (Washington, 
1896} ;  A.  A.  Hopkins,  Magic  (New  York,  1898) ; 
C.  J.  Carter,  Magic  and  Magicians  (Chicago, 
1903) ;  Charles  Roltare,  Utility  of  Suggestion  in 
Magic  (New  York,  1906);  Harry  Houdini,  Un- 
masking of  Robert  Houdin  (ib.,  1908);  T.  N. 
Downs,  The  Art  of  Magic  (Buffalo,  1909); 
James  Day,  Conjuring  Apparatus  Vp'to-Date 
(London,  1012);  Elbiquet  (pseud.).  Text-Book 
of  Magio  (ib.,  1913);  Camille  Gaultier,  La 
^ettidigitation  tana  apparvUa  (Paris,  1014); 


E.  £.  Noakes,  Magical  Originalities:  A  Cliat  on 
Practical  Magic  (London,  1914).  See  FOK 
Eatino;  Magic. 

LEQEB  (isyiT)  IiUTES  (OF.  legier,  legvr, 
Fr.  I4ger,  It.  leggiero,  light,  from  Lat.  terts, 
light).  In  music,  the  name  of  the  short  lines 
above  or  below  the  staff,  which  are  used  to  ex- 
press those  notes  which  lie  beyond  the  five  lines 
of  the  staff.  The  spaces  between  these  auxiliary 
lines  are  called  leger  spaces.  See  MtrsicAL  NoxAr 
TiON,  Clefs. 

LEOOE,  James  (1816-97).  A  Scottish  mis- 
sionary and  Sinologist,  born  at  Huntley,  Aber- 
deenslure.  He  was  educated  at  the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School  and  Aberdeen  Univer^ty, 
where  he  graduated  in  1835,  and  proceeded  to 
London,  entering  Highbury  Theological  School. 
Having  been  ordained,  he  was  sent  in  1839  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society  to  the  East  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Chinese.  Until  1842  he  was 
stationed  at  Malacca,  but  when  Hongkong  be- 
came a  British  colony  in  that  year  he  moved 
thither.  From  the  first  he  was  an  earnest  and 
industrious  student  of  Chinese,  giving  his  at- 
trition chiefly  to  the  Chinese  classics.  His  mis- 
sionary labors,  however,  were  not  n^lected, 
and  during  his  years  of  service  in  that  colony 
he  baptized  no  fewer  than  600  converts,  besides 
acting  as  the  pastor  of  the  Union  Church.  In 
1876  he  became  professor  of  Chinese  langna^ 
and  literature  at  Oxford  University,  a  chair 
which  had  been  founded  especially  for  him. 

His  greatest  and  most  lasting  work  was  bis 
translation  of  the  Chinese  classics.  Between 
1861  and  1873  he  issued  at  Hongkong  eight  vol- 
umes, containing  the  Chinese  text,  translatim, 
and  most  elaborate  and  learned  prol^mena. 
The  Four  Books,  containing  "The  Analects  of 
Confucius,"  "The  Great  Learning,"  "The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Mean,"  and  Menoius;  the  Shu  King, 
or  "Book  of  History";  the  Bhik  King,  or  "Bo<* 
of  Poetry";  and  the  Ch'un  Oh'un,  or  "Spring 
and  Autumn"  (the  only  work  ever  written  1^ 
Confucius ) ,  with  Tso-chnan's  Commemtwy. 
The  remaining  books  of  the  series — the  Yik 
King,  or  "Book  of  Changes";  the  Li  Ki^  or 
"Book  of  Rites";  the  Siao  Kmg,  or  "Book  of 
Filial  Piety" — ^were  afterward  published  at  Ox- 
ford, without  the  Chinese  text,  and  are  found 
in  the  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East  Series,"  edited 
by  Max  MUIler.  He  also  prepared  and  issued 
for  the  use  of  general  readers  The  Four  Book9 
without  the  Chinese  text,  and  the  critical  notes. 
In  1886  he  also  prepared  and  issued  the  text 
and  translation  of  A  Record  of  Buddhittio 
Kingdoms  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-Lien  (399- 
414  A.D.),  with  an  introduction  and  critical 
notes;  and  in  1891,  in  the  "Sacred  Books  of 
the  East  Series,"  The  Tewta  of  Taoism  (the 
Tao-teh-king,  Obwang-tse,  and  the  Kan-ying 
Pien )  in  two  volumes.  He  also  published  a 
volume  on  The  Religions  of  China  (1881).  He 
wrote  Notuma  of  the  Ohimete  Oonoeminf  God 
and  Spirits  and  Oonfucianiam  in  Relat%<m  to 
Christianity  (1877). 

LE&'GETT,  MoBTiHEB  DoBlCBB  (1831-96). 
An  American  soldier,  born  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He 
early  removed  to  Ohio  and  there  studied  at  first 
medicine  and  afterward  law,  which  last  he 
practiced  with  success.  From  1855  to  1858  he 
was  professor  of  pleading  and  practice  in  the 
Ohio  Coll^  of  Law  and  in  1858  became  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Zanesville.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  ■Civil  War  he  hdped  raise  the 
Seventy-eighth   Ohio   Volunteer  -  Infantry,  of 
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which,  in  January,  1862,  he  was  commissioDed 
colonal,  and  which  he  commanded  at  Fort  Donel- 
son,  Shiloh,  and  Corinth.  In  November,  1882, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers and  participated  in  the  Vickaburg  cam- 
paign, during  which  he  was  wounded.  Latef*  he 
conunanded  the  Third  Division  of  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps  on  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 
He  was  breretted  major  general  of  voltmteen 
ID  July,  1864,  and  was  eommiasloned  major 
general  a  year  later.  He  was  appointed  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  1871  and 
held  that  position  until  1881,  when  he  resigned 
to  resume  his  private  practice. 

liEGKlETT,  WtLUAU  (1802-39).  An  Ameri- 
can author,  bom  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
educated  at  Georgetown  College,  D.  C,  entered 
the  navy  in  1882  as  midshipman,  vaA  served 
until  1826.  During  this  time  he  had  written  a 
Tolume  of  poems  entitled  Leisure  Hours  at  Bea, 
and  after  resigning  from  the  navy  he  com- 
menced his  literary  work  ae  editor  of  the  Oritic, 
a  weeldy  journal,  which  was  afterward  united 
with  the  New  York  Mirror,  Several  of  hie 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Mirror  and  other 
magazines  he  subsequently  published  in  a  vol- 
ume with  the  title  of  Tales  hjf  a  OomUr^  School- 
maater  (183S),  which  was  followed  by  Jiaval 
Storiet,  published  the  same  year.  In  1820  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Evming  Po*t 
and  in  connection  with  this  work  attracted 
attention  by  vigorously  denouncing  those  wlio 
mobbed  the  Abolitionists  in  1836  and  by  ear- 
nestly defending  the  right  -of  free  discussion. 
Retiring  from  the  Pott  in  1836,  he  established 
the  Plaindealer.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Van  Bnren  diplomatic  agent  to  Quatemala, 
but  died  suddenly  at  Mew  Bochelle  while  pre- 
paring for  his  departure.  He  had  many  de- 
voted friends,  among  whom  was  William  C. 
Bryant,  who  wrote  a  highly  eulogistic  poetical 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Consult  J.  G.  Wilson, 
Bryant  and  kia  Frienda  (New  York,  1886). 

IiEO^OBN,  l^HiOm  or  Igg-dm'  { It.  Livumo, 
MIj.  Libumum,  Lat.  Partus  Herculis  Libumi, 
Partus  Labronis).  A  city  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany, 
chief  town  of  the  Province  of  Leghorn  (Map: 
Italy,  C  3).  The  Province  of  L%hom  is  the 
amallest  in  Italy,  consisting  only  of  the  Circle 
^coextensive  with  the  commune)  of  Leghorn 
and  the  Circle  of  Portoferraio;  i.e.,  it  consists 
of  the  city  of  Leghorn  with  its  outlying  dis- 
trict, the  island  of  Elba,  and  a  few  smaller 
islands  (Gorgona,  Pianosa,  Monte  Cristo).  The 
total  area  of  the  province  is  133  square  miles; 
its  pcmulation  (de  facto)  in  \W1  was  123,877 
and.  in  1911,  136,766.  The  city  of  L^hom 
is  situated  on  the  Mediterranoin,  9  miles  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Amo  and'  12  miles  by  roil 
southwest  of  Pisa;  by  rail  it  is  62  miles  west- 
eouthwest  of  Florence,  118  miles  southeast  of 
Crenoa,  and  208  miles  northwest  of  Kome.  It  is 
the  third  largest  commercial  port  in  Italy 
(after  Naples  and  Cienoa)  and  is  almost  entirely 
modem.  In  1561,  it  is  said,  the  town  bad  only 
749  inhabitants.  For  an  Italian  city  it  is 
strikingly  defii^ent  in  examples  of  Renaissance 
art.  ^e  cit^  has  broad,  straight,  well-paved 
streets,  large  public  squares,  and  splendid 
boulevards.  The  main  street,  on  which  are  all 
the  principal  shops,  is  the  Via  Vittorio  Ema- 
nuele,  running  eaat-northeast  from  the  harbor 
and  crossing  the  broad  Piazza  Vittorio  Ema- 
niuele,  in  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.    In  the  Piazza  Garibaldi 


is  a  monument  to  the  great  patriot;  in  the 
Piazza  Carlo  Alberto  are  colossal  statues  ot 
Ferdinand  III  and  Leopold  II,  the  last  grand 
dukes  of  Tuscany;  in  the  Piazza  Cavour  is  a 
marble  statue  of  the  statesman;  in  the  Piazza 
Micheli  a  statue  of  Ferdinand  I,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  Besides  the  seventeenth-century  cathe- 
dral there  are  23  churches  (among  them  Evan- 
gelical, English,  Greek,  Armenian,  Waldensiaa, 
Scottish),  and  a  handsome  synagogue  founded 
in  1681.  The  most  interesting  public  building 
is  the  royal  castle.  There  are  several  good 
hotels  and  a  number  of  sea-bathing  establish- 
ments with  caf^a  and  terraces.  Leghorn's  popu- 
larity as  a  bathing  resort  is  constantly  grow- 
ing, and  during  the  season,  from  July  15  to 
September  16,  many  of  the  villas  along  the 
shore  to  the  south  are  occupied  by  English  and 
Americans.  Electric  cars  connect  the  railway 
station  with  the  bathing  establishments  and 
with  the  suburban  summer  resorts  of  Ardenza 
and  Antignano.  The  new  race  track  near  Ar- 
denza is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.  Montenero, 
2^  miles  from  Ardenza,  is  a  resort  for  pilgrims, 
having  an  iins^  of  the  Madonna  much  esteemed 
by  sailora  The  water  supply  comes  from  the 
hills  of  Colognole,  13  miles  away,  and  is  stored 
in  an  immense  reservoir.  Educational  institu- 
tions are  the  Royal  Naval  Academy,  the  Royal 
Commercial  Marine  Institute,  a  lyceum,  a  Gym- 
nasium, and  a  public  library  with  71,200  vol- 
umes in  1913.  Charitable  institutions  are  two 
pesthouses,  a  great  hospital  (founded  in  1622), 
an  asylum  for  foundlings,  and  an  orphan  asy- 
lum. L^hora  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  an 
American  and  other  foreign  consuls. 

The  inner  harbor  (Porto  Vecchio  or  Mediceo) 
admits  veseels  of  small  draft  only;  the  outer 
harbor  (Porto  Nnovo),  added  in  18S4,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  semicircular  mole  %  of  a  mile  lon^, 
with  lighthouses  at  both  ends.  From  them  is 
to  ^e  had  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  city  and 
of  the  islands  of  Elba,  Gorgona,  and  Capraia. 
On  a  rocky  island  in  the  outer  harbor  is  a 
lighthouse  (Faro)  erected  in  1303.  Numerom 
canals  intersect  the  town,  and  a  ship  canal  con- 
nects the  harbor  with  the  Arao.  Leghorn  has 
r^nlar  steamship  communication  with  Genoa, 
Corsica,  Malta,  the  Levant,  Marseilles,  and 
Hamburg.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
in  1900  and  1904  was  2,532,000  and  4,226,000 
respectively;  in  1911,  5,108,172  (4607  vessels, 
of  2,557,037  tons,  entered,  and  4580  vessels,  of 
2,650,235  tons,  cleared).  The  principal  exports 
are  cotton,  wool,  and  raw  silk  to  toe  Levant; 
other  exports  are  olive  oil,  wine,  candied  fruit, 
borax  and  boradc  acid,  tartar,  soap,  hemp,  hides, 
quicksilver,  furniture,  and  marble.  The  princi- 
pal imports  are  grain  and  petroleum  from 
Russia  via  the  Black  Sea;  other  imports  are 
spirits,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  hides,  and 
coal.  In  1911  imports  were  valued  at  143,881,- 
000  lire,  and  exports  at  95,771,000  lire.  The 
armored  vessels  of  the  Italian  navy  are  built 
at  the  works  of  the  Orlando  Brothers.  Among- 
the  manufactures  are  glass,  porcelain,  coral 
ornaments,  and  chemical  products.  There  are 
copper,  brass,  and  iron  foundries.  The  de  facto 
population  of  the  commune  in  1901  was  98,321 
(of  whom  79,342  dwelt  in  the  city  proper,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  suburbs)  ;  in  1911,  105,315. 
Leghorn  became  important  only  after  the  decay 
of  the  neighboring  city  of  Porto  Pisano,  the 
harbor  of  which  is  now  entirely  filled  up.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  Florence  in  1421. 
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vas  fortified  by  Aleasasdro  de'  Medici,  and  was 
declared  a  free  port  (the  first  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean) by  the  Grand  Duke  CoBimo  I.  Under 
the  Law  of  1867  it  ceased  to  be  a  free  city. 
Consult  Vivoli,  Annal*  d»  lAoomo  (4  to1s.> 
horn,  1842). 
IiE^aiO  FUL'mKATA.   Bee  Lboion,  Tax 

TaUNDKWNO. 

LE^GION.   See  Ihf&ntbt. 

LEGION  (Lat.  legio,  properly  a  levy,  choice, 
from  legere,  to  choose,  select,  Gk.  \iyuy,  legein, 
to  choose).  The  tactical  unit  of  the  Koman 
army.  In  early  Rome  legio  denoted  the  entire 
levy,  the  whole  army,  which  consisted  ipso  facto 
of  all  the  citizens,  i.e^  patricians,  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Thus,  it  was  an  irregulaT  force 
that,  in  time  of  need,  could  be  summoned  to 
combat  by  the  chief.  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
organized  a  force  consisting  of  3000  miUtea,  or 
armed  infantrymen,  and  300  celerea,  or  horse- 
men (knights;  see  Equbstbian  Obdeb)  ;  these, 
continued  the  tradition,  were  furnished  in  equal 
numbers  (1000  milites  and  100  celeres)  by  each 
of  the  three  tribes,  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres, 
into  which  the  citizens  were  divided,  and  com- 
manded severally  by  the  tribimus  militum  and 
the  tribunus  celerum.  See  Roue,  the  third 
paragraph  under  the  caption  History  of  Borne 
during  ike  Earlieat  or  Regal  Period. 

It  was  King  Servius  Tullius,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  ancients,  who  first 
organized  the  army  on  a  substantial  military 
basis.  In  accordance  with  the  democratic  re- 
forms of  the  time,  the  warriors  were  not  drawn 
ezclusively  from  the  patriciate;  the  lower  classes 
also,  or  proletarii,  were  permitted  to  bear  arms. 
The  iutuorea,  or  younger  men,  from  17  to  40, 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  army  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  actual  fighting  in  the  field;  the  ee- 
niorea,  elder  men,  from  46  to  60,  defended  the 
city  and  took  the  field  only  in  times  of  pressing 
need,  (See  Roue,  the  last  paragraph  under 
the  caption  History  of  Rome  during  the  Barlieat 
or  Regal  Period.)  They  fought  in  the  form  of 
the  phalanx,  or  solid  body,  without  any  regular 
division  into  battalioiu,  except  on  the  bans  of 
age  and  rank  described  above;  a  vytsimt  tiiat 
was  maintained  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  when  a  new  reform  is  said  to  have 
been  organized  by  Camillus  (300  B.C.).  This 
new  system  had  for  its  basis  the  l^o,  or  army 
corps,  two  of  which  formed  the  exercitua  con- 
aularia,  or  consular  army.  Thus,  the  total  levy 
for  the  year  was  now  often  four  l^oos,  two 
serving  under  each  consul.  The  l^on  was  com- 
nmnded  by  six  tribuni  militum,  always  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility,  who  took  turns,  by  the 
day  or  the  month,  in  the  actual  command. 
Legions  were  always  enrolled  for  a  single  year's 
campaign  and  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  warriors  were  compelled  to  furnish  their 
own  equipment,  except  tiiat  the  proletarii  were 
equipped  by  the  state.  With  the  gradual  con- 
quest of  Italy,  however,  and  the  numerous  wars 
with  nations  beyond  the  sea,  this  system  of 
annual  citizen  soldiery  became  impossible.  Mid 
war  tended  to  become  a  profession. 

The  army,  as  organized  on  the  legionary  sys- 
tem of  the  Republic,  was  divided  as  follows:  the 
legion  consisted  normally  of  4200  infantry  and 
300  cavalry;  the  infantry  body  (aside  from  the 
proletarii)  was  divided  into  30  maniples,  and 
each  maniple  was  subdivided  into  two  cen- 
turies, or  "companies."  But  there  was  also  a 
(Uvisioa  aocording  to  age  and  experience.  Each 


legion  had  1200  haatati,  or  younger  men,  form- 
ing the  first  line  in  battle,  1200  prinoipea,  men 
of  riper  years,  and  600  triarii,  or  veterans:  and 
this  was  the  l^on  proper,  as  divided  into 
maniples  and  centuries.  They  were  armed  with 
brohse  helmets  with  plumes  (caaaia),  leather 
cuirass  {lorica),  metal  greaves  {ocretg),  a  long 
semicylindrical  shield  iacutum),  and  a  short, 

Eointed,  double-ed^ed  sword  {gladiua).  The 
astati  and  the  pnncipes  carried  also  each  two 
pila,  or  long,  heavy  javelins,  while  the  triarii 
bore  lighter  lances.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
each  legion  had  1200  velitea,  light-armed  troops 
drawn  from  the  proletarii,  armed  with  leather 
helmet  (galea),  round  shield  iparma),  and 
short  sword  {gladim).  Ths  300  horsemea 
ieguitea)  attached  to  the  legion  were  divided 
into  10  turnue  of  30  horse  each,  each  turma 
under  the  command  of  three  decnrions.  £sch 
half  of  the  maniple  was  captained  by  a  centurion 
and  had  its  own  standard,  while  the  legion  as  a 
whole  had  its  eagle  (aquila  legionaria;  see 
Kaqle).  a  new  reform  in  army  organization 
was  due  to  Gaius  Marius  at  the  end  of  tbe 
second  century  B.a  The  <mu^*,  or  position  ae- 
cording  to  social  rank,  wholly  ceased  to  be 
regarded.  The  Italian  allies  of  Rome  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  l^ions.  The  class  of  velitea  was 
abolished,  and  the  cavalry  was  no  longer  made 
up  exclusively  of  Roman  equites.  The  army  was 
now  a  permanent  body,  serving  for  pay ;  20 
years  was  the  usual  term  of  service.  An  impor- 
tant change  was  effected  also  in  the  internal 
organization  of  the  l^on.  Its  tactical  division 
was  no  loD«er  the  .manipler  but  the  cohort 
i^aohora).  Tm  three  lines  were  auimilated,  and 
the  le^on  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  each 
consisting  of  tiuree  maniples,  or  six  craturies. 
At  the  same  time  the  effective  strengtii  of  the 
legion  was  increased,  but  during  the  civil  wars 
the  actual  number  of  men  varied  with  the 
exigencies  and  possibilities  of  the  case.  The 
normal  strength  of  the  cohort  was  soon  raised 
to  600,  making  a  legion  of  6000  men,  besides 
auxiliary  troops  and  cavalry  drawn  from  the 
barbarian  subjects  and  allies  of  Rouml  In 
battle  the  legion  was  arranged  in  two  lines  of 
five  cohorts  each;  but  Ctesar  altered  the  fonna- 
tion  to  three  lines,  of  four,  three,  and  three  co- 
horts respectively.  The  chief  centurion  of  the 
triarii,  or  veterans,  known  as  prtmtu  pilua,  was 
the  ranking  officer  of  the  l^on,  but  tne  respou- 
sibility  of  command  was  vested  in  the  legatua 
legioniaf  or  lieutenuit  general,  while  the  six 
tribuni  militum  remainnl  a  sort  of  honorary 
staff  of  young  nobles,  who  used  this  irrespon- 
sible form  of  military  service  as  a  first  step  in 
their  public  career,  but  were  actually  rather  a 
nuisance  in  the  army. 

When  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  b.o.)  left 
Octavius  in  sole  control  of  the  Roman  world, 
there  were  remnants  of  SO  legions  under  his 
command.  In  27  bjo.  he  effected  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  Roman  armies,  redueii^ 
the  total  number  of  legions  to  23,  to  whiefa  be 
added  two  new  ones  about  6  B.o.  Under  the 
Empire,  when  whole  legions  were  annihilated 
in  war,  they  were  either  newly  recruited  or  the 
name  was  dropped.  The  number  of  legions,  how- 
ever, gradually  increased.  Claudius  added  a 
new  one  after  his  conquest  of  Britain;  Nero 
created  three  more;  Galba,  one;  and  so  on  until 
under  S^timius  Severus  there  was  a  total  of 
S3  lenons,  which  remained  the  full  number 
until  the  re^;n  of  Diocletian.    Under  the  late 
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Empire  the  quota  of  men  to  the  legion  waa  re- 
duced, but  the  number  of  legions  vas  Tutly 
increased.  In  the  fourth  century  there  were 
more  than  175  legions  in  the  field. 

The  l^ons  of  the  Empire  were  distinguished 
by  numbers  and  names.  Examples  are  Cesar's 
fajnoua  Legiio  X,  hegio  VIJI  Augutta,  Legio  XII 
Fulminata  { see  I^iom,  Tax  TuuHDiuire ) , 
Legto  XV  ApolUnaris.   See  Abmibb,  Borne. 

ZtEOION,  AuEBiCAH.  An  organization  of 
the  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War,  de>- 
fined  in  its  bylaws  as  non-partisan,  n(n-p<^tical, 
and  non-sectarian,  and  as  open  to  all  veterans 
who  served  honorably  between  April  6,  1917, 
and  Nor.  11,  1018,  without  distinction  of  rank 
or  discrimination  between  overseas  uid  Ameri- 
can service.  Hiere  are  over  10,000  posts  in  the 
United  States  and  several  in  foreign  countries. 
The  Le^<m  has  an  Auziliaiy  conqiosed  of 
women.  Xhe  third  national  convention  was  held 
in  Kanslt  City  In  1921,  at  which  reeolutions 
were  passed  recommending  the  use  of  enemy 
property  held  in  the  United  States  to  pay 
American  claims  against  Germany,  condemning 
Ambassador  Harvey's  Pilgrim  Day  Speech,  in- 
dorsing the  idea  of  the  limitation  of  annamenta^ 
and  opposing  the  lilMratirai  ot  Debs  and  other 
wartime  prisoners.  The  legion  has  carried  on 
a  Ti^nvons  campaign  for  the  betterment  of  the 
conditions  of  disabled  veterans  and  for  soldiers 
oompensation.  The  official  publication  is  the 
Amerioa»  Legion  Weekly.  The  national  head- 
quarters are  at  Indianapolis,  ind. 

I^EOION,  Medal  of  Hoxw.   See  Mbdax.  or 

HONOB  LeOION. 

IiEaZOH,  Tbzban  (Lat.  Legio  TKthana).  A 
legion  of  Christiana,  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom to  a  man  under  the  Emperor  Maximian 
(286-306).  As  the  story  goes  there  was  a 
legion  in  the  Roman  army  recruited  in  the  The- 
bais,  the  r^ion  round  Thebes  in  Egypt,  led  by 
Mauritius,  and  made  up  entirely  of  Christians. 
This  legion,  being  brought  to  suppress  a  revolt 
in  OaoU  the  Emperor  reviewed  it  at  Agaunum  in 
Switzerland,  and  required  it  to  swear  allegiantM 
in  the  usual  heathen  manner,  lliis  they  refused 
to  do  and  were  masBaered  to  a  man.  The  event* 
first  recorded  in  -writing  in  the  fiftti  osntury, 
made  so  profound  an  impresBion  that  the  name 
of  the  place  was  later  changed  into  Saint-Mau- 
rice an<f  a  Benedictine  monastery  built  there. 
The  arguments  pro  and  con  for  this  story  sre 
given  in  the  Acta  Banctorwn  of  the  Bollandiata 
under  September  22. 

IjEOION,  The  Thundebing  (Lat.  Legio  F%d- 
mi««*o).  A  legion  of  the  Roman  army.  (See 
Lboion,  last  paragraph. )  Durii^  the  war  waged 
by  Mareua  Anrelius  (q.v.)  with  th6  Marcomanni 
(q.T.)  (174  AJ).),  hlB  army,  according  to  the 
narrative,  being  shut  up  in  a  mountainous  defile, 
was  reduced  to  great  straits  by  want  of  water; 
but  when  a  body  of  Christian  soldiers  prayed  to 
the  Qod  of  the  Christians,  not  only  was  rain  sent 
seasonably  to  relieve  their  thirst,  but  this  rain 
was  turned  upon  the  enemy  in  the  shape  of 
a  fearful  thundershower,  under  cover  of  which 
the  Romans  attacked  and  utterly  routed  them. 
The  l^on  to  which  these  soldiers  belonged  was 
thence,  according  to  one  of  the  narrators,  called 
the  Thundering  Legion.  This  legend  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy;  it  is  certain 
that  the  last-told  circumstance  at  least  is  false, 
as  the  name  Thundering  Legion  existed  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  legion  was  so 
called,  appaientiy,  because  its  shields  bore  a 
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device  r^resenting  the  lightning.  There  would 
appear,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  some  founda- 
tion for  the  story  told  of  Marcus  Aurelius'  army. 
The  scene  is  represented  on  the  column  of 
Antoninus.  The  event  ia  recorded  by  the  pagan 
historian  Dion  Cassius  (Izx,  8),  who  declares 
that  the  miracle  was  wrou{dit  by  an  Egyptian 
sorcerer,  who  prevailed  on  Mercury  to  aid  the 
Romans,  and  by  CapittriUnns  and  Tbemistius,  the 
latter  of  whom  ascribes  it  to  the  prayers  of 
Anrelius  himsdf.  It  is  appealed  to  by  the 
nearly  contemporary  TertuUian,  in  his  Apology 
(c.  6),  an4  Ib  circumstantially  related  by  Euse- 
biuB,  by  Jerome,  and  Orosius. 

LEGION  07  HONOB.  A  French  order  of 
merit  founded  by  Napoleon  in  1802  and  organ- 
ized two  years  later.  The  distinction  was  con- 
ferred for  meritorious  conduct  in  military  or 
civil  life.  The  order  comprised  in  the  bc^nning 
3665  chevaliers,  460  officers,  300  commanders, 
105  grand  officers,  and  a  grand  master,  the  last 
office  being  vested  in  Napoleon  himself.  All 
members  at  their  initiation  were  required  to 
pledge  their  support  to  the  defense  of  the  state 
and  of  the  libfflties  achieved  by  the  Revolution. 
The  order  experioiced  many  alterations  with 
the  sneeesBive  ehanges  of  dynasties  in  France. 
Its  presoit  eoBBtitntion  dates  from  the  year 
1872,  when  it  was  reoiganized  into  five  classes 
— chevaliers,  ofBeers,  commanders,  grand  officers, 
and  grand  crosses.  Stipends  ranging  from  250 
francs  for  a  chevalier  to  3000  francs  in  the  case 
of  a  grand  cross  are  attached  to  these  dignities. 
In  1892  the  order  numbered  43,861  members 
of  all  classes,  and  by  Law  of  1897  the  maximum 
number  of  additional  crosses  to  he  distributed 
was  fixed  at  14,S20.  The  emblem  of  the  order 
is  a  five- rayed  star  of  white  enamel  edged  with 
gold,  bearing  on  its  obverse  the  image  of  the 
Republic  wiUt  the  inscription  RipuhUque  Fran- 
satse,  and  on  the  reverse  two  flags  with  the 
motto  Hownewr  ct  Patrie.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel  and  is  suspended 
from  a  red  ribbon.  Originally  the  cross  bore, 
instead  of  the  emblem  of  the  Republic,  the  por- 
trai%of  Napoleon,  and  was  surmounted  by  an 
Imperial  crown.  The  order  is  also  conferred 
on  foreigners,  and  in  some  eases  upon  women. 
See  Plate  of  Obdess. 

LEO  mONS.    See  Tbons. 

LECKISLA'TION.  The  declaration,  creation, 
alteration,  or  repeal  of  law,  by  the  person  or 
body  to  whom,  by  the  constitution  of  a  state, 
the  authority  has  been  committed.  In  primi- 
tive society  legislation  as  a  source  of  law  has 
little  or  no  place,  custom  and  usage  supply- 
ing whatever  rules  are  found  to  be  necessaiy  for 
the  regulation  of  the  common  affairs  of  the 
community.  In  such  a  society  the  deficiencies 
of  customary  law  are  often  supplied  by  com* 
mands  issued  by  the  king  or  chief,  sometimes 
with  the  assent  of  his  warriors  or  nobles.  In 
some  communities  this  power  became  vested  in 
a  special  class  of  learned  persons,  as,  e.g.,  the 
Druids  in  Britain  and  tiie  Brdions  In  Ireland. 
The  disinclination  to  innovate  upon  the  custom- 
ary law,  however,  and  the  comparatively  few 
l^sUtive  needs  of  a  primitive  society  made  the 
enactment  of  new  law  a  rare  occurrence.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  great  ancient  codes  contained 
much  new  law,  for  it  would  have  been  a  rash 
act  for  a  lawgiver  to  presume  to  innovate  upon 
tlie  immemorial  customs  of  the  race.  But  with 
the  growth  of  a  more  highly  developed  society 
and  Uie  advance  of  civilization  new  sources  <}f 
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law  made  their  appearance.  Legislation,  says 
Sir  Henrj  Maine,  is  one  of  the  three  agencies 
hy  which  law  is  brought  into  harmony  with  so' 
ciety,  the  other  two  being  legal  fiction  and 
equity.  Bentham,  however,  using  the  term  in  a 
wider  sense,  includes  both  legal  fiction  and 
equity  under  the  head  of  legislation,  on  the 
gromid  that  all  three  processes  involve  the  mak- 
ing of  new  law,  the  difference  being  only  one  of 
method.  The  term  is  more  commonly  employed 
in  the  special  sense  of  the  enactment  or  amend- 
ment of  law  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sover- 
eign, or  of  a  q>ecial  organ  of  the  stat^  to  which 
the  legislative  power  is  committed.  As  thus 
employed,  it  excludes  the  process  of  adjudica- 
tion, which  is,  however  disguised,  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  law.  Indeed,  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  two  processes  is  a  device 
of  modern  society,  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions  not  being  distinguished  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  legal  development. 

Legislation  played  an  important  rdle  in  the 
legal  development  of  the  Qreelc  republics  of  an- 
tiquity, especially  in  the  popular  assemblies  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  but  it  attained  its  hkihest 
development  in  the  Republican  era  of  rnmie. 
Here  its  chief  organs  were  the  comitia,  or  popu- 
lar assembly  of  free  citiKens,  and  the  Senate, 
whose  decrees  {senaitu  conmlta)  have  been  the 
model  of  succeeding  ages.  During  the  Imperial 
period  the  legislative  function  ^adually  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Senate  into  those  of  the 
Emperor,  whose  judgments  and  decrees  (known 
varuiusly  as  constitutions,  decrees,  rescripts, 
and  mandates)  had  tiie  force  of  law  without 
further  sanction.  The  responses  of  the  jurists 
(reaponaa  prudentum),  to  whom  the  actual  deci- 
sion of  doubtful  cases  was  referred,  likewise 
derived  their  authority  from  their  confirmation 
by  the  Emperor.   See  Couitia;  Lex. 

During  the  medieval  period  l^islation 
throughout  Europe  was  a  function  of  the  prince, 
sometimes  assisted  by  a  council,  but  never  con* 
trolled  by  it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  however,  the  rise  of  Parliament  in  Eng- 
bmd  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  oonsid^able 
part  of  the  l^slative  power  hitherto  exercised 
by  the  King,  and  its  assumption  by  Parliament. 
(See  Lkoislatube. )  Elsewnere  this  power  was 
retained  by  the  princes  until  the  nineteenth 
century,  during  the  course  of  which  period  repre- 
sentative legislative  bodies  were  provided  in  all 
those  countries  which  established  constitutional 
systems  of  government.  According  to  the  mod- 
em idea  of  the  term,  legislation  has  reference 
to  the  formal  enactments  of  those  representative 
bodies  especially  created  for  purposes  of  law- 
making. But  besides  the  body  of  legislation 
emanating  from  the  legislatures  there  is  another 
important  body  of  law  peculiar  to  modern  states 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  organic  or  funda- 
mental legislation,  and  is  embodied  in  the  vari- 
ous constitutions  of  government.  This  form  of 
l^slation  differs  from  the  preceding  class  both 
as  to  source  and  status.  In  the  first  place,  it 
emanates  usually  from  constituent  assemblies, 
or,  as  they  are  popularly  called  in  America,  con- 
stitutional conventions;  and,  secondly,  it  takes 
precedence  in  authority  over  the  body  of  law 
which  emanates  from  the  legislatures.  There  is 
still  a  third  form  of  lawmaking,  commonly 
known  as  direct  l^islation,  which  reeidts  from 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  referen- 
dum (q.T.).  According  to  this  method  I^isla- 
tive  projects  are  initiated  by  the  legislature  or 


by  popular  petition  and  submitted  directly  to 
the  electorate  for  its  approval  or  disapproval, 
the  validity  of  the  statute  being  conditioned 
upon  its  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  voters 
at  the  polls.  This  method  of  l^islation  is  re- 
sorted to  quite  generally  in  Switzerland,  both 
in  the  federal  and  cantonal  governments,  aa 
well  as  in  some  of  the  American  States.  Re> 
cently  constitutional  amendments  have  been 
enacted  in  many  States  of  the  Union  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  popular  initiative 
in  legislation,  such  as  exists  m  Switzerland. 
There  are  undoubtedly  signs  of  a  growing  tend- 
ency in  the  United  States  to  accord  a  more 
general  recognition  to  this  method  of  l^islatitm 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  certain  evils  of  the 
representative  ^tem. 

Another,  and  common,  form  of  l^slation  is 
that  enacted  by  municipal  and  quasi-municipal 
corporations  (cities,  counties,  townships,  etc.). 
This  class  of  l^islation  deals  with  matters 
chiefly  of  local  concern,  but  sometimes  also  of 
interest  to  the  state  at  large,  and  is  enacted 
as  a  result  of  epecitX  grant  from  the  legisla- 
ture. In  Eunwe,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  more 
general  grant  of  legislative  power  to  the  locali- 
ties. In  the  municipalities  the  organ  of  legis- 
lation is  a  representative  council,  sometimes 
consisting  <A  a  single  chamber,  sometimes  of 
two,  the  right  of  veto  usually  being  given  to 
the  mayor.  In  the  counties  it  is  usually  a 
small  representative  board  of  commissioners  or 
supervisors;  in  the  townships  it  is  sometimes 
a  popular  assemb^  of  the  votera,  aometimea  a 
smaller  body  of  selectmen,  trustees^  or  com- 
missioners. 

Statutory  It^slation  in  the  United  States  is 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  territorial  application 
classified  as  general,  when  it  applies  to  the 
State  as  a  whole,  and  special,  when  its  applica- 
tion is  restricted  to  a  particular  locality.  The 
abuses  which  have  arisen  from  the  practice  of 
special  l^islation  have  recently  led  to  the  in- 
corporation of  provisions  in  many  State  consti- 
tutions restricting  or  prohibiting  this  form  of 
l^slation,  but  these  provi^oaa  have  not  in 
general  proved  effective,  being  evaded  by  a  sj*- 
tem  of  municipal  eUssifleanon.    See  Mchioi- 

PAUTY. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  time  of  opera- 
tion, legislation  may  be  either  proapbctive  or 
retroactive.  Retroactive  legislation  unless  for 
curative  purposes  is  generally  regarded  with 
disfavor.  When  it  imposes  a  criminal  liabili^ 
or  tends  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
it  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Constitutim  of 
the  United  States.  Looked  at  from  its  content, 
legislation  may  be  either  aubstamtive  or  reme- 
dial. X^e^slation  of  the  former  character 
creates  and  defines  indiviilual  rights;  of  the 
latter,  provides  remedies  and  affords  protection. 

The  methods  and  processes  of  I^slation 
roughly  fall  into  two  general  classes:  (1)  the 
cabinet  method,  and  (2)  the  congressional  or 
committee  method.  According  to  the  first 
method,  which  prevails  everywhere  in  Europe 
except  in  Switzerland  and  (iermany,  and  evoi 
to  a  limited  extent  in  Qermany,  the  great  mass 
of  I^islation  is  formulated  and  initiated  by 
responsible  ministers  who  have  seats  in  thie 
Le^slature  and  may  at  the  same  time  be  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  Whether  members  or  not, 
the  ministers  take  part  in  the  debates  advocat- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  public  measures  irtiicfa 
they  wish  to  have  enacted  into  law,  defeadOUv 
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them  from  the  attacks  of  the  opposition  and 

finally  resigoing  wlieu  defeated  upon  any  impor- 
tant measure  advocated  hy  them.  (See  Cabi- 
net.) According  to  the  Bccond  method  there  is 
no  miniHtry  to  formulate  and  expedite  the  pas- 
sage of  hills,  but  each  individual  member  intro- 
duces Bucli  public  or  private  bills  as  he  chooses 
and  relies  upon  the  aid  of  his  colleagues  to 
secure  their  passage.  This  is  the  method  in 
vogue  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States.  (See 
United  States,  Oovemmmt.)  Here  the  chief 
agencies  for  expediting  legislation  are  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Congress  or  Legislature, 
which  play  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  Euro- 
pean systems.  Apart  from  this  divergence  in 
the  method  of  initiating  and  expediting  the 
enactment  of  public  measures,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial consensus  among  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world  as  to  the  general  principles  of 
legislative  organization  and  procedure.  Tlie 
constitutions  of  many  States  prescribe  detailed 
rules  in  regard  to  the  form  in  which  projects  of 
legislation  shall  be  cast,  their  reference  to  com- 
mittees, tlie  number  of  readings  through  which 
they  shall  pass,  the  keeping  of  a  journal,  the 
recording  of  the  ayes  and  nays  in  certain  cases, 
reconsideration  of  the  ezecutiTe  veto,  and  some- 
times such  matters  aa  amendments,  divisions, 
discipline,  and  peUtlons. 

Bibliography.  T.  E.  Holland,  Btemmta  of 
Jurisprudence  (Oxford,  1882);  Sheldon  Amo^ 
Science  of  Politics  (New  York,  1883) ;  Sir 
H.  S.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Cu»tom  (London, 
1883);  J.  W.  Burgess,  Political  Boience  and 
Comparative  Constitutional  Law  (2  vols.,  Bos- 
ton, 1896) ;  A.  L.  Lowell,  Qovemments  and  Par- 
ties in  Continental  Europe  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1806) ; 
G.  H.  Mcllwain,  The  Bigk  Court  of  Parliament 
and  its  Supremacy  (New  Haven,  1910) ;  F.  J. 
Stimscm,  Popular  Law-Making :  A  Study  of  the 
Origin,  History,  and  Present  Tendencies  of  Law- 
Making  by  Statute  (New  York,  1910) ;  Sir  C.  P. 
Ilbert,  Methods  of  Legislation  (London,  1912)  ; 
id.,  The  MechaaUcs  of  Law  Making  (New  York, 
1914);  W.  J.  Brown,  Underlying  Prinaiplea  of 
Legislation  (3d  ed.,  LonOoiit  1914).  See  Lbqis- 
LATUBB,  and  consult  authorities  there  cited. 

LEOISIiATION,  Lasob.  See  Labor  Leois- 
LATION.   

IiEOaSLA'TXTBE.  That  body  of  citizens  in 
any  state  or  nation,  or  part  thereof,  which  is 
specifically  empowered  to  make,  alter,  and  re- 
peal the  laws.    In  some  countries,  however,  the 

Cower  of  the  legislature  is  more  or  less  restricted 
y  what  is  known  as  the  constitution,  or  or- 
ganic law,  of  those  countries.  In  ancient  ^s- 
tems  of  government,  legisUtures,  tn  the  modem 
sense,  were  practically  unknown,  though  in 
Athens .  there  was  an  assembly  known  as  the 
Ecclesia,  and  in  Rome  there  were  various  coun- 
cils, which  exercised  many  of  the  functions 
which  belong  to  a  modern  legislature.  In  the 
lat«r  Roman  Empire  the  chief  source  of  legisla- 
tion was  the  Emperor.  In  the  Germanic  tribes 
there  were  councils,  which  all  freemen  could 
attend,  and  these  survived  for  a  long  time  in 
some  cases,  as  e.g.,  the  Witenagemot  (q.v.) 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Likewise  the  origin 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes  has  been  traced  to  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  but  in  general,  legislative 
power  ultimately  rested  during  the  Middle  Ages 
in  the  King  or  the  feudal  superior.  In  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  Imperial  Diet  possessed  a 
shadow  of  legislative  authority.   Of  the  medie- 


val legislatures,  the  English  Parliament  is  of 

the  moat  impor^nce,  because  it  was  the  only 
one  to  attain  a  complete  development.  It  devel- 
oped out  of  the  Saxon  Witenagemot  and  its 
successor  the  Norman  Royal  Council.  Until  tlie 
thirteenth  century,  however,  it  represented  only 
the  higher  nobility  and  clergy  and  poasesseil 
little  or  no  independent  authority.  During  the 
Ttiga  of  Hmry  III  members  from  the  counties 
ana  towns  representing  the  gentry  and  the 
burghers  were  admitted,  and  in  the  struggles 
which  followed  over  the  arbitrary  exactions  of 
the  King,  Parliament,  as  the  new  body  now 
came  to  be  called,  gained  increasing  power  and 
finally  took  over  from  the  King  the  greater 
part  of  the  legislative  authority  hitherto  exer- 
cised by  him.  It  first  asserted  Uie  right  to  raise 
taxes,  then  to  specify  the  purposes  for  which 
they  should  be  expenided,  then  to  inquire  into 
the  abuses  of  the  administration  and  impeach 
the  King's  responsible  ministers  for  misconduct. 
Next  it  asserted  the  right  to  share  with  the 
King  the  lawmaking  power,  and  to  give  its  reso- 
lutions precedence  in  authority  over  royal  ordi- 
nances, and  finally  it  succeeded  in  establishing 
its  right  to  freedom  from  interference  from  the 
royal  authority,  together  with  the  power  of 
d^rmining  the  qualifications  and  elections  of 
its  own  members. 

In  the  English  dominions  in  America  l^isla- 
tures  modeled  upon  the  Parliament  of  the 
mother  country  were  early  established  in  every 
colony.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  na- 
tional Constituti<m  these  bodies  were  bicameral 
in  form  in  all  the  States  except  Georgia  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  Ijower  House  everywhere 
being  an  exclusively  popular  body.  From  the 
first  there  was  a  clear-cut  distinction  between 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  and 
the  early  constitutions  almost  without  except 
tion  expressly  required  that  each  set  of  func- 
tions should  he  exercised  by  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent organ  of  government.  The  only  legis- 
lative power  left  to  the  Governor  was  the  right 
to  veto  bills  and  recommend  the  enactment  of 
laws  which  seemed  to  him  wise  and  needful. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  po- 
litical reformera  on  the  European  continent 
looked  to  the  institutions  of  England  for  their 
inspiration,  so  that  during  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century  most  of  the  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe  adopted  written  consUtutions 
of  government  providing  for  le^slative  bodies, 
partially  representative  at  least,  and  vested 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  legislative  power 
and  often  modele^i  closely  upon  the  English 
Parliament.  In  some  of  the  continental  states, 
particularly  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the 
chief  executive  still  has  a  laive  ordinance  power 
which  is  not  only  used  to  flU  in  the  details  of 
l^islative  acts,  but  even  to  supplement  thorn 
in  some  cases.  Such  ordinances,  however,  are 
always  subject  to  alteration  or  repeal  by  the 
legislative  body.  So  far  as  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  legislative  organization  and  procedure 
are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  the  European 
and  American  states  have  pretty  nearly  reached 
a  uniform  practice.  In  all  the  countries  of 
America  and  Europe  where  legislative  bodies 
exist,  except  in  some  of  the  Balkan  and  Central 
American  states,  the  bicameral  system  has  been 
adopted  as  having  substantial  advantages  over 
the  old  three-chambered  bodies  of  Estate  of  the 
Realm  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  single-cham- 
bered legislatures  on  the  other.   Th^  is  also, 
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substantial  agreement  that  the  lower  houses 
shall  be  popular  bodies  and  con%equentIy  vested 
with  the  exclusive  right  to  initiate  financial  and 
revenue  measures.  With  this  exception  the  two 
houaea  everywhere  enjoy  substantial  equality 
of  powers  in  legislation  except  in  Great  Britain, 
where,  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  (the 
Parliament  Act,  Aug.  18,  lOU),  the  House  of 
Lords  was  wholly  deprived  of  its  power  to 
reject  or  amend  a  money  bill  and,  as  to  all 
other  measures  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  restricted  to  a  suspensive  veto,  it 
being  provided  that  such  measures,  if  passed 
by  the  Commons  in  three  successive  sessions, 
shall  become  law,  notwithstanding  their  rejec- 
tion or  amendment  by  the  Lords,  provided  that 
at  least  two  years  have  elapsed  from  the  intro- 
duetioo  of  a  bill  to  its  third  passage  by  the 
House  of  Gumnons.  It  is  a  general  principle 
that  the  upper  houses  shall  also  be  vested  with 
certain  administrative  or  judicial  functions, 
such  as  the  trial  of  impeachments  preferred  by 
the  lower  houses,  the  ratification  of  treaties, 
the  confirmation  of  appointments  to  office,  the 
issue  of  administrative  regulations,  etc.  Simi- 
lar distinctions  in  favor  of  the  upper  houses 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  local  legislatures  of  the 
United  States. 

The  principle  of  representation  upon  which 
the  popular  chambers  rest  is  essentially  the 
same  almost  everywhere,  namely,  apportionment 
according  to  the  population,  often  with  some 
regard  to  geographical  division,  and  choice  by 
district  ticket,  rather  than  the  apportionment 
according  to  classes  of  voters  and  choice  by 
general  ticket.  A  striking  exception  to  the 
principle  of  apportionment  strictly  according  to 
peculation  is  uTorded  by  the  State' of  Connecti- 
cut. The  ratio  of  representation  varies  greatly. 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  it  is  one 
representative  to  every  212,407  inhabitants,  in 
the  German  Empire  one  to  every  131,000,  in 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  (on  an  average)  one 
to  every  63,000,  in  France  one  to  every  100,000, 
in  Mexico  one  to  every  40,000,  and  in  Switzer- 
land one  to  every  20,000.  There  is  a  great  diver- 
sify with  respect  to  the  principles  of  representa- 
tion in  the  upper  houses  of  the  l^slatures.  In 
general,  the  representation  is  of  classes  or .  of 
territorial  divisions.  In  the  United  States, 
France,  Switzerland,  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  the 
Upper  House  represents  the  individual  States  or 
the  larger  administrative  units.  In  all  of  these 
except  France  the  principle  is  equality  of  repre- 
sentation without  respect  to  size  or  population 
of  the  area  represented.  In  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hungary 
the  principle  of  class  representation  is  largely 
employed.  Germany  has  as  a  part  of  its  legisla- 
ture a  body,  known  as  the  Bundesrat,  which, 
though  in  one  sense  an  upper  house,  at  the 
same  time  resembles  a  meeting  of  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  several  states  of  the 
£tnpire. 

iTie  source  from  which  the  legislatures  pro- 
ceed is  now  substantially  the  same  everywhere 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  houses,  namdy,  univer- 
sal manhood  suffrage.  To  this  rule  there  are 
exceptions,  as  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Fin- 
land, Norway,  Iceland,  and  a  dozen  American 
States,  where  women  possess  the  parliamentary 
or  legislative  franchise  equally  with  men;  in 
Italy,  where  a  complex  system  of  qualifications 
{education,  tax,  rent)  prevails:  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  there  is  a  household  lodger  franchise; 


and  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  payment  of  ft 
direct  tax  is  required.  So  far  as  the  upper 
bouses  are  concerned,  there  is  considerable 
variety  in  the  source  from  which  they  proceed. 
In  France  the  Upper  House  is  chosen  by  indirect 
election;  in  the  United  States  (since  1913)* 
Mexico,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and 
Brazil  it  is  chosen  by  direct  election;  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  it  is  appointed  hy  the 
local  governments.  The  British  House  of  Lords 
consists  of  peers  of  the  blood  royal,  English 
bishops,  English  peers  (hereditary  and  created 
by  the  sovereign),  Scotch  representative  peers 
(elected  for  duration  of  Parliament),  and  Irish 
representative  peers  (elected  for  life).  The 
constitution  of  the  Austrian  Herrenhaus  and 
of  the  Hungarian  Table  of  Magnates  is  in  the 
main  very  similar  to  that  of  the  British  House 
of  Lords.  The  composition  of  the  Prussian 
Herrenhaus  is  somewhat  more  complex  than 
tiiat  of  the  Austrian;  included  in  its  members 
are  representatives  of  the  lar^e  cities  and  of 
the  universities.  The  Senate  in  Italy  is  com- 
posed of  princes  of  the  royal  house  and  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  peers,  nominated  by  the 
King  for  life.  The  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  appointed  for  life 
by  the  Govemor-Oeneral.  Among  the  common- 
wealths of  the  American  Union  the  source  of 
both  hoiues  is  popular  election. 

The  qualifications  for  members  of  the  lower 
houses  do  not  now  differ  greatly  in  the  various 
modern  states  of  the  world.  In  general  they 
are  male  sex;  mature  age,  sometimes  21  years, 
although  it  is  25  in  the  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Prussia,  and  30  in  Italy; 
citizenship,  and  residence  in  the  state  and  some- 
times in  the  district  from  which  the  member 
is  chosen.  The  usual  disqualifications  are  con- 
viction of  crime,  bankruptcy,  pauperism,  and 
the  holding  of  incompatible  office  at  Uie  same 
time.  For  eligibility  to  the  upper  houses  there 
is  usually  a  higher  age  qualification,  the  average 
being  about  30,  although  it  is  35  in  Brazil,  and 
40  in  France  and  Italy.  In  Europe  appointed 
members  of  the  Upper  House  are  usuallv  re- 
quired to  be  selected  from  certain  professional, 
learned,  or  noble  classes.  Among  the  States  of 
the  American  Union  the  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership in  both  Houses  are  the  same,  usually 
mature  age  and  citizenship. 

There  is  substantial  agreement  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Europe  as  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  legislative  members.  These  are 
the  right  of  each  House  to  judge  of  the  elections 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  members;  freedom 
from  arrest  during  the  session,  except  for 
treason  or  other  high  crimes,  or  unless  the 
member  is  caught  in  the  act  of  commiUing  a 
crime;  and  freedom  of  debate  without  re^KHisi- 
bility  to  any  power  except  the  chamber  for 
words  spoken  or  votes  cast.  There  is  not  vet 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  whether 
members  of  the  Legislature  should  receive 
compensation.  In  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  France  the  practice  exists  of  grant- 
ing eotmensation  to  members  of  both  Houses, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
Prussia  to  members  of  the  Lower  House.  In 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  members  receive  no 
compensation.  In  the  American  commonwealths 
the  practice  is  to  grant  a  small  salary  or  per 
diem  allowance  together  with  mileage  (q.v.). 

The  tenure  of  legislative  members  varies 
greatly.  In  the  upper  chambers  of  t^e  Elurc^peaa 
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I^alatures  it  is  generally  for  life  or  long 
periods  of  time,  although  in  France  it  is  nine 
years,  and  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  it  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  the  local  governments. 
As  to  the  lower  houses  the  tenures  are  usually 
for  short  periods  of  time,  ranging  from  three 
years  in  Switzerland  to  live  in  Great  Britain. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  six  years  for  the 
Upper  House  and  two  for  the  Lower;  in  Mexico 
it  IS  four  for  the  Upper  House  and  two  for  tiie 
Lower;  in  Brazil  it  is  nine  for  the  Upper  and 
three  for  the  Lower.  Frequent  provision  is 
made  for  a  partial  renewal  of  the  upper  houses. 
Among  the  individual  States  of  the  American 
Union  the  most  conLmon  provision  is  a  four- 
year  tenure  for  the  Senates  and  two  years  for 
the  lower  houses.  In  some  States,  however, 
annual  elections  of  members  of  the  Le^slature 
are  still  held.  Kelative  to  the  powers  of  the 
I^egLsIature  over  its  own  assembling,  opening, 
adjournment,  prorogation,  and  dissolution,  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  in  the 
American  republics  and  in  the  commonwealths 
of  the  United  States  this  right  belongs  to  the 
legislatures  themselves,  subject  to  certain  pro- 
visions in  the  constitutions  relative  to  the  times 
of  meeting  and  the  length  of  the  session.  Most 
States  have  thus  restricted  the  length  of  the 
l^islative  session  to  periods  varying  from  40 
to  00  days.  In  the  European  l^ialatnres,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  more  common  rule  is  that 
these  are  prer<^ative8  of  the  head  of  the  state. 
So  far  as  internal  organization,  discipline,  and 
procedure  are  concern^,  the  general  rule  is  that 
each  House  shall  be  left  to  its  own  judgment 
subject  to  a  few  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
constitutions  relative  to  publicity  of  procedure, 
the  infliction  of  punishment  on  refractoi^  mem- 
bers, and  the  organization  of  the  chamber. 
There  is  a  substantial  agreement  that  a  quonim 
for  the  transaction  of  biisiness  should  be  a 
majority  of  the  legal  niunber  of  members.  In 
some  states  this  is  regulated  b^  statute,  and 
in  others  it  is  made  a  constitutional  principle. 
This  rule,  however,  is  departed  from  in  the  case 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  the  Qerman 
Bondesrat,  in  botii  of  which  cages  the  presenee 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  membera 
is  Bu£Bcient  to  transact  business. 

So  far  as  the  frequency  of  Ic^alatire  aessiona 
is  c<mcemed,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  role 
that  national  l^slatures  assemble  annually. 
This  is  required  by  the  constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  France,  while  the  demands 
of  a  complex  and  increasing  civilization  make 
it  practically  necessary  everywhere.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  the  popular  distrust  of 
the  State  legislatures  has  led  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  system  of  biennial  sessions  and 
in  one  State  (Alabama)  of  quadrennial  sessions. 
At  the  present  time  (1016)  only  seven  States 
adhere  to  the  old  practice  of  annual  sessions. 
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See  Lkxblation;  Speakbb;  I&nibtbt;  Oot- 
EBNHBNT;  and  articles  on  the  various  countries. 
LBOISLATIVE   KAKAOEKENT   IN  In- 

DUBTBT.    See  Manaqehbxt,  Legislative. 

LEOITHC,  Un-tim  (Fr.  Ugitime,  from  Lat. 
legitimus,  lawful),  or  Baibn's  Past.  In  Scots 
law,  the  legal  provision  which  a  child  is  en- 
titled to  out  of  the  movable  or  personal  estate 
of  the  deceased  fatiier.  In  Scotland,  as  for- 
merly by  the  English  common  law,  a  father  is 
not  allowed  wholly  to  disinherit  his  children. 
If  a  wife  and  children  survive,  the  movable 
estate  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  is  preserved  to  the  children.  If  only 
children  survive,  and  not  the  wife,  then  half 
the  personal  estate  is  legitim,  the  other  half 
being  called  "dead's  part"  and  tteing  devisable 
by  the  fatiier  at  his  pleasure.  Though  a  father 
may  in  his  lifetime,  without  any  check  from 
his  diildren,  squander  his  proper^,  still  he  is 
not  allowed,  by  will  or  otherwise,  to  make  nfts 
so  as  to  lessen  the  fund  to  which  tlie  children 
are  entitled.  The  legitim  is  claimable  by  all 
the  children  who  survive  the  father,  but  not 
by  the  issue  of  those  children  who  have  prede- 
ceased. It  is  immaterial  what  the  age  of  the 
child  may  be  and  whether  married  or  not. 
Children  claiming  I^tim  must,  however,  give 
credit  for  ai^  provision  or  advance  made  by  the 
father  out  of  his  movable  estate  in  his  lifetime. 
All  the  children,  though  of  difl'erent  marriages* 
share  equally  in  the  i^itim.  The  principle  of 
the  legitim  does  not  now  exist  at  the  commtm 
law,  but  it  obtains  in  Louisiana  and  in  all  the 
modem  States  whose  le^al  systems  are  derived 
from  that  of  the  civil  law.  See  iROFnciouB 
Testamint. 

LEOmiEACT.  In  law,  the  status  of  a 
child  who  is  bom  in  lawfnl  wedlock.  Any  child 
bom  during  wedlock  is  presumed  to  lie  legiti- 
mate, but  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by 
positive  proof  that  the  husband  and  wife  had 
not  cohabited  for  a  time  which  would  completely 
n^ative  any  possibility  of  the  former  being  the 
father  of  the  child.  The  old  common-law  rule 
was  that  the  child  was  conclusively  presumed 
to  be  Intimate  unless  the  husband  was  "beyond 
tile  seas"  for  over  nine  months  previous  to  its 
birth,  but  that  riile  has  been  modified  as  above 
stated.  At  common  law  the  subsequent  mar- 
riage of  the  parents  did  not  have  the  effect  of 
legitimizing  children  previously  born  to  them, 
and  such  is  still  the  law  in  England;  but  In 
civil-law  countries  (including  Scotland,  Quebec, 
and  Louisiana ) ,  and  now  by  statute  in  most 
of  the  United  States,  a  child  born  out  of  wed- 
lock is  legitimatized  by  the  subsequent  mar- 
riage of  its  parents,  in  which  case  it  has  the 
same  status  in  law  as  a  child  bom  in  wedlock. 

As  the  only  legal  disabilities  under  which  an 
illegitimate  person  rests  are  his  inability  to 
inherit  land  and,  as  next  of  kin,  to  administer 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  parent  or  to  share 
therein  under  statutes  of  distribution,  the  ques- 
tion of  one's  legitimacy  is  rarely  raised,  except 
when  he  asserto  a  claim  to  real  or  personal 
estate  under  such  circumstances  or  when  some 
one  claims  under  or  throi^h  him.  Since  1858, 
in  England,  by  virtue  of  the  Legitimacy  Declara- 
tion Act  (21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  03),  any  natural- 
bom  subject,  whose  domicile  is  England  or 
Ireland,  or  who  claims  any  real  or  personal 
estate  situate  in  England,  may  by  direct  pro- 
ceedings, instituted  by  him  for  that  purpose  in 
the  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Courts,  have  the 
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qneBtion  of  his  legitimacy  tried  and  judicially 
detennined.  In  the  Unitm  States  the  old  prac- 
tice still  generally  obtains.  See  Bastabd  ; 
Heib;  iLLsarnuAcy;  Lbqitiuation. 

LEaiTTBEATION  (from  ML.  legitimare, 
to  make  legitimate,  from  Lat.  legitimus,  law- 
ful ) .  The  act  of  conferring  the  status  of  legit- 
inUMT  on  a  peraon  bom  a  bastard.  This  may 
be  effected  by  adoption,  by  act  of  parliament  «r 
legislatore*  or  by  the  subsequent  marriage  'of 
Uie  father  and  mother  of  tbe  illegitimate  off- 
q>ring,  called  legitimation  per  M6««Quen« 
matrimonium.  This  effect,  however,  can  only  bo 
produced  provided  at  the  time  of  the  birth  the 
parents  might  have  been  married,  or  there  was 
no  obstacle  to  their  then  marrying,  if  bo  in- 
clined, as,  eg.,  if  they  were  both  unmarried, 
and  Uiere  was  no  impediment.  Sometimes  it 
has  happened  that  the  father,  A,  or  mother,  B, 
after  toe  child's  birth,  marries  a  third  person 
and  has  children,  and  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  A  and  B  marry.  In  this  perplex- 
ing case  the  courts  have  held  that  the  inter- 
vening marriage  with  a  third  part^  does  not 
prevent  the  bastard  child,  born  before  that 
event,  from  being  legitimated  by  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  A  and  B.  But  it  has  not  been 
settled  what  are  the  mutual  rights  of  tbe  chil- 
dren of  the  two  marriages  in  such  circnm- 
stances,  though  it  appears  that  the  legitimate- 
bom  children  cannot  be  displaced  by  the  legit- 
imated bastard.  The  doctrine  of  legitimation 
per  tubs^iuena  matrimonium  obtains  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  1^1  systems  of  the  Continent 
which  are  derived  from  the  civil  law,  but  is 
not  recognized  in  England  or  Ireland,  having 
been  solemnly  r«iudiated  by  the  famous  statute 
of  Merton,  and  uie  maxim  prevails  there,  "Once 
a  bastard,  always  a  bastara.'*  This  harsh  role 
of  the  common  law  still  prevails  in  a  few  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  most  the  civil-lav 
rule  has  been  adopted.  The  rule  is  tbe  same 
where  the  parents  were  not  really  married, 
though  they  both  bona  fide  believed  themselves 
to  be  married.  Consult  "L^timation  by  Sub- 
sequent Marriage,"  in  Journal  of  Society  of 
Comparatim  Legialation,  ToL  vi  (n.  B.,  Lon- 
don, 1906). 

LEOnynCISTS  (Fr.  l^gitimiMte,  from  Lat. 
legitimutf  legal,  from  lea,  law).  The.  In 
France,  after  1S30,  the  party  that  upheld  the 
claims  of  the  elder  line  of  Bourbons  against 
the  younger  or  Orleanist  line.  Charles  X,  who 
was  deposed  in  1830,  belonged  to  the  Bourbons, 
while  Louis  Philippe,  who  succeeded  lum,  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Orltons.  The  death  of 
the  Count  de  Chambord,  the  last  of  the  Bourbon 
line,  in  1883,  ended  the  dispute  by  leaving  the 
Count  de  Paris,  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe, 
sole  heir  to  the  claims  of  both  branches  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  The  name  to-day  is  applied 
to  a  believer  in  hereditary  monarchy  as  opposed 
to  parliamentary  rule. 

LEQLEB,  I^er,  Henbt  Eduard  (1861- 
).  An  American  librarian.  Bom  at  Pa- 
lermo, Italy,  he  was  educated  in  Switzerland  and 
in  the  United  States.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Assembly  in  1889,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sdiool  Board,  from 
1890  to  1904,  and  as  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Library  Commission  in  1904-09.  In  1909  he 
became  librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
and  in  1912-13  he  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association.  He  is  author  of 
Chevalier  Henry  de  Tonty  (1890);  A  Mo$et  of 


the  Mormons  (1897);  Leodtnjr  Events  of  Wis- 
consin History  (1897);  James  Oatea  Percical 

( 1901 ) ;  Early  Wisconsin  Imprints  ( 1903 ) ; 
Foe's  Jtooen:  Its  Origin  and  Genesis  (1907); 
Of  Mnch  Love  and  Some  Knovledge  of  Books 

(1912). 

IiEONAOO,  li-nyft'gft.  A  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Verona,  Italy,  33  miles  by  rail  southeast 
of  the  city  of  Vertma,  on  the  Adige  (Map: 
Italy,  F  2).  It  has  a  technical  school,  a  city 
library,  and  two  theatres.  The  country  is  fer- 
tile though  swampy,  and  L^ago  is  an  impor- 
tant market  for  rice  and  other  grain,  wine, 
potatoes,  and  flax.  In  1796  it  was  captured  by 
the  French,  and  the  old  fortifications  were  razed 
under  Xapoleon  in  1801.  In  1815  the  Austrians, 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Adise,  refortified 
L^^nago,  making  it  one  of  the  fonresses  of  the 
famous  Quadrilateral.  Pop.  (commune),  1881, 
14,398;  1901,  14,529;  1906,  17,000. 

LBGNANO,  Ift-nyft'nA.  A  town  16  miles 
northwest  of  Milan,  Italy,  on  the  river  Olona. 
There  are  cotton  and  silk  factories.  Pop.,  1901 
(commune),  12,002;  1911,  24,364.  It  is  famous 
for  the  victory  of  Milan  and  the  allied  Lombard 
cities  over  the  £knperor  Frederick  Barbarossa 
(q.v.)  in  1176.  In  the  year  1876,  the  seven- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle,  a  monu- 
inent  was  erected  on  the  battlefield. 

LE  GOVFIC,  le  gA^f^k',  Ghables  ^xxti 
(1863-  ).  A  Breton  poet,  novelist,  and 
critic,  bom  at  Lannion.  The  traditions  and 
customs  of  Brittany  have  been  depicted  by  him 
in  a  striking  manner,  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  his  contemporary  Le  Bras  (q.v.).  He  became 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  was 
three  times  a  laureate  of  the  French  Academy. 
His  literary  eare^  opened  with  a  volume  of 
verse.  Amour  breton  (1889),  followed  by  Le 
pardon  de  la  reine  Anne  (1892).  In  1913  his 
Pofyies  oomplHes  hegB^n  to  appear.  His  other 
works  include:  Le  omcifiS  de  K^rali*  (1892); 
Passi  I'amour  (1895)  ;  Le  pays  (1897) ;  8w  la 
c6te  (1897)  ;  Morgane  (1898)  ;  L'Erreur  de  Flor- 
ence ( 1904) ;  Les  bonnets  rouges  (1906) ;  L'Ame 
Iretonne  (1002-08);  Passions  celtes  (1908); 
La  double  confession  (1909) ;  Fites  et  ooutumet 
populaires  (1911).  Le  Qoffic's  critical  writing 
IS  found  in  Nouveau  traiti  de  versification  fran- 
oaise  (1890;  0th  ed.,  1910),  with  E.  Thieulin; 
and  Les  romans  d^anjourd^hui  (1890).  In  col- 
laboration with  Gabriel  Vlcaire  he  wrote  the 
drama  Le  sortilege  (1900). 

LEOOUIS,  le-gSS'^,  Ehile  (1861-  ).  A 
French  literary  critic.  He  was  bom  at  Hon- 
fleur  (Calvados),  was  educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Caen  and  Paris,  and  after  teaching  in 
various  provincial  institutions,  including  19 
years  as  leeturer  and  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lyons,  he  was  appointed  to  Ute  chair  of 
English  language  and  literature  at  the  S«^ 
bonne  (1904).  In  1912-13  he  visited  America 
as  exchange  professor  at  Harvard  and  while 
here  lectured  at  various  other  universities.  His 
works  include :  Le  gin^ral  Michel  Beaupuy 
(1891);  La  jeunesse  de  William  Wordttcorth 
(1806);  Pages  ohoities  des  grande  tfcneoifi^ 
Shakespeare  (1800);  Moreeaua  cAotatet  de  Itt- 
t^ature  anglaise  (1905) ;  edition  of  the  Joodym 
of  Lamartine  and  Pages  choisies  d^AngeUier 
(both  1906) ;  Dans  les  sentiere  de  la  renaissance 
anglaise  (1907);  introduction  to  the  French 
edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  (1908);  Chau- 
cer, in  the  series  "Ecrivains  fitrangers"  ( 1910) ; 
Defense  de  la  po4sie  frannaise  d  i'w^e  des  loo- 
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ttfurs  anglaia  11012);  "William  Wordewortfa," 
in  the  Cambridge  History  of  Bngliah  Literaiuref 
vol.  xii  (New  York,  1914). 

LEGOUVi,  le-gOCvft',  Ernest  (1807-1903). 
A  French  dramatist,  essayist,  and  academician, 
son  of  the  poet  Jean  Baptiete  L^ut«.  His 
mother  died  in  1810,  and  his  father  soon  had  to 
be  put  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  the  orphan  had 
plenty  of  money  and  was  well  educated.  In 
1829  he  won  an  academic  prize  for  a  poem  on 
the  discovery  of  printing;  but  he  flrat  made  his 
mark  20  years  later  (1849)  by  the  drama 
Adrienne  Lccouvrevr,  written  in  collaboration 
with  Scribe  (q.v.),  as  were  also  Lea  contea  de  la 
reine  de  Navarre  { 1 850 ) ,  liataille  dea  damea 
(1861),  Lea  doiata  de  f4e  (I8fi8).  His  dramas 
written  independently  of  Scribe  are  insignificant, 
save  for  M6i4e,  rather  than  play  which  Boehel 
paid  6000  francs,  though  Ristori  achieved  suc- 
cess with  it  in  an  Italian  translation.  Le- 
gouve's  dramatic  works  were  collected  (1887- 
00).  He  wrote  also  on  education,  on  the  social 
position  of  women,  and  on  L'Art  de  la  lecture 
(1677,  1881),  in  which  he  was  an  adept.  In 
1881  LegouT^  was  made  director  of  studies  in 
the  normal  aohool  for  girla  at  S^res  and  in 
1887  a  Commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Legouv4  was  known 
for  his  studies  on  the  character  and  needs  of 
women  and  children  in  France.  La  femme  en 
France  au  XlXhme  aihole  (1864)  was  reissued, 
much  enlarged,  in  1878.  Measieura  lea  enfanta 
appeared  in  1868;  then  came  his  Conferences 
pariaiennea  (1872) ;  Noa  filles  et  noa  fila  (1877) ; 
and  Vne  education  de  jeune  fUle  (1884)— all 
very  influential  in  changing  French  methods  of 
education.  In  1886-87  I>egouv£  published  his 
autobiography,  Soiasante  ana  de  aouvenira.  He 
was  always  fond  of  physical  training,  which  he 
urged  as  important  to  France,  and  was  himself 
a  skillful  fencer  and  pistol  shot.  He  died  March 
14,  1003. 

LEGOUVfi,  Jean  BAPnaXE  (1764-1812).  A 
French  poet  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Paris.  Hia 
first  play.  La  mort  d^Abel,  was  produced  in  1792 
and  was  followed  by  Epioharia  (1793),  Quintua 
Fabiua  (170S),  Etiocle  (1799),  and  La  mort  de 
Benri  IV  (ISOiB),  the  only  play  he  wrote  whidi 
was  well  received.  In  general  bis  dramatic 
works  lack  movement  and  interest.  His  poem 
Z-e  m6rite  dea  femmea  (1801)  was  very  popular; 
it  went  rapidly  through  40  editions.  Legouv^ 
was  elected  to  the  Institute  in  1798. 

LEGBAIIT,  le-grfiN',  GsoBflBa  Albebt  (1865- 
).  A  French  Egyptologist,  born  in  Paris. 
There  be  received  his  education,  studying  in 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  under  G€r6me  and  in 
the  Collie  de  France  under  Maspero.  In  1892 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Institut  Frangais 
d*Arch£ologie  Orientate  at  Cairo,  and  of  the 
museum  of  that  city  he  was  appointed  Inspec- 
teur-deBSinateur  in  1894.  In  1807  Legrain  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Institut  Egyptien;  in 
1908  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  While  working  on  the  reconstruction  of 
tiie  great  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak,  of  which 
he  had  been  placed  in  charge  in  189S,  he  liad 
the  good  fortune  in  1904  to  diacover  800  statues 
of  stone  and  17,000  of  bronze  which  had  been 
hurled  in  one  place.  L^ain's  numerous  publi- 
cations include:  Le  livre  dea  tranaformationa; 
Catalogue  du  muaSe  de  Cairo;  Repertoire  g4n4- 
alogique  et  onomaatique  du  mua^e  dc  Cairo; 
Le*  templet  de  famaiy  Louqaorj  L4gendes  et 


chanaona  populairea;  La  atatuette  funirtwre  de 
Pathmoa  (1904) ;  Notea  pritea  &  Kamak 
(1006) ;  Comtnent  doit-on  4tablir  una  g6n4alogie 
igyptietme  { 1006) ;  La  grmide  atile  de  Toutmtk' 
hamamott  A  Kamafc  ( 1907 ) ;  Bur  vm  ««Me  de 
8en0uarit  IV  (1908). 

LSaiUUn),  le-gr&n'',  Louis  Dfisia^  (1642- 
).  A  French  legal  scholar  and  diplomat, 
bom  at  Valenciennes.  From  1882  to  1895  he 
was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  The  Hague.  He 
became  a  Councilor  of  State  and  an  Ofiicer  of 
the  L^on  of  Honor  and  was  decorated  by 
Hollan£  He  wrote:  Du  divorce  et  de  la  a4para- 
turn  de  corps  (1866) ;  Sinae  de  MeUhan  et  Fin- 
tendance  de  Hainaut  et  du  Oambriaia  (1868)  i 
Le  mariage  et  lea  mCBura  en  France  (1679), 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Moral  and  Ptditical  Science;  La  revo- 
lution francaiae  en  Hollande:  La  republique 
batave  (1896) ;  L'ld^e  de  patrie  (1897) ;  rr^cU 
de  procedure  civile  uauelle  et  pratique  (1897; 
new  enlaiged  ed^  1904). 

IiEa&ANS  DU  8AULLE,  le  graN^  du  sAI, 
Henbi  {1830--8e).  A  French  alienist.  He  was 
bom  at  Dijon,  studied  medicine  there,  and  was 
interne  at  Rouen  and  at  Charenton ;  was  asso* 
ciate  editor  of  the  Gazette  dea  Bdpitaua  ( 1854- 
62) ;  and  in  1862  became  doctor  of  medicine  with 
a  thesis  De  la  monomanie  incendiaire.  He  was 
an  associate  of  Lasagne  at  the  prefecture  of 
police,  Paris;  was  physician  at  Uie  Salp^triire 
(1877)  and  chief  physician  of  the  special  in- 
firma^  lor  the  insane  at  the  prefecture  of 
polioe,  Paris  (1888).  He  was  long  editor  of  the 
Annalea  med^so-payc^Utgiquea.  His  principal 
works  were:  La  folie  devant  lea  tribunaua 
(1864) ;  an  essay  on  Le  deiire  dea  peradcutiona 
(1871) ;  Etude  medico-Ugale  aur  lea  epileptiquea 
(1877);  Traite  de  medeoine  Ugale  (2d  ed., 
1885). 

LEOBENZI,  lA-gren'tai,  Giovanni  (c1625- 
00).  An  Italian  composer,  bom  at  Cluatme, 
near  Berime  After  ha^ng  studied  under 
Paliavicino  be  became  organist  at  Bergamo  and, 
as  maestro  di  oappella  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara^ 
produced  his  first  opera,  AchUle  in  Soiro,  in 
1663.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  was  elected  director  of  the  Conservatory  de* 
Mendicant!  (1672),  and  in  1685  became  maeetr^ 
di  eappeUa  at  Saint  Mark's.  In  the  latter  capa- 
city he  enlarged  the  orchestra  and  introduced  a 
number  of  innovations.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  write  trios  for  two  violins  and  violoncello, 
and  his  operas  (18  in  all)  are  marked  by  a 
freer  use  of  melody  and  a  more  coherent  instru- 
mentation than  had  been  common  before  bis 
time.  In  addition  to  his  operas  and  instru- 
mental oompoeitions,  be  wrote  considerable 
sacred  music.  He  died  in  Venice. 

LXGBOS,  le-git/,  Alphonsb  (1837-1911).  A 
French  painter,  etcher,  and  sculptor.  He  was 
bom  at  Dijon,  studied  at  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  there  and  in  Paris  under  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran.  He  first  exhibited  a  portrait  of  bis 
father  (1857,  Tours  Gallery),  which  caused 
him  to  be  classed  amon^  the  so-called  Realiste. 
Two  years  afterward  his  "Angelus,"  owned  by 
Seymour  Haden,  excited  further  attention,  and 
in  1861  his  "Ex  Veto"  (Dijon  Museum)  aroused 
a  storm  of  criticism.  In  1863  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  became  professor  of  etching 
in  South  Kensington  schools  and  in  1876  was 
appointed  Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  to  succeed  E.  J.  Foyn- 
ter.  By  his  teaching  and  lofty  emoele  he 
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Btrongly  influenced  English  art.  His  earlier 
period  is  marked  by  a  primitive  but  picturesque 
realism;  his  later  WDrks  are  more  simple  and 
dignified,  and  in  spirit  nearly  approach  the 
old  masters.  L^ros  was  extraordinarily  versa- 
tile and  prolific.  His  etchings  are  vigorously 
executed,  with  much  restrained  force,  dramatic 
power,  and  grotesque  humor.  His  innumerable 
pen  and  ptiicil  drawings  and  his  etchings  and 
his  medal  work  are  widely  known,  and  in  his 
later  years  he  gained  fame  as  a  sculptor.  His 
subjects,  beside  portraits,  are  largely  religious, 
or  else  illustrate  the  life  of  beggars,  vagaUpnds, 
and  the  common  people.  His  painting  "Public 
Penance"  (1868)  is  in  the  Luxembourg,  which 
also  poBsesses  "The  Dead  Christ"  (1868),  a 
landscape,  and  the  portrait  of  Gambetta.  Among 
other  important  examples  are:  "Wi^man  Pray- 
ing" (1888,  Tate  Gallery,  London);  "Young 
^man  Walking  beside  a  River"  (1889,  AXea- 
son  Gallery) ;  "On  the  Edge  of  the  Woods'* 
(Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York).  Among  Le* 
gros's  best-known  sculptures  are  "The  Mawc  of 
Miss  Swainson,"  in  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, and  the  monumental  fountain  at  Wel- 
beck  Abbey.  His  etchings  include  "The  Triumph 
of  Death,"  a  remarkable  all^orical  series;  "The 
Death  of  St.  Francis";  "Procession  througli  the 
Vaults  of  Medard,"  and  "The  Dying  Vagabond." 
His  portraits,  auch  as  those  of  Bume-Jones* 
Huxley,  and  Browning,  are  also  notable. 

LEOBOS,  PiEBBE.  The  name  of  two  French 
sculptors. — PiERBE  THE  Eldeb  (1629-1714)  was 
born  at  Chartres  and  studied  in  Paris  under 
Sarrazin.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1666  and  appointed  professor  in 
1702.  Many  of  his  statues  and  decorative 
works,  whidi  he  modeled  for  Versailles,  still 
exist.  They  are  in  the  exaggerated  baroque 
style  of  the  period. 

His  son  and  pupil  Pieere  (1666-1719)  was 
born  in  Paris.  He  also  studied  at  Rome,  where 
he  resided  for  many  years  and  where  most  of 
his  works  are  to  be  found.  There  are  large 
religious  groups  by  him  in  the  Turin  Cathedral, 
and  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  and 
St  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  several  busts  in  the 
Louvre.  They  show  artistic  talent,  but  very 
little  taste. 

LEatrtA,  l&-g1RJ^&,  AUGUSTO  B.  ( 1S63  - 
).  A  Peruvian  statesman,  bom  in  Lam- 
bayeque.  He  was  educated  in  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
and  upon  his  return  entered  business  in  Lima. 
He  served  with  distinction  as  a  private  in  the 
Chilean-Peruvian  War.  After  the  war,  he  en- 
tered employment  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  soon  became  the  general 
manager  for  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia.  Later 
he  organized  and  directed  La  Sud  Americana 
Insnruice  Company  in  Peru  and  managed  the 
British  Sugar  Company,  Ltd.  In  1903  he  en- 
tered political  life,  accepting  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  in  which  he  introduced  many  nscal 
improvements,  especially  that  of  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  through  a  private  corporation. 
His  measures  greatly  increased  the  public  reve- 
nues. In  1908  he  was  elected  President  of  Peru. 
Although  much  criticised  by  his  own  as  well 
as  by  the  opposition  party,  he  maintained  a  firm 
control  of  the  situation,  governing  with  justice. 
His  administration  was  progressive  and  peace- 
ful. Education  was  encouraged,  boundary  dis- 
putes with  Brazil  and  Bolivia  were  settled,  the 
national  defense  was  improved,  and  wireless 
communicatioDf  was  established  between  Lima 


and  Iquitos.    At  the  md  of  hit  term  in  1918 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  thereaiiter  reuded. 
LEGUUE,  l«g'Qm  or  IS-gOm'  (Fr.  Ugume, 

from  Lat.  legumeny  bean,  from  legere,  to  gather). 
A  dry,  dehiscent  fruit,  consisting  of  one  carpel, 
and  dehiscing  (opening)  by  splitting  down  both 
sides,  as  in  the  pea,  bean,  etc.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  L^uminosffi,  or  pulse  family,  and  ia 
commonly  spoken  of  simply  as  a  pod.  See 
Fruit. 

LEGTTnKIN  (from  Lat.  legumen,  bean).  A 
v^etable  protein  of  the  globulin  group,  found 
mainly  in  the  seeds  of  many  plants,  including 
the  leguminous  plants,  such  as  peas,  beans,  and 
lentils.  Its  exact  nature  is  not  known.  Ritt' 
hausen  found  l^umin  from  peas  and  iield  beanB 
to  contain  the  elements  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: carbon,  51,5  per  cent;  hydrogen,  7  per 
cent;  nitrogen,  17.1  per  cent;  sulphur,  0.4  per 
cent;  and  oxygen,  24  per  cent.  Osborne  found: 
carbon,  62.1  per  cent;  hydrogen,  7  per  cent; 
nib^en,  18  per  cent;  sulphur,  0.4  per  cent; 
and  oxygen,  22.5  per  cent.  Legumin  may  best 
be  prepared  by  freeing  finely  ground  peas  of 
fat  with  the  aid  of  naphtha,  then  extracting 
with  a  10  to  20  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of 
common  salt;  the  extract  is  filtered,  precipitated 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  the  precipitate  is 
again  dissolved  in  a  10  per  rent  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  the  salt  is  removed  from  the 
solution  by  dialysis,  whereupon  the  legumin 
separates  out  almost  pure;  the  final  purification 
is  efl'ected  by  washing  with  water  and  aloohoL 
Legumin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
very  weak  acids  and  alkalies;  it  is  not  coagu- 
lated by  heat.  It  resembles  the  casein  of  mam- 
malian milk,  with  which  it  was  considered  iden- 
tical by  Liebig  and  others,  and  was  therefore 
called  v^etable  casein.  It  contains  less  carlran 
and  more  nitrogen,  however,  than  true  casein. 
Upon  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  l^rain 
gives  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  glutamic  and  aa- 
partic  acids.  It  is  closely  related  to  conglutin, 
a  substance  found  in  the  seeds  of  cereals.  Con- 
sult Osborne,  The  Vegetable  Proteins  (New 
Y'ork,  1909). 

L^QVKIN<ySM  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  legumen,  bean).  A  great  family  ot  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  containing  about  12,000  species. 
It  is  far  the  largest  family  of  the  Archichla- 
mydese,  and  with  one  exception  (Composltte)  Uie 
largest  family  of  angiosperms.  In  fact,  it 
comprises  approximate^  one-tenth  of  all  angio- 
sperms. The  outstanding  feature  of  the  family 
is  the  legume,  which  is  a  pod  developed  by  a 
single  carpel  and  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
it  splits  into  two  pieces  or  valves,  as  in  the 
case  of  peas  and  beans.  The  Lcguminosse  over- 
lap the  Rosacefe  (q.v.),  the  Mimosa  tribe  hav- 
ing many  of  the  features  of  the  latter  family. 
The  outlying  features  of  the  Rosaces  are  regu- 
lar fiowers  and  several  carpels,  while  the  out- 
lying features  of  the  Leguminoste  are  irr^ular 
flowers  and  a  single  carpel.  In  the  Mitnosa  tribe 
of  Leguminosee,  however,  there  is  a  combination 
of  the  regular  flowers  of  the  Rosacpfe  and  the 
single  carpel  of  Leguminoste.  This  indicates 
that  the  legume,  rather  than  the  irr^ularity 
of  the  flowers,  determines  a  member  of  Legu- 
minoBfl>.  The  irregularity  of  the  family  is  shown 
bj)r  the  corolla  and  is  very  characteristic,  con- 
sisting in  what  is  called  a  papilionacedloB  (but- 
terfly-like) corolla.  The  common  sweet  pea 
suggests  the  type  of  irregularity.  The  upper- 
most petal,  called  the  standardJ^  the  laraeet, 
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and  endoaes  the  others  in  the  bnd;  the  two 
lateral  petals  form  the  Bo-called  winge;  vhile 
the  two  lower  petals  unite  to  form  the  character- 
istic keel,  which  usually  incloses  the  stamens 
and  pistil.  The  stamens  are  quite  characteris- 
tic, usually  being  ten  in  number,  and  united 
into  one  set  or'l^o  sets  (9  and  1).  Occasion- 
ally they  are  free  from  one  another,  and  rarely 
they  are  five  in  number.  The  three  tribes  of 
the  family  are  very  well  marked. 

1.  PapilionoidecB.  This  tribe,  much  the  larg- 
est, is  characterized  by  its  distinctly  papiliona- 
ceous fiowers.  It  includes  a  host  of  familiar 
forms,  the  most  representative  in  American  flora 
being  Baptisia  (false  indigo),  Crotalaria  (rattle- 
box),  Lupinut  (lupin),  Trifoliutn  (clover),  Pao- 
ralea,  Amorpha,  Petaloitemum  (prairie  elover), 

^JBobinia  (locust),  Astre^Uiu  {mUk  vetch),  Dn- 
modium  (tick  trefoil),  Leapedena  (bush  dprer), 
yioia  (vetch),  and  Lathynta  (everlasting  pea). 
Among  the  more  common  and  beat-known  forms 
naturalized  from  Europe,  In  addition  to  peas 
( Pisitm )  and  beans  ( Phaaeolua ) ,  are  Geniata 
(whin),  Cytiaua  (broom),  Vleai  (gotse),  Jfeit- 
lotus  (sweet  clover),  and  Medicago  (alfalfa). 

2.  Cteaalptnioideo!.  This  tribe  is  characterized 
by  its  regular  or  impertectly  pajtllionaceous 
corolla,  presenting  a  condition  distinctly  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  other  tribes.  Even 
when  the  corolla  is  imperfectly  papilionaceous, 
it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  tribe 
by  the  fact  that  the  upper  petal  is  inclosed  by 
the  others  in  the  bud,  rather  than  the  reverse. 
Hie  common  representatives  arc  Oymnocladut 

.  (Kentucky  coffee  tree),  Oleditaia  (honey  locust), 
Ccaaia  (scaina),  and  Ceroia  (rfldbnd). 

3.  Mimoaoideee.    This  tribe  Is  chaTaeterized 
its  r^iular  corolla,  which  Is  valvate  in  the 

tnid,  that  is,  the  petals  do  not  overlap  one  an- 
other. It  is  the  group  of  senattive  plants,  chiefly 
characteristic  of  the  souUiwestem  arid  regions 
of  North  America.  The  representative  genera 
are  Iftmoaa  and  Acacia. 

A  very  notable  feature  of  the  Leguminosie 
is  the  presence  of  root  tubercles  which  are  in- 
habited by  nitrogen<fixing  bacteria.  Certain 
toil  bacteria  enter  the  young  root  hairs,  grow 
and  multiply,  and  work  gradually  into  the  cor* 
tex,  where  as  they  increase  they  stimulate  the 
rootlet  to  multiply  and  enlarge  the  cortical 
cells,  so  that  a  local  swelling,  or  tubercle,  is 
formed.  The  largest  of  these  scarcely  exceeds 
the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  and  most  are  smaller 
than  a  pea,  or  even  a  grain  of  wheat.  The 
bacteria  inhabiting  these  tubercles  can  use  the 
free  nitrt^en  in  their  manu&eture  of  protein. 
By  means  of  their  favorable  aituation,  many  of 
the  bacteria  become  CTcessively  enlarged.  The 
leguminous  host  sooner  or  lator  gets  the  better 
of  the  parasites,  and  consnmea  these  fat  bac- 
teria (bacteroids).  In  consequence  of  this  pe- 
culiar relation  between  leguminous  plants  and 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  leguminous  crops,  as 
clover  and  alfalfa,  can  be  grown  in  soils  poor 
in  nitrates,  and  if  the  crop  is  plowed  under, 
the  soil  is  enriched  in  nitrogen  at  the  expense 
of  the  air.  For  this  reason  luminous  plants 
are  the  most  useful  in  the  so-called  rotation  of 
crops. 

LEHAB,  iB'h&r,  Fbanz  (11^70-  ).  Au 
Austrian  composer,  born  at  Komom  (Hungary). 
Having  completed  his  musical  education  at  the 
Prague  Conser^'atory,  he  hen;an  hie  career  as 
concert  master  of  the  Elberfcld  Opera.  Prom 
1890  to  1902  he  was  bandmaster  of  various 


Austrian  raiments.  He  then  became  conductor 
of  the  Theater  an  der  Wien.  The  lukewarm 
reception  of  his  first  serious  opera,  Kukitska 
(189Q),  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  the  field 
of  composition  for  some  years.  Meanwhile  he 
discovered  his  truly  remarkable  talent  for  light 
^era,  and  his  first  attempts  in  this  field,  Wiener 
FrtMe»  and  Der  RaaMb%nder,  both  produced  in 
1902,  proved  emphatic  successes.  These  were 
followed  two  years  later  by  the  equally  suc- 
cessful Die  Jawkeirat  and  Der  G6ttergatte.  On 
Dec.  30,  1906,  he  scored  his  greatest  success, 
when  Die  luatige  Wittoe  (The  Merry  Widow) 
had  its  initial  performance  in  Vienna.  Imme- 
diately the  work  made  the  rounds  of  all  the 
stages  throughout  the  civilized  world,  arousing 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  everywhere  and  inci- 
dratally  making  the  composer  a  millionaire. 
This  was  followed  by  other  successful  works, 
Mitialav  der  Modeme  (1906),  Der  Mann  mit 
den  drei  Frauen  (1008),  Dot  FUratenkind  and 
Der  Oraf  von  Luaembvrg  (1909),  Zigeumerliebe 
(1910),  Die  ideate  Frau  (1912),  Endlioh  aJlein 
and  Le  roi  dea  Montagnea  (1914).  In  tke  early 
part  (1914-16)  of  the  European  War  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians. 

LE'HI.  A  city  in  Utah  Co.,  Utah,  about  SO 
mllea  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  and  the  Ban  Pedro,  Loa  Angeles, 
and  Salt  Lake  railroads,  and  on  two  canals 
(Map:  Utah,  C  2).  The  surrounding  region  ia 
adapted  to  irrigated  farming,  fruit  growing,  and 
sugar  raising,  and  there  are  roller  mills,  a  can- 
ning factory,  and  a  large  sugar  refinery.  The 
water  works  are  owned  by  the  city.  Pop.,  1900, 
2719;  1910,  ^064. 

LBHiaE,  le^l.  A  river  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  rises  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Pike  County,  flows  southwest  to  White  Haven 
in  Luzerne  County,  then  aoutheaat  to  Allen- 
town,  Lehigh  County,  where  it  turns  northeast 
and  enters  the  Delaware  at  Easton,  after  a 
course  of  about  120  miles  (Map:  Pennsylvania, 
L  6).  It  is  followed  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  passes 
through  a  region  rich  in  anthracite  coal  and 
iron,  for  which  it  is  an  important  outlet.  By 
means  of  locks  and  dams  it  has  been  opened  for 
slack-water  navigation  84  miles  from  its  mouth. 

LEHiaHTON,  leTit-tfln.  A  borough  in  Car- 
bon Co.,  Pa.,  89  miles  by  rail  north  by  west 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  on  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Canal,  and  on  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  K  6).  Among 
the  important  industries  are  silk  and  lace  mills, 
a  meat-packing  house,  shirt  factory,  automatic- 
press  works,  car  shops,  stoneworks,  foundries, 
ete.  The  fair  grounds  of  the  County  Industrial 
Society  are  here,  and  there  are  two  beautiful 
parks.    Pop.,  1900,  4e2!>:  1910,  5316. 

LEHIOH  (leTiI)  TTNIVERSITT.  An  un- 
sectarian  institution  of  higher  learning  at  South 
Bethlohem,  Pa.,  founded  in  1895  hy  Judge  Asa 
Packer  (q.v.),  of  Manch  Chunk,  with  a  gift  of 
?.500.000  and  116  acres  of  land,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1866.  By  his  will  Judge  Packer,  who 
died  in  1879,  endowed  the  universitv  with 
¥1.600,000  and  the  library  with  $500,000.  The 
object  of  Judge  Packer  was  primarily  to  afford 
the  young  men  of  the  T-ehigh  Valley  a  complete 
technical  oducntion  for  the  professions  repre- 
senttnl  in  the  development  oi"  the  peniliar  re- 
Bourcps  of  the  region.  The  university  ia  organ- 
ized in  two  departments:   the  department  of 
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arts  and  sciences,  comprising  a  ctassical  course 
and  businesB  administration  and  scientific 
courses;  and  the  department  of  technology,  with 
highly  developed  courses  in  civil,  mechanical, 
metallurgical,  mining,  and  electrical  and  chemi- 
cal engineering,  electrometalluisy,  and  chemis- 
try, leading  to  the  correspondmg  engineering 
degrees.  Graduate  courses  are  OTered  in  both 
departments,  conferring  the  master's  degree  in 
art  and  science,  and  attendance  at  the  summer 
schools  forms  part  of  the  required  work  in  the 
engineering  courses.  The  college  buildings,  17 
in  number,  include  Packer  Hall,  the  Packer  Me- 
morial Church,  well-equipped  laboratories  for 
chemistry  and  metallurgy,  physics  and  electric- 
ity and  steam  engineering,  the  Sayre  Astronom- 
ical Observatory,  the  John  Fritz  Engineering  and 
Testing  Laboratory,  the  Coke  Mining  Labora- 
tory, a  modern  ^minasium,  and  Field  House  ( the 

?;ift  of  Charles X.  Taylor,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.),  a 
arge  concrete  stadium.  Brown  Memorial  Hall 
(the  student  dubfaouse),  student  commons  or 
dinii^  hall,  and  two  dcnnuiton'  buildings.  The 
prodnetive  funds  in  1913-14  amounted  to  $1,314.- 
000  and  the  annual  income  to  9260,638.  The 
university  had  in  1814  an  attendance  of  672 
students,  a  faculty  of  75  instructors,  and  a  li- 
brary of  133,000  volumes.  The  pre^dent  in  1914 
was  Henry  S.  Drinker,  LL.D. 

LEHKANK,  Wm&n,  AU^ED  Geobo  Ludviq 
(1858-  ).  A  Dani^  psychologist  and  psy- 
chophysicist,  bom  in  Ct^enhagen.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1884  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  where,  after  study  in  Leipzig  under 
W.  Wundt,  he  became  (1890)  doeent  and  (1910) 
professor,  and  where  he  founded  a  psychophysi- 
cal laboratory.  He  wrote:  Bovedlovme  for  det 
menneskelige  Foleliealiv  (1802),  for  which  the 
Society  of  the  Sciences  awarded  him  a  gold 
medal;  Overtro  og  Troldom  (4  vols.,  1893-96; 
trans,  into  German)  ;  his  main  work,  De  sia- 
lelige  Tilgtandea  legemlige  Ytringer  (3  vols., 
18S8;  Ger.  trans.,  1899-1905;  continuation  in 
German,  Eletnmte  der  Psyohodj/namik) ;  P«y- 
ehologiache  Methodik  (190&) ;  OrumdeUge  der 
Payohophy$iologie  (1912) ;  PtBdagogiak  Pajf- 
kologi  (1913). 

IiEHKANN,  Fbedebick  Williah  (1853- 
).  An  American  lawyer.  He  was  bom  in 
Prussia,  graduated  from  Tabor  College,  Iowa,  in 
1873,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873.  He 
then  practiced  law  at  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  un- 
til 1876,  thai  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  until  1890, 
and  thereafter  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  firms  of  Boyle,  Priest,  and 
Lehmann  (1895-1905)  and  Lehmann  and  Leh- 
mann  (1905-10).  He  was  Solicitor-General  of 
the  United  States  in  1910-12  and  represented 
the  government  at  the  Mexican  Peace  Conference 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1914.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  American  Bar  AssociatiiHi  in 
1908-09. 

LBHKANN,  la'm&it',  HDna  (1814-«2).  A 
French  historical  and  portrait  painter,  born  at 
Kiel,  Schleswig.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father, 
Leo  Lehmann,  and  of  Ingres  in  Paris,  where  he 
opened  a  studio  in  1847,  after  having  become 
naturalized.  He  received  many  medals  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  professor 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  His  work  is  of 
unequal  merit.  Much  is  dry  and  academic,  but 
the  oest  is  pure  in  line  and  graceful  in  form. 
Among  the  best  of  his  canvases  are;  "Jephtha's 
Daughter"  (1836);  "Grief  of  the  Oceanldes" 
(1850);    "Prometheus" J    "Erigone'B  Dream"; 


"Venus  Anadyomene";  "Adoration  of  Magi  and 
Shepherds"  (1856,  Rheims  Museum) ;  "Marriage 
of  Tobias"  (1866);  mural  paintings  in  the 
chapels  of  the  church  of  St.  Merry,  on  the  cell- 
ing of  the  Great  Hall  in  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
and  in  the  Throne  Hall,  Luxembourg  Palace. 
He  painted  many  well-characterized  portraits  of 
celebrated  contemporaries — Liast,  Ingres,  and 
Edmond  About,  among  others. 

liEHMAlfK,  Ifi'm&n,  Johankks  Edvabd 
(1862-  ).  A  Danish  theologian  and  Church 
historian,  bom  in  Copenhag^.  In  1890  he  won 
the  gold  medal  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
where,  after  studies  in  Land,  Germany,  Holland, 
England,  and  Paris,  he  toe*  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
(1896),  and  where  he  became  decent  in  1900. 
In  1910  he  was  appointed  professor  of  religious 
history  and  religious  philcMophy  at  the  Univer- , 
sity  of  Berlin  and  was  made  honorary  doctor 
of  theology  by  Leyden.  In  1913  he  became 
professor  at  Lund.  He  exerted  great  influence 
through  his  lectures  and  many  books,  the  most 
important  of  which  are:  Zarathuatra  (2  vols., 
1899-1902),  treating  ol  the  old  faith  of  the 
Persians;  Mpttik  i  Bedenakab  og  Kriatendom 
(1904;  Ger.  trans.,  1907);  Om  Bthelen  at  Icue 
og  Uere  (1906)  ;  Buddha  (1907) ;  Opdragelge  tU 
Arhajde  (1910;  Ger.  trans.,  1913) ;  Almueliv  og 
Eventyr  (1910);  Temtbuoh  fsur  Religionage- 
soliichte  (1912);  Hvorledea  akal  jeg  underviaet 
(1912);  Bamelardom  og  Ynglingaliv  (1913). 
He  edited  and  partly  wrote  P.  D.  C.  de  la 
Saussaye's  Lehrbuoh  der  Religionsgeackidtte 
(4tb  ed.,  1912),  the  moat  impwtant  book  on  the 
subject   

LEHHAKK,  iS^m&n,  Kasl  Bernhako  (1858- 
) .  A  German  physician.  He  was  bom  in 
Zurich,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Zurich,  and  in  1881  became  assistant  in  the 
physiological  institute  there.  In  1883  he  took  a 
similar  post  in  Munich  and  in  1887  wmt  to 
Wtirzburg  as  assistant  professor  of  hygiene,  tak- 
ing charge  of  tiie  hygienic  Institute.  In  1894  ha 
became  professor.  Amtnig  his  hj^^ie  studies 
are  a  large  number  (b^inning  1W6)  on  gases, 
on  the  metals  (copper,  zinc,  tin,  nickel,  chro- 
mates),  on  flour  and  bread  (1894-1904),  on 
cotton  (1907),  oa  tt^QCO  and  its  use  (1909- 
13),  and  on  coffee  (1912).  He  also  published 
Methode  praktiacher  Hygiene  (2d  ed.,  1901; 
Eng.  version  by  Crookes.  1893),  and  Atlaa  und 
Orwtdriaa  der  Bakterioiogie  (1897  ;  6tii  ed., 
1911),  with  R.  O.  Neumuia. 

LEHKANN,  Lilli  (1848-1929).  An  emi- 
nent German  dramatic  soprano,  bom  in  WBrz- 
buTg.  Her  first  lessons  were  from  her  mother, 
who  was  a  harp  player  and  prima  donna  under 
Spohr  at  Casael.  Aiter  singing  small  parte  on 
the  stage  she  made  her  dSut  in  Berlin  as  a 
light  soprano  in  Meyerbeer's  Do*  Feldlager  in 
Sokleaien  in  1870  and  became  so  sucoessful  that 
she  waa  appointed  Imperial  chamber  singer  in 
1876,  in  which  year  she  sang  the  bird  muaie  in 
Siegfried  and  took  the  part  ol  one  of  the  Rhine 
daughters  in  the  Nibelungm  trilogy  at  Bay- 
reuth.  She  sang  in  London  in  1884  and  came 
to  New  York,  where  she  was  engaged  as  prin- 
eipal  soprano  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  HoiUK 
from  1885  to  1890.  It  waa  there  that,  tf^ether 
with  Fischer,  Alvary,  Brandt,  and  Seidl,  she 
helped  accomplish  tne  final  triumph  of  Wag- 
ners music.  After  her  return  to  Germany  she 
appeared  as  a  Lieder  singer,  proving  hersdf  the 
equal  of  the  greatest  artiste  in  that  field  also, 
(^asionally  uie  appeared  as  guest  on  the  apo' 
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atie  stage;  but  for  long  tbe  Oerman  opera 

houses  were  closed  to  her  because  alie  had  re- 
mained in*  America  beyond  tbe  leave  granted 
her  by  tbe  Berlin  Opera.  At  last,  however, 
through  tlie  personal  interventioa  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  ban  was  removed.  In  1001  she  not 
ooiy  orrauiued  but  also  mimttged  the  famoiu 
MoEBrt  Festivals  in  Salibnig.  In  1888  she  was 
married  to  the  tenor  Paul  Kaliach.  Her  voioe, 
of  superb  quality  and  volume,  gained  for  her 
the  reputation  of  being  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  Wagnerian  singers  of  her  day,  but  also 
an  ideal  interpreter  of  Mozart,  iShe  was  un- 
surpassed in  the  r61e8  of  Brilnhilde  and  Isolde. 
Consult:  L.  Andro,  Lilli  Lehmann  (Berlin, 
11M)7 ) ;  Lilli  Lehmann,  Mmn  Weg  ( Leipzig, 
laiS;  Eng.  trans,  by  Alice  B.  Seligmann,  ify 
Path  through  lAfe,  New  York,  1914). 

LEHKANN,  Ifl'm&n,  Liza  (Mrs.  Hebbebt 
BiDroBO)  (I862-19I8).  An  English  concert  vo- 
calist and  composer,  born  in  London.  Her 
father,  Rudolph  Lehmann,  was  a  well-known 
artist;  and  her  mother  (daughter  of  Robert 
Chambers,  eofoimder  of  Ohambert's  JourtuU ) 
was  a  composer,  writing  under  the  pseudonym 
of  A.  L.  Liza  Lehmann,  studied  voice  culture 
under  Randegger  (Limdon)  and  Rannkilde 
(Rome),  and  composition  under  Freudenberg 
(Wiesbaden)  and  Hamish  MacCunn  (London). 
Her  d^but  as  a  vocalist  was  at  the  London 
Monday  Popular  Concerts  on  Nov.  23,  18S5; 
she  afterward  met  with  remarkable  success 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  In 
1894  she  married  Herbert  Bedford  (a  composer 
of  merit)  and  retired  from  concert  work.  Her 
most  successful  work  is  the  song  oycle  In  a 
PertUm  Garden,  the  words,  taken  from  tbe 
Ruhaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  consisting  of  a 
connected  group  of  solos  and  part  songs.  Other 
cycles  are  Tennyson's  In  Jfemorions  The  Daiay 
Chain,  Songa  of  Love  and  Spring,  Honaente 
Hongs,  Songs  of  Good  Luck.  None  of  her  later 
cycles  has  had  the  vogue  of  the  Pergian  Garden. 
She  also  wrote  two  operas,  Sergeant  Brue 
(1004)  and  The  Viear  of  WakefiOd  {IWM).  In 
1910  she  made  a  most  snccessfnl  tour  of  tiie 
United  States  with  her  two  cycles  In  a  Persian 
Garden  onA  Nonsense  Songe.  Her  work  is 
marked  by  a  refinement  of  sentiment  which  be- 
trays strongly  the  influence  of  Schumann. 

T.TjTTM-ATJTJ,  Max  (1846-  ).  A  German 
historian,  born  in  Berlin  and  educated  at 
Kunigsberg,  Bonn,  and  Berlin.  In  1679  he  began 
to  teadi  in  the  Berlin  Military  Academy,  in  1867 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Academy, 
and  a  year  later  wait  to  Marburg  as  professor 
of  history.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  to  a  like 
chair  at  Leipzig  and  in  1893  became  professor 
of  medisvai  and  modern  history  at  G^ttifagen. 
He  wrote:  Daa  Aufgebot  zur  Heerfahrt  Ottos  II. 
nook  Italien  ( 1860) ;  Der  Krieg  von  WO  bis  eur 
Einschlieamng  von  Metz  (1873) ;  Kneaebeck  und 
Schon:  Beitrage  zur  Geeohiohte  der  I-Yeiheit*- 
kriege  (1876);  Stein,  Sehamhoret  und  SdUin 
(1877);  Sohmmliorst  (188ft-87),  which  won  n 
prise;  Friedrieh  der  Grosae  (1804);  Fre0terr 
mm  Stein  (190S1-06),  which  won  the  Wedddnd 
prize;  Biatorisohe  Atife&tee  und  Redtn  (1911) ; 
Die  Erhehung  von  181S  (1913). 

UEEKAKN,  Otto  (18fift-19S2).  A  German 
physicist,  bom  in  Constance  and  educated  at 
Strassburg.  From  1876  to  1883  he  taught  in 
the  Gymnasium  at  MQlhausen  and  then  in 
schools  of  technology  at  Aix  (until  1888)  and, 
after  a  year  at  Dresden,  at  Karlsruhe.  Besidm 


contributions  to  German  technical  periodicals 
and  to  Meyer's  Konversations-Lexikott,  he 
wrote:  I'hysikalieche  Technik  (1885);  ilole- 
kularphyeik  ( 1888-89 )  ;  Kryatallanaiyee  ( 1891 )  ; 
Elektrizitat  und  Lioht  (1896);  Verauchaergeb- 
nisse  und  Erkldrungsvereuohe  ( 1899 ) ;  FlUasige 
Krgstalle  und  die  Theorie  dea  Lebena  (1906: 
2d  ed.,  1906) ;  Die  eoheinbar  lebenden  Krystalle 

(1907)  ;  Die  u>ichtigaten  Begriffe  und  Geaetze 
der  Phyaik  (1907);  Die  Eriatallisationa-Mikro- 
akop  (1910).  He  revised  Prick's  Phyeikalisohe 
Technik  (7th  ed.,  1002-04)  and  MOUer's  GruiKf- 
ries  der  Phyaik  (1806). 

LEHMANN,  Pbteb  Mabti:*  Obla  ( 1810-70). 
A  Danish  lawyer  and  politician,  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  Copenhagen.  He  early  entered  politics, 
became  editor  of  Kjdbenhavnaposten  ( 1835 ) , 
and  founded  Fcedrelandet  (1630)  as  organ  of 
the  opposition.  An  enthusiastic  friend  of  free- 
dom, he  worked  for  the  national-liberal  ideas, 
founded  the  Society  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  (1639),  started  the  Schleewig  movement, 
and  worked  for  tbe  political  and  economic  in- 
terests of  the  farmers.  In  1648  he  became  Min- 
ister in  the  "March  Ministry,"  later  Governor, 
in  18S1  an  influential  member  of  the  Folketing, 
and  in  1854  member  of  the  Landsting.  After 
I860  he  urged  the  government  to  take  a  strong 
stand  against  Prussia,  and  in  1861  Hall,  to 
satisfy  public  demand,  had  to  take  him  into 
his  ministry.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  adherent 
of  "Scandinavisme,"  the  aim  of  which  was  the 
political  and  cultural  unity  of  the  tliree  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  He  wrote  Om  Aaraageme 
til  Danmarke  Ulykke  (1804  ;  8  editions;  Eng. 
trans.).  H.  Hage  and  C.  Ploug  published  his 
collected  works  (4  vols.,  1872-74). 

LEHMANM;  RuMKf h  Chaubebs  ( 1 850  - 
).  An  English  journalist,  lawyer,  and 
politician,  bom  near  Sheffield.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  ColI^e,  Cambridge,  became  a  bar- 
rister of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1880,  and  took  a 

Erominent  part  in  Liberal  politics.  From  1800 
e  was  a  member  of  tbe  staff  of  Punch  and  in 
1901  was  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Neu>».  He 
published  a  vt^ume  on  rowing  (in  the  Isthmian 
Library,  vol.  iv,  1897).  and  in  1896-07  acted 
as  head  coach  to  the  Harvard  University  crtw. 
Further  publications  by  him  include  a  Digest  of 
Overruled  Casea  (1887),  with  Dale;  The  Bills- 
bury  Election  ( 1892 ) ;  if r.  Punoh'a  Prize  Novels 
(1893);  Anni  Fugaoea  (1901);  Adventures  of 
Picklock  Holes  (1901) ;  Orumba  of  Pity  (1903) : 
The  Sun-Ohild  (1904);  The  Complete  Oaraman 

(1908)  ;  Memoriea  of  Half  a  Century  (1908); 
Light  and  Shade  (1009);  Ohavies  Dickens  as 
Editor  (1918),  an  edition  of  previously  unpub- 
lished letters  of  Dickens,  edited  by  Lehmann: 
Sportsmen,  and  Others  (1912) ;  The  Spark 
Divine:  A  Book  for  AnimtU  Lovers  (1013).  In 
1906  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal 
from  Leicestershire,  South. 

LEHMAITN-HATJPT,  Cabl  F.  (1861- 
).  A  German- English  archaeologist  and 
historian.  He  was  bom  in  Hamburg  of  a  family 
of  artists  and  was  educated  at  the  Johanneum 
thOTe  and  at  Heidelbei^,  Leipsig,  Gttttingen, 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Berlin  universities.  He 
was  assistant  in  the  Egyptian  department  of 
tbe  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin  from  1887  to  1893 
and  taught  ancient  history  in  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1603-08.  He  then  traveled  in  Ar- 
menia and  in  1901  became  professor  of  (^reek 
antiquities  at  IJverpool.  In  his  special  field  of 
Armenian  and  Babylonian  history  and  arcbaol- 
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ogy  he  wrote:  Dtia  alt-babyloniache  Mass-  wtd 
Oeieiohtstystem  (1893);  Zioei  Hauptprobleme 
der  altorientalischen  Chronologic  (1898);  Ma- 
terialien  eur  alien  Qesohichte  Armeniena  und 
Megopotamiens  (1907)  ;  Die  historische  8emi- 
ramis  und  ihre  Zeit  (1910);  lamely  teine  Qe- 
aehichte  im  RahmeH  der  Weltgeeckiohte  <1011) ; 
Solon,  the  Poet,  the  Merchant  and  the  States- 
man (1912) ;  and  a  sketch  of  Greek  history  to 
Chteronea  (1913)  in  Gercke  and  NordeD'e  Em- 
leitung  in  die  klaasiaohe  Philologie. 

LEHS,  Iftr,  Juuns  (1845-94).  A  German 
economist,  born  at  Schotten,  Hesse,  and  edu- 
cated at  GiesBen.  He  taught  at  Munich  from 
1886  until  his  death.  Lehr  wrote:  Bchutzzoll 
und  PreiluiMM  (1877) ;  Bxaenbahntarifweaen 
wtd  Ei%enbahnmonopol  (1879) ;  PoUtiadie 
Oekonomie  in  gedrangter  Faseung  (4tii  ed., 
1905) ;  Orundbegriffe  und  Ortmdlagen  der  Volka- 
voirtacliaft  (1894;  2d  ed..  1901);  ProAuktion 
und  Koneumtion  in  der  VoUMtoiriaehaft  (1896, 
ed.  by  Frankenstein ) . 

LEHB,  l&r,  Faui,  Gbitest  (1835-  ).  A 
French  legal  scholar,  born  at  Saint-I>i4  (Vos- 
ges).  He  studied  in  Strassburg,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  where  in  1870  he 
helped  defend  the  city  as  captain  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  Jurisprudence  at  the 
Academy  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  He  con- 
tributed especially  to  the  Icnowledge  of  foreign 
lav  by  the  publication  of  Elements  de  droit  civil 
germanique  (1875);  El4menta  de  droit  civil 
ruaae,  i  (1877),  ii  (1890);  El^menta  de  droit 
civil  eapagnol,  i  (1880),  ii  (1890) ;  BUmetaa  de 
droit  mvU  anglaia  ( 1885) . 

liEHBS,  lars,  Kabl  (1802-78).  A  German 
classical  scholar,  born  at  Ki^nigsberg.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  university  of  his  native  city  and  was 
made  profesBor  there  in  1845.  His  moat  valu- 
able work  is  De  Ariatarohi  Studiia  Homericia,  a 
comprehensive  treatise  on  early  Homeric  criti- 
cism {1S33;  3d  ed.,  1882),  of  great  value;  it 
led  scholars  to  explain  Homer  from  Homer 
himself.  Of  his  other  writings,  mention  should 
be  made  of  his  Quteationea  Epicce,  dealing  with 
Hesiod  (1837) ;  Berodiani  Tria  Soripta  Minora 
(1848);  PopulSre  Aufa&tfte  aua  dem  AXtertumt 
vorzugaiceiae  xur  EtHk  und  Religion  der  Grie- 
chen  (1856;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1875);  and  Die 
Pindaracholien  ( 1873),  an  investigation  into 
the  sources  of  the  remaining  scholia.  Consult 
E.  Kammer,  Karl  Lehra  (Berlin,  1879),  and 
J.  £.  Sandys,  A  Hiatory  of  ClaaaUsal  Seholarahip, 
vol.  iii  (Cambridge,  1908). 

XEIB,  lii>,  Michael  (1760-1822).  An  Amer- 
ican politician,  bom  in  niiladelphia.  Pa.,  of 
Pennsylvania-EKitch  parentage.  A  Republican 
of  the  most  radical  type,  and  at  first  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Jefferson,  he  b^gan  his  political 
career  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature. Elected  in  1798  to  Congress,  where  he 
served  until  February,  1806,  he  soon  attracted 
attention  b^  his  extreme  views.  In  1802  he  be- 
came associated  with  William  Doane  (q.T.), 
who,  with  his  journal,  the  Aurora,  was  begin- 
ning to  make  things  uncomfortable  for  the 
Jefferson  administration.  In  1803  be  opposed 
the  bill  for  the  creation  of  Louisiana  Territory, 
drawn  probably  by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  as 
conferring  "royal"  power  upon  the  Governor. 
He  was  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Duane 
faction  in  its  successful  fight  against  the 
HcKean-Dallaa  party,  the  "quids"  as  the  Aurora 
called  them,  and,  in  spite  of  great  opposition. 


was  triumphantly  returned  to  Congress  in  1804. 
On  the  floor  of  the  House  he  reSchoed  the  philip- 
pics of  the  Aurora  i^ainst  Gallatin',  who  had 
become  the  special  object  of  Duane's  enmity. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
took  his  seat  in  January,  1809,  and  served  un- 
til February,  1814,  when  he  resigned.  In  the 
Senate  he  continued  his  hostility  to  Gallatin 
and  Madison  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to 
nullify  the  administration  policy.  In  1813, 
with  William  Branch  Giles  (q.v.)  and  Samuel 
Smith,  he  joined  the  Federalists  in  refusing  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Gallatin  to  the  Rus- 
sian mission  with  J.  A.  Bayard  and  John  Quincy 
Adams.  In  1817-22  he  was  postmaster  of 
Philadelphia  by  appointawnt  of  Gideon  Grai^er 
(q.v.),  the  PoBtmast^Oeneral.  The  appoint' 
ment,  made  in  the  face  of  the  President  s  op- 

fiosition,  resulted  in  Granger's  dismiraal,  and 
egislation  which  required  the  confirmation  ol 
postmasters  in  the  future. 

LEIBEBICH,  Il'ber-IE,  Babon  Mack  von. 
See  Mace,  Karl. 

LEIBL,  U^b'l,  WiLHELM  (1844^1900).  A 
German  genre  and  portrait  painter,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  influential  of  the  later 
nineteenui  century.  He  was  bom  at  Cologne, 
Oct.  23,  1644,  and  studied  under  Piloty  and 
Rambei^  at  the  Munich  Academy.  Impressed 
by  the  works  of  the  French  Besdists,  particu- 
larly Courbet,  at  the  Munich  Exhibition  of  1865, 
he  followed  Courbet  to  Paris.  In  the  Salon  of 
1870  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  his  portrait 
of  Frau  Gedon.  His  sojourn  in  Paris  was  de- 
cisive in  Leibl's  career,  and  made  him  the  pio- 
neer of  Realism  in  Germany.  After  bis  return 
to  Germany  in  1870  he  retired  to  Oraselfingen, 
Bavaria,  and  removed  in  1881  to  Aibling. 
Although  he  lived  a  secluded  life,  his  influence 
extended  over  an  entire  generation.  He  com- 
bined unusual  knowledge  with  ^eat  artistic 
skill.  Although  a  master  of  detail,  he  excelled 
also  in  broad  sweeping  brushwork.  His  genre 
subjects  are  Bavarian  peasants,  but  he  does  not 
treat  them  anecdotally,  as  did  former  German 
genre  painters.  They  are  the  embodiment  of  a 
robust,  sober,  hard-headed  race,  seldom  depicted 
in  action,  yet  full  of  latent  power  and  energy. 
His  art  falls  into  three  periods.  In  the  first 
he  paints  under  the  influence  of  the  French 
Realists,  with  great  breadth  and  power,  as  ia 
the  "Cocotte"  and  the  "Dinner  Party"  (Herr 
Seeger,  Berlin).  The  transition  to  careful  sur- 
face execution  can  be  traced  in  "The  Dachauer 
Peasant  Women"  (1874)  and  the  "Hunter" 
(both  in  the  Kational  Gallery,  Berlin),  and  in 
"The  Village  Politieians*^  (1876).  The  minute 
finish  of  his  second  period  is  beet  shown  in 
"Three  Women  in  Church**  ( 1883,  Hamburg 
Gallery).  His  third  manner  combines  breadth, 
delicacy,  and  a  marvelous  fusion  of  color,  sug- 
gestive of  Holbein,  in  a  light  joyous  tone.  To 
this  period  belong  his  "Two  Poachers"  (Berlin 
Gallery),  "Old  Woman  Spinning,"  "Reading  the 
Paper,"  "A  Provincial"  (Pinakothek,  Munich). 
"In  the  Kitchen"  (Stuttgart  Museum).  His 
portraits,  which  are  among  the  best  of  the 
century  in  Germany,  include  likenesses  of  hia 
father  ( Wallraf-Rieartz  Museum,  C<^c^e),  the 
painter  Paulsen  (Berlin  Gallery),  Frau  Rosner 
Heine  (1900),  and  tlie  landscape  painter  Sper) 
(Budapest  Gallery),  with  whom  he  occasion- 
ally collaborated,  notably  in  "Girls  in  a  Fruit 
Orchard"  (Cologne  Museum).  Leihl  was  also 
an  etcher  of  note.  He  became  a  monber  of  the 
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Academy  of  Berlin,  and  received  the  FnuBiui 
large  gold  medal  for  art  and  several  ambition 
medals.  Consult  his  biographers  Gronan  (Biele- 
feld,  1901)  and  Maur  (Berlin,  1906). 

LEXBiriTZ,  llb'nits  (Ger.  Leibniz),  OoTT- 
FBlsai  VViLHELM  vos  (1646-1716).  A  German 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  born  in  Leipzig, 
July  1,  1646.  His  father,  vho  was  professor  of 
law  at  the  univerBi^,  died  when  Leibnitz  was 
ax  years  old.  He  studied  at  the  Jiikolaiwhttl^ 
of  hiH  native  cil^,  entered  tiie  universlfy  with 
nnuBual  preparation,  in  hia  fifteenth  year,  and 
selected  the  law  as  his  profession,  but  devoted 
himself  also  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
When  17  years  old  he  defended  a  remarkable 
thesis  entitled  Disputatio  Metaphysica  de  Pri»- 
cipio  Individui,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  he  spent  some  time  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  studying  mathematics.  In  1664  he  pub- 
lisfaed  Speoime»  Dif^ltatia  in  Jure,  and  in 
1666  DtMerPaiio  de  Arte  Combituitoria.  In  the 
latter  year  he  presented  himself  for  the  d^ree 
in  law.  In  conae<|uence  of  his  youth,  however, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  take  it  at  Leipzig, 
but  a  few  months  later,  November,  1666,  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  juris  from  Alt- 
dorf.  After  pursuing  furUier  studies  he  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  become  a  kind  of  prot^fi 
of  Baron  von  Boynebuiir,  ex-Prime  Minister  to 
the  Elector  of  Mainz.  At  Boyneburg's  sugges- 
tion he  dedicated  to  the  Elector  an  essay,  ^ova 
Methodus  Diacendee  Dooe»d<Bgue  Jurieprudentux 
(1667).  This  gained  an  appointment  for  Leib- 
nitz in  the  Elector's  service.  Leibnitz  now 
(1688-69)  set  to  work  to  reform  the  Corpus 
Juris  (q.v.).  Meanwhile  he  published  several 
theol(^ical  treatises.  In  1670,  at  the  age  of  24, 
he  was  appointed  assessor  on  the  bench  of  the 
upper  court  of  appeals,  which  was  the  supreme 
court  of  ^e  electorate.  In  1672  he  accompanied 
Boyneburg's  sons  to  Paris,  and  there  wrote  with 
a  view  to  submission  to  Louis  XIV  a  plan  for 
the  invasion  of  Egypt.  Leibnitz's  real  intention 
in  this  memorandum  was  to  divert  Louis's  at- 
tention from  plans  against  Germany.  Louis 
seemingly  never  received  this  document;  at  any 
rate  he  did  not  act  on  the  advice.  It  was 
reserved  for  Napoleon  to  make  the  invasion  of 
E^t  (1708);  and  five  years  later  (1803) 
Napoleon  discovered  to  his  surprise  that  he  had 
been  anticipated  in  bis  plan  by  the  German 
philosopher.  From  Paris  Leibnitz  went  to  Lon- 
don; both  in  Paris  and  in  London  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers, among  them  Boyle,  Huygens,  and  Male- 
branche.  In  1676  Leibnitz  entered  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Bninswick-LQneberg  as  librarian 
and  privy  councilor.  After  a  tour  of  histories^ 
exploration,  he  prepared  a  series  of  works  il- 
lustrating the  history  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wicdc.  He  undertook  likewise  the  scientific 
direction  and  oi^nization  of  the  mines  in  the 
Harz,  into  which  he  introduced  many  improve- 
ments; he  took  an  active  part  in  negotiations 
for  Church  unions,  and  in  the  theological  discus- 
sitms  connected  therewith,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  a  protracted  correspondence  with 
B<MBnet  and  with  Pfilisson.  His  private  studies, 
however,  were  chiefly  philosophical  and  phil- 
ol(^cal.  He  was  chief  organizer  in  1700  and 
first  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Berlin,  which  later  became  the  Berlin  Academy; 
and  he  proposed  at  Vienna  the  establishment  of 
a  similar  organization,  which,  however,  was 
not  eBtablisbel  till  1846,  the  two  hundredth  an- 


niversary of  his  birth.  It  was  to  him,  like- 
wise, that  Peter  the  Great  owed  the  plan  of  the 
since  celebrated  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Czar  bestowed  on  Leibnitz  a  pension  and 
the  title  of  Privy  Councilor.  In  1714  Leibnitz 
wrote  the  Monadologie  in  French  for  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
.  urpointed  Privy  Councilor  and  Baron  of  the 
Empire.   Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Leibnits 

Sent  some  time  in  fnrthor  work  on  tiie  Minals 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  was  drawn  into 
a  philosophical  controversy  with  Samuel  Clarke 
(q.v.).  Before  the  close  of  the  controversy  he 
died  rather  unexpectedly  at  Hanover,  Nov.  14, 
1716.  A  monument  bas  been  erected  to  him  in 
Hanover,  and  in  1883  a  statue  was  unveiled  in 
Leipzig. 

Leibnitz  was  eminent  in  history,  divinity,  phi- 
losophy, political  studies,  experimental  science, 
mathematics,  mining  eogiueering,  and  even 
belles-lettres.  But  it  is  chiefly  through  his  phil- 
osophical and  mathematical  reputation  that  he 
lives  in  history.  He  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  Cartesian  philosophy;  but  he  diff'ered  from 
Descartes  both  in  hia  method  and  in  some  of 
his  principles.  In  epistemology  Leibnitz  was  an 
opponent  of  the  doctrine  that  the  mind,  at 
birth,  is  a  tabula  rasa,  a  blank  tablet  to  be 
.  written  on  by  experience.  He  maintained,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  although  we  are  not  bom 
with  ready-made  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  clear, 
distinct  ideas,  still  there  are  "small,  dark  no- 
tions of  the  soul,"  which  are  not  the  mere  pas- 
sive results  of  impressions.  There  may  be  per- 
ceptions of  which  we  are  not  aware,  or  which 
are  not  aware  of  themselves.  Indeed,  in  the  last 
resort,  Leibnitz  denies  the  reality  of  everything 
which  is  not  a  percipient  or  a  perception.  The 
perception  may  be  very  minute,  so  as  not  to  be 
self-conscious,  or  it  may  be  conscious  of  itself. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  called  apperception. 
Growth  in  knowledge  consists  in  the  process  of 
clarification  and  distinction  of  ideas.  Sense  is 
not  fundamentally  different  from  intellect;  it  is 
only  confused  intellect.  Nothing  comes  to  the 
soul  from  without.  Everything  it  seems  to 
acquire  in  the  process  of  learning  is  originally 
possessed  in  obscure  form.  Virtually,  therefore, 
all  ideas  are  innate  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
cot  acquired;  but  the  explicit  consciousness  of 
them  is  acquired.  That  which  has  presentations 
is  called  by  Leihnits  a  monad,  or  a  unity,  just 
because  it  is  thus  a  self-contained  system  of 
perceptions,  not  infinenceable  from  without.  It 
is  described  as  having  no  windows  througti 
which  it  can  look  out  upon  the  rest  of  the 
universe,  but  as  mirroring  the  whole  universe 
within  itself.  But  because  each  monad  mirrors 
the  whole  universe,  each  is  in  so  far  like  the 
others;  the  perceptions  in  each  are  precisely 
alike  in  content;  the  only  difi'erence  is  that 
these  perceptions  may  vary  indefinitely  in  clear- 
ness and  distinctness.  Those  monads  in  which 
all  perceptions  are  obscure  are  called  matter; 
from  matter  up  to  God  there  is  no  difference  in 
kind,  merely  a  difference  in  d^ee  of  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  inresentatlons.  Monads  are 
found  in  all  stages  ot  clearness  of  presentation 
(see  CoNTi.xuiTT,  Law  of),  and  each  monad 
tends  towards  clarification  and  distinction  of 
these  presentations.  Those  presentations  which 
are  merely  clear,  but  not  distinct,  i.e.,  which 
are  not  confused  with  others,  but  are  not  ade- 
quately known  in  themselves,  are  objects  of 
empirical  or  contingent  knowledge  L-4^oie  presL- 
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entatioDB  which  are  both  clear  and  distinct  are 
objects  of  rational  or  necessary  Icnowledge.  The 
validity  of  rational  knowledge  is  guaranteed 
by  the  principle  of  contradiction;  that  of  empiri- 
cal knowledge  by  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason,  which  Leibnitz  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  a  system  of  philosophy.  In  other  words, 
necessary  truths  are  analytical,  contingent 
tmtha  synthetical.  The  latter  must  have  au- 
thentication from  without;  an  adequate  reason 
must  be  given  for  their  validity.  The  former 
are  authenticated  by  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  im- 
possible to  think  their  opposites.  The  changes 
that  take  place  at  tbe  same  time  in  various 
monads  have  no  influence  on  each  other.  There 
is  no  interaction.  But  there  ia  a  preSstablished 
harmony  of  such  sort  that  presentations  in  one 
monad  correspond  to  those  in  another.  The 
relation  between  any  two  monads  is  likened  to 
that  between  two  clocks  keeping  perfect  time. 
They  do  not  influence  each  other's  movements, 
but  they  keep  together.  This  correspondence  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  God,  the  monad  of  monads, 
created  all  other  monads  in  such  a  way  that  in 
their  subsequent  course  of  development  their 
changes  should  harmonize.  These  monads  are 
immortal.  In  choosing  to  create  this  world  of 
monads,  God  selected  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  God's  wisdom  gave  Him  an  Infinite 
range  of  choice;  His  goodness  determined  the 
selection  He  made.  This  is  Leibnitz's  peculiar 
optimism,  which  does  not  assert  that  everything 
is  perfectly  good,  hut  that  the  world  as  a  whole 
is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  In  this  way 
Leibnitz  sought  to  justify  God  in  creating  a 
world  with  evil  in  it.  This  is  Leibnits's 
theodicy. 

His  mathematical  work  is  worth  special 
treatment.  .  He  bc^;an  his  work  on  the  calculus 
(q.v.)  about  tbe  time  of  his  settling  in  Hanover 
in  1670,  and  two  years  later  he  had  developed 
it  into  a  fairly  complete  discipline.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  six  years  after  this  that  he 
published  {1^94)  anything  upon  the  subject. 
Two  years  earlier  (1682)  he  and  Mencke  founded 
the  Acta  Eruditorumy  and  it  was  in  this  cele- 
brated journal  that  moat  of  his  mathematical 
memoirs  appeared  (1682-02).  The  first  one  on 
the  new  calculus  was  his  Nova  ifethodua  pro 
Minimit  et  Mawimis  (1684).  Newton  (q-v.) 
had  known  and  used  the  principles  of  the  nux- 
ional  calculus  au  early  as  1666,  and  had  made 
them  public,  although  not  in  print,  in  1060. 
Leibnitz  had  access  to  certain  letters  of  New- 
ton's in  1676.  He  also  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  of  the  theory  when  he  was  in  London 
in  1673,  and  with  the  mathematical  acquaint' 
ances  he  met  there  it  might  be  expected  that 
tbe  new  theory  would  be  discussed.  Tliere  la, 
however,  no  exact  evidence  that  he  knew  any- 
thing of  Xewton'B  discovery  at  the  time  he  be- 
gan  bis  own  work.  It  should,  however,  be 
stated  that  the  germs  of  the  theory  of  the 
calculus  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Fennat, 
Wallis,  and  Cavalleri,  all  of  which  were  well 
known  at  that  time  in  the  mathematical  world. 

The  essential  differences  in  the  two  systems 
lie  in  the  notation  and  the  method  of  attack. 
Newton  used  ib  where  Leibnitz  used  dx.  and 
ba^ed  his  treatment  on  the  notion  of  velocity  of 
material  substances  where  the  latter  proceeded 
from  the  concept  of  t!ic  infinitesimal.  As  mathe- 
matics developed,  the  difTerential  notation  proved 

Scatly  superior  to  the  fluxional,  and  in  the 
at  quarter  of  tbe  nineteenth  century  it  was 


adopted  in  En^^and,  as  it  had  been  ad<^tcd  a 

hundred  years  earlier  on  the  Continent.  With 
this  flange  of  notation  tbe  so-called  fluxional 
calculus  disappeared  and  tbe  differential  calcu- 
lus took  its  place. 

The  further  mathematical  work  of  Leibnitz 
was  not  of  a  high  order.  His  contrlbutiiHis  to 
analytic  geometry  wfere  noteworthy  only  for  lay- 
ing the  foundation  (1692)  for  the  theory  of 
envelopes,  and  for  introducing  the  terms  "co- 
ordinates" and  "axes  of  eoSrdinates."  H«  con- 
tributed a  little  to  tiie  theory  of  mechanics,  but 
his  work  was  often  inaccurate,  and  he  made  no 
great  discoveries. 

In  addition  to  Leibnitz's  works  already  re- 
ferred to,  special  mention  should  be  made  of 
Nouveau  gjfetime  dc  la  nature  (1095);  Etgait 
de  tModio^  (1710) ;  Primt^pet  de  ta  fiature  et 
de  la  grAoe  (1714);  Jfouveatitv  essats  tttr  Ten* 
tendement  humain  (finished  by  1704  and  pub- 
lished posthumously  in  1765);  and  A  Collection 
of  Papera  iokick  Passed  Between  the  Late  Mr. 
Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  Years  17/5  and 
J7ie  (London,  1717).  His  Latin  and  French 
philosophical  worlcs  have  been  many  times  col- 
lected, edited,  and  published.  The  editions  of 
Erdmann  (Berlin,  1840),  of  Jaret  (Paris, 
1866  ;  2d  ed.,  1900).  and  of  Gerfaardt  (Berlin. 
187S-90)  are  especially  noteworthy.  The  pub- 
lishing of  a  complete  edition  of  all  Leibnitz's 
works  was  und«*taken  by  Pertz.  This  edition, 
as  it  now  stands,  contoins  four  volumes  of 
history  (Hanover,  1843-47);  seven  volumes  of 
mathematics,  edited  by  Gerhardt  (Berlin  and 
Halle,  1849-63)  ;  but  of  tbe  philosophical  por- 
tion onl^  one  volume  appeared.  A  satisfactory 
edition  is  yet  to  be  published.  In  1900  some 
French  and  Getman  scholars  undertook  to  pre- 
pare for  such  an  edition;  but  so  far  only  a  few 
isolated  volumes  have  appeared.  In  the  Journal 
of  Speculative  Philotophy  are  to  be  found  trans- 
lations of  the  MonadoU}gie  and  many  of  the 
lesser  writings;  and  some  of  the  important 
philosophical  works  have  been  translated  by 
G.  M.  Duncan  (New  Haven,  1890) ;  the  A'ow- 
veauw  euait  by  A.  G.  Langley  (Ijoadon,  1894) ; 
The  Monadology  and  Other  PhUoeophical  Writ- 
ings by  R.  Latta  (Oxford,  1898). 

Bibliography.  E.  A.  Feuerbacb,  Darataiung, 
EntiDickelunff,  und  Kritik  der  leibnisaehen 
Philoaophie  (Anspach,  1837);  O.  E.  Guhrauer. 
Gottfried  Wilhelm  Freiherr  von  Leibniz  (1842- 
46;  abbreviated  English  version,  Boston,  1845) ; 
Robert  Zimmermann,  Leibnixa  Monadologie 
(Vienna,  1847);  J.  F.  Nourrisson,  La  philoso- 

SA*e  de  Leibnig  (Paris.  1860);  F^dmund  Pflci- 
erer,  O.  W.  f^eibnig  at»  Patriot,  8taat»mann 
und  Bildungatrager  (Leipzig,  1870):  F.  Kireh- 
ner,  G.  W.  Leibnia  (C8then.  1876) ;  J.  T.  Merz, 
Leibnitz  (London,  1884)  ;  Adolf  Harnack,  Lrib' 
niza  Bedeutung  in  der  Oeachichte  der  Mathematik 
(Stade,  1887) ;  John  Uewey,  Leibnitz's  yew  Es- 
says Concerning  the  Human  Understanding 
(Cliicago,  1888);  Bduard  Dillmann,  Bine  neu'e 
Darstellung  der  leibnizschen  Monadenlehre  (Leip- 
zig, 1801);  B.  A.  W.  Russell,  Critical  BxpO' 
titian  of  the  PhUoeophif  of  Leibnitz  (London, 
1900) ;  Louis  Oontura,^  La  logigue  de  Le^ 
nix  (Paris,  1001)  ;  Krnst  Cassirer,  Leibnizs 
System  in  seinen  wisaenachaftlichen  Orund- 
lagen  (Marburg,  1902)!  Heinz  HeimsoeUi.  Die 
Methode  der  Erkenntnis  bei  Descartes  untl  Leib- 
niz (2  vols.,  Gieseen,  1012-14).  Consult  also 
the  histories  of  philosophy  by  Friedrich  Ueber- 
weg   (3  vols.,  Berlin.  1871-88;  ed.,  llL 
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1607-00;  Eng.  trans..  2  toIs.,  New  York,  1884) ; 
F.  O.  It.  Falckenberg  (New  York,  1893) ; 
E.  K.  B.  Fischer  (10  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1897- 
98)  ;  Wilhelm  Windelband  (2d  ed..  New  York. 
1010);  Harald  Heffding  (ib^  1912);  Frank 
Thiily  (ib.,  1914). 

LEICESTEB,  lfi8't§r.  Hie  capital  of  Leices- 
tersliire,  England,  on  the  Soar,  100  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Ixmdon  (Map:  fibigland,  E  4)-  It 
is  well  built,  with  spacious  and  r^Iar  streets, 
interesting  municipal  buildings,  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and  numerous  churches, 
one  of  which,  St.  Nicholas,  is  partly  constructed 
of  bricks  from  the  old  Roman  wall.  It  is  a 
progressive  municipality,  and  owns  or  maintains 
an  excellent  water  supply,  gas  and  electric-light 
plants,  markets,  abattoirs,  l^ths,  bathing  plaoes, 
libraTies.  technical  schools,  an  gallery,  arti- 
sans' dwellings,  garden  allotments,  four  parks, 
e^i^ht  recreation  grounds  and  two  public  gymna- 
siume,  three  sewage  farms,  an  isolation  hospital, 
a  hmatic  asylum,  cemeteries,  a  Are  brigade,  and 
an  effective  police  force.  Manufactures  of  boots 
and  shoes,  elastic  webbing,  and  woolen  and 
cotton  hosiery  goods,  lace  making,  wool  comb- 
ing, matting,  brickmaking,  and  dyeing  are  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  Leioeatra-  lies  near  a  luial 
field,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  famous  agricultural 
and  wool-raising  district.  It  is  also  a  suffragan 
bishopric  of  the  diocese  of  Peterborough.  An 
early  British  city,  the  capital  of  the  Coritani, 
it  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Ratfe.  It  was 
one  of  the  five  Danish  burghs,  and  from  680  to 
874  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  Mount  or 
Castle  View,  an  artificial  earthwork  on  which 
stood  the  donjon  or  ke^.  and  the  great  ban- 
queting hall,  modernized  and  used  as  an  assize 
eonrt,  are  all  that  remains  of  the  Mwrnan 
castle,  dismantled  by  Charles  I  in  1645.  The 
ruins  of  the  abb^  of  St.  Mary  Pr6  (of  the 
Meadow),  where  Cardinal  Wolsey  died  in  1530, 
still  exist.  Numerous  municipal  charters  and 
privileges,  the  first  granted  by  King  John  and 
the  last  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  governed  the  town 
prior  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act. 
Thomas  Cook  ( 1808-1892),  the  founder  of  Cook's 
tours,  woe  born  in  the  town.  Pop.»  IDOl,  211,- 
600;  1011,  227,242.  Consult:  Johnstone,  Hia- 
tory  of  Leicester  (1802) ;  "Leieester  as  a  Munic- 
ipality," in  Municipal  Journal,  viii,  878  (Lon- 
don, 1800);  Bateton,  SteveuKm,  and  Stocks, 
Beaordt  of  the  Borough  of  Leioeater  (Cambridge, 
1901).   

LEIOESTER.  A  town  in  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  6  miles  west-southwest  of  Worcester 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  D  4).  It  is  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  region,  which  contains  some  good 
timber.  The  manufacture  of  clothing  consti- 
tutes the  chief  industry.  The  town  has  a  public 
library.    Pop.,  1900,  3416;  1910,  3237. 

IiEICBSTEB.  A  tragedy  by  William  Dun- 
lap  { 1794 ) ,  said  to  have  been  the  first  American 
tragedy  put  on  the  stage.  It  is  also  called  The 
Fatal  Deception. 

LEICSSTKR,   Eabl  ow.     See  IfoKmwr, 

SiVON  DK. 

LEICESTER.  RcasBT  Dudlet,  Eabl  of 
(c.1532-88).  A  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  the  fifth  son  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  received  a  very  good  edu- 
cation. At  an  early  age  he  ^as  taken  to  court, 
where  he  met  the  Princess  (later  Queen)  Eliza- 
beth. In  1550  he  was  married  publicly  to  Amy 
Bobsart,  and,  although  they  lived  much  apart, 
there  was  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  any  serious 


(juarrel  between  them.  After  the  death  of 
Edward  VI,  in  1553,  Dudley  aided  in  the  at- 
tempt to  place  his  sister-in-law,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
on  the  throne,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in 
1558,  Dudley  rapidly  advanced  and  became  the 
Queen's  favorite,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was 
thought  they  would  marry.  Nev^Iieless,  Eliza- 
beth allowed  Dudley  little  or  no  influence  in 
political  affairs.  The  intimacy  between  Eliza- 
beth and  Dudley  gave  -rise  to  several  rumors  of 
a  scandalous  nature,  and  when  in  1560  Lady 
Amy  was  found  dead  from  a  fall  down  a  flight 
of  stairs,  the  belief  spread  that  she  had  been 
murdered,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  an  accident.  Scott's  Keniltrorth 
is  based  on  the  popular  rumors  of  the  time.  In 
1563  it  was  suggested  that  Dudley  should  marry 
Mary,  Queen  ofScote,  and  he  was  made  Earl  of 
Tjcicester;  but  in  1566  the  Scottish  Queen  mar- 
ried Darnley.  Meanwhile  Leicester  had  been 
made  chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  but  his 
future  was  darkened  by  the  fact  that  Elizabeth 
realized  the  impracticability  of  marrying  him, 
for  he  was  very  unpopular  and  opposed  by  all 
the  old  nobility.  In  1571  he  seems  to  have 
married  the  widow  of  John,  second  Baron  of 
Sheffield,  but  afterward  he  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge her  as  his  wife,  and  in  1578  married  Let- 
tice  Knollys.  Countess  of  Essex,  at  the  news  of 
which  the  Queen  was  very  angry.  When  in  1585 
Elizabeth  decided  to  aid  the  Netherlands  in 
their  struggle  for  independence  frnm  Spanish 
rule,  Leicester  received  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  in  the  following  year  the  States-Gen- 
eral dected  him  Ckrvemor.  His  incapacity, 
however,  soon  showed  forth  glaringly,  and  be 
lost  town  after  town,  so  that  the  Duteh  were 

flad  when  in  1587  he  was  recalled.  In  1588 
ilizabeth  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
forces  assembled  to  oppose  the  Spanish  invasion, 
but  he  died  soon  after,  on  Sept.  4,  1588.  Con- 
sult: Samuel  Jebb,  The  Life  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester  (London,  1727);  Amye  Rohaart  and 
the  Earl  of  Leycetter:  A  Critical  Inquiry  into 
the  Authmtioity  of  the  Various  Statementa  in 
Relation  to  the  D&tth  of  Amye  Rohaart  (ib., 
1870);  F.  J.  Burgoyne  (ed.),  Hiatory  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Amy  Rohaart,  and  the  Earl  of  Leioea- 
ter, being  a  Reprint  of  "Leycenter's  Common' 
wealth,"  mi  (ib.,  1904)  ;  Mrs.  Aubrey  Richard- 
•on,  The  Lover  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (ib.,  1907). 

LEICE8TEBSHIBE.  An  inland  administra- 
tive county  of  England,  south  of  the  counties  of 
Derby  and  Nottingham.  Area  of  county  819 
square  miles;  pop.,  1901,  225,911;  1011,  249,- 
361  (Map:  England,  E  4).  The  Soar  and 
Av<m,  tributaries  reqiectively  of  the  Trent 
and  Severn,  are  the  chief  rivers.  Coal  Is 
mined  in  the  west,  and  granite,  slate,  and 
freestone  are  quarried.  The  soil  is  a  loam  of 
varying  degrees  of  fertility,  and  while  bar- 
ley, wheat,  and  oats  are  cultivated,  the  chief 
agricultural  branches  are  grazing,  stock  rais- 
ing, and  dairy  farming.  Stilton  cheese  is 
chiefly  made  in  this  county,  while  Melton  Mow- 
bray is  famous  for  ito  pork  pies.  The  local 
breed  of  sheep  is  noted  for  its  fine  wool. .  The 
principal  manufactures  are  hosiery,  agricultural 
implements,  and  pottery.  Leicestershire  is  one 
of  the  greatest  fox-hunting  counties  in  England, 
the  chief  centre  of  this  sport  being  at  Melton 
Mowbray,  and  the  Quom  hunt  at  Quomdon  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  country.  Capi- 
tal, Leicester.   The  early  inhabitant^  were  the 
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Cdtic  Coritani,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Later  the  r^ion  was  part  of  the  Mercian 
Kingdom,  until  subdued  hj  the  Danes,  and  after- 
ward by  the  Normans. 

LEICESTER  SQtTASE.  A  London  square, 
formerly  Leicester  Fields,  laid  out  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  French 
Huguenots  made  their  residence  there  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea  in  1685,  and 
it  is  still  a  popular  foreign  quarter.  Savile 
House  and  Leicester  House  once  stood  on  it, 
and  in  the  latter  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia 
died  in  1662.  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Hunter,  and 
Newton  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  their 
busts  adorn  the  square.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  it  frequently  served  aa  a  dueling  ground. 

LEICHHABDT,  IlK'hart,  Fbiedbich  WUr 
HBT.M  LuDWiQ  (1813-48).  A  German  explorer, 
born  at  Trebatscli,  Province  of  Brandenburg, 
Prussia.  After  studying  philology  at  Guttingen 
and  natural  history  at  Berlin,  he  traveled  in 
Italy,  France,  and  England  and  in  1841  went 
to  Australia.  Here  he  at  once  began  the  geologi- 
cal investigations  which  he  later  described  va 
his  Contributions  to  the  Oeology  of  AustreUia 
(1855).  In  1844  he  set  out  on  his  second  ex- 
pedition to  Australia,  and  with  about,  seven 
ccmpanions  traveled  from  Moreton  Bay,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  through  Queensland,  to  Port 
Essington,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  continent. 
After  accomplishing  this  journey,  in  which  he 
covered  about  2000  miles  in  16  months,  Leicih- 
bardt  returned  to  Sydney  and  published  the 
results  of  hii  expedition  in  his  Journal  of  an 
Overland  Expedition  in  Australia  from  Moreton 
Bay  to  Port  Essington  (1847).  In  March,  1848, 
he  started  on  his  last  trip,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  go  from  Moreton  Bay  across  the  central  part 
of  the  continent  from  east  to  west.  The  last 
information  received  from  him  was  sent  from 
Macpherson's  Station  on  the  Cogoon  River,  on 
April  3,  1848.  No  less  than  five  relief  expedi- 
tions were  organized  in  1851-65,  but  these 
failed  to  discover  a  trace  of  the  lost  «iplorer, 
whose  disappearance  remains  unexplained.  A 
district  or  grand  division  of  Queensland,  a 
connty  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  town  in 
Cumberland  County,  N.  S.  W.,  not  far  from 
Sydney,  were  named  in  his  honor.  Consult 
the  study  by  Zuchold  (Leipzig,  1856). 

I.EICHTENTBITT,  nK^tcn-trlt,  Hugo 
(1874-  ).  A  German  writer  on  music,  bom 
at  Pleschen  (Fosen).  In  1880  be  came  to 
America,  and  soon  afterward  entered  Harvard, 
where  he  studied  music  under  J.  K.  Paine.  He 
returned  to  Germany  in  1895,  spending  the 
next  three  years  as  a  pupil  of  the  K{5nigliche 
Hochschule  in  Berlin.  In  1901  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conser- 
vatory. Numerous  essays  published  in  various 
musical  journals  soon  established  his  reputa- 
tion. Among  bis  more  in^ortant  books  are: 
Chopin  (1004),  Qeschichte  der  Musik  (1006), 
Oeachichte  der  Uotette  (1008).  He  edited  many 
works  of  older  masters,  and  also  made  himseu 
known  as  a  composer  of  meritorions  songs  and 
chamber  music. 

LEIDEN,  liM«n.  A  city  of  the  Netherlands. 
See  Leyden^ 

LEIDENFROST,  U'den-frdst^  Johann  Qorr- 
LOB  (1715-94).  A  German  scientist  and  pro- 
fessor of  medicine.  He  was  bom  at  Rcspef 
wenda,  was  educated  in  Giessen,  Leipzig,  and 
Halle,  and  in  1743  became  professor  at  Duis- 
burg.  He  is  best  known  from  his  book  De  Aqua 


Communis  JConnullis  Qualitatihus  (1796)  and 
for  his  Opuscula  Physioo-Chemica  et  Median 
(1707).  In  the  former  he  describes  the  enieri- 
ment,  sometimes  called  after  him,  in  which  be 
dropped  water  on  a  hot  plate  and  proved  the 
spheroid  shape  of  the  drop  and  the  presence  of 
a  layer  of  vapor  between  drop  and  plate. 

LEIDY,  UMI.  JOBEPH  (1823-91).  A  distin- 
guished American  naturalist,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  He  obtained  his  degree  in  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Poinsylvania  in  1844,  exe- 
cuted the  dissections  and  drawings  for  the  work 
on  Terre$trial  and  Air-Breathing  MoUu»ks  of 
the  United  States  (Bostcm,  1845),  Amos  Bin- 
ney,  was  appointed  chairmaa  of  the  Board  of 
Curators  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  1846,  and  became  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1853  he 
was  appointed  full  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
Medical  School  of  the  university.  He  was  also 
the  first  director  of  the  biolc^cal  department 
of  the  university,  organized  in  1884;  and  for  a 
time  occupied  the  dhair  of  natural  history  ia 
Swarthmore  College.  In  1881  be  was  elected 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
at  Philadelphia  and  in  1885  president  of  the 
Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science  in  that  city. 
He  received  the  Walker  grand  honorary  prize 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in 
1880,  and,  for  distinguished  contributions  to 
the  science  of  paleontology,  the  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  medal  of  the  Rt^al  Geological  Society  of 
London  in  1884  and  the  Cnvier  medal  of  the 
Institut  de  France  in  1888.  His  contributions 
to  the  natural  sciences  included  comparative 
anatomy,  botany,  mineralc^y,  geol<^,  and 
microscopic  zoology,  helminthology,  and  more 
especially  paleontology.  His  researches  in  con- 
nection with  the  fossil  horse  and  camel,  pub- 
listied  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  and  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution from  1847  to  1891,  were  of  acknowledged 
service  to  Darwin  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  He 
also  discovered  (1846)  the  bog  to  be  the  host 
by  which  the  parasite  Trichina  spirdlis  is  intro- 
duced into  the  human  system.  His  writings  in- 
clude numerous  papers  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, the  publications  of  the  Wagnet  Free 
Institute  of  Science,  Smithsonian  publications 
under  the  au^ices  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Surveys,  and  the  Journal  and  Prooeed- 
ings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences — in 
all,  553.  A  Flora  and  Fauna  unthin  Living 
Animals  (1851) ;  Description  of  the  Remains  of 
Extinct  Mamnutlia  and  Chelonia  from  yebraska 
Territory  (1852)  ;  Cretaceous  Reptiles  of  the 
United  States  (1865);  The  Extinct  Mammalia 
Fauna  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska  (1860) ;  Contri- 
butions to  the  Extinct  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the 
Western  T^tories  (1873);  The  Fresh-Water 
Bhvsopoda  of  North  America  (1870);  TreaHse 
on  Human  Anatomy  (1861-89),  are  among  the 
most  important.  Dr.  Leidy  was  an  honorary 
member  of  more  than  65  scientific  societies  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Con- 
sult the  memoir  by  H.  0.  Chapman,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
(18»1). 

LEIF  (llf )  EBaCSON.  See  Ebicbon,  Leif. 

LEIOH,  te.  A  town  in  Lancafdiire,  England, 
11  miles  west  of  Manchester.  Silk,  eambri^ 
muslin,  fustian,  and  agricultural  implements 
are  the  leading  manufactures;  there  are  rIsss- 
works,  foundries,  and  breweries,  and  in  the 
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Tleiiit^  are  prodnetiTe  coal  mines  (Map:  Eng- 
land, D  3).  The  town  has  an  ancient  and  heaT- 
ily  endowed  grammar  school  and  a  restored 
parish  church  dating  from  1279.  It  owns  its 
gas,  water,  and  electric-lighting  worlca,  baths, 
markets,  and  cemetery,  and  maintains  a  free 
lihrary,  hospital,  and  Are  brigade.  Sewage  ia 
chemically  treated  and  utilized.  The  town  dates 
from  the  twelfUi  century,  but  was  not  inoor- 
porated  until  1890.  Pop.,  1801,  40,000;  1011, 
44,103. 

LEIOE,  Edwabd  (1602-71).  An  Enelish 
Puritan  writer,  born  at  Shawell,  Leicesterstiire. 
He  graduated  M.A.  at  Oxford  University  in 
1023  and  enrolled  at  the  Middle  Temple.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1940 
and  became  a  colonel  in  the  Parliamentary 
army  in  1644,  but  was  among  those  expelled 
from  the  House  of  Commons  in  1648.  His  cbief 
work  was  the  Critioa  Saora,  or  Observationa 
upon  ail  the  Oreek  Wordt  of  the  Neto  Te»ta~ 
ment  and  on  the  Primitive  Hebrew  "Words  of  the 
Old  Testament  (2  vols.,  1639-42;  4tb  ed.,  1062). 
He  was  also  author  of  A  Treatise  of  the  Dvoine 
Promiaea  (1633;  4th  ed.,  1667);  A  Treatise  of 
Divinity  (3  parts,  1647);  The  Saint's  Encour- 
agement m  Boii  Times  (1648  ;  2d  ed.,  1651); 
A  Systeme  or  Body  of  Divinity  (1664  ;  2d  ed., 
1662). 

UBIOHTON,  Itton,  AizunmB  (1668-1649). 
An  English  physician  and  dirine.  He  was  bom 
at  £dinbuigh,  Scotland,  was  educated  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  in  1613  became  a  Presbyterian 
preacher  in  Iiondon,  practicing  medicine  at  the 
same  time.  '  He  published:  Speculum  Belli 
Bacri,  or  The  Looking-Olaas  of  the  Holy  War 
(1624),  an  attack  on  Romanism;  and  an  Ap- 
peal to  the  Parliament,  or  Sion's  Plea  agmnat 
the  Prelaeie  (1628)<  The  latter — denouncing 
the  bishops  in  unsparing  terms,  rebuking  the 
King  for  marrying  a  papist,  and  bidding  Parlia- 
ment rid  him  of  his  bad  advisers — was  deemed 
libelous  in  respect  of  the  King,  Queen,  and 
bishops.  Leighton  was  sentenced  by  the  Star 
Chamber  to  be  degraded  from  holy  orders,  to 
be  twice  whipped  publicly,  to  lose  his  ears,  one 
at  a  time,  to  have  his  nose  slit,  to  stand  twice 
in  the  piUozy,  to  be  branded  on  the  face  with 
the  letters  S.  S.  (sower  of  sediticw),  to  pay  a 
flne  of  £10,000,  Olid  vaSex  life  ImpriscmmeDt  in 
tiie  Fleet.  After  the  first  half  of  the  sentence 
of  physical  ttnture  had  been  encnted,  Ldriiton 
escaped;  upon  his  capture  the  second  half  was 
apparently  remitted.  The  Long  Parliament  re- 
leased him  in  1640,  after  he  had  been  confined 
for  1 1  years.  He  received  a  pecuniary  indemnity 
and  in  1642  was  made  keeper  of  Lambeth  Palace 
as  a  state  prison,  where  he  died. 

IJ)I0HTOH,  Fbbdbbick,  Losn  (1830-06). 
An  English  historical  painter.  He  was  bom  at 
Scarborough,  Dec.  3,  1830,  and  spent  much  of 
his  youth  in  travel.  His  father,  a  physician 
of  means,  enabled  him  to  prosecute  very  ex- 
tensive studies  in  painting.  He  began  at  14 
in  Florence,  continuing  in  Frankfort,  Brussels, 
Paris,  and  Rome,  his  chief  master  havihg  tieen 
Steinle  at  Frankfort.  His  first  picture,  exhib- 
ited at  the  R<^al  Academy,  "Clmabne's  Ma- 
donna Carried  in  Triumph  through  Florence" 
(1866,  Tate  Gallery,  London),  nmde  a  great 
impression  and  was  purchased  the  Queen. 
After  this  he  spent  four  years  in  Paris,  study- 
ing part  of  the  time  under  Ary  Scheffer.  In 
1868  he  joined  for  a  short  time  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood,  his  "Lemon  Tree"  and  "Bysan- 
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tine  Wellhead"  reeei^ng  the  enthusiastic  priUses 
of  Ruskin.  He  soon  ceased  this  manner,  and 
in  1866  his  "Venus  Disrobing  for  a  Bath,"  one 
of  hia  most  admirable  pictures,  secured  his  elec- 
tion as  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  be- 
came a  member  in  1869  and  president  in  1878, 
fulfilling  the  public  functions  with  especial 
grace.  Althou^  a  bachelor,  lie  entertained  roy- 
ally in  his  fine  nouse  at  Kensington.  He  received 
flrst-elass  medals  at  Antwerp  in  1885  and  Paris 
in  1889,  was  an  honorary  member  of  many  for- 
eign academies  and  orders,  and  received  honorary 
d^ees  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh. 
In  1886  he  was  made  Baronet,  and  on  Jan.  24, 
1896,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Leighton  of  Stretton.  He  died  on  the  following 
day  in  London  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Leighton  was  a  clever  rather  than  a  great 
artist  His  work  is  finished  and  painstaking, 
the  result  of  study  and  cultivated  taste  rather 
than  genius.  His  art  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
classical  art  of  Ingres,  softened  by  a  sort  of 
romantic  feeling.  His  earlier  works  (before 
1866)  include:  "Paolo  and  Francesca,"  the  "Odal- 
isque," "Dante  at  Verona,"  "Orpheus  and 
Eurydice."  Among  the  most  important  of  his 
later  paintings  are:  "Hercules  Wrestling  with 
Death"  (1871);  the  "Condotttere"  {Birming- 
ham Gallery) ;  "Summer  Moon";  "Daphne- 
phoria"  (1876);  portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Burton 
(1876);  "Music  Lesson"  (1877);  "Biondina" 
(1879);  his  own  portrait  (1880.  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery,  Florence);  "Wedded"  (1882);  "Last 
Watch  of  Hero"  (1887) ;  "Captive  Andromache" 
(1888,  Manchester  Gallery);  "Bath  of  Psvche" 
(1880,  Tate  Gallery);  "Rizpah"  (1893);  "Phce- 
nicians  Trading  with  Britons,"  a  decoration  for 
the  Royal  Excnange.  He  painted  a  decoration 
"Music,"  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Marquand  resi- 
draee,  New  York,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum are  "Lachrymse,"  "Lucia,"  and  "An 
Odalisque."  He  painted  a  few  portraits,  the 
finest  of  which  include  those  of  Signer  Costa, 
Mrs.  Stephen  Ralli,  Sir  Richard  Burton,  and 
his  own  portrait  (Uffizi).  Leighton  also  at- 
tempted a  fevF  pieces  of  sculpture  with  success, 
the  best  of  which  are  "Athlete  Struggling  with 
a  Python"  (1877)  and  a  "Sluggard/'  both  in 
Tate  Gallery.  He  also  designed  illustrations  to 
George  Eliot's  Romola  and  Dalziel's  Bible.  His 
Addresses  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy 
were  published  in  1896. 

Bibliography.  The  best  works  on  Leighton 
are  E.  I.  Barrington,  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Work 
of  Frederick  Leighton  { 2  vols.,  New  York, 
1906);  Edgcumbe  Staley,  Lord  Leighton  of 
Stretton  (ib.,  1906).  Briefer  bioOTaphies  are 
by  L.  B.  Lang  (London,  188P);  Ernest  Rhys 
(ib.,  1»05);  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  Five  Gr&tt 
Painters  of  the  Victorian  Bra  (ib.,  1902)  ;  Ken- 
yon  Cox,  Lord  Leighton  (New  York,  1907). 

XEIGETON,  Robert  (1611-84).  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow.  He  was  bom  probably  in  Lon- 
don. He  entered  Edinburgh  University  in  1627, 
took  his  d^ree  of  M.A,  in  1631,  and  afterward 
proceeded  to  France,  where  he  was  antimate 
with  the  parties  of  the  Catholic  church.  Re- 
turning to  Scotland,  he  was  appointed,  in  1641, 
to  the  parish  of  Newbattie,  near  Edinburgh; 
but  he  was  not  militant  enough  to  please  bis 
fierce  copresbyters,  while  they  appeared  to  him, 
who  had  studied  far  more  deeply  than  any 
Scotchman  of  his  time  the  various  ecclesiastical 
ptrfitics  of  Christendom,  truculent  abput  trifles. 
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In  1062  he  resigned  his  charge  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  elected  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  and  professor  of  divinity, 
a  dignity  which  he  retained  for  10  years.  After 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II  Leighton,  who 
had  long  separated  himself  from  tiie  Presby- 
terian parfy,  was,  with  much  reluctance,  in- 
duced to  accept  a  bishopric,  as  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  King  to  impose  episcopacy  upon 
Scotland.  He  chose  Dunblane  oecause  it  was 
small  and  poor.  Unfortunately  for  hie  peace, 
the  men  with  whom  he  was  now  allied  were 
even  more  intolerant  and  unscrupuloiis  than  the 
Presbyterians.  Twice  he  proceeded  to  London 
(in  1665  and  166S)  to  implore  the  King  to 
adopt  a  milder  course.  Nothins  was  really 
done,  though  much  .  was  promised,  and  Leigh- 
ton  had  to  endure  the  misery  of  seeing  an 
ecclesiastical  system  whieh  he  believed  to  be 
intrinsically  the  beet  perverted  and  himself 
made  the  accomplice.  In  1670,  on  the  depri- 
vation of  Dr.  Alexander  Burnet,  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Gla^ow,  an  office  which  he  ac- 
cepted only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be 
assisted  in  his  attempts  to  carry  out  a  liberal 
measure  for  "the  comprehension  of  the  Presby- 
terians." His  efforts,  however,  were  vain;  the 
high-handed  tyranny  of  his  colleagues  was  re- 
newed, and  Leighton  resigned  in  1674.  After  a 
short  residence  in  Edinburgh  he  went  to  live 
with  his  sister  at  Broadhurst  in  Horsted  Keynes, 
Sussex,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
retirement.  He  dira  June  25,  1684.  Leighton's 
complete  works  {he  published  nothing  during 
his  lifetime)  are  to  be  found  in  an  edition 
published  in  London  (ed.  by  West,  7  vols., 
1869-75) ;  a  volume  of  selections  try  Blair 
appeared  in  1883.  The  most  admired  of  his 
writings  is  his  commentary  on  First  Peter. 
Consult  his  biography  by  West  and  Blair  in 
the  editions  mentioned  above,  and  Bishop  Bur- 
net, History  of  my  own  Time.  A  Leighton 
bibliography,  compiled  by  Blair,  is  in  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Evangelical  Reoieto  for  July, 

1883; 

LEINSTEB,  iSn'ater.  One  of  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Ireland,  occupying  the  southeast  por- 
tion of  the  country  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea. 
Area,  7622  square  miles;  divided  into  the  coim- 
ties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  Kildare,  Carlow, 
Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Wicklow,  West  Meath, 
Longford,  King's,  and  Queen's  (q-v.).  Pop,, 
1901,  1,152,829;  1911,  1,162,044. 

LEIPA,  or  BtiHMISCH-LEIPA,  bS'mlBh 
ll'pi  {Boh.  Ceskd'Lipa).  A  town  of  Boh^ia, 
Austria,  42  miles  north-northeast  of  Prague,  on 
tiie  river  Polz  (Map:  Austria-Himgary,  D  1). 
One  of  its  Catholic  churches  was  b^pin  hy 
Wallenstein  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
manufactures  pi'int  goods,  velvet,  sugar,  starch, 
beer,  leather,  lumber,  pianos,  and  has  a  trade 
and  agricultural  school.  The  shops  of  the 
Northern  Railway  of  Bohemia  are  situated  here. 
Pop.,  1900,  10,674;  1910,  13,493,  mostly  Germans. 

LEIPO'A  (Neo-Lat.,  probably  from  the  native 
name).  An  Australian  megapode,  called  native 
pheasant  and  mallee  bird  by  the  country  people. 
See  Mound  Bibd. 

LEIFZIO,  Up't^K,  or  LEIPSIC,  IVsIk.  The 
largest  city  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.,  and  the 
third  city  in  size  in  the  German  Empire,  in  lat. 
51"  20'  N.  and  long.  12°  23'  E.,  situated  on  the 
Elster,  Pleisse,  and  Parthe,  74  miles  by  rail 
northwest  of  Dresden  (Map:  Germany,  E  8). 


Lnpdg  lies  in  a  rich  and  extensive  plain.  Its 
fortifications  no  longer  exist,  having  given  way 
to  pleasant  promenades.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  46.7*  F.;  rainfall  in  1913,  23  inches. 

In  the  old  town,  which  has  become  more  and 
more  exclusively  the  business  section,  are  man^ 
ancient  buildings  and  narrow  streets,  diversi- 
fied by  handsome  modem  edifices  in  the  Benais- 
sance  style.  Here  quaint,  shop-lined  courts  serve 
to  connect  streets  and  shorten  distances.  This 
section  is  surrounded  by  finely  built  modern  dis- 
tricts, forming  botii  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle 
of  suburbs,  beautified  by  spacious  avenues  and 
promenades.  Beyond  ttiese  suburbs  are  still 
other  suburban  areas,  incorporated  with  the  city 
in  1892  and  subsequently.  The  spacious  thor- 
oughfare called  the  Brtthl  crowns  the  northern 
port  of  the  old  town.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
monument  to  Hahnemann,  of  honueopathie  fame, 
and  the  monument,  with  the  Polish  eagle,  on 
the  spot  where  Poniatowski  was  drowned  at 
the  banning  of  Napoleon's  retreat  in  1813. 
Along  the  avenues  in  the  old  town  are  large 
squares,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
imposing  Augustusplatz,  surrounded  by  the 
Augusteum  (main  building  of  the  university), 

Est  office,  tiieatre,  and  museum— one  of  the 
rgest  squares  in  Europe.  In  the  Johannisplats 
rises  the  Reformation  monument  to  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  unveiled  in  1883  on  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Luther's  birth.  In  the 
market  place  in  the  centre  of  the  old  part  of  the 
town  stands  the  great  war  monument  by  Siemer- 
ing,  with  bronze  figures,  unveiled  in  1888. 

Architeetnrally  tne  churches  of  Leipzig  have 
little  to  offer.  Their  number  is  upward  of  SO, 
of  which  25  are  Evangelical-Lutheran.  The 
Thomaskirche  has  more  than  a  local  fame  for 
the  weekly  motets  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys.  This 
church,  dating  from  fie  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  enlarged  in  1482  and  re- 
built in  1885-89.  The  University  or  Pauline 
Church  was  built  about  1240  and  in  1545  was 
dedicated  by  Luther,  During  the  reconstruction 
of  the  church  of  St.  John,  about  1895,  the  tomb 
of  Bach  was  discovered.  His  remains  as  well 
as  those  of  tiie  poet  Geltert  rnwse  in  the  new 
church.  Leipzig  has  an  Anglo-American  church, 
dedicated  in  1885.  Among  the  prominent  seen- 
lar  edifices,  the  several  university  buildings  are 
of  particular  interest.  Among  these  are  t^e  ex- 
tensive Augusteum  with  an  aula  and  fine  reliefs; 
the  Fridericianum,  built  in  1843;  the  Manrici- 
anum,  dating  from  1649;  and  the  immense  Al- 
bert! num.  The  university  library,  containing 
670,000  volumes  in  1913,  was  Cfnnpleted  in  1891. 
The  imposing  new  Gewandhaus,  with  a  large 
concert  room,  is  atriehed  with  sculptures  by 
Schilling.  In  front  stands  the  statue  of  Men- 
delssohn, who  was  the  conductor  of  the  Grewand- 
haus  concerts  for  several  years.  The  old  Gewand- 
haus,  or  Hall  of  the  Cloth  Merchants,  where  he 
directed,  is  now  used  for  business  purposes.  The 
splendid  Imperial  Supreme.  Court  building  wm 
completed  in  1895.  It  connsts  of  a  central  edi- 
fice, with  a  copper  dome  224  feet  high  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  bronze  figure  of  Truth,  and 
of  wings  appropriately  adorned  wltii  columns 
and  sculptures.  Other  oonsptcuous  edifices  are 
the  Booksellers'  Exchange,  in  German  Renais- 
sance style,  with  archivea  and  a  library;  the 
elegant  new  Renaiaaance  Stock  Exchange,  with 
an  immense  ball;  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  used 
for  entertainment  purposes.  In  the  vicinity 
stands  the  curious  old  Rathaus,  built  in  the 
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middle  of  the  sixteenth  eentury.  The  KOnlgs- 
hau3  in  the  market  place  is  awociated  with 
memories  of  Napoleon,  Charles  XII,  and  Peter 
the  Great.  In  the  old  castle  of  Pleiseenburg, 
formerly  a  citadel  and  destroyed  in  later  years, 
Luther  and  Eck  held  their  disputations,  and 
Pappenheim  died.  The  Museum  building  was 
completed  in  1858,  and  is  omament«d  with 
statues.  The  splendid  new  theatre  was  finished 
.  in  1B68  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Among  all  the 
literary  asBoeiations  of  Lel{ffilg  no  other  ia  so 
famous  aa  Auerbaoh'a  cellar,  with  its  curious 
vaulted  ceiling  and  mural  paintings — the  scene 
of  a  part  of  Goethe's  Ftnut.  Among  the  monu- 
ments not  already  mentioned  are  a  bronze  statue 
of  Leibnitz,  who  was  bom  in  Leipzig,  and  the 
new  monument  to  Bismarck,  and  the  one  to 
Schumajin,  who  lived  here  for  14  years. 

Leipzig  is  the  centre  of  the  German  book  trade, 
and  is  famous  for  its  publishing  industry.  Other 
of  its  leading  industries  are  wood  carving  and 
paper  making.  Still  other  products  are  machin- 
ery, leather,  textile  goods,  pianos,  tobacco  and 
cigars,  cheraicale,  and  foodstuiTs.  Leipzig  leads 
in  the  bookselling  and  publishing  trade  of  the 
world,  having  about  1000  publishing  and  book- 
selling establishments  {including  those  of  the 
art  and  music  trade).  Its  commercial  impor- 
tance is  due  in  part  to  its  favorable  situation 
between  the  Elbe  and  Rhine  basins,  and  be- 
tween the  Thuringian  mountains  and  the  Erz- 
gebirge.  It  holds  famous  fairs  at  New  Year's, 
Easter,  and  Michaelmas,  with  furs,  glass,  cloth, 
and  leather  as  the  principal  lines  of  trade,  the 
value  of  the  annual  sales  amounting  to  $50,000,- 
000.  Leipzig  is  a  world  market  for  furs.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  historic 
fairs,  thon^  increasing  in  the  actual  value  of 
their  transactions,  have  declined  in  relative 
commercial  importance.  Among  the  countries 
importing  from  Leipzig  the  United  States  ranks 
first.  The  American  imports  embrace  furs  and 
hides,  books,  leather  gloves  and  leather,  chemi- 
cals and  volatile  oils,  bristles,  woolen  goods,  car- 
pets, and  musical  and  other  instruments. 

Leipzig  ia  famous  for  its  educational  advan- 
tages. Besides  its  university  {see  Leipzig,  Uni- 
viBSiTT  OT),  there  are  a  municipal  Gymnasium, 
founded  in  3221,  among  whose  celebrated  cantors 
was  Badi;  another  municipal  Gyronastum,  dat- 
ing from  1511;  also  two  state  Gymnasia,  a  mu- 
nicipal realgymnasium,  four  realschulen ;  a 
royal ,  art  academy ;  an  industrial  school ;  a 
royal  builders*  school;  a  municipal  industrial 
school  and  many  other  schools,  for  secondary 
or  special  education.  The  first  commercial 
high  school  in  Germany  was  founded  in  1898 
in  Leipzig.  Besides  the  university  library 
there  Is  the  municipal  library  witih  129,500 
volumes  in  1913.  The  museum  of  the  book 
trade  is  perhaps  the  moat  valuable  of  its  kind 
in  exiatence.  The  Grassi  Museum  containa  art- 
industrial  and  ethnographical  collections;  also  a 
fine  Historical  Museum  of  Music;  and  the  Per- 
manent Exhibition  of  Machinery  and  Furniture. 
The  important  collections  of  the  Leipzig  Museum 
include  some  noteworthy  sculptures — Thorvald< 
sen's  "Ganymede,"  Hildebrand's  "Adam," 
Klinger's  "Cassandra"  and  "Salome."  and  Schil- 
ling's "Phidias."  Among  its  valuable  picturf>e 
are  Preller'a-  cartoons  representing  scenes  from 
the  Odynscy,  several  examples  of  Lenbach  and 
Piicklin,  and  Delaroehe'a  "Napoleon  at  Fontaine- 
bleau."  These  collections  contain  more  than  750 
oil  paintings,  27S  sculptures,  and  100  cartoons 


and  aquarelles.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Flastie 
Arts  dates  from  1764.  Leipzig  abounds  in  ad- 
mirable organizations  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  There  are  the  Historical  Society, 
with  relics  of  the  famous  battlefield;  the  Acad- 
emy of  Art ;  School  of  Industrial  Art ;  the  Tech- 
nical School;  and  the  celebrated  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  founded  in  1887.  In  the  new 
Gewandhaus  weekly  concerts  are  given  in  winter. 

Leipzig  has  been  since  1879  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  law  court  of  the  Empire.  It  is  the  seat 
also  of  the  Imperial  Discipline  Court,  and  of 
numerous  important  institutions  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony.  The  city  government  is  administered 
by  an  overburgomaster,  a  burgomaster,  a  police 
director,  about  25  magistrates,  and  some  75  coun- 
cilmen.  There  are  two  municipal  as  well  as 
other  gas  companies.  The  water  works  belong 
to  the  city.  Since  1897  all  the  street  railways 
have  been  electric.  Amon^  the  many  exoellent 
hospitals  the  most  prominent  perhaps  is  St. 
John'a,  built  in  1872.  The  municipal  bakery  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  city.  The  environs, 
extremely  attractive  for  their  fine  woods  and 
meadows,  are  famous  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig  ( see  Leipztq, 
Battles  of).  The  population  of  Leipzig  in  1675 
was  about  20,000;  in  1775,  about  24,000;  in 
1800,  about  32,000;  in  1832,  43,189;  in  1864, 
85,394;  in  1880,  149,081;  in  1890,  357,122;  in 
1900,  456,124;  in  1910  {census  of  December  1), 
689,850.  The  area  corresponding  to  the  last  fig- 
ure is  79  square  kilometers  {over  30  square 
miles).  Subsequent  to  the  1910  census  subnrbs 
were  annexed,  increasing  the  population  (on  the 
basis  of  that  census)  to  626,207.  The  popula- 
tion isoverwhelmingly  Protestant. 

IiEIFZIO,  Battles  of.  Leipzig  was  the  scene 
of  three  noteworthy  battles,  two  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  {q.v.)  and  one  in  the  Napoleonic 
wara.  1.  The  first  battle  of  Leipzig  (or  Brei- 
tenfeld,  from  the  plain  on  which  it  was  fought, 
about  a  mile  from  the  city)  was  the  first  great 
battle  in  Germany  of  Guatavus  Adolphus  (q.v.). 
The  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  George  I  (q.v.), 
was  vacillating  between  the  Imperial  side  and 
that  of  his  fellow  Protestants  when  Tilly  (q.v.), 
the  Imperial  general,  invaded  Saxony  and  took 
T^pzig.  The  Elector  closed  an  alliance  with 
GustavuB,  who  on  the  17th  (old  style  7th)  of 
September,  1631,  joined  battle  with  Tilly.  The 
Imperial  ai-my  numbered  about  44,000  men,  that 
of  Gustavus  about  20,000,  Swedes  and  Saxons. 
Tilly  succeeded  in  routing  the  Saxon  troops,  but 
succumbed  to  the  valor  of  the  Swedes  and  to  the 
genius  of  their  commander.  The  Imperial  army 
lost  from  7000  to  10,000  men,  while  the  losa  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestant  forces  was  about  2700, 
of  whom  only  700  were  Swedish  troops.  The 
battle  of  Leipzig  or  Breitenfeld  is  important  in 
military  history  as  decisively  demonstrating  the 
superiority  of  mobility  over  weight  in  battle. 
More  important  still  was  its  eflfect  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  was  the 
first  serious  check  which  triumphant  Catholicism 
had  as  yet  encountered. 

2.  The  second  battle  of  Leipzig  or  Breiten- 
feld  was  won  1^  the  Swedes  under  Torstenson 
against  the  Imperialists,  Oct.  23  (new  style, 
Nov.  2).  1642. 

3.  The  most  celehratpd  of  the  battles  around 
Leipzig  wns  that  fought  b<(tween  the  French 
under  Nnpoleon  and  an  allied  army  of  Auatriana, 
Busaians.  Prupsians,  and  Swedes  under  the  su- 
preme command  of  Prince  Schwarzenfierg,  Oct^ 
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]6-19>  1813.  It  marked  the  triumphant  issue 
of  the  Prussian  War  of  Liberation,  and  is  known 
as  the  Battle  of  the  Nations  from  the  number  of 
nationalities  that  participated  in  the  contest. 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Polish 
contingents  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army.  At  Dresden,  on  Aug.  26-27,  1813,  Na- 
poleon  had  won  his  last  great  victory  in  Ger- 
many, and  this  had  been  followed  by  a  series 
of  conflicts,  Culm,  Gross-Beren,  and  Eatzbach 
among  others,  in  which  separate  corps  of  the 
French  army  met  with  disaster.  Napoleon  took 
his  last  stand  at  Leipzig  as  the  most  favorable 
situation  from  which  to  threaten  the  individual 
armies  that  were  converging  on  his  position 
from  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  the  north.  The  dis- 
position of  the  French  forces  on  the  first  day 
Of  the  battle  was  as  follows:  to  the  southeast 
of  the  town  and  at  a  distance  of  some  four  miles 
was  the  main  force  under  Napoleon,  number- 
ing about  130,000  men,  with  700  cannon,  and 
stretching  in  a  great  semicircle  between  the 
villages  of  Markkleeberg  and  Holzhausen.  The 
extreme  right  of  the  line  was  held  by  the  Poles 
under  Poniatowski,  with  the  corps  of  Augereau 
and  Oudinot  in  the  centre,  and  Victor  and 
Lauriston  on  the  left.  The  Old  and  Young  Guard 
and  the  cavalry  under  Murat  and  Latour-Mau- 
bourg  were  held  in  reserve.  Napoleon  directed 
the  tattle  in  person  from  the  hillock  of  Wachau. 
To  the  west  of  the  town  was  a  force  of  10,000 
men  under  Bertrand  at  Lindenau,  guarding 
the  only  line .  of  retreat  to  France,  and  to  the 
north  30,000  men  under  Marmont  at  Miickern. 
intended  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Army  of 
Silesia  under  BlQcher  and  the  Army  of  the  North 
under  Bemadotte  with  the  main  army  of  the 
allies  advancing  from  Bohemia.  Marshal  l^ey 
held  the  general  command  over  the  forces  of  Ber- 
trand  and  Marmont.  Schwarzenberg,  who  had 
200,000  men  at  his  disposal,  made  the  costly  mis- 
take of  directing  an  attack  on  Napoleon's  extreme 
right,  and  for  this  purpose  a  force  of  35,000  men 
was  detailed  to  operate  in  the  swampy  ground  to 
the  west  of  the  Pleisse  in  what  turned  out  to  be 
a  veritable  cul-de-sac,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
centre  of  the  lUHes  was  p-eatly  weakened.  The 
battle  b^n  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  October  10  with  a  tremendous  cannonade, 
which  caused  fearful  havoc  in  both  armies,  owing 
to  their  compact  formation.  The  fighting  was 
desperate  along  the  entire  line.  The  village  of 
Markkleeberg  was  taken  four  times  by  the  Prus- 
sians under  Kleist  and  retaken  by  Poniatowski; 
at  Wachau  the  Russians  under  Barclay  de  Tolly 
fought  with  consummate  courage,  but  after  aix 
charges  were  driven  back  with  loss.  An  attempt 
to  turn  the  French  left  likewise  failed.  Pursuing 
his  advantage.  Napoleon  directed  a  fierce  cannon 
fire  against  the  enemy's  centre,  and  followed  this 
up  with  a  charge  of  8000  cavalry  supported  by 
the  infantry  corps  of  Victor  and  Lauriston.  The 
French  horse  broke  through  the  first  lines  of  the 
enemy  and  advanced  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
hili  from  which  tiie  Emperor  Alexander  and 
Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia  were  watching 
the  prc^ess  of  the  l>attle.  Here,  however,  the 
Cossacks  and  the  infantry  of  the  guard  made  a 
desperate  stand,  and  the  French,  threatened  be- 
sides by  a  renewed  attack  on  their  right,  de- 
livered by  the  Austrian  troops,  who  had  finally 
been  recalled  from  their  useless  expedition  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Pleisse,  retreated  to  their 
original  position.  Had  Napoleon  received  rein- 
forcements in  tine  from  Ney,  the  victory  would 


have  been  assured;  but  Ney,  after  dispatching 
one  of  Marmont's  corps  to  the  support  of  Napo 
leon,  recalled  it  on  becoming  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Bltlcher,  with  the  result  that  valuable 
time  was  lost  in  marching  and  countermarching, 
and  this  division  was  able  to  render  aid  neither 
to  Napoleon  nor  to  Marmont.  The  latter,  who 
had  now  about  20,000  men  at  his  disposal,  was 
attacked  in  his  position  at  linfcfcem  by  the 
superior  force  of  BlQcher,  and  after  desperate 
fighting,  in  which  the  French  lost  4000  men  and 
the  Prussians  5500,  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
At  Lindenau  Bertrand  held  his  own  against  the 
Austrians  under  Gyulai. 

On  the  17th,  a  8xmday,  there  was  no  fighting 
except  to  the  north  of  the  town,  where  Bltlcher 
forced  his  way  nearer  to  the  town'  walls.  Napo- 
leon proposed  an  armistice  to  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, but  received  no  answer  from  the  allies, 
who  were  encouraged  hy  Bltlcher's  victory  and 
expected  to  renew  the  contest  on  the  following 
day  with  their  forces  increased  to  about  280,000 
men  by  the  arrival  of  a  Russian  army  of  40,000 
men  under  Bennigsen,  two  Austrian  divisions 
under  CoUoredo,  and  the  Army  of  the  North 
under  Bernadotte.  Though  all  hope  of  victory 
was  gone,  Napoleon,  whose  forces  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Regnier  amounted  to  about  150,000 
troops,  inexplicably  neglected  the  opportunity 
to  enect  his  retreat  by  the  way  of  Lindenau,  and 
contented  himself  with  drawing  his  lines  closer 
to  the  town,  swinging  his  army  slightly  to  the 
north  so  as  to  form  a  curve  facing  almost  due 
east.  To  the  north  on  his  extreme  left  was 
Ney,  between  whom  and  Macdonald  was  the 
corps  of  Regnier  with  the  Saxon  troops;  the 
centre  was  held  by  Victor,  Lauriston,  and  Auge- 
reau, with  the  Old  and  the  Young  Guard  and 
Murat'ft  cavalry;  on  the  right  were  the  Poles 
under  Poniatowski. 

On  the  18th  the  right  and  centre  of  the 
French  held  their  own  against  the  divisions  of 
CoUoredo,  Kleist,  and  Wittgenstein,  the  fight- 
ing being  especially  obstinate  around  the  vil- 
lages of  Probstheida,  where  Napoleon  held  com- 
mand. The  village  of  StStteritz  was  bravely 
defended  Macdonald  against  the  troops  m 
Bennigsen.  Bui  on  the  left  Ney  could  not  hold 
out  against  the  forces  of  Bltlcher,  Bagration, 
and  i&madotte,  and  at  a  critical  moment  the 
Saxons  in  Regnier's  corps  stationed  at  Pauns- 
dorf  went  over  to  the  enemy.  This  was  the 
turning  point  of  the  battle.  Ney  was  forced 
to  fall  back  on  the  town,  in  spite  of  reSnforce- 
ments  dispatched  hy  Napoleon.  The  retreat, 
however,  was  stubborn,  tnongh  in  the  face  of 
a  tremendous  cannon  fire,  the  village  of  SchOn- 
feld  being  taken  and  rctalcen  seven  times.  With 
nightfall  the  French  retreated  into  the  city,  hard 
pressed  by  the  enemy.  There  was  heavy  fight- 
ing in  the  suburbs  and  at  the  gates  far  into  the 
night,  and  the  contest  was  resumed  in  the  early 
morning  of  October  19,  On  the  part  of  the 
French  no  adequate  preparations  had  been  made 
for  effecting  a  safe  retreat,  and  as  division  after 
division  of  the  exhausted  troops  abandoned  the 
defense  of  the  town  to  join  in  the  line  of  march, 
the  streets  of  Leipzig  became  choked  with  fnpi- 
tives,  the  only  menns  of  escape  from  the  town 
being  hy  a  solitary  bridge  across  the  Elster. 
Owing  to  a  misnnderstanding  of  orders,  this 
bridge  was  blown  np  by  a  French  sereeant  before 
the  rear  guard  had  crossed,  and  15.000  men  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Large  numbers 
were  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  the  Bletor, 
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among  these  being  Prince  Poniatowski.  At  noon 
the  allied  monarcns  made  their  entry  into  Leip- 
zig. The  losses  of  the  allies  in  the  battle  are 
estimated  at  about  53,000  in  dead  and  wounded, 
of  which  the  I^-ussians  lost  10,600,  the  Anetrians 
14,600,  and  the  Russians  21.900.  The  French 
lost  1(3,000  in  dead,  15,000  wounded,  25,000  pris- 
oners, and  23,000  men  left  behind  in  the  hos- 
pitala.  The  battle  of  I^eipzig  effectively  shat- 
tered the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  though  his 
genius  never  shone  more  brightly  than  in  his 
masterly  retreat  across  Germany  and  his  defense 
of  the  frontier  of  France,  his  fall  had  been 
rendered  inevitable  by  the  issue  of  this  battle. 
Consult:  Henri  Jomini,  Life  of  Napoleon,  vol.  iv 
(New  York,  1864);  Leopold  Gerlach.  Die 
Sehlacht  bei  Leipzig  <new  ed.,  Leipzig,  1892); 
Priedrich  Richter,  Historiache  Daratellung  der 
Volkemchlacht  bei  Leipzig  ( Hamburg,  1897 )  j 
F.  N.  Maude,  The  Leipzig  Campaign,  J81S  (Lon- 
don, 1008)  ;  Ernst  Barkowsky,  "Die  Leipziger 
Bchlacht  und  die  Leipziger  nach  zeitgenOs- 
sischen  Bericbten,"  in  Albert  Mundt,  Die  Frei- 
heitskriege  in  BUdem  (Munich,  1913). 

LEIPZIO,  CoLLoquT  m.  An  attempt  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  reconollo 
Lutherans  and  Calvtnists.     A  conference  was 

Sroposed  by  the  theologians  of  Hesse  and  Bran- 
enburg  to  those  of  Leipzig.  The  Elector  John 
George  of  Saxony  having  sanctioned  the  plan  of 
a  private  conference,  the  meetings  commenced 
March  3,  1631,  at  the  residence  of  the  upper 
court  preacher  and,  under  his  presid^cy,  were 
held  daily  until  March  23.  The  Confession  of 
Augsburg  (q.v.)  was  adopted  as  s  basiB,  and 
every  article  examined  separately.  They  agreed 
on  articlea  V  to  VII  and  XII  to  XXVni,  but 
differed  as  to  III,  the  Lutherans  maintaining 
that  not  only  the  divine  but  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  possessed  omniscience,  omnipotence, 
etc.,  by  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  His  person,  and  that  the  glory  which  Christ 
received  was  only  by  His  human  nature;  the 
Reformed  theologians,  on  the  contrary,  denied 
that  Christ,  as  man,  was  omniscient  and  omni* 
present.  On  the  tenth  article  tiiey  could  not 
agree,  the  Reformed  denying  the  physical  parti- 
cipation in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  and  asserting  a  spiritual  participa- 
tion by  faith.  On  the  article  concerning  election, 
the  Reformed  based  election  on  the  will  of  God, 
and  reprobation  on  the  unbelief  of  man;  while 
the  Lutherans  regarded  election  as  the  result  of 
God's  prescience  of  the  faith  of  the  elect  The 
colloquy  was  conducted  with  ability  and  mod- 
eration, and  showed  that  there  was  more  unity 
between  the  iwo  bodies  than  had  been  supposed, 
but  no  permanent  political  benefit  resulted. 
Consult  Sehaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  1- 
(New  York,  1881). 

liEXFZIO,  Umvebsitt  of.  After  Berlin  and 
Munich,  the  largest  university  of  Germany,  and 
next  to  Heidelberg  the  oldest  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  German  Empire.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  the  secession  of  the  German  stu- 
dents from  Prague  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
Hussite  agitation  there.  (See  Praoub,  Univrat- 
BTTT  OF. )  The  reorganization  of  that  university 
in  1400  in  favor  of  the  Bohemian  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  German  element  led  to  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Germans,  most  of  whom,  with  40 
teachers,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the 
Quarrelsome  of  Meissen  and  his  brother  William 
and  settled  at  Leipug,  establishing  there  a  uni- 
versity modeled  on  that  of  Prague.  Two  coll^res 


or  houses,  the  ooUegium  majus  and  the  oollegiwn 
minus,  were  provided  by  the  rulers,  and  the 
students  were  divided  into  four  nations — Meis- 
sen, Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Poland.  The  human- 
istic movement  here  was  early  popular,  and  later 
the  Reformation  affected  the  university  greatly, 
as  it  came  under  the  influence  of  Melanchthon 
about  1630.  The  promulgation  of  the  statutes 
of  1559,  which  greatly  lowered  the  standards  of 
the  institution,  closed  the  period  of  prosperity, 
and  the  university  changed  little  from  that  time 
till  1830.  As  a  result,  this  was  a  time  of  almost 
entire  stagnation.  Since  the  thorough  reorgani- 
zation in  the  latter  year,  however,  Leipzig  has 
taken  the  high  rank  it  now  holds  among  the 
German  universities.  In  1909  tiie  university 
celebrated  its  five  hundredth  anniversary.  It 
had,  in  the  summer  semester  of  1913,  5171  stu- 
dents in  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy, 
the  greater  number  being  in  law  and  philosophy. 
Besides'  a  large  number  of  university  institu- 
tions, clinics,  museums,  collections,  laboratories, 
and  the  like,  there  are  a  number  of  private  in- 
stitutes and  clinics  available  for  students.  The 
library  contains  670,000  volumes  and  6000  man- 
uscripts. A  new  governing  bodv  for  the  uni- 
versity, Uie  syndicate,  was  established  in  1893. 
Consult  W.  Bruchmiiller,  Der  leipsiger  Student^ 
H09~mi  (Leipzig,  1909),  and  F.  Eulmberg, 
flntwicklung  der  Universitat  Leipzig  tn  den 
letzten  hutidert  Jahren  (ib.,  1909). 

LEIPZIG  UTTEBIM.   See  Interim. 

LEISBWITZ,  li'ze-vitB,  Johanh  Anion 
<  1752-1806 ) .  A  German  dramatic  poet,  bom  in 
Hanover.  He  went  to  OOttingen  in  1770,  to 
study  law,  and  became  a  member  of  the  circle 
of  poets  called  Der  Hainbund,  which  included 
HBIty,  Stolberg,  and  Vosb,  and  contributed  two 
poems  to  the  Gtittingen  Musenalmanach  for 
1775,  both  essentially  dramatic  and  democratic 
in  tone.  In  1775,  at  Brunswick,  and  later  at 
Berlin  and  Weimar,  he  met  and  soon  counted 
among  his  friends  Bschenburg,  Mendelssohn, 
Leasing,  Nicolai,  Herder,  and  Goethe.  His  single 
complete  play,  Julius  von  Tarent  (1776),  an 
unsaceessful  competitor  for  the  now  celebrated 
Ackermann-SchrBder  prize,  was  written  in  T^ess- 
ing's  style  and  quite  in  accord  with  the  letter's 
dramatic  technique.  The  play  was  a  favorite  of 
Schiller,  and  was  frequently  acted  in  Germany. 
His  complete  works  with  biography  by  Schweiger 
were  published  at  Brunswick  (1838).  Consult: 
Eugene  Sieske,  Die  hamburger  Preiskonkurrene 
von  1715  (Brunswick,  1876);  R.  M.  Werner, 
Julius  von  Tarent  und  die  dramatiachen  Frag- 
mente  von  J.  A.  Leiseicitz  (Heilbronn,  1889); 
G.  Kraft,  J.  A.  Leisetntz  (Altenburg,  1804). 

LEISHMAN,  l^sh'man,  John  6.  A.  (1857- 
1924).  An  American  diplomat  and  iron  manu- 
facturer, bom  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  After  leaving 
a  local  Protestant  orphan  asylum  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Schoenberger  Steel  Company, 
where  he  thorouf^ly  learned  the  details  of  the 
iron  industry.  He  accumulated  a  considerable 
fortune,  was  the  senior  member  of  Leishman  and 
Snyder,  steel  brokers,  from  1881  to  1886.  in  the 
latter  year  was  made  vice  president  of  Carnegie 
Brothers  and  Company,  and  in  1897  was  pro- 
moted to  the  presidency  of  the  reorganized  Car- 
negie Steel  Company.  Tn  the  same  year  he  re- 
tired from  businesa  and  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  Minister  to  Switzerland.  In 
1900  he  was  transferred  to  Turkey.  Possibly 
his  most  interesting  diplomatic  experience  oc- 
curred when  in  1904  he  presented  the  demand 
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of  the  United  States  that  American  citizens  and 
achoolB  Bhould  have  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  Turkish  dominions  as  were  granted  to 
certain  favored  nations,  and  that  the  American 
Minieter  sliould  have  direct  access  to  the  Sultan. 
He  conducted  the  negotiations  with  tact  and  suc- 
cess. In  1908  his  grade  was  raised  to  that  of 
Ambassador.  Leisnman  was  transferred  by 
President  Taft  to  the  inore  important  post  of 
Ambassador  to  Italy  in  1909  and,  in  1911,  to 
that  of  Ambassador  to  Germany.  At  Berlin, 
where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1913, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  social  life  of  the 
capital  and  departed  from  the  custom  of  most 
American  diplomats  by  appearing  at  state  func- 
tions in  elaborate  court  dress.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  the  Duke  of  Croy,  and  the  other 
Count  Louis  de  Gontant-Birtm  and  afterward 
James  Hazen  Hyde  (q.v.). 

LEI8I<BB,  llsncr,  Jacob  (T-1891).  A  char- 
noter  prominent  in  the  history  of  Colonial  New 
York.  He  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  and 
in  1660  came  to  New  Amsterdam  as  a  soldier  in 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company's  service.  T^eis- 
ler's  importance  in  history  is  due  to  the  part  he 
played  in  New  York  affairs  in  the  three  years 
following  the  English  revolution  in  1608.  On 
May  13.  1689,  the  New  York  militia,  following 
the  example  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  im- 
prisoned Andros,  rose  against  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Nicholson,  and  the  three  royal  councilors 
resident  in  New  York  seized  the  government  for 
William  and  Mary  and  chose  a  committee  of 
safety,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Leisler,  who 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  fort.  Zieisler 
at  once  set  vigorously  to  work  putting  the  town 
in  condition  to  resist  an  expected  attack  from 
the  Fronch.  One  of  his  aets  was  to  construct 
a  new  half-moon  battery  on  the  spot  which  has 
since  taken-  the  name  of  the  Battery.  On  De- 
cember 9  a  letter  from  the  new  government  in 
England  addressed  to  Nicholson,  or,  "in  his  ab- 
sence, to  such  as  for  the  time  being  take  care 
for  preserving  the  peace  and  administering  the 
laws  in  the  said  Province  of  New  York,"  was 
delivered  to  Leisler.  Taking  this  letter  as  his 
authority,  Leisler  assum^  the  title  of  Lien- 
tenant  Giovemor,  appointed  a  council,  chose 
Jacob  Milbourne  as  secretary,  and  proceeded  to 
carry  on  the  government  partly  in  accordance 
with  the  old  Dongan  charter.  A  number  of  the 
most  influential  inhabitants,  especially  those 
who  had  held  office  under  the  Andros  regime, 
opposed  Leisler,  and  some  of  them  iled  to  Al- 
bany, which  for  a  time  held  out  against  his 
authority;  but  after  the  destruction  of  Schenec- 
tady (Feb.  19,  1690)  by  the  French  and  Indians, 
submitted  to  him.  Thus  for  a  time  he  was 
supreme  in  the  Colony,  and  some  of  his  most 
violent  enemies  were  imprisoned.  In  May,  1690, 
by  his  invitation,  the  first  intercolonial  congress 
that  had  ever  assembled  met  in  New  York  and 
planned  an  expedition  against  Canada,  which, 
however,  was  unsuccessful.  In  January,  1691, 
Captain  Ingoldsby,  who  sailed  from  England 
with  Sloughter,  the  new  Governor,  but  had 
been  separated  from  him  at  sea,  arrived  in  the 
Colony  and,  althon^  his  commission  did  not 
give  him  authority  to  act  as  Governor,  demanded 
poBsesBion  of  the  fort  and  of  the  government. 
With  this  demand  Leisler  refused  to  comply,  and 
some  hlood  was  shed  before  Sloughter  himself 
arrived  in  March.  As  soon  as  he  was  convinced 
of  the  new  Governor's  authority,  Leisler  aur- 
rendered;  but,  at  the  instigation  of  Leisler's  ene- 


mies, Sloughter  convened  a  special  oommia^n 
of  oybr  and  terminer,  which  condemned  Leisler, 
his  son-in-law  MillKturne,  and  eight  others  to 
death.  The  prisoners  were  reprieved  for  a  time, 
but  at  length  Sloughter  was  prevailed  upon  to 
sign  the  death  warrants  of  Ixsuilcr  and  Mil- 
bourne,  and  on  May  11,  1691,  they  were  hanged. 
Four  years  later,  however,  the  son  of  Leuler 
prosecuted  an  appeal  in  England  and  succeeded 
in  getting  the  confiscated  estates  restored  and 
the  bill  of  attainder  reversed.  But  for  many 
succeeding  years  the  political  life  of  the  Colony 
was  divided  into  the  Leisler  and  the  anti-Leisler 
factions.  Consult:  Hoffman,  The  .Idmtnistra- 
Uon  of  Jacob  Leisler,  in  Jared  Sparks,  "Library 
of  American  Biography,"  vol.  xiii  (Boston, 
1844) ;  vol.  ii  of  the  i)offunientart/  liuttory  of  the 
Btate  of  New  York  (Albany,  1842-51);  J.  R. 
Brodhead,  History  of  the  Btate  of  Tiew  York 

(New  York,  1963-71);  "Documents  relating  to 
the  administration  of  Jacob  Leisler,"  in  Collec- 
tions of  the  'Sew  York  Historical  Society  for  the 

Year  1868  (New  York,  1868);  Mra.  Schuyler 

Van  Rensselaer,  History  of  the  City  of  .Veto 
York  in  the  SetienteaUh  Century,  voL  ii  (ib., 

1009). 

LEEOT,  Hat,  BUBKABO  WlLHUJC  (1819-1906). 
A  German  jurist,  bom  at  Westen,  in  Hanover. 
He  was  educated  at  GSttingen,  Heidelberg,  and 
Berlin;  was  made  professor  of  civil  law  at 
Basel  (1646)  and  later  at  Rostock  (1847), 
whence  he  went  to  the  University  of  Jena  ( 1853 ) , 
A  pupil  of  Savigny,  he  combined  the  historical 
method  with  analysis,  and  after  studies  on  the 
fundamental  material  of  law,  especially  Roman 
law,  made  valuable  reaeardies  in  the  hypothetical 
field  of  Indogermonic  law.  His  more  important 
writings  are:  Die  Bonorum  Poaaeasio,  ihre  ge- 
achiehtliehe  EntuHckelung  und  heutige  Oeltung 
(1844r-48) ;  Civilistiache  Studien  auf  dem  Qebirt 
dogmatischer  Analyse  (1864-77);  MiMcipation 
und  Eigentumstraditum  (1866);  Versuche  einer 
Cesohichte  der  romischen  Rechtasyateme  (1850) ; 
Der  rSmisohe  Erbrechtsbesite  {\87l) ;  Altariaches 
Jus  Oentium  (1880);  Altaritchea  Jus  Civile 
(1892-96). 

LSTFAO,  Ift^tonn',  J.  B.  da  Silta.  See 

ALMEIDA-QAEBBrr,  VlSCOUNT  Or. 

LEn^EB,  ll'tSr,  Joseph  (1868-  ).  An 
American  capitalist,  born  in  Chicago.  He  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  Universil^  in  1891  and  then 
was  an  agent  for  his  father,  Levi  Zeigler  Leiter, 
until  1898.  In  the  autumn  of  1897  he  bought 
an  immense  quantity  of  wheat,  causing  the 
price  of  that  commodity  to  double  and  affecting 
grain  traders  throughout  the  world.  Ultimately, 
unable  to  maintain  his  comer,  he  lost  more  than 
810,000,000.  He  became  president  of  the  Zeigler 
Coal  Company  and  of  the  Chicago,  Zeigler,  and 
Gulf  Railway  Company  and  director  of  other 
corporations. 

LEITEB,  Levi  Zbiglbb  (1834-1904).  An 
American  capiteliat,  father  of  Joseph  Leiter. 
Bom  at  Leitersburg,  Washington  Co.,  Md.,  he 
became  a  clerk  in  a  country  store;  was  employed 
in  a  store  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1864-S5:  and 
tiien  became  an  employee  and  later  partner  in 
the  dry-goods  firm  of  Cool^,  Wadsworth  ft  Co. 
at  Chicago.  In  1865  he  and  Marshall  Field  sold 
their  intereste  in  that  firm  and  bought  a  con- 
trolling share  of  the  dry-goods  business  of 
Potter  Palmer,  which  became  the  firm  of  Field, 
Palmer  and  Leiter,  and  later  Field,  Leiter  A  Co. 
In  1881  Leiter  Bold  his  interest  and  retired 
from  mercantile  business  to  devotej^imself  there- 
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after  to  Urge  reai-eatate  improremait  sehemeB 
and  to  various  corporate  intereeta. 

LEITH,  l«th.  An  important  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, in  Edinburghshire,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
2  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  continuous  line  of 
houses,  and  of  which  it  is  the  seaport  (Map: 
Scotland,  E  4).  It  is  divided  by  the  Water  of 
Leith  into  two  parts,  North  Leith  and  Sontli 
Leith,  and  extends  along  the  firth  for  more  than 
8  miles.  Leith  is  irregiuarly  built  and  dingy,  es- 
pecially in  the  older  and  central  parts;  but  the 
Trinity  House,  customhouse,  town  hall,  royal 
exchange,  corn  exchange,  and  banks  are  hand- 
some buildings.  The  city  has  a  government  nav- 
igation school.  West  of  the  city  is  Leith  Fort 
(1779),  an  important  artillery  station,  and  the 
fishing  village  of  Newhaven  is  situated  within 
the  port  boundaries.  Leith  combines  with  Edin- 
burgh in  the  provision  of  water  and  gas;  it 
maintains  electric  lighting,  baths,  a  municipal 
lodging  house,  a  fire  brigade,  slaughterhouses, 
and  public  parks.  Leith  is  the  chief  seaport  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  The  harbor  extends 
by  means  of  two  piers  upward  of  a  mile  into  the 
firth  and  bas  a  depth  of  about  26  feet  at  high 
water.  There  are  six  dry  docks  and  an  equal 
number  of  wet  docks.  The  total  water  area  of 
the  docks  and  harbor  is  80  acres.  Railway 
communication  is  continued  from  the  various 
Tjeith  stations  to  the  quays  and  even  to  the  ex- 
treniity  of  the  western  pier,  and  across  the  har- 
bor by  an  iron  swing  bridge.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  ships,  machinery,  sailcloth,  ropes, 
ale,  rectified  spirits,  soap,  bottles,  and  flour. 
The  trade  of  the  port  is  chiefly  in  colonial  and 
foreign  produce,  but  is  also  extensive  in  coal  and 
iron  exports.  The  city  is  especially  important 
for  its  trade  in  whisky  and  its  fishery  interests. 
Grain,  timber,  and  wine  are  among  the  leading 
imports.  A  large  part  of  the  Continental  trade 
is  with  Hamburg  and  Danish,  Dutch,  and  Bel- 
gian ports.  In  1900  imports  and  exports  were 
valued  at  £12,931,781  and  £6,297,091  respec- 
tively; in  1910,  £13,559,655  and  £6,970,509;  in 
1912,  £16,531,420  and  £8,106.811  (of  which  £7,- 
929,078  domestic  and  £177,733  foreign  and  co- 
lonial). In  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  the 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1900  was  2,037,' 
700;  in  1010,3,220,683;  in  1912,  3,406,614.  Leith 
is  an  ancient  town,  and  its  history  is  largely 
connected  with  that  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  first 
mentioned,  in  the  charter  of  Holyrood  Abbey 
( 1 128 ) ,  as  Inverleith.  It  early  rose  to  com- 
mercial importance,  the  shipbuilding  industry 
dating  from  1313.  In  1611  it  "buildit  ane  verry 
monstruous  Great  ship,  ye  Michael,"  for  James 
IV.  It  was  walled  and  fortified  in  1640.  Soipo 
of  the  walls  and  a  Saxon  archway  remain  of  the 
citadel  built  in  1650  by  Oliver  Cromwell's  forces 
and  destroyed  after  the  Restoration.  Pop.,  1901, 
77,439;  1911,  80,488.  In  population  it  is  the 
seventh  city  in  Scotland.  Area,  1517  acres. 
Leith,  with  Musselburgh  (pop.,  1911, 15,486)  and 
Portobello  (11,037),  is  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment by  one  member.  Consult:  R.  H.  Stevenson, 
Annals  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  (Edinbur^,. 
1839) ;  J.  C.  Irons,  Leith  and  itt  Antiquitiet 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Cttm  of  the  19th 
Century  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1898). 

LSITH,  Chablbs  Kenneth  ( 1875-  ) . 
An  American  geologist.  He  was  born  at  Trem- 
pealeau, Wis.,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  (B.S.,  1897;  Ph.D.,  1901), 
where  he  was  assistant  professor  of  geology 


(1902-03)  and  thereafter  professor.  He  aerrod 
as  an  assistant  geologist  on  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  1900-05  and  lectured  at  the 
University  of  Cnicago  after  1906  on  pre-Cam- 
brian  geology.  He  is  author  of  A  Summer  and 
Winter  on  Hudson  Bay  (1912)  and  Structural 
Geology  (1913). 

LEITHA,  ll'ti.  A  river  of  Austria-Hungary, 
an  affluent  of  the  Danube.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junctifm  of  two  little  streams,  the  Schwarza  and 
Pitten,  near  Neustadt,  in  Lower  Austria,  and 
flows  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  separating 
(for  a  short  distance)  Austria  from  Hungary 
(whence  their  respective  names  Cisleithania  and 
Transleithania ) .  Passing  into  Hungary,  the 
Leitha  turns  southeast  and  joins  the  Hnsb, '  a 
right-bank  tributary  of  the  Danube,  at  Alten- 
burg.  The  total  length  of  the  river,  from  the 
source^  the  Schwarza,  iA  over  110  miles. 

LEITHEIUTZ,  UfmSrlts.  An  old  town  of 
Bohemia,  Austria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe 
(which  here  becomes  navigable),  45  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Prague  (\mp:  Austria-Hungary, 
D  1).  It  has  a  seventeenth-century  cathedral, 
an  episcopal  palace  with  library,  an  old  Rat- 
haus  (now  used  as  a  courthouse),  an  industrial 
museum,  and  a  new  Rathaus.  The  educational 
institutions  Include  a  higher  Gymnasium,  a  train- 
ing school  for  teachers,  a  school  of  theolt^y,  and 
a  school  for  instruction  in  cultivation  oi  grain 
and  fruit.  Leitmeritz  has  manufactures  of 
glass,  leather,  chalk,  bricks,  cement,  beer,  and 
malt.  There  is  a  flourishing  trade  in  wine,  fruit, 
and  hops.   Pop.,  1900,  13,075;  1910,  15,421. 

LEITMOTIV,  llt'mfi  Wf  (Ger.,  leading  mo- 
tive). A  term  originated  by  Hans  von  Wolzogen 
and  applied  to  the  musical  phrases  which  c<m- 
stitnte  the  basie  material  out  of  which  Wagner 
constructed  his  musical  dramas.  (See  Musical 
Dbama.)  Weber  had  used  so-called  ti/pical 
phrases  (q.v.),  the  object  of  which  was  to  recall 
a  similar  situation.  In  the  works  of  his  second 
period  (Dutchman,  Tamthavser,  Lohengrin) 
Wagner  makes  extensive  use  of  the  typical  phrase. 
The  phrases  characterizing  the  Dutohman,  or 
Lohengrin's  warning  phrases,  arc  heard  re- 
peatecUy,  but  they  undergo  no  organic  changes, 
I.e.,  they  are  always  literal  repetitions,  even  if 
the  instrumentation  is  varied.  It  was  in  Flor- 
ence that  Wagner  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
expressing  the  chief  personages  and  situations 
of  his  dramas  by  means  of  typical  phrases.  Any 
changes  of  states  of  the  persons  were  to  be  repre- 
sented by  corresponding  changes  of  tlie  funda- 
mental typical  phrase.  The  whole  music  was  to 
be  thematically  developed  from  these  simple 
motives,  which  he  thus  very  happily  characterized 
as  leading  moHvee.  Whereas  the  typical  phrase 
recalled  only  similar  situations,  the  leitmotiv 
characterizes,  i.e.,  represents,  essential  qualities 
of  persons,  tilings,  and  even  abstract  thoughts. 
Wagner's  genius  for  musical  characterization  en- 
able him  to  invent  pregnant  motives.  Thus,  he 
is  enabled  to  give  typical  musical  representations 
of  individual  persons  (Siegfried,  Hunding,  Kun- 
dry),  whole  classes  of  persons  (Mastersingers, 
giants,  Nibdungs),  forces  of  nature  (storm,  fire, 
forest  sounds),  mental  states  (BrOnnhilde's  ec- 
stasy, pleading,  Mime's  plotting.  Kundry's  long- 
<iV)>  general  emotions  (love,  sympathy,  compas- 
sion ) .  From  these  latter  it  is  but  a  step  to  the 
representation  of  symbolism  (love  potion.  Tarn- 
helmet,  Ring)  and  general  abstractions  (Wal- 
hall,  fate,  curse,  grail).  The  leading  motives  do 
not  occur  as  mere  literal  quotatioi»;^  they  un-. 
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dergo  vital  changes,  so  as  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  most  exacting  demands  of  the  dramatic 
situation.  To  produce  these  changes  Wagner  has 
recourse  to  all  the  technical  devices  known  to 
musical  art:  change  of  harmony,  rhythm,  melo- 
dic intervals,  diminution,  extension,  inversion, 
contrapunta]  combination  of  two  or  more  themes. 
Another  important  means-  to  vary  the  expression 
or  emotional  character  of  the  leitmotiv  is  the 
master's  marvelooa  and  unerring  inatlnct  for 
instrumental  color.  As  an  example,  the  follow- 
ing motive  of  the  young  Siegfried  may  be  taken 
{Ex.  1).   In  OStterd&mmenmg,  when  Siegfried 


has  become  a  mature  man,  his  motive  is  as  fol- 
lows— a  form  clearty  evolved  from  the  motive  tn 
Siegfried  (Ex.  2).   Compare  also  the  following 


oos  motives  from  the  banning  of  Bheingotd. 
Thus  it  is  seen  how  the  principle  of  the  leitmotiv 
gives  organic  unity  not  only  to  a  single  drama 
but  even  to  a  whole  cycle  of  dramas.  For  a  full 
exposition  of  this  subject,  consult  Richard  Wag- 
ner, "Ueber  die  Anwendung  der  Musik  aiif  das 
Drama,"  in  Oeaammelte  Schriften  und  Dich- 
tungen  ( 10  vols.,  Leipzig,  1897 ) ,  and  H.  T.  Finck, 
Wagner  and  his  Worka  (New  York.  1898). 

LEITHEB,  UfnSr,  Gottlieb  Wilhelh  ( 1840- 
99).  A  German  Orientalist,  born  at  Pest,  Hun- 
gary. His  father,  a  German  physician,  becoming 
involved  in  the  revolution  of  1849,  went  to 
Turkey,  where  Gottlieb,  who  had  been  well  in- 
structed in  the  classics,  learned  Turkish,  Ar- 
abic, and  modem  Greek.  He  also  acquired  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Italian  at  the  British  Col- 
Icige  in  Malta  and  was  intopreter  to  the  Engliah 
commisaariat  during  tiie  Crimean  War.  After 
the  war  he  went  to  London,  wu  naturalized 
as  a  British  aubject,  and  accepted  an  appoint- 


variations  of  the  sword  motive  (Ex.  3).  The 
reader  is  also  referred  to  the  Walhaila-motiv 
as  it  first  occurs  at  the  opening  of  scene  two  in 
Rhein^ld  and  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in 
the  closing  bars  of  QStterd&mmemng.  Thron^^ 
this  employment  of  the  leitmotiv  Wagner  is  en- 
abled to  attain  perfect  dramatic  unity.  Hence 


ment  as  professor  of  Arabic  and  Mohammedan 
law  in  King's  College  (1861).  In  1864  he  was 
appointed  director  of  a  college  at  Lahore  in  the 
Punjab.  He  formed  many  societies,  schools,  piU^ 
lie  libraries,  and  colleges  in  India,  and  organized 
the  Punjab  University  upon  a  solid  basis.  He 
also  found  time  to  engage  in  the  exploration  of 


^8) 


tiiiTe  are  no  closes  or  cadences  within  an  act. 
'i  he  leitmotivs  make  tlicir  appearance  one  after 
another,  are  logically  developed,  run  through 
every  act  until  the  climax  is  reac^ied  at  the  end 
of  the  drama.  The  final  scene  of  G^tterddmme- 
rung,  e.g.,  is  absolutely  tmintelligible,  unless  the 
hearer  ba.a  followed  the  development  of  the  vari- 


Tibet  and  the  other  countries  to  the  north  of 
the  Himalayas  and  aroused  interest  in  Dardis- 
tan  and  its  languages.  He  extended  his  re- 
searches to  the  dialects  of  Kabul,  Kashmir,  and 
Badakhshan,  and  sent  to  the  Vienna  Expoeitios 
an  extensive  coDection  of  Central  Asiatic  an- 
tiquitiea.  He  is  said  to  have  been  aitU  to  speak. 
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read,  and  write  2S  languages.    His  principal  LB  JBUNB,  Paui:.  (1502-1664).    A  French 

work,  beaidee  numerous  contributions  to  the  Jesuit  miesionary,  who  in  1632  was  sent  to  Cmi- 

proceedings  of  learned  societies  in  Engluid  and  ada  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.    In  the  same  year 

upon  the  Continent,  was  The  Languages  and  he  wrote  a  Bri^e  relation  du  voyage  de  la  jVow- 

Races  of  Dardistan  (2  vols.,  1867-71,  2d  ed.,  velle  France  (1632),  the  first  of  the  collection 

1877).    Among  other  contj-ibutione  made  by  known  as  the  Relationa  des  J4suitee  e»  la  Kou- 

him,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  History  of  velle  France.    He  became  superior  of  the  Jesuit 

Dardistan,  Songs,  Legends,  etc.  (1881)  and  tiie  house  in  Quebec,  and  edited  every  year  from 

History  of  Indigenous  E^tcation  in  the  Punjab  1633  till  1680  a  Relation  de  ce  qui  a'est  paesi 

since  Annewation  (1883).    Consult  J.  H.  Stoe-  en  to  Vowoaie  France  (Paris,  1634-40).   On  his 

queler.  Life  and  Labors  of  Dr.  Leitner  (London,  return  to  France  In  1640  he  was  made  procura- 

^^75).  teur  of  foreign  misaitmB.    His  narrative  is  in- 

LEXTBUE,  le'trlm.  A  county  in  the  Province  eluded  in  R.  G.  Thwaites,  The  Jesuit  Relations 

of  Connaught,  Ireland,  which  to  the  north  has  (Cleveland,  1898-1901). 

a  short  coast  line  of  3  miles,  on  the  Bay  of  LEKAIN,  le-kftr?',  Henbi  Louis  (1728-78). 

Donegal  (Map:  Ireland,  C  3).   Area,  819  square  The  stage  name  of  Henri  Louis  Cain,  a  French 

miles,  half  of  which  is  pasture  land.    The  soil  tragedian.    He  was  bom  in  Paris,  established  a 

is  poor  though  crops  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay  private  theatre,  and  with  Voltaire's  help  became 

are  raised,  and  some  coal  is  mined.    Capital,  popular,  and  finally  appeared  at  the  Thaitre 

Carrick  on  Shannon.    The  population,  owing  to  Frangais  throiuh  the  in&rcesrion  of  Louis  XV. 

a  steady  emigration,  is  constantly  decreasing:  His  voice  and  &ur«  were  bad,  but  study  greatly 

1841,  155,300;   1901,  69,200;   1811,  63,557,  of  improved  the  former,  and  his  sympathetic  power 

whom  _  more  than  flO  per  cent  are  Roman  soon  won  him  great  success  and  a  place  among 

Catholics.  the  moat  famous  French  tragic  actors.   His  ni- 

LEIXlTEB-OBltlfBEBO,  llks'ngr-grijn'birK,  moires  were  reprinted  in  Paris,  under  the  direc- 

Opto  von  (1847-1907).   A  German  author.   He  tion  of  Talma,  in  1825. 

was  bom  at  Saar,  Moravia;  studied  at  Graz  and  LEKEIT,  le-kS^,  Gdillaume  (1870-1894).  A 

Munich;  and  in  1874-76  was  on  the  editorial  Belgian  composer,  born  at  Heusy,  near  Verviers. 

staff  of  the  Oegenwart,  at  Berlin,  and  became  After  graduation  from  the  conservatory  at  Ver- 

well  known  as  a  critic  of  literature  and  art.  viers  he  went  for  further  study  to  C^sar  Franck 

He  wrote:  Illustriarte  Litteraturgeschichte  (4  and  Vincent  d'Indy  and  won  the  second  Prix 

vols.,  1879-82) ;  Oedichte  (1877) ;  DSmmerungen  de  Rome  with  his  lyric  scene  AndromMe.  His 

(1886);    Sosiale   Briefe   aus   Berlin    (1891);  early  works  exhibit  talent  of  a  very  unusual 

Bpriiche  aus  dem  Leben  fUr  das  Leben  (1895);  order,  and  through  his  untimely  death  Belgium 

Die   Ehereifen    (1001);    Zum   Kampfe   gegen  was  deprived  of  one  who  unquestionably  would 

Bchmutz  in  Wort  und  Bild  (1904);  Oeachickte  have  risen  to  a  place  among  her  most  dietin- 

der  deutachen  Litteratur  (7th  ed.,  1006).    He  gnished  composers.    His  works  consist  of  two 

also  wrote  several  tales  and  the  novel  Also  symphonic  studies  for  orchestra;  an  orchestral 


UEJEAN,  le-zh&N',  GunxAUMB  (1828-71).  A  tor  cello  and  orchestra;  a  piano  trio;  a  sonata 

French  explorer  and  geographer,  bom  at  PIou£-  for  violin  and  piano;  and  a  number  of  unfinished 

gat  Gudrand,  Finist&re.    He  devoted  himself  to  works  in  the  larger  forms.    A  string  quartet 

the  study  of  Breton  history,  and  in  1860  pub-  was  completed  by  D'Indy. 

lished  La  Bretagne,  son  hiatoire  et  ses  histortena.       L.  E.  Ii.    The  initials  and  nom  de  plume  of 

He  then  took  up  the  study  of  ge<^aphy;  trav-  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon,  later  Mrs.  Maclean, 
eled  extensively  in  the  Balkans  (1857-58,1867-       LEIiAND,  Chables  Godfbbt  (1824-1903). 

70)  and  in  Egypt  and  northern  Africa  (1860-  An  American  poet,  journalist,  humorist,  and 

61) ;  was  Consul  in  Abyssinia  (1862-63)  until .  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Aug. 

driven  out  b^  King  Theodore,  with  whom  he  had  16,  1824.   Some  years  before  his  graduation  at 

fallen  into  disfavor.   He  then  traveled  in  west-  Princeton,  in  1845,  his  precocious  talent  had 

em  Asia  (1865).    He  wrote:  Ethnographic  der  found  voice  in  short  poems  contributed  to  the 

europiiachen  TUrkei    (in   Petermann's  Mittei-  newspapers.     After  graduation  he  studied  at 

/unjren,  1861) ;  Voyage  awe  deuce  Nils  (1865-68);  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Paris,  and  waf  one  of 

Theodore  II,  le  nouvel  empire  d'Abyssinie  et  les  the  American  deputation  to  congratulate  the 

int^^ta  frangais  (1865);  Voyage  en  Abyasinie  French  Provisional  Govemment  on  the  revolu- 

(1873).    He  published  valuable  maps  of  Euro-  tion  of  1848,  in  the  course  of  which  he  joined 

pean  Turkey  and  of  the  Nile.    Consult  CTortam-  the  students  of  the  Latin  Quarter  behind  the 

bert,  Lejeanet  ses  voyages  (Paris,  1872).  Paris  barricades.    In  that  year  he  returned  to 

XEJEUNE,  l«-zhen',  Louis  Fban^ois,  Babon  Philadelphia,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 

(1775-1848).  A  French  soldier  and  painter.  He  the  hi^  in  1851,  continued  to  write  for  periodi- 

was  born  at  Straseburg  and  served  as  a  volunteer  oals,  and  soon  devoted  himscdf  entirely  to  liter- 

in  the  army  of  the  Republic  and  as  aid-de-camp  ary  and  journalistic  work.    He  made  a  special 

of  General  Berthier  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  study  of  the  Gypsy  language  and  history  and 

Most  of  his  paintings  were  done  from  sketches  attained  much  reputation  both  as  a  (jerman 

made  on  the  battlefield.    These  include:  "Ma-  scholar  and  as  a  portrayer  of  German  and  Ger- 

rengo"    (1801),   "Thabor"    (1802),   "Aboukir"  man-American  life.    Leland's  widely  read  Hana 

(1804),  "Lodi"  (1804),  "The  Pyramids"  (1806),  Breitmann'a  Ballads   (1871:  many  later  eds.) 

"Somo-Sierra"  (1810),  "Moskova"  (1812),  and  tells,  in  the  patois  called  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 

"Chiclana"   (1824).    Lejeune  first  introduced  many  h amorous  conceits  and  droll  adventures 

lithography  into  France,  in  1806.    After  the  of  their  clownish  hero.    Leland  himself  was 

July  revolution  in  1830.  he  became  director  of  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Hans  Breitmann.  He 

the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  the  Ecole  Indus-  wrote,  however,  under  his  own  name.  Leland's 

trielle  of  Toulouse.    Consult  the  Memoirs  of  editorial  work  took  him  for  a  time  to  New  York, 

Baron  Lejeune,  translated  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  but  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1855,  and 


spraoh  Zarathustras  Bohn  (1897). 


(2  vols.,  New  York,  1897). 
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Magazine,  in  which  he  pleaded  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaTes.  He  soon  returned  uff^  to 
Philadelphia,  however;  traveled  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  waa  from  1869  to  1880  resident  chiefly 
in  London,  pursuing  Gypey  atudies.  Returning 
to  Philadelphia,  he  was  active  in  furthering  in- 
dustrial-art education  in  the  public  schools,  and 
wrote  for  this  purpose  several  manuals,  after 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1880;  but  thence- 
forward he  lived  in  Europe  and  he  died  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  March  20,  1003.  His  published  vol- 
umes comprise,  among  others:  The  Poetry  and 
Afytterjf  of  Dreams  (1855);  Meieter  Karl's 
Sketch  Book  (1855),  sketches  of  foreign. travel; 
Pictures  of  Travel  (1856),  the  first  of  hia  trans- 
lations of  Heine;  8unshine  in  Thought  (1802) ; 
Heine's  Book  of  Bongs  (1862) ;  Legends  of  Birds 
( 1864 )  ;  Bans  Breitmann'a  Ballads;  Hans 
Breitmann  ^bout  Toicn  and  Other  Jieto  Ballads; 
Hans  Breitmann  in  Politics;  Hans  Breitmann 
and  His  PhUosopede;  Hans  Breitmann's  Party^ 
with  Other  Jfew  BiUlada;  Hans  Breitmann  as  an 
Uhlan  (1867-70).  A  complete  edition  of  all 
the  Ballads  was  issued  in  1871,  and  many  later 
editions  have  appeared.  Other  of  LeUnd'a  writ- 
ings include;  The  Music  Lesson  of  Confucius 
(1870),  philosophic  verses;  Oaudeamus  (1871), 
humorous  songs  translated  from  the  German; 
Egyptian  Sketch  Book  (1873) ;  English  Oypsies 
and  their  Language  (1873);  English  Oypsy 
Songs  (1875,  in  collaboration) ;  Fv^ang,  or  tft« 
Discovery  of  America  hy  Chinese  Buddhist 
Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century  (1875);  Abraham 
Lincoln  (1879);  The  Minor  Arts  (1880);  The 
Qypitiea  (1882);  Algonquin  Legends  of  New 
England  (1884)  ;  Autobiographical  Memoirs 
( 18fl3) ;  Songs  of  the  Sea  and  Lays  of  the  Land 
(1895)  ;  Fans  Breitmann  in  Tyrol  (1896)  ;  One 
Hundred  Profitable  Acts  { 1897 ) ;  The  Unpub- 
lished Legends  of  Vergil  (1800).  His  last  work 
was  a  volume  of  Indian  folklore  verses  ( 1903 ) , 
called  Kuloakap  the  Matter,  and  Other  Algonkin 
Poems.  This  was  done  in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  John  Dyneley  Prince.  Consult  E.  R.  PoinelU 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland:  A  Biogr^h^  (2  vols., 
New  York,  1906). 

LELAKD,  John  (1691-1766).  An  English 
divine  and  Christian  apologist.  He  was  bom  at  , 
Wigan  in  Ijancashire.  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Dublin  in  1716,  and  lirst  anwared  as 
an  author  in  1733  by  publishing  A  Defence  of 
Christianity  in  reply  to  Tindal's  deistical  work, 
Christiamty  as  Old  as  the  Creation.  In  1739 
appeared  another  apology,  The  Divine  Authority 
of  the  Old  and  yew  Testament  Asserted  against 
the  Unjust  Aspersions  and  False  Reaaonmgs  of 
a  Book  Entitled  "The  Moral  Philosopher"  {by 
Henry  Morgan ) .  He  also  attacked  Henry  Dod-  ' 
well  and  Bolingbroke.  His  best  work  is  A  View 
of  the  Principal  Deistical  Writers  that  have  Ap- 
peared in  England  (1754-56),  which  once  held 
a  high  position  in  Christian  apologetic  Ut4Ts- 
ture.  Consult  Weld's  memoir  in  Leiand's  Dia- 
courses  on  Various  Subjects _(4  vols.,  1768-89). 

L£LAin>,  or  LETLAKS,  John  (e.l506- 
52).  An  English  antiquary.  After  a  thorough 
study  of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  and  at  Paris,  he  took  holy  orders,  and 
in  1533  rpceived  from  Henry  VIII  the  unique 
office  of  King's  antiquary.  In  this  position  he 
explored  the  antiquities  of  the  varions  relif^oos 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  visit«d  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  topogra[^y  as 


well  as  the  archseological  relics.  Though  a  la- 
boriouB  historian,  he  was  eredulons  and  unsys- 
tematic His  principal  works  were:  A  h'eu) 
Teare's  Gift  to  King  Henry  VIII  in  the  S7ttt 
Yeare  of  His  Raygne  (1546);  Commentarii  de 
Scriptoribus  Britanniois  (2  vols.,  1700)  ;  Itin- 
erary of  England  (1710-12)  ;  De  Rebus  Britan- 
nicia  Collectanea  (1715).  Some  of  his  auto- 
graphic manuscripts  finally  made  their  way  into 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  others  into  the 
British  Museum.  HU  labors  so  overtaxed  his 
mind  that  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
he  was  insane.  Consult  W.  Huddesford,  The 
Lives  of  those  Eminent  Antiquaries:  John  Le- 
land,  Thomas  Heame,  and  .^nth^y  A  Wood 
(Oxford,  1772),  and  Burton,  Life  of  John  Le- 
land (the  First  English  Antiquary),  with  Kotes 
and  a  Bibliography  of  his  Works,  including  those 
in  M8.,  printed  from  a  hitherto  Unpublished 
Work  (London,  1896).  His  Itinerary  in  WaUa, 
1636-39,  was  published  in  1906. 

LELAKD  STANFORD  JUNIOB  XJHI- 
VEBSITT.  A  coeduoitional  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  founded  by 
Leland  Stanford  (q.v.)  and  his  wife,  Jane  La- 
throp  Stanford,  in  memory  of  their  only  child, 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  who  died  in  1884.  The 
grant  of  endowment  was  made  in  1885,  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  first  building  was  laid  in  1887, 
and  the  university  was  opened  to  students  in 
1891.  The  original  endowment  consisted  of  about 
90,000  acres  of  land  in  various  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, including  the  Palo  Alto  estate  of  some 
9000  acres,  crastituting  the  site  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  the  Vina  estate  of  69,000  acres  in  Tehama 
County;  and  the  Gridley  estate  of  22,000  acres 
in  Butte  County.  By  the  will  of  Mr.  Stanford 
the  university  received  $2,600,000,  and  after  his 
death  Mrs.  Stanford  deeded  to  it  almost  the 
whole  of  the  residue  of  the  estate,  including  the 
Stanford  residence  in  San  Francisco,  making  the 
total  endowment  more  than  426,000,000.  The 
main  part  of  the  endowment  included  in  the  gifts 
of  Mrs.  Stanford  consists  of  interest-bearing  se- 
curities amounting  to  about  $17,000,000.  The 
university  was  in  part  relieved  from  the  taxa- 
tion of  its  property  through  an  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  ratified  in  1900.  The 
university  lies  33  miles  southeast  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  Uie  Santa  Clara  valley,  ita  site  covering 
about  9000  acres,  affording  views  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  Monte  Diablo  and  Santa 
Cruz  ranges.  The  architecture  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  old  Spanish  missions. 
The  central  buildings,  of  buff  sandstone,  with 
roofs  of  red  tile,  constitute  two  quadrangles, 
one  surrounding  the  other,  of  which  the  inner, 
with  the  exception  of  the  church,  was  oompleted 
in  1891.  Its  12  one-story  buildings  inclose  a 
court  586  feet  long  by  246  feet  wide.  The  outer 
quadrangle,  consisting  in  the  main  of  two- 
story  buildings,  connected  by  an  ueade,  was 
begun  in  1698.  Among  the  14  buildings  of 
this  quadrangle  are  the  Assembly  HaU,  the 
temporary  library,  and  buildings  of  the  de- 
partments of  science,  engineering,  economics, 
history,  and  English.  The  museum,  chemistry 
building,  dormitories,  gymnasium,  and  univer- 
sity inn,  a  university  commons  leased  and  man- 
aged by  students,  occupy  detached  structures. 
The  grounds  about  the  university  an>  reserved 
for  experimental  and  ornamental  purposes  and 
for  residences  of  the  farulty.  Conaidprablp  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  university  buildings  by  the 
earthquake  of  April,  1906  (see  San  ^^LUK;i|ao 
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EABixtquAKX),  but  none  of  the  bnlMlngB  of  the 
inner  qusdimngle  were  injured.  The  four  two- 
etoiy  corner  buildings,  the  one-Btory  physics 
building  of  the  outer  quadrangle,  and  the  cihem- 
iatry  building  have  been  largely  rebuilt  llie 
new  unfinished  library  and  gynmasium  were 
wrecked,  and  are  to  be  rebuilt  in  new  locations. 
There  was  no  injury  to  books,  and  very  little 
to  apparatus  or  collections,  the  architectural 
features  suffering  most.  The  Memorial  Church, 
a  structure  of  Moorish  Romanesque  architecture, 
and  the  Memorial  Arch,  decorated  with  a  frieze 
designed  by  Saint-Gaudens,  were  completely 
wrecked,  bat  the  restoration  of  the  Memorial 
Church  was  completed  in  1014.  In  1908  tiie 
properties  and  equipment  of  Cooper  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  San  Francisco,  were  transferred  to  the 
university,  and  with  additions  and  a  largely  in- 
creased teaching  force  became  the  Medical  School 
of  the  university. 

The  university  maintains  departments  of 
Greek,  Latin,  Germanic  languages,  Romanic  lan- 
guages, English,  philosophy,  psychology,  edu- 
cation, hisU}ry,  economics,  law,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  anatomy, 
bacteriology,  medicine,  wBlogy,  geolo^,  and 
mining,  and  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  en- 
gineering. The  Marine  Laboratory  at  Pacific 
Grove,  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  is  a  branch  of 
the  biological  department  of  the  university.  The 
degrees  conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Engineer,  Juris  Doe- 
tor,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. No  honorary  degrees  are  given.  The  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  requires  the  traditional 
four  years,  but  the  terms  "freshman,"  "sopho- 
more," "junior,"  and  "senior"  are  not  oflScially 
recc^ized,  and  the  d^;ree  is  conferred  without 
regard  to  the  time  spent,  whenever  the  require- 
ments are  met.  Each  student  selects  as  his 
major  subject  the  work  of  some  one  department, 
to  which,  together  with  the  necessary  minor  sub- 
jects, he  is  required  to  devote  about  a  third  of 
his  undergraduate  course.  All  the  rest  of  the 
nndergnuluate  work  is  elective,  but  the  profes- 
sor in  charge  of  the  major  subject  acts  as  the 
student's  educational  adviser,  and  his  approval 
is  necessary  for  every  subject  registered.  In  the 
matter  of  entrance  requirements  the  attempt 
has  been  made  from  the  outset  to  insist  upon 
an  adequate  preparatory  irainins  without  pre- 
scribing pariicular  subjects,  and  to  recognize 
every  subject  that  has  an  established  place  in 
the  secondary  school  curriculum.  The  Law 
School  offers  a  combined  six  years'  course  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  J.D.,  the  first  year 
of  the  professional  law  course  counting  as  the 
fourth  year  for  the  A.B.  degree.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  (without  the  A.B.  degre^  is 
granted  on  the  completion  of  the  proiessional 
three  years*  law  course  preceded  by  two  years 
of  general  college  studies.  The  degree  of  M.D. 
represents  a  combined  eight  years'  course,  the 
flrat  year  in  medicine  counting  as  the  fburth 
year  for  the  A.B.  degree.  He  fifth  medical  year 
is  to  be  spent  in  interne  work  in  an  approved 
hospital.  The  only  prescribed  requirement  for 
admission  is  English,  counting  two  units  of  the 
15  necessary  for  full  standing.  For  the  remain- 
ing 13  units  the  student  may  offer  the  requisite 
number  selected  from  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
to  which  unit  valtfes  are  assigned.  The  attend- 
ance in  1914-16  was  1879.  There  were,  in  1914, 
264  graduate  students,  and  the  faculty,  inclnd- 
ii^  teaching  assistants,  numbered  229.   The  li- 


brary in  1914  numbered  230,000  volumes,  in- 
chidfng  the  medical  library,  Hopkins  railway 
library,  a  valuable  Austnuiisian  library,  and 
the  Hildebrand  collection  of  works  on  Germanic 

Shilolo^  and  literature.  The  Leland  Stanford 
unior  Museum  Is  the  outgrowth  of  collections 
begun  by  the  son  of  the  founders.  The  control 
of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  15 
trustees  appointed  for  10  years.  The  president 
in  1914  was  John  Casper  Branner,  LL.D.  Con- 
sult E.  E.  Stosson,  Qrvat  AmerioM  Unweraitiea 
(New  York,  1910). 

LSI/EOE8  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AAryn).  In  the 
iliad,  a  tribe  in  souUiweatem  Troas,  allies  of  the 
Trojans.  In  historic  times  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  a  tribe  allied  to  the  Cari- 
ans. Herodotus  does  not  distinguish  between 
the  Leleges  and  the  Carians;  others  declared 
that  they  inhabited  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
north  of  EphesuB,  while  the  Carians  dwelt  to 
the  south.  Philip  of  Ttieangela  in  Caria  (fourth 
century  b.c.)  declared  that  the  Leleges  were 
slaves  of  the  Carians.  Owing  probably  to  simi- 
larity in  names,  or  possibly  to  dim  reminiscences 
of  historic  events,  a  common  Greek  tradition  iden- 
tified the  Leleges  {and  Carians)  with  the  prc- 
Greck  population  of  the  islands  and  even  the 
mainland.  Some  modern  scholars  use  this  name, 
like  that  of  the  Pelasgians,  to  denote  the  inhab- 
jtants  of  Greece  and  the  islands  in  the  Stone  age 
and  in  pre-Mycenvan  times.  Consult:  K.  M. 
Deimling,  Die  Leleger  (Leipzig  1862);  Wolf 
Aly,  "Karer  nnd  Leleger,"  in  Philologut  {ih^ 
1908) ;  K.  J.  Beloch,  Oriechisohe  (TevehioMe, 
vol.  i  (2d  ed.,  Strassbniv,  1912-1913). 

LELETTX,  le-W,  AdolPhb  (1812-91).  A 
French  engraver  and  genre  painter.  He  was 
born  in  Paris  and  bc^n  as  an  engraver  and 
lithographer,  but  won  distinction  as  a  painter. 
His  pictures  represent  scenes  of  life  of  the  poor 
in  Brittany,  northern  Spain,  and  Algeria,  and  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  revolution  of 
1848.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1855.  His  "Portrait  of  the  Author" 
and  "The  Command,"  a  scene  of  the  barricades 
of  1848,  are  in  the  Luxembourg. — His  brother 
Abuand  (1818-85).  bom  in  Paris,  studied  under 
Ingres  and  in  Italy,  but  turned  his  attention 
to  genre  painting.  He  had  a  finer  appreciation 
of  picturesque  scenes  than  Adolphe  and  greater 
naturalness,  but  less  power  of  expression.  He 
received  a  first-class  medal  in  1859.  The  Luxem- 
bourg Museum  contains  his  "Capuchin  Phar- 
macy in  Rome." 

LELEWEL,  lem-el,  Joachim  (1786-1861). 
A  Polish  historian,  geographer,  and  numismat- 
ist, bom  at  Warsaw.  He  studied  at  Vilna  and 
became  lecturer  of  history  at  the  university  in 
1814.  Public  librarian  and  professor  at  Warsaw 
from  1818  to  1821.  he  returned  that  year  to 
Vilna,  to  his  old  chair.  In  1824  he  was  dismissed 
upon  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  secret  revo- 
lutionary proceedings  and  in  1829  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Pofish  Diet.  He  was  prominent 
as  a  leader  in  the  Polish  insurrection  of  the 
next  year,  became  a  member  of  the  national 
government,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  uprising 
fled  to  France.  He  lived  in  Paris  for  two  years 
and  was  then  banished  for  participation  in  sev- 
eral Polish  conspiracies.  He  went  to  Bninsels 
and  lived  there  in  great  privation.  His  writings 
are  extensive  and  of  high  value.  Among  them 
are  his  yumtsmattque  du  moyen-Sge  (Paris, 
1835);  Qiographie  de»  Arabes  (ib.,  IS.'il);  Ofi- 
ogrxtphie  du  moye»-&ge  ( BruaBcls,  ^^P^'^ijJ^^^  I  „ 
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tory  of  Poland  (1829);  Regenerated  Poland 
(1836).  His  political  writings  in  20  volumes, 
entitled  Polakat  appeared  in  Posen  from  1853  to 
1876. 

L£  LOCLE.    See  Locle,  Le. 

LELOIB,  le-lwar'.  A  family  of  French 
painters. — Jba^n  Baptiste  Auqustb  (1809-92), 
an  historical  painter,  vas  bom  in  Paris.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Picot  and  after  travels  in  Italy 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1835.  His  other  early 
works  were  "St.  Cecilia,"  "Ruth  and  Naomi, 
"Marguerite  in  Prison,"  "Young  Peasants  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Sacred  Way,"  and  "Homer,"  which 
was  acquired  by  the  state.  A  middle  period  was 
occupied  by  mural  paintings  in  several  Parisian 
churches.  I^ater  subjects  were  a  portrait  of 
Henri  de  Chenneviires,  "Daphnis  and  Cblod," 
"Joan  of  Arc  in  Prison,"  "The  Magdalen  at  the 
Sepulchre,"  "Athenians  at  Syracuse,"  and  "Ri- 
naldo  and  Armida." 

His  son,  LoDis  Alexandbe  (1843-84),  won 
the  second  Roman  prize  in  1861  after  study  in 
his  father's  atelier  and  at  the  Ecole  dea  Beaux- 
Arts.  His  early  works  were  religious  subjects, 
but  later  he  turned  to  genre  and  was  an  excel* 
lent  painter  of  aquarelle.  Among  hia  paintings 
are:  "l>aniel  in  the  Lion's  Den"  (Douai  Mu- 
seum), "Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,"  "Grand- 
father's Birthday,"  "The  Betrothal,"  "In  his 
Cups,"  "The  (Jarae  of  (3he8B,"  and  two  other 
canvases  and  three  aquarelles  in  the  Metropolis 
tan  Museum,  New  York.    Among  hia  exquisitely 

[ tainted  aquarelles  is  "The  Serenade,"  a  fan  'be- 
onging  to  the  Baroness  de  Rothschild.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  French 
Aquarellists.  His  careful  and  spirited  illiutra- 
tions  of  Moli&re  are  also  highly  esteemed. 

Another  son,  Maurice  (1853-  ),  was  the 
pupil  of  his  father  and  brother.  Besides  design- 
ing  illustrations,  he  painted,  and  exhibited  at  the 
SiUon  and  the  exhibits  of  the  Society  of  Aciuarel- 
lists:  "The  Marionettes"  ( 1876),  "Voltaire's  Last 
Journey  to  Paris"  (1878),  "The  Last  Sheaf," 
"The  Drink  of  Milk"  (Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York).  He  raccels  in  depicting  the  life  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

LELONa,  le-lflN',  Jacques  (1666-1721).  A 
French  cataloguer,  born  in  Paris.  He  studied 
at  Malta  and  then  in  Paris.  Afterward  he  was 
appointed  librarian  at  the  Oratorium  of  St. 
Honorfi  (1699).  His  reputation  rests  upon  one 
book,  La  biblioihhque  historique  de  la  France, 
published  in  1719  and  enriched  and  repub- 
lished in  1778.  It  is  a  catalogue  of  all  books 
and  manuscripts  relative  to  the  history  of 
France  and  is  of  great  importance  to  the  stu- 
dent of  French  history.  He  also  arranged  a  cat- 
alogue of  all  the  editions  of  the  Bible,  Biblio- 
thcca  Sacra  (1709  and  1723). 

LE  LOUTBE,  le  loo'tr',  Loms  Joseph 
(C.1692-C.1775),  A  French  missionary  to  the 
Micmacs  and  vicar-general  of  Acadia.  He  was 
sent  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1740.  Through  the  spir- 
itual hold  he  gained  upon  the  Indians  he  was 
enabled  to  direct  their  operations  against  the 
English  forts  and  settlements:  and  when  the 
country  was  taken  by  the  British,  he  contrived 
by  threats  of  excommunication,  or  of  massacre 
by  his  Indians,  to  terrify  the  simple  Acadians 
into  remaining  loyal  to  King  Louis  and  covertly 
fighting  for  him  after  they  had  been  subjects  of 
King  George  for  a  jreueration.  The  misery  he 
brought  upon  the  people  reached  its  climax  when 
the  long-suffering  English  government  ordered 
their  deportation  (1755).   The  Abbfi  Le  T^utre 


had  sought  safety  in  flight  at  the  surrender  nF 
Beaus^jour;  but  he  was  coldly  received  bj;  the 
Bishop  and  brethren  at  Quebec,  and  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  for  France  was.  captured  en 
route  by  the  English,  who  held  him  prisoner  for 
eight  years  in  the  isle  of  Jersey.  On  hia  release 
he  returned  to  France  and  died  in  obscurity. 

IiELT,  leni.  Sib  Psieb,  properly  Fueteb  vav 
DEB  Faeb  ( 1618-80) .  A  Dutch  portrait  painter, 
active  chieHy  in  England.  He  was  the  son  of 
Johan  van  der  Faes,  alias  Lely,  a  captain  of 
foot  in  the  service  of  the  States-(3eneral,  and 
was  born  at  Soest — authorities  differ  whether 
the  town  in  Westphalia  or  the  village  near 
Utrecht  is  meant.  A  pupil  of  Pieter  de  Orebber 
at  Haarle^^  in  1641,  he  went  to  England  in  the 
train  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  where  his 
portraits  of  the  latter  and  his  bride,  Prineeas 
Mary,  at  Haigh  Hall,  made  him '  wijl  knowm. 
He  remained  in  London,  and  in  August,  1047,  he 
painted  the  striking  portrait  of  Charles  I, 
as  well  as  the  double  portrait  of  the  King  and 
Prince  James  while  they  were  prisoners  in  Hamp- 
ton Court — both  portraits  now  in  Syon  House, 
laleworth.  His  reputation  and  practice  were 
great  during  the  Commonwealth,  when  he  painted 
the  portrait  of  Cromwell  (Pitti  Gallery,  Flor- 
ence), and  at  the  Restorattcm  he  was  named 
court  painter  by  Charles  II.  His  fortune  be- 
came such  that  he  was  able  to  advance  large 
sums  to  King  and  Parliament.  He  painted  the 
royal  family,  the  royal  mistresses  and  their 
children,  ministers,  and  generals;  was  celebrated 
in  the  verses  of  Pope  and  other  contemporaries; 
and  Pepys  in  his  diary  speaks  of  him  as  "mighty 
proud  and  full  of  atate.^'  Until  the  arrival  of 
Kneller  (q.v.)  he  was  without  a  rival.  He  was 
knighted  in  1679  and  died  in  London,  Nov.  30, 
1680. 

Lely's  early  works  are  modeled  on  Van  Dyck 
and  are  clear  and  warm  in  color,  the  hands  being 
especially  well  drawn.  In  later  life,  when  he 
had  become  popular,  he  employed  assistants  for 
the  draperies  and  accessories,  and  his  art  de- 
generated. His  color  became  cold  and  heavy,  and 
his  style  mannered.  He  ia  ehleily  famous  for  his 
portraits — ^the  fair  and  frail  beautiee  of  the 
court  of  Charles  11.  His  best-known  work  is 
the  series  of  "Beauties,"  originally  11  in  num- 
ber, but  now  reduced  to  nine,  painted  for  the 
Duchess  of  York.  They  are  now  at  Hampton 
Court.  Another  well-known  aeries  is  that  of 
the  "Admirals,"  12  in  number,  painted  for  the 
Duke  of  York.  Lely's  portraits  are  best  repre- 
sented at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  London,  at  Greenwidi  and  Wind- 
sor, and  in  many  English  private  <»llections. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  possesses 
his  portraits  of  Sir  William  Temple  and  an  in- 
teresting likeness  of  Ndl  Qwynne.  Consult  C. 
H.  C.  Baker,  Lely  and  the  Stuart  Painters  (2 
vols.,  London,  1912). 

LEaCAIBE,  le-mftr',  (Jbanxe)  MArai.EiKE, 
n4e  CoLLK  ( 1845-  ) .  A  French  flower,  figure, 
and  portrait  painter,  bom  at  Sainte-Rosaolioe 

(Var).  She  was  a  pujjil  of  her  aunt,  Ma- 
dame Herbelin  (a  miniature  painter) ,  and 
afterward  of  Chaplin.  Be-sides  her  portraits, 
her  floral  paintings  and  pastels  are  famous,  and 
she  made  a  great  success  at  the  Exposition  of 

1878  with  her  aquarelles.  Among  her  best- 
known   pictures  are :    "Diana  and  her   Dog " 

(1869),  "T^eaving  Church"  (1872),  "Colombine" 

(18741.  "Rosea  and  Peaches"  (1878).  "Sermon 
during  Mass"   (1901),  "Roses"   (1903),  "The 
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fileep  of  Maoon"  (1906),  "The  Baths  of  Chlo- 
ris"  (1907).  Among  her  welt-kDown  iltustra- 
tionfi  are  those  for  Halevy's  L'Abb4  Constantin. 
Her  style  is  brilliant,  her  execution  correct  and 
vigorous. 

T.ffi^ttTRTii  BELaSS,  le-m&r'  de  belzh 
(1473-0.1526).  A  French  poet,  bom  at  Belgea 
or  Bavay  in  the  Low  Countries  (now  French 
territory).  An  important  representative  of  the 
early  French  Renaissance,  he  gives  evidence  of 
what  the  poetry  of  the  time  lacked,  a  lyric  qual- 
ity, but  he  is  more  concise  and  direct  than  hts 
predecessors.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Marga- 
ret of  Austria  and  traveled  much  in  Italy.  He 
wrote  the  Epttre  de  I'amaat  vert;  Le  iemfle 
d'htmneur  et  de  verhu;  Concorde  dea  deum  Urn- 
guet;  Oovronne  margaritigue ;  and  his  greatest 
work,  lUuatratiom  de*  OatUe*  et  mi^uliirtt^  de 
Troie  (1610-12).  He  was  a  precunor  of  Du 
Bellay  and  Influenced  Kobelais,  Marot,  and 
Ronsard.  * 

TiEMAlTBB,  U-mtftx',  AnroiNK  Louis  Pbos- 
PEB,  known  as  FK&ntsacK.  (1800-76).  A  cele- 
brated French  actor,  bom  at  Havre,  July  28, 
1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  Conservatory, 
and  in  1820  after  acting  at  minor  playhouses  he 
appeared  at  the  Odton,  but  hifl  fame  began  when 
in  1823  he  created  at  the  Ambigu  the  character 
of  Robert  Macaire  in  the  melodrama  of  L'Au- 
herge  dea  Adrets.  His  vigorous  and  original 
genius  soon  made  him  the  Idol  of  the  boulevards, 
vhere  he  was  the  leading  attraction  in  a  suc- 
cession of  theatres.  To  the  conventional  re- 
straints of  the  ThMtre  Fran?aiB,  however,  he 
could  not  accommodate  himself.  He  represented 
on  the  stage  the  extreme  of  the  Romantic  school. 
Besides  his  character  of  Robert  Macaire,  which 
gave  the  name  to  a  new  drama  of  which  Le- 
mattre  was  joint  author  in  1834,  the  record  of 
his  achievements  includes  Trmte  one  ou  la  vie 
d'un  joueur  at  the  Forte  Saint-Martin  in  1827, 
Dumas's  Kean  ou  d^aordre  et  g^ie,  at  the  Va- 
ri^tes  in  1836,  Victor  Hugo's  Ruy  Blaa,  at  the 
Renaissance  in  1838,  and  Don  Cdsar  de  Bazan 
and  Tousaaint  I'Ouverture  later  at  the  Porte 
Saint- Martin.  His  last  appearance  was  in  1873, 
and  he  died  in  Paris  on  Jan.  26,  1876.  His  ca- 
reer has  recently  been  made  the  theme  of  a  play 
by  Clyde  Fitch,  Consult:  Souvenirs  de  Le- 
mattre,  publi4a  par  eon  fila  (Paris,  1870); 
Duval,  Lemattre  et  ton  tempa  (ib.,  1876) ;  De 
Mirecourt,  "Frederick  Lemattre,"  in  Lea  confem- 
poraina  (ih.,  1856);  Lewes,  On  Aetora  and  the 
Art  of  Acting  (New  York,  1878). 

LEHAItBE  (Fbak^is  Elie)  Jules  (1853- 
1914).  An  eminent  French  critic  of  the  sub- 
jective Impressionist  school.  He  was  bom  at 
Vennecy  (Loiret),  Aug.  27,  lS53i  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  at  Havre  (1875-80),  then 
taught  at  Algiers  (1880-82)  and  Besancon 
( 1882-83 ) ,  and  was  professor  at  Qrenoble  ( 1883- 
84 ) .  He  was  already  author  of  two  volumes  of 
verse  and  had  published  scnne  essays  and  stories 
when  he  resigned  his  post  and  gave  himself  alto- 
gether to  letters.  He  went  to  Paris  and  In  three 
months  won  distinction  by  essays  on  Ohnet, 
Renan,  and  Zola.  His  impreaaiona  du  thS&tre 
(10  vols.,  1888-98)  and  Contemporaina  (7  vols., 
188.5-89)  group  his  articles  in  two  series  that 
treat  criticism  as  "a  representation  of  the  world, 
like  other  branches  of  literature,  and  hence  by 
its  nature,  as  relative,  as  vain,  and  therefore  as 
interesting  as  they."  This  profession  of  literary 
faith  shows  Lemattre  to  duTer  from  Bmnetiire, 


much  as  Sainte-Beuve  differed  from  Nisard  in 
the  preceding  generation.  His  later  critical 
work — studies  of  Rouaaeau  ( 1907 ) ,  Racine 
(1908),  F4nelon  (1910),  and  Chateaubriand 
(1912) — were  first  given  to  the  public  in  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Society  des  Conferences. 
The  same  unconventionality  that  is  character- 
istic of  Lemattre's  criticism  marks  his  plays, 
some  of  which  have  been  notably  successful: 
Revoltie  (1889);  D^tS  Leveau  (1891);  Ma- 
riage  blanc  (1801);  Lea  roia  (1893);  FUpote 
(1893);  L'Age  difficile  (1895);  Le  pardon 
( 1895 ) ;  La  .  bonne  Hiltne  ( 1806 )  ;  L'Afn^e 
(1898);  La  maaaiire  (1905);  Bertrade  (1905): 
La  princeaee  de  CUvea  (1005);  Le  mariage  de 
THimaque  (1910),  with  Maurice  Donnay.  Le- 
mattre also  wrote  a  number  of  tales:  8ir6nua 
(1886);  Dia  contea  (1889);  Myrrha  (1894); 
En  marge  dea  vieuw  livrea,  which  appeared  in 
1905,  1907,  and  1914;  and  he  contributed  to 
the  Journal  dea  D4bata,  Tempa,  Figaro,  Oauloia, 
Echo  de  Paria,  and  (frequently)  to  the  Revue 
dea  Deua  Afondea.  In  1896  Lemaftre  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1808  he  founded, 
with  Fran^^is  Coppte,  La  Ligue  de  la  Patria 
Francaiae.    He  died  Aug.  6,  1014. 

I.EICAN',  le^n.  Lake.  See  QanvA,  Lake. 

LE  MAV8,  le  m&ir.  A  dty  of  France.  See 
MaN9,  Le. 

LEHA'NTTS,  or  LEKAHITUS,  Laous.  See 

Geneva,  I.akt, 

LE  M^BCHANT,  le  m&r'shKN',  Johk  Gab- 
PARD  (1766-1812).  An  English  soldier.  Ap- 
pointed ensign  in  the  British  army  in  1781,  he 
saw  service  at  Gibraltar  and  in  Fluiders  ( 1703- 
04).  A  favorite  of  Qeoive  III,  his  promotiiui 
was  rapid  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  in 
1797.  He  drew  up  plans  for  military  schools  at 
High  Wycombe  and  Great  Marlow,  which  were 
adopted  by  Parliament.  Later  these  schools 
were  combined  and  removed  to  Sandhurst,  where 
Le  Marchant  was  lieutenant  govemor  of  the 
institution  for  nine  years.  Promoted  to  major 
general,  he  was  appointed  to  a  brigade  of  cav- 
alry in  the  Peninsula  in  1810.  He  participated 
in  the  capture  of  Oiudad  Rodrigo  in  1812,  and 
later  in  the  same  year  was  mortally  wounded 
while  leading  an  especially  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful charge  of  his  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Salamanca. 

TiETITARE,  U-m&r'.  Kdwin  Henbt  (1865- 
).  A  celebrated  English  organist,  bom  at 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1878  he  won  a  schol- 
arship at  the  Royal  Aoademy  of  Music,  where 
he  studied  the  organ  under  Charles  Steggal  and 
composition  under  O-  A.  Macfarren.  When  only 
19  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists.  Having  filled  positions  at  CardifT 
and  ShefBeld,  be  was  appointed  to  Holy  Trinity 
in  London  in  1892  and  called  to  St.  Margaret's 
in  1897.  In  1902-04  he  held  the  position  of 
organist  and  director  of  music  at  Carn^e  Hall, 
Pittsburgh,  after  which  he  returned  to  England. 
Subsequently  he  made  several  concert  tours  of 
the  United 'Stato,  where  his  art  created  such 
a  deep  impression  that  he  was  appointed  official 
oi^nist  of  the  Panama  Exposition  of  1915.  He 
composed  several  works  for  the  organ,  chief  of 
which  is  a  symphony  in  G  minor,'  and  made 
numerous  transcriptions  of  orchestral  works  for 
his  instmment. 

LE  UAES,  IS  mftrz.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Plymouth  Co.,  Iowa,  26  miles  north  by 
east  of  Sioux  City,  on  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Chic^,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha 
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railroads  (if^p;  Iowa,  A  2).  It  is  tlie  seat  of 
Western  Union  Goll^  (Uoited  Evangelical) 
and  has  a  Carnegie  library.  There  ie  consider- 
able trade  with  the  surrounding  farming  and 
stock-raising  r^on;  and  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments include  large  flour  mills  and  manu- 
factories of  flour,  bkuik  books,  drills,  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  brick,  cigars,  etc. 
Pop.,  190O,  4146;  1910,  4157. 
LEMAY,  le-ma',  hton  Paicphiue  (1887- 
) .  A  Canadian  poet  and  novelist.  He  was 
bom  at  Lotbiniire,  Province  of  Quebec,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Quebec  Seminary.  He  studied 
theology  at  the  University  of  Ottawa,  but  was 
afterward  called  to  the  bar  (1866),  and  in  1867 
he  became  librarian  to  the  Quebec  L^slature, 
retiring  in  1892  on  a  pension.  He  gained  fame 
by  his  translation  into  French  of  Longfellow's 
"Evangeline"  (1870).  He  was  made  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  in  1908  con- 
tributed a  poem  on  Champlain  at  the  tercente- 
nary celebration  of  Quebec.  His  publications 
include:  Eaaais  po^tiques  (1865);  Poimea  cou- 
ronn4a  (1870)  ;  Leu  vengeances  (1875)  ;  De  pele- 
rin  de  Sainte  Anne  (1877);  Fables  canadiennes 
(1881);  Petite  po&mes  (1883);  L'affaire  Sou- 
yraine  (1884);  Rouge  et  bleu  (1891);  Lev  gou- 
iellettea  (1904),  sonnets.    See  Canadiait  Lrr- 

ERATVBE. 

LEHBCXB,  leml/ke,  Cbbistiah  Litdviq 
Edvabd  (1815-97).  A  Danish  poet,  born  at 
Copenhagen.  He  studied  theology,  became  rec- 
tor of  a  Latin  school  at  Haderslev  in  1850,  and 
afterward  settled  at  Copenhagen,  where  he 
opened  another  institution  of  the  same  kind. 
He  wrote  several  poems,  among  which  is  the 
popular  Vort  Moderamaal  (Our  Mother  Tongue), 
but  he  is  best  known  by  hie  translation  of  Shake- 
speare (18  vols.,  1861-73;  3d  ed.,  1897-1900). 
lie  also  translated  Byron  (2  vols.,  1873-76). 

UBKBEBO,  lem1>«rE  (Polish  Lwdw).  The 
capital  of  the  Crownland  of  Oallcia,  Austria, 
situated  on  the  small  stream  Peltew,  an  affluent 
of  the  Bug,  in  a  deep  valley  in  a  mountainous 
region,  212  miles  by  rail  east-southeast  of  Cra- 
cow (Map:  Austria-Hungary,  H  2).  In  popu- 
lation it  is  the  fourth  city  of  Austria  (after 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  Trieet).  It  is  composed 
of  the  small  old  town,  and  of  the  four  suburbs 
which  contain  most  of  the  prominent  bnildinDS: 
The  ramparts  of  the  old  town  were  replaced  by 
promenades  in  1811,  but  the  city  is  equipped 
with  a  citadel.  Lemberg  is  very  rich  in  ecclesi- 
astical edifices.  The  chief  among  them  are  the 
Roman  (Catholic  cathedral,  built  in  Late  Gothic 
style  in  1350-1479  and  adorned  with  frescoes; 
the  Dominican  church  (1749),  modeled  after 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  containing  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Countess  of  Dunin-Borkowska 
Thorvatdsen ;  the  Armenian  cathedral  <  1437 )  in 
the  Armenian-Byzantine  style;  the  Oreek  Cbtho" 
lie  cathedral  (1740-79)  in  the  basilica  style; 
the  Greek  Catholic  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
( 1292) ;  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Mary 
(1363);  and  the  new  synagogue.  Lemberg  has 
also  eight  monasteries  and  convents.  The  town 
hall,  built  in  1828-37,  is  aurmoimted  by  a  tower 
260  feet  high  and  contoins  an  industrial  museum. 
Other  prominent  secular  buildings  are  the  hall 
of  the  Landtag  ( 1877-81  >,  the  technical  hifi^ 
school  (1877),  the  palace  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop,  the  theatre,  the  industrial  museum, 
and  the  hospital.  Prominent  among  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Lemberg  is  the  univer- 
sity.   (See  LKHBma,  UinvmsiTir  of.)  The 


most  noteworthy  of  the  other  edncatioDal  lastl- 

tuticms  are  the  royal  technical  high  school  (one 

of  the  six  in  Austria),  with  an  attendance  of 
about  1700  in  1911,  five  Gymnasia,  two  theolog- 
ical seminaries,  a  school  of  agriculture  and  for- 
estry,  a  normal  training  school,  and  several 
special  schools.  The  Oaaolinski  National  Insti- 
tute, with  over  180,000  volumes,  contains  col- 
lections of  Polish  historical  and  literary  antiq- 
uities, portraits,  and  coins.  The  municipal  mu- 
seum has  art  and  industrial  collections,  and  the 
Dzieduszydci  Museum  is  important  to  the  stu- 
dent of  ancioit  Galioia.  In  the  Skarbek  Theatre 
Polish-Italian  operas  are  sung  and  Polish 
dramas  p^formed. 

Leml>erg  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  economic  or- 
ganizations of  the  crownland,  and  of  archbishops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic,  and  Ar- 
menian Catholic  churdies.  It  has  large  banks 
and  commercial  institutions.  The  transporta- 
tion facilities  include  an  electric  railway.  Lem- 
berg manufactures  farm  machinery,  boilers,  va- 
rious other  iron  products,  musical  instruments, 
brick,  spirits,  kerosene,  candles,  flour,  etc.  The 
trade,  very  extensive  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fall  of 
Poland,  Within  recent  years  the  transit  trade 
has  somewhat  recovered.  The  chief  articles  of 
commerce  include  agricultural  products  and 
some  iron  manufactures.  The  important  fair  of 
the  three  Kings  is  held  every  January.  The 
de  facto  population  of  the  commune  in  1900  was 
159,877;  in  1910  (census  of  December  31),  206.- 
113.  Of  the  latter  number,  105,469  were  re- 
turned as  Roman  Catholics,  39,314  Greek  Catho- 
lics, and  57,387  Jews.  The  vernacular  of  85.8 
per  cent  of  the  population  in  1900  was  Polish 
(76.8  in  1900),  10.8  per  cent  Ruthenian.  and 
2.9  German  (13.0  in  1900).  The  foundation  of 
Lemberg  is  usually  attributed  to  the  Ruthenian 
Prince  Daniel,  who  (about  1269)  built  it  for  his 
son  Loo,  in  whose  honor  it  was  named  (Leopo- 
Ua).  Captured  by  Casimir  the  Great  in  1340,  it 
received  Magdeburg  rights  and  greatly  increased 
in  Importance  under  the  Polish  rule.  It  received 
many  German  colonists,  and  for  two  centuries 
the  German  language  was  used  in  its  public 
records.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  Polish  prov- 
ince from  1432  to  1772,  when  it  passed  to  Aus- 
tria. In  164S  and  1655  It  was  besieged  by 
Cossacks  under  Cfamielnicki,  and  In  1672  by  the 
Turks.  It  was  captured  by  Charles  XT!  of 
Sweden  in  1704,  and  in  1848  was  bombarded. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  in 
1914,  Russia  began  an  offensive  movement  against 
Austrian  Qalicia.  Her  battle  line  extended  over 
a  front  of  about  400  miles.  After  a  month  of 
severe  fighting,  the  Russians  under  (Jeneral 
Ruzsky  first  occupied  heavily  fortified  positions 
before  Lembeiv,  and  then  entered  the  city  Itself 
a  few  days  lator,  which  they  subsequently  forti- 
fied. It  is  estimated  that  the  Anatrians  lost 
26,000  men,  2000*  cannon,  and  a  year's  provi- 
sions. Civil  government  was  set  up.  This 
victory  gave  the  Rnssians  completo  mastery  of 
eastern  Qalicia.   See  Wab  m  Eubope. 

liEHBEBG,  Ukivebsitt  or.  The  third  in 
size  of  the  Austrian  universities.  As  the  centre 
of  the  Polish  learning  in  Austria,  it  is  a 
great  factor  in  the  Polish  national  movement, 
and  its  lectures,  formerlv  given  In  German,  are 
now  all  or  nearly  all  in  Polish.  It  was  founded 
in  1784  by  Emperor  Joseph  II,  reorganized  in 
1817,  and  b«gan  to  flourish  especially  after  1850. 
It  has  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  phllosoplgr, 
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besides  instructora  ia  medicine.  ItB  library, 
founded  in  1784,  contains  232^72  Tolumes.  Its 
budget  for  1913  was  1^48,000  crowns,  and  the 
number  of  students  5180. 

HEMES.,  le-m&r',  Jbah  Baftistk  Ratuond 
JuLiEN  (1815-03).  A  French  author  and  pub- 
lisher. He  was  born  at  Rochefort  and  studied 
in  Paris.  He  was  a  notary's  clerk  and  then 
worked  in  a  department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  (1841-44).  In  1848  he  began  to  write 
for  La  Semaine,  La  Libert^,  and  Le  Courrier 
Fran^aia,  and  soon  after  founded  La  Sylphide 
(1863)  and  La  Lecture  (1848).  Under  pseu- 
donyms and  his  own  name  be  publishea  the 
erotic  collections,  Poktea  de  Vamour  (1850)  and 
Lettres  d*amour  (1852);  Le  crime  du  18  mart 
(1871) ;  Le  moulin  de  rnalhew  (1885) ;  BalMOOt 
so  vie,  son  wuvre  (1891). 

LEHEBCIEB,  le-mflr'syft^  A  family  of 
French  architects. — Piebbe  began  work  on  St, 
Euatache,  Paris,  on  Aug.  19, 1532,  and  on  Sept.  25, 
1552,  he  received  the  commission  to  complete  the 
hi^  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Maclou  at  Pon- 
toise.  He  was  succeeded  as  architect  of  both 
these  buildings  by  bis  son  Nioolab,  who  con- 
structed the  nave  of  St.  Eustache  in  ie7&-80. 

Jacqces  Lemebcier  ( 1583-1654 ) ,  probably 
the  son  of  Nicolas,  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  arcliitects  who,  imder  Louis  XIII, 
transformed  French  architecture  under  the  in- 
fluence of  new  neoclassic  ideals.  A  contemporary 
of  De  Brosae,  Levau,  and  Fran^>ois  Mansart 
(q.v.),  he  was  by  far  the  most  prolific  and  ca- 
pable designer  of  his  time.  After  a  period  of 
study  in  Rome  he  came  under  the  notice  of 
Louis  XIII  and  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  was 
employed  upon  many  works  of  capital  impor- 
tance. For  the  Cardinal  he  built  the  Palais 
Cardinal,  afterward  known  as  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  was  begun  in  1629.  It  has  been  greatly 
altered  in  later  times.  For  the  Cardinal  he  also 
built  the  castle  and  laid  out  the  town  of  Riche- 
lieu, a  design  of  colossal  scale,  never  complete. 
For  the  King  he  began  in  1624  an  extension  of 
the  Louvre,  doubling  the  orij^nal  court.  In 
this  he  showed  his  good  taste  and  restraint  by 
duplicating  the  ordonnance  of  Lescot  (q.v.)  and 
Gonjon  to  the  north  of  a  new  central  pavilion, 
the  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge.  Similar  self-eETace' 
merit  was  shown  in  bis  continuing  unchanged 
Mansart's  unfinished  design  for  the  Val  de  GrAce, 
a  conventual  votive  church.  His  finest  works 
were  two  churches  in  Paris — the  Sorbonne,  be- 
gun in  1635,  attached  to  the  college  of  that 
name  begun  by  him  in  1620,  and  the  Oratoire, 
now  a  Protestant  church  on  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honors ;  the  first  named  being  the  earliest 
domical  church  completed  in  Pnince.  His  al- 
leged share  in  the  early  works  at  Versailles  is 
mythical,  and  how  far  he  is  responsible  for  the 
plan  and  interior  of  the  fine  church  of  St.  Roche 
is  not  clearly  determined.  The  imposing  open.- 
air  stairway  of  the  Cour  du  Cheval  Bwno  at 
Fontainebleau  is  his  work,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  ch&teaux  and  churches  of  connderable 
importance.  

LEUEBCtBB,  le-mAfayK',  Jean  Louis  Nii- 
POMUcftNE  (1771-1840).  A  French  dramatist 
and  poet,  born  in  Paris.  Among  the  more  noted 
of  his  dramas  are  Tartufe  r^olutionnaire 
( 1795 ) ,  Agamemnon  ( 1707 ) ,  Ophis  ( 1798 ) , 
Charlemaffne,  Baudoin,  Saint  Louis,  names  that 
suggest  classic  and  historic  subjects.  He  was, 
however,  a  reformer  a  little  before  the  due  tim^ 
preferring  Shakespeare  to  Racine  and  making 


experiments  in  stage  naturalism,  among  them 
an  imitation  of  the  storm  scene  in  The  Tempest. 
He  is  interesting  solely  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
Romantic  drama.  His  poems  {Panhypooriaiade, 
1819;  Lea  Ages  frannaia,  and  others)  are  of 
slight  worth.  Consult  Vauthier,  Esmi  «ur  Lc- 
meroier  (Paris,  1886). 

LEMEBRE,  iS-mSr',  Alphonbe  Piebbe  (1838- 
1912).  A  French  publisher,  born  at  Canisy.  At 
the  time  when  publishers  were  publishing  cheap 
books  Lemerre  was  bold  enough  to  depart  from 
this  policy  and  to  give  to  the  public  beauti- 
ful editions  of  the  t^t  authors.  He  published 
in  this  way  the  Collection  des  claasiquea  fran- 
gaia  and  other  collections.  These  were  printed 
on  de  luxe  paper  with  wide  margins  and  had 
distinctive  covers.  Lemerre's  motto  Foe  et 
*pera  became  well  known.  The  editor  of  tlie 
Parnassian  school  (see  Pabnabsibns,  Lbs),  Le- 
merre counted  as  his  friends  the  greatest  poets 
of  that  group.  In  later  life  he  published  the 
works  of  An'atole  France,  Marcel  Provost,  Paul 
Hervieu,  Paul  Bourget,  and  other  leading  writ- 
ers; also  the  Bihliothkque  contemporaine  and 
the  Petite  btbliofMoue  li^iimire. 

XiBXERYy  WmW,  Nicolas  (1645-1715). 
A  French  chemist.  Bora  at  Rouen,  he  studied 
under  Christophe  Glaser  at  I^ris,  lectured  at 
Montpetlier,  and  then  became  a  pharmacist  in 
Paris.  In  1663  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Eng- 
land on  account  of  bis  Calvinisttc  principles; 
but,  abjuring  this  faith  in  1686,  he  was  per- 
mitiwd  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  reopened 
his  phannaqr  and  thereaftOT  lectured  <m- chem- 
istry as  an  experimental  science.  His  Coara 
de  ckimie  (1076;  13th  ed.,  1715)  was  long  a 
standard  work.  He  is  also  author  of  Pharma- 
eop6e  univeraelle  (1607);  Dietionnaire  untoer- 
ael  dea  drogues  aimplea  (1608)  -,  TraitS  de  Van- 
timoine  (1707) ;  RecueU  nouveau  dea  aeoreta  et 
tmrioait48  lea  plua  rarea  (1709). 

liBMIBtTX,  le-myS',  Rodolphe  (1866-  ). 
A  Canadian  lawyer  and  statesman.  Bom  in 
Montreal,  he  was  educated  at  Laval  University 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1801.  Entering 
politics,  he  was  a  Liberal  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  Gasp€  in  1896-1911  and  was 
afterward  elected  for  Rouville.  He  was  So- 
licitor-General in  the  Laurier  cabinet  (1904-06), 
Postmaster-GenCTal  (1906-11),  and  Minister  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries  from  August  to  October, 
1911.  In  1907  he  was  special  envoy  to  Japan 
concerning  Japanese  immigrants  to  the  Domin- 
ion (see  Canada,  Biatory)  and  in  1910  repre- 
sented Canada  at  the  opening  Parliament  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  He  received  the  French 
decoration  of  the  L^on  of  Honor  (1900)  and 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
(1908).    At  Laval  University  he  was  appointed 

Erofessor  of  the  history  of  law.  He  published 
>e  la  oontrainte  par  carps  (1896)  and  Lea  ori- 
ginea  du  droit  Franco-Canadien  (1900). 
LEXIBE,  le-mfir',  Julbb  Atjqustb  (1863- 
).  A  Frcodi  priest  and  deputy.  Bom  at 
Vienz-Berquin,  he  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  Saint  Franfoi*  d'Assise,  Hazebrouck,  where 
he  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  from 
1878  to  1893.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which  he  was  re- 
elected in  1898,  1902,  and  1906.  Interested  in 
social  reform,  he  supported  the  programme  of 
the  Christian  Socialists,  and  in  1897  he  founded 
the  league  known  as  the  Coin  de  Terre  et  du 
Foyer,  whose  object  was  to  procure  a  piece  of 
land  for  every  French  family.   He  became  hon- 
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orary  canon  of  Aix  in  1897  and  of  Bourges  in 
1900.  His  writings  include:  Le  Cardinal  Man- 
ning et  9on  action  sociale  ( 1889)  ;  D'Irelande  en 
AuMtralie  (1892);  Que  feront  lea  religieuaef 
(1903). 

LEH^KA  ( Gk.  Xqmmi,  iSmtna,  a  thing  re- 
ceived, taken  for  granted,  from  X^fidimip,  lam- 
hanein,  Skt.  labh,  rabh,  to  take).  In  matnemat- 
icB,  a  proposition  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  another  proposition,  but  not  otherwise 
connected  with  the  general  sequence.  For  exam- 
ple, in  treating  propositions  on  collinearity  in 
geometry,  in  order  to  prove  Pascal's  "mystic 
hexagram"  theorem,  "The  opposite  sides  of  a 
hexagon  inscribed  in  a  conic  intersect  in  three 
coUinear  points,"  it  it  convenient  to  approach 
the  proposition  tihrou^^  a  theoron  due  to  Car- 
not:  "If  a  circumference  intersects  the  aides 
a,  b,  c  of  a  trian^e  ABC,  in  Ai  and  At,  Bi  and 
Bi,.Ci  and  C*.  respectively,  then 

ACi  BAi  CB,  ACt  BAt  CBt  „ 
AiC'B^'C^'  A^'  B»A'^ 

This  latter  theorem  might,  in  this  treatment  of 
collinearity,  be  called  a  lemma.  The  word  is  not, 
however,  much  used  at  present,  lemmas  not 
being  distinguished  by  name  from  other  propo- 
sitiona  in  a  sequence. 

LEMKENS,  l«m'ens,  Nichola.8  Jacqttes 
(1823-81).  A  celebrated  Belgian  organist  and 
composer,  bom  at  Zoerle-Parwys.  At  the  age 
of  11  he  b^an  to  study  the  organ  with  Van  der 
Broeck.  From  1841  to  1845  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Fetis  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  which  he 
left  as  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  composi- 
tion and  organ  playiiw-  In  1846  he  went  to 
Breslau,  where  he  studied  organ  for  one  year 
with  A.  Hesse.  After  his  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  organ  playing  at  the  con- 
servatory  in  Brussels  in  1849.  His  success  as 
a  teacher  was  extraordinary,  and  he  exerted  a 
far-reaching  and  lasting  influence.  In  1879  he 
established  an  organ  school  in  Malines,  which 
soon  acquired  a  European  reputation.  He  died 
at  Castle  Linterport,  near  Malines.  Hft  wrote 
several  symphonies  and  masses  and  a  ^reat  deal 
of  liturgical  music;  but  his  most  important 
works  are  his  compositions  for  organ,  which 
belong  to  the  standard  repertory  of  every 
organist. 

LEMHINO  (Norw.,  Swed.,  Dan.  lemming, 
perhaps  from  Norw.  lemja,  to  maim,  but  more 
probably  from  Lapp  loumek,  lummik,  lemming). 
1.  A  VMC,  or  short-tailed  rat  (Myodet,  or  Lem- 
mu9,  lemmut),  of  the  snbfamily  Arviculina,  in- 
habiting the  central  mountain  chain  of  Konray 
and  Sweden.  Lemmings  are  about  6  inches  long 
and  yellowish  brown,  marked  with  darker  spots; 
and  their  food  consists  largely  of  birch  shoots, 
mosses,  grass  roots  and  stalks,  etc.  In  winter 
they  form  long  galleries  under  the  snow  in  their 
wanderings  in  search  of  food.  They  make  a 
nest  in  some  sheltered  place  out  of  dry  grass  and 
hair,  and  there  the  young  are  born,  two  broods 
annually,  with  about  five  at  a  birte. 

The  circumstance  which  has  made  the  lem- 
ming famous  is  its  so-called  "migration,"  the 
cause  of  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. At  intervals,  ranging  from  5  to  20 
or  more  years,  lemmings  suddenly  appear  in 
enormous  numbers  in  cultivated  districts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  where  ordinarily  they  do 
not  occur,  traveling  seaward  and  not  deterred 
by  any  obstacle.  They  swim  the  streams  and 
fakes  which  may  tie  in  their  path  and  keep  per- 


sistently onward,  until  finally  the  survivors 
reach  the  sea,  into  which  they  plunge  and  so  nl* 
timately  perish.  During  this  migration  all  sorta 
of  predatory  animals  follow  in  their  wake,  feast- 
ing on  the  unusual  abundance  of  food,  while  men 
also  slaughter  them,  as  the  damage  they  inflict 
on  cultivated  fields  is  serious.  (See  Plate  of 
GtoPBBBS.)  2.  Besides  the  Norw«^an  lemming, 
several  related  animals  are  ^ven  the  same  name. 
One  of  these  {Myodea  ohenaia)  inhabits  the  Arc- 
tic r^ons  of  both  hemispheres  and  is  very  abun- 
dant in  northwestern  America.  It  is  bright 
rusty  brown  in  color  and  is  not  known  to  make 
migrations.  Another  species  IMyodea  achisti- 
color)  inhabits  Siberia  and  is  plain  slate  gray. 
A  closely  related  animal,  the  banded  lemming 
or  hare-teiled  rat  or  mouse,  is  Ounimlut  torqua- 
tus;  it  is  found  in  the  Hudson  Bay  country  and 
Greenland  and  is  remarkable  for  turning  white 
in  winter.  The  "false"  lemming  represents  a 
third  nearly  related  genus,  the  single  species  of 
which,  Synaptomya  cooperi,  occurs  trom  Indiana 
and  Kansas  northwestward  to  Alaska.  Other 
American  rodents  known  as  lemmings  ere  Lem- 
mns  trimucronatu9  and  Dicrottonym  richardtoni. 
For  these  American  mice,  consult  Preble,  "A 
Biological  Investigation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Re- 
gion," in  North  American  Fauna,  No.  tt  (Wash- 
ington, 1902),  and  other  publications  in  the 
same  series. 

LEHHTAN  EABTH.  A  soft,  yellowish- 
gray,  hydrous  aluminium  silicate  that  is  found 
in  amorphous  masses  on  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
now  Stalimene.  It  was  valued  as  a  medicine 
among  the  ancients,  who  stamped  it  with  the 
head  of  Diana,  the  tutdary  goadess  of  Lemnos, 
whence  it  acquired  the  name  of  terra  tigillata 
(sealed  eartii),  and  was  used  as  an  antidote  for 
poison  and  the  plague.  It  corresponds  to  the 
mineral  cimolite. 

LEUNIS^ATE  (Neo-Lat.  lemniscata,  from 
Lat.  lemniacatut,  ribboned,  from  lemniacua,  from 
Gk.  X^ftflffKot,  ISmniskoB,  ribbon,  from  X^ret, 
l^oa,  wool).  A  curve  defined  as  the  locus  of  a 
point  which  moves  so  that  the  product  of  its  dis- 
tances from  two  fixed  points  is  constant  and  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  half  the  distance  between 
these  fixed  points.  It  may  also  be  defined  as  the 
locus  of  the  intersection  of  the  normals  from  the 
origin  wltii  the  tangents  to  a  hyperbola.   If  the 


equation  of  the  hyperbola  is  oF—j^  =  1^,  i.e.,  if 
we  take  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  the  equation 
of  tiie  lemniacate  is  (<b*  +  j/*)»  =  o'(a' —  y*). 
The  lemniscate  is  a  special  case  of  the  Cas- 
sinian  oval  (q.v.),  and  its'sbape  resembles  that 
of  the  figure  8.  Its  polar  equation  is  p*  = 
o*(eo8*tf  —  sin'tf)  =  a^^os20.  The  curve  is  sym- 
metric with  respect  to  both  coordinate  axes,  is 
tangpnt  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyi>erbola  at 
Uie  orij^.  ].>«>■  between  the  lines  «  =  —a,  »  =  a, 
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and  ig  of  the  fourth  order  and  of  the  eighth 
class.  (See  Cubve.)  The  lemniecate  was  in- 
vented by  Jakob  Bernoulli  (Acta  Eruditorum, 
1694).  Fa^ano  (1760)  discovered  its  princi- 
pal properties,  but  the  analytic  theory  is  due 
chiefly  to  Euler. 

The  curves  obtained  by  tracing  the  loci  of  the 
intersection  of  the  normals  from  the  origin  with 
the  tangents  of  curves,  other  than  hyperbolas, 
are  also  sometimes  called  lemniscates;  e.g.,  the 
curve  resulting  in  case  the  ellipse  is  taken  as  the 
base  is  called  an  elliptic  temniscate.  For  an  ex- 
tensive  bibliography  of  the  lemniscate,  consult 
Brocard,  Xotea  de  bibliographie  dea  courhes  gi- 
om^triques  ( Bar-le-Duc,  1897). 

LEKKinS,  l&n'hl-va,  8IUOK  (c.lSlO-60).  A 
German  humanist,  vhose  real  name  was  Simon 
Lemm  Margadant;  from  this  family  name  he 
was  sometimes  called  Emporicus  or  Mercatorius. 
He  was  born  at  MOnsterthal;  studied  probably 
at  Munich  and  Ingolstadt  and  under  Melanchthon 
at  Wittenberg.  His  earliest  work,  published  at 
Wittenberg  in  1538,  Ejyigrammaton  Libri  Duo, 
united  invective  against  many  of  Luther's  fol- 
lowers with  eulogy  of  Luther's  enemy,  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Elector  ^recht  Lemnius  had  to 
leave  Wittenberg;  hut  in  1638  he  published, 
probably  at  Halle,  a.  third  book  of  Epigrammata. 
This  was  answered  by  Camerarius'  Elegies  'OSom- 
ptxal,  and  that  in  turn  by  an  Apologia  from  Lem- 
nius (1542).  But  his  bitterest  attack  was  in 
the  poem  Latii  Pism  Juveruilis  Monachoporno- 
macMa,  which  is  of  uncertain  date.  In  1540  he 
was  appointed  teacher  in  the  new  Nikolaischule 
at  Chur,  where  he  died  in  1060.  His  writings, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  are;  Bucmi- 
eorum  Edogte  Quinque  and  Amorum  lAbri  Qua- 
t-uor  (1542);  Homeri  Odyssea  Beroioo  Versu 
P*acta,  Accedit  Batrachomyomachia  (1549);  a 
version  in  Latin  of  Dionysiua'  Periegeais  ; 
and  a  Rhat^,  printed  first  in  1874.  Consult: 
Leasing,  Kritiscke  Briefe  (Berlin,  1753);  G.  T. 
Strobel,  Neue  Beitr&ge  zur  Litteratur  (Nurem- 
berg, 1792) ;  Pliittner,  in  his  edition  of  the 
RkcBtt^  (1874). 

UEIPNOS  (Ok.  Af/tMw;  modem  Limnot). 
One  of  the  four  Thracian  islands  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  about  40  miles  west  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles  (Map:  Greece,  G  3).  It  is 
irregular  in  shape,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts  by  two  deep  bays — Port  Paradise  on 
the  north  and  Port  St.  Anthony  on  the  south. 
The  area  is  150  square  miles;  the  population, 
according  to  Baedeker,  In  1914  was  about  30,000. 
It  IB  hilly,  though  there  are  some  fertile  vall^B, 
rather  bare  of  wood,  but  produces  grain,  tobacco, 
and  fruits.  There  is  good  pasture  ground  for 
sheep.  The  inhabitants  are  peaceable  and  pros- 
perous. The  island  has  been  for  some  time  used 
as  a  place  of  exile  for  political  offenders  in  Tur- 
key. The  principal  product  of  Lemnos  was  for- 
merly the  Lemnian  earth  (q.v.),  used  in  ancient 
and  mediftral  times  as  a  cure  for  festering 
wounds  and  serpent  bites,  and  until  recently 
highly  valued  by  both  Turks  and  Greeks,  but 
the  ceremonies  with  which  the  earth  was  ex- 
tracted have  been  discontinued,  and  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  earth  is  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
The  chief  town,  Kastro  (on  the  site  of  ute  an- 
cient Myrina,  on  the  west  coast),  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  4000.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and 
controls  all  the  trade  of  the  island.  It  furnishes 
excellent  sailors.  Owing  to  its  situation,  lem- 
nos long  remained  but  little  influenced  hy  the 
Greeks.  If  we  may  judge  from  an  inscription 
Vol.  XIII.— 49 


found  on  the  island,  the  pre-Hellenic  population 
was  akin  to  the  Etruscans.  It  was  conquered 
for  Athens  by  Miltiades,  tyrant  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, occupied  by  the  Persians,  and  again 
seized  hy  the  Athenians  along  with  Imbros  and 
settled  by  Atheniui  colonists.  The  island  was 
of  greet  importance  to  Athois,  as  its  poasesaion 
secured  control  of  the  trade  from  the  Black 
Sea,  and  it  was  recf^iized  as  Athenian  terri- 
tory by  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  During  the 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods  the  island  was 
not  prominent.  Later  it  continued  under  the 
rule  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  until 
the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Latin  crusaders, 
when  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Genoese 
princes  of  Mitylene.  Later  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians,  and  in  1478  was  surrendered 
to  the  Turks.  The  two  chief  cities  in  ancient 
times  were  Myrina  (now  Kastro)  and  Hephees- 
tra.  The  latter  was  situated  on  the  east  coast, 
at  a  place  now  deserted,  near  Paleeokastro.  Its 
once  fine  harbor  is  now  filled  up.  The  ancient 
writers  speak  of  the  island  as  volcanic  and  of 
Mount  Moschylos,  one  of  its  mountains,  as  active, 
and  the  place  was  a  centre  of  the  worship  of 
HephRstus.  'At  present  there  seem  to  be  no 
evidences  of  volcanic  action,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  volcano  has  sunk  in  the  sea  and  is  now 
represented  by  a  shoal  off  the  eastern  coast. 
For  a  famous  story  connected  with  the  island, 
see  Hypsiptle;  for  another,  see  Philoctetes. 
Consult:  A.  Conze,  Reisen  auf  dm  Inseln  dea 
thrakiachen  M teres  (Hanover,  I860) ;  H.  F. 
Ttner,  lalanda  of  the  JBgean  (Oxford,  1890) ; 
De  Launay,  Chex  lea  Oreea  de  Turquie  (Paris, 
1897);  0.  Fredericb,  in  Kaiaerlich  Dmtn^iea 
Archwologiaehes  Inatitut,  Atheniaohe  Ahieilung, 
Mitteilungen,  vol.  xxxi  (Athens,  1906). 

LE  KOINE,  le  mw&n.  An  alternative  spell- 
ing of  the  name  of  several  French-Canadian 
pioneers.   See  Le  Motne. 

LEUOINE,  EuiLE  Michel  Htacinthe  ( 1840- 
1912 ) ,  A  French  mathematician,  bom  at 
Quimper  (Finistfere).  He  was  educated  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  taught  for  a  time,  and  in 
his  later  years  was  connected  with  the  gas  de- 
partment of  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
(1871)  of  the  Soci€t«  Mathematique  de  France 
and  established  the  journal  known  as  L'tnfer- 
mediaire  des  MathSmaticiena  (1894).  His  name 
is  associated  with  the  modern  geometry  of  the 
triangle,  his  contributions  to  the  subject  having 
b^im  in  1873  in  his  paper  "Sur  quelques  pro- 
pxi6tH  d'un  point  remarquable  d'un  triangle," 
read  before  the  Aaaociation  Frant^ise  pour 
I'AvaQcement  des  Sciences  at  Lyons. 

XiE  HOIKE,  Sib  Jaues  MacPhebson  (1825- 
1912).  A  Canadian  author  and  naturalist,  born 
in  Quebec.  He  was  educated  at  Le  Petit  S#mi- 
naire  de  Quebec,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1850.  In  1847  he  entered  public  service  as  col- 
lector of  inland  revenue  at  Quebec  and  in  1800 
he  became  inspector.  His  writings  on  early 
Canadian  history  gained  him  a  r«intation  for 
carefulness  of  research  and  for  impartiality. 
He  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  particularly  ornithology,  and  his  con- 
tributions in  this  field  also  acquired  more  than 
ordinary  reputation.  He  was  knighted  in  ISO7. 
His  many  publications  include:  L'OmHhologi<' 
du  Canada  (1860)  :  Legendary  Lore  of  the  Lower 
Sawtt  Latcrence  (1862);  Lea  p4cheriea  du  Ca- 
nada (1863);  Maple  Leavea  (1863-94);  The 
Touriafa  Uoie  Book  (1870) :  Quebec,  Poet  and 
P*wwiit(1876);  TAeficoMn.Veuj  France  (1879); 
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post  for  more  than  half  a  century,  writiiu; 
pecially  on  foreign  politics  and  English  mi 


Chronicles  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  (1879);  Pic- 
turesque Quebec  { 1882 )  ;  tonographies  et  ea- 
guieaaea  (1885);  Canadian  Heroines  (1887); 
Birds  of  Quebec  ( 1891 ) ;  Legends  of  the  Bt.  Law- 
rence  (1898) ;  Annals  of  the  Port  of  Quebec 
(1900);  Maple  Leaves  (1906).   See  Canadian 

LiTERATUBB. 

LEUOINNE,  le-mwUn',  John  Euile  (1816- 
02).  A  French  editor  and  publicist,  born  in 
London,  Oct.  17,  1815.  He  was  educated  first 
in  England,  then  in  France,  and  employed  in  the 
Minia^  of  Foreign  AflTaire.  In  1840  he  became 
editor  of  the  Journal  dea  D6bats  and  held  the 

es- 

tutions.  He  displayed  great  satiric  powers.  He 
became  an  Academician  in  1875,  and  life  mem* 
her  of  the  Senate  in  1880.  Hie  numerous  publi- 
cations were  of  ephemeral  interest.  He  died  in 
Paris,  Dec.  14,  1892. 

LEU^'OIT  (older  forms  also  lemmon,  limon, 
lemond,  from  Fr.  limon,  ML.  limo,  from  Ar. 
limun,  from  Pers.  limSn,  lima,  lemon),  Citrus 
medica  litnonum,  or  Citrus  limonia.  The  common 
lemon  tree  or  its  fruit.  The  tree  is  irrc^lar, 
inclined  to  make  long  leaders,  clothed  sparsely 
with  foliage,  ajid  of  an  average  height  of  10 
to  20  feet.  The  flowers  are  purplish  on  the  out- 
side, and  their  fragrance  is  less  marked  and 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  orange.  The  fruit 
is  botanically  a  berry,  ellipsoidal  in  form,  and 
usually  knobbed  at  the  apex  or  distal  end;  it 
is  of  a  light-yellow  color,  and  its  rind  ia  well 
charged  with  oil  glands  carrying  an  abundant 
store  of  oil.  Lemon  oil,  or  extract,  is  exten- 
sively d«ired  from  this  source,  either  by  ex- 
pression or  distillation,  the  former  process  being 
the  common  one.  The  pulp  of  the  lemon  is  ligh^ 
colored  and  well  chared  with  a  juice  of  agree- 
able flavor,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  citric 
acid.  Aside  from  its  use  for  making  lemonade, 
it  is  much  used  by  calico  printers  to  discharge 
colors,  to  produce  greater  cleameas  in  the  white 
part  of  patterns  dyed  with  dyes  containing  iron. 
Citric  acid  and  lemon  juioe  are  also  made  from 
it  in  commercial  quantities. 

The  lemon  is  found  wild  in  India,  from  whence 
it  was  early  transported  by  the  Arabs.  It 
reached  Europe  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
Crusades.  It  is  dow  extensively  cultivated  in 
Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  In  the  United  States  it  is  planted 
in  Florida  and  California,  but,  as  it  is  less  hardy 
than  the  orange,  it  is  confined  to  a  more  re- 
stricted area.  Since  the  severe  freeze  of  1894- 
05  lemon  culture  in  Florida  has  been  almost 
entirely  transferred  to  the  southern  frost-free 
counties  of  the  State.  The  soil  here  is  leas 
suited  to  the  plant,  and  greater  skill  in  mulch- 
ing and  fertilizing  is  necessary.  Orchards  are 
usually  planted  with  trees  grown  from  the  bud 
on  the  sour  orange  as  a  stack,  although  Citrua 
trifoliatu,  recently  named  Poncirus  trifoliata, 
can  be  used.  The  lemon  grows  from  cuttings, 
as  do  the  lime  and  citron.  The  orchard  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  for  the  orange  (q.v.).  The 
lemon  is  very  dlflferent  from  the  orange  in  its 
habit  of  growth,  being  more  inclined  to  assimie 
the  character  of  the  pear,  producing  long 
branches  with  the  fruit  at  or  near  the  extremity. 
Close  attention  to  lieading-in  is  therefore  a  neces- 
sity in  order  to  insure  the  fruit  against  injury 
and  loss  by  the  wind,  as  well  as  for  ease  in 
gathering  the  product. 
Since  the  lemon  naturally  ripens  in  winter. 


since  fruits  allowed  to  mature  on  the  trees  do 
not  keep  well,  and  since  the  great  demand  for 
lemons  ia  during  the  summer  months,  in  order 
to  insure  a  supply  at  the  desired  season  the 
fruit  is  gathered  when  it  has  attained  a  stand- 
ard size,  though  still  in  a  partially  developed 
state.  It  is  kept  in  dark,  cool  rooms,  where 
extremes  of  temperature  and  drafts  can  be  pre- 
vented. When  conditions  are  right,  the  imma- 
ture fruit  ripens  slowly,  loses  moisture,  and  the 
rind  becomes  thin,  tough,  and  pliable.  Such 
fruits  keep  and  ship  well.  When  removed  from 
the  curing  room,  they  are  assorted,  graded, 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  Fucked  in  boxes 
like  those  used  for  oranges.  The  profit  from 
lemon  culture  ia  large.  Lonon  growing  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  extoided  so  rapidly  in  recent  years 
that  t^e  home  crop  is  coming  into  keen  competi- 
tion with  the  Italian  crop.  California  alone 
averages  an  annual  crop  of  about  5000  carloads. 
The  imports  amount  to  about  150,000,000  pounds 
annually,  the  value  in  1914  being  $5,981,563. 
Most  of  the  imports  are  from  Italy.  See  Plate 
of  CiTOUB  FBUire. 

LEMON,  Mabk  (1609-70).  An  En^ish  jour- 
nalist, author,  one  of  the  founders,  and  an  editor 
of  Punch.  He  was  born  in  London,  Nov.  30, 
1809.  His  only  sdiooling  was  at  Cheam  in 
Surrey.  When  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  he 
began  contributing  tales  and  verse  to  tlie  maga- 
zines. In  1835  the  first  of  his  many  popular 
farces  was  performed  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  In 
the  course  of  his  long  career  he  was  connected 
witJi  Household  Wor^  Ones  a  Week^  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  and  the  London  Journal. 
He  wrote  fairy  tales,  Christmas  stories,  and 
longer  novels,  as  Faulkner  Lyle  ( 1866)  and 
Leyton  Hail  (1867).  He  was  also  a  successful 
lecturer  and  amateur  actor.  In  conjunction 
with  Henry  Mayhew  (q.v.)  he  founded  Punch, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  July  17, 
1841.  From  1843  till  his  death  he  was  sole 
manager.  He  gathered  about  him  the  best  hu- 
morists of  his  time,  among  whMn  were  Douglas 
Jerrcdd  and  Thackeray.  Under  his  management 
Punch  be(»me  an  organ  of  immense  social  influ- 
ence. He  died  at  Crawley  in  Sussex,  May  23, 
1870.  His  well-known  Jest  Book  was  reprinted 
for  the  "Cfolden  Treasury  Series"  (1892).  Con- 
sult Hatton,  With  a  Show  in  the  ?forth:  Bemi- 
niscencea  of  Lemon  (London,  1871). 

LEMON  GRASS  (so  called  from  tlie  lemon- 
like  fragrance),  Andropogon  nardua  and  Andro- 
pogon  a^taenanthus.  Beautiful  perennial  grasses, 
3  or  4  feet  high,  with  panicles  mostly  leaning  to 
one  side,  and  spikelets  in  pairs,  or,  if  terminal, 
in  threes.  They  are  natives  of  India,  Arabia, 
etc.,  and  are  extremely  abundant  in  many  places. 
l.,emon  grass  is  too  coarse  to  be  relished  by 
cattle  except  when  young  and  is  therefore  often 
bnmed  down.  Europeans  in  India  make  an 
agreeable  stomachic  luid  tonic  tea  of  the  fresh 
leaves.  By  distillation  a  yellow  essential  oil. 
with  a  strong  leraon-like  smell,  is  obtained 
(lemon-grass  oil),  whidi  is  employed  externally 
as  a  stimulant  in  rheumatic  aiTections.  It  is 
used  in  perfumery  and  is  often  called  oil  of 
verbena  by  perfumers.  Lemon  grass  has  been 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  etc. 
See  Andbopooon. 

LEMON  JTTICE.  A  somewhat  turbid  sour 
liquid,  obtained  from  lemons  by  expression  and 
straining.  Its  acidity  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  citric  acid,  over  6  per  cent  in  the  form  of  free 
acid  and  citrates,  mainly  potasuum.  Otha 
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acids,  malic  and  pfaoaphoric,  occur  in  small  pro- 
portion.  It  also  contains  some  sugar,  gum,  and 
inorganic  salts.  Its  physiological  action  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  citrates  which 
enter  the  Idood  and  are  oxidized  to  water,  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  carbonates.  Lemon  and  lime 
juice  have  long  been  used  in  the  treatment  of. 
scurry. 

A  most  attractive  cooling  drink  under  the 
name  of  lemonade  or  lemon  squash  is  made  from 
the  fresh  juice,  properly  diluted  with  iced  water 
and  sweetened  with  sugar.   8ee  ClTBlc  Acid. 

LEMOKKIER,  le-mA'nyll',  (Antoine  Louib) 
Camuxb  <1B3S-1913).  a  Belgian  novelist,  bom 
at  Ixelles,  near  Brussels.  His  earlier  writing 
was  in  the  field  of  art  criticism,  e.g.,  Les  salona 
de  BruxcUea  (1863-66),  8<don  de  Paris  (1870), 
and  Lea  peintrea  de  la  vie  (1888).  La  Bel- 
gigue  (1887)  received  a  prize  from  the  Belgian 
government.  Hig  other  works  are  novels,  mostly 
of  the  Realistic  school — Contes  fiamanda  et  toal- 
lona  (1873);  Vn  coin  de  village  (187&);  Lea 
chamiera  (1881),  based  on  the  battle  of  Sedan; 
Happe-Chair  (1886)^  much  the  same  story  as 
Zola's  OermttuU;  and  the  serial  L'Enfant  du 
crapaud,  the  piwlication  of  which  in  Le  OU 
Bias  (1880)  was  stopped  and  its  author  fined 
1000  francs  for  immorslity.  His  stories  for  chil- 
dren include  Bib^s  et  joujoux  (1880),  La  com4- 
die  des  jouets,  and  Lea  hiatoirea  de  huit  bStea 
et  une  poup^e  (1888).  Among  his  later  writ- 
ings are:  A.u  occur  fraia  de  la  forSt  (1900),  a 
novel  which  has  none  of  the  brutality  of  hia 
earlier  work  and  is  marked  by  unusual  descrip- 
tive power;  Le  aang  et  lea  roaea  (1900);  Le 
vent  dana  le  moulin  (1902) ;  Le  petit  homme  de 
Dicu  (1903);  Comme  va  le  ruiaaeau  (1903); 
Le  droit  au  bonheur  ( 1904 ) . 

LEMONNIEB,  Piebbe  Cuables  (171&-99). 
A  French  astronomer.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  in  1736  and 
in  the  following  year  was  associated  with  Mau- 
pertuis  and  Clairaut,  at  Tomefi,  in  measuring 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland,  within  the 
polar  circle.  In  1739  he  was  elected  honorary 
member  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London  and 
for  12  years  was  its  senior  member.  In  1741 
he  puhliabed  Histoire  c6leate.  In  1746  and  1748 
he  made  some  successful  telescopic  observations 
in  relation  to  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  He  held  the  chair  of 
physics  in  the  College  de  France  for  many  years. 
In  1746  he  published  Inatitutiona  <Mtronomt9u«s, 
an  elementary  work.  In  1748  he  went  to  Eng- 
land and  thence  to  Scotland  to  observe  the  Bolar 
eclipse.  In  1771  be  published  Nautical  Aatrwu- 
amy  and  various  treatises  on  navigation,  mag- 
netism, and  the  variations  of  the  compass,  etc. 

IJBliON  OIL.  A  volatile  oil  expressed  from 
lemon  peel  (sp.  gr.  0.857-0.862)  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  hydrocarbon  limonene  (about  90 
per  cent)  (CisHm}  and  the  aldehyde  citral 
(C,^mO),  4-5  per  cent.  The  balance  (5  per 
cent )  consists  of  various  aldehydes,  terpenes, 
and  esters.  Oil  of  lemon  is  a  fragrant  yellow 
liquid,  fredy  soluble  in  95  per  cent  alcohol  and 
very  slightly  in  water.  The  oil  comes  chietly 
from  the  island  of  Sicily,  I^ut  is  produced  in 
smaller  quantities  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Califor- 
nia, and  Australia.  Two  processes  of  extraction 
are  \iaed  in  Sicily — one  by  hand  (sponge  meth- 
ods) and  the  other  by  a  crude  machine  press. 
The  hand  process  is  as  follows:  culls  or  small 
inferior  fruit  are  cut  in  halves  and  the  pulp 
lemoved  with  a  spoon.  The  rinda  after  aosking 


in  water  are  pressed  over  a  shallow  earthen 
bowl,  partly  filled  with  water  and  provided  with 
a  rounded  wooden  croespiece  with  notches  fit- 
ting the  greatest  diameter  of  the  bowl.  The 
peel  is  placed  in  a  cup-shaped  sponge  and 
pressed  against  the  wooden  rest  by  hand  as- 
sisted with  a  short  stick,  the  oil  flowing  out 
into  the  bowl.  When  suflicient  oil  collects,  it 
is  blown  from  the  bowl  into  another  container. 
A  skilled  workman  will  produce  from  two  to 
three  pounds  of  oil  per  diem.  Machine-pressed 
oil,  obtained  by  a  very  simple  hand  press,  is 
darker  In  color  than  Uie  hand-pressed  oil,  and 
is  used  to  tone  up  the  color  of  piUe  oil. 

Lemon  oil  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  lemon 
extract,  a  flavoring  material  largely  used  by 
confectioners  and  bakers.  The  genuine  extract 
contains  five  parts  of  oil  dissolved  in  95  parts 
of  strong  alcohol.  Terpeneless  extract,  consist- 
ing of  citral  mainly,  is  made  by  treating  lemon 

{>eel  or  oil  with  weak  alcohol,  wher3)y  the 
emonene  is  left  insoluble.  Such  extracts  should 
contain  0.2  per  cent  of  citral.  Genuine  lemon 
extrart  douda  on  addition  lA  water,  while  the 
manipulated  variety  remains  dear. 

LSHONS,  Salt  op.    A  name  commonly  but 
improperly  applied  to  acid  potassium  oxalate. 

ZiE  HOXrSTIEB  (1§  moo'styfi')  HAN'.  See 
Man,  Science  op.  Ancient  Types. 

LEMOVTCES,    lem'^vI''B&z.     See  Liuoqeb 
(end) ;  Limousin. 

L£  le  mw&n,  Antoinb,  Sieub  oe 

CbAteauquay  ( 168.3-1747).  A  Canadian  officer, 
and  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Charles  Le 
'iioyne,  Sieur  de  Longueuil.  Ho  became  an  oSl- 
cer  in  the  French  army  and  in  1704  led  a  party 
of  settlers  to  the  Colony  of  Louisiana,  which 
had  b^n  foundEMl  by  his  brother,  Iberville  (q.v.). 
During  the  next  two  years  he  served  under  his 
brother  against  the  English  and  with  such  dis- 
tinction that  in  1717  he  was  given  command  of 
the  French  troops  in  Louisiana.  He  served 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Florida  campaign 
of  I7I9.  From  1720  to  1726  he  was  staticxied 
at  Mobile,  then  recalled  to  France  and  sent  as 
Governor  to  Martinique  and  later  to  Cayenne. 
He  was  made  Governor  of  Cape  Breton  in  1745. 
a  year  famous  in  the  annals  of  that  station  on 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Louis- 
burg  (q.v.)  by  the  New  England  forces  under 
William  Pepperell. 

Z*£  UOTNE,  CllABLES,  SiGUB  1)E  LONOUEUIL 

(1026-83).  A  Canadian  explorer.  He  was  bom 
in  Normandy  and  when  15  years  of  age  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  where  be  and  his  family  of  11 
children  took  part  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Indian 
wars,  where  he  passed  through  many  thrilling 
adventures  and  for  his  services  was  ennobled  by 
Louis  XIV,  becoming  Seigneur  de  Ijongueuil  in 
1638  and  later  receiving  the  additional  title  of 
Chftieaugusy.  He  was  for  many  years  Captain 
of  Montreal.   He  died  at  VillemaJrie,  Canada. 

LE  MOYNE,  Chables,  first  Babon  de  Lon- 
OUEUIL  (1656-1729).  A  Canadian  soldier,  son 
of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de  Longueuil,  and 
brother  of  several  other  famous  soldiers  and 
explorers.  He  served  in  the  French  army  in 
Flanders,  but,  becoming  interested  in  colonica- 
tion,  returned  to  Canada  in  1683  and  devoted 
himself  to  developing  the  resources  of  that  coun- 
try. He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defemc 
of  Quebec  against  the  English  in  1690,  was 
Governor  of  Montreal  in  1700,  and  fought  against 
Walker's  expedition  of  1711,  in  ^^rtehvearJ* 
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WM  appointed  commandant  general  of  Canada. 
Tn  1726  he  obtained  frcHU  the  hostile  Iroquois  a 
concession  to  rebnild  tiie  important  fort  at  Kia- 
gara,  commanding  the  lower  lakes,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  this  work  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

LE  MOTmS,  Jacques,  Sieub  de  Saintk 
HtLfeNE  (1659-90).  A  Canadian  army  officer 
and  the  second  son  of  the  elder  Charles  he 
Moyne,  Sieur  de  Longueuil.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  an  expedition  against  the  English 
posts  <m  Hudson  Bay  (1686),  on  which  occasion 
three  forts,  a  war  Teasel,  and  the  Governor- 
General  were  captured.  He  also  was  prominent 
in  the  massacre  at  Schmectady  in  1690  and  was 
mortally  wounded  the  same  year  at  Quebec  in 
defending  that  city  against  the  attack  of  the 
Knglish  under  Admiral  Phipps. 

LEMOYirS,  Jean  Baptiste  (1704-78).  A 
French  sculptor.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  and 
studied  under  his  father  (Jean  Louis  Lemoyne) 
and  Robert  Le  Lorrain.  He  won  the  first  prize 
for  sintlpture  in  1726,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Academy  in  1738,  professor  in  1744,  and 
director  in  1768.  Lemoyne  inherited  the  tradi- 
tions of  Coyzevox  (q.v.)  and  was  in  his  own 
day  much  criticized  and  applauded.  His  most 
important  works — su^  as  the  colossal  statues  of 
Louis  XV,  a  monument  to  the  same  Prince 
erected  at  Rennes,  and  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Fleury — have  been  destroyed.  His  surviving 
works,  among  which  are  the  fountain  of  N^- 
tune  at  Versailles  and  the  "Baptism  of  Christ" 
in  the  church  of  St.  Roche,  Paris,  are  mannered 
in  style  and  lacking  dignity  and  force;  but  his 
interesting  portrait  busts  in  terra  cotta  and 
marble,  especially  those  of  women,  are  lifelike, 
picturesque,  and  admirably  characterized.  They 
include  such  celebrated  contemporaries  as  Fon- 
tanelle  (Versailles),  Voltaire,  La  Tour,  Crgbil- 
lon  (Dijon  Museum),  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  and  Mademoiselle  Dange- 
ville  (the  two  last  in  the  Th^tre  Francais). 
He  also  modeled  a  diarming  and  graceful  statue 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour  as  "flora  Bathing." 
Lemoyne  was  known  as  a  successful  and  kindly 
teacher. 

LE  MOTNE,  Jean  Baptiste,  Sieub  de  Bien- 
ville (1680-1768).  A  son  of  Charles  Le  Moyne, 
Sieur  de  Longueuil,  and  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
colonizers  of  Louisiana.   See  Bienville. 

LB  KOYNE,  J08KPB,  SnuB  DE  S:toiaNT 
(1668-1734).  A  Canadian  officer  and  explorer, 
sbcth  son  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de  Lon- 

Sieuil.  He  served  against  the  English  in  the 
udson  Bay  country  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  but  the  French  possessions  to  the  south 
were  the  scene  of  his  most  noted  exploits.  He 
went  with  his  brotb^  Iberville  (q.v.)  to  Louisi- 
ana and  made  a  study  of  the  Gulf  coast.  For 
gallant  action  against  the  Spaniards  at  Pensa- 
cola  and  at  Mobile,  he  was  in  1723  promoted  to 
be  rekT  admiral  and  Governor  of  Rochefort  in 
France,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
lUe. 

LE  HOTNE,  Paul,  Sieue  de  Mabicoubt 
(1663-1704).  A  Canadian  soldier  and  explorer, 
fourth  son  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de 
Ijongueuil.  He  became  an  officer  in  ttie  French 
army  in  Canada  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
colonial  affairs,  hia  success  being  largely  due  to 
his  ability  to  deal  with  the  Indians.  He  saw 
active  service  against  the  English  in  the  Hud- 
son Bay  expedition  of  1686  with  his  brother 
Iberville  (<].v.)  and  in  the  attack  on  Quebec 
in  1690.  In  1701  he  negotiated  a  peace  with  the 


Iroquois  at  the  close  of  Frontenac's  expedlUoa 
agamst  them.  He  was  killed  in  an  Iroquois  raid 
upon  the  stockade  fort  where  he  was  stationed. 

IiE  UOTNE,  PnsBE,  SiEUB  dTbebvillb 
(1661-1706).  A  son  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Sieur 
de  Longueuil,  and  one  of  the  colonizers  of  Louisi- 
vna.   See  Iberville. 

LEMTA-  The  principal  river  of  Salvador, 
Central  America.  It  rises  in  Lake  Giuja  on  the 
boundary  of  Guatonala  and  flows  east  and  south 
through  a  fertile  and  well-populated  regitm, 
empt^ng  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Map:  Central 
America,  C  4).  It  is  the  largest  river  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Coitral  America.  Its  length  is 
200  miles ;  it  is  navigable  for  100  miles  for  small 
steamers. 

LEHPBI£bE,  lem-prgr',  John  ( cl765- 
1824).  An  English  classical  scholar.  He  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Jersey  and  studied  at  West- 
minster School  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1790.  After 
taking  orders  he  liecaine  head  master  of  sdiools 
in  Abingdon  and  Exeter,  and  later  rector  of 
Meeth  (1811)  and  of  Newton-Petrock,  Devon- 
shire (1823).  He  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  a  classical  dictionary,  the  Bibliotheca  CUu»ica 
(Reading,  1788;  last  ed.,  1888),  which  was 
afterward  frequently  reprinted  in  England  and 
in  this  country.  It  was  founded  upon  Saba- 
tier's  great  Dictionnaire  des  autevrs  claasiqueM 
(1766-^0)  and  was  itself  used  fay  Anthon  (q.v.) 
as  the  basis  of  his  classical  ^ctionary.  Other 
published  works  of  Lempriire  are:  Sermons 
(1791);  a  translation  of  Herodotut,  first  vol- 
ume only  ( 1792) ;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Univtraal 
Biography  of  Eminent  Persons  in  all  Ages  and 
Countriea  (London,  1808) ,  enlarged  and  re- 
printed by  Lord  (New  York,  1825). 

LE^uB  (Lat.  lemur,  ghost).  Of  the  many 
curious  animals  characteristic  of  Madagascar, 
lemurs  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  The 
name  was  ori^nally  bestowed  by  Linnaeus  on 
account  <rf  the  nocturnal  habits  uid  peculiar 
ghostlike  appearance  of  the  species  known  to 
him,  and  it  is  still  used  as  the  name  of  the 
typical  genus  of  the  group.  But  at  the  preset 
time  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  all  the 
animals  of  the  suborder  Lemuroidea  are  to  be 
called  lemurs  or  not.  The  lemuroids  (suborder 
Lemuroidea)  differ  from  all  the  other  primates 
in  certain  peculiarities  of  the  skull,  hands,  and 
feet,  and  in  the  simple  structure  of  the  brain, 
in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  little  con- 
voluted and  do  not  conceal  the  cerebellum.  Yet 
there  is  a  rudimentaiy  simian  fissure.  They 
stand  at  a  lower  level  than  other  primates.  The 
head  lacks  the  human  expression  of  the  anthro- 
poid apes  or  even  of  many  monkeys — is  more 
foxlike.  The  long  tail  in  such  as  have  it  is 
never  prehensile,  nor  is  there  ever  any  trace 
of  cheek  pouches  or  of  integumental  callosities. 
A  curious  contrast  exists  between  the  monkqra 
and  the  lemurs,  as  Beddard  points  out,  in  re- 
spect to  the  digits  of  the  hands  and  feet.  In 
the  former  it  is  the  hallux  or  pollex  which  is 
subject  to  great  variation,  but  in  the  lemurs 
the  ^umb  and  great  toe  are  always  well  devel- 
oped, although  th^  second  or  the  third  digit 
constantly  shows  some  abnormality,  such  as  tiie 
remarkable  elongation  of  the  third  digit  in  the 
aye-aye  (q.v.  for  iUustratitm)  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  index  in  Uie  potto.  In  all  lemurs, 
moreover,  a  sharp  claw  is  borne  upon  the  second 
toe,  unlike  the  other  flat  nails.  Tfae  dentition 
is  peculiar  in  the  way  the  incisors  /four  in  ea<di 
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jaw)  are  enlarged  and  project  forward,  and  in 
tbe  incisor  form  of  the  lower  canines.  There 
are  also  important  peculiarities  in  tbe  visceral 
anatomy.  The  etomach  is  simple;  the  cfecum 
is  always  present  and  of  variable  lengths,  but 
never  baa  a  vermiform  appendix.  Some  of  tha 
arteries  break  up  into  retla  mirabilia^  jiot 
known  elsewhere  among  primates,  but  a  ehar- 
Rcteriatic  of  edentates;  and  a  still  more  remark- 
able contrast  with  other  primates  ia  the  fact 
that  among  lemurs  the  placenta  is  nondeciduate. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  lemurs  is 
extraordinary  and  has  given  rise  to  much  specu- 
lation. (See  Lemubia.)  Two-thirds  of  the 
group  are  confined  to  Madagascar  and  near-by 
islands,  where  their  perpetuation  as  a  race  may 
be  due  to  tbe  scarci^  of  carnivores;  tbe  re- 
mainder belong  to  Ethiopia  and  the  Oriental 
region;  but  in  past  ages  tb^  were  widespread 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  The 
Lemuroidea  fall  very  naturally  into  three  fami- 
lies, Lemuridffi  or  Nycticibidfe,  Tarsiids,  and 
Cbiromyidie,  or  Daubentoniidte.  The  last  two. 
however,  are  very  small  groups,  the  first  con- 
taining seven  species,  known  as  tarsiers  (q.v.), 
and  the  latter  a  single  apecies,  the  aye*aye 
(q.T.),  and  these  are  such  curious  animids  that 
it  is  more  natural  not  to  call  tiiem  Imura. 
The  family  Lemurida  or  Nyctieibidse  includes 
some  80  or  85  species,  which  are  quite  generally 
grouped  in  four  subfamilies,  of  which  tbe  first 
inciudes  the  indris  and  avahis  of  Madagascar; 
the  second,  the  true  lemurs;  the  third,  tbe 
chirogales  of  Madagascar  and  the  galagos  of 
Africa;  and  t^e  fourth,  tbe  loris  of  Ceylon, 
India,  and  southeastern  Asia,  and  the  angwan* 
tibo  (or  awantibo)  and  potto  of  West  ^rica. 
The  indris  is  one  of  the  uirgest  species,  but  the 
Avahi  or  woolly  lemur  {Avahi,  or  Lxohanotus, 
laniger)  is  a  small,  solitary,  and  nocturnal 
species,  slow  in  its  movements  and  rarely  de- 
scending to  tbe  ground.  The  mouse  lemurs  or 
chir<^tues  (genus  Cheirogaleus)  are  remarkable 
little  creatures,  long-tailed  and  nocturnal;  some 
of  tbe  species  build  nests  like  those  of  birds, 
while  others  are  notable  for  spending  the  dry 
season  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  in  a  hdlow  in  a 
tree,  great  quantities  of  accumulated  fat  provide 
ing  tiie  necessatr  nourishment.  The  galagos 
(genus  Qalago)  nave  large,  round,  naked  ears, 
which  the  animal  can  fold  at  will;  they  are 
small,  beautiful,  active  nocturnal  animals,  with 
large  eyes,  long  tails,  and  soft  woolly  fur.  The 
loris  and  pottos  are  remarkable  for  the  slowness 
of-  their  movements  and  the  small  or  rudi- 
mentary index  finger. 

The  true  lemurs  are  characterized  by  having 
36  teeth,  long  tails,  moderately  elongated  tar- 
sus, and  short  ceccum.  They  are  confined  to 
Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  Comoro  Islands. 
Th^  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  cat  to  that  of 
a  small  squirrel,  with  foxlike  faces  and  soft, 
thick  fur.  Th^  walk  on  the  ground  or  run 
about  on  the  limbs  of  trees  on  all  fours,  but  they 
are  capable  of  very  agile  jumping.  They  are 
diurnal,  but  moat  active  towards  evening,  and 
are  very  noisy,  as  they  go  about  in  small  troops; 
only  two  or  three  species  are  nocturnal  or  soli- 
tary. They  are  omnivorous  and  eat  insects  and 
birds'  eggs  as  well  as  buds  and  fruit.  At  rest, 
the  tail  is  usually  coiled  around  the  body  for 
warmth.  Only  one  or  two  young  are  born  at  a 
time,  and  they  are  carried  about  by  the  mother, 
at  first  on  her  front  (the  mammEe  are  pectoral), 
but  later  on  her  back.   Iiemurs  are  easily  kept 


and  often  breed  in  captivity,  and  are  common  in 
menageries.  Iliey  are  very  variable  in  color, 
and  for  that  reason  tbe  validity  of  many  species 
is  open  to  question.  The  most  beautiful  is  the 
ring-tailed  lemur  {Lemur  catta),  or  Madagascar 
cat,  whidi  is  gray,  with  the  Icmg  tail  marked 
with  alternate  black  and  white  rings.  Like  the 
others  it  is  locally  disbiibuted — not  scattered 
generally  all  over  the  island,  but  imly  where 
the  environment  ia  suitable.  This  species  lives 
only  on  slippery  seaside  cliCTs,  where  it  scrambles 
about  rocks  where  not  even  barefooted  men  can 
walk,  its  long,  amootli,  leather-like  palms  en- 
abling it  to  go  safely.  It  feeds  almost  wholly 
on  the  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear  in  winter,  strip- 
ping off  the  sj^nous  skin  by  means  of  the  long 
canine  teeth.  In  siunmer  it  eats  wild  figs  and 
bananas  mainly.  It  may  be  easily  tamed  and 
taught  to  live  upon  cooked  rice  and  the  like, 
but  will  take  no  meat.  These  lemurs  use  their 
teeth  as  weapons, .  but  also  strike  with  their 
hands,  and  will  put  to  flight  dogs  larger  than 
themaelves. 

The  broad-nosed  lemur  ( Hapalemur  myoxi- 
cehu9  griaeua)  lives  only  among  bamboos,  whose 
young  shoots  form  its  principal  fare;  it  also 
eats  grass  and  sugar  cane.  This  genus  is  re- 
markable for  a  spine-bearing  gland  on  the  fore- 
arm. Many  lemurs  have  strange  processes  upon 
tbe  akin,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  clearly 
understood.  The  color  of  some  species  varies 
with  sex,  aa  Lemur  macaco,  the  male  of  which 
is  black  and  the  female  red.  The  ruffed  lemur 
{Lemur  varius  variegatus)  is  l^e  largest  of  the 
race.  It  inhabits  northeastern  Madagascar  and, 
as  its  name  impli»,  is  remarkable  for  its  varia- 
tion in  color,  some  being  black  and  white  in 
patches  variously  di^osed,  others  reddish  brown 
or  red  and  Uai^.  Tbe  hair  on  the  neck  forms 
a  high  ruff. 

Iiemurs  are  all  perfectly  harmless,  but  their 
big  eyes,  weird  actions  (in  some  cases),  and 
often  loud  and  strange  nocturnal  cries  have  led 
to  their  being  regarded  with  superstition  by  the 
ignorant,  especially  in  the  Oriental  countries. 
Much  folklore  and  superstition  have  therefore 
gathered  about  many  species.  Consult,  on  this 
point.  Flower,  Proceedings  of  the  ZoSlogical  So- 
ciety of  London  for  1900,  p.  231. 

See  Primates;  Atb-Ats;  Galaoo;  Mouse 
Leuus;  Potto;  and  other  names  of  particular 
species.    See  Plate  of  Lemubs. 

Bibliography.  Grandidier  and  Milne-Ed- 
wards, "Mammals,"  in  Bittoire  naturelle  de 
Madagascar  (Paris,  1875);  also  articles  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
for  1864,  1865,  1867,  1873,  1879,  and  1895;  and 
the  Transactions  of  the  same  society  for  1863, 
1869,  and  1872.  An  excellent  account  ia  by 
Richard  Lyddeker,  Royal  Natural  Bietory,  vol.  i 
(London,  1894) ;  and  the  most  recent  summary 
of  the  group  is  to  be  found  in  D.  G.  Elliot, 
Review  of  the  Primates  (New  York,  1913). 

LEMUBES,  lem'ft-res  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  ghosts). 
Among  the  Romans  of  historic  times,  ^e  same 
as  Larvce  (q.v.),  i.e.,  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
especially  of  ancestors  who  hovered  about  dur- 
ing the  night  with  hostile  spirit  and  so  required 
propitiation  by  surviving  descendants.  The 
festival  called  Lemuria  was  held  on  May  9,  11, 
and  13,  At  midnight  of  each  day  the  father 
of  the  family,  with  bare  feet  and  well-washed 
hands,  using  spi-cial  ceremonies,  nine  times  spat 
black  beans  out  of  his  mouth  as  be  walked 
through  the  bouse,  looking  the  whil^  the  other 
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Way.  Thus,  as  was  supposed,  he  banished  the 
ghosts  from  tiie  house  for  another  year.  Orid 
describes  Lemuria  in  Fasti  r,  41B  H.  Considt 
W.  W.  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (London,  1899), 
and  Georg  Wiaaowa,  Religion  «nd  Kuttua  der 
R6mer  (2d  ed.,  Munich,  1912}. 

LEMTTHIA  ( Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  lemur, 
ghost).  In  zoology,  a  hypothetical  continent, 
now  largely  covered  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
was  proposed  by  Haeckel  as  an  area  of  ancient 
land  characterized  \xy  being  inhabited  1^  lemu- 
rold  animals.  The  object  of  the  hypothesis  was 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  now  lemurs  inhabit 
the  widely  separated  regions  of  Madagascar  and 
the  Malayan  islands.  The  recent  evidence  that 
tfae  earliest  lemurs  inhabited  America  destroys 
both  the  basis  of,  and  the  need  for,  this  hypothe- 
sis. Consult:  A.  R,  Wallace,  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution of  Animals  (New  York,  1876) ;  Scott, 
The  Lost  Lemuria  (ib.,  1904) ;  R.  Steiner,  Suh- 
merged  Continents  of  Atlantis  and  Lemuria: 
Their  History  and  Cimlveation  (Chicago,  1911). 
See  I^uuB. 

LENA,  lIl'nA.  The  easternmost  of  tfae  three 
great  rivers  of  Siberia  and  the  chief  waterway 
of  east  Siberia  (Map:  Asia,  0  2).  It  rises  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Baikal  Mountains,  about  30 
miles  west  of  Lake  Baikal  and  186  miles  north- 
east of  Irkutsk.  It  flows  first  in  a  general 
northeasterly  direction  to  the  town  of  Yakutsk, 
after  which  it  flows  northwest  and  then  north- 
ward. It  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  at>out  long. 
127'  E.,  forming  a  vast  delta  consisting  of  seven 
principal  and  nimierous  secondary  arms.  Its 
total  length  is  estimated  at  285(i  miles.  The 
upper  course  of  the  river,  from  its  rise  to  its 
junction  with  the  Kuta  (about  430  miles),  at 
which  point  it  becomes  navigable  for  steamers, 
is  through  a  mountainous  r^on  where  the 
scenery  is  very  picturesque.  Its  banks  are 
partly  rocky  and  barren  and  partly  covered 
with  thick  forests;  its  course  is  swift.  There 
is  very  little  agricultural  land  along  the  upper 
course,  and  the  chief  occupations  of  the  adja- 
cent settlements  are  fishing  and  hunting.  Ilie 
middle  stream,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuta  to 
its  junction  with  its  chief  tributary,  the  Aldan 
(over  1400  miles),  below  Yakutsk,  is  much 
wider  and  has  on  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a 
navigable  river.  The  banks  are  partly  lined  with 
mountain  masses  of  red  sandstone,  and  numer- 
ous reefs  and  islets  render  navigation  hazardous. 
The  country  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Lma 
is  very  sparsely  inhabited  by  Yalcuts.  From 
the  confluence  of  the  Aldan  (double  the  volume 
of  the  upper  Lena)  the  stream  has  a  width  of 
from  4  to  5  miles.  In  the  lower  middle  course 
of  the  river  the  banks  are  precipitous  and 
thickly  wooded,  while  towards  the  delta  they 
become  barren  and  covered  with  masses  of  rocks, 
among  which  snow  remains  even  during  the 
summer,  and  here  there  are  practically  no  per- 
manent settlements.  The  inclosed  Islets  of  the 
delta  are  flat  and  covered  only  with  hardy 
grasses  and  moss.  On  a  rocky  promontory  of 
one  of  the  inclosed  islands,  known  as  Moniunent 
Cape,  stands  a  wooden  cross  commemorating  the 
victims  of  the  Jeannette  expedition  buried  there. 
The  Lena  is  frozen  at  Kirensk  (at  the  beginning 
of  its  middle  course)  from  the  end  of  October  to 
the  end  of  April;  at  Yakutsk  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  end  of  May;  and  at  the  delta 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
June,  and  some  of  the  deltaic  channels  are  some- 
times blocked  with  ice  through  the  year.  The 


opening  of  the  river  is  accompanied  by  disas- 
trous floods  because  of  the  melting  of  the  snow 
in  the  upper  reaches  while  the  mouth  is  still 
locked  in  ice.  Steam  navigation,  flrst  intro- 
duced on  the  Lena  in  1862,  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries, 
freight  (chiefly  minerals,  fish,  and  grain)  being 
carried  principally  in  barges  and  wooden  vessels 
built  in  the  shipvards  on  the  upper  course,  where 
shipbuilding  is  the  chief  industry.  The  principal 
ports  on  the  Lena  are  Vcrkholensk,  Vitimsfc, 
Oldcminsk,  Yakutsk,  and  Bulun.  The  Lena  has 
numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  Kirenga,  the  Vitim,  the  Olekma, 
and  the  Aldan  from  the  right  and  the  Vitiuy 
from  the  left.  The  river  is  rich  in  fish,  but  ita 
fishery  industries  are  still  undeveloped  and  arc 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Yakuts.  Some  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  river  abound  in  gold,  and 
the  region  along  the  river  is  highly  mineralized 
in  some  parts.  The  Lena  was  discovered  by  the 
Russians  in  1<&8. 
LENAFS.    A  tribe  of  Indians.    See  DnA- 

WABE. 

I^NAPE  (isn'&  pe)  ST019E.   A  slate  tablet 

found  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1872,  bearing,  among 
other  figures,  the  outline  of  an  elephant  or 
mammoth.  It  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Con- 
sult H.  C.  Mercer,  The  Lenape  Stone  (Philadel- 
phia, 1885). 

LENARD,  le-nfirt',  Philipp  (1862-  ). 
A  Hungarian  physicist,  bom  at  Pressbur^,  Hun- 
gary. He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Budapest,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg.  In 
1896  he  was  professor  at  Heidelberg  and  in  1898 
became  professor  and  director  of  physical  sci- 
ences at  Kiel.  In  1907  he  returned  to  Heidel- 
berg and  in  1909  became  head  of  the  newly  e3,r 
tablished  radiological  institute  there.  He  flrst 
observed  the  peculiar  properties  of  cathode 
rays  penetrating  into  the  outside  air  from  t)ic 
Crookes  tube,  which  rays  now  bear  his  name. 
In  1905  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for 
physics.  He  wrote  Ueber  Kathodcnstrahlen 
(1906)  and  Veber  Aether  und  Materie  (IfllO). 

LENABTOWICZ,  Ifin'Sr-tCvIch,  Teofil 
(1822-93).  A  Polish  poet,  born  at  Warsaw  and 
educated  there.  He  lectured  on  Polish  litera- 
ture at  Bologna  for  a  time,  then  went  to  Rome, 
and  afterward  lived  in  Florence.  His  best- 
known  poems  are  Szopka  (1849),  Lirenka 
(1851),  JVoioa  Lirenka  (1857),  Poezjc  (1861), 
and  the  idyl  Jagoda  z  maeovieokieh  laa6f  (A 
Berry  from  the  Masovian  Forest,  1880).  Th^ 
are  passionately  patriotic,  religious,  and  descrip- 
tive of  quiet  rural  life.  He  translated  Dante's 
Divina  vommedia  into  Polish.  Lenartowicz  was 
also  a  gifted  sculptor. 

LENATT,  Ifl'nou,  Nekolads  (1802-50).  A 
name  assumed  by  Nikolaus  Niembsch  von  Streh- 
lenau,  an  Austrian  lyric  and  elegiac  poet.  He 
was  born  at  Csatdd,  Hungry,  studied  philosQ- 
pliy,  law,  and  then  medicine  at  Presshurg  and 
Vienna,  but  he  early  turned  to  the  profession  of 
letters.  His  genius  first  found  expression  in 
Gedichte  (1832),  full  of  sadness  and  exquisitely 
melodious.  He  then  went  to  Stuttgart  and  as- 
sociated with  poets  of  the  Swabian  school,  es- 
pecially Kerner,  Schwab,  and  Karl  Mayer. 
Growing  restless  there,  he  went  to  America  in 
1832  and  traveled  on  horseback  as  far  as  Ohio, 
in  what  was  then  the  West.  He  returned  in 
1833,  disillusioned  by  «cperience,  to  find  himself 
already  poetically  famous  as  the  lyric  represent- 
ative of  what  was  an  onotional  periM^LiKdak^ 
Digitized  by  VjOCTy  It 
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ical  transition.  The  next  ten  years  were  passed 
at  Vienna  and  in  Swabia.  Fauft  (written  1833- 
S4;  published  1836;  2d  ed..  1840)  showed  even 
more  than  the  poems  of  1832  a  nature  at  rest 
neither  with  itself,  with  the  world,  nor  with 
Ood.  It  wavers  between  the  epic  and  the  dra- 
matic, but  abounda  in  brilliant  eceites.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  Neuere  Qedichte  (2d  en- 
larged ed.,  1840).  Savonarola  (1838;  5th  ed., 
18M)  is  perhaps  the  highest  point  he  ever 
reached  in  his  art,  while  Die  Albigenser  (1842; 
4th  ei.i  1873)  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
fragment.  Don  Jvan  (1851),  a  sort  of  drama, 
was  left  luflnished  at  his  death.  Lenau's  finest 
poems  are  deBcriptive  of  Hungarian  life  and 
scenery.  He  was  involved  In  two  or  three  sod 
love  ajffairs.  Soon  after  1844  he  became  insane. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  asylum  at 
OberdSbling,  near  Vienna.  He  died  Aug.  22, 
1850.  His  SSmmtliche  Werke  were  edited  by 
Anastasius  Grtln  (in  4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1856; 
2  vols.,  1881).  There  is  a  later  edition  with  life 
and  notes  (Leipzig,  2  vols.,  1882),  another  (2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1S83),  and  a  critical  edition  hy 
Schaeffer  in  two  volumes  (Lelprig,  1906). 

Blbliogrraphy.  A.  X.  Schurz,  Lenaua  Leben 
(2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1855);  L.  A.  Prankl,  Zu 
Lenaus  Biographie  (2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1885),  and 
his  edition  of  Lenau  und  Sophie  Ldioenthal, 
Tagitbuch  und  Briefe  dea  Dichtera  (Stuttgart, 
1892)  ;  T.  8.  Baker,  Lenau  and  Young  Germany 
in  Amerioa  (Philadelphia,  1887);  L,  Raustan, 
Lenau  et  ton  tempa  (Paris,  1898) ;  A.  W.  Ernst, 
Lenaua  Fravengeatatten  (Stuttgart,  1902) ; 
Camillo  von  Klenze,  The  Treaiment  of  Nature 
in  the  Worka  of  Lenau  (Chicago,  1902) ;  Isldor 
Sadg»,  Aua  den  Liebealeben  Lenaua  (Vienna, 
1909). 

LENBACH,  IftnTifto,  Frakz  tok  (183ft-1904). 
A  German  portrait  painter,  the  greatest  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  bom  at  Sehroben- 
hausen  in  Upper  Bavaria,  Dec.  13,  1836.  When 
a  boy  he  worked  as  an  apprentice  to  his  father, 
a  master  mason.  His  first  artistic  studies  were 
all  made  directly  from  nature,  and  a  brief  period 
of  study  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Augsburg 
only  served  to  Instill  in  him  a  lifelong  hatred 
for  art  academies.  Two  years'  work  under 
Gr^Ae  at  Munich  increased  this  dislike.  He 
worked  for  himself  in  his  native  village  until 
in  1857  he  became  a  pupil  of  Piloty  at  Munich. 
Hie  first  work  to  attract  attention  was  "Peas- 
ants Taking  Refuge  from  a  Storm  in  a  Chapel" 
(1857),  now  in  the  Magdeburg  Museum.  It 
rev^s  tiie  influence  of  Piloty,  but  contains  a 
powerful  naturalism  unknown  to  that  master. 
During  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Piloty  to 
Italy,  where  he  had  occasion  to  study  more  thor- 
oughly the  old  masters,  whom  he  already  re- 
vered. One  of  the  results  of  this  journey  was 
his  "Arch  of  Titus,"  in  1858,  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Preasburg,  the  vivid  realism  of  which  caused 
much  commotion.  Equally  powerful  is  his 
"Shepherd  Boy"  (1860),  in  the  Schack  ooUec- 
tion,  Mtinieh.  In  1860  he  was  called,  together 
with  BOcklin  and  Reinhold  Bc|;a8,  to  teach  in 
the  new  art  school  at  Weimar,  but  ronained 
only  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  most  important  influence  in  the  formation 
of  his  style  was  his  commission  from  Baron 
Schack  to  copy  works  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Velaz- 
quez, and  other  masters  for  his  gallery  at  Mu- 
nich. In  1863  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  in  1867 
to  Spain.  By  the  study  of  these  masters  he  ac- 
qnired  a  mastery  of  color,  in  which  he  had 


hitherto  been  deficient.  After  his  return  to 
Munich  in  1868  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
portraiture,  which  be  had  long  recognized  as  his 
chief  strength,  and  soon  became  the  moat  famous 
portraitist  of  Germany.  From  1872  to  1874  he 
resided  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  held  in  hi^est 
esteem,  and  painted  the  Emperor  and  other  Aus- 
trian notables.  In  1875-76  he  visited  Egypt, 
and  after  that  time  resided  at  Munich.  Many  of 
his  winters,  after  1882,  were  passed  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  artistic 
circle,  and  portrayed  the  Pope,  Queen  Mar- 
gherita,  and  Minister  Minghetti  (1885,  Dres- 
den). He  received  gold  medals  at  Paris  (1875), 
Munich  (1869,  1879),  and  Vienna  (1882),  and 
many  orders  and  honors,  and  an  honorary  doc- 
torate  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University 
of  Halle. 

Ixtnbach's  work  in  the  beginning  was  as 
frankly  realistic  as  that  of  Courbet,  but  his 
realism  was  softened  and  idealized  by  study  of 
the  old  masters.  His  first  portraits  resemble 
Rembrandt's  in  the  treatment  of  life  and  in 
diaracterisation.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Rnbens,  but  neither  Rubens  nor  Vdazc^uez  seems 
to  have  influenced  him  as  much  as  Titian.  The 
old  masters,  however,  never  affected  the  indi- 
viduality of  his  work.  He  excelled  especially  in 
characterization.  Knowing  thoroughly  his  sit- 
ter, he  portrayed  him  in  the  flitting  moment 
which  showed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  painter's 
conception  of  his  character.  His  conception, 
though  a  high  one,  was  always  true.  His  color 
was  harmonious  and  pleasing;  he  was  a  fine 
brushman,  and  knew  just  what  to  emphasize. 
Only  the  head  and  eyes  were  finished ;  the  hands 
and  dress  much  less  so;  and  there  were  no  ac- 
cessories. At  first  famous  for  male  portraits, 
in  later  life  he  succeeded  also  with  women. 
Children  he  painted  only  after  the  birth  of  his 
own  little  ^rl,  whom  he  portrayed  many  times 
and  with  great  charm.  Lenbacb's  portraits  are 
a  pictorial  epic  of  his  age  and  country.  He  has 
immortalized  the  great  and  celebrated  Germans 
of  a  whole  generation.  To  his  art  is  due  the 
popular  conception  of  the  aspect  of  the  great 
men  who  created  the  modern  German  empire, 
whom  he  portrayed  over  and  over  again — the 
strong  and  rugged  Bismarck,  of  which  good  ex- 
amples are  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin  (National 
Gallery),  Munich  (New  Pinakothek),  Hamburg, 
Leipzig,  Frankfort,  KSnigsberg,  Cologne,  Leip- 
zig; the  thoughtful  and  scholarly  Moltke;  the 
kindly  old  Emperor  William  I  (Leipzig,  Frank- 
fort, Crefeld) ;  the  chivalric  Crown  Prince,  after- 
ward Frederick  III.  Among  other  celebrated 
sitters  were  Emperor  William  II,  King  Albert 
of  Saxony  (Dresden),  Pope  Leo  XIII  (1885, 
New  Pinakothek,  Munich),  Coimt  Schack,  Paul 
Heyse,  his  wife,  Gladstone,  DOUingcr  (Munich), 
Bishop  Strossmayer,  Delbrdck,  Richard  Wagner, 
Franz  Liszt,  Helmholtz,  Johann  Strauss,  Hans 
von  BQlow,  and  Hermann  Levi.  His  latest  works 
include  portraits  of  Prince  Bcsent  Leopold  of 
Bavaria,  the  Imperial  Chancelltn'  Hohenlohe- 
SdiiUingsfOrst  (Berlin),  the  historian  Momm- 
sen,  and  the  architect  Gabriel  Seidl.  The  best 
known  of  his  portraits  of  himself  are  those  of 
1865,  in  the  Schack  Gallery  at  Munich,  in  the 
manner  of  Rembrandt,  and  that  of  1895,  in 
which  the  artist  is  said  to  rival  Titian.  The. 
very  essence  of  his  art  is  shown  in  his  chalk 
drawings,  in  the  mastery  of  which  he  may  even 
be  compared  with  Holbein.  His  portraits  were 
produced  in  heliogravure .  under 
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von  Lenbacha  zeitgen6aai»che  Bildniase  (Munich, 
1891-96).  Consult:  Rosenberg,  "Lenbaeh,"  in 
KUnatler  Monographim  (Bielefeld,  1898);  W. 
Wyl,  From  von  Lenbach,  Oesprache  und  jBrin- 
nerungcn  (Stuttgart,  1904) ;  Christian  Brinton, 
Modem  Artists  {New  York,  1908). 

LEN'CAN.  An  interesting  tribe  or  confed- 
eracy, with  several  subtribes,  constituting  a  dis- 
tinct lingiiifitic  stock,  occupying  the  mountain 
regions  of  Honduras,  westward  from  Comayagua 
and  perhaps  extending  over  the  Salvador  border. 
They  are  fairly  civilized,  industrious  and  peace- 
able, althougii  brave  fighters  with  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  native  patriotism. 

L'ENCLOS,  liiMTtiy,  Ninon  de.  See  Ninon 
DE  Lexclos. 

LENI>  A  HAND  CLUBS.  SocieUes  of  a 
religious,  philantbropical,  and  social  character 
formed  among  young  people.  The  name  is  from 
a  story  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Ten 
Times  One  Is  Ten  (Boston,  1870),  relating  how 
10  persons  banded  themselves  together  to  live 
the  mottoes,  "Look  up  and  not  down ;  look  for- 
ward and  not  backward;  look  out  and  not  in; 
lend  a  hand."  Each  of  the  original  10  persuaded 
10  others  to  devote  themselves  to  the  same  serv- 
ice, and  tiiiu,  according  to  the  story,  in  27 
years  the  entire  world  was  won.  The  first  Lend 
a  Hand  Club  was  formed  in  1870,  and  without 
any  concerted  effort  similar  bands  sprang  up  in 
many  places.  In  1874  a  common  bond  was 
thought  desirable,  and  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
the  Look  Up  Legion  was  formed;  a  little  later 
its  organ,  Lend  a  Hand — a  monthly,  edited  by 
Dr.  Hale — was  eetabliahed.  In  1891  the  Ten 
Times  One  Corporation  was  brought  into  being. 
In  1900  there  existed  these  affiliated  societies: 
the  Look  Up  Legion;  the  Commercial  Temper- 
ance Union;  the  Order  of  Send  Me;  the  Lend  a 
Hand  clubs;  the  I.  H.  N.  [In  His  Name— the 
title  of  Mr.  Hale's  touching  Waldensian  story] 
clubs.  A  badge,  the  Maltese  cross,  and  a  motto, 
"In  His  Name,"  have  been  adopted  in  common, 
but  their  use  is  voluntary.  Consult  Bacon  and 
Northrop,  Young  People's  Societies  (New  York, 
1900).  See  Ciibistian  Endeavor,  You.vq 
Psc^jfa  SooiffTT  OF;  KiNo's  Dauobtebs  and 
80N8;  Bbothebhood  of  Saint  Andbew;  Ep- 
woRTH  League. 
LZNSIT,  Faib  of.  See  Laitdit. 
LEMEFVETT,  UnV-vS',  Jules  Eug^  (1810- 
98).  A  French  genre  and  historical  painter. 
He  was  bom  at  Angers  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Picot  and  at  the  Beaux-Arts,  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1847  with  his  "Death  of  Vitellius," 
and  in  the  same  year  exhibited  a  "Saint  Satur- 
nin"  (Angers  Museum).  In  1855  he  sent  to  the 
international  ^position  several  canvases  show- 
ing Italian  influence:  "The  Martyrs  in  the  Cata- 
combs" (bought  by  the  state),  "Pius  IX  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,"  and  a  "Festival  at  Venice." 
More  original  were  "A  Venetian  Wedding" 
(1857),  "The  Virgin  at  Calvary"  (Nantes  Mu- 
seum), and  "Hylas"  (1865).  In  the  later  period 
of  his  life  he  exhibited  less  at  the  Salon  and 
was  occupied  chiefly  with  the  decoration  of  pub- 
I>/>  buildings.  This  work  includes  the  frescoes 
of  the  theaire  at-  A'>^ra;  those  in  the  chapel  of 
the  hospice  of  St.  Mary  at  Angers;  decorations 
of  many  Paris  churches,  especially  Ste.  Clotilde, 
St  Louis  en  I'lle,  and  St.  Sulpice;  the  ceiling 
of  the  Paris  Opera  House,  executed  in  the  man- 
ner of  Tiepolo;  and  decorative  paintings  in  the 
Pantheon.  Lenepveu  is  a  typical  painter  of  the 
classical  style. 


LENTANT,  IfiN'f&N',  Jacquxs  (1661-1728). 
A  French  Protestant  theologian.  He  was  bom 
at  Bazoche,  and  was  educated  at  Saumur,  at 
Geneva,  and  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  became 
minister  of  the  French  Protestants  in  1684.  In 
1689  he  became  pastor  of  tiie  French  church  at 
Berlin,  and,  except  for  visits  to  En^nd  and 
Holland  in  1707  and  to  German  dties,  remained 
there  until  his  death.  His  writings  include: 
Histoire  de  la  papesse  Jeamte  (1694) ;  his  chief 
work,  Histoire  du  conoUe  de  Oonstanoe  (1714) ; 
Histoire  de  la  guerre  dee  Bueeitee  ei  d»  ooNoile 
de  Bdle  (1731). 

L'ENFANT,  Piebrb  Chables  (1755-1825). 
A  French  oflScer  who  came  to  America  with  Ia- 
fayette  in  1777  and  joined  the  American  army. 
He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  engineers 
in  1779;  was  severdy  wounded  in  ^e  attack  00 
Savannah  in  the  same  year;  was  taken  prismier 
at  Charleston  in  May,  1780;  was  exchanged  in 
the  following  November ;  and  was  commissioned 
brevet  major,  Rfay  2,  1783.  He  designed  the 
badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  In  1791 
he  planned  the  city  of  Washington,  under  the 
direction  of  Qeorge  Washington,  and  with  aid  in 
the  way  of  plans  of  foreign  cities  from  Thomas 
Jefferson.  More  than  a  century  later  tibia  serv- 
ice brought  him  into  prominence  in  connecUon 
with  the  attention  given  to  city  planning  (q.T.) 
in  the  I7nited  States  since  1000.  In  Iftll  a 
monument  to  L'Enfant,  built  with  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  was  dedicated  in  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va.  A  copy  of 
L'Enfant's  plan  of  Washington  is  carved  on  the 
monument.  He  left  the  government  employ  in 
1792  and  worked  for  a  short  time  on  the  plans 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  was  an  engineer  on  vari- 
ous fortificati<ms,  but  his  latter  days  were  passed 
in  poverty  until  his  death  in  1825.  In  1009 
his  body  was  moved  to  Arlington. 

LENHEB,  I6n'6r,  VicrOB  (1873-1927).  An 
American  chemist.  He  was  born  at  Belmond, 
Iowa,  and  studied  at  Dickinson  College  ( 1889- 
90)  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(Ph.D.,  1898) ;  was  an  assistant  in  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  California  (1893-96)  and  at 
Columbia  (I808-I000),  and  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  served  aa  assistant  professor  of  gen- 
eral and  theoretical  chemistry  (1900-04),  as- 
sociate professor  of  chemistry  (1904-07),  and 
thereafter  as  professor.  He  translated  Moissan's 
The  Electric  Furnace  (1904)  and  is  author  of 
Laboratory  Ewperimenta  (1902  ;  4th  ed.,  1906). 

LENINE       JJBJSnJSf  Nikolai.    See  Vol- 
ume XXIV. 

LENNfi,  I6n-n&',  Peteb  Joseph  (1789-18681. 
A  noted  German  landscape  gardener  and  archi- 
tect, son  of  the  famous  naturalist  best  known  by 
the  Latinized  name  Linn«us.  (See  Linnjgub.) 
After  studying  the  sciences  and  architecture  he 
went  to  Paris  and  Vienna  to  specialize  in  garden 
architecture  and  arrangement.  At  Vienna  he  re- 
modeled the  gardens  of  the  court,  and  at  Berlin 
he  united  beautifully  the  gardens  and  parks  of 
Potsdam.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  prison  at 
Coblenz,  the  school  of  architecture  and  horticul- 
turs  at  Berlin,  and  the  leatorw  of  the  reaidraice 
of  Sana-Souci. 

LZNITEF,  len'nep.  Jacob  yas  (1802-68).  A 
Dutch  dramatist  and  novelist,  bom  in  Amster- 
dam, son  of  the  philolwist  David  Jacob  Lmn^. 
Educated  for  the  law,  he  soon  acquired  a  large 
practice,  writing  at  the  same  time  poons  ( 1826- 
27)  and  nianv  patriotic  novels  and  plays  that 
won  liim  the  'Utle  of  the  Walter  Scott  of  Hoi- 
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land.  Of  theee  the  first  were  versified  Legends 
of  the  Fatherland  (1828),  followed  by  the  come- 
dies The  FronUer  VUlage  (1830)  and  The  Vil- 
lage over  the  Frontier  (1830),  and  the  novels 
(among  many  others)  Our  Forefathers  (1S38), 
The  Rote  of  Dekama  (1836).  and  The  Adopted 
Son,  the  last  two  translated  (1847).  Lennep 
also  made  noteworthy  tranetations  into  Dutch 
from  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Southey,  and  Tenny- 
son, and  worked  for  some  years  on  an  uncom- 
pleted edition  of  the  great  Dutch  poet  Vondel, 
De  Werken  van  VondeT  in  verband  gehraoht  met 
xijn  leven  ( 1865-69) .  Lennep's  Dramatie  Worica 
are  collected  in  3  Tolnmes  (1862-64),  his  poems 
in  13  volumes  (1869-72),  his  nereis  in  23 
(186S-72).  His  De  Voomaamete  Oeachiedcnts- 
sen  van  Noord-Nederland,  corresponding  to 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  are  in  4  vol- 
umes (1845-49).  Lennep  was  also  a  diligent 
contributor  to  periodicals.  Consult  his  Life  and 
a  bibliography  in  Ten  Brink,  Qeachiedenia  der 
Noord-Nederlandache  Letter  en  in  de  XIX.  eeuw, 
vol.  i  (Rotterdam,  1904). 

UEGNKOBEN,  len'grfin,  Anna  Mabia  (1765- 
1817).  A  Swedish  poet,  bom  probably  at  Up- 
Bala.  Her  father,  Magnus  Malmstedt,  was  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Upsala,  and  Anna 
was  carefully  educated.  When  she  was  18,  her 
first  po^  appeared  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Afterward  she  translated  French  and 
I^atin  plays,  which  were  presented  before  the 
court.  In  1780  she  married  Karl  Peter  Lenn- 
gren,  one  of  the  editors  of  tiie  Stookholmtposten, 
and  her  poems  were  published  anonymously  in 
tiiis  journal  for  several  years.  When  her  idmtity 
was  diseov^ed,  the  Swedes  hailed  their  new 
poet  with  enthusiasm.  She  is  not  profound  or 
imaginative  in  an  original  way,  but  she  is  al- 
ways graceful  and  natural,  and  her  idyls  and 
satires  reflect  the  life  she  knew.  Her  collected 
poems  (Skaldeforadk)  were  first  published  in 
1819.  i&  1856  with  a  biograi^y  by  Carlto,  and 
again  with  a  hiogra^y  by  Warburg  and  illus- 
trations by  Larsson  (Stockholm,  Uth  ed.,  1007). 

UENin:  I.ENAPE,  iSn^  I6n'ft-p6.  An  Al- 
gonquin tribe.    See  Delawabje. 

LENriTON,  John  Bbown  (1840-1923).  An 
American  union  labor  leader  and  public  official. 
He  was  bom  in  Lafayette  Co.,  Wis.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  From  1886  to 
1910  he  was  general  secretary  of  the  Journey' 
man  Tailors'  Union  of  Arnica  and  also  editor 
of  2'he  Tailor.  In  1889  he  became  treasurer  of 
the  American  Fedontion  of  Labor.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Ctmmission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  by  President  Taft  and  was 
continued  in  that  capacity  by  President  Wilson. 
He  became  known  as  a  lecturer  on  social  prob- 
lems and  was  chosen  vice' president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Anti-Saloon  League. 

LEN^KOX,  Chaklbb.  See  Biohmohd,  third 
Duke  of. 

LENNOX,  Chabeottb  Samsat  (1720-1804). 
An  Anglo-American  poet,  Shakespearean  critic, 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  New  York. 
Her  father  was  Lieutenant  Oovernor  Ramsay, 
She  was  sent  to  school  in  England  at  15,  mar- 
ried there,  never  returned  to  America,  and  at 
the  age  of  27  attracted  attention  by  a  volume 
of  Poemit  on  Several  Occasiotut  { 1747 ) .  She 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  novelist  Richardson 
and  fay  Samuel  Johnson,  and  on  the  deatii  of 
her  husband,  Henry  Lennox,  supported  herself 
by  miscellaneons  writing.  Among  her  works 
were:  Memoirs  of  Barriet  Stuart  (1751),  The 


Female  Quiaote  (1752),  and  Henrietta  (1758), 
popular  novels;  a  translation  of  Sully's  Memoirt^ 
(1761;  reprinted,  1854-56);  a  novel,  Sophia; 
two  c<Hnedies.  The  Sisters  (1769)  and  Old  City 
Manners  (1773);  Eupkemia^  a  novel  (1790); 
and  Memoirs  of  Henry  Lennox  (1804).  Most 
noteworthy  of  her  works  is  Shakespeare  Illus- 
trated (3  vols.,  1753-54),  a  collection  of  the 
novelistic  sources  of  Shakespeare,  translated  and 
annotated  with  the  general  aim  of  showing  the 
inferiority  of  the  dramas  to  their  originals.  Dr. 
JtAnson  was  thought  to  have  had  a  hand  in  this 
work,  for  which  he  wrote  the  dedication.  For  an 
amosing  sketch  of  the  work,  consult  T.  B.  I^uns- 
bury,  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist  (new  ed.. 
New  York,  1908). 
LENNOX,  Earl  of.  See  Stewabt,  Matthew. 
LENNOX,  WiLUAM  Pirr,  Lobd  (1799-1881). 
An  English  soldier  and  writer,  fourth  son  of  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Richmond  and  godson  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and,  having  entered  the  army,  served  for  several 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoa. 
He  was  also  a  voluminous  contributor  to  the 
Sporting  Review,  Bentley's,  and  other  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Among  bis  publications,  which 
include  works  on  history  and  fiction,  are :  Comp- 
ton  Audley  (1841);  The  Tuft-Hunter  (1843); 
Percy  Hamilton  (1852);  Philip  Courtney 
(1852);  Merrie  England  (1857);  Recreations 
of  a  Sportsman  (1862) ;  Life  of  the  Fifth  Duke 
of  Richmond  (1862) ;  Adventures  of  a  Man  of 
Family  (1864) ;  DrafU  on  my  Memory  (1865) ; 
Fifty  Tears'  Biographical  Rcminiscenoea  (1863) ; 
My  ReeotUctions  from  1806  to  187S  (1874); 
Ftishion  Then  and  Jfow  (1878) ;  Plays,  Players, 
and  Playhouses  (1881). 

LEN^OXVILLE.  A  village  in  Sherbrooke 
Co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Massawippi  and  St.  Francis  rivers  and  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways, 
105  miles  south-southwest  of  the  city  of  Quebec 
(Map:  Quebec,  O  6).  It  is  the  seat  of  tiie 
University  of  Bishop's  College  and  of  Bishop's 
College  School.    Pop,,  1901,  1120;  1911,  1211. 

LENOIB,  le-nOr'.  A  town  and  the  coun^ 
seat  of  Caldwell  Co.,  N.  C,  70  miles  by  raU 
Dorthwest  of  Charlotte,  on  the  Carolina  luid 
Northwestern  Railroad  (Map:  North  Carolina, 
A  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Davenport  Female 
CoU^  and  contains  the  Foot  Hills  Sanitarium, 
Pioneer  Library,  Blowing  Bock  (in  the  vicinity), 
at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet,  and  High  Briten 
Park.  The  town  is  an  important  furniture- 
manufacturing  centre  and  has  also  cotton,  yam, 
veneer,  and  roller  mills,  machine  shops,  harness 
factory,  lumber  yards,  etc.  Lenoir  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  re- 
gion, and  there  are  some  gold  and  mica  mines 
near  by.  The  water  works  and  sewage  system 
are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Pop.,  1900, 
1206;  1910,  3364. 

LENOni,  le-nwBr',  Alexandbb  Aubbt  ( 1801- 
91).  A  French  architect,  son  of  Alexandre 
Marie  Lenoir,  the  painter  and  archgeologist.  He 
studied  at  the  Collie  Bourbon  and  was  a  pupil 
of  Debret  in  the  Ecole  dea  Beaux-Arts.  He  lived 
in  Rome  (1830-32)  and  in  1833  wrote  Projet 
d'un  tnus^e  historique,  suggesting  the  union  of 
the  Palais  des  Thermes  and  the  Hotel  de  Cluny. 
He  was  appointed  architect  to  carry  out  this 
plan,  became  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
historic  moniunents  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
secretary  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  for  life 
(1862),  and  a  member  of  the  A<»deii^  of  Fine 
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Arts  ( 1869 ) .  He  wrote  the  very  valuable  woit, 
Instruction  aur  I'architecture  monaatique  { 1852- 
'60) ;  Des  monuments  ant^rieura  A  I'^tabUaaemmt 
du  chrUtianiame  dans  lea  Qaulea  ( 1840)  ;  Archi- 
tecture militaire  au  moyen  Sge  and  Monumenta 
religieux  au  moyen  dge  (1847)  ;  Le  tombeau  de 
J^apoldon  ler  aux  Invalidea  (1855)  ;  Utatiatique 
monumentale  de  Paris  (1861-67).  He  was  fa- 
mous for  his  reproductions  of  medieeval  buildings. 

LENOIB  CITY.  A  city  in  Loudon  Co., 
Tenn.,  23  miles  aouthwest  of  Knoxville,  on  the 
Southern  Railway,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Tennessee  and  Little  Tennessee  rivers  (Map: 
Tennessee,  F  3) .  There  are  extensive  car  works, 
cotton-yarn  and  hosiery  mills,  lumber  yards,  and 
a  flour  mill,  for  which  ample  water  power  is 
available.  Lenoir  City  owns  and  operates  its 
water-works  system.    Pop.,  1910,  3392. 

LENOBE,  Oer.  pron.  Il-nCre.  1.  A  noted 
ballad  by  Biirger  (1773)  and  the  name  of  its 
heroine.  The  story  rests  on  a  variety  of  similar 
Slavic  tales,  which  gave  rise  to  the  German 
tradition.  Its  basis  is  the  popular  belief  that 
the  tears  of  a  maiden  for  a  lost  lover  may  bring 
him  back  from  the  grave  in  the  form  of  a  vam- 
pire. In  all  the  tales  of  this  class  the  lover 
fetches  the  maiden  from  her  home  and  carries 
her  with  him  on  a  demoniac  ride  to  the  church- 
yard, where  she  is  cither  torn  in  pieces  or  res- 
cued at  the  last  moment  by  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  or  by  some  providential  intervention.  2.  A 
poem  by  £.  A.  Foe,  first  published  under  the  title 
A  Ptean  (1831).   3.  The  heroine  of  Poe's  Raven. 

LEN0B1£AND,  le-nOr'm&N',  Marie  Annb 
Adelaide  (1772-1843).  A  I^VeDch  fortune  teller, 
born  at  Alencim.  After  going  to  Paris  (1790) 
die  took  up  fortune  telling  as  a  profession.  She 
soon  attracted  attention  and  opened  a  "cabinet 
of  divining,"  where  for  many  years  she  was  con- 
sulted by  persons  of  all  ranks,  even  by  the  court 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  said  that  Josephine  was 
greatly  influencf>d  by  her.  In  1809  she  had  to 
leave  Paris  and  went  to  Brussels,  She  was  re- 
peatedly imprisoned.  Amcmg  her  publications 
are;  PropMtiquea  (1815)  ;  Souvenirs  de  la  Bel- 
gique  (1822);  Memoirs  of  the  Empreaa  Joseph- 
ine, vol.  i  (1904). 

I.ENOBMANT,  le-nOr'mftN',  Chables  (1802- 
69 ) .  A  French  archaeologist,  born  in  Paris.  He 
originally  studied  law  and  prepared  himself  es- 
pecially for  the  teaching  of  Roman  law,  but  after 
visiting  Italy  devoted  himself  to  archieology. 
He  was  made  inspector  of  fine  arts  in  1825  and 
in  1828  accompanied  the  younger  Champollion  to 
Egypt.  Afterward  he  went  to  Greece  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  to  explore  the  Morea. 
He  was  made  curator  of  the  library  of  the  Ar- 
senal in  1830,  and  In  the  Royal  Library  he  be- 
came Ewsistant  curator  'of  the  cabinet  of  an- 
tiques (1832),  curator  of  printed  books  (1837), 
and  director  of  the  cabinet  of  medals  (1841). 
Meanwhile  he  had  lectured  at  the  Sorbonne.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Institute  in  1839  and  in  1848 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Egyptian  archie- 
ology  in  the  College  de  France.  He  contributed 
numerous  articles  on  art  and  arctueology,  chiefly 
to  the  Correspmdant  (ed.  by  him,  1843-55), 
and  to  the  Annates  de  VInatiiut  ArchiSologique  de 
Rome,  the  Revue  de  \uiniamatique,  and  the 
Recueil  de  I'Acad^mie  dea  Inacriptiona.  Books 
written  by  him  include:  Des  artistes  contem- 
porains  (1833)  ;  Introduction  a  I'hisioire  orien- 
tals (1838);  Muste  des  antiquitia  tgyptiennes 
(1836-42);  Le  treaor  de  numismatique  et  de 


gtVptique  (1834-60),  with  Paul  Delaroche  ud 
Hmriquel-Dupont;  Elite  dea  monummta  eira- 
mographigues  (4  vols.,  1837-«1 ),  with  De  Witt«; 
Quesfion*  historigues  (1846). 

LZNOBKAKT,  Franqoib  ( 1837-83) .  A 
French  archamlogist,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was 
early  trained  by  his  father,  the  archipolc^at 
Charles  I^enormant,  in  the  Greek  literature  and 
instructed  as  to  the  monuments ;  and  when  only 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  published  in  the  Revue 
Arch^logique  an  article  on  some  Greek  tablets 
from  Memphis.  In  1857,  for  an  essay  entitled 
Ctaaaification  des  monnaies  dea  Lagides,  he  was 
awarded  the  numismatic  prize  by  the  Acad6mie 
dea  Inacriptiona,  and  two  years  later  went  with 
his  father  to  Greece  and  the  East.  In  1860, 
after  the  massacre  of  Christians  by  the  Druses 
{ q.v. ) ,  he  went  to  Syria,  and  afterward  pub- 
lished a  Hiatoire  des  maasaores  de  Hyrie  en  1860 
(1861).  Returning  to  Greece,  he  conducted  ex- 
cavations at  EleusiB  and  along  the  Sacred  Way, 
of  which  the  results  were  partially  embodied  in 
La  vote  sacr^e  iteusinienne  (1864),  a  work  un- 
fortunately never  completed,  and  in  articles  in 
periodicals.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  sub- 
librarian of  the  French  Institute,  and  in  1874 
professor  of  archteology  at  the  Biblioth^ue  Na- 
tionale.  During  his  last  years  he  devoted  part 
of  his  time  to  an  exploration  of  the  less-visited 
parts  of  southern  Italy.  Here  he  met  with  an 
accident  and,  after  a  long  illness,  died  Dec.  9, 
1883,  Lenormant  was  a  scholar  of  encyclopiedie 
learning,  wonderful  diversity  of  interest,  and 
great  productivity.  In  Greek  archteology  proper 
his  contributions  were  largely  in  the  form  of 
articles  in  such  journals  as  the  Revue  Arch4olo- 
gique  and  the  Gazette  ArcMologique,  of  which 
he  was  founder  in  1875  (with  De  Witte),  editor, 
and  chief  contributor.  He  edited,  with  Rohiou, 
Chefs  d'aeuvre  de  I'art  antique  (7  vols.,  1867- 
68 ) ,  and  had  b^un  to  publish  the  results  of  his 
Italian  travels  in  M  Qrande-Orkce  (1880-84) 
and  A  travera  I'Apulie  et  la  Lvcanie  (1883).  In 
the  field  of  numismatics  his  great  work  was  La 
monnaie  dans  I'antiquiti  (1878-70),  of  which 
only  three  volumes  appeared,  but  he  also  pub- 
lished a  popular  work,  Monnaies  et  m^daillca 
(1883),  and  numerous  essays.  Perhaps  his 
most  lasting  work  was  done  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient  nations  of  the  East,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  origins  and  early  forms  of  their 
civilization.  His  studies  were  summarized  in 
the  Manuel  de  I'hiatoire  anoienne  de  I'Orient 
(1860  ;  0th  ed„  1881-83)  and  Lea  originea  de 
I'hiatoire  d^apria  la  Mtle  et  lea  traditions  des 
peuplea  orientaua  (1880-84),  His  discovery  of 
the  Accadian,  a  non-Semitic  language,  in  the 
cuneiform  texts,  was  announced  and  defended  in 
a  series  of  papers,  and  his  investigation  of  the 
Chaldfean  religion  led  to  the  publication  of  Lea 
aciences  occultes  en  Aaie  (1874-75).  Important 
at  the  time  of  its  publication  was  the  Eaaai  sur 
la  propagation  de  I'alphabet  ph^nieieu  dans 
Vanden  monde  (1872-76). 

LE  NOTBE  (LB  NOSTBE),  le  no'tr',  AsDBfi 
( 1613-1700) .  A  French  landscape  gardener,  born 
in  Paris.  He  was  the  son  of  the  supcrintoident 
of  the  Tuileries  gardens,  studied  painting  under 
Simon  Vouet,  and  later  took  up  architecture. 
But  Le  Notre  preferred  the  occupation  of  his 
father,  and  by  first  applying  his  principles  to 
the  Tuileries  gardens  soon  gained  such  a  repu- 
tation that  Fouquet  gave  him  charge  of  laying 
out  the  grounds  of  the  Chateau  de  Vaux.  lliis 
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WAB  the  first  example  of  the  formal  Frendi 
garden,  stiffly  designed  on  geometrical  lines, 
with  artificial  lakes  and  grottoes,  and  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  dipped  trees,  Icept  at 
some  distance  from  the  mansion  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  viow.  But,  despite  its  sever- 
ity, the  design  had  a  certain  grandeur,  and  It 
suited  the  architecture  of  the  day.  When  Louis 
XIV  saw  these  gardens  en  fete,  he  made  Le 
NAtre  director  of  the  royal  grounds  (1657)  and 
gave  him  charge  of  the  new  park  of  Versailles, 
which  shows,  more  than  any  other  of  his  worlcs, 
his  wonderful  Icnowledge  of  perspective.  Other 
French  gardens  that  he  laid  out,  entirely  or 

gartially,  are  those  of  Chantilly,  Heudon,  Saint- 
loud,  Fontainehleau,  Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
and  Clagny.  He  went  to  Italy  in  1679  and 
was  received  by  the  Pope  with  great  friendli- 
ness. In  Rome  he  laid  out  the  gardens  of  the 
Vatican,  the  Quirinal,  the -Villa  Albani,  the 
Villa  Ludovisi,  and  the  Villa  Doria  Pamphili. 
?Iis  influence  was  felt  in  Germany  and  especially 
in  England,  where  he  designed  the  paries  at 
Oreenwiclt  and  Althorp,  and  St.  James's  Parle 
in  London.  Among  tiie  many  honm  which  he 
received  from  Louis  XIV  was  the  Order  of  St. 
Michel  in  1694. 

LEN'OZ.  A  town,  widely  known  as  a  sum- 
mer resort,  including  the  villages  of  New  Lenox 
and  Lenoxdalc,  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  6  miles 
(direct)  south  of  Pittsfield,  on  the  New  York, 
New  Uaven,  and  Hartford  fiLailroad  (Map:  Mas- 
sachusetts, A  3).  Lenox  itself  is  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  surrounding  region  has  many 
places  of  interest.  Among  the  attractions  are 
Mahkeenac  and  Laurel  lakes.  Bald  Head,  the 
Pinnade,  and  Yokum's  Seat,  besides  many  fine 
residences  and  grounds,  the  Trinity  School,  and 
Lenox  Library.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  Fanny  Kemble  were  resi- 
dents of  Lenox.  The  government  is  administered 
by  town  meetings.  Settled  in  1750,  Lenox  was 
incorporated  as  a  district  in  1767,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Pop.,  1900,  2042;  1910,  3060. 
LENOX*  JAUSS  U800-80).    An  American 

Ehilanthropist,  bom  in  New  York  Oity,  where 
is  father,  a  wealthy  Scottish  merchant,  had 
settled  in  1784.  He  studied  at  Columbia,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  a  time  was  con- 
nected with  his  father  in  business;  but  the  great 
passion  of  his  life  was  collecting  books  and 
objects  of  art.  During  the  years  that  he  was 
most  actively  engaged  in  this  work,  his  libraiy 
grew  so  rapidly  tlwt  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  arrange  it  systematically,  and  the  books  as 
they  were  received  and  checked  off  were  stored 
in  the  vacant  apartments  of  his  residence.  This, 
of  course,  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
find  particular  volumes,  and  as  he  refused  to 
allow  others  access  to  his  storeroom,  the  library 
remained  practically  unused  until  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  building  at  Fifth  Avoiue  and 
Seventieth  Street  which  he  erected  for  its  re- 
ception in  1870.  On  May  23.  189S,  the  Lenox 
Library  was  eimsolidated  with  the  Astor  Li- 
brary and  the  Hlden  Trust  to  form  the  New 
York  Public  Library  (q.v.).  The  Lenox  Library 
building  was  torn  down  in  1913  to  make  way 
for  Mr.  Henry  C.  Prick's  new  residence.  Be- 
sides giving*  his  library  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Lenox  contributed  generously  to  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  in  that  city,  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity,  and  to  many  public  and  private  charities. 
LBHS,  I&NS.   A  town  of  France,  in  tiie  De- 


partment of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  DeQle,  17 
miles  south-southwest  of  Lille  (Map:  France  N., 
H  2 ) .  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  and  was 
once  strongly  fortified.  It  is  located  in  the 
midst  of  the  coal  deposits  of  ^»de-Calais,  has 
mgineering  works,  iron  and  steel  foundries,  and 
manufactories  of  beet  sugar,  soap,  and  wire  rope. 
In  the  vicinity  are  higlily  productive  cwtl  mines. 
Pop.,  1901,  24,370;  1911,  31,746.  It  is  famous 
for  the  victory  gained  by  Louis  II  of  Bourbon, 
Prince  of  Condi,  over  Leopold  William,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  under  its  walls  in  1648.  Dur- 
ing the  European  War  which  bcf^an  in  1914, 
Lena  and  the  surroimding  region  were  almost  a 
continual  battlefield.  The  town  itself  was  taken 
by  the  Gmnans  and  omnpelled  to  pay  a  heavy 
indemnity.   See  War  in  Bubopb. 

LSN8,  lenz  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat  lena,  Imtil; 
BO  called  on  account  of  the  shape  of  tire  lens). 
Broadly  speaking,  a  circular  section  of  a  truis- 
parent  substance,  having  its  surfaces  either  both 
spherical  or  one  of  them  plane  and  the  other 
spherical.  Lenses  are  either  convex  (thickest 
in  the  middle)  or  concave  (thickent  at  the 
edges),  and  a  ray  of  light  in  passing  throu^  a 
lens  is  bent  towards  its  thickest  part.  The 
former  class  changes  the  direction  of  the  rays 
by  making  them  more  convergmt  than  before; 
the  latter  makes  them  more  divergent.  The 
point  to  which  the  rays  converge,  or  from  which 
they  diverge,  is  called  a  focus — principal  focus 
when  the  rays  are  parallel.  The  focus  for  a 
convex  lens  is  real,  I.e.,  the  rays  actually  pass 
through  it,  form  a  real  and  inverted  image 
smaller  or  larger  than  the  object,  according  as 
the  object  is  at  a  distance  greater  or  less  than 
twice  the  focal  length;  but  if  tbo  object  be 
within  the  principal  focal  Imgth  a  virtual  image 
ia  formed,  erect  and  magnified.  For  a  concave 
lens  the  focus  is  virtual — the  rays  seem  to 
come  from  it  and  form  an  erect  image  smaller 
than  the  object.  See  Light,  where  a  section  is 
devoted  to  lenses  and  the  various  theoretical 

Juestions  involved  are  discussed.  For  different 
orma  of  lenses  as  used  in  various  optical  instru- 
ments, see  MiCBOSOWB;  Photography;  Tele- 
8C0PB;  ETC.  See,  also,  Abbibation,  Sphducal; 
Abebratuit,  Chiomatic.  Consult:  ThcHuas 
Preston,  Theory  of  Light  {London,  1901) ;  R.  T. 
Glazebrook,  Physical  Optics  (New  York,  1907)  j 
R.  W.  Wood,  Physiaal  Optic*  (ib.,  1811). 

l£;NSTB5K,  lAn'strSm,  Cabl  Julius  (1811- 
93).  A  Swedish  poet  and  critic,  born  at  Gefle. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  theolog>'  at  Upsala, 
took  orders  in  1834,  and  taught  literature  at  the 
University  of  Upsala  from  1836  to  1843.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  he  taught  philosophy  at 
Gefle.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  rector  at  Ves- 
ter-Lttfsta.  He  wrote  on  philosophy,  poetry, 
theology,  and  nsthetica,  and  his  principal  publi- 
cations include  a  compendium  of  the  Church*  his- 
tory of  his  country,  LSrobok  i  allmanna  och 
avenska  Kyrkohistorien  (1843);  contributions 
to  the  history  of  Swedish  lesthetics,  Bidrag  tiU 
den  avenska  asthetikens  historic  (1840) ;  Faklu- 
juvelen  (1838),  a  novel;  Cromwell  (1860),  a 
poem;  Oustaf  II.  Adolf  (1800),  pocma;  and 
some  sketches,  De  fyra  stAnden,  taflor  ur  sveriskt 
aedelif  (1865). 

LENT  (AS.  lencten,  lengten,  OHG.  lensin,  Im- 
gizin,  lenzo,  Ger.  Lenz,  spring,  from  AS.  long, 
OHG.,  Ger.  lang,  Lat.  longuaj  so  called  from  the 
lengthening  days  in  spring) .  The  season  of  fast- 
ing observed  Iiefore  Easter  In  the  Rpman  Ca^o* 
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Be,  Eastern,  and  Anglican  churches.  Its  length 
baB  varied  considerably  in  different  times  and 
places.  Before  the  third  century  there  is  posi- 
tive evidence  of  the  solemn  observance  every- 
where of  the  last  two  days  of  Holy  Week,  and  it 
gradually  spread  to  include  the  whole  week.  But 
aside  from  this  solemn  fast,  Athanasius  urges 
upon  the  Alexandrians  a  forty  days'  fast  ae 
being  the  custom  elsewhere,  and  the  Council  of 
Nic«a  (325)  recognizes  it  as  an  established 
custom.  The  period  of  40  days  was  adopted  in 
commemoration  of  the  fasting  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  Moses  and  Elijah,  for  that  length  of  time. 
In  the  early  Church  the  primair  idea  was  peni- 
tence, and  fasting  was  incidental.  In  the  medise- 
val  Church  the  fasting  became  very  strict,  in- 
cluding abstenti^m  from  all  meat,  milk  and  its 
products,  and  eggs,  and  from  all  food  till  even- 
ing. Gradual  ^^UEations  were  permitted,  until 
now  the  fast  of  lent  is  more  nominal  than  real. 
See  Easteb;  Fast;  Hot-t  Week. 

T.TETtPT^AT.T.     WiLLIAU     (1591-1662).  An 

English  politician.  He  was  born  at  Henley-on- 
Thames,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1616,  He  represented  Woodstock  in 
'  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640  and  in  the  Long 
ParliamNit,  serving  as  Speaker  from  1640  to 
1663.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  in  1646-48  was  one  of  the  eommis* 
sioners  of  the  great  seal.  When  Cromwell  as 
Protector  summoned  his  first  Parliament,  Lent- 
hail  was  again  chosen  to  the  chair  (1654),  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of  1656  also. 
On  the  reassembling  in  1659  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, he  resumed  his  former  position,  and, 
ccmvinced  of  the  inevitability  of  the  Restoration, 
subsequently  aided  in  bringing  it  about.  His 
career,  admittedly  successful  as  Speaker  because 
of  his  pliability  in  troublous  times,  was  attacked 
hy  contemporaries  on  the  ground  of  loyalty;  on 
toe  other  hand,  his  refusal  to  indicate  whether 
or  not  the  five  accused  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  present  when  in  1642  the  King 
attempted  to  arrest  them,  was  appreciated  by 
Parliament  and  made  him  famous. 

LEN^CELS  (Fr.  Imticelle,  dim.  of  lenti- 
enle,  lens-shaped,  lentil-shaped,  from  Lat.  lenti- 
eula,  lentil,  dim.  of  lens,  lentil).  Roundish  or 
elongated  corky  patdhes  of  various  idzes,  usually 
ejecting  a  little  above  the  epidermis  of  stems. 
Where  cork  formation  (bark)  is  going  on,  at 
certain  points  corresponding  usually  ...  to 
the  stomata  (breathing  pores)  of  the  epider- 
mis, the  cork  cells  become  rounded  and  loosened 
from  one  another.  Under  the  strain  the  epider- 
mis ruptures,  and  the  powdery  mass  of  cells  is 
exposed,  through  a  usually  biconvex  rift,  whose 
shape  suraested  for  the  structure  tiie  name 
lenticel.  Lenticels  are  present  in  all  the  great 
groups  of  vascular  plants,  and  very  few  plants 
with  a  r^ular  annual  formation  of  cork  fail 
to  show  them.  They  are  most  conspicuous  on 
young  shoots,  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  birch, 
they  become  more  prominent  as  they  grow  older. 
The  lenticels  that  are  developed  at  a  point  early 
determined  by  a  stoma,  a  root,  or  a  bud,  are 
called  primary  lenticels;  while  those  whidi  are 
formed  later,  and  at  a  point  not  determined  by 
an  oi^n,  are  called  secondary.  Lraticels  serve 
to  admit  air  to  the  living  internal  tissues, 
through  an  impervious  corky  layer,  and  abey 
vary  in  porosity  in  different  plants  and  at  differ- 
ent seasons.    See  AfiRATlON. 

LEKTFOO.    See  Freckles. 

LBN1TL  (OF.  lentille,  from  Lat.  Imticukt, 


dim.  of  lena,  lentil),  Vicia  himUa,  or  Lent 
esculenta.  An  annual  leguminous  plant,  related 
to  tares  (see  Tabe),  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  in  Egypt,  in  the  East,  and 
to  some  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
has  a  weak,  branching  ston,  from  6  to  18  inchea 
high,  and  pinnate  leaves  with  6  to  8  pairs  of 
leaflets  and  terminal 
tendrils.  The  flowers 
are  small,  white,  lilac, 
or  pale  blue.  The  pods 
are  very  short  and 
blunt,  thin  and  smooth, 
and  contain  two  seeds 
shaped  like  a  double 
convex  lens.  There  are 
numerous  var  i  e  t  i  e  s, 
with  white,  brown,  and 
black  seeds,  of  various 
sizes,  the  largest  being 
about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  lentil 
grows  best  in  a  light 
and  rather  dry  soil ;  in 
a  very  rich  soil  it  pro- 
duces comparatively 
few  pods. 

Unlike  the  pea  and 
the  btian,  the  lentil  is  zMKra. 
eaten  only  when  fully 

ripe.  The  brown  or  reddish  lentil  is  smaller 
than  the  yellow,  but  of  more  delicate  flavor.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  food  plants — prob- 
ably one  of  the  first  to  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation by  man.  Since  it  has  been  grown  from 
early  times  in  Asia  and  in  the  Meditenrnnean 
countries,  it  seems  probable  that  the  reddish 
Egyptian  lentil  was  the  "red  pottage"  of  Esau. 
In  Europe  this  legume  is  far  less  grown  than 
the  pea  and  the  bean,  partly  because  its  yield 
of  seed  and  straw  is  less.  The  market  is  par- 
tially  supplied  from  Egypt.  The  lentil,  accord- 
ing to  analysis,  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  of 
all  the  legumes,  but  its  flavor  is  pronounced  and 
to  some  persons  not  so  agreeable  as  tiiat  of  the 
pea  and  the  bean.  Its  sMds  have  the  following 
percentage  composition :  water,  8.4 ;  protehi, 
25.7;  fa^  1;  carbohydrates,  69.2;  and  ash,  5.7, 
the  fuel  vslue  being  1620  calories  a  pound. 
Like  all  legumes  used  as  food,  they  are  especially 
rich  in  protein.  It  is  generally  used  for  soup 
or  pur^.  In  the  Mediterranean  countries  it  is 
often  eaten  roasted.  It  has  been  little  known 
in  the  United  States,  but  with  the  growth  of  the 
foreign  population  its  use  has  steadily  increased. 
The  lentils  found  in  our  markets  are  all  im* 

g>rted,  but  the  culture  of  this  l^ume  from 
uropean  seeds  is  being  tried  in  the  South- 
western Territories  and  elsewhere.  A  small 
variety  of  lentil  is  already  grown  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  the  seed  of 
which  was  doubtless  brought  from  Spain  cen- 
turies ago  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  mixed 
race  living  there.    See  Lathtbus. 

LENTINI,  len-te'nd  (Lat.  Leontini).  A  city 
in  the  Province  of  Syracuse,  Sicily,  18  miles  hy 
rail  south  of  Catania  (Map:  Itafy,  £  6).  The 
centre  of  the  city  is  3  miles  from  the  railway 
station,  and  6  miles  from  the  coast.  To  the 
north  lies  Lake  Lentini,  from  9  to*  12  miles  in 
circumference,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
water.  It  did  not  exist  in  ancient  times,  but  is 
now  the  largest  body  of  standing  water  in 
Sicily,  and  its  vapors  make  the  city^bealthfol 
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In  snnuner.  ZjentLai  ia  a  market  for  rice  and 
other  grain,  oil,  wine,  flax,  cattle,  and  for  water- 
fowl and  fish  from  the  lake.  It  also  manufac- 
tures pottery.  The  ancient  Leontini  was  founded 
in  729  B.C.,  bv  colonists  from  Naxos  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Gorgias,  the  sophist  and  orator, 
who  persuaded  Athoia  to  intervene  in  Sicily. 
Pop.  (commune).  1901,  17,134;  1011,  22,904. 

LENTIHO,  len-t«^6,  Jacopo  ua.  One  of  the 
early  Italian  poeta  of  the  Sicilian  school  who 
lived  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.  He  is  presumed  to  have  studied  at  Bo- 
logna and  liv^  in  Tuscany  for  at  least  a  part 
of  his  life.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Dante  in  doubt- 
ful terms  (Purgatory,  c.  xxiv)  for  the  careless- 
ness of  hit  language;  but  some  of  his  poems, 
translated  by  Rossetti  in  Dante  and  hit  OvroUf 
have  much  charm.  Consult  Gaspary,  /Me 
9icil\an\8che  Dichterachule  dea  dreieehnien  Jakr- 
hunderta  (Berlin,  1878),  and  a  critical  edition 
of  poema,  by  Langley  (Boston,  1915). 

LENTO,  len'td  (It.,  slow).  In  music,  a  term 
indicating  a  tempo  between  grave  (q.T.)  and 
adagio  (q.v.). 

LBNTULUB.  A  well-known  cognomen  of 
the  Ckms  Cornelia  in  ancient  Rome.  The  best- 
known  members  of  this  branch  of  the  famous 
patrician  gens  were  the  following:  1.  P.  Cob- 
NBLius  Lentultts  Scba,  qusBstor  under  Sulla 
in  81  B.C.,  pnetor  in  75,  and  consul  in  71.  In 
70  B.C.,  along  with  many  others,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  senatorial  order  by  the  censors,  for  his 
vices.  He  became  prietor  again  in  63  B.C.,  the 
year  of  Cicero's  consulship,  when  he  joined  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
emspirators  within  tiie  walls  when  Catiline  left 
to  take  tiie  lead  in  the  field.  Cicero,  however, 
obtained  full  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  from  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges;  and  when  Len- 
tuluB  and  his  comradM  were  confronted  with 
the  evidence,  they  were  forced  to  confess  their 
guilt.  Lentulus  himself  resigned  his  oEBce  and 
was  put  to  death  along  with  the  other  leaders 
in  the  Tullianum.  Consult  the  third  and  fourth 
CatUmarian  Orations  of  Cieero.  2.  P.  Coa- 
HKLnrs  Lentulus  Spiitthek,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
only  a  very  distant  relative  of  the  above.  He 
was  curule  sdile  in  63  B.c.  (the  year  of  Cicero's 
consulship) ;  the  conspirator  Lentulus  was  given 
into  his  custody  after  his  arrest.  He  was  pr»tor 
in  60  B.C.  and  consul  in  57,  when  he  procured 
Cicero's  recall  from  exile.  From  66  to  53  he 
was  governor  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus.  In  the 
following  years  he  fcdlowed  the  fortunes  of 
Pompey.  We  have  no  sure  knowledge  of  the 
end  of  his  life.  3.  P.  Cobnelics  Lbntulus 
Cbus,  or  CBU80EZ.LD,  chief  accuser  of  Publius 
GlodiuB  in  connection  with  the  violation  of  the 
rites  of  the  Bona  Dea.  (See  Clodiub  Pulcheb.) 
As  consul  in  49  B.O.,  he  bitterly  opposed  all  at- 
tonpts  to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement  with 
GRsar.  When  Cssar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  how- 
ever, Lentulus  fled  to  Greece.  After  Pompey's 
defeat  at  Pharsalus,  Lentulus  fled  to  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  and  finally  Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Ptolemy.  4.  Son  of  2,  of  the  same 
name,  also  a  follower  of  Pompey.  Pardoned  by 
Cffisar,  he  finally  joined  Brutus  and  Casshis  in 
their  campaigns  and  coined  silver  money  for  the 
payment  of  their  troops,  specimens  of  which  are 
common. 

LENZ,  lents,  Jakob  Michael  Reinhold 
( 1751-92 ) .  A  German  poet  and  dramatist,  bom 
at  Seeswegen,  Livonia.  After  studying  at  K5- 
nigritierg  he  went  to  Strassburg  in  1*771  as  tutor 


to  two  young  noblemen  from  Courland.  At 
Strassburg  he  allied  himself  to  the  literary 
coterie  of  which  Gioethe  was  a  member.  In  1776 
he  followed  Goethe  to  Weimar,  where,  despite 
his  friends'  remonstrances,  he  showed  such  utter 
disregard  for  social  conventions  that  he  was  con- 
tinually in  trouble.  Finally  he  was  banished 
from  Weimar,  wandered  in  various  countries, 
became  insane,  and  died  an  object  of  charity  in 
Moscow.  Lenz  waa  one  of  the  most  typical  ex- 
amples of  the  poets  of  the  Storm-and-Stress 
Period.  In  his  works  he  railed  against  the  blind 
servitude  to  French  classicism;  in  his  life  he 
proclaimed  the  right  of  nature  against  conven- 
tionality. He  was  a  gifted  but  wayward  writer. 
He  has  been  nuiked  next  to  Goethe — lon^o  aed 
prommua  interealto,  however,  as  Erich  Schmidt 
has  written — among  the  dramatists  of  the 
Storm-and-Streas.  His  Der  Hofmeiater  and 
some  of  his  lyrics  were  by  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries attributed  to  Goethe.  His  shorter 
poems  often  contain  passages  of  exquisite  lyric 
beauty.  Consult :  Ludwig  Tieck,  Qeaammelte 
Bohriften  von  Lena  (Berlin,  1819) ;  Erich 
Schmidt,  Lmus  tmd  KUnger  (ib.,  187S) ;  Johann 
Froitzheim,  Len»  und  Goethe  (Strassburg, 
I89I);  M.  N.  Rosanow,  J.  Sf.  R.  Lenz,  Leben 
und  Werke,  German  translation  by  GUtzow  ( Leip- 
zig, 1909 ) .  Among  his  dramas  may  be  mentioned 
Der  Hofmeiater  (1774),  Die  Soldaten  (1776), 
and  the  dramatic  sketch  Pandamonium  germa- 
ttfcum  (1819). 

LENZ,  Max  (1860-  ).  A  German  his- 
torian. He  was  bom  at  Greifswald  and  studied 
at  Bonn,  Greifswald,  and  Berlin.  In  188l  he 
was  made  professor  of  medieval  and  modem  his- 
tory at  Marburg,  seven  years  later  went  to  Bres- 
lau,  and  in  1890  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  of 
which  he  was  rector  in  1911-12.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned:  Drei  Traktate  aua 
dem  Bohriftenzyklua  dea  Konataveer  Komila 
unterauckt  (1876);  Die  Bchlacht  bet  M&hlberg 
(1879);  Briefwechael  Landgraf  Philippa  des 
OroaamUtigen  von  Heaaen  mit  Bucer  (3  vols., 
1880-91) ;  Martin  Lwther  (1883;  3d  ed.,  1897) ; 
Zur  Kritik  der  Oedanken  und  Srimterungen  des 
FUraten  Bismarck  (1899)  ;  Die  groaaen  NSchte 
(1900);  Oeachiohte  Biamarcka  (1902;  3d  ed., 
1911);  Napoleon  (1906;  2d  ed.,  1908);  Oe- 
achiohte der  UnivergitSt  Berlin  (4  vols.,  1910). 

LENZ,  OsKAB  (1848-  ).  A  German  geog- 
rapher and  explorer,  born  in  Leipzig  and  edu- 
cated in  the  university  there  (1860-70).  As  a 
member  of  the  Austrian  Geological  Institute,  he 
went  on  geological  expeditions  in  Croatia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bohemia,  and  assisted  Hochstetter  in 
preparing  Die  eto^te  dau(«o&e  Vordpolfahrt 
(1874).  In  1874  he  went  on  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion for  the  German  African  Company  and  spent 
three  years  in  West  Africa,  On  a  second  jour- 
ney, in  1880,  he  crossed  the  western  Sahara  in 
the  disguise  of  an  Arab  merchant,  reaching 
Timbuk^.  In  1886  he  undertook  an  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Junker,  Casati,  and  Lupton, 
who  were  penned  up  by  the  Mahdi  revolt.  On 
this  journey  he  made  valuable  discoveries  in 
East  Africa,  especially  around  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  He  returned  to  Austria  in  1887  -and  be- 
came "professor  of  geography  in  the  German  Uni- 
versity of  Prague,  where  he  was  rector  in  1902- 
03.  He  retired  in  1909.  His  African  tours  are 
described  in  Skiasen  aus  Weatafrika  ( 2d  ed., 
1878);  Timbuktu:  Reiae  durch  Marokko,  die 
Sahara  und  den  Buddn  (2  vols.,  1884),  which 
contains  many  valuable  contributions  to  our 
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knowledge  of  the  Sahara;  and  Wanderungm  m 
Afrika  (1895).  His  later  works  are:  Die  aogen- 
nant&n.  Ztoergvolker  Afrikaa  (1894)  ;  Veber 
Geld  hex  NaturvGlkem  (1896)  ;  Ophir  und  die 
Ruinen  bei  Simbaby  (1896);  "Geographie  von 
Afrika,"  in  Andree,  Bandbuch  der  Qeographie 

(1809) ;  Matokko,  Oeaehichte^  Land,  u»d  Leu,te 

(1907). 

LE'O  (Lat.,li(Hi).  The  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac 
through  which  the  sun  moves  during  the  latter 
part  of  July  and  the  early  part  of  August;  its 
conventional  symbol  is  ^.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a  zodiacal  constellation  lying  to  the  south  of 
Ursa  Major  and  immediately  north  of  the 
equator.  Its  two  brightest  stars  are  a  Leonis, 
or  Regulus,  a  helium  star  of  magnitude  1.3, 
lying  almost  on  the  ecliptic;  and  p  Leonis,  or 
Denebola,  a  blue  star  of  magnitude  2.2. 

LEO.  The  name  of  13  popes.— Leo  I,  SAiirr 
(Pope,  440-461),  Bumamed  **the  Great,"  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  fathers.  He  was 
bom  in  Tuscany.  By  Pope  Celestine  I  (422~ 
432)  he  was  made  one  of  the  seven  Roman  dea- 
cons. His  influence  is  attested  by  Cassian's 
dedication  to  him  of  his  De  Incarnatione  contra 
Nestorium  (430),  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ap- 
pealed to  his  aid  against  Bishop  Juvoial  of 
Jerusalem,  who  desired  to  be  made  a  patriarch 
(431).  The  Emperor  Valentinian  III  sent  him 
on  an  embassy  to  Gaul,  while  absent  on  which 
he  was  elected  Pope,  heo's  letters,  addressed  to 
all  parts  of  the  Church,  exhibit  prodigious  ac- 
tivity and  zeal,  and  are  used  by  Catholic  con- 
troversialists as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see  at  this  early 
time.  In  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  449  he  set 
aside  the  proceedings  of  the  ao-called  Robber 
Synod  of  EphoBus,  which  had  been  held  that 
year  and  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  Eutyches 
(q.v.),  summoned  a  new  council  at  Chalcedon, 
in  which  his  legates  presided,  and  in  which 
Leo's  celebrated  "dt^matical  letter"  was  ac- 
cepted "as  the  voice  of  Peter"  and  adopted  as 
the  authentic  exposition  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine on  the  person  of  Christ.  The  histo^  of 
Leo's  interposition  with  Attila  (452)  in  defense 
of  the  Roman  city  and  people  will  be  found  in 
the  article  Attila;  and  his  subsequent  similar 
interposition  with  Gcnseric  ( 455 ) ,  if  less  dra- 
matic in  the  incidents  with  which  history  or 
l^^nd  has  invested  it,  was  at  least  so  far 
successful  as  to  save  the  lives  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  the  city 
of  Rome.  He  formiUated  clearly  the  monarchict^ 
idea  of  tiie  papacy,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
built  upon  Peter  and  the  divinely  constituted 
head  of  the  Christian  world.  Accordingly  he 
acted  consistently  in  the  character  of  universal 
bishop.  He  regulated  affaira  in  Africa  no  less 
than  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  When  he  found  that 
the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon  (451)  had  put  Con- 
stantinople above  all  other  apostolic  patriarch- 
ates, he  required  the  Emperor  to  cancel  the 
(tensive  28tk  canon,  and  as  the  Emperor  de- 
clared thtA  its  confirmation  depended  upon  the 
Pope,  Leo  asserted  that  the  Greeks  had  given  it 
up.  Leo  endeavored  to  extirpate  heresy  (Mani- 
chfeism*  Prisctllianism) ,  but  rather  unsuccess- 
fully. He  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  10,  461.  His  day 
is  April  11  in  the  Latin  church,  and  February 
IS  in  the  Greek  church.  His  sermons  and  let- 
ters, of  great  interest  and  value,  are  in  Migne, 
Patrologia  Latino,  liv~lvi,  and  a  partial  English 
translation  in  yicene  and  Pogt-Niome  Fathera, 
2d  series,  xii. 


Bibliography.  W.  A.  Arendt,  Leo  der  Groate 
und  seine  Zext  (Mainz,  1835)  ;  E.  Perthel,  Papgt 
Leoa  1.  Lehen  und  Lehren  (Jena,  1843)  ;  C.  H. 
Gore,  Leo  the  Oreat  (London,  1880)  ;  F.  Langen, 
Oeitchdckte  der  romigehen  Kirche  von  Leo  1.  bia 
Ificolaus  I.  (Bonn,  1885);  H.  K.  von  Hefele, 
History  of  the  Christian  CoumoUt,  .vols,  iii-iv 
(Edinburgh.  1882,  1895) ;  H.  H.  Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  GkrisOanity,  vol.  i  (New  York, 
1903). 

Leo  II,  Saint  (Pope,  628-683).  He  was  bom 
in  Sicily.  He  confirmed  the  canons  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  (680-681),  and  the  con- 
demnation of  Pope  Honorius  for  "not  extinguish- 
ing the  flame  of  incipient  heresy."  He  suc^eded 
in  healing  the  schism  between  the  of  Rome 
and  Ravenna,  through  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  bishops  of  Ravenna  were  to  be  ordained  at 
Rome  and  to  be  excused  from  the  payment  of 
the  money  fee  previously  exacted  from  than. 
He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Church  musie 
and  aided  in  the  improvement  of  the  Gregorian 
chant.'  His  day  is  June  28.  His  letters  are  in 
Migne,  Patrologia  Latina',  xcvi.  CV)nBult:  H.  K. 
von  Hefele,  History  of  the  Christian  Councils, 
vol.  V  (Edinburgh,  1896);  H.  R.  Mann,  Lives 
of  the  Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  voL  1 
(Loudon,  1902);  H.  H.  Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  vol.  ii   (New  York,  1903). 

Lb»  III  (Pope,  705-816).  His  pontificate  is 
chiefly  remarkaole  as  the  epoch  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Empire  of  the  West.  He  waa 
a  native  of  Rome.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighth  century  the  popes,  through  the  prac- 
tical withdrawal  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  had 
exercised  a  temporal  supremacy  in  Rome,  which 
was  fully  recognized  by  the  gift  of  Pepin,  the 
pontifl's  being  placed  under  the  protectorate  of 
the  Prankish  sovereigns,  who  received  the  title 
of  patrician.  The  pontificate  of  Leo,  however, 
was  a  troubled  one,  and  in  799  he  was  nearly 
killed  in  a  brutal  attack  and  obliged  to  flee  to 
Spoleto,  whence  he  afterward  repaired  to  Pader- 
bom,  in  order  to  hold  a  conference  with  Charle- 
magne. On  his  return  to  RtHne  he  was  received 
with  much  honor  by  the  Romans,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  conspiracy  against  him  were  sentenced  to 
banishment.  In  the  followino'  year  (800) 
Charlemagne,  having  come  to  Rome,  was  so- 
lemnly crowned  and  saluted  Roman  Elmperor  by 
the  Pope,  and  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  over  the  Roman  city  and  state,  though 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Emperor,  was  for- 
mally established.  In  804  visited  Charle- 
magne at  his  court  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  With 
Charlemagne's  sncoessor,  Louis  le  Dtibonnaire, 
Leo  was  embroiled  in  a  dispute  about  the  right 
of  sovereign  jurisdiction  in  -Rome,  which  had 
not  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  when  Leo  died 
in  Rome,  May  25,  816.  Consult:  Ferdinand 
Gregorovius,  History  of  the  City  of  Rome,  vol.  ii 
(London,  1894);  H.  K.  Mann,  Lives  of  the 
Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii  (ib., 
1902-06 ) ;  his  tetters  in  Migne,  Patrologia 
Latvia,  oii. 

Leo  iy>  SaUTt  (Pope,  847-865).  He  was  a  . 
native  of  Rome.  He  built  a  new  Roman  suburb, 
occupying  four  years  in  the  task,  and  it  was 
named  in  his  honor  Oivitas  Leonina.  He  also 
restored  Porta,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  where  he  colonized  several  thousand  Cor- 
sicans  who  had  been  driven  from  their  own 
country  by  an  inroad  of  Saracens.  He  also 
founded  a  new  town  which  was  called  Leopolis, 
since  destroyed.    ConBult:  Ferdinand  Orc^ro- 
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Tiua,  ffittory  of  the  City  of  Rome,  vol.  iii  (Lon- 
don, 1896) ;  H.  K.  Mann,  Lives  of  the  Popee  in 
the  Early  Middle  Age*,  vol,  ii  (London,  1902- 
06) ;  H.  H.  MUman,  ffiatory  of  Latin  Ohriatian- 
ity,  y<A.  iii  (New  York,  1003);  his  works  in 
Mwne,  Patrologia  Latino,  cxv,  cxxix. 

Ln  V  (Pope,  003),  Lbo  VI  (Fq>e,  928-029). 
Lk  VII  (Pope,  936-930).  AU  these  three  held 
office  in  the  darkest  times  of  the  papacy,  nhea 
it  was  under  tiie  domination  of  turtmlent  and 
ambitious  secular  lords  and  women.  Leo  VII 
ia  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  personal 
holiness  and  austerity,  and  to  have  done  much 
to  restore  monastic  discipline.  His  letters  are 
in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latino,  cxxxii.  For  the 
lives  from  Leo  V  to  Leo  VII  consult:  Fer- 
dinand Gregoroviua,  Bietory  of  the  City  of 
Borne  4M  the  Middle  Agee,  vol.  iii  (Londtm, 
1895) ;  H.  H.  Milman,  Biatory  of  Latin  Chrie- 
tianity,  vol.  iii  (New  York,  1903) ;  H.  K.  Mann, 
Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages, 
vol.  iv  {London,  1910).— Lbo  VIII  (Pope,  963- 
065).  These  dates,  however,  must  be  taken 
with  the  qualification  that  his  title  to  the 
papacy  was  not  good  until  after  the  abdication 
u  June,  964,  of  Benedict  V,  the  Intimate  suc- 
cesaor  of  John  XII,  In  whose  place  Leo  was  put 
by  the  Emperor  Otho  I.^ — Leo  IX,  Saint  (Pope, 
1040-S4).  Bruno,  son  of  Count  Hugh  of  Egia- 
ham,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.  He 
was  born  in  1002  at  Egisheim  in  Alsace  and 
became  a  canon  and  then  Bishop  of  Toul.  He 
was  instrumental  in  the  negotiation  of  four 
treaties  between  the  emperors  and  the  kings  of 
France,  and  was  elected  Pope  by  the  influence 
of  Henry  III.  He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition, 
and  did  much  to  correct  abuses.  His  steadfast 
assertion  of  the  prerogatiTes  of  his  office  was  a 
preparation  for  the  oonflict  waged  by  Henry  VTI 
against  the  Empire.  He  supported  the  Greek 
&nperor  in  southern  Italy  agamst  the  Normans, 
by  whom  he  was  captured  and  detained,  though 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  for  nine  months. 
Restored  to  Rome  on  becoming  dangerously  ill, 
he  died  in  1064,  recognized  already,  by  popular 
consent,  as  a  saint.  His  day  is  ^ril  10.  His 
letters  are  in  Migne,  Pairolo^  Latina,  czliii. 
Consult:  Hunfcler,  Leo  der  Vemte  und  seme 
Zeit  (Mainz,  IS61);  J.  Langen,  Oeschiohte  der 
romaniadten  Kirche,  vol.  iii  (Bonn,  1892)  ;  Fer- 
dinand Gregorovius,  History  of  the  City  of  Rome 
vol.  iii-iv  (London,  1895-06) ;  H.  H.  Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  iii  ( New 
York,  1903 ) ;  H.  K.  Mann,  Lives  of  the  Popes  in 
the  Early  Middle  Ages,  vols,  iv-vi  (London, 
1910). 

LboX  (Pope,  1613-21).  Giovanni  de*  Mediel. 
the  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  He  was 
bom  in  Florence  in  1475  and  destined  in  child- 
hood for  an  ecclesiastical  career.  His  education 
was  intrusted  to  the  ablest  scholars  of  the  age; 
and  through  the  influence  of  his  father  with 
Pope  Innocent  VIII  he  was  created  Cardinal  at 
the  age  of  13  years,  in  1488.  In  the  expulsion 
of  the  Medici  from  Florence,  in  1494,  the  young 
Cardinal  was  included,,and  be  used  the  occasion 
as  an  opportunity  of  foreign  travel.  He  was 
emplojnsd  as  l^te  by  Julius  II;  and  during  the 
war  with  the  French  he  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  but  soon  afterward  ef- 
fected his  escape.  On  the  death  of  Julius  II,  in 
1513,  he  was  chosen  Pope  at  the  early  ^e  of  37, 
and  took  the  name  of  Leo  X.  His  flrst  appoint- 
ment of  the  two  great  scholars  Bembo  and 
Sad^letQ  M  his  socretaries  was  a  pledge  of  the 


favor  towards  learning  which  was  the  character- 
istic of  his  pontificate;  but  he  did  not  neglect 
the  more  material  interests  of  the  Church  and 
the  Roman  see.  He  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion the  Fifth  Council  of  the  Lateran  and 
averted  the  schism  which  was  threatened  by  the 
rival  Council  of  Pisa.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  bis  forces  aided  in  driving  the  French  from 
Italy,  although  in  1616  the  new  King,  Francis  I, 
restored  the  fortunes  of  France.  In  1610  Letf 
concluded  a  concordat  with  Francis,  which  con- 
tinued- to  regulate  the  French  church  till  the 
Revolution.  In  the  political  relations  of  the 
Roman  see  he  consolidated,  and  in  some  degree 
extended,  the  reconquests  of  hia  warlike  pred- 
ecessor, Julius  II,  although  he  used  his  position 
and  his  influ^ce  fo»  the  aggrandizement  of  hia 
family.  His  desertion  of  the  -alliance  of  Fran- 
cis I  for  that  of  his  young  rival,  Charles  V, 
although  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  was  dic- 
tated by  a  sound  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  Italy.  But  it  is  most  of  all  as  a  patron  of 
learning  and  art  that  the  reputation  of  Leo  has 
lived  with  posterity.  Himself  a  scholar,  he 
loved  learning  for  its  own  sake,  and  his  court 
was  the  meeting  point  of  all  the  scholars  of 
Italy  and  the  world.  He  founded  a  Greek  col- 
lege in  Rome,  and  established  a  Greek  press, 
which  he  endowed  munificently.  ( See  L&scabib.) 
In  the  encouragement  of  art  he  was  no  less 
munificent.  Painting,  sculpture,  ardiitecture, 
were  equally  favored ;  and  it  is  to  his  vast  proj- 
ect for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's,  and  to  the 
step  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  procuring  the 
necessary  funds — his  permitting  the  preaching 
of  an  indulgence,  one  of  the  conditions  of  ob- 
taining which  was  the  contribution  to  this  work 
— that  the  flrst  rise  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many is  ascribed.  He  himself  seons  to  have 
regarded  the  movement  as  of  little  importance, 
describing  it  as  "a  squabble  among  the  friars." 
In  1520  he  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication 
against  Luther,  which  the  Reformer  burned. 
Leo  X's  personal  habits  were  in  keeping  with 
his  taste,  splendid  and  munificent  in  the  highest 
d^ree.  In  his  moral  conduct  he  maintained  a 
strict  propriety,  although  he  was  not  free  from 
the  stain  of  nepotism,  the  vice  of  that  age,  and 
his  character  was  more  modeled  on  the  ideal  of 
an  enlightened  prince  than  on  that  of  a  zealotu 
and  ascetic  churchman.  In  days*  when  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  papacy  was  being 
questioned,  his  secular  character  was  a  great 
disaster  to  the'  Church.  His  death,  which  oc- 
curred rather  suddenly  on  Dec.  1,  1521,  during 
the  public  rejoicings  in  RcHUe  for  the  taking  of 
Milan,  was  by  some  ascribed  to  poison;  but  mere 
seems  no  solid  reason  for  the  suspicion. 

Bibliography.  Leonie  X,  Regesta,  ed.  hy 
Cardinal  HergenrOther  (8  vols.,  Freiburg,  1884- 
91 ) ;  William  Roscoe,  Life  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  X  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1886);  F.  S.  Niti, 
Leone  X  e  la  sua  poliiico  (Florence,  1892); 
Conforti,  Leme  X  ed  il  suo  aecolo  (Parma, 
1896)  ;  Mandell  Creigbton,  Bistory  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, vol.  vi  (London,  1901);  Ludwig  Pastor, 
History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  vli  (3d  ed.,  ib., 
1908) ;  Cambridge  Modmi  History,  vol.  ii  (Cam- 
bridge, 1914);  H.  M.  Vaughan,  7*^  Jfedtct  PopM 
{New  York,  1908). 

Lbo  XI  (Pope,  1605).  Alessandro  Ottaviano 
de'  Medici.  He  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1636 
and  made  Bishop  of  Pistoia  in  1673,  Archbishop 
of  Florence  arid  Cardinal  in  1574,  holding  later 
the  cardinal-bishoprics  of  AlbauQ  wo^  Palestrina. 
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Claaeot  VTII  intrusted  him  in  1696  with  the 
difficult  miseion  to  the  court  of  France,  80on 
after  the  coDTerBion  of  Henir  IV,  and  he  acted 
for  the  holy  see  in  the  ooneuuion  of  the  Peace 
of  Vervina.  He  became  Pope  on  April  1,  1605, 
but  reigned  only  26  days.  Consult  Leopold  von 
Ranke,  Hiatory  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ti  (London, 
1908). 

Leo  XII  (Pope,  1823-29).  Annibale  della 
Genga.  He  was  bom  near  Spoleto  in  1760  and 
educated  in  Rome  for  the  priesthood,  which  he 
received  in  1783.  After  serving  as  chamberlain 
and  secretary  to  Pius  VI  he  was  made  titular 
Archbiahop  of  Tyre  in  1793  and  appointed  Nuncio 
at  Cologne,  though  the  fortunes  of  war  obliged 
him  to  change  his  residence  several  times.  Under 
Pius  VII  he  was  employ^  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  Germany,  and  after  Napoleon's  fall  was 
the  bearer  of  the  Pope's  congratulations  to 
Louis  XVIII.  He  was  made  Cardinal  in  1816, 
and  held  the  bishopric  of  Sinigaglia  until  1820, 
when  he  returned  to  Rome  as  Cardinal  Vicar. 
In  182S  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Pope  Pius 
VII.  Hia  pontificate  was  marked  by  great  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  both  in  Europe 
and  abroad,  and  by  great  efforts  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  the  Church.  Consult:  Artand  de  Mon- 
tor,  Hiatoire  du  pape  L6on  XII  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1843) ;  N.  P.  S.  Wiseman,  Recollectiona  of  the 
Last  Four  Popes  (London,  1858);  F.  Nippold, 
The  Papacy  in  the  XIX  Century  (New  York, 
1900) ;  F.  K.  Nielsen,  The  History  of  the  Papacy 
in  the  XIX  Century  {ib.,  1906) ;  Cambridge  Modr 
em  History,  vol  x  (Cambridge,  1007). 

Leo  XIII  (Pope,  187&-I903).  Gioacchino 
Vincenzo  Raffaello  Luigi  Pecci.  He  was  born  in 
the  ancestral  seat  of  his  family  at  Carpineto,  37 
miles  from  Rome,  March  2,  1810,  and  educated 
in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Viterbo  and  the  Coll«^o 
Romano,  making  further  studies  in  law  and 
theology  after  Uking  his  doctor's  degree  from 
the  latter.  He  was  ordained  prieat  and  made  a 
domestic  prelate  by  Qrc^iy  XVI  in  1837.  As 
del^ate  aucceasivuy  at  Benevento,  Spoleto,  and 
Peru^a,  he  displayed  great  energy,  and  was 
especially  successful  in  the  task  of  suppressing 
brigandage.  In  1843  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Damietta  in  partibua,  and  sent  as  Nuncio  to 
Brussels,  where  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  support  of  the  Church  against  secularist 
attacks.  At  the  end  of  1845  he  was  recalled  to 
undertake  the  administration  of  the  see  of  Peru- 
gia, and  made  his  entry  there  the  following  sum- 
mer amid  universal  rejoicings.  He  ruled  bis 
diocese  with  great  zeal,  promoted  education,  and 
cared  for  the  material  wants  of  the  poor  by 
founding  monti  di  pietd.  ( loan  associations  under 
ecclesiastical  direction ) .  The  year  of  revolu- 
tions ( 1848 )  brought  many  troubles  to  the 
Church  in  Perugia  as  elsewhere,  which  were  met 
by  the  Archbishop  with  increased  zeal  and  de- 
votion. His  services  were  recognized  by  Pope 
Pius  IX,  who  made  him  Cardinal  in  1853,  carry- 
ing out  an  intention  expressed  by  Qr^ory  XVI 
before  his  death.  He  was  not,  however,  promi- 
nent in  the  papal  councils,  being  supposed  to 
be  hardly  a  persona  grata  to  the  powerful  An- 
tonelli.  He  continued  his  labors  at  Perugia 
under  difficulties  which  increased  after  the  an- 
nexation of  Umbria  to  the  dominions  of  Victor 
Ehnmanuel  in  1860  and  the  promulgation  of 
numerous  laws  inimical  to  religious  interests. 
He  raised  his  voice  in  energetic  protest  against 
what  he  conaidered  the  spoliation  of  the  Church 
and  against  tampering  with  the  law  of  marriage 


and  declined  to  join  in  a  public  reception  to 
Victor  Emmanud  when  be  visited  Perugia.  In 
1877  he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  fill  the  impor- 
tant office  of  Ca^inal  Caroerlengo,  and  a  few 
months  later,  on  the  death  of  Pius  IX,  was  called 
upon  to  perform  the  administrative  functions 
attached  to  it  during  a  vacancy  in  the  holy  see. 
On  Feb.  20,  1878,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  taking  the  title  of  Leo  XIII  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Pope  of  his  boyhood, 

The  combing  learning,  holiness,  and  states- 
manlike sagacity  displayed  by  him  made  his 
long,  almost  unprecedented  reign  one  of  the  most 
notalile  in  Uie  recent  history  of  the  Church.  The 
great  causes  to  which  he  devoted  the  last  quar- 
ter century  of  his  life  are  best  marked  by  the 
numerous  well-considered  encyclicals  in  which 
he  spoke  through  the  Catholic  hierarchy  to  the 
world.  His  first  dealt  with  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy and  commended  the  system  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  study  of  whose  works  he  did  all  in 
his  power  to  encourage,  r^rding  it  as  the  best 
means  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  modern 

fhilosophy.  In  later  ones  he  dealt  acutely  and 
roadly  with  social  questions,  the  famous  J7erum 
3/ovaruin  of  1891  being  regarded  as  going  a  long 
way  to  meet  the  claimB  of  modem  socialism. 
Those  on  Christian  marriage  ( 1880)  and  on 
Freemasonry  (1881)  were  more  on  tiuJitional 
lines;  but  one  which  commended  the  diligent 
study  of  the  Bible  (1893)  and  those  of  1804  and 
1896  on  the  reunion  of  Christendom  were  of  a 
nature  to  aurprise  and  conciliate  those  who  had 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  restoraticm  of 
Christian  unity  had  always  been  specially  near 
his  heart.  He  displayed  a  particular  interest 
in  the  English-speaking  race,  addressing  a  letter 
ad  Anglos  in  1804;  and  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission which  in  1896  pronounced  that  Anglican 
ordinations  were- invalid  had  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  attitude  of  the  High.  Church  party 
towards  Rome.  Hia  recoftnitim  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  race,  especiuty  in  tiie  New  World, 
was  marked  1^  tlu  establishment  of  a  permanent 
representative  in  the  United  States  and  one  in 
Canada  who  were  responsible  immediately  to 
him. 

He  maintained  unwaveringly  the  attitude  of 
bis  predecessor  towards  the  Itolian  government, 
considering  it  as  a  usurper  in  Rome  and  himself 
as  a  prisoner  in  tiie  Vatican.  Elsewhere  his 
general  policy  was  to  support  existing  govern- 
ments whenever  they  stood  for  law  and  order. 
Thus,  though  with  some  difficulty,  he  persuaded 
French  Catholics  to  support  the  Republic;  and 
he  condemned  the  Nationalist  plan  of  campaign 
in  Ireland.  The  Kulturkampf  (q.v.)  waged  by 
the  Pmssian  government  against  the  holy  see 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  1887,  the  papacy  issu- 
ing from  it  triumphant.  Leo  XIII  reBstaUished 
the  ancient  hierarchy  of  Scotland  in  1878,  and 
also  established  one  in  India.  His  constant  ef- 
forts were  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  peace  in 
the  temporal  order  throughout  the  world ;  in 
1885  he  was  able  to  secure  it  in  a  definite  case 
by  acting  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  which 
arose  between  Germany  and  Spain  concerning 
the  Caroline  Islands.    His  life  was  of  the  sim- 

Slest  and  most  abstemious  description,  which 
oubtleea  had  much  to  do  with  its  prolongation. 
Hi's  interMt  in  science  and  literature  waa  always 
great,  and  marked,  e.g.,  1^  the  provision  of  laise 
sums  for  the  Vatican  Observatory.  In  1833  he 
threw  open  the  Vatican  archives  to  oil  properly 
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qualified  Bcbolars,  ezpressing  the  conviction  that 
the  Church  bad  oothmg  to  fear  from  the  study 
of  the  facts  of  history.  His  Latin  style  is  of  a 
high  order,  both  in  prose  and  verse;  the  com- 
position of  Latin  poetry  was  one  of  bis  favorite 
relaxations.  He  died  July  20,  1903.  His  pon- 
tificate was  one  of  the  longest  in  history,  its 
silver  jubilee  having  been  celebrated  on  Abtrch 
3,  1903. 

Bibliography.  Biographies  by  Bongbi  ( Citt& 
di  Castello,  1884);  Weinand  (2d  ed.,  Cologne, 
1892);  HaU  (New  York,  1899);  Narfon  (Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1899) ;  Justin  McCarthy  (2d  ed., 
London,  1903);  B.  O'Reilly  (2  vols.;  2d  ed., 
Chicago,  1903);  Furey  (New  York,  1904); 
T'Serclaes  (ib.,  )904);  Spalin  (Munich,  1905); 
also  Keller,  Life  and  Aeta  of  Leo  XIII  (New 
York,  1887);  Borer  d'Agen,  Le  pr&atvre  de 
L4on  XIII  (ib.,  1902);  Goetz.  Leo  XIII,  aeine 
Weltanschauung  und  aeine  WirkaamkMt  (Qotha, 
1899) ;  Boyer  d'Agen,  La  jeuneaee  de  Leo  XIII 
(Paris,  1007).  edition  of  his  Carmina  was 
published  in  1883;  also  Poems,  Charades,  and 
Inscripiiona  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  {ed.  Henry,  Phila- 
delphia,   1902).     His   encyclicals    have  been 

fublished  in  Latin  and  Gierman  (Freiburg,  1878- 
904) ;  also  The  Great  Encjfolioala  of  Leo  XIII, 
ed.  by  Wynne  (New  York,  1902). 

ZtEO  I  (c.400-474).  Byzantine  Emperor  from 
457  to  474.  He  was  born  in  Thrace  and  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  close  of  the  peaceful  reign  of 
Marcian,  for,  though  only  an  obscure  military 
tribune  at  the  time,  he  was  the  favorite  of  the 
all-powerful  Aspar,  commander  of  the  guards. 
He  undertook,  together  with  Authemius,  whom 
he  had  made  Emperor  of  the  West,  an  expedi- 
tion to  reconquer  Africa,  which  at  this  time  was 
held  by  the  vandals  under  Oenseric  (q.v.).  The 
Roman  fleet  was  destroyed  by  fire  sfaips.  Aspar, 
being  an  Arian,  was  unpopular,  and  hence  was 
suspected  by  the  people  of  having  had  treason- 
able dealings  with  the  Vandals,  who  were  also 
Arians.  Leo,  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  get  rid 
of  his  too  powerful  subject,  had  him  treach- 
erously murdered  in  471.  Leo  has  been  generally 
called  the  Great,  but  this  title  was  given  to  him 
merely  on  account  of  his  orthodoxy.  With  more 
justice  the  Arians'  sumamed  him  Makeltes 
(butcher).  In  473  he  associated  with  himself 
his  grandson,  Leo  II,  who,  however,  survived 
him  only  a  few  months.  Consult:  J.  B.  Bury, 
Later  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i  (New  York,  1899) ; 
Cambridge  Medieval  History,  vol.  i  (ib.,  1911) ; 
Edward  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  yol.  iv  (ed.  by  J.  B.  Bury,  London,  1912). 

LEO  in  (0.680-740).  Byzantine  Emperor 
from  717  to  740.  He  was  sumamed  "the  Isau- 
rian"  from  his  birthplace.  Orinnally  his  name 
was  Conon,  which  be  dropped  in  later  life. 
Early  in  life  be  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier.  Anaatasius  II  appointed  him  in  713 
general  of  the  Anatolic  theme.  After  the  dep- 
osition of  Anaatasius  by  Theodosius  III,  Leo 
overthrew  the  usurper,  and  assumed  the  crown, 
in  March,  717.  He  was  scarcely  seated  on  the 
Imperial  throne  when  the  forces  of  the  Caliph 
Solyman  laid  siege  to  Constantinople  by  land 
and  sea;  this  siege  lasted  for  over  a  year,  but 
was  finally  raised  through  the  energy  of  Leo. 
In  the  great  battle  of  Acroinon,  in  739,  he  de- 
stroyed a  lai^e  Mohammedan  army  and  checked 
for  many  years  the  advance  of  Islam.  He  made 
many  administrative  reforms,  completed  the  re- 
organization of  the  themes,  reconstituted  the 
army,  placed  the  finances  upon  a  firmer  bMis, 
Vol.  Xin.— 50 


and  published  codes  of  law  for  the  army,  for 
agriculture,  and  for  conunerce,  as  well  as  the 
civil  code,  the  Eologa.  He  is  best  remembered, 
however,  by  his  strife  against  the  use  of  images 
in  the  churches.  (See  Iuaqe  Wobshif.)  Leo's 
edict  against  the  images  caused  insurrections  in 
Greece,  whidi  were  soon  repressed;  but  in  Italy 
the  opposition,  headed  by  the  Pope,  was  more 
vigorous  and  could  not  be  subdued.  Leo  re- 
taliated by  confiscating  the  lands  of  the  papacy 
in  the  Greek  Empire  and  by  placing  the  w'hole 
of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  This 
caused  almost  a  complete  rupture  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor.  Consult  J.  B.  Bury, 
Later  Roman  Empire,  vol.  ii  (New  York,  1890), 
and  Edward  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ed.  by  J.  B.  Bury,  vol.  v  (Lon- 
don, 1912). 

TaBO  V,  Flavius  (T-820).  Byzantine  Em- 
peror from  813  to  820.  He  was  sumamed  "the 
Armenian"  from  his  native  country.  He  rose  to 
the  rank  of  general  and  was  raised  to  the  Im- 
perial office  by  the  army.  In  813  he  decisively 
defeated  the  Bulgarians  at  Mesembria.  He  was 
an  iconoclastic  prince  of  the  most  pronounced 
type,  caused  the  adoration  of  images  to  be  abol- 
ished by  the  Second  Synod  of  Constantinople  in 
815,  and  condonned  to  punishment  those  who 
persisted  in  it,  exiling  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus 
for  the  same  cause.  The  weight  of  public  senti- 
ment was  against  him.  He  arrested  Michael, 
surnamed  "the  Stammerer,"  who  had  engaged  in 
treason,  notwithstanding  his  former  valuable 
aervices,  and  condemned  him  to  death;  but  on 
Christmas,  820,  while  he  was  in  the  chapel  of  his 
palace,  he  was  murdered  by  the  adherents  of 
Michael.  His  reign  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
strict  discipline  which  was  infused  by  him  into 
the  administration  of  the  civil  government. 
Consult  J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire  (New  York,  1912). 

LEO  VX,  Flavjus  (866-011).  Byzantine  Em- 
peror from  886  to  911.  He  was  the  son  of  Basil 
I,  whom  he  succeeded.  His  reign  was  marked 
by  a  succession  of  reverses.  Sicily  was  defin- 
itively lost,  and  the  Empire  was  ravaged  in  many 
parts  by  the  Mohammedans.  Leo  wrote  poems 
and  theological  treatises,  and  he  completed  the 
law  code  known  as  the  Basilica.  He  had  been 
tutored  in  his  youth  by  the  famous  Photius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whom,  however,  be 
deposed  as  soon  as  he  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. He  was  surnamed  Sapiens  (the  Wise) 
and  PhilosophuB,  though  with  little  reason.  Con- 
sult: HergenrOther,  Photiua,  Patriarch  von  Con- 
stantinoj^  (3  vols.,  R^nsburg,  1867-69);  C. 
W.  C.  Oman,  Byzantine  Empire  (New  York, 
1892 ) ;  Krumbacher,  Oeachichte  der  byzantimi- 
achen  Litteratur  (2d  ed.,  Munich,  1897). 
.  LEO,  W6,  Fbibdbicu  (1851-1914).  An  emi- 
nent German  classical  scholar,  bom  at  Regen- 
wald.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  GOttin- 
geoi  and  Bonn  and  was  profeesor  successivdy  at 
Kiel,  Rostock,  Stras^urg,  Boon,  and  GItttingen. 
He  was  editor  of  Senects  Tragredia  (1878-79), 
Venantii  Fortunati  Opera  Poetica  ( 1881 ) ,  Plauti 
Comosdice,  vols,  i,  ii  (1895-96) ;  author  of  Plau- 
tinische  Forachungen  (1895;  2d  ed.,  1912),  Die 
plautiniachen  Cantica  und  die  helleniatisohe 
Lyrik  ( 1897 ) ,  Die  grieckiach-romische  Biogra- 
pkie  nach  ihrer  literarischen  Form  (1901),  Der 
Satumiache  Vera  (1905),  Der  Monolog  in  Drama 
(1008),  Qeaohichte  der  RBmim^en  Litertitur: 
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Brate  Band^  Die  Arohauche  lAteratur  (1013), 
and  numerous  philological  papers.  For  years 
he  was  an  editor  of  the  philological  periodioal 
Hermes.  Consult:  J.  W,  D.  Ingerfioll,  in  The 
Classical  Weekly,  vol.  vii  (New  York,  1914); 
W.  M.  Lindsay,  in  The  Clastioal  Review,  vol. 
xzviil  (London.  1014) ;  P.  Wendland,  Rede  auf 
Friedrich  Leo  (Berlin,  1014) ;  M.  Pofalenz,  Neue 
JakrbUcher  fur  daa  klasaische  Altertum  (1914). 

LEO,  Heinrioh  (1790-1878).  A  German  his- 
torian, bom  at  Rudolstadt.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  student 
association  of  the  period  and  later  went  to  Obt- 
tingen,  also  to  Italy.  In  1828  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  universitiw  of  Berlin 
and  Halle.  Among  his  early  publications  were 
Lekrbuch  der  Oeaahichte  dee  HitteUUtera 
(1830),  Oeschichte  der  italieKisoken  8taaten 
(1820-30),  and  ZwSlf  BUeher  niedert&n^aeher 
Oeachickten  (1832-35).  In  his  subsequent 
works  he  changed  his  position,  adopted  Heng- 
stenberg  as  his  leader,  and  energetically  at- 
tacked the  ideas  of  Hegel,  which  he  hacf  pre- 
viously advocated.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
reactionary  tendency  he  wrote  Lekrbuch  der 
Universal geschichte  (3d  ed.,  1840-55)  and  For- 
leeungen  Hber  die  OesduchtedeadeutechenVtMee 
und  Reichs  (1854-66).  He  also  published  some 
works  on  Old  Saxon  and  Old  English,  e.g.,  his 
Beoteulf  (1839)  and  his  Ai^elsUchsisches  Olo»- 
ear  (2  vols.,  1872-77).  Consult  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Aus  meiner  Jugendzeit  (Gotha,  1880), 
and  Julian  Schmidt,  Oeschichte  der  deutschen 
Litteratur  von  Leibnie  bis  auf  wnsere  Zeit  (Ber- 
lin. 1886-06). 

LEO,  Leohabdo  (1604-1744).  An  Italian 
compiler,  bom  at  San  Vito  d^li  Schiavi 
(Naples).  He  studied  music  at  Naples  under 
A.  Scarlatti  and  Fago  and  at  Rome  under  Pitoni. 
After  having  been  maestro  at  the  cathedral  in 
Naples  and  at  Santa  Maria  della  Solitaria  he 
was  appointed  court  organist.  As  a  teacher  in 
the  Conservatory  of  St.  Onofrio  at  Naples  he 
trained  many  distinguished  musicians;  but  he 
is  famous  as  an  operatic  composer,  although  his 
Church  music  is  superior  to  bis  dramatic.  He 
wrote  about  60  operas,  of  which  Piaiairaio 
(1714)  was  the  first  and  La  contessa  delV  amove 
coUa  virtA  (1744)  was  the  last.  Of  his  sacred 
compositions,  which  include  oratorios,  masses, 
motets,  hj^ns,  magnificats,  etc.,  the  best  known 
is  a  miserere  for  eight-part  choir  a  cappella. 
This  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  but  the  bulk 
of  Leo's  work  is  still  in  manuscript,  (insult 
Giacomo  Leo,  Leonardo  Leo  (Naples,  1005). 

LE'O  AF'BIGAinTS  (Lat.,  Leo  the  African; 
Ar.  Al-Ha8ai7  ibn  Mohauued  al-Wazzan) 
(c.1485-  ?).  An  Arabian  traveler  and  geog- 
rapher, born  in  Granada,  Spain.  On  the  expm- 
sion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  his  parents  went 
to  Morocco,  where  he  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. When  only  16  years  old,  he  began  his 
travels,  which  extended  through  northern  and 
central  Africa  and  western  Asia.  While  return- 
ing by  sea  from  Egypt  in  1517  he  was  captured 
by  pirates,  who  presented  him  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
In  R<nne  be  learned  I^ttin  and  Italian  and,  be- 
coming a  Christian,  took  the  name  Leo  Joannes 
in  honor  of  the  Pope,  who  was  his  sponsor.  At 
Rome  he  taught  Arabic  to  Cardinal  Egidio,  the 
same  who  was  taught  Hebrew  by  Elias  Levita. 
His  work  Description  of  Africa  was  for  a  long 
time  the  only  source  for  the  geography  of  the 
Sudan.  It  seems  that  he  wrote  it  first  in  Ara- 
bic; but  the  original  is  no  longer  extant,  and 


the  author  translated  it  himself  info  Italian 

(published  by  Ramusio,  1660).  A  Latin  veruon 
was  published  by  Florianus  (Antwerp,  1656; 
Zurich,  1669;  Leyden,  1632);  a  French  version 
by  Jean  Temporal  (Lyons,  1566;  reSdited  with 
notes  by  Ch.  Shefer  in  Reotteil  de  voyages.  No. 
16,  Paris,  1808 ) ;  and  a  Oennan  version  by  Ixjrs- 
bach  (Herborn,  1805).  He  also  wrote  Tructatus 
de  Vitis  Pkiloaopkorum  Arabum,  published  by 
Hottinger  (Zurich.  1664).  He  died  in  Tnois 
after  1526. 

liEOBEN,  l&-6a)en.  A  mining  town  in  the 
Crownland  of  Styria,  Austria,  situated  on  the 
■Mur,  44  miles  northwest  of  Graz  (Map:  Austria- 
Hungary,  D  3).  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walla 
with  towers  and  has  an  interesting  fountain.  It 
has  a  famous  academy  of  mining  (1013.  426 
students)  and  a  higher  Gymnasium.  In  the 
vicinity  are  extensive  mines  of  lignite,  also  iron- 
works. Leather,  vin^r,  dyes,  and  flonr  are 
produced.  A  marble  monument  commemorates 
the  signing  here,  April  18,  1707,  of  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  between  Austria  and  the  French 
Republic,  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  fg.v.).   Pop.,  1900,  10,204;  1910,  11,025. 

LEOBSCHtfTZ,  t&'dp-8hi;ts.  A  town  in  the 
south  of  the  Province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the 
Zinna  River,  20  miles  north-northweat  of  Rati- 
bor  (Map:  Germany,  Q  3).  It  has  manufactures 
of  machinery,  woolens,  linen,  damask,  large 
bells,  bricks,  lumber,  glass,  mineral  water,  malt, 
and  beer.  Pop..  1900,  12,627;  1910,  13.08L 
Leobschtltz  existed  as  early  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury and  was  from  1524  to  1623  the  capital  of 
the  Principality  of  Jagemdorf. 

LEOCHAEBS,  IS-dk'a-rgz  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Atwxifn)')'  A  famous  sculptor,  possibly  an 
Athenian,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  b.c.  That  he  worked  much 
at  Athens  is  shown  by  numerous  inscriptions  on 
the  Acropolis  that  bear  his  name.  One  of  his 
earliest  works,  the  portrait  of  Isocrates,  was 
made  before  355  n.c,  and  he  was  one  of  the  art- 
ists employed  on  the  sculptures  of  the  Maus- 
oleum (q.v.),  begun  in  352  B.C.  We  hear  of 
three  statues  of  Zeus  by  him,  one  of  which  was 
subsequently  placed  on  the  Roman  Capitol, 
where  it  is  praised  by  Pliny  as  ante  ouncta  lau- 
dabilem.  His  most  famous  works  seem  to  have 
been  g^ld  and  ivory  statues,  executed  for  the 
royal  family  of  Macedon,  after  the  battie  of 
Chffironea  (338  b.c.).  In  the  Philippeum  at 
Olympia  were  five  gold  and  ivory  statues  of 
Philip,  Alexander,  Olympias,  Amyntas,  the 
father  of  Philip,  and  his  wife  Eurydice.  In 
collaboration  with  Lysippua  (q.v.)  he  made  the 
bronze  group  of  the  lion  hunt  of  Alexander, 
which  Craterus  dedicated  at  Delphi  in  com- 
memoration of  his  rracue  of  Alexander  on  such 
an  occasion.  Of  this  group  the  base,  hearing  an 
inscription,  has  lately  been  found.  A  reminis- 
cence of  this  group  seems  preserved  in  a  relief 
from  Messene,  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  some 
authorities  attribute  one  type  of  the  portraits 
of  Alexander  to  an  original  of  Leochares.  An 
undoubted  copy  of  a  work  by  this  artist,  though 
on  a  reduced  scale,  is  the  statuette  group  of 
"Ganymede  Carried  Oflf  by  the  Eagle  of  Zeus." 
now  in  the  Vatican.  (For  the  original,  consult 
Pliny,  Historia  Naturalis,  xxxiv,  79.)  Many 
very  good  authorities  attribute  to  him  the 
originar  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  some  also 
the  Artemis  of  Versailles  in  the  Louvre.  Both 
these  attributions  are,  however,  doubtful. 

Biblio^apby.   Winter,  in  m^hrhueh  de% 
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deutachen    archdologiachen   Instituta,   vol.  vii 

(  Berlin,  1892 ) ;  Adolf  FurtwUngler,  Slaaterpietses 
of  Qreeb  Sculpture  (X^ndon,  1895) ;  E.  A.  Oard- 
Der,  A  handbook  of  Greek  Seulptwe  (ib.,  1911) ; 
H.  H.  Powers,  The  Message  of  Qreek  Art  (New 
York,  1913) ;  P.  Gardner,  The  Principles  of 
Qreek  Art  (ib.,  1914);  the  article  "Leocharea,** 
in  Friedrich  LUbker,  Iteallexikon  dea  klasaieohen 
Altertwna,  vol.  ii  (8th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1914). 
LE'O  DIACONirS  (Lat.,  Leo  the  Deacon) 

<c.9S0-c.l000).  A  Bjzantine  historian.  He  was 
born  at  CaloS  in  Ionia  and  came  to  Constanti- 
nople about  969,  in  which  year  he  saw  the  dep- 
osition of  Nicephorua  Phocas.  Twelve  years 
afterward,  ae  one  of  the  court  priests,  he  went 
with  Basil  II  against  the  Bulgarians.  His  his- 
tory contains  valuable  material  for  the  years 
959-973,  but  it  is  poorly  written  and  patrioti- 
cally partial.  It  is  included  in  the  Bonn  Gorpua 
Hiatoriee  Byzantina;  (1828).  Consult  Ferdinand 
Hirsch,  Byzantiniache  Rtudien  (Leipzig,  1876), 
and  Schlnmberger,  ^ic^pAore  Pkooaa  (Paris, 

1890). 

LEOMINSTES,  iSm'stSr.  A  market  town  in 
Herefordshire,  England,  12  miles  north  of  Here- 
ford, on  the  river  Lug  (Map:  England,  D  4). 
It  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cattle-breeding  districts  in  Europe  and  has  wool- 
stapling  and  leather  establishments,  manufac- 
tures of  gloves  and  hats,  and  a  trade  in  hops 
and  cider.  The  town  maintains  markets  and  a 
free  library.  The  parish  church  of  8S.  Peter 
and  Paul,  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  exhibits 
every  style  of  architecture  from  l^rman  to  Per- 
pendicular. It  also  contains  an  ancient  itocking 
stool.  Leominster  originated  in  a  Saxon  mon- 
astery and  received  its  charter  of  incorporation 
from  Queen  Mary.  Pop.,  1901,  6900;  1911, 
57.37. 

LEOUINSTER,  lem^n-stSr.  A  town,  includ- 
ing several  villages,  in  Worcester  Ca^  Mass.,  5 
miles  south-southeast  of  Fitchburg,  on  the 
Nashua  River,  and  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
railroads  (Map:  Massachusetts,  D  2).  It  has 
a  largo  public  library,  fine  town  hall  and  high- 
xchool  buildings,  and  a  park.  The  principal 
manufactures  include  piano  cases,  baby  car- 
riages, shirts,  buttons,  combs,  horn  goods,  furni- 
ture, woolen  goods,  leatherboard,  paper,  paper 
boxes,  chemicals,  toys,  novelties,  etc.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  town  meetings.  The 
water  works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality.  Pop.,  1900,  12,392;  1910,  17,580; 
1914  (U.  S.  est.),  19,789;  1920,  19,744.  Set- 
tled in  1725,  Leominster  was  part  of  Lancaster 
xmtil  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  in  1740. 
In  1873  it  suffered  severely  from  fire.  Consult 
Emerson,  Leominster,  Masaachuaetts  (Gardner, 
Mass.,  1888). 

l£6N,  or  LEOK  SB  LOS  ALDAKAS,  Iti- 
&n'  d&.  Ids  U-^'miks.  A  ci^  of  M«Eico,  in  the 
State  of  Guanajuato,  32  miles  west  of  Guana- 
juato (Map:  Mexico,  H  7).  It  is  a  well-bnilt 
town,  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  district, 
and  has  a  fine  public  square,  a  cathedral,  con- 
vents and  schools,  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  theatres  in  the  country.  LeOn  is  a 
flourisliing  industrial  centre  and  has  an  exten- 
sive commerce  in  wheat  and  other  grains  and 
manufactures  leather  saddlery,  cottons,  and 
woolens.  Pop.,  1900,  03,263 ;  1910.  57,782.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1576  and  became  a  city  in 
1836. 

.LBON.  a  city  of  Nicaragua,  ilady  Htuated 


in  a  picturesque  district,  13  miles  from  the 
Pacific  coast  and  45  miles  northwest  of  Managua 
(Map:  Central  America,  D  4).  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  university. 
Le6Q  was  loimoed  by  Francisco  Hernfindez  in 
1523,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Hfonagua,  opposite 
Mount  Momotombito,  but  was  removed  west  in 
1610  to  ita  present  site.  It  is  connected  by  rail- 
way with  the  port  of  Corinto  and  has  an  active 
trade  in  produce  of  the  region  and  imported 
articles.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public and  is  still  the  largest  city.  Pop.  (est.), 
60,000,  including  the  Indian  suburb  of  Suhtiabtf. 

LEON.  a  former  kingdom  in  the  northwest- 
em  part  of  Spain,  embracing  the  modem  prov- 
inces of  Salamanca,  Zamora,  Le<fin,  Valladolid, 
and  Palcncia,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Asturias,  on  the  east  by  Old  Castile,  on  the 
south  by  Estremadura,  and  on  the  west  by  Por- 
tugal and  Galicia.  Its  area  is  about  21,038 
stjuare  miles.  The  river  Duero  crosses  the  re- 
gion from  east  to  west,  among  its  affluents  being 
the  Esla  on  the  right  and  the  Tonnes  on  the  left. 
From  the  central  valley  the  land  rises  in  broad 
and  level  terraced  plateaus  towards  the  rugged 
granite  mountains  of  the  Sierra  de  Francia  and 
the  Sierra  de  Gata  on  the  southern  boundary; 
and  a  more  uneven  r^on,  cut  by  narrow  val- 
leys, rises  towards  the  lofty  Cantabrian  chain 
on  the  northern  boundary.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely varied,  almost  subtropical  in  the  valley 
of  the  Duero,  changing  to  a  severe  continental 
climate  with  not  unusual  snows  on  the  southern 
highland  and  a  more  humid  and  unstable  one 
towards  the  north.-  The  vegetation  varies  as 
much  as  the  climate;  oranges,  lemons,  olives, 
and  vines  thrive  in  the  central  valley,  while  the 
slopes  yield  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  and  a  fine  quality  of  flax.  The  whole 
r^on,  with  the  exception  of  a  sterile  plateau 
in  the  northeast,  is  well  watered,  and  the  high- 
lands are  clothed  with  extensive  forests,  in  which 
the  oak,  walnut,  and  chestnut  are  predominant. 
The  mineral  wealth  is  not  very  large  except  in 
the  northwest,  where  comiderable  quantities  of 
coal  and  iron  and  some  copper  are  mined.  The 
industries  are  unimportant,  though  there  are 
some  flour  and  textile  mills  and  ironworks. 
Trade  is  more  active,  and  the  exports  include 
coal,  iron,  building  stone,  timber,  cork,  hides 
and  cattle,  linen  and  woolen  goods,  olives,  and 
wines.  The  inliabitants  are  of  pure  Spanish 
descent,  proud,  indolent,  and  ignorant,  as  well 
as  hospitable  and  brave.  Pop.,  1887,  1,420,525; 
1000,  1,453,527;  I9I0,  1,478,000. 

History.  LeAn  first  appears  In  history  as  an 
independent  kingdom  about  910,  when  the  King- 
dom of  Asturias  (q.v.)  was  divided  among  the 
three  eons  of  Alfonso  III,  iJarcIa  receiving  I^efin. 
It  suffered  in  the  following  years  to  a  great  ex- 
tent from  the  Arabs,  for  the  various  rulers  were 
weak,  and  rebellions  were  frequent.  The  first 
signs  of  vigor  appeared  under  Alfonso  V  (990- 
10S7),  who  is  known  in  Spanish  history  as  the 
Restorer  of  Le6n.  In  1037  the  male  line  of  the 
house  of  LeOn  became  extinct,  and  Ferdinand  I, 
King  of  Castile,  succeeded.  His  son,  Alfonso 
V[  the  Valiant,  wrested  large  territories  from 
the  Mohammedans,  Until  1157  the  history  of 
LeOn  is  a  part  of  that  of  Castile  (q.v.).  In 
1157  Alfonso  VII  of  I^m  and  IT  of  Castile 
(called  by  Mas  La  Trie  Alfonso  VITI  because 
he  counted  Alfonso  1  of  Aragdn,  husband  of 
Urraca  of  Le6n  and  Castile,  as  Alfonso  VH), 
known  as  the  Emperor,  died,  and  LeAn  became 
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•gain  an  independent  kingdom  under  hia  son 
Ferdinand.  The  latter's  son  was  Alfonso  VIII 
of  heOn,  who  is  usually  known  as  Alfonso  IX 
because  his  cousin  Alfonso  III  of  Castile  is  called 
Alfonso  VIII  in  the  total  reckoning  of  the  Al- 
fon&os  of  Le6n  and  Castile  (a  metiiod  of  enu- 
meration vhieh  has  been  adopted  the  last  two 
sovereigns  and  declines  to  follow  Mfis  La  Trie 
in  including  Alfonso  I  of  AragOn  in  the  se- 
quence). Alfonso  IX  married  his  cousin  Beren- 
garia  of  Caetile  in  1197  without  papal  license, 
so  that  Innocent  III  placed  the  whole  country 
under  an  interdict.  For  seven  years  the  couple 
remained  firm,  but  finally  separated,  and  a  long 
series  of  wars  between  LeOn  and  Castile  began. 
In  1214  Perengaria  became  Queen  of  Castile  in 
her  own  righ^  but  immediately  abdicated  in 
favor  of  the  eldest  son  of  her  union  with  Alfonso 
of  LeOn,  Ferdinand.  In  1230  he  also  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Ledn,  ruling  the  two  countries 
as  Ferdinand  III.  Le6n  and  Castile  were  never 
again  separated.  Alfonso  X  mounted  the  throne 
in  1262,  and  there  has  been  no  further  dispute 
about  the  enumeration. 

IiI!6N.  The  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
and  modem  Spanish  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ber- 
nesga  and  Torio,  in  a  beautiful  wooded  plain  81 
miles  northwest  of  Valladolid  and  on  the  rail- 
road from  the  latter  place  to  Qijdn  (Map: 
Spain,  CI).  It  is  also  an  episcopal  see.  Part 
of  the  old  Roman  wall,  20  feet  thick,  is  still 
standing,  and  outside  of  this  is  another  wall 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  streets  are 
crooked  and  narrow;  but  there  are  a  number  of 
interesting  old  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  a 
masterpiece  of  Gothic  art.  It  was  b^un  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  finished  at  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth,  but,  owing  to  a  defect  in  its  con* 
struction  which  threatened  its  ruin,  an  extensive 
restoration  was  b^un  in  1843.  Those  intrusted 
with  the  work  showed  such  bad  taste  and  such 
poor  science  that  in  1869  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  a  second  restoration,  which  was  carefully 
and  systematically  carried  out  for  nearly  40 
years.  The  interior  is  rich  in  sculptures  and 
mural  paintiiwB  and  contains  the  tomb  of  King 
Ordofio  II  of  LeAn.  The  two  other  architecturEtl 
monuments  of  LeOn  are  the  church  of  St.  Isidore, 
in  the  Byzantine  style  of  the  twelfth  century, 
containing  the  tomra  of  most  of  the  kings  of 
Le6n,  and  the  convent  of  San  Marcos,  also  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  but  rebuilt  in  1514. 
The  latter  has  a  beautiful  and  richly  sculptured 
facade  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Order  of 
Santiago  in  Le6n;  a  part  of  it  is  now  occupied 
by  the  municipal  archteological  museum.  Be- 
sides this  museum,  Ledn  has  a  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  such  as  the  provincial  library, 
the  institute  for  secondary  education,  a  normal 
school,  and  a  veterinary  school.  The  industry 
and  trade  of  the  citv  are  unimportant.  Pop., 
1887,  13,446;  1900,  17,022;  1910,  18,117. 

Lebn  was  found^  by  the  Romans  as  a  military 
garrison  and  called  Legio  Beptima  Oemina,  the 
word  legio  being  later  confused  with  ledn.  It 
was  twice  captured  and  held  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  ninth  century,  but  recaptured,  first  by  Al- 
fonso' I  and  the  second  time  by  Ordofio  I.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  OrdoQo  II 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Le6n. 
Even  after  that  it  was  continually  threatened, 
and  once  almost  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.  In 
1808  it  was  sacked  by  the  French. 

LEON,  l^on.   A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 


Decatur  Co.,  Iowa,  87  miles  by  rail  south  of  Des 
Moines,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
Railroad  (Map:  Iowa,  D  4).  It  has  consider- 
able trade  as  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural, 
dairying,  and  stock-raising  district,  and  has  one 
of  the  largest  poultry  plants  in  the  country. 
The  water  works  are  owned  by  the  city.  There 
is  a  Camcigie  library  and  a  fine  courthouse  here. 
Pop.,  1900,  1905;  1910,  1991. 

IiE6N,  iA-5n'.  A  town  of  Panay,  Philippines, 
in  the  Province  of  Iloilo,  situated  about  14  miles 
northwest  of  Iloilo.    Pop.,  1903,  10,277. 

IiEdN,  Antonio  (1794^1847).  A  Mexican 
soldier,  born  in  Huajuap&n.  He  was  at  first  a 
Royalist,  but  afterward  joined  the  insurgent 
forces  and  did  valuable  sovice  for  their  leader 
Itdrbide,  who  made  him  lieutenant  colonel  as  a 
reward  for  his  capture  of  Tehuantepec  in  1821. 
But  when  Itflrbide  took  advantage  of  the  plan 
of  Iguala  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor,  Le6n 
supported  General  Bravo  and  the  Republican 
opposition.  Afterward  he  served  in  the  Con- 
stituent Congress  of  1824  as  deputy  from  Oajaca. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  the  numer- 
ous insurrecticaiB  that  followed  the  proclamation 
of  the  Republic,  becoming  brigadier  general  in 
1843,  at  which  time  his  fame  among  his  country- 
men  was  so  great  that  the  name  of  liis  natal 
village  was  changed  to  Villa  dc  Huajuapfin  de 
Le6n.  Later  he  fought  in  the  war  with  the 
United  States  at  Padiema  and  Molino  del  Bey, 
where  he  was  killed. 

LEdN,  Feat  Luis  de  (?1528-91).  A  Span- 
ish poet  and  mystic,  bom  at  Belmonte  in  Cuenca. 
He  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  Spanish  mystics, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Spain's  lyrical  poets. 
He  early  entered  the  Augustinian  Order,  was 
trained  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and 
was  there  elected  to  the  chairs  of  Thomistic 
philosophy  and  of  tiieology.  Hie  abilities  as  a 
theologian  and  as  a  linguist  soon  gained  him 
great  repute.  In  1672,  however,  he  was  accused 
of  having  impugned  the  validity  of  the  ViUgate 
and  of  having  violated  the  ecclesiastical  law 
which  forbade  the  publication  of  unauthorized 
translations  of  the  Bible.  It  seems  that  he  had 
rendered  the  Song  of  Songs  (Song  of  Solomon) 
into  Spanish  for  the  benefit  of  a  cert^n  nun, 
but  the  publication  had  been  brought  about  by 
an  enemy  without  Le6n's  knowledge  or  consent. 
He  was  detained  in  prison  at  Valladolid  until 
1676,  when  he  was  discharged.  He  employed 
the  period  of  his  imprisonment  in  writing. 
When  released,  he  was  reinstated  with  honor  in 
his  post  at  Salamanca.  He  continued  at  Sala- 
manca for  some  time,  became  vicar-general  of 
bis  order,  and  finally  (10  days  before  his  death) 
provincial  of  the  Augustinians  of  Casttle.  Be- 
sides works  in  Latin,  Ledn  produced  much  in 
Spanish  prose  and  verse.  Of  his  works  in  prose 
the  most  important  are  the  Nombres  de  Criato, 
discussing  the  various  appellations  given  to  the 
Saviour  m  the  Scriptures;  the  Expoaiddn  del 
libro  de  Job;  a  Spanish  translation  of  his  Latin 
commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon;  and  a 
treatise  on  wifely  duties,  the  Perfecta  camda. 
In  all  these  he  displays  the  humanistic  bent  of 
one  well  aoquainted  with  the  Gredcs  and  Latins. 
His  poetry  has  an  undying  charm.  Besides  his 
original  lyrics,  his  verse  includes  translations 
of  classics  (e-g.,  frcHn  Horace,  Ver^l,  Tibullus, 
Pindar,  Euripides,  Seneca),  modem  works  (can- 
goni  of  Bembo  and  Giovanni  della  Casa  and 
imitations  of  Petrarch),  and  translations  fropi 
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Baered  sources  (the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  the 
Pange  Linguam,  the  Song  of  SoltHiion). 

Bibliography.  Obraa,  published  in  six  toI- 
omeB  {Mad|}d,  1804-16,  W  Merino) ;  the  reprint 
by  C.  Mufloz  Saenz,  Madrid,  1885,  is  careless;  J. 
Gonzdles  de  Tejada,  Vtda  de  Fray  Luis  de  Le6n 
(Madrid,  1863)  ;  C.  A.  Wilkens,  Fray  Luis  de 
Le6n  (Halle,  1866);  Ooleocidn  de  documentos 
iniditoa  para  la  historic  de  Eap9Tla,  vols,  x-xi; 
F.  H.  Reusch,  Luis  de  Le6n  und  die  spanisehe 
Inquisition  (Bonn,  1873) ;  M.  Gutierrez,  Fray 
Luis  de  Le&n  y  la  filosofia  espaHola  (Madrid, 
1885) ;  M.  Menfodez  y  Pelayo,  Estudios  de  cri- 
tica  literaria,  Primera  8erie  (ib.,  1893);  J.  D. 
M.  Ford,  Luis  de  Le6n,  the  Spanish  Poet,  Human- 
ist, and  Mystic  (in  the  publications  of  the 
Modern  Language  ABsociation  of  America,  vol. 
xiv,No.2).  Henry  Phillips  (Philadelphia,  1883), 
Bryant,  and  others  have  made  En^ish  verse  ren- 
derings of  some  of  Lefin's  lyrics.  A  very  careful 
editim  of  the  Perfecta  oasada  (ed.  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wallace)  appeared  at  Chicago  in  190S. 

USAlXf  Zbu  db  (known  also  as  the  Isla 
QAiOTAnA).  A  long,  narrow  island  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Spain,  containing  the  cities  of 
Cadiz  and  San  Fernando  (Map:  Spain,  B  4). 
It  is  10  miles  long  and  two  broad  and  is  sepa- 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  deep 
channel  of  San  Pedro,  epanned  by  two  bridges, 
one  carrying  a  railroad.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  flat  and  covered  with  sand  dunes  and 
salt  marshes.    Pop.,  1910,  60,873. 

IjE6N,  1&-An',  Lake.    See  Managua. 

L£0N,  1&'0N^  Mabie  Jean.  See  Hbbtet  de 
Saint-Dents,  M.  J.  L.,  Marquis  d'. 

LE6N,  Fedbo  db  Cieza  db.  See  Cisza  de 
L^N,  Pedbo  de. 

LE6N,  Ponce  db.   See  Ponce  db  Le6n. 

IiEONAIS,  or  Leonnots.    See  Ltonnesbe. 

len'erd,  Daniel  (1740-1829). 
An  American  jurist,  bom  at  Norton,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1760,  studied  law,  was 
elected  to  the  General  CTourt,  and  was  at  first  a 
stanch  Whig.  Becoming  alarmed,  however,  at 
the  lengths  to  which  the  Whigs  seemed  to  be 
going,  he  became  a  Loyalist.  In  1774-75  he  pub- 
lished in  a  Boston  newspaper  a  series  of  17 
papers  over  the  signature  Maasachuaettensis,  to 
which  John  Adams  replied  over  the  signature 
Ifovanglua.  The  papers  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  rights  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment over  the  colonists  and  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  perhaps  the  clearest  and  strongest 
statement  of  the  British  position  made  anywhere 
in  the  Colonies.  Though  the  authorship  was  not 
fixed  upon  him,  a  mob  fired  into  his  house  at 
Taunton,  and  he  was  forced  to  remove  his  family 
to  Boston  in  1776.  On  the  British  evacuation 
in  1770  he  accranpanied  the  army  to  Halifax 
and  went  from  there  to  London.  His  name  was 
in  the  list  of  those  sentenced  to  banishment  by 
Massachusetts  in  1778  and  to  confiscation  of 
their  property  in  1779.  For  many  years  he 
served  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Bermuda,  but  died  in  London.  Sir.  Adams 
republished  the  controversy  Novanglus  and 
Masaachuaettenais  (Boston,  1819),  but  even  at 
that  date  thought  that  the  letters  were  written 
by  Jonathan  Sewall. 

LEONABD,  H.  Ward  (1861-1915).  An 
American  inventor  and  electrical  engineer,  bom 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  graduated  from  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technologj-  in  1883  and 
became  associated  with  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  the 


following  year.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral Buperint^dent  of  the  Western  Electric 
Light  Company  at  Chicago  and  in  the  following 
year  organized  the  firm  of  Leonard  and  Isard, 
which  sold  out  to  the  E!dison  interests  in  1889. 
Leonard  then  became  general  manager  of  the 
Edison  interests  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. During  his  lifetime  he  patented  more  than 
100  inventions.  In  1891  he  introduced  his  sys- 
tem of  motor  control  and  in  1892  completed  a 
multiple  voltage  etystem,  the  efficiency  of  which 
was  demonstrated  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Brooklyn  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War.  A  double-arm 
circuit  breaker  and  a  system  of  lighting  trains 
and  autcunobiles  were  also  among  his  more  im- 
portant inventions.  He  received  gold  medals  at 
the  Paris  (1900)  and  St.  Louis  (1904)  exposi- 
tions and  the  John  Scott  legacy  medal  01  the 
Franklin  Institute  (1903). 

LfiONABD,  lfl'6-nlirt,  Hubebt  (1819-1890). 
A  famous  Belgian  violinist,  bom  at  Bellaire, 
near  Li^e.  After  thorough  preparation  by  a 
private  teacher,  Rouma,  he  ento^d  the  Paris 
Conservatory  in  1836,  where  he  was  for  three 
years  a  pupil  of  Habeneck.  In  1844  he  b^an 
his  extended  concert  tours,  which  quickly  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
virtuosos.  From  1848  to  1807  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  princijwl  professor  of  violin  playing  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Brussels,  having  succeeded 
the  celebrated  De  B4riot  (q.v.).  Owing  to  ill 
health,  he  resigned  this  post  and  settled  in 
Paris,  where  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  private  teaching.  His  compositions, 
which  are  almost  exclusively  for  violin,  make 
great  demands  upon  the  teoinical  skill  of  the 
performer,  but  are  lacking  In  depth  of  expres- 
sion. Of  permanent  value  are  his  instructive 
works,  notably  his  Ecole  Leonard. 

LEONABDO  ABSTVXO,  Ift'd-nAr'dd  rr&- 
tc^nd.    See  Arezzo. 

IiEOHABBO  DA  VINCI,  Ift'ft-nAr'dA  d& 
ven'chfi.   See  ViNCi,  Leonardo  da. 

LEONABDO  07  PISA.   See  Fibokacci. 

I^ONA  VICABIO,  \k^nk  v6-ka'ryd.  See 
Saltillo, 

LEONCAVALLO,  lfl'6n-kA-vai16,  Ruggiero 
(1858-1919).  An  Italian  composer,  born  in 
Naples  and  educated  at  the  conservatory  of  mu- 
sic in  that  city.  Together  with  Mascagni  (q.v.) 
he  labored  zealously  for  the  advancement  of  the 
newer  Italian  music,  and  although  educated 
under  such  conservative  Italian  teachers  as 
Peri,  Simonettl,  and  Ruta,  he,  more  than  any 
other  Italian  dramatic  composer  of  his  day,  gave 
evidence  of  German  influence.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Wagner  and  under  his 
encouragement  began  the  trilogy  Crepusculum, 
an  historic  play  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the 
preparation  for  which  occupied  him  six  years. 
Only  the  first  part  of  this,  /  Medici,  was  com- 
pleted. The  failure  attending  its  first  perform- 
ance in  1893  discouraged  him  from  writing  the 
music  for  the  other  two  portions,  Savonarola 
and  Cesare  Borgia.  Perhaps  a  second  reason 
for  abandoning  his  trilogy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
overwhelming  success  of  his  Pagliacci  (1892), 
which  showed  him  in  what  field  his  real  strength 
lay.  In  1896  he  brought  out  Chaiterton,  his 
earliest  opera  (written  in  1878),  but  it  proved 
a  failure.  La  Bohkme  (1897)  had  some  success, 
but  had  the  misfortune  of  being  produced  a  few 
months  after  the  triumph  of  Puccini's  opera 
treating  the  same  subject.  Zaza  (1900)  met 
with  considerable  favor.  Der  RoUuahvon  Berlm 
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(1904),  eommiuioned  by  the  German  Emperor, 
was  almoBt  &  complete  fiUlure.  In  1906  Leon- 
cavallo made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  where  he  scored  triiunpha  with  hia 
Pagliaeci,  but  made  little  impression  with  his 
newest  work  La  jeunesse  de  Figaro.  Maia  and 
Malbmk,  produced  within  a  few  days  of  each 
otiier  (1910),  and  La  reginetta  delle  rose  (1912) 
met  with  only  lukewarm  receptions.  While  OU 
Zingari,  at  its  first  production  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  in  1B12,  failed  to  impress  Lon- 
don, it  created  wild  enthusiasm  when  produced 
h^  the  composer  in  the  following  year  at  San 
Francisco.  Outnde  of  his  operas  Jjeoncavallo 
wrote  a  symphonic  poem  Berafita,  a  ballet  La 
vita  d'  una  marionetta,  and  some  songs.  He  is 
the  author  of  his  own  librettos. 

L£0N  de  BAONOLS.    See  Gebsonides. 

L£6N  D£  ZiOS  ALDAUAS.    See  LeOn. 

Z.EONPOBTE,  lA'to-fflr'ti.  A  city  in  the 
Province  of  Catania,  Sicily,  2133  feet  above  the 
Bca  and  50  miles  by  rail  west  of  the  city  of 
Catania.  An  interesting  highway,  63  miles  long, 
which  was  the  route  pursued  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  Arabs  on  the  raids  from  Palermo  into  Uie 
interior,  leads  irom  I^eonforte  northwest  tlirough 
the  mountains  to  Termini  Imerese.  Leonforte 
has  sulphur  and  salt  mines  and  docs  a  thriving 
business  in  grain,  wine,  and  fruit.  Pop.  (com- 
mune), 1901,  19,751;  1911,  19,700. 

LEONHABD,  ia'6n-hart,  Rudolf  (1851- 
).  A  German  l^al  scholar,  born  at  Bres- 
lau.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Gies- 
sen,  was  in  the  Prussian  government  service 
from  1872  to  1880,  established  himself  as  docent 
in  Berlin  in  1878,  and  became  professor  succes- 
Mvely  at  GOttingen  (1880),  Halle  (1884),  Mar- 
burg (1885),  and  Breslau  (1895).  In  1907-08 
he  was  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  in  law  at 
Columbia  University,  which  gave  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  His  more  important  publications  in- 
clude: Dcr  Irrtwn  bei  nxchtigen  Vertragen  nach 
r&miachen  Iteckt  (vol.  i,  1882;  vol.  ii,  1883,  2d 
ed.,  1907);  Die  UnivertitUt  Bologna  im  Mittel- 
alter  (1888) ;  Roma  VergangeiAeit  und  Devtsch- 
lands  ReoM  (1889) ;  Institutionen  des  rSmiachen 
Kechts  (1894);  Der  Erbackaftaheaitz  (1890); 
Die  Hauptziele  des  neuen  bUrgerlichen  Qeaetz- 
hucha  (1900);  Der  Schutz  der  Ehre  in  alien 
Rom  (1902);  Komhauser  und  Qetreidehandel 
( 1906)  ;  Agrarpolitik  vnd  .igrarreform  in 
Spavien  unter  Carl  III  (1909);  Hilfabuchlein 
fUr  den  riimischen  Zxvilprozeaa  (1911);  Schiffe 
ala  Prozeaaparteien  (1012);  Oeschichte  der 
romiache  Literatur  (1913);  8tndien  sur  Er- 
ISuterung  der  hUrgerlichen  Rechta  (1014). 

IiEONHABDT,  la'dn-hart,  Gexhabd  Adolf 
WlLHELU  (1815-80).  A  German  jurist.  He 
was  bom  in  Hanover,  studied  jurisprudence  at 
GrOttingen  and  Berlin,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Hanoverian  government  in  1837,  and  after  sev- 
eral promotions  became  Minister  of  Justice  in 
1865.  After  the  annexation  of  Hanover  to  Prus- 
sia he  was  first  made  vice  president  of  the  High 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Celle  and  afterward  Cliief 
Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
new  provinces.  In  1867  the  King  gave  him  a 
seat  in  the  Prussian  Upper  House,  and  in  the 
same  year  lie  received  the  appointment  of  Prus- 
sian Minister  of  Justice.  He  remained  in  office 
till  1879.  Leonhardt  did  much  to  improve  tlie 
criminal  code  of  Germany.  His  principal  work 
is  Die  Justiegeaetzgebung  dee  K^igretcha  Han- 
nover (3ded.,  1859-60). 


LEONZ,  m-d'nd.  Leonb  (cl509-85),  known 
also  as  II  Cavauere  Abetino.  An  Italian 
goldsmith,  medalist,  and  sculptor,  bom  at 
Arezzo,  though  some  authorities  sa^  Mena^io. 
The  name  of  his  master  is  not  known.  From 
1638  until  1540  he  workt^l  in  Kome,  as  an  en< 
graver  in  the  mint  of  Pope  Paul  III,  and  after- 
ward he  went  to  Milan,  where  he  worked  in  the 
same  capacity  iinder  the  patronage  of  Alfonso 
d'  AvaloB.  Still  later  he  was  appointed  medalist 
and  sculptor  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  for 
whom  he  executed  many  important  commissions. 
He  was  frequently  employed  by  the  Imperial 
family  and  other  personages,  of  wliom  he  made 
busts,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs  in  bronze  and 
marble,  most  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Prado  Museum,  Madrid,  in  Vienna,  and  in 
Windsor  Castle.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  is 
"Charles  V  Repressing  Violence"  (Prado).  They 
are  dignified  and  lifelike  in  conception  and  have 
rich  £corative  accessories.  Among  his  medals, 
all  of  superior  workmanship,  is  one  of  Michel- 
angelo. He  also  designed  the  monument  of 
Jacopo  de'  Medici,  in  Milan  Cathedral,  and  the 
colossal  bronze  stetue  of  Ferrante  Gonzaga  at 
Guastala.  His  life  was  picturesque  and  adven- 
turous. His  house  at  Milan,  with  its  rich  sculp- 
tural decorations,  is  still  extant;  his  art  collec- 
tion was  famous.— His  son  Poupbo  (T-1610) 
lived  nearly  aXl  his  life  in  Spain  and  executed 
several  important  works  for  Charles  V  and 
Philip  II.  These  include  the  statues  for  the 
reredoB  of  the  altar  of  San  Lorenzo  in  the  Es- 
corial,  done  in  collaboration  with  his  father, 
whom  he  resembles  in  style,  and  statues  on  the 
tombs  of  Charles,  Philip,  and  their  queens  in 
the  church  of  the  same  palace.  He  also  modeled 
the  fine  funeral  monument  of  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor, Don  Fernando  de  Valdes,  at  Salas  (As- 
turias) ,  and  the  mausoleum  of  the  Marquis 
Poza  at  Palencia.  Consult  the  excellent  mono- 
graph, Eugene  Plon,  Leone  Leoni  (Paris,  1887). 

LEONODAS  I  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aew^iSas). 
King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Anaxandrides.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  half  brother,  Cleomenes  I,  about  490 
B.C.  When,  in  480  B.C.,  the  Persian  monarch 
Xerxes  approached  Greece  with  an  immense 
army,  Lemiidas  was  sent  with  300  Spartans  and 
a  small  auxiliary  force  to  occupy  tlie  narrow 
pass  of  Thermopylfe,  which  lay  between  the  sea 
and  Mount  Callidromus,  a  spur  of  the  range  of 
CEta.  For  two  days  tlie  Greeks  successfully  re- 
sisted the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Persians 
and  frustrated  every  attempt  to  force  the  pass. 
At  the  end  of  the.  second  day's  conOict  a  Malian 
named  Ephialtes  went  to  the  Persian  camp  and 
gave  information  of  a  secret  path  across  the 
mountains  which  the  Greeks  had  neglected  to 
occupy,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  next  day  Leon- 
idas  learned  that  the  Persians  were  pouring 
across  the  mountains  to  attack  him  in  the  rear. 
Tlien  Leonidas  sent  away  his  auxiliaries,  gath- 
ered his  300  Spartans,  together  with  their  at- 
tendants, about  him,  and  prepared  to  defend  his 
post.  In  the  fight  that  ensued  Leonidas  himself 
soon  fell,  but  the  remaining  Greeks  retreated  to 
a  hillock  near  the  road  and  made  their  last 
stand.  They  fell,  fighting,  to  a  man.  Consult: 
Herodotus,  v,  39-41 ;  vii,  202-225.  with  the  Com- 
mentaries by  R.  \V.  Macau  (London,  1892)  and 
How  and  Wells;  G.  B.  Grundy,  The  Great  Per- 
sian War  (New  York.  1902)  ;  J.  B.  Bury,  "The 
Campaign  of  Artemisium  and  Thermopylff,"  in 
British  School  at  Athena,  Annual,  vol,  ii  (Lon- 
don, 1895-90) ;  Robert  von  FoMlui&^Qriechiscke 
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Owehii^te  nehat  Quellenkunde  (6th  ed.,  Mimieh, 
1914). 

LEONIDAS  n  (cJiS&-236  B.C.).  King  of 
Sparta.  He  was  a  son  of  Cleonymus  and  served 
abroad  under  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  He 
brought  back  to  Sparta  an  Eastern  wife  and 
Eastom  ideas  and  was  dethroned  by  the  ephors 
(241)  because  of  hia  opposition  to  the  reforms 
of  King  Agis  IV.  (See  Aqis,  4.)  He  came  back 
to  power  in  240  after  a  brief  ^le  at  Tegett,  put 
King  Agis  to  death,  and  ruled  alone  for  four 
years  in  a  tyrannical  and  despotic  manner.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cleomenes  II. 

LEONIDAS  07  AT.TiY  AWDBIA.  A  Greek 
poet  under  Nero  and  Vespasian.  In  the  Greek 
anthology  43  epignuna  oi  very  little  merit  are 
ascribed  to  him.  

XJi'DNINS  GZTT  (It.  OittA  Leonina).  A 
part  of  Rome  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
embracing  the  Vatican,  the  castle  of  Sant'  An- 
gelo,  and  the  poor  quarter  called  the  Borgo.  It 
was  inclosed  by  Leo  IV  with  high  walls  as  a 
defense  against  tlie  Saracens  and  became  a 
refuge  for  the  popes  in  later  times.  It  was  de- 
stroyed after  the  fall  of  Rienzi,  but  was  restored 
during  the  next  century.  It  now  forms  the 
fourteenth  wardof  modem  Rome. 

LBONXNS  VEB8ES.  The  name  given  to  the 
hexameter  and  pentameter  veraea,  common  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  rhymed  at  the  middle 
and  end.  They  are  said  to  have  been  eo  named 
after  a  canon  of  the  cliurch  of  St.  Victor  in 
Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
or,  according  to  others,  after  Pope  Leo  II,  who 
was  a  lover  and  improver  of  music.  But  leonine 
verse  can  hts  ascribed  to  no  single  man  as  the 
inventor.  It  is  rather  one  of  the  incidentals  in 
the  passage  from  the  Quantitative  verse  of  the 
ancients  to  the  aecentea  verse  of  modern  litera- 
ture and  still  more  from  nonrh^ing  to  rhym- 
ing verse.  Indeed,  traces  of  leonme  verse  appear 
even  in  the  Roman  poets  themselves,  especially 
in  Ovid's  Epistles.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
widely  employed  in  Latin  hymns  and  secular 
poetry,  in  epitaphs  and  epigrams.  An  analogous 
effect  is  produced  in  English  poetry  by  the  use 
of  rhyme  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  It  was  em- 
ployed with  effect  by  TeDnystm  in  "The  Bi^e 
Song"— 

"  The  ap  la  odour  falla  on  ewUe  walb," 

and  earlier  by  Shelley  in  "The  Cloud" — 

"  That'orbed  tnaiden  with  white  fin  laden." 

It  ia  perhaps  oftener  used  by  Kipling  than  by 
any  other  English  poet. 

LE'ONNA'TUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AMi';.<iToi) 
{  ?-322  B.C. ) .  A  Macedonian  commander.  He 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  avenged  the  death 
of  Philip  upon  his  assassin  Pausanias  (Diodorus, 
xvi.  94).  He  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  invasion  of  Persia  in  334  b.c.,  and  it  was 
through  his  personal  bravery  that  Alexander's 
life  was  saved  during  the  attack  on  the  city  of 
the  Main.  At  the  death  of  hia  chief  he  obtamed 
the  satrapy  of  Phrygia  Minor,  but  was  killed 
in  the  battle  near  Idimia  while  aiding  Antip- 
ater  against  the  revolted  Greeks,  See  Lauian 
Wab. 

LEdK  FINELO,  Ift-On  p4-nfi1fi,  AntonH)  db. 
A  Spanish  author  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  born  at  COrdoba,  Peru  (now  Argentina), 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  c^tury,  and 
died  in  1660.  He  studied  law  in  Lima,  but  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Spain,  where  he 


was  prominently  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Spanish  colonies  as  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Indies  up  to  1653.  At  that 
date  he  became  judge  of  the  Contratacifiu  in 
Cadiz.  Before  leaving  South  America  he  had 
examined  with  great  care  all  the  archives  of 
Peru  and  Mexico,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  residence  in  Spain  he  was  indefatigable  in 
hia  studies  in  the  ajdiives  of  Madrid,  Simancas, 
etc. — the  sources  of  his  vast  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  history  and  bibliography  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. His  more  important  works  were  Epitome 
de  la  biblioteea  oriental  y  occidental,  n&utica  y 
geogrdfica  (Madrid,  1629;  rev.  by  De  Barcia, 
1737-38),  which  is  the  earliest  bibliography  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  great  colonial 
code,  Recopilaoi6n  de  laa  leyea  de  Indiaa  (4  vols., 

n'lished  after  his  death,  ib.,  1680).  For  a 
her  list  of  his  works,  Uie  reader  should  con- 
sult Nicolfis  Anttmio,  Bihliotheca  Uispatm  Nova, 
vol.  i  (ib.,  1684). 

LEONTES.    The  King  of  Sicily  in  Shake- 
speare's Winter's  Tale.    &ee  Pebdita. 

LE'ONTI^I.  The  ancient  name  of  Lentini 
(q.v.),  a  city  in  Sicily. 
XEONTTCU.  See  Hebmesianax. 
ZiEONTnrS  (Ifi-On'shl-Oa)  OF  BYZAH- 
TltJU,  bl-zfia'shl-fim  (c.486-c.543).  An  ec^ 
cleaiastic  of  very  un(»rtain  date.  Many  works 
of  about  the  same  date  bear  the  name  Leontius, 
with  the  epithets  Byeantinus,  Cyprius,  Hieroao- 
lymiianus,  Presbyter  et  Abbae  Sancti  8ab(t,  and 
HeapolitfUMia.  It  is  possible  that  these  epithets, 
with  the  exception  of  Heapolitanut  and  Gypriue 
(which  refer  to  a  bishop  of  Naples  and  Cyprus, 
of  the  seventh  century,  author  of  a  life  of  St. 
Simeon),  were  used  by  a  monk  born  at  Byzan- 
tium and  a  teacher  there,  and  afterward  a  priest 
at  the  abb^  of  St.  Sabas  near  Jerusalem. 
There  ia  further  confusion  possibly  with  a 
Scythian  monk  of  the  same  name;  if  not,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Byzantine  monk  lived  in 
Scythia,  was  originally  a  Ncatorian — although 
he  afterward  attacked  this  sect — and  that  be 
.came  to  Rome  and  Constantinople  about  519 
with  SOTthian  monks  who  took  part  in  the 
theopaschitio  controversy.  Leontius  is  supposed 
to  have  introduced  Aristotelian  definitions  into 
theology.  He  wrote  De  Sectis,  or  SohoUa  in 
ten  sections  {irp&iets),  of  which  a  later  recen- 
sion is  published  in  Galland's  Bibliotkeca  Pa' 
trum,  vol.  xii  (1778)i  a  valuable  history  of 
heresy;  and  Contra  i!utyckianoa  et  Neatoriamoa 
and  Adveraua  Argutnenta  Severi,  Consult  Loofs^ 
Leben  von  Leontioa  (1887). 

LEOHZIO  FUJLTO,  lft-6n''ts«-A  ^Wtt,  or 
Leo  PtLATUS  (T~c.l366).  A  CfOabrian  scholar, 
famous  as  one  of  the  early  introducers  of  Greek 
studies  into  Italy.  Discovered  by  Boccaccio  in 
Venice,  he  came  as  Boccaccio's  guest  to  Florenra 
in  1360  and  was  employed  by  tne  Republic  as  a 
teacher  of  Greek.  He  made  for  Boccaccio  the 
first  modem  translation  of  Homer  into  Latin 
and  was  the  first  to  lecture  in  public  upon  the 
great  poet  in  western  Europe.  Returning  to 
Venioe,  he  met  Petrarch,  then  a  pupil  of  Bar- 
laam.  From  Venice  he  went  to  Constantinople, 
intending  to  return  to  Italy,  but  he  was  struck 
by  lightning  on  the  voyage  across  the  Adriatic 
(c.1366).  He  assisted  Boccaccio  with  the  ma- 
terials for  much  of  the  latter'a  erudition,  and  it 
was  Boccaccio's  excess  of  confidence  in  Leonzio— 
more  or  less  a  charlatan  and  not  skilled  in 
classic  Greek — that  led  the  humanist  to  intro- 
duce many  errors  into  his  work.   Consult  Geora 
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Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung  d«»  klaui»<^tm  Alter- 
tutna,  vol.  ii  (3d  ed..  Berlin,  1803). 

LSOFABS,  lej/ard  (OF.  leopard.  Ft.  leopard, 
from  Lat.  leopardm,  from  Gk.  \«6waplhts, 
wofiiof,  leontopardoa,  leopard,  from  leOn, 
Hon  -f-  xdpSoi,  pardoa,  pard).  The  leopard 
(Pelie  pardus)  ranks  third  in  eize  among  the 
Old  World  cats,  but  has  the  widest  distribution 
of  all.  In  all  its  history  the  name  leopard  has 
been  confused  wIUi  the  words  pard  and  panther, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  a  common  be- 
lief that  a  pard  is  a  panther  and  that  the  latter 
is  a  diiTerent  animal  from  the  leopard.  Among 
sportsmen  it  has  been  customary  to  use  the  term 
"panther"  for  all  unusually  large  leopards.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  leopard  was  called  pard  or 
panther  by  the  ancients,  and  the  word  leopard 
was  probably  originally  applied  to  the  cheeta 
(q.v.),  but  was  incorrectly  transferred  to  the 
panther  and  has  now  almost  wholly  superseded 
,that  name. 

Although  exceeded  in  dimensions  by  the  lion 
and  tiger,  the  leopard  ranks  with  them  in  grace, 
quickness,  and  ferocity.  It  is  the  most  variable 
in  color  and  size  of  all  the  large  cats,  a  fact 
no  doubt  due  to  its  extensive  range,  for  the 
leopard  is  found  throughout  the  continent  of 
Africa,  and  from  Palestine  to  northern  China 
and  Japan,  and  in  Borneo,  though  it  is  not 
found  north  of  the  Himalayas.  Mivart  gives 
the  average  length  of  the  body  and  head  aa  about 
3  feet,  10  inches,  and  of  the  tail  as  3  feet,  8 
inches.  The  pupil  is  round.  The  color  of  the 
leopard  is  bun  of  some  shade,  sometimes  tawny, 
sometimes  rufous,  passing  into  white  on  the  un- 
der parts  and  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  limbs; 
everywhere  are  spots,  comparatively  small,  round- 
ish, and  very  black  on  the  under  parts,  but  brown 
and  collected  into  rings  and  rosettes  on  the  back 
and  sides.  These  differ  from  the  spottlngs  of 
the  jaguar  (q.v.)  in  being,  less  definitely  ar- 
ranged and  in  not  falling  into  rings  inclosing 
one  or  more  spots.  But  the  distinctness  of  the 
markings  varies  greatly,  and  they  are  less  evi- 
dent in  cubs  than  in  the  adults.  The  tail  is 
ringed.  The  so-called  black  leopard  is  a  not 
uncommon  melanistie  variety  in  whidi  the 
ground  color  has  become  so  nearly  blaidE  that 
the  markings  can  be  detected  only  with  difficulty. 
Black  leopards  are  found  most  commonly  in 
southern  Asia.  They  are  occasionally  bred  in 
captivity,  frequently  bom  in  the  same  litter 
with  spotted  ones;  and  they  seem  invariably  to 
manifest  a  far  more  savage  and  irreconcilable 
disposition  than  even  the  normal  variety.  A 
Malaysian  variety  i^  black  with  fulvous  spats — ' 
a  reversal  of  the  normal  coloration.  Great  vari- 
ability exists  in  the  length  of  the  coat;  and  some 
naturalists  regard  the  snow  leopard  of  the  high 
Himalayas  as  merely  a  variety,  while  a  maned 
form  is  said  to  exist  in  Central  Africa. 

The  haunts  of  the  leopard  are  usually  in 
wooded  districts,  but,  although  it  climbs  trees 
easily,  it  prefers  the  ground  or  the  large  limbs 
of  low  trees,  whence  it  can  spring  easily  on  its 
prey.  Both  haunt  and  habiU  vary  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  region  in  which  the  animal  lives 
and  the  sort  of  prey  upon  which  it  depends.  The 
leopard  of  the  East  Indian  or  West  African 
jungles  is  different  in  many  ways  from  that  of 
the  rocky  but  comparatively  open  districts  of 
South  Africa  or  Somaliland,  or  the  high  plains 
of  Persia.  Everywhere  it  sustains  its  reputation 
for  a  quickness,  ferocity,  cunning,  and  destruc- 
tiveness  greater  than  those  of  either  lion  or 


tiger;  yet  its  strength  is  by  no  means  equal  to 

theirs.  Individuals,  however,  exhibit  contrast* 
ing  temperaments,  as  in  other  species. 

Leopards  feed  chiefly  upon  mammals,  as  ante- 
lopes, deer,  monkeys,  goats,  and  dogs,  and  of  the 
last  named,  like  other  great  cats,  they  are 
especially  fond.  There  is  no  other  enemy  so 
feared  by  monkeys^  and  none  to  which  tbey  so 
often  fall  a  prey.  Leopards  also  capture  large 
ground  birds,  such  as  peafowl;  persistently 
raid  herds  of  cattle  and  goats;  and  occasionally 
attack  human  beings,  chiefly  women  and  chil- 
dren. Rarely  an  old  leopard  becomes  a  true 
man-eater,  but  once  having  discovered  how  easily 
it  can  secure  human  victims,  is  more  dangerous 
than  a  man-eating  tiger  or  lion,  for  it  Is  far 
more  stealthy,  cunning,  and  persistent.  Hunt- 
ers find  the  pursuit  of  the  leopard  not  only  aa 
exciting,  but  often  as  dangerous,  aa  that  «  the 
tiger,  and  the  methods  pursued  are  in  India 
substantially  the  same.  See  TtmB  Hunrnfo; 
Hunting  Bio  Game;  Cheeta. 

The  leopard  is  usually  rc^rded  as  among  the 
most  intractable  of  animals,  yet  a  few  have  al- 
ways been  among  the  tamed  and  performing 
troupes  of  the  animal  trainers;  but  as  they  grow 
old  uiey  are  &r  less  trustworthy  than  any  otiier 
of  tiie  big  cats,  llie  leopard  makes  its  home 
in  a  cave  or  dense  thicket  or  huge  hollow  stump ; 
and  there  the  female  annually  bears  three  or 
four  young.  Tbey  thrive  and  breed  well  in 
captivity.  Their  hides  are  in  constant  demand 
in  the  fur  market  and  ctonmand  a  high  price. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  the 
skin  of  the  leopard  is  deemed  a  suitable  orna- 
ment for  persons  of  princely  rank,  and  nowhere 
is  it  more  readily  admitted  among  the  insignia 
of  royalty  than  with  the  Niwn  Niam  (q.v.). 
Roosevelt  admits  four  races  of  the  leopara  or 
Felie  pardus,  viz.,  tuahelica,  ruicemorii,  cAiu', 
and  fortie. 

Fossil  remains  of  the  leopard  have  been  found 
in  Pleistocene  deposits  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  there  is  even  some  evidence  of  its 
former  occurrence  in  Great  Britain. 

Bibliogxaphr.  One  of  the  best  general  ac- 
counts is  "The  Leopard  and  Panther."  in  J.  H. 
Porter.  Wild  Beastt  (New  York,  1894);  also 
see  Richard  Lydekker,  Qame  Animal$  of  Africa 
{London,  1908),  and  Roosevelt  and  Heller,  Ufe- 
Hiatoriea  of  African  Game  Animals  (New  York, 
1914);  beyond  that  consult  the  authorities  re 
ferred  to  under  Lion  and  Tiqbb.  See  Plate  of 
Cats,  Wild. 

XiEOPABS.  In  heraldry  (q.v.),  the  lion  rep- 
resented passant  gardant.  On  English  shields, 
however,  the  lion  passant  gardant  has  sometimes 
been  represented  as  a  lion. 

IiEOFABD  CAT.  A  rare  and  litfle  known 
cat  {Fel-ia  bengalensia)  of  northern  India,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  which  is 
about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  leopard.  Its 
coloration  resembles  that  of  the  leopard,  but 
there  are  four  longitudinal  spots  or  stripes  on 
the  forehead,  continued  backward  in  lines  to  the 
shoulders  and  thence  traceable  in  broken  lines 
along  the  bade.  All  the  other  spots  are  rather 
large  and  show  a  tendency  to  fall  into  rows. 
The  limits  and  affinities  as  well  as  the  habits  of 
this  animal  are  little  understood.  Consult  St. 
J.  Mivart,  The  Cat  (New  York,  1892),  and 
Richard  Lydekker,  Oame  Animate  of  /tufio, 
Surma,  Malaya,  and  Tibet  (Londcm,  1907). 

LEOPAKD  CATFISH,  or  Suuvi.   See  Cat- 
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LEOFABB  FBOO  (bo  called  from  the  spotted 
coloration).  The  commoD  spotted  green  frog  of 
North  America  ( Rana  vireacens) — the  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  American  frogs  and 
found  from  Athabasca  Lake  to  southern  Quate- 
mala,  except  on  the  coaat  of  California.  It  is 
the  shad  frog  of  New  England.  See  Faoo,  and 
Plate  of  Amebican  Fboos  aud  Toads  in  article 
Toad. 

LEOFABDI,  l&'A-p&r'di,  Alessakdbo  ( t- 
C.1522).  A  Venetian  decorative  sculptor  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  was  bom  in  Venice  and  prob- 
ably studied  under  Pietro  Lombardo.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life.  His  first  important  commis- 
sion was  the  architecture  and  decoration  of  the 
mauaoleum  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin,  in 
as.  Giovanni  et  Paolo  in  Venice.  In  1487  he 
was  exiled  from  the  city  for  some  unknown  in- 
discretion, but  three  years  afterward  was  re- 
called  to  complete  the  statue  of  Colteoni,  left 
unflniahed  by  Verrocchio.  This  magnificent 
figure  was  cast  in  bronze  by  Leopardi,  who  sup- 
plied  the  fine  marble  pedestal  with  its  bronze 
frieze.  .From  1503  until  1505  he  was  employed 
with  the  Lombardi  to  erect  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Zeno  in  St.  Mark's.  The  beautiful  bronze  bases 
for  the  standards  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Uaroo 
(1600-05)  are  entirely  his  own  work,  and  he  is 
thought  to  have  designed  and  cast  three  bronze 
reliefs  representing  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  Museo  Archeologico,  Venice,  and  also 
the  bronze  relief  "Elijah  in  the  Fiery  Chariot" 
in  the  Morgan  collection.  New  York.  Leopardi 
was  one  of  the  first  sculptors  of  his  time  in 
Venice.  His  works  reveal  delicate  feeling  for 
decorative  efi'ects,  digni^  of  etHnpoaiUon,  vigor 
of  design,  and  purity  of  exeentlon. 

LEOPABDI,  61A00V0,  Count  a79&-1837). 
An  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Recanati,  June  29, 
1798,  of  an  old  noble  familv  then  impoverished 
but  a  stanch  supporter  of  ttie  papal  rule.  Leo- 
pardi's  childhood  was  a  sad  one,  as  his  mother's 
one  preoccupation  was  the  restoration  of  the 
fwnily  fortunes.  From  a  very  tender  age  he 
gave  himself  up  with  such  energy  to  the  study 
of  the  classics  and  of  three  or  four  modem  lan- 
guages, that  he  greatly  impaired  his  health, 
delicate  from  early  youth,  ana  brought  on  those 
chronic  ailments  that  embittered  all  his  later 
life;  but  he  had  acquired  a  scholarship  sufficient 
in  itself  to  give  him  rank.  In  1817  be  began 
his  correspondence  with  Pietro  Giordani,  which 
stimulated  him  to  an  appreciation  of  artistic 
values  and  afforded  the  lonely  youth  rdief  in 
sdf-expression;  and  to  this  same  year  belongs 
his  first  love  affair,  which  inspired  his  first 
poems  {II  primo  amore,  Spmio  U  diumo  raggio, 
and  lo  qui  vaga/ndo).  Unable,  tbrot^  illness, 
to  study,  and  a  prey  to  an  overpowering  melan- 
choly, due  in  part  to  friction  with  his  father, 
who  disapproved  his  increasing  liberalism,  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  from 
his  father's  house  in  1819  and  was  thereafter 
closely  guarded.  In  1822,  however,  he  obtained 
leave  to  go  to  Rome,  and  then  began  a  period 
of  constant  wandering  to  and  fro,  during  which, 
a  victim  of  unceasing  physical  and  moral  tor- 
ments, he  found  life  to  be  a  series  of  disenchant- 
ments.  In  the  onploy  of  the  publisher  Stella, 
for  whom  he  supervised  a  monumental  edition 
of  Cicero,  he  sojourned  in  Rome,  Milan,  Bologna, 
Florence,  Pisa,  and  at  intervals  in  Recanati. 
He  finally  went  to  Naples,  where  he  died,  June 
14,  1837.  Scantiness  of  money  hampered  him 
always,  and  bis  bodily  infirmities  prevented  him 


from  taking  the  independent  position  which 
might  have  been  his  when  the  statesman  and 
scholar  Bunsen  offered  him  a  university  pro- 
fessorship in  Germany.  A  deep  student  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  conversant  also  with 
French,  Spanish,  and  English,  Leopardi  produced 
philological  works  notable  for  the  time,  hut  now, 
with  the  exception  of  the  commentary  on 
Petrarch,  antiquated.  There  are  two  periods 
recognizable  in  Leopardi's  lyric  activity.  In  the 
first  of  these,  which  extends  from  about  1816  to 
1824,  and  embraces  some  22  compositions  ap- 

firoved  by  the  author,  his  pessimism  is  formu- 
ated,  and  he  reata  more  particularly  under  the 
influence  of  the  classics;  In  the  second  period, 
which,  after  a  couple  of  jears  given  up  to  writ- 
ing in  prose,  begins  in  1826  and  occupies  the 
rest  of  his  life,  he  develops  his  pessimism  caused 
by  his  physical  sufferings  which  brought  him 
spiritual  ones,  and,  seeing  the  prevalence  of 
cruelty  in  nature,  ends  by  affirming  tlie  univer- 
sality of  suffering.  His  poetry  springs  from 
feeling  struggling  with  reality  or  nature,  the 
arch  enemy,  and  reason,  and  flows  into  forms 
molded  by  his  keen  intellect,  exquisite  sense  of 
harmony,  and  mastery  of  language.  Besides 
the  lyrics  he  wrote  two  satires  on  the  ineptitude 
or  insincerity  of  the  reformers,  pointing  out 
that  to  brin^  about  the  desired  risorgimmto 
the  regeneration  of  the  Italian  character  was 
necessary.  He  felt  too  deeply,  however,  to  be 
successful  in  this  kind  of  writing.  His  fervent 
patriotism,  which  animates  the  odes  to  Dante 
and  to  Italy,  was  a  powerful  inspiration  to  the 
generation  which  followed  him.  As  to  metrical 
structure,  Leopardi  was  most  inclined  to  the  use 
of  blank  verse  [versi  aoiolH),  which  in  his 
hands  attained  new  beauty;  but  in  some  of  his 
best  pieces  he  employed  even  internal  rhyme;  in 
general,  his  rhyme  schemes  are  of  an  intricate 
nature.  Of  his  various  prose  works  the  author 
gave  his  final  approval  only  to  the  Operette 
morali,  an  exposition  and,  in  parts,  a  defense  of 
his  doctrine  of  pessimism,  and  a  ^w  of  the 
Volgariiiisamenti,  translations  from  tiie  Greek. 
There  appeared  posthumously  the  iN'ose  Penaierit 
a  commentary  on  the  society  he  had  «ioountered. 
His  critical  powers  are  best  illustrated  in  bis 
Creatomaaia  italiana,  containing  selected  pas- 
sages from  the  most  representative  Italian  writ- 
ers of  every  century.  For  a  knowledge  of  the 
inner  man,  nothing  is  more  important  than  the 
Epiatolario,  a  collection  of  bis  letters  ext^ding 
fnmi  1812  to  a  few  days  before  his  deatii, 
familiar  in  their  atyle  and  notably  sincere  in 
t<me. 

Bihliography.  Editions  of  the  poems:  All* 
Italia  and  8ul  monutnento  di  Dante  (Rome, 

1819)  ;  that  of  the  Ad  Angela  Mai  (Bologna. 

1820)  ;  the  CoTUKm*  del  oonte  Oiacomo  Leopardi 
(ib.,  1824);  the  Tersi  del  oonte  CHacomo  Leo- 
pardi (ib.,  1826) ;  the  commentary  by  A.  Strac- 
cali  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1896).  The  most  complete 
editions  are  those  of  Q.  Cbiarini  (Florence, 
1886)  and  of  G.  Mestica  (ib.,  1886).  The  first 
edition  of  the  Epiatolario  was  that  of  Florence,  - 
1849;  consult  the  5th  ed.  by  6.  Piergili  (ib., 
1892).  The  best  editions  of  the  Operette  morali 
(first  published  at  Milan,  1827)  are  those  of  G. 
Chiarini  (Leghorn,  1870)  and  G.  Mestica  (Flor- 
ence, 1899).  Commentaries:  N.  Zingarelli 
(Naples,  1895);  I.  Delia  Giovanna  (Florence, 
1895).  Biographical  and  critical  treatises:  G. 
I.  Montanan,  Biografia  del  oonte  Oiacomo  Leo- 
pardi (Rome,  1838) ;  F.  de  Sanctio,  Baggi  OH' 
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(N^>leB,  1868);  id.,  Nuovi  taggi  <sri*iei 
{ib.,  1879) ;  C.  Rosa,  Delia  vita  e  delle  opere  di 
Oiacamo  Leopardi  (Ancona,  1880) ;  A.  Ranieri, 
Sette  anni  di  sodalisio  con  Oiacomo  Leopardi 
(Xaplea,  1880);  L.  Cappelletti,  Bibliografia 
Leopardiana  (2(1  ed.,  Parma,  1882);  C.  A. 
Traversi,  Studi  su  Oiacomo  Leopardi  (Naples, 
1887);  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  contem- 
poraina,  vol.  iv  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1891) ;  I.  D«lla 
Oiovanna,  La  ragion  poettM  dei  cant*  di  Oia- 
como Leopardi  (Verona,  1892);  A.  Graf,  Fos- 
colo,  Manzoni  e  Leopardi  (Turin,  1898) ;  Gr. 
Cardueci,  Degli  apiriti  e  delle  forme  nella  poena 
di  O.  L.  (Bologna,  1898);  G.  A.  Cesareo,  La 
Vita  di  Oiacomo  Leopardi  (Florence,  1905); 
N.  Serban.  Leopardi  Sentimental  (Paris,  1913). 

LEOFABD  (iSp'ard)  UZABS.  See  Col- 
lared TvIZABD. 

LEOFABD  MOTH.  A  moth  {Zeusera  py- 
rtna),  of  European  origin,  famous  for  the  dam- 
age which  its  larva  does  by  borii^  into  the  limbs 
and  branches  of  forest  and  shade  trees.  It  has 
been  accidentally  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  and  has  been  established  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
CoBsidfc,  the  larvie  of  all  of  which  are  wood 
borers.  The  female  has  a  wing  expanse  of  two 
inches  and  is  white  in  color  spotted  with  black. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  groups  attached  to  the  bark, 
and  the  lame  bore  into  the  branches,  either 
killing  them  or  weakening  them  so  that  they 
readily  break  in  a  high  wind. 

LEOPABD  SEAT*.  The  Pacific  coast  variety 
of  the  common  or  harbor  seal  {Phooa  vitulina), 
which  is  more  often  spotted  than  is  that  of  the 
Atlantic.  Consult  Scammon,  Marine  Mammale 
of  the  Nortkioeatem  Coast  of  North  America 
(San  Francisco,  1874).   See  Sbal. 

LEOPABD  (or  GAT)  SKABK.  A  small 
shark  {Triafcia  semtfasciatum)  of  southern 
California,  gray,  banded  and  spotted  with  black. 
It  is  a  handsome  fish,  and  may  be  quickly  recog- 
nized by  its  variegation. 

LEOPABD  TBEE.  A  tree  which  furnishes  a 
useful  gum.    gee  Ft.ipidersia. 

LEO  PILATUS.    See  Leonzio  Pilato. 

LB'OPOLD  I  ( 1640-1705) .  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror from  1658  to  1706.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Ferdinand  III  (q.v.)  and  Maria  Anna  of 
Spain  and  was  bom  in  Vienna,  June  9,  1640. 
He  was  educated  for  the  Church,  but  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  April,  1667,  his  elder 
brother  having  died  in  1654,  he  succeeded  as 
ruler  of  the  hereditary  Austrian  dominions  (in- 
cluding Bohemia)  and  as  King  of  Hungary,  a 
large  part  of  which  country  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  He  was  elected  Emperor 
July  18,  1668,  and  crowned  at  Frankfort  August 
1  in  spite  of  the  strong  objections  of  Mazarin. 
The  internal  affairs  of  his  reign  are  unimpor- 
tant. In  external  relations  it  was  a  troubled 
half  century  for  Austria.  The  chronic  struggle 
with  the  Turks  was  renewed  in  1660,  and  Hun- 
gary and  even  Austria  were  seriously  imperiled, 
but  Monteeuculi  signally  defeated  the  enemy  at 
St.  Gotthard  on  the  Raab,  Aug.  1,  1664.  Le- 
opold thereupon  hastened  to  make  a  20  years' 
truce  with  the  Sultan.  The  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  Hungary,  inspired  by  Leopold's 
intolerant  zeal,  and  his  utter  disregard  of  the 
Hungarian  liberties,  led  in  1678  to  a  formidable 
revolt  in  that  kingdom  under  Count  TSkfilyi 
(q.v.).  The  Hungarians  were  supported  by  the 
Sultan,  and  in  1683  a  vast  Turkish  army,  under 
the  Grand  Vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  advanced  to 


Vienna,  which  was  besieged  from  July  14  to 
September  12  and  was  saved  only  by  the  timely 
assistance  of  John  Sobieski  (q.v.),  the  warrior 
King  of  Poland,  who,  seconded  hy  Charles  of 
Lorraine  and  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
completely  routed  the  besieging  forces  and  drove 
them  beyond  the  Raab.  This  signal  service  of 
the  Polish  King  Leopold  repaid  with  ingratitude. 
In  1686  Buda  was  recovered  from  the  Turks. 
Himgary  was  now  merdlessly  punished,  and  a 
Diet  in  1687  was  compelled  to  register  the  will 
of  Leopold,  making  the  crown  hereditary  in  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  The  expulsion  of  the  Turkg 
from  Hungary  and  Transylvania  was  completed 
(1690-99)  by  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Prince 
Eugene,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz  the 
Turka  were  forced  to  give  up  Hungary  between 
the  Danube  and  Theiss  and  to  allow  Leopold  to 
take  Tran^lvania.  Le^old,  however,  did  not 
succeed  in  attaibing  full  possession  of  Hungary, 
which  obstinately  resisted  his  drastic  policy,  and 
the  task  went  over  to  his  succeuor,  Joseph  I 
(q.v.).  The  natural  rivalry  between  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  and  that  of  France  invoIved.Leopold 
in  the  European  wars  against  Louis  XIV  from 
1672  onward,  and  at  his  death  he  handed'  this 
struggle  over  as  a  legacy  to  his  son.  He  joined 
the  League  of  Augsburg  against  France  in  1680 
and  the  Grand  Alliance  in  1689,  his  allies  being 
Sweden,  Spain,  Holland,  Savoy,  Bavaria,  Saxtmy, 
and  the  Palatinate.  The  Imperial  armies  were 
brilliantly  led  by  Prince  Eugene.  The  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  in  1697,  brought  to  a  close  one  period 
of  this  great  struggle;  but  the  year  1701  wit- 
nessed the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Sut^ssion,  which  was  still  in  progress  when 
Leopold  died  in  Vienna,  May  5,  1705.  Consult: 
R.  Baumstark,  Kaiser  Leopold  I.  (Freiburg  im 
Breisgau,  1873) ;  Franz  Scheichl,  Leopold  I.  und 
die  osterreichiaoke  Politik  tpahrend  des  Devt^U' 
tionskrieges  (Leipzig,  1888);  A.  F.  Pribram, 
Zur  Wakl  Leopolds  I.  (Vienna,  1888).  See 
AUSTBIA-HUHOABY. 

LEOPOLD  n  (1747-02).  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror from  1790  to  1792.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Emperor  Francie  I  and  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria,  and  was  bom  in  Vienna,  May  5,  1747. 
In  1706,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  ruled  as  one  of  the 
numerous  class  of  despotic  hut  enlightened  rulers 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  abolished  the 
Inquisition,  abrc^ted  the  death  penalty,  equal- 
ized the  land  tax,  favored  free  trade,  and  founded 
schools  and  almshouses.  He  maintained  neither 
an  army  nor  a  navy,  so  that  he  might  spend 
more  on  state  improvements.  In  1700,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Joseph  II,  who  left  no 
children,  he  became  Emperor  and  ruler  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  He  found  the  afl^airs  of 
his  hereditary  states  in  the  utmmt  confusion, 
owing  to  the  drastic  reform  policy  of  Joseph  I[ 
(q.v.).  As  King  of  Hungary  he  bound  himself 
to  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
law.  He  restored  order  in  Belgium,  which  had 
risen  in  insurrection  under  his  predecessor.  In 
1791  peace  was  concluded  with  Turkey  at  Sis- 
tova.  Ijcopold's  attitude  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  its  early  phases  was  marked  by  extreme 
moderation  in  spite  of  the  eflForts  ol  the  teiigrCs 
within  the  Empire  to  bring  on  war  with  France. 
After  the  attempted  flight  of  the  royal  family 
from  France,  however,  he  entered  into  an  apree- 
ment  with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Pillnitz 
(August,  1791),  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of 
their  V  respective  states,   and  exoreRsing  thair 
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determination,  in  connection  with  the  other 

Powers,  to  reestablish  order  in  France,  but  for- 
bidding at  the  same  time  any  preparation  for 
armed  invasion  of  France  on  the  part  of  the 
emigres.  Only  when  the  war  party  in  the 
French  National  Assembly  had  attained  the  up- 
per hand  did  Lieopold  give  up  all  hope  of  pre- 
serving peace  with  France.  On  Feb.  7,  1792,  he 
eonduded  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  PnisBia, 
bnt  died  March  1,  1792,  before  the  actual  decla- 
ration of  war  by  France.  His  wife  was  Maria 
Louisa,  daufi^ter  of  Charles  III  of  Spain.  His 
eldest  son,  Francis,  was  the  last  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperors.  Consult:  Adam  Wolf,  Leo- 
pold II.  und  Maria  Chriatina  (Vienna,  1867); 
H,  A.  L.  von  Sybel,  Kaiaer  Leopold  II.  (Munich, 
1869) ;  Adolf  Beer,  Joseph  IT.  und  Kaunits  (Vi- 
enna, 1873) ;  Adalbert  Schultze,  Kaiaer  Leopold 
11,  und  die  fratKosiache  Revolution  (Leipzig, 
1899). 

LE0P(XL2>  I,  Pbivoe  or  Anhalt-Debsau. 

See  Anitalt-Dessau. 

LEOPOLD  I,  Geoeqe  Cubistian  Fbedebick 
(1790-1865).  King  of  the  Belgians  from  1831 
to  1865.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Francis, 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  and  was  born 
Dec.  16,  1790.  He  received  an  excellent  literary 
and  scientific  education  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  cultured  princea  in 
Europe.  He  became  a  cavalry  general  in  the 
Russian  array  in  1806  and  enjoyed  high  favor 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  He  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  LUtzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipzig 
and  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814. 
He  visited  England  after  the  Peace  of  1815,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  betrothed  to  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  the  heiress  of  the  throne.  He 
was  naturalized  by  act  of  Parliament  and  re- 
ceived an  annual  pension  of  £50,000  and  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Kendal.  The  marriage  took 
place  on  May  2,  1816;  but  the  Princess  died  in 
childbed  Nov.  5,  1817,  and  the  child  did  not  sur- 
vive. Prince  Leopold  now  lived  in  complete 
retirement  in  London  and  at  his  seat  of  Clare- 
mont.  He  received  in  February,  1830,  the  offer 
of  the  crown  of  Greece,  and  at  first  favorably 
entertained  the  proposal,  but  afterward  rejected 
it,  finding  that  it  would  not  be  granted  to  him 
by  the  Powers  under  conditions  just  or  sotisfae- 
tory  to  the  Greeks.  On  June  4.  1831,  he  was 
elected  by  a  national  congress  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, the  people  having  risen  against  the  rule 
of  Holland,  and  on  July  21  of  that  year  his 
coronation  took  place  at  Brussels.  In  1832  he 
married  Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Louis 
Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  who  died  in  1850. 
As  a  monarch,  Leopold  conducted  himself  with 
great  prudence,  firmness  and  moderation,  and 
with  constant  r^ard  to  the  principles  of  the 
Belgian  constitution.  He  died  Dec.  10,  1865,  and 
was  succeeded  by  liis  son,  Leopold  II.  His 
daughter,  Carlotta,  was  the  wife  of  Maximilian, 
li)mperor  of  Mexico,  Consult  Theodore  Juste, 
Lea  fondateura  de  la  monarchie  beige,  Leopold 
ler,  roi  dea  Beiges  (3  vols.,  Brussels,  1868), 
trans,  into  English  as  Memoira  of  Leopold  I 
(London,  1868),  and  Saint-Ren«  Taillandier.  Le 
roi  Leopold  et  la  reine  Victoria  (Paris,  1878). 

LEOPOLD  II  (I835-I900),  Louis  Philippe 
Maris  Victob.  King  of  the  Belgians  from  1866  to 
ICOO.  He  was  born  April  9,  1835,  the  eldest  son 
of  King  Leopold  I.  lie  married,  in  1853,  Marie 
Henriette,  a  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Joseph 
of  Austria,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father.   He  organized  (1676)  at  Bruasela 


the  African  International  Association  (q.v.), 
with  a  view  to  making  use  of  the  recent  discov- 
eries in  Africa.  He  promo^  this  work  with 
energy,  furnishing  the  means,  largely  from  his 
own  resources,  for  Stanley's  exploration  of  the 
Congo.  The  Congo  Free  State  (q.v.)  was  estab- 
lishwi  and  neutralized  and  the  sovereignty  of  it 
was  given  to  Leopold  by  the  Berlin  Conference 
(1885).  (See  Belgium.)  His  only  son,  Prince 
Leonid,  died  in  1869.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Louise,  bom  in  1858,  was  married  to  Prince 
Philippe  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  the  second  daugh- 
ter, Stephanie,  born  in  1864,  became  the  wife  of 
the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria-Hungary, 
who  die^  in  1889.  In  1900  she  married  Count 
Lonyay.  Queen  Marie  Henriette  died  in  1902. 
In  1905-06  King  Leopold  was  subjected  to  bitter 
foreign  criticism  in  connection  with  the  iniqui- 
tous practices  pursued  in  the  Congo  Free  State. 
This  was  followed  by  the  complete  annexation 
of  the  state  to  Belgium  in  1908.  See  Coiroo, 
Belgian.  Leopold  II  was  known  as  a  person 
of  immoral  character,  yet  he  was  very  popular 
because  he  was  an  able  ruler  and  clever  business 
man.  He  was  succeeded  by  hie  nephew,  Albert 
(q.v.).  Consult  J.  de  C.  MacDonnell,  King  Leo- 
pold II  (London,  1905),  and  A.  S.  Rappoport, 
Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians  (New  York,  1910). 

LEOPOLD  U  (1797-1670).  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  a  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
III,  with  whom  he  returned  from  exile  in  1816 
and  whom  he  succeeded  in  1824.  His  rule  was 
efficient  and  mild,  and  he  met  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  1848  by  granting  a  constitution, 
although  be  was  checked  from  granting  further 
administrative  reforms  by  the  overshadowing 
influence  of  Austria.  He  lent  at  first  a  half- 
hearted aid  to  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  in  the 
war  against  Austria,  but,  unable  to  cope  with 
the  situation,  he  fied  from  his  dominions  in 
February,  1849,  and  withdrew  to  Naples.  He 
returned  in  a  few  months  and  resumed  his  sway, 
which  soon  became  despotic  and  was  upheld  by 
Austrian  troops.  In  1859  he  refused  to  enter  an 
alliance  with  Sardinia,  and  this  led  to  his  over- 
throw. He  fled  to  Vienna,  abdicating  in  favor 
of  his  son,  but  Tuscany,  by  a  plebiscite,  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  He  died 
an  exile  in  Bohemia,  Jan.  29,  1870.  Consult  M. 
Bartolommei-Gioli,  II  rivolgimento  Toacano  e 
faisione  popolare  (Florence,  1906). 

LEOPOLD,  Geobge  Duncan  Albebt,  Duke 
OF  Albany  (1853-84).  The  youngest  son  of 
Queen  Victoria,  born  in  Buckingham  Palace. 
He  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  Ox- 
ford and  traveled  extensively.  In  1878  he  began 
to  take  part,  so  far  as  his  delicate  health  and 
the  formalities  of  his  station  would  permit^  in 
social,  educational,  and  literary  affairs.  He 
manifested  a  decided  taste  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits. In  1881  he  was  created  Duke  of  Albany, 
Earl  of  Clarence,  and  Baron  Arklow,  and  the 
following  year  he  married  Princess  Helena  of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont.  He  died  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health. 

LEOPOLD,  la'6-p6ld,  Kael  Gubtaf  at  ( 1766- 
1829).  The  Swedish  Gottsched  (q.v.),  bulwark 
of  French  Classicism  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Romantic  Phoephorists.  He  attempted  all  fomiB 
of  poetry  save  the  epic  and  approached  nearest 
to  distinction  in  his  tragedies  Odin  (1790)  and 
Virginia  (1802).  Of  his  Samlade  Skrifter  he 
published  three  volumes  (2d  ed.,  1800-02); 
three  last  volumes,  edited  by  L.  M.  Enberg,  were 
published  in  1831-33.  ^  , 
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LEOPOLD,  Kabl  Joseph  Wiluaic  liOUis 

(1821-1912).  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria.  He 
was  born  at  WUrzburg  and  married  in  1844  the 
Archduchess  Augusta  of  Tuscany.  He  fought  in 
I860  against  Prussia,  but  was  on  the  general 
staff  of  the  Prussian  army  tn  the  War  of  1870- 
71.  On  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Louia  11  of 
Bavaria,  in  1886,  Prince  Leopold  became  Kegent, 
owing  to  the  iDsanit^  o£  Otto,  the  new  King. 
In  1906  he  establishea  a  militaiy  order  in  honor 
of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance 
into  the  army.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  r^iency 
by  his  son,  Prince  Louis  Leopold,  who  in  1913 
was  crowned  as  Louis  III  (q.v.),  after  the  de- 
thronement of  Otto. 

LEOPOLD,  Lake.    See  Rikwa. 

LEOPOLD,  Okdeib  of.  1.  An  Austrian  order 
of  civil  and  military  merit,  instituted  in  1S08 
by  the  Emperor  Francis  I  in  memory  of  his 
father,  Leopold  II.  It  has  three  classes.  The 
decoration  is  a  cross  of  red  enamel  with  white 
border,  bearing  in  the  centre  the  letters  F.  I.  A. 
{ Franciacus  Imperator  Austriie ) ,  surrounded 
by  the  words  Integritati  et  Merito  (for  upright- 
ness and  merit).  On  the  reverse  is  the  legend 
"Opes  r^fuin  corda  subditorum"  (the  riches  of 
kings  are  the  hearts  of  their  subjects ) .  The 
Emperor  is  grand  master.  2.  A  Belgian  civil 
and  military  order,  founded  by  Leo^d  I  in 
1832,  with  five  classes.  The  decoration  is  a 
white  enameled  cross  with  a  wreath  of  oak  and 
laurel,  bearing  the  letters  LL.  and  RR.  (Leo- 
poldus  Rex).  On  the  reverse  are  the  Belgian 
arms  and  the  device,  "L'union  fait  la  force" 
(in  union  is  strength).    See  Plate  of  Obdkbs. 

LEOPOLD  CEABLES  FBEDEBICK  (1790- 
1852 ) .  A  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  bom  in  Karls- 
ruhe, who  succeeded  his  half  brother,  Louis,  in 
1830.  He  studied  history  at  Heidelberg  and 
later  took  part  in  the  war  with  France.  Inter* 
eating  himself  in  the  liberal  ideas  of  his  time, 
he  granted  concessions  to  his  subjects  in  1848 
and  in  the  spring  of  1849  declined  to  oppose  the 
movement  which  finally  broke  down  all  barriers 
and  forced  him  to  ftee  from  the  country  on  the 
night  of  May  13.  In  August  he  was  reinstated 
by  the  troops  of  Prussia  and  the  Confederation. 
He  4cted  with  the  greatest  forbearance  after  re- 
gaining his  power.  During  tiie  last  years  of  his 
reign  he  admitted  his  son  Frederidc,  who  later 
succeeded  him,  to  a  share  in  the  government. 

LEOPOLD  II,  Lake.  A  lake  in  the  adminis- 
trative district  of  the  same  name  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Belgian  Congo  (Map:  Congo,  0  3). 
It  is  105  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and 
its  greatest  width  is  40  miles;  its  shores  are 
very  irregular.  Its  water  is  for  the  most  part 
shallow,  it  is  gradually  diminishing  in  area,  and 
it  is  drained  by  the  Mflni,  which  lows  from  its 
southern  end  westward  into  the  Kaasai,  throi^ 
which  it  enters  the  lower  Congo.  The  lake  was 
discovered  by  Stanley  in  1881. 

LEOPOLDVTLLE,  iS'ft-pftld-^l.  An  impor- 
tant station  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  West  Africa, 
situated  pn  the  left  shore  of  Stanley  Pool,  in 
lat.  4''  20'  S.,  248  miles  by  rail  from  Matadi 
(Map:  Congo,  C  3).  It  is  the  eastern  terminal 
of  the  Matadi'LeopoldviUe  Railway  line  and  the 
western  terminus  of  navigation  on  the  upper 
Congo.  It  is  connected  with  Matadi  by  a  pipe 
line,  246  miles  long,  throu^  which  crude  oil 
is  pumped  for  the  use  of  river  steamers  on  the 
upper  Congo.  It  is  also  an  important  wireless 
station.  Pop.,  about  15,000.  The  adjacent  settle- 
ment of  Kinc^asse  is  the  port  of  LeopoldriUe. 


LBOSTHBNES,  li-As^nee  (Lat.,  from  Ok. 

AeoffSitrris) .  A  distinguished  Athenian  generaL 
When,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
323  B.C.,  a  league  was  formed,  having  as  its  ob- 
ject the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians  from 
Greece,  Leosthenes  was  put  in  command  of  the 
confederate  army.  He  first  repulsed  the  Boeo- 
tians, who  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  then  defeated  Antipater,  the 
Macedonian  general,  near  Thermopyls.  Hie 
latter  took  refuge  in  Lamia  in  Theeaaly,  which 
Leosthenes  immediately  proceeded  to  besiege. 
(See  Lauian  Was.)  He  was  killed  by  a  stone 
thro^vn  from  the  ramparts,  322  b.c.  The  Athe- 
nians  honored  him  with  a  public  funeral,  and 
Hyperides  delivered  the  funeral  oration. 

LEOTYCHIDEa,  le'6-tlk1-dez  (Lat.,  from 
Gk.  AeuTvxldiit)  ( ?-c.43g  B.C. ) .  King  of  Sparta 
(491-468  B.C.).  With  the  aid  of  Cleomeues 
(c|.T.)  he  brou|git  about  the  deposition  of  his 
kinsman.  King  Demaratus  (q.v.),  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. He  commanded  the  Greek  fleet  in  479 
B.C.,  and  shared  with  Xanthippus  the  honor  of 
the  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Mycale.  After- 
ward (476)  he  was  sent  into  Thessaly  to  punish 
those  who  had  sided  with  the  Persians,  but  on 
his  return  home  was  convicted  of  having  ac- 
cepted bribes  frcnn  the  Aleuadie,  who  had  once 
more  become  masters  of  Thessaly.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly banished  to  Tegea,  where  he  died. 

LEOV'IOILD.  Kii^  of  the  Visigotiia  from 
668  to  586.  He  was  noted  as  a  successful  war- 
rior and  founder  of  cities.  He  did  much  to  civi- 
lize his  Gothic  subjects  and  to  fuse  them  with 
the  Roman  population  of  Spain  into  a  aiuf^e 
people.  He  is  remembered,  however,  rather  for 
his  family  troubles  than  for  his  real  greutnesa 
His  son  Hermene^Id  married  a  Catholic  princess 
and  by  her  influence  was  converted  from  the 
Arian  faith,  which  his  father  held.  As  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  party  he  revolted  against  bis 
father,  who  finally  conquered  and  imprisoned 
him  until  he  was  killed  in  686.  In  legend  Leovi- 
gild  has  been  depicted  as  a  persecutor  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  his  son  as  a  martyred  saint. 
Consult  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  vol.  it 
(New  York,  1913). 

LEFANTO,  Ift-pan't6,  Battle  of.  A  naval 
engagement  fought  Oct.  7,  1671,  near  the  Cur- 
zolari  Islands,  at  the  western  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Patras,  between  the  ccsnbined  fleets  of 
Venice,  Spain,  and  the  Papal  States  and  a  power- 
ful Turkish  armada.  The  determination  of  Sul- 
tan Selim  II  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  Venice  was 
the  occasion  of  the  attack  by  the  states  united 
in  the  Holy  League.  The  allied  fleet,  «>nsiating 
of  nearly  250  sail,  of  which  about  200  were  great 
galleys,  was  commanded  by  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria (q.v.),  the  natural  brother  of  the  King  of 
Spain;  the  Ottranan  fleet,  under  AH  Pasha,  was 
of  about  equal  numerical  strength.  The  en- 
gagement was  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  one, 
resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  Christian  fleet. 
About  8000  Christians  were  killed,  while  the 
Turks  are  believed  to  have  lost  as  many  as 
20,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  More 
than  100  galleys  were  taken,  besides  a  large 
number  sunk.  Twelve  thousand  Christian  galley 
slaves  were  liberated  by  this  victory,  which 
nevertheless  failed  of  its  chief  object,  in  that 
before  battle  was  joined  news  came  of  the 
successful  invasion  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks. 
The  battle  of  Lepanto,  however,  eflfectually  broke 
the  Turkish  naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  also  aided  the  last  Crusade,  ^^e  Christian 
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feet  having  been  stationed,  prerious  to  the  at-  * 
tadc,  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  AendoOs  River  in  the 
Bei^^bborhood  of  the  Gurzolari  Islands,  the  namo 
of  the  latter  has  been  givtia  to  the  battle  by 
some  writers.  Consult  Sir  William  Stirling 
Maxwell,  Don  John  of  Austria  (2  vols.,  London, 
1883),  and  W.  H.  Prescott,  Reiffn  of  PhUip  II, 
ed.  hy  J.  F.  Kirke  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1902).  ■ 

LEPANTO,  GuLr  of.  See  CIobinth,  Guij  of. 

LEPATTTBE,  le-p6'tr'.  A  French  family 
identified  with  engraving  and  architecture. — 
Jean  {1817/18-32),  who  was  born  in  Paris, 
engraved  26  plates  for  Adam  i^ilippon,  a  cabi- 
netmaker, to  whom  he  was  apprenticed;  but  the 
rest  of  his  work  was  independent.  The  best  of 
his  plates  are  collected  in  (Euvret  <r architecture 
de  Jean  hepautre  (3  vols.,  1751).  In  1854  De- 
cloux  and  Doury  published  100  examples  of  his 
work  as  Collection  des  plus  bellca  compositions 
de  Lepautre. — ^The  moat  important  work  of  An- 
ToiNE  (1621-91),  Jean's  brother,  was  the  design- 
ing of  the  Hotel  de  Beauvais  in  the  Bue  Saint- 
Antoine,  Paris,  of  which  the  grand  stairway  and 
court  of  honor  still  remain.  He  built  also  the 
church  of  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  Paris,  in 
164fi~48,  and  two  wings  of  the  ch&teau  of  Saint- 
Cloud.  He  publish^  CEuvres  architecture 
( 1652 ) .— Antoine's  son,  PnaiBE  ( 1660-17 14) , 
was  employed  by  Jules  Hardouin-Mansart  as 
chief  draftsman  in  the  construction  of  Marly, 
Versailles,  and  other  royal  palaces.  He  pub- 
lished Lea  plans,  profils,  et  elevations  des  vUle 
et  tMteau  de  Versailles  (1716).  He  was  the 
sculptor  of  "^eas  and  Anchisea"  and  "Arria 
and  Petus"  at  the  Tuileries. 

LEFCHAS,  I^p'chaz.  A  Tibetan  stock  of 
Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  part  of  eastern  Tibet. 
They  are  a  small  but  powerful  and  muscular 
people,  without  that  repulsive  aspect  met  with 
in  so  many  Tibetans.  Their  two  principal  di- 
visions are  the  Rdng  and  the  Khamba.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  Buddhists.  The  language 
of  the  Lepchas  proper,  or  ROng,  Is  an  archuc 
form  of  Tibetan.  Mainwaring,  whose  Orammar 
of  the  R6ng  [Lepcha)  Language  in  the  Barjil- 
ing  and  Sikkim  Hills  was  published  at  Calcutta 
in  1S76,  entertained  the  extravagant  opinion  that 
this  form  of  speech  was  "probably  the  oldest 
language  extant."  An  essay,  Veber  die  Sprache 
des  Volkes  R6ng  in  Sikkim,  by  Schoot,  was  pub- 
lidied  by  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1882,  and  a 
dictionary  wsa  revised  and  completed  by  A. 
Orflnwedel  at  Berlin  in  1898.  Consult  Von 
Schlagintweit,  Results  of  a  Scientific  Mission 
io  Ii^ia  and  High  Asia  (London,  1863),  and 
Korence  Donaldson,  In  Lepcha  Land  (ib.,  1900). 

LEPELETIEB  BE  SAINT-FABaEAV,  le- 
pSl'tyA'  de  sftN  fSr'zhO',  Louis  Michel  (1760- 
93).  A  French  revolutionist.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  In  1789 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  nobility  in  the 
States-General.  Althou^  conservative  at  first, 
he  waa  gradually  won  over  to  the  revolutionary 
prc^arame,  became  president  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  June,  1790,  and  later  represented 
the  Department  of  Yonne  in  the  Convention, 
where  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King.  Re- 

Sarded  by  the  Royalists  as  a  traitor  to  his  class, 
e  was  assassinated  by  a  former  member  of  the 
King's  bodyguard,  and  his  death  waa  made  the 
oooasioa  of  a  grand  funeral  by  the  Convention. 
Consult  (Euvres  de  Michel  Lapetetier  Bamt-Far- 
geau,  with  a  biographical  sketch  (Brusaela, 
1826). 

IiXPXBOITIA,  iS'pBr-dlsh^-A.    A  comiaon 


fossil  ostracod  (q.v.),  found  in  rocks  of  Ordovi- 
cian  to  Carboniferous  age.  Ita  shells  are  oblong, 
to  J  of  an  inch  long,  with  straight  dorsal 
edge,  smoothly  rounded  surface,  and  a  small 
eye  tubercle.  These  shells  are  abundant  at  some 
horizons,  especially  in  the  lower  Trenton  lime- 
stones of  the  Lake  Champlain  valley,  and  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  water  limestones  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  in  limestones  of  sim- 
ilar age  in  Europe.  In  these  rocks  they  often  oc- 
cur packed  togeUier  in  myriads.  See  (AU8TACEA. 

USFfiBE,  le-p&r',  Auouste  (1849-1018).  A 
Frendi  painter  and  illustrator,  born  in  Paris. 
He  became  a  monber  of  numerous  artistic  so- 
cieties at  home  and  abroad  and  was  awarded 
several  medals,  including  a  gold  medal  at  the 
1900  Exposition.  Besides  contributing  numer- 
ous illustrations  to  Le  Monde  Illustri  (1879- 
86),  L'lllustration  (1886-1900),  the  Revue  II- 
lustrie  and  the  Revue  de  VEssposition  (1900), 
he  painted  "Paysages  parisiens"  (1890),  "Nantes 
en  1900"  (1900),  "Paysages  et  coins  de  mes" 
(1000),  "Dimanchea  parisiens"  (1901),  "Paris 
au  Hasard"  (1904),  and  "L'Eloge  de  la  folie" 
(1004).  He  is  represented  in  the  Luxembourg 
and  other  galleries. 

LEPHyrUM.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  family  Cruciferae.  It  includes  about  65 
species,  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world. 
About  25  of  these  species  occur  in  North  Amer- 
ica, among  tiiem  a  number  of  forms  naturalized 
from  Europe.  The  names  oommonly  applied  to 
members  of  this  genus  are  cress,  pepperwort, 
and  peppergraas.  Lepidium  sativum,  cultivated 
from  Europe  and  often  escwed  from  gardens, 
is  the  real  garden  cress,  cultivated  for  ita  pun- 
gent foliage. 

LEP'IDODENDBON  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Xeirit,  lepis,  scale  -|-  SivSpon,  dendron,  tree).  An 
important  genus  of  extinct  treelike  club  mosses, 
the  remains  of  which  are  abundant  in  rocks  of 
Carboniferous  age  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
These  plants,  some  of  which  grew  to  trees  75 
to  100  feet  in  hei^t,  were  giganUc  ancestors 
of  the  modern  dnb  mosses  {Lycopodium),  with 
which  they  have  many  points  of  resemblance. 
They  grew  in  abundance  in  the  swampy  forests 
of  Carboniferous  coal-measure  time,  and  their 
trunks,  stems,  leaves,  and  cones  contributed 
largely  to  the  vegetable  mass  which  has  been 
ha^ened  into  coal.  They  were  stout  trees  with 
high  woody  trunks  and  central  pitii,  and  slen- 
der branches  that  bore  closely  set  strap-shaped 
or  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  were  borne  large  conelike  fructifica- 
tions {Lepidostrohus)  comparable  to  those  of 
the  club  mosses,  but  much  larger.  Their  well- 
known  roots  have  been  called  stigmaria,  which 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  roots  of  other  Car- 
boniferous plants.  Lepidodendron  may  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
sears  left  on  the  trunlcs  and  stems  by  the  fallen 
leaves.  These  scars  are  rfaomboidal  or  diamond- 
shaped  in  outline  and  are  arranged  diagonally 
to  the  axis  of  the  stem.  In  this  respect  they 
differ  from  the  scars  of  Sigillaria,  which  is  often 
found  associated  with  Lepidodendron,  and  which 
have  a  longitudinal  arrangement  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  branch.  LepuUidendron  appears  first 
in  the  Lower  Devonian  rocks,  was  very  abun- 
dant in  the  coal  measures  of  Carboniferous  time, 
and  became  extinct  in  the  Permian  period.  Sev- 
eral allied  genera — Dlodendron,  a  tree  trunk 
from  the  Devonian;  Lepidophloios ;  Lomato- 
phloios;  and  Knorria,  represented /by  de^^-j^ 
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eatad  staxia  in  Permian  rocks — are  grouped  to- 
gether in  the  family  Lepidodendridfe,  which  is 
eminently  characteriBtie  of  Upper  Paleozoic  for- 

matioDB. 

Bibliog^phy.  Williamson,  "Organization  of 
the  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Coal  Measures,  part  iii, 
Lycopodiaeen,  Lepi^xiendTes,  Si^llarue,"  in 
PhiloBophioal  Tran$aetiona  (Londcm,  1878) ;  Leo 
Lesquereux,  "Description  of  the  Coal  Flora  of 
the  Carboniferous  Formation  in  Pennsylvania 
and  throughout  the  United  States,"  in  Second 
Oeologioal  Survey  of  Permaylvania,  Report  of 
Progress — P,  vols,  i,  ii,  v  (Harrisburg,  1880-84) ; 
Zittel,  Schimper,  and  Barroia,  Traiti  de  paUon- 
tologie,  part  ii,  Paliophytologie  (Paris,  1891); 
H.  Solms-Laubach,  FoMril  Botany  (Oxford, 
1891) ;  David  White,  "Fossil  Flora  of  the  Lower 
Coal  Measures  of  Missouri,"  in  Monograph  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Swveyy  vol.  xxxrU 
(Washington,  1899). 

LEPnyOLITE  (from  Gk.  Xexb,  lepis,  scale  + 
\l0ot,  lithos,  stone).  A  mineral  of  the  mica 
group,  having  a  well-marked  basal  cleavage, 
pearly  lustre,  and  varying  in  color  from  deep 
red  to  yellow  or  gray.  It  is  most  frequently 
found  in  massive  granular  aggregates  of  coarse 
or  fine  scales.  It  resemblea  muscovite  in  choni- 
cal  structure,  but  its  alkali  base  is  lithium  in- 
stead of  potassium,  and  it  contains  a  varying 
amount  of  fluorine.  The  amount  of  lithium 
present  is  about  5  per  cent.  Lepidolite  occurs 
in  granite  and  gneiss,  especially  in  veins,  where 
it  is  associated  with  tourmaline,  cassiterite, 
spodumene,  and  muscovite.  Some  of  the  well- 
known  localities  for  lepidolite  are  Auburn,  Me,; 
Chesterfield,  Mass.;  near  San  Di^,  Cal.;  and 
Chrigtiania,  Norway.  The  debits  in  California 
are  exploited,  and  the  mineral  is  sold  to  chemi' 
cal  mannfacturers,  who  recover  the  lithium.  See 
Lrruiuu. 

LEP^IDOMTT.  A  WE  (from  Gk.  \tirts,  lepis, 
scale  -|~  At^^as,  melas,  black).  A  variety  of  mica 
related  to  biotite.  It  is  black,  opaque,  or  trans- 
lucent, has  an  adamantine  lustre,  and  differs 
from  other  micaa  chiefly  in  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  ferric  iron.  It  occurs  near  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  Litchfield,  Me.,  and  at  several 
localities  in  Sweden  and  Finland. 

LEP'IDOP^EBA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  \eirti, 
lepis,  scale  +  irTep6v,  pteion,  wing).  An  order 
of  insects  including  all  those  forms  known  as 
butterflies  and  moths  (q.v.).  They  possess  four 
wings,  both  body  and  wings  being  covered  with 
scales,  usually  variable  in  color,  and  those  on  the 
body  resembling  hair.  Tlie  adult  has  mouth 
parts  incapable  of  biting  and  usually  forming 
a  long,  coiled  proboscis  capable  of  protrusion. 
The  metamorphosis  is  great  and  abrupt,  and  the 
pupa  usually  nas  its  appendages  cemented  to  the 
body.  The  duration  of  the  pupa  stage  is  longer 
than  with  other  insects.  The  classification  of 
the  Lepidoptera  is  now  in  a  condition  of  rapid 
change,  authorities  differing  greatly  in  their  oon- 
ceptions  of  families. 

Fossil  Lepidoptera  are  very  much  rarer  than 
any  other  fossil  insects  and,  except  a  couple  of 
hawk  moths  from  the  Jurassic  of  Solenhofen, 
Bavaria,  have  been  found  only  in  Tertiary  rocks. 
The  small  Microlepidoptera,  especially  the  Tinei- 
dte,  are  represented  by  many  specimens  from  the 
amber,  and  nearly  all  the  other  important  fami- 
lies of  moths  have  their  Tertiary  ancestors. 
The  Oligocene  shales  at  Florissant,  Colo.,  have 
furnished  two  most  beautifully  preserved  speci- 
mens of  butterflies  (Prodryas  and  Barbarothea) . 


BlbUogTapll7.  H,  G.  Dyar.  "List  of  North 
American  L^idoptera  and  Key  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  this  Order  of  Insects,"  in  United  State* 
National  Museum,  Bulletin,  No.  52  (Washing- 
ton, 1902);  J.  H.  and  A.  Comstock.  How  to 
Know  Butterflies  (New  York,  1904) ;  W.  J.  Hol- 
land, Butterfly  Book  (2d  ed..  ib.,  1904);  id., 
Moth  Book  (ib.,  1906) ;  M.  C.  Diekerflon,  Motht 
and  Butterflies  (Boston,  1905);  E.  P.  Felt, 
"Gipsy  and  Brown  Tail  Moth,"  in  New  York 
State  Museum,  Bulletin,  No.  lOS  (Albany,  1006) : 
and  for  fossil  forms:  S.  H.  Scudder,  Fostil 
Butterflies  (Salem,  Mass.,  1875),  and  Von  Zittel 
and  I^tman,  Teat-hook  of  Paleontology  (New 
York,  1900).  See  Butiebfues  and  Moths; 
Ihbbct. 

Z.EP'XD0BI1tEN  (Neo-Lat,  from  Gk.  \nlt, 
lepis,  scale  +  Neo-Lat.  Siren,  a  genus  of  am- 
phibians, from  Lat.  siren,  Gk.  ceip^w,  seiren, 
siren).  One  of  the  three  surviving  genera  of 
lungfishes  (Dipnoi).    See  Mudfish. 

XiEF'IDOSTBOBTrS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
XtirU,  lepis,  scale  +  arpSpot,  stroboa,  a  whirl- 
ing round).  The  coneliko  fossil  fruit  of  Lep- 
idodendron,  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  Ca^ 
bimiferous  age.   See  Lbpidodendboh. 

j^VIDOmja  (Neo-Lat.,  frcan  Gk.  Xcvi8i#t^, 
scaly,  frrnn  XewiSww,  lepidoun,  to  make  scaly, 
from  \erlt,  lepis,  waie).  An  extinct  genus  of 
actinoptery^an  ganoid  flshes,  allied  to  Setniono- 
tus,  remains  of  which  are  abundant  in  the  Meeo- 
zoic  deposits  of  Europe,  India,  and  Brazil.  See 

SEMI0.\QTU8. 

LEP'IDUS.  The  oognomen  of  an  illustrious 
Roman  family  of  the  ^Emilia  gens.  The  Lepidi 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
Rome,  from  Marcus  iESmilius  Lepidus,  consul  in 
285  B.C.,  to  ManiuB  ./Emilius  Lepidus,  consul  in 
11  A.D.  The  chief  members  of  the  family  were 
the  following:  1.  M.  .^Emiuus  Lepidd»  (  ?-152 
B.C. ) ,  who  gained  renown  as  a  youth  by  slaying  an 
enemy  and  saving  acitizen's  life,  was  one  of  three 
ambassadors  sent  by  Rome  to  Egypt  in  201  b.c. 
to  govern  the  realm  of  the  infant  Ptolony  the 
Fifth,  £piphaneB;  although  still  a  young  man, 
Lepidus  became  the  King's  guardian  [tutor 
regit).  He  was  pontifex  in  199,  sdUe  in  192, 
prietor  in  Sicily  in  191,  and  consul  in  187,  whai 
he  helped  to  conquer  the  Liguriana;  pontifex 
maximus  in  180,  censor  in  170,  and  consul  again 
in  175.  He  built  the  -^milian  Way  (q.v.).— 2. 
M.  ^MiLius  Lepidus  Pobcina,  consul  in  137 
B.C.,  distinguished  as  an  orator.  Consult  Schanz, 
Oeschickte  der  romisiAen  Litteratur,  §  74,  near 
end  (3d  ed.,  Munich,  1007).— 3.  M.  Muiuva 
Lepidus,  the  triumvir  ( t-13  B.C.).  Chi  the  out- 
break of  civil  war  between  Cssar  and  Pompey, 
Lepidus  took  active  sides  with  the  former,  and 
was  left  in  general  control  of  affairs  in  Rome 
during  Ca-sar's  absence  (49—48  B.C.).  He  then 
was  sent  to  Spain  proconsul,  and  enjoyed 
a  triumph  on  bis  return  in  47.  Cesar,  as 
dictator,  made  him  his  magister  equitum  in 
this  year,  and  again  is  46  and  44,  and  he  be- 
came consul  with  Csesar  in  46.  In  the  fatal 
year  44  Cssar  made  Wm  governor  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis;  but  befor«  be  had  completed  his 
preparations  to  leave  Kome  the  grvat  dicta- 
tor was  assassinated,  tepidus,  however,  could 
at  once  rely  on  the  ar^y  which  he  had  been 
drilling,  and  with  its  \&\^  be  was  of  great 
assistance  to  Antonius  .(see  tlie  second  An- 
TONius,  Mabcus;  Auousfus)  in  his  opposition 
to  the  aristocratic  faction.  He  was  made  ponti- 
fex maximua,  and  soon  l^ft  with  Ms  army  for 
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his  province.  Ilere  his  military  strength  led 
both  parties  in  Rome  to  struggle  for  his  sup- 
port by  heaping  honors  upon  him;  but  though 
he  dallied  with  both,  his  real  sentiments  were 
wttit  Antonius.  who,  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina, 
joined  him  in  Gaul  and  formed  a  sort'of  coali- 
tion with  h\m.  Octaviufl  in  Rome  also  pat  him- 
self in  eorreflpondence  with  thtnn,  and  the  Senate 
was  left  without  a  powerful  friend.  In  tlie  con- 
ference that  ttok  place  at  Uooonia  (Bologna)  in 
October,  43  B.a,  the  so-called  second  triumvirate 
was  formed.  Antonius  and  Octavius  set  out 
for  the  East,  ^Hlile  Lepidus  remained  in  Italy. 
From  now  on  he  played  only  a  subordinate  part 
in  the  great  alTairs  of  the  state,  and  was  even 
deprived  of  his  province  by  his  colleagues.  Ue 
was  consul,  however,  in  42  B.C.,  and  governor 
in  Africa  from  40  to  36.  In  37  the  triumvirate 
was  renewed,  with  Lepidus  still  as  a  member, 
though  little  consulted  in  the  questions  of  the 
day.  This  proved  too  galling  for  even  Lepidus, 
and  lie  made  -  an  attempt  to  gain  control  of 
Sicily  with  \as  army.  Though  Lepidus  was  at 
fir^t  succesatui,  Octavius  was  soon  able  to  alien- 
ate Ins  tro*ps,  and  the  former  was  literally 
brought  to  his  knees  before  the  young  conqueror 
(36  B.C.}.  ie  was  dropped  from  the  triumvi- 
rate, deprivel  of  his  army,  and  compelled  to  live 
in  retirement  Consult  Fritz  Brilggemann,  De 
M.  ^milii  Laidi  Vita  et  Oestia  (MUnster,  1887), 
and  V.  Gardhausen,  Auguatvs  und  seine  Zeit, 
vol.  i  (Leipzg,  1891).  For  the  Lepidi  in  gen- 
eral, see  thi  article  "/Emilius"  in  Friedrich 
Lubker,  Realexilcon  dea  klaasiachen  AltertWM, 
vol.  i  (8th  et.,  Leipzig,  1914). 

L'^PINB,  lA'pSn',  Ebnest  Louis  Victob 
Jules  (182693).  A  French  author,  born  in 
Paris.  He  stidied  painting  and  music;  entered 
the  governmeit  service,  and  became  secretary  to 
the  Duke  de  lorny.  He  was  referendary  in  the 
Court  of  AccantB  from  1865  until  he  died.  He 
wrote  for  thGVonstitutionnel  and  the  Tie  Pari- 
cienne,  amongvarious  journals.  He  collaborated 
with  Alphonte  Daudet  in  La  demiire  idole 
(1862);  L'<FAlet  hlanc  (1865);  and  Le  frire 
aiti6  (18C7).  Besides  these  ptays,  which  were 
the  must  aucessful  of  his  writings,  his  books 
include:  La  Iciende  de  Croque-mitaine  (1863); 
La  princease  Alouisaante  (1869);  Double  face 
(1890)  ;  l/n  a,  de  rigne  (1891). 

LE  PLAT,  \e  plft,  Pierre  GinLLAUME  Fat- 
DfiRic  (1800-S).  A  French  mining  engineer, 
economiat,  anti  sociologist,  bom  at  La  Rivifire 
Saint-Sauveur  (Calvados).  He  studied  at  the 
Ecole  Polytcchiique,  was  appointed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Mnes,  became  director  of  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  ilcole  dea  Mines  and  coeditor  of 
the  Annalea  dei  Mines  in  1832,  and  in  1834  pub- 
lished the  reauta  of  a  geolc^ical  and  statistical 
investigation  c  tlie  mineral  resources  of  Spain 
made  for  the  Sanish  government.  He  was  sub- 
sequently placet  in  charge  of  the  Commission  of 
Mining  Statistiis,  then  newly  established,  and 
received  tlie  appintments  of  professor  of  metal- 
lurgy at  the  Eole  des  Mines  (1840),  inspector 
of  mines  (184&,  and  honorary  inspector  gen- 
era) ( 1868 ) .  ie  was  prominently  connected 
with  the  variou:  world  fairs.  In  1881  he  began 
the  publication  'f  the  fortnightly  periodical,  La 
Kiforme  Sociale  which  servos  as  the  joint  organ 
of  the  society  aid  the  unions.  He  was  for  sev- 
eral years  Senior  of  the  Empire,  but  after 
1870  withdrew  rom  public  life.  He  followed 
the  inductive  letliod,  and  applied  to  social 


studies  the  process  of  scientific  obsenatlm  of 
phentHuena  employed  in  the  natural  sciences. 
He  is  opposed  at  once  to  socialism  and  to  laiaaez- 
faire,  and  in  such  writings  as  La  riforme  sociale 
en  France  (1864)  and  L'Organiaation  du  travail 
(1870;  Eng.  trans,  by  G.  Emerson,  Philadel- 
phia, 1872)  urges  the  necessity  to  the  stability 
of  the  social  order  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
employer  towards  employed,  which  should  count 
among  its  principal  objects  a  thorough  agree- 
ment upon  the  amount  and  method  of  payment 
of  wagL%,  and  ready  means  for  the  investment 
of  savings.  His  publications  further  include  Les 
(Mtvriera  europ4ena  (1855).  Consult  H.  lliggs, 
in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economica,  vol  iv  (Bos- 
ton, 1890),  and  Charles  de  Ribbe,  Le  Play  d^aprbt 
aa  correspondance  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1006). 

HE  KiOKOBON,  le  plOn'zhdN',  Auqustub 
(1826-2808).  A  French  archieolf^st.  He  was 
born  on  the  island  of  Jersey  and,  after  liberal 
and  professional  study  in  France,  practiced  medi- 
cine for  several  yeara  in  Central  America.  There 
he  made  investigations  into  the  early  history 
of  the  continent.  His  Sacred  Mysteries  among 
the  Mayas  and  the  Quiches  (1886)  and  Queen 
M6o  and  the  Egyptian  8phin:e  (1896)  attempt 
to  establish  a  relationship  between  the  ancient 
peoples  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  and 
those  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

LEFOIUDE,  lep'6-rld  ( from  Lat.  lepua, 
hare).  A  variety  of  European  hare,  nOw  known 
in  the  United  States  as  the  Belgian  hare  (q.v. 
under  Rabbit),  which  was  formerly  so  named 
because  wrongly  believed  to  be  a  remarkably 
prolific  hybrid  between  the  common  European 
nare  and  the  rabbit.  It  is  extensively  bred  in 
France  and  Belgium,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed 
for  food. 

LEP'BA  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  Uwpa,  from  \gwpAt, 
leproa,  scaly,  from  \eirls,  lepia,  scale).  A  dis- 
eased condition  of  plants  during  which  their 
leaves  are  covered  with  scales.  Tlie  term  was 
formerly  applied  also  to  cutaneous  diseases  that 
were  accompanied  by  scaling  of  the  skin.  Wll- 
lan  and  his  followers  use  the  term  for  psoriasis 
(q.v.),  which  is  also  called  lepra  alphas.  Finally, 
the  term  has  been  applied  to  leprosy  (lepra 
vera) ;  this  usage,  however,  is  only  an  example 
of  the  confusion  in  the  older  terminology  of  skin 
diseases.    See  Leprosy. 

LEFBECHAUN,  I^p're-Kgn^  or  LUFBA- 
CHATTN,  Iflp-rA-  (Ir.  luchorpan,  lucharban,  or 
leithbhragan,  pigmy  sprite,  little  body,  from  lu, 
little,  corpan,  dim.  of  corp,  body,  from  ]..at. 
corpus,  body ) .  A  familiar  pygmy  sprite  peculiar 
to  Irish  superstition.  Sometimes  the  lepre- 
chaun takes  up  his  habitation  in  tlie  farmhouse 
itself  and  will  make  himself  invaluable  by  ren- 
dering various  household  services.  The  lepre- 
chaun is  described  as  a  manikin  less  than  2  feet 
in  height,  attired  in  cocked  hat,  laced  coat, 
knee  breeches,  and  shoes  with  silver  buckles. 
He  is  wont  to  infest  wine  cellars,  but  hie  chosen 
occupation  seems  to  be  that  of  maker  of  brogans. 
The  presence  of  the  elf  in  some  sequestered  dell 
is  frequently  betrayed  by  the  noiae  of  his  ham- 
mering. In  such  a  case  the  human  intruder 
must  fix  his  gaze  upon  him  and  induce  him,  it 
possible,  by  threats,  to  reveal  the  hiding  place 
of  his  reputed  treasure  or  to  yield  up  an  inex- 
haustible purse  which  he  is  supposed  to  possess. 
If,  however,  the  leprecliaun  can  divert  the  eye 
of  his  captor  momentarily,  he  is  able  to  vanish. 
The  leprechaun  is  the  Celtic  congener  of  the 
German  Kobold  and  the  Latin  Incub^ 
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XiEPBOHON,   le-prON',   Rosanna.  Eleaitob  before  and  immediately  after  the  Engliah  con- 

( 1832-79 ) .   A  Canadian  novelist  and  poet.    She  quest.    Her  publioationB,  some  of  which  were 

was  born  and  educated  at  Montreal  and  at  an  translated  into  Fi&icb,  include:  Eveleen  O'Don- 

early  age  contributed  to  the  Literary  Garland,  wll  (1859);  The  Manor  HouK  of  De  Villerai 

a  Canadian  magazine.   Some  of  her  novels  were  (1850) ;  Antomette  do  Mireoourt  (1864) ;  Ar- 

published  in  serial  form  in  tlie  itress  of  the  mand  Duramd  (1868).  An  edition  of  her  i*oam« 

Cnited  States.    Her  later  worba  aimed  prind-  was  piibliihed  two  years  ^ter  her  deaUi. 
pally  to  delineate  the  state  of  Canadian  aoeAetj 
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